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Absenteeism: 
British Industrial Fatigue Research Board’s 
study of, among miners, 1106. 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Railway Brotherhoods desire reports on 
accidents accessible to persons concerned, 
16 


Canada: fatalities in 1927, 327; during 
fourth quarter of 1927, 221; first quarter 
of 1928, 547; second quarter, 925; third 
quarter, 1286. 

Alta.: fatalities in 1927, 717; in September, 
1043: report for 1927, 1199. 

B.C.: fatalities in 1927, 719; statistics for 
1927, 1075. 

Man.: fatalities during 1927, 372; accidents 
in various months, 245,585, 1043, 1351; 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board desires government investigation 
into problem of accident prevention, 240. 

N.B.: number of accidents by severity of 
injury from 1919 to 1926, 973. 

N.S.: accident statistics 1917-1927, report 
of Compensation Board 1927, 480; fatali- 
ties in September, 1043; number of acci- 
dents, causes, and time loss in coal mines 
in 1926, 157. 

Ont.: accidents in 1927, 605; in various 
months, 386, 464, 567, 943, 1043; accident 
frequency in lumbering industry during 
1920-1925, 50; accidents in mining in- 
dustry in 1927, 727; Hollinger Mine 
disaster, 273, 378, 612, 1206. 

Que.: accidents in 1927, 147; industrial 
accidents as understood by Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1400. 

ees accidents and time loss in 1926-27, 

2 


United Kingdom: industrial injuries and 
“common employment” in England, 343. 

US.A.: estimate of financial losses due to 
an industrial accident, 103; report of 
American Engineering Council on relation 
of accident and production rates, 820; 
reduction in fatal accidents in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1927, 342;- fatal accidents in 
New York State in April, 1928, 629; 
Bureau of Mines report on accidents in 
metallurgical works in 1926, 1076: study 
of accident statistics in Ohio, 1212. 

See also EXPLOSIVES; INSURANCE; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE 
or NATIONS; MINES AND MINING; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 


Accident Insurance: See INsurANcE; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Accident Prevention Association of Nova 
Scotia: 
circular for promotion of interest in Safety 
First, 157. 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Agreements, Industrial: ; 

Canada: Railway division No. 4 of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour desires amend- 
ments to wage agreements, 620. 

wage agreements and negotiations in coal 
mines in Alberta and South Eastern 
British Columbia, 529. 

recent agreements and schedules of wages; 
198, 201, 306, 408, 529, 672, 693, 784, 903, 
1012, 1142, 1261, 1374, 1377. 
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Agreements, Industrial—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES (CANADA): 
Construction—buildings and structures— 

asbestos workers, Toronto, 786. 

bridge and structural workers, Montreal, 
199. 

bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 673. 

building trades council, Quebec, 672; Toron- 


to, 306. 

carpenters and joiners, Brantford, 787; 
Calgary, 691, 788; Halifax, 673, 905; 
Hamilton, 673; St. Catharines, 787; 


Toronto, 201, 202; Vancouver, 408, 673, 
1377. Victoria, 1015>—~ 

electrical workers, Saskatoon, 787; Calgary, 
1262. 


elevator constructors, Toronto, and certain 
other cities, 673. ' 

lathers (National Catholic Union) Mont- 
real, 1962. 

painters and decorators, Calgary, 1014; Ed- 
monton, 529; Halifax, 529; Quebec, 905; 
Regina, 1014; Vancouver, 529; Winnipeg, 
1014. 


paving-cutters, Gananoque, 673. 

plasterers, Hamilton, 1262. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Halifax, 905; 
Hamilton, 786; Montreal, 199; St. Cathar- 
ines, 787; Toronto, 786; Winnipeg, 787. 

steam and operating engineers, Vancouver, 
L014... 

stone cutters, Hamilton, 787. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 
pile drivers, bridge, dock and wharf build- 
ers of British Columbia, 1015. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
ornamental iron workers, Quebec, 672. 
sheet metal. workers, Montreal, 1142; 

Ottawa, 1012; Prince Rupert, 903: 
Toronto, 199. 
welders and burners, Calgary, 1012. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
allied printing trades (National and 
Catholic Unions) Montreal, 1262. 
book-binders, Regina, 785. 
mailers, Ottawa, 1375. 
pressmen and assistants, Hamilton, 1376; 
Regina, 786; Toronto, 903, 904; Victoria, 


904, 1376. 
printers—Guelph, 784; Hamilton, 672; 
Ottawa, 1262; Prince Rupert, 1013; 


Regina, 785; Sarnia, 1013; St. John, 1012; 
Toronto, 784; Winnipeg, 904. 

stereotypers and electrotypers—Edmonton, 
198; London, 785: Ottawa, 1013; Regina, 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, 1013; Toronto, 
15 


Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
brewery and soft drink workers at Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge, 1375. 


Manufacturing—-pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
employees, Port Arthur, 1143. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
steam and operating engineers, 
1014. 


Manufacturing—tertile products— 
clothing workers, Montreal, 1142. 
tailors, Vancouver, 199. 


Calgary, 
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Agreements, Industrial—Con. 
Mining (non-ferrous, smelting and quarrying) 
—coal mining— 
coal miners, Nova Scotia, 519. 
Service—custom and repair— 
auto mechanics, Saskatoon, 1263. 
Service—personal— 
barbers, Hamilton, 675. 
hotel and restaurant employees, Vancouver, 
1146. 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Brandon, 409; 
Hat, 409. 
electrical workers, Medicine Hat, Moose 
Jaw and Prince Rupert, 1145. 
stationary engineers, Medicine Hat, 1145. 
Service—recreational— 
moving-picture machine operators, Ottawa, 
906; Toronto, 675; Winnipeg, 1146. 
musicians, Toronto, 674. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—eleciric 
railways— 
street and electric railway employees, Bran- 
don, 409; British Columbia (Fraser 
Valley), 905; Cornwall, 674; Hamilton, 
1263; Moose Jaw, 1015. 
trackmen, Winnipeg, 1143. 
Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 
electrical workers, Alberta, 1145. 
line employees, London, 1444; 
788; Ottawa, 1015. 
steam and operating engineers, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines, 1444. 
Transportation and Public 
transportation— 
chauffeurs, Vancouver, 1144. 
milk drivers and dairy employees, Van- 
couver, 408; Winnipeg, 200. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
telegraphers, 409. 
Transportation and Public. Utilities—water 
transportation— 
carpenters and ship liners, Montreal, 530. 
coat sunnier: and trimmers, Saint John, 
longshoremen, Amherstburg, 674; Halifax, 
199; Montreal, 530; Saint John, 200. 


United Kingdom: Sir Lynden Macassey 
urges agreements enforceable at law, 821. 

peed workers seek collective agreements, 

U.S.A.: legal enforcement of industrial 
agreements favoured by American Bar 
Association plan, 100, 704. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION; INDUSTRIAL 
DisPuTES INVESTIGATION Act, 1907. 


Agriculture: 

Canada: wages of employees on farms in, 
1925-1927, 533. 

Ont.: provincial section of Union of Muni- 
cipalities desires concentration farms for 
unemployed, 283. 

P.E.I.: agricultural activities included un- 
der technical educational grant, 353. 

Italy: publication of International Year 
Book of agricultural legislation, 220. 


See also EDUCATION; INDIANS; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION. 


Alexander, Magnus W., President National 
Industrial Conference Board, U.S.A. 
reviews effect of mechanization of industry 
on employment, 818 


Medicine 


U tilities—elec- 


Montreal, 


Utilities—tlocal 


Alberta Labour Disputes Act, 1926: 
effective on April 2, 1928, 445. 
purpose of Act, 340, 582. 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER, BY INDUSTRIES:— 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
Master Painters’ Association and Brother- 
hood of Painters, Calgary, 697. 
Manufacturing—iron and steel products— 
Riverside Iron Works, and employees 
(boiler makers), Calgary, 954. 
Service—custom and repair— _ 
Automobile Dealers’ Association and em- 


ployees (machinists) at Calgary, 952; 
Edmonton, 951; Lethbridge, 955. 
Alberta: 
Women’s Bureau Act in effect July 1, 1928, 
680. 
See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 


Borers; BUILDING INDUSTRY; BUILDING 
PERMITS; CHILDREN AND CHILD WELFARE; 


COAL; CO-OPERATION; CRIMINAL CODE; 
ELECTIONS; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; EMPLOYMENT; FACTORIES AND 
Factory LEGISLATION; HoTELS; Hours or 
LABouR; INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF 
Nations; Lasourn DEPARTMENTS AND 


Bureaus; LAsour LEGISLATION; LABour 
ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS; LIENS, 
MECHANICS; MATERNITY ALLOWANCES: 
MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES; THEATRES; PEN- 
SIONS; PoLIcE; RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES; Prices; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
SUNDAY; WAGES; WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION; WOMEN. 


Alaska: See PENSIONS. 


Alien Labour Act: 
T. and L. Congress desires appointment of 
Minister charged with administration of, 
39. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
memorandum to Dominion Government, 265. 
second convention of, 1348. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATION; Lasour 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


American Association for Labour Legislation: 

proposed policy regarding rehabilitation 
legislation in U.S.A., 242. 

study of existing old age pension systems in 
U.S.A., 438." 

American Association for Old Age Security: 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks commend 

work of, 730. 

American Bar Association: 
annual meeting of, 704. 
endorse legal enforcement of 

agreements, 100, 704. 

American Federation of Labour: 

convention of Division No. 4, (Canada) 
Railway Employees Department, 620. 

See also INJUNCTIONS; LaBour LEGISLA- 
TION; MINES AND MINING. 

American Engineering Council: 

Report on relation of accidents and _ pro- 
duction rates, 820. 


American Standards Association (formerly 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee) : 

reorganized to accelerate industrial stan- 
dardization on a national basis, 1229. 


industrial 


INDEX 


Annuities: 
See CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 


Apprenticeship: a 

International exchange of apprentices, 1228. 

United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Hitters regard Act as most outstandinz 
legislation, 1350. 

Alta: apprenticeship system proposed for 
the province, 1345. 

B.C.: erafts comprising Vancouver appren- 
ticeship council, 1103; systems in various 
industries, 385. 

N.B.: hair dressing course at Saint John 
Technical School, 1227. 

Ont.: appointment of assistant inspectors 

to organize apprenticeship work, 1344; 

Apprenticeship Act introduced in Legis- 

lature, 269; amendments to Apprentice- 

ship Bill to provide for appointments of 
provincial committee, 464; Act outlined 
by A. W. Crawford, Inspector of 

Apprenticeship, 870; carpenter appren- 

tice class in Toronto, 385; composition 

ef provincial apprenticeship committee, 
etc. 1103. Contract Record and En- 
gineering Review commends adoption of 

Apprenticeship Act, 445; Department of 

Labour booklet on Apprenticeship Act, 

942; Legislation reviewed at convention 

ef Canadian Manufacturers Association, 

736; Plumbers and Steamfitters Asso- 

elation endorse apprenticeship system, 

385. 

Que.: Catholic workers desire apprentice- 
ship school in Chicoutimi, 40; regulations 
governing appointment of apprentice 
pilots, 574. 

France: age limit for apprenticeship, 985; 
amendments to Labour Code relating to 
apprenticeship contracts, 458. 

New Zealand: operation of act, 1228. 

United Kingdom: report of British Ministry 
of Labour on inquiry into apprenticeship 
and training, 564; survey of apprentice- 
ship and training, 984. 

U.S.A.: apprentices’ day and night classes 
in New York continuation schools, 271; 
apprentice training in Winsconsin, 41; 
Cleveland school pays indentured appren- 
tices, 1228; Department of Jabour 
bulletin on apprenticeship in building 
construction, 981. 


See also EDUCATION. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

Canada: conciliation work of Department 
of Labour, 142. 

B.C.: T. and L. Congress provincial execu- 
tive advocates conciliation boards for 
eivie employment, 267. 

Man.: conciliation work of Bureau of Ia- 
bour, 373. 

Que.: Catholic workers urge amendment of 
Firemen and Policemen’s Arbitration 
Act, 40; report of registrar of Councils 
of Conciliation and Arbitration under 
Trade Disputes Act for 1927, 147. 

Franee: Government to make arbitration 
procedure compulsory, 1179. 

_ Australia: Industrial Peace Conference, 
345, 706; provisions of the Conciliation 
ane Arbitration Act Amendment Bill, 
07. 

India: adoption of Bill providing for in- 
vestigation and conciliation, 938. 

Italy: new regulations for the hearing of 
Labour disputes, 557. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation—Con. 

Norway: system of compulsory arbitration 
established, 1042. 

New Zealand: Industrial conference to 
amend Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
279: We LLGO: 

United Kingdom: arbitration methods out- 
lined by conference of League of Nations 
Union, 344. 

U.S.A.: methods of conciliation in Labour 
Disputes, 238; plan of American Bar 
Association to make agreements legally 
binding, 704; mediation of labour dis- 
putes.in Pennsylvania, 1320. 

See also AGREEMENTS; CANADIAN RAILWAY 
Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 1; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ Boarp 
oF ADJUSTMENT No. 2; INDUSTRIAL D1s- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION Act; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES ; JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Argentine: See Hours or Lasour; Migration 
AND SETTLEMENT. 


Asiatics: See PENSIONS. 
Association of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries: 
See CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL. 


Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of United States and Canada: 
convention of, 722. 


Australia: See APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION: CONFERENCES; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; InsuR- 


ANCE; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Leap; Maternity ALLow- 
ANCES; PRICES; RESEARCH; UNEMPLOY- 


MENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Austria: See INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS; PRICES. 

Babson, Roger W.: : 

Reviews effect of industrial production 
methods on employment, 1040. 

Baldwin, Rt. Hon. Stanley, Prime Minister of 

Great Britain: : c 
urges international co-operation in 
safety research, 1182. 

Banks and Banking: 

United States: progress and development 

of labour banks in, 106, 1032. 

Barnhart, Dr. W. S., medical superintendent 
of the Lumbermen’s Safety Association: 

report on safety work in Lumber camps, 
49, 

Belgium: See Famity ALLowaNnces; INpvus- 
TRIAL DISPUTES; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; PRICES. 

Bellhouse, Sir Gerald, C. B. E., chief inspectar 
of Factories for Great Britain: 

suggestions on industrial Accident preven- 
tion, 45. 
Bell Telephone Company: 
employees’ benefit plans, 351. 
Benefits: See INSURANCE; PENSIONS. 


Briand-Kellogg Treaty (Paris Peace Pact of 
1928): 


mine 


. 


outlined by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, 1230. 


Blind, Canadian National Institute of the: 
B.C.: Provincial Government loan to broom 
factory, 106. ; ; 
N.B.: Act enabling municipalities to aid 
Institute for the Blind, 1197. 


v1 INDEX 


Blasting Operations: 
See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Boilers: 
Alta.: amendment to Act, 584; inspection 
in 1997 115. 
N.S.: appointment of boiler inspector urged 
by organized labour, 167. 


Ont.: inspection, etc., of steam boilers, 604. 
Bonus: 
B.C.: Trail employees of Consolidated 


Mining and Smelting Company receive 
Christmas bonus, 39. 

Ont.: survey of various industries having 
bonus plans, 1110. 

U.S.A.: results of enquiry into wage 
hired of Metal Trades Association. 


See also WAGES. 


Brazil: See EDUCATION; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 


British Association for the Advancement of 
Science: 


See INDUSTRAL RESEARCH. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
operation of pension fund in 1927, 172. 


British Columbia: See ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL: 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; BONUS: 
BUILDING PERMITS; CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE BLIND; EDUCATION AND APPREN- 
TICESHIP; ELECTIONS; EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICE OF CANADA; Hours or LABOUR: 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION: 
INSURANCE; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
BurREAUS; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; LIENS; LICENSING OF WorK- 
MEN; LUMBERING INDUSTRY; MEDICAL 
SERVICES; MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM 
Waces; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; MOTOR 
VEHICLES ACT; MUNICIPALITIES; PEN- 
SIONS; PLUMBING TRADE; PRICES; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; TEACHERS; UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE; WAGES; WOOLLEN INDUSTRY; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


British Columbia Safety League: 
See CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


British Commonwealth Labour Conference: 
Favours reciprocity in social insurance 
legislation between Dominions, 860. 


British North America Act: 
amendments urged by T. and L. Congress, 
Os 
Railway Brotherhoods desire amendment 
to, é 


British Medical Research Council (Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board): 
results of research to determine maximum 
load to be carried by women, 161. 


Building Industry: 

Association of 
Officials urges 
building code, ; 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges appoint- 
ment of building inspector, 165. 

Ont.: Apprenticeship Act for building 
trades, 269; International Union o 
Pre aii desires uniform building law, 


Labour 
complete 


Governmental 
necessity of 


« 


Building Industry—Con. : 
Man.: enforcement of Building Trades 
Protection Act sought by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 167. 
Que.: amendments to Scaffolding Act 
desired by provincial executive of T. and 
Congress, 166; proposed by-law of 
Montreal City Council to provide for 
safety in building operations, 1191. 
US.A.: benefits of winter building 
construction outlined by Philadelphia 
Building Congress, 1271. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; WAGES. 


Building Permits: 
Monthly report of permits issued in Canada. 
7, 202, 309, 410, 513, 651, 780, 897, 1005, 
1139, 1255, 1371. 


Building Trades: 
lta.: amendments to Building Trades 
Protection Act, 585. 
aioe apprenticeship training system in, 


Que.: activities of building 
safety committee in, 272. 
U.S.A.: California State Building Trades 
Council favour 5-day week for public 

works, 458. 

See also AGREEMENTS; 
EDUCATION; Hours oF LABOUR; 
AND HEALTH. 


inspection 


APPRENTICESHIP: 
SAFETY 


Bulgaria: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Cafes: 
See Hours or LABOUR. 


Calendar Reform: 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
proves, 737. 


Canada Cement Company: 
safety record of, 724; Canadian and Ameri- 
can branches win safety trophies, 273; 
progress in accident prevention work, 
in 1927, 273; Ontario and Quebec 
branches win safety trophies, 106. 


Association ap- 


Canada Iron Foundries Limited: 
safety flag at Three Rivers plant, 491. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
T. and L. Congress asks amendments, 38. 
Que.: new pilotage i for Quebec dis- 
trict, 574. 


Canada Year Book: 
review of, 816. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: ‘ 
conference under auspices of, for promoting 
co-operation of agriculture and industry, 
1317. 


Canadian Construction Association (formerly 
Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries): 

convention of, 174. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 
activities of, 974; report and recommenda- 
tions on juvenile immigration, 629, 1181; 
decision to make special effort to secure 
ratification by the Dominion and prov- 
incial governments of child labour con- 
ventions, 1335. 
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Canadian Electrical Code: 


See CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Association: 

publication of Canadian Electrical Code, 

156; objects and year book, 444; adoption 

of code in various industries, 444; pre- 

sent standing of Canadian Electrical 
Code, 1342. 


Canadian Forestry Association: 
safety first suggestions by, 1212. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
administration of, by Department of La- 


bour, 144 
addresses delivered over Canadian National 
Radio system by Blackadar, 


Superintendent of Canadian Government 
Annuities, 469, 708; system detailed at 
postmasters’ convention, 848. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine: 
labour conditions in, 632. 


Canadian Legion (British Empire Service 
League): 
convention of Ontario Command urges 


amendment to Mothers’ Allowance Act, 
845. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual general meeting of, 731. 
leading members endorse proposed Ontario 
scheme of industrial research, 27. 
Que.: executive committee to assist in 
absorption of graduates of technical 
schools and colleges, 42. 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE; RESEARCH; WoORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Canadian Mines Association: 
outline of policies, 7. 


Canadian National Railways: 
annual report of, 464; employees’ pension 
plan, 464; holidays with pay for shop- 
men, 563; results of first aid competi- 
tion in 1928, 1112; text of constitution 
and rules of joint co-operative plan, 


489; 26 employees with 50 or more 
years’ service in 1927, 464. 
See also JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGE- 


MENT; PENSIONS. 


Canadian National Railways Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2: 
summary of proceedings from September 
1925 to December 1927, 1060; summary 
of recent proceedings, 355, 1064. 


Proceedings— 
accounting department (headquarters) 357. 
operating department (Atlantic region) 
356, 1064; central region, 1064; western 
region, 355, 357, 1064. 
sleeping, dining and parlour car depart- 
ment (Halifax-St. John), 356. 


Canadian National Safety League: 

activities during 1927, 271. 

B.C.: establishment of branch, 272. 

Man.: appointment of permanent 
mittee, 272. 

Ont.: annual report and activities of 
branch in 1927, 272; safety drawing com- 
petition for school children, 1212. 

Que.: annual report and operations of 
League in 1927, 272. 


com- 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
colonization schemes, 1039; employees’s 
scholarships in Montreal University 
technical school, 668; employees’ pension 
plan 381. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
time limit for submission of cases to Board, 
245, 


summary of recent proceedings 17, 113, 
354, 838, 1190. 
Proceedings— 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 


Region) and telegraphers, 114. 
Atlantic and Central Regions and main- 
tenance of way employees, 839, 840. 
Central Region and locomotive engineers 
and firemen and enginemen, 354; and 

telegraphers, 355. 

Western region and conductors, 839, 1190; 
and locomotive engineers, 114, 354, 1191; 
and firemen and enginemen 114, 354, 
1191; and telegraphers, 355, 1191; and 
trainmen, 17, 838, 1190. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company:— 

Western lines and maintenance of way em- 
ployees, 17, and telegraphers, 113. 

Edmonton Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway and telegraphers, 1190. 

Kettle Valley Railway Company and loco- 
motive engineers and locomotive firemen 
and enginemen, 17. 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company 
and steamship clerks, freight handlers, 
etc., 354. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 838. 


Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists: 
incorporation of, 683. 


Canadian Women’s Hostel of Montreal: 
purposes of, 96. 


Carpenters: 


See APPRENTICESHIP; FAIR WAGES. 


Catering Industry: See Minimum WagEs. 


Catholic Welfare Conference: 
labour policy of, 939. 


Census of Industry in Canada: 
summary tables for manufacturing and 
mining in recent years, 1298. 


Census: 
United Kingdom: occupational mortality, 
Did. 


Chain Stores: 
modern problem of distribution outlined by 
William Butterworth, President of United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 1189. 


See also RETAIL STORES. 
Champ, H. H., Employers’ Delegate to Inter- 


national Labour Conference: | 
address on hindrances to production, 747. 


Children’s Aid Societies: 
See CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR. 


Vili 


Children and Child Labour: 

Activities of Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare detailed, 974. 

Canadian Child Welfare Association’s re- 
port and recommendations on juvenile 
immigration, 629, 1181. 

directory of child welfare resources in 
Canada, 976. 

T. and L. Congress urges abolition of child 
labour and financial assistance for educa- 
tion, 1086. 

special effort to secure ratification by the 
Dominion and provincial governments of 
child labour conventions, 1335. 

Alta.: resolution of Legislature regarding 
education, ete., of dependent children, 585. 

Man.: amendments to Child Welfare Act 
requested by organized labour, 167: an- 
nual report of the child welfare division, 
1926, 29; improvement in conditions in 
various industries, 372. 

Ont.: report of provincial secretary on 
child protection work in, 414. 

Que.: registration of juvenile workers in 
factories, 146. 

United Kingdom: National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Juvenile Employment, 343; redis- 
tribution of juvenile labour, 101. 

U.S.A.: work permits granted to children 
in 1926, 567. 

See also EDUCATION; EMPLOYMENT; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; Hours oF Lasour; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; MEeEpI- 
CAL SERVICES; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MINIMUM WAGES; PENSIONS; 
THEATRES; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Child Protection: 
See CHILDREN AND CHILD LABour. 


Child Welfare: 


See CHILDREN AND CHILD LApour. 
Chile: 

See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
China: 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Civil Service: 

bill to establish national and departmental 
councils, 244. 

delegation of various organizations inter- 
wiew Hon. Peter Heenan, requesting 
action on establishment of National Civil 
Service Council, 483. 

House of Commons approves establishment 
of a National Civil Service Council, 371. 


Statistics of Federal Civil Service for 
1927, 483. 
T. and IL. Congress desires improved 


conditions for federal office cleaners, 39. 
See also FAMILY ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
STATISTICS. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
desire establishment of National Civil Ser- 
vice Council, 483; election of officers. 
ane publication of quarterly magazine, 


Coal: 
Canada: 
national fuel policy desired by T. and L. 
Congress, 38. 
production during third quarter 1928, 1378. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour urges trans- 
fae of Alberta Coal to Ontario, 


INDEX 


Coal—Con. 

Ont.: provincial section of the Union of 
Canadian Municipalities desires lower 
railway rates for Alberta coal to other 
provinces, 283. 

Second International Conference on bitu- 
minous coal, 566. 

“The European Coal Crisis, 1926-27,” by 
Dr. Mark Eastman, Research Division, 
International Labour Office, 248. 

pulverized coal as fuel for ships, 1064. 


See also CENSUS OF INDUSTRY; MINES AND 
MINING. 


Colorado: 
See PENSIONS. 


Combines: 
control of industrial combinations from 
the social standpoint—a review of the 
policies of national governments in regard 
to mergers and amalgamations, 376. 
United Kingdom: trusts and trade associa- 
tions in Great Britain, 630. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923: 
Canada: administration of, in 1926-27, 143. 
conclusion of Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association case referred to in House of 
Commons, 238. 


Commercial Travellers: 
See ELectTions. 


Compressed Air Illness: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Conferences: 

Canadian conference on social work, 289. 

Australia: industrial peace conference be- 
tween employers and workers, 345, 706. 

New Zealand: representative conference to 
investigate and revise industrial legisla- 
tion, 279, 707, 1100. 

United Kingdom: progress and development 
of peace in industry conferences between 
employers’ and employees’ representatives, 
4, 278, 444, 706, 846, 1037, 1098, 1178. 

second international conference om methods 
of utilization and combustion of coal, 
566. 


See also BritTIsSH COMMONWEALTH GABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 


Co-operation: 
co-operative associations in Canada (publi- 
cation of Department of Labour}, 940. 
T. and L. Congress urges federal legislation 
for incorporation of co-operative societies, 
39 


conference under auspices of Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce to promote co- 
operation of agriculture and industry, 
1317. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours con- 
sumers’ co-operation, 164. 

Sask.: annual report of commissioner of 
co-operation and markets, 1211; amend- 
ments to law relating to co-operative 
associations, 370. 

India: progress of the co-operative move- 
ment in 1926-27, 1216. 

United Kingdom: financial statistics of 
societies in 1927, 1229. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual congress of, 720. 
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Co-operative Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland: 


60th congress of, 721. 


Co-partnership: 
See Prorit-SHARING. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada: 
bonus for employees at Trail, 39. 


Cost of Living: 
See PRICES. 


Costigane, A. P., secretary of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association: 
address on the rehabilitation work of the 
Se LE Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


Crawford, A. W., Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for Ontario: 
appointment of, 563; 
2 ea on Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 


Credit: 
U.S.A.: purposes of loans made to workers 
by company credit union, 728. 


Criminal Code: 

Canada: amendments desired by T. and L. 
Congress, 38. 

bill to amend sections concerning unlawful 
associations, sedition, ete., 440. 

defeat of amending bill, 581. 

ae brotherhoods urge amendment to, 

Alta.: Federation of Labour 
amendments to, 165. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See INDUSTRIAL Disputes; Prices; Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Clothing Industry: 

U.S.A.: Bulletin of New York State De- 
partment of Labour indicating amount 
of home work, 877; five-day week for 
garment workers in New York, 683; 
unemployment insurance in men’s clothing 
industry in Chicago and Rochester, 819. 


Cohen, J. L: 
Study of Mothers’ Allowance Legislation in 
Canada, 240. 


advocates 


Danzig: 
See PRICES. 
Denmark: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Dennis, Carl D.: 

special commissioner to investigate fishing 
and lumbering industries in relation to 
Workmen’s Compensation in Nova Scotia. 
report of, 102, 150. 


Department Stores: 
See RETAIL STORES. 


Dictionary of Occupational Terms: 
publication of British Ministry of Labour. 
ve 


Disasters: 
explosion of gas at Coal Creek mine, B.C., 
1286; explosion at chemical works, 
Toronto, 1286; foundering of Manasoo, 
1286, 1316; oil explosion, Calgary, 1296; 
Hollinger Mine, 273, 274, 378, 612, 1180, 
1206; Welland canal construction, 1286. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

problems of compensation in Canada and 
U\S.A., article by Dr. H. H. Kessler and 
B. S. Coleman, 342. 

tuberculosis mortality among _ industrial 
workers in Canada and U.S.A., 440. 

pneumonia death rate among iron foundry 
workers, 440. 

et and health in dusty trades, 
876. 


respiratory diseases in industry-—outline of 
article by R. M. Hilton, senior investi- 
gator, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario, Department of Health, 1341. 

Ont.: Department of Health reports on 
silicosis and caisson disease, 1209; in- 
vestigation of problem of hernia, 274; 
rates of compensation for silicosis, 341: 
regulations respecting protection of per- 
sons working in compressed air, 604; 
study of silicosis by Dr. A. R. Riddell 
and H. E. Rothwell, 618. 

Que.: compensation for blood poisoning, 
567; lead poisoning cases studied by 
Division of Industrial Hygiene of McGill 
University, 1318. 

United Kingdom: list of compensable 
diseases in Great Britain, 220. 

U.S.A.: compensation for radium poisoning, 
619; respiratory diseases among indus- 
trial workers, 492; silicosis recommenda- 
tions of New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, 1351. 

South Africa: mechanization recommended 
in gold mining industry to reduce losses 
by miner’s phthisis, 1107. 

See also Leap; MINES AND MINING: 
PAINTING INDUSTRY; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

See STATISTICS, DOMINION BUREAU OF. 
Dominion Coal Company: 

safety record of Caledonia Mine, 491. 


Dominion Iron and Steel Company: 
N.S.: election of employee representatives 
of plant council, 43. 


Dominion Government Employees: 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Douglas, Professor Paul H., University of 
Chicago: 
discusses effect of mechanization of indus- 
try on employment, 682. 


Eastman, Dr. Mack, Research Division Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva: 
review of article on “The European Coal 
Crisis, 1926-27”, 243. 


Economic Conference, World (1927): 

report of Canadian delegates, 443. 

Education: 

Exchange of student employees by Great 
Britain and France, 1059. 

notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship, 41, 170, 270, 385, 625, 980, 1102, 
1227, 1344, 

Canada— : 

administration of Technical Education Act 
by Department of Labour, 145. 

history of vocational education in Canada. 
1038. 

policy of Federal Government regarding 
grants to technical schools, 470. 

Railway Brotherhoods desire continuance of 
appropriation for promoting technical 
education, 169. 

results of Technical Education Act, 1919- 
1928, outlined, 472. 
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Education—Con. 
and L. Congress desires renewal of 
Federal grant for technical education in 
Canada, 35. ‘ ; 

training for an industrial life, an_address 
by L. . Gill, principal of Hamilton 
Technical School, 873. 

vocational bulletins issued by. technical 
education branch, Department of Labour, 
439, 940. 

B.C.: fruit culture course in, 171; functions 
of eee high school at Vancouver. 
1347. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desires renewal 
of Technical Education Act, 383; new 
courses for Saint John Technical School. 
1103; pulp and paper school established 
at Edmundston, 1103. 

N.S.: courses of instruction for fishermen 
at Halifax, 170. 

agricultural vocational school at Ridgetown, 


171. 

Ont.: Chatham to have vocational school. 
1344; co-ordinating officers appointed in 
some vocational school centres, 1346: 
Education Association addressed by Tom 
Moore, 980; employment of graduates 
from vocational schools, 477; Labour 
Educational Association desires renewal 
of grant for technical education, 622; 
mechanical drawing course at Windsor- 
Walkerville technical school, 625; North 

- Bay parents urge technical education. 
1228; registration in Central Technical 
School, Toronto, 171; vocational high 
school for Kingston, 1227, 1344; voca- 
tional teacher’s annual meeting, 1227: 
technical school urged for North Bay, 
1104; technical school for Oshawa, 1227: 

P.E.I.: agriculture to benefit by technical 
education grant, 353. 
ue.: amendment to Technical or Profes- 
sional Schools Act, 462; educational 
program of T. and L. Congress provincial 
executive, 166; educational requests on 
legislative program of Federation of 
Catholic Workers, 40; industrial training 
courses of McGill University, Montreal. 
681; proposed absorption of technically 
trained youths in industries, 42; outline 
of trade school course at Montreal 
Technical School, 1346. 

Sask.: amendments to School Attendance 
Act, School Act, and School Grants Act. 
369; regulation of trade schools advo- 
cated by organized labour, 166; Saskatoon 
Home and School Club requests vocational 
school, 1344. 

Australia: system of technical education in 
south Australia. 

Brazil: government subsidizes 
training, 100. 

India: vocational training in ordinance. 
and clothing factories, 985. 

Poland: vocational training in industry and 
agriculture, 985, 

Rumania: government training of appren- 
tices, 985. 

United Kingdom: miners’ welfare national 
scholarships scheme, 382; technical educa- 
tion for juvenile unemployed, 101; study 
of technical education in relation to 
employment by Education Committee of 
the flour milling industry, 1345. 

U.S.A.: co-operative industrial courses of 
trade schools, 385; growth of foreman 
training courses in various industries, 
170; part-time shop and school plan, 271; 
progress of vacotional education, 270. 

See also CHLDREN AND CHILD LABOUR. 


vocational 


Egypt: 
See INDUSTRIAL, RELATIONS; PRICES. 


Eight-hour-day: 
See Hours or Lasour. 


Elections: 

amendments to Election Act urged by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 38; by 
railway brotherhoods, 168. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires amend- 
ment to Franchise Act, 165. 

B.C.: amendment to Election Act, 582. 

Sask.: amendments to Act desired by 
provincial executive T. and L. Congress, 
166. 


See also Hours AnD Lagour. 
Electricians: See LiceNsInc or WoRKMEN. 


Electrical Code, Canadian: See CANADIAN 
ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 


Electro-Metallurgical Company of Canada 
Limited: 
accident prevention at Welland works, 274. 


Electric Power: See Wages. 


. 


Electrical Trades: 
Canada: uniform electrical code proposed, 
146. 
Que.: electrical inspection in province, 146. 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Elevators: See SArerTy AND HEALTH. 
Employers’ Associations: See WorkMeEn’s 
COMPENSATION. 


Employers’ Liability: 
United Kingdom: proceedings under act in 
1926, 264. 


Employment: 

Canada: annual review of employment as 
reported by employers during 1927, 58. 

effect of mechanization of industry on, 
682, 818, 1040. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment 52, 180, 290, 393, 498, 635, 
763, 880, 988, 1122, 1238, 1356. 

monthly report by employers (with charts) 
52, 180, 290, 393, 498, 635, 763, 880, 988, 
1122, 1238, 1356. 

annual meeting of various bodies to secure 
harvest labour, 879. 

Canadian Construction Association favours 
winter employment in construction in- — 
dustry, 174. 

lack of skilled labour in copper mining 
industry, 869. 

report of employment in Canadian Mining 
industry, 1121. 

employment in mining industry, 1121. 

Ita.: number of employees in various in- 
dustries in 1927, 718. 

Maritime Provinces: employment in fishing 
industry in 1927, 711. 

Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act in regard to employ- 
ment of white women in Chinese estab- 
lishments, 938. 

Que.: proposed absorption of technically 
trained youths in industries, 42. 

Sask.: conference on winter work for British 
harvesters, 1181. 
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Employment—Con. 

United Kingdom: conditions in British 
Mining industry in 1927, 1007; national 
advisory Council for juvenile employ- 
ment, in England and Wales, 343; trans- 
ference of young miners from stagnant 
districts, 1321. 

U.S.A.: bulletin of Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment: of Labour on_ night employ- 
ment of women, 1196; list of employ- 
ments prohibited to children under 16 in 
Tllinois, 266; percentage of women wage- 
earners in, 683. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in other countries, 518, 653, 
782, 902, 1006, 1140, 1260, 1373. 


See also CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MeEr- 
CHANT MARINE; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lazour; EpucaTion; EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICE OF CANADA; INDIANS; LEAD; LEGAL 
DecIsIons; Mines AND MiInine; RE- 
HABILITATION; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES; 
WoMEN. 

Employment Permits: See MIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT. 


Employment Service of Canada: 
activities during 1927, 144. 
operation of Canadian system outlined at 
convention of International Association 
of Public Employment Services, 1203. 
work of Department of Soldier’s Civil Re- 
establishment in regard to employment 
of ex-service men taken over by, 597. 
report for period October to December, 
1927, 196; January to March, 1928, 515; 
April to June, 1928, 899; July to Septem- 
ber 1928, 1257. 
monthly report by provinces with charts 
and tables, 73, 191, 300, 403, 508, 646, 
774, 891, 999, 1133, 1249, 1366. 
Alta.: work of offices in 1927, 716. 
.: work of offices in 1927, 968. 
: work of offices in 1927, 604. 
ue.: summary of operations in 1927, 147; 
Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
bringing provincial offices within scope 
of fair wage clause, 40. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
ninth annual meeting of, 497. 


Employment Services, Private: 
T. and L. Congress urges that regulations 
governing Employmetn Service of Can- 
ada be made applicable to, 39. 
Que.: abolition of private employment 
bureaus sought by provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 166. 


Employment Services; International Associa- 
tion of: 
report of proceedings at sixteenth annual 
convention, 1119. 


Explosives: 
Canada: accidents with, 445; increase in 
production of, 445 


See also MINES AND MINING; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 
Equity Court: See INJUNCTIONS. 


Esthonia: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Exchequer Court of Canada: See LreGat DE- 
CISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 
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Factories and Factory Legislation: 

Alta.: factory inspection in 1927, 715; new 
regulations under Factory Act governing 
oil drilling operations, 709. 

Man.: Ge apelin respecting dry cleaning 
establishments, 943. 

N.B.: amendments to Factories Act, 1197; 
Federation of Labour desires better condi- 
tions for women in canning factories, 383. 

N.S.: factory inspection activities, 1069. 

Ont.: factory inspection in 1927, 603. 

Que.: factory inspection in 1927, 146. 

sess inspections of factories, etc., in 1927, 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fair Wages: 

Canada: administration of by Department 
of Labour, 142. 

Federation of Catholic Workers ask amend- 
cae Dominion Fair Wages regulations, 

0. 

T. and L. Congress memorandum to govern- 
ae on Dominion Fair Wage policies, 
33% 

House of Commons adopts amendment pro- 
viding for fair wage clause in incorpora- 
tion of Niagara Falls Memorial Bridge 
Company, 351. 

monthly list of Dominion Government 
Contracts, 79, 204, 310, 411, 530, 669, 
788, 907, 1016, 1146, 1264, 1379. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desires ap- 
pointment of Dominion Fair Wage 
Officer for Maritimes, 383. 

N.S.: fair wage clause in provincial con- 
tracts desired by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 167: fair wage clause 
in provincial government contracts indi- 
eated in Speech from the Throne, 163. 

Ont.: Provincial Council of Carpenters 
desires amendments to regulations, 731. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers re- 
quest application of fair wages regula- 
tions to provincial works, 40; complaints 
received by provincial Department of 
Labour, 147; regulations governing fair 
wages desired by provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 166. 


See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


Family Allowances: 

Canada: proposed scheme by Reverend 
Father Leon Lebel, S.J., 598. 

Belgium: national fund outlined, 599; pro- 
vision for family allowances in public 
contracts, 868. 

France: family allowance scheme of, 593. 

Quebec: Federation of Catholic Workers 
desire family allowance for provincial 
civil servants, 40 


Family Budget: See PRICES. 
Farming: See AGRICULTURE; CO-OPERATION; 
WAGES; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
convention and legislative program of, 
1090. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


See AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; IN- 


PRICES. 


Finland: 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
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Fire Departments: 
N.S.: Legislature adopts Two Platoon Act, 


114. 
Ont.: Fire Fighters’ Association desires 
three-platoon system, 719. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 


favour double shift for firemen, 40. 
Sask.: two-platoon system for firefighters 
in Moose Jaw, 106. 


Firemen: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION: 
FirE DEPARTMENTS; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


Fire Prevention: 
fire drills recommended for factories and 
stores, in “Fire Prevention week” pro- 
clamation, 1068. 


First Aid: 

Man.: industries and occupations utilizing 
first aid, 373. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association 
favour first aid in schools, 622; regula- 
tion regarding first aid kits, 600; Work- 
men’s Compensation Board recommends 
first aid kits in plants, 608. 


See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 

Canada: Supreme Court of Canada declares 
regulation of fish canneries ultra vires, 
1312. 

Maritime Provinces: report of Federal 
Commission on fisheries in, 711. 

N.S.: action of government regarding rates 
of assessment in fishing industry, 481; 
evidence of fishing captains before com- 
mission of enquiry into fishing industry 

.as regards compensation ratings, 26; 
fishing fleet disasters, 480: report and 
recommendations of provincial commission 
to investigate fishing and lumbering in- 
dustries regarding compensation ratings, 
150. 

P.E.I.: instruction for fishermen in pre- 
paration and co-operative marketing of 
fish, 353. 


See also Co-OPERATION; EDUCATION. 


Fishing Industry: See INDIANS; NAVIGATION - 
WAGES; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Fleming, A. Grant, M.D.: co-author of article 
on co-operative health service to small 
plants, 610. 


Foundries: 
Que.: moulders’ union requests appointment 
of foundry inspector, 166. 


See also DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


France: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP ; FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES; Hours or Lasour; INpDus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF NATIONS; 
Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
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Frey, John P., president of Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labour: 

address on Labour’s 
prevention, 566. 


views on accident 


Freedom of Association: 


International Labour Office publishes second 
volume on, 878, 


Fuel: 

pulverized coal to be used in ships, 1064. 
Garnishee: 

Man.: amendment to County Courts Act 


regarding garnishee orders, etc., 463. 
See also WAGES. 


Germany: See Hours or LAsour; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES: INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR | ORGANIZATION; PENSIONS ; 
Prices; SocraL INSURANCE; UN®EMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE. 


Godson, Judge: _ 
appointed special commissioner to investi- 
gate Hollinger Disaster, 274. 


See ACCIDENTS. 


Great Britain: See Unirep Kinepoas. 


Green, William, President American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
analysis of unemployment problem, 442. 
Group Insurance: See INSURANCE. 
Handicapped Workers: See MINIMUM WaAcES; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Harbour Workers: See WorKMEN’sS CoOMPEN- 
SATION. 


Harrington, G. S. Minister of Mines in Nova 
Scotia: 
pays tribute to coal miners of the province, 


Harvest Labour: 
annual meeting of bodies to secure supply 
of, 879. 
Sask.: conference on winter 
British harvesters, 1181. 


Health Insurance: See INsuRANCE; SAFeTY AND 
HEALTH. 


Health Department of Canada: 
See PENSIONS AND NatioNaL Heatru, Dr- 
PARTMENT OF. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Labour: 

addresses to International Labour Confer- 
ence on security of Labour, 750; Trades - 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 1089: 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 1350. 

conference with U.S. Secretary of Labour 
concerning border-crossing regulations, 7. 

elected chairman of the selection committee 
of International Labour Conference, 741. 

member of Advisory Council of the 
American Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion, 289. 

presides at executive conference of Cana- 
dian Council of Child Welfare, 1335. 

senior Canadian Government representative 
at International Labour Conference. 
Geneva, 739. 

settlement of dispute between the Avon 
Coal Company, Limited, and its coal 
miners, 251. 

settlement of dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and its motormen, etc.. 
339, 352. 

receives delegation of civil service organiza- 
tion in regard to establishment of 
national council, 483. 

refers to conclusion of Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association case in House of 
Commons, 238. 

statement to press on unemployment insur- 
ance, 1037. 


work for 
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Heenan, Hon. Peter—COon. 
settlement of dispute between Canadian 
National Steamships and certain of its 
employees, 1327. 


Hernia: 
investigation of, in Ontario, 274. 
See DISEASES INDUSTRIAL; WoORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Holidays: 
See CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS; Hours 
OF LABOUR. 


Hollinger Mine Disaster: 

appointment of special commissioner to 
conduct inquiry, 274. 

comment of Canadian Mining Journal in 
recommending establishment of central 
mining rescue station, 273. 

verdict of coroner’s jury, 378. 

report of commissioner (part I-causes, 612; 
part IJ-recommendations, 1180, 1206). 


Home Work: See CLotHine INDUSTRY. 


Hours of Labour: 


Brotherhood of Railway clerks. desire 
44-hour week, 730. 
International Labour Office Report on 


work hours in European coal mines, 858; 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
favours 5-day week, 1321. 

Canada: attitude of Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to eight-hour day, 737. 

Canadian Nurses’ Association commend 
8-hour day, 7. 

Convention action of Railway Division No. 
4 (Canada) of A. F. of L. in regard to 
working hours, etc., 620. 

_ Federal Office Cleaners’ Association desire 
holidays with pay and allowance for sick 
eave, 268. 

Holidays with pay for Canadian National 
Railway shopmen, 563 

TP. and L. Congress policy regarding work- 
ing hours as included in _ legislature 
program, 37, 39 

>. and L. Congress convention adopts 
resolutions respecting working day, etc., 


1085. 
Alta.: federation of labour urges 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week, 165; requests 


8-hour day in mines, 165. 

Argentine: adoption of 8-hour day legisla- 

Se tiony lois. 

B.C.: operations of Hours of Work Act in 
1927, 969; T. and L. Congress executive 
desires extension of Hours of Work Act 
to include all workers, and limitation of 
working hours for boys, 267 

Man.: Act providing one day’s rest in 
seven, 463, 567; overtime permits issued 
amei927, 372. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desires 9-hour 
day in lumbering industry, 383. 

N.S.: 8-hour day clause in provincial gov- 
ernment contracts sought by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 167 

Ont.: average weekly hours of labour of 
female employees in various industries, 
1071; holidays with pay for Toronto 
moving picture operators. of Famous 
Players Corporation of Canada, 567; 
hours of employees in various industries 
in 1926-27, 603; policy adopted by Brinton- 
Peterboro Carpet Company, Limited, in 
yegard to annual holidays for employees, 
716; Provincial Council of Carpenters 
desires 5-day week of 40-hours, 731; regu- 
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Hours of Labour—(Con. 
lations relating to hours of commercial 
vehicle drivers, 1011; survey of various 
industries, 1109; two weeks’ holidays with 
pay for workmen of Board of Education. 
Toronto, 345. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
desire amendments to Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act relating to hours of labour 
of children, and closing of theatres on 
Sunday, 40; one days’ rest in seven urged 
by provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress, 166; government to enforce 
observance of Lord’s Day Act, 1400. 

Sask.: amendment to City Act regarding 
early closing of shops, 369; executive of 
T. and L. Congress ask legislation estab- 
lishing 8-hour day, and one day’s rest in 
seven for hotel and cafe employees, 166; 
pee day for drivers of public vehicles, 


France: progress of 8-hour day movement, 
242; regulations concerning eight-hour 
day Act, 1205. 

Germany: extension of 8-hour day to iron 
and steel industry, 175; reduction in 
hours in various industries in, 242. 

Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publies); 7-hour day in, 96 

United Kingdom: amendment to law re- 
lating to the closing of shops, 1271; 
Industrial Council of Printing and Allied 
Trades recommend double shifts instead 
of overtime work, 243; repeal of 8-hour 
day amendment to Coal Mines Act (8- 
hour day Act) rejected, 359; Trades 
Union Congress urges ratification of 
Washington convention and repeal of 
Mines EHight-Hour Act, 1099. 

U.S.A.: analysis of hours of labour in 
Pennsylvania, 634; California State 
Building Trades Council favour 5-day 
week for public works, 458; five-day week 
plan of Macfadden publications, 837; 
five-day week for employees of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union in New York, 683; union scale of 
hours in various trades, annual com- 
pilation of Bureau of Labour, 1384. 


See also ACCIDENTS; AGREEMENTS; FIRE 


DEPARTMENTS; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS, LEAGUE OF NATIONS; 
WAGES. 

Hospitals: 

B.C.: Executive of T. and L. Congress 
advocates free hospitalization for 
maternity cases, 267. 

Ont.: provincial section of Union of 


Canadian Municipalities request increase 
of grant to hospitals and homes for 
senile patients, 283. 

U.S.A.: provisions made by various trade 
union organizations for their aged and 
infirm members, 623. 

See ‘also ACCIDENTS; INSURANCE; 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Hotels: 
Alta.: definition of “hotel” for purposes 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 482; 
Federation of Labour urges sanitary 
regulations in, 165. 
See also Hours oF LABour. 


Housing: 
Que.: proposed amendment to Montreal 
building by-laws limiting number of per- 
sons in dwelling, 96. 
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Industrial Nursing: See SAFETY AND HEATH. 


Industrial Organization: 

United Kingdom: Factors in industrial 
efficiency as reported in a survey by 
British Committee on Industry and 
Trade, 630; report of Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry Committee, 276. 


See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT. 
See CONFER- 


Industrial Peace Conference: 


ENCES. 


Industrial Relations: 

international congress on, 21. 

Ont.: employees’ welfare provisions in 
various industries, 1108. 

Australia: majority and minority reports 
of Australian mission to U.S.A., 345. : 

Egypt: commission to study labour condi- 
tions in, 28. 

France: government study of rationalization 
of industry, 1042. 

Netherlands: conference between Federa- 
tion of Employers and trade unions, 845. 


United Kingdom: recommendations of 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry Committee, 
276. 


U.S.A.: Enquiry into wage systems by In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of Metal 
Trades Association, 1104. 


See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION; JOINT CouN- 
CILS AND MANAGEMENT. 


Industrial Research: See RESEARCH. 


Industrial Situation: 
Monthly review of, including employment, 
strikes, prices, trade, etc., 8, 107, 246, 
346, 446, 568, 684, 822, 944, 1044, 1184, 
1322, 


Injunctions: 

U.S.A.: amendment to Federal Code rela- 
tive to issuance of, desired by American 
Federation of Labour, 105; anti-injunction 
bill submitted to U.S. Congress, 105; 
Labour views on alleged misuse of, 1037; 
injunction against A.F. of L. denied 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
30D. 


See also BurLtpiIna INDUSTRY; LrGAL De- 
CISIONS. 


Insurance: 

annual index to current literature dealing 
with casualty insurance, suretyship, etc., 
1927; 346. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks desire 
pret of sickness and accident insurance, 

Canada: insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity in Canada and 
other countries, 361. 

Report of Committee on Unemployment, 
Sickness and Invalidity Insurance adopted 
by House of Comons, 586. 

group insurance in paper industry, 943. 

Alta.: Civil Service Association endorse 
group life insurance plan, 41; Federation 
of Labour desires health insurance legis- 
lation, 165. 

compulsory insurance by owners of 
automobiles desired by T. and L. Con- 
gress provincial executive, 267: proposed 
legislation to provide for health insur- 


INDEX 


Insurance—Con. 
ance, 106; provincial system of health 
insurance proposed, 3, 241; report of 
committee of Legislature on public health 
insurance, 261. 

Man.: group insurance for teachers, 463. 

Ont.: group insurance for employees Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 51; survey of 
sickness and group insurance in various 
industries, 1110. 

Australia: provisions of bill providing for 
national insurance against old age and 
disability, 1214. 

France: social insurance in, 591. 

Germany: social insurance in, 594. 

South Africa: system of national insurance 
for sickness, risks, etc., 3. 

United Kingdom: national health insurance 
in, 341. 

US.A.: revised insurance charges for rail- 
way employees, 274. 

See also BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY ; CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS; PENSIONS; WorRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


International Association for Social Progress: 
conference agenda includes question of rais- 
Ing school leaving age of juveniles, 1229. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
‘ment Services: 
aims and accomplishments outlined at annual 
convention by R. A. Rigg, Director, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, 1200. 


International Association for the Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations: 
first triennial congress of, 21]. 


International Conference of Social Work: 
meeting of, 5. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
fourth congress of, 169. 


International Labour Organizations, League 
of Nations: 

progress of ratifications of various draft 
conventions, .51, 175, 284, 387, 878. 

proposed revision of conventions, 633. 

legal status of refugees discussed at con- 
ference of, 878. 

report of meeting of safety sub-committee 
by R. B. Morley, Canadian delegate, 44. 

an American view as expressed in a report 
by National Industrial Conference Board 
(United States) 1117. 

Canada: work of Department of Labour 
in connection with, 145. 

T. and L. Congress desires ratification of 
draft conventions by Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, 38. 

Que.: Executive of T. and L. Congress 
seeks provincial representation Inter- 
national Labour Organization Confer- 
ences, establishment of 8-hour day, pro- 
tection of women and children in in- 
dustry, 166. 

Germany: extension of 8-hour day to iron 
and steel industry, 175. 

1st Conference— 

eight-hour day convention, British proposal 

ee revision discussed by Governing Body, 


Germany and the hours convention, 820. 
10th Conference— 
report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on work of; 732. 


INDEX 
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International Labour Organizations, League 
ef Nations—Con. 


11th Conference— 

agenda of: 493; Canadian delegates to 
conference, 493; Canadian delegates’ 
speeches, 746-750; date of opening, 633; 
text of proceedings, 738; photograph of 
Canadian delegates, 1115; text of reso- 
lutions adopted, 757; questionnaire re- 
garding accident prevention, 878. 


12th Conference— 
agenda, 738; abolition of forced labour, 
986. 


Special Maritime Conference, 1929 :— 
maritime labour, 986. 
question of minimum competency of navi- 
gating offices added to agenda, 1236. 


International Labour Office at Geneva:— 
activities in 1927, 284. 
advisory committee on intellectual workers 
formed, 51. 
duties as clearing house of information, 
387. 
proposed establishment of new industrial 
classification of causes of death, 633. 
report on the prevention of accidents, 286. 
report on wages, hours of work, and pro- 
duction in European coal mines 633, 858. 
report on work of safety sub-committee, 44. 
summary of scientific work of, 175. 
summary of report of Director of, 744, 760. 
tribute paid to the statistical work of, 633. 
vacancy for chief of statistical section, 1116. 
visit of Canadian Prime Minister, 1114. 
visit of the Director to the Far East, 1354. 
Publications: annual list of publications, 
285; agricultural workers, 494; collection 
of labour laws of Latin-American coun- 
tries, 286; compulsory sickness insurance, 
176, 388; freedom of association, 878, 
986, 1114; migration laws and treaties, 
1115, 1355; minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery, 388; “Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion in the United States” 206; occu- 
pation and health, 494, 634, 878, 1116; 
seasonal unemployment in various coun- 
tries, 442; sickness insurance in Ger- 
many, 1114; study of journalism, 1116; 
survey of legal decisions on labour law, 
388; synopsis of articles in October- 
November issue of International Labour 
Review, 1237. 


Governing Body— 

38th session, Canadian Minister of Labour 
represented by Dr. W. A. Riddell, 284. 

proposed revision of 8-hour day conven- 
tion, 287. 

James Simpson acts as substitute Canadian 
representative, 106. 

39th session, 633. 

42nd session, 1236, 1354. 

increase in membership, 1114. 

meeting of advisory committee on intel- 
lectual workers, 1236. 

proposed amendment to treaty of Versailles, 
to increase membership of governing 
body, 493. 


Joint Maritime Commission— 
agenda of: 284. 
8th session of, 493. 


International Nickel Company, Limited: 
pension scheme of, 173. 
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International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany: 
pension plan of, 924. 
International Conference of Trade. Union 
Women: 
meeting of, 169. 


International Trade Secretaries: 
meeting of, 169. 
Invalidity and Old Age Insurance: See PEnN- 
SIONS; INSURANCE. 


Trish Free State: 
PRICES. 


See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 


Ireland (Northern): See Unitrep KIN@poM. 


Italy: See AGRICULTURE;. ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
PRICES. 

Jamaica: See EDUCATION. 

Japan: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Joint Councils and Management: 


Canada: Civil Service Federation of 
Canada desires establishment of WNa- 
tional Civil Service Council, 268. 

House of Commons approves National Civil 
Service Council, 371. 

Joint Co-operative plan of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 489. 

Sir Henry Thornton on success of union co- 
operation management on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 1097. 

N.B.: co-operative plan of James Pender 
and Company, Limited, Saint John, 282. 

N.S.: suecess of plant councils.in Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company’s mills in 
Sydney, 43. 

Ont.: shop committees in various industries, 
1109. 

United Kingdom:* progress and develop- 
ment of the peace-in-industry confer- 
ences with ultimate objective of a 
national industrial council, 4, 278, 444, 
706, 846, 1037, 1098, 1178; proposed 
publication of a directory of industrial 
management, 242; program of Joint In- 
dustrial Council of the Printing and 
Allied Trades, 243; recommendations of 
Liberal Inquiry Committee, 277; success 
of Whitley Councils in Great Britain, 
102. 

U.S.A.: co-operative policy of Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company, 565; union-manage- 
ment co-operation on Pittsburgh rail- 
ways, 43. 


Julius, G. A., chairman of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council: 

address on research work of Council, 100. 

Kentucky: See PENSIONS. 

Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 

Minister of Canada: 

address before Ottawa Branch of League 

of Nations Society on Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty and work of League in pro- 
moting international peace, 1230. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
boards and officials of Federal and Pro- 


vincial Departments of Labour, 1174. 


pone ontions of Federal Department of La- 

our :— 

annual report, 141. 

bulletins of Technical Education Branch, 
Department of Labour, 439, 563, 940, 
1038. 


report on co-operativd associations in 
anada, 940. ‘ 

report on labour organization, 484. 

report on organization in industry, com- 
merce and professions in Canada, 1928, 
16 


Alta.: report of the Commissioner of La- 
bour for 1927, 714. 

B.C.:, appointment of Hon. W. A. Mac- 
kenzie as Minister of Labour, 1037; re- 
port for 1927, 966. 

Man.: creation of Labour Department 
urged by organized labour, 167; depart- 
ment established, 240; report of Bureau 
of Labour for 1926-7, 372. 

N.S.: provincial Department of Labour 
desired by executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 167. 

Ont.: booklet of Department of Labour on 
Apprenticeship Act, 942; report for 1927. 
603; safety division for Department of 
Labour, 1211. 

Que.: annual report, 146. 

Sask.: establishment of a Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries, 369; 
annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industries, 262. 

Australia: official year book for 1927, 1040. 

US.A.: activities of forty-three State 
Departments of Labour, 1182; activities 
and standards of Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labour, 683; report 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, 244; Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labour bulletins on hazards 
of paint spraying, 557; on union scale of 
wages and hours, 634; Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labour, bulletin on financial 
losses due to an industrial accident, 103: 
New York State Commission of Labour 
advocates exclusive State insurance for 
. Workmen’s Compensation, 326. 


Alta.: legislation in 1928, 582; legislative 

ee ae of Federation of’ Labour, 
4, 

B.C.: legislation in 1928, 581; legislative 
program of provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 267; reports of various 
committees of legislature, 261. — 

Man.: legislation in 1928, 463; “Legislative 
Year Book for 1928”, publication of the 
Trades and Labour Council of Winni- 
peg, 562; T. and L. Congress executive 
submits its program to Legislature, 167. 

N.B.: legislation in 1928, 1197. 

N.S.: amendment to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, Elections Act, Motor Vehicle 
Act, Act governing miners’ relief socie- 
ties, Act to dissolve Grand Council of 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, 962; 
legislative program of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress, 167. 

Bee amendment to Public School Act. 
96 


Ont.: amendment to Children’s Protection 
Act, 975; labour legislation in 1928, 464; 
Apprenticeship Act, 269; outline of 
federal and provincial legislation desired 
by provincial municipalities, 283. 

Que.: legislation in 1928, 459; proposals 
submitted to Legislature by T. and L 
Congress provincial executive, 166; pro- 
vincial legislative program of Federation 
of Catholic Workers, 40; rights of minors 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 975. 

Sask.: legislation in 1928, 369; legislative 
program of T. and L. Congress provincial 
executive, 166. 

Italy: publication of International Year 
Book of Agricultural Legislation, 220. 
Mexico: program of labour legislation sub- 
mitted to National Congress of Repre- 
oe of Workers and Employers, 
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New Zealand: conference for the investiga- 
tion and revision of industrial legislation, 
279, 707, 1100. 

United Kingdom: new Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1927, 442; provisions of 
Trades Union Bill, 736. 

US.A.: agreed to legislation in Ohio, 565; 
“Law of organized Labour and Indus- 
trial Conflict”, reference work: by Edwin 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 621. 


“Labour Gazette”: 
circulation of, 148. 


Steacy Oakes, 344; legislative proposals 
submitted to Congress by American 
Federation of Labour, 105; - proposed 
legislation for injured workmen, 242; 
summary of pamphlet on codified labour 
law of New York State, 1118. 

See also AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 


legislation in 1928, 581. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
program of legislation, 40. 

House of Commons considers unemployment 
sickness and invalidity insurance, 361. 

a of Old Age Pensions legislation, 


proposals submitted to Dominion Govern- 
ment_by legislative board of the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 168. 

Publication of Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927572: 

report of Department of Labour on legis- 
lation in 1926, 143. 

Trades and Labour Congress submits its 
legislative program to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 31 


ORGANIZATION; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES: 
PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WorkK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Labour Movement: 


Encyclopaedia of, published under auspices 
of British Labour Party, 1104. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 


Annual report of Department of Labour on 
labour organization, 484. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour to under- 
take campaign to organize workers on an 
industrial basis, 1348 

History of Trade Union Organization in 
Canada, 1352. 


INDEX 


Labour Organization—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires organ- 
ization of agricultural workers, 164: 
opposed to company unions and dual 
organizations, 165. 

N.S.: amendment to Act dissolving Grand 
Council of Provincial Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation, 965. 


Ont.: Labou Educational Association 
favour organizations of common labourers 
in, 622. 


organized workers in various countries, 486. 

United Kingdom: results of the ballot of 
Nottinghamshire miners on union affilia- 
tion, 634. 

U\S.A.: “American Labour Dynamics in the 
Light of Post War Developments”’—a 
review of labour tendencies during past 
ten years, 1353; an employer’s reasons for 
unionizing his plant, 281. 

Bee also JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGE- 
MENT; CRIMINAL CODE; TRADE DISPUTES 
AND TRADE UNIoNsS Act. 


Labour Organizations: 
notes on labour union activities, 164, 267, 
383, 620, 860, 979, 1090, 1217, 1350. 


International— 

Bricklayers’ Masons’ and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, convention 
Of iver, 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of, 22nd convention of, 1219: 
description and dedication of home for 
aged members, 1224; first Canadian 
carpenter to enter new home for aged 
members, 1343. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalga- 
mated: convention of, 864; renews unem- 
ployment insurance scheme, 819. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America: 14th convention of, 1220. 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies: five-day deek agreement at New 
York, 683. 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Bro- 
therhood of: convention of, 863. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of: convention of, 1093. 
Mine Workers of America, United: See 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Moulder’s Union of North America, Inter- 
national: 27th convention of, 1351. 

Musicians, American Federation of: 
vention of, 864. 

Operating Engineers, International Union 
of: annual convention of, 1223 

Photo-engravers Union: International con- 
vention of, 1094. . 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters of United 
States and Canada, United Association 
of Journeymen: 22nd convention of, 1350. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International: con- 
vention of, 1095. 

ener Conductors, Order of: convention 
of, 2 

Railway Signalmen of America, Brother- 
hood of: 4th biennial convention, 1222. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, Brotherhood of: 13th regular 
and 5th triennial convention, 729. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of: con- 
vention of, 860. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers Interna- 
tional Union of North America: conven- 
tion of, 979. 


con- 
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Labour Organizations—Con. 
International——Con. 
Typographical Union, International: 73rd 
annual convention of, 1221. 
Canada— 
labour organization, annual report by 


Department of Labour, 484. 

sickness benefits provided by trade unions, 
366. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 1077; legislative pro- 
gram submitted to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 31. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: second 
convention of, 1348; memorandum to 
Dominion Government, 265. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
seventh annual convention, 1090; legis- 
lative program submitted to Quebec 
Legislature, 40. 

Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America: convention 
of the Ontario Conference, 384. 

Building Trades, Catholic Federation of: 
convention of, 1091. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of: convention of Ontario 
provincial council, 730. 

Civil Service Federation of Canada: dele- 
gation to Government, 268. 

Civil Service Association of Alberta: annual 
convention of, 41. 

Federal Office Cleaners Union of Ottawa: 
request for wage increases and other 
conditions, 1043. 

Federation of Labour (Alberta): conven- 
tion of, 164. 

Federation of Labour (New Brunswick): 
convention of, 383. 

Firefighters’ Association of Ontario: con- 
vention of, 719. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
convention of, 621. 

Letter Carriers, Federated Association of: 
25th convention, 1217. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Bro- 
therhood of: convention of Canadiar 
Legislative Board, 979. 


Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union: con- 
vention of, 622. 
Mine Workers Union of Canada: conven- 


tion of, 1092. 

Office Cleaners’ Federal Labour Union No. 
67 (Trades and Labour Congress): dele- 
gation to Dominion Government, 268 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Associa- 


tion of: convention of Ontario Associa- 
tion, 384. : 
Postal Employees of Canada, United 


(formerly Dominion Postal Clerks Asso- 
ciation): first convention of, 1218. 

Printing Trades Catholic Federation of: 
convention of, 1091. 

Railway Division No. 4 (Canada) of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour; seventh con- 
vention of, 620. 

United Kingdom: new home of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, 
“Transport House,” 622; program of 
Labour Party, 1041; publication of 
Labour Year Book by Trades Union 
Congress and Labour Party, 471; Trades 
Union Congress, sixtieth convention of, 
1097. 

U.S.A.: National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, activities outlined, 
1096. 

See also JOINT COUNCILS AND 
MENT; WOMEN. 


MANAGE- 


xe | INDEX 


Labour Year Book: 


United Kingdom: 1928 edition published 
under auspices of Trades Union _Con- 
gress and Labour Party of Great Britain, 
471. . 


Latvia: See also INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; PRICES. 


Lead: 

Que.: damages for lead poisoning, 98; 
Division of Industrial Hygiene of McGill 
University studies the problem of lead 
poisoning, 1318. 

Australia: regulation of lead paints in, 162. 

United Kingdom: modification of regula- 
tions under Lead Paint (protection 
against poisoning) Act of Great Britain, 


WZ: 
U.S.A.: extent of lead poisoning in, 876. 
See also PAINTING INDUSTRY. 


League of Nations: 

Canada: instruction of Canadian pupils on 
aims of League, 2. 

Work in promoting international peace, 
described by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, 1230. 

United Kingdom: report of conference un- 
der auspices of League of Nations 
Union, 344. 


Lebel, Rev. Leon, S.J.: 
pamphlet on “ Family Allowances,” 598. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 


Supreme Court of Canada: declares regu- 
lation of fish canneries ultra vires, 1312; 
declares male minimum wage order (gov- 
erning lumber industry, British Colum- 
bia) invalid, 1179; test of judgment, 
1310; decision in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation case (Halls vs. Mitchell), 559. 

Exchequer Court of Canada: decision on 
recourse to Compensation Act precluding 
alternative remedy, 935; decision under 
Army Pensions Act, 558. 

Monthly summary of, 97, 233, 335, 434, 
558, 676, 811, 935, 1033, 1171, 1310, 1399. 

Alta.: condoned misconduct a ground for 
dismissal, 1399; employers’ Liability, 435. 
.C.: cases arising out of Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 233, 335, 811; order govern- 
ing lumber industry declared invalid, 1179, 
1310; contributory negligence, 559; eight- 
hour day law as protection to employers, 
677; cases employers’ liability, 434; 
regulation of fish canneries ultra vires, 
1312; Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act, 
812; Workmen’s Compensation Act, 935. 

Man.: contract of hiring, 676; wage agree- 
ment valid by acceptance of terms, 235. 

N.B.: agreement by bankrupt workman 
regarding disposal of wages, 97; liability 
of local board for vocational education 
out of district, 1311; Supreme Court 
affirms decision of Workmen’s Compensa- 

‘ tion on question of fact, 234. 

N.S.: Supreme Court decision regarding 
liability of hospital, 434; Workmen’s 
Compensation, 811. 

Ont.: contributory negligence, 234; future 
earnings of undischarged bankrupt, 677: 
title of “doctor” illegal for drugless 
practitioner, 813; unincorporated unions, 
233; workmen’s compensation, 97. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Oon. 


Que.: combine to restrain commerce illegal, 
435; contract of employment, 558; deci- 
sions arising out of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 98, 335, 337, 435, 567, 
1172; degree of risk in piece work wage 
system, 1399; employer’s negligence, 677; 
industrial accident as understood by 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
1400; validity of agreement requiring 
employment of union labour, 1036, 1171. 

Sask.: breach of contract, 235; damages to 
workman for injuries caused by employ- 
er’s negligence, 1313; municipality ~with- 
out authority to delegate powers for 
licensing of workmen, 1400; workmen’s 
compensation, 106, 1033. | 

United Kingdom: compensation denied when 
unnecessary risk taken, 676; decision on 
“doctrine of common employment” and 
employer’s liability, 343, 436; Trade 
Unions Act and municipal corporations, 
936: wages in lieu of notice, 336. 

U.S.A.: decision of U.S. Circuit Court of 

' Appeal regarding commuters from Can- 
ada, 336; injunction against A.F. of L. 
denied Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, 335; New York State Department 
of Labour bulletin on court decisions on 
Workmen’s Compensation, 1314; wages 
governed by domicile of contractor, 436; 
union of teachers barred by courts of 
Washington State, 813; unlawful assem- 
bly and unlawful arrest, 1173; Workmen’s 
Compensation cases, 813, 814. 

See also ButtpINa INDUSTRY; WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Legal Services: 
recommendation in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan Legislatures that provision 
be made to assure lawyer’s services for 
poor clients, 245. 


Liability Insurance: See Moror VEHICcLes. 


Liberal Industrial Committee of 
Great Britain: 

publication of report on Britain’s Industrial 
Future, 276. 


Inquiry 


Licensing of Workmen: 

B.C.: blasting certificates for miners, 48; 
oa in projectionists’ license fees, 

Man.: examinations for motor vehicle 
drivers and licensing of hoisting and 
stationary engineers sought by provincial 
exécutive of T. and L. Congress, 167. 

Ont.: by-law providing for examining, 
licensing and regulating electrical work- 
ers, 451; examinations for plumbers at 
St. Catharines, 567. 

Que.: examination of moving picture 
machine operators and licensing of en- 
gineers urged by provincial executive of 

and L. Congress, 166; licenses for 
apprentice pilots, 574. 

Sask.: amendment. to Public Vehicles Act, 

providing for licensing of drivers, 370. 


Liens, Mechanics: 
annotation on, by R. L. Reid, K.C., 106. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour desires notifi- 
pation of proposed amendments to Act, 
Des “amendment to Act, 581. 
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Lighthouse Keepers: See PENSIONS. 


Lithuania: See PRIcEs. 
Logan, Harold A., Professor of economics at 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College: 


compiles history of trade union organiza- 
tion in Canada, 1352. 
Logging: See LUMBERING INDUSTRY; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH. 


Longshoremen: 


safety of, to be considered by International 
Labour Organization in 1929, 738. 


draft questionnaire concerning the protec- 
tion against accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships 
adopted by International Labour Con- 
ference, 756. 


See also WAGES; 
TION. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


Lord’s Day Act: See SuNovay. 


Lovat, Lord, chairman of the British Overseas 
Settlement Committee: 


Empire tour regarding migration of British 
settlers 942. 


Lumbering Industry: 


Alta.: amendment to Woodmen’s Lien Act, 
585. 
B.C.: amendment to Woodmen’s Lien for 


Wages Act, 581. 

N.S.: appointment and recommendations of 
Royal Commission to inquire into Work- 
men’s Compensation assessment in rela- 
tion to lumbering industry, 26, 152; 
regulations for industrial or construction 
camps, 490. 

Ont.: results of safety work in lumber 
camps, 1211. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; HouRS OF 
LABourR; INDIANS; SAFETY AND HEALTII; 
WacEes; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Lumbermen’s Safety Association: 


annual meeting discusses progress of safety 
work, 1211. 


report on causes and prevention of accidents 
in lumber camps, 105. 


report of medical superintendent, 49. 


Luxembourg: See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
RGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF NATIONS; 
PRICES. 
Macassey, Sir Lynden: 


article urging that industrial agreements 
be made enforceable at law, 821. 


Mackenzie, Hon. W. A.: 


appointed Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, 1037. 


Macmillan, Dr. W. J., chairman of Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board: 
article on purpose of minimum wage ad- 
ministration, 817. 


Manitoba: See also ARBITRATION AND Con- 
CILIATION; ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; 
BUILDING INDUSTRY; BuILDING PERMITS; 
CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR; EMpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE OF CANADA; FACTORIES 
AND Factory Lecisiation; First Arp; 
Hours or LaAsovur; INTERNATIONAL me 
BOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF Na- 
TIONS; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
BurEAUS; Lapour LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; LEGAL SERVICES; MINeEs AND 
MINING; “MINIMUM Wacss; MOoTHERS’ 
ALLOWANCES: Motor VEHICLES 31. PEN- 
SIONS; PRICES; RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES; SAFETY AND HEALTH; SrTa- 
TIONARY AND HOISTING ENGINEERS; TaAx- 
ATION; THEATRES; UNEMPLOYMENT: 
WorK MEN’ Ss COMPENSATION. 


Manufacturing: 


industrial census of manufactures in Can- 
ada, 1298. 
See also STATISTICS. 


Marine and Fisheries, Department of: 
annual report 1926-27, 179. 


Maritime Provinces: 


See FISHERIES; NEw BRUNSWICK, Nova 
SCOTIA, PRINCE EpWARD ISLAND. 
Maritime Safety League: See CANADIAN 


SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Maternity Allowances: 


Alta.: Federation of Labour 


urges legis- 
lation providing benefits, 164. 


Australia: number of claims granted in 
1927, 414. 
France: maternity benefits in, 592. 


Maternal Mortality: 


report of Division of Child Welfare of the 
eo ep of Health on, in Canada, 
39 


McGill University: 
program and research activity of Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, 681, 723, 1318. 


Mechanics’ Liens: See Lizns, MECHANICS. 


Mechanization of Industry: 


effect on employment, 682, 818, 1040. 
recommended in South African ‘gold mining 


industry to reduce losses by miners’ 
phthisis, 1107. 


Medical Services: 


B.C.: Workmen’s Compensation Board sug- 
gests provision of medical services for 
rural districts, 3. 

Ont.: report of Department of Health dis- 
cusses problem of medical services in con- 
struction camps, 1210. 

See also INSURANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Melchett, Lord (Sir Alfred Mond): 


leader among employers in promotion of in- 
dustrial peace plan in Great Britain, 
sometimes known as “Mond” Conference, 
4, 278, 444, 706, 846, 1037, 1098, 1178. 


Merit-rating: 
Ont.: merit-rating under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in 1928, 608. 
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Metal Industry: See WaAGEs. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
analysis of causes of death, by occupation, 
of industrial policy holders, 440. 
mortality statistics of wage earners in Can- 
ada and U.S.A., 440. ; 
statistical bulletin on changes in earning 
capacity of American population, 1039. 


Mexico: See Lasour LEGISLATION; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 


Michell, Professor H., McMaster University: 
study of efficiency of Canadian labour, 681. 


Migrationsand Settlement: 


Canada: 

immigration to Canada during fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1928, 556; during six 
months ended September 30, 1928, 1296; 
during second quarter, 1928, 934. 

amendment to Immigration Act, 581. 

report of House of Commons Select Stand- 
ing Committee on Immigration, 628. 

Canadian workmen and U.S.A. border regu- 
lations, 7. 

colonization schemes of Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1039. 

cheap passage rates for families of British 
settlers, 1038. 

continuation of “3,000 Families” Scheme, 
817. 

Lord Lovat’s tour regarding migration of 
British settlers, 942. 

T. and L. Congress memorandum on migra- 
tion, 936; resolutions adopted by con- 
Vention, 1081. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour disagrees 
with policy of assisted passage, urging 
survey of natural resources in relation 
to absorption of population, 1349. 

Railway Brotherhoods desire amendment to 
Immigration Act, 168. 

Recommendations of Canadian Child Wel- 
fare Association on juvenile immigra- 
tion, 974, 1181. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour object to out- 
side labour in Minto Coal Fields, 383; 
land settlement agreement with British 
Government, 817. 

_N.S.: immigration in 1927, 1069; land set- 
tlement agreement with British Govern- 
ment, 817. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association 
favour amendments to Immigration Act, 
622; provincial section of Union of Can- 
adian Municipalities recommends en- 
couraging of immigration, 283. 

Sask.: provincial plan of co-operation with 
Dominion and British governments in 
new scheme of settlement of British 
boys, 1355. 

- international conference on emigration and 
immigration in Havana, 250. 

New Zealand: recommendations of indus- 
trial conference, 1101. 

South America: regulation of immigration 
in various countries of, 178. 

United Kingdom: action of government to 
assist migration of unemployed, 1010; re- 
port of Oversea Settlement Committee, 
567; total departures under Act to seyv- 
eral Dominions in 1925-1927, 567. 

US.A.: annual report on immigration, 
1116; immigration in 1926-27, 377. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LABour. 
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Militia Act: 
T. and L. Congress desires amendments to, 
38. 


Military Training: 
T. and L. Congress object to military cadet 
training in schools, 38. 


Miners: See WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION. 
Mines and Mining: 
Canada: 
census of mining industry (report of 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 1298. 

coal production in third quarter, 1928 (re- 
se of Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 

1378. 

employment in mining in Canada (report 
of Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 1121. 

mining industry of Canada in 1927 (re 
ports of Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 

389, 810. 

lack of skilled labour in copper mining in- 
dustry, 869. 

report of Explosives Division of Depart- 
ment of Mines, 445. 

Alta.: annual report of the chief inspector 
of mines, 1198; cause of explosion at 
McGillivray Mine, Coleman, 378; recom- 
mendations and requests of Federation 
of Labour, 165. 

B.C.: amendment to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 581; report of Chamber of 
Mines, for 1927, 1074; new safety lamp 
for mines, 876. 

Man.: amendments to Mines Act requested 

by provincial executive of T. and L. 

Congress, 167; mines regulations for, 312; 

rules under Mines Act, 1205. 

annual report on mining industry, 

855; amendment to act governing miners’ 

relief, 964; tribute to coal miners by 

Hon. G. §S. Harrington, Minister of 

Mines, 6. 

Ont.: amendment to Act, 464; Hollinger 
Mine disaster, 273, 274, 378, report and 
recommendations of commissioner, 612, 
ane 1206; safety work in mines of, 

Que.: mining operations in 1927, 856; min- 
eral production in 1927, 288. 

Germany: miners’ insurance, 595. 

India: number of women employed in 
mines, in various provinces, 312. 

South Africa: mechanization recommended 
in gold mining industry to reduce losses 
by miner’s phthisis, 1107. 

United Kingdom: reorganization of eoal 
industry, 1102; report of Secretary of 
Mines for 1927, 1007; motion to repeal 
8-hour day section of Coal Mines Act 
rejected, 359; mine safety research 
laboratories established at Sheffield, 1182. 

U.S.A.: coal mining fatalities in 1926, 977; 
coal mining statistics for Ohio in 1927, 
1321; co-operative policy of Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company of Colorado, 565; 
Federal inquiry into bituminous coal con- 
ditions in various states desired by or- 
ganized labour, 105; plan to relieve de- 
pression in soft coal industry, 820; pro- 
posed mine safety program, 1347; statis- 
tics of coal mining in Colorado, 961.. 

See also AcctbeENTS INDUSTRIAL; DISEASES 

INDUSTRIAL; Hours or Laxsour; LiceEn- 
SING OF WORKMEN; MIGRATION AND Ser 
TLEMENT; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 
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Miners’ Welfare Fund (Great Britain): 
report of Miners’ Welfare Committee for 
D237, rose. 


Mine Workers of America, United: See 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: See LABour 
ORGANIZATION. 


Minimum Wages: 


General— 

‘Canadian Manufacturers’ Association op- 
poses extension to boys, 735 

draft convention and recommendation on 
minimum wage fixing machinery, adopted 
by International Labour Conference, 751. 

discussion on, by International Labour 
Conference, 745. 

United Kingdom: report of conference on 
minimum wage fixing machinery, etc., 
under auspices of League of Nations 
Union, 344. 

B.C.: T. and L. Congress executive desires 
establishment of minimum wages for 
boys, 267. 

Man.: extension of Women’s Act to boys 
requested by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 167. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association de- 
sires extension of Minimum Wage Act to 
boys, 622; urges minimum rate for 
adolescents working on permits, 389. 


For Men— 

B.C.: Male minimum wage order governing 
lumber industry declared invalid, 1179, 
text of judgment, 1310. 

operation of Male Minimum Wage Act in 
1927, 970. 

order governing catering industry, 340, text 
of order, 260. 

Sask.: extension of Act to male employees 
desired by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 166. 


Female Employees— 

purpose of Minimum Wage Administration 
by Dr. W. J. MacMillan, 817. 

Alta.: amendment to Act, 584; amendment 
to order governing personal service oc- 
cupations and text of new order govern- 
ing fruit and vegetable industry, 854; 
Federation of Labour desires amendment 
to Minimum Wage Act, and upward re- 
vision of wage scale, 164; report for 1927, 

15 


B.C.: 10th annual report of Minimum 

_ Wage Board, 971. 

Man.: administration of Act in 1926-27, 
3/2. 

N.S.: appointment of Minimum Wage 
Board urged by Halifax Trades and La- 
bour Council, 47; enforcement of Mini- 
mum Wage for Woman Act of 1920, de- 
sired by provincial executive of T. and 
L. Congress, 167. 

Ont.: 7th annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 1070. 

Que.: extension of Act to all industries 
desired by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 166; Federation of 
Catholic Workers request rapid applica- 
tion of Act, 40; first annual report 
(1927) of Women’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, 148; orders governing printing, 
book-binding establishments, etc., 30; 
orders Nos. 5 and 6 governing female 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
Female Employees—Con. 


employees in textile trades in Montreal 
and District and in rest of province, 
713; Revision of Order _ governing 
laundries outside Montreal, 1198; com- 
mission resumes investigations, 987. 

Sask.: Board urged by Saskatoon Council 
of Women to add regulations similar to 
those in Manitoba in regard to first aid, 
611; report of activities of Board during 
1927, 263; ruling of Board precludes de- 
ductions from minimum wages for girls 
and women, 106; text of revised orders, 
851. 


See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; WAGES. 


Moffitt, J. A., United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice: methods of conciliation in labour 
disputes in, U.S.A., 238. 


Mond, Sir Alfred: See Lorp MeELcuHetr. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
annual report of, 632. 


Montreal Tramways Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion: 
annual report of, 790. 


Moore, Tom, president, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
address on “attitude of organized Labour 
towards Technical School education,” 980; 
address on accident prevention at Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 746; Labour 
Day message, 938; member of Advisory 
Council of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation, 289. 


Morley, R. B., general manager, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association of On- 
tario: 

report as Canadian delegate to meeting of 
safety sub-committee of International 
Labour Organization, 44. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Mothers’ Allowance Legislation in Canada, 
review of a study by J. L. Cohen, 240. 


Alta.: Federation of Labour desires pro- 
vision for deserted and prisoners’ wives 
and families, under Act, 164; Superin- 
tendent’s report shows large increase in 
beneficiaries, 1338. 


B.C.: annual report of Board, 1926, 29; 
report of committee of Legislature on 
administration of Mothers’ Pensions Act, 
261; T. and L. Congress executive desires 
amendments to Act, 267. 

Man.: annual report Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, Department Public Welfare, 1926, 
29. 

Ont.: amendments to Act, 464; Labour 
Educational Association desires amend- 
ment to Act, 622; ninth annual report 
indicates increase in number of bene- 
ficiaries, 1337; suggested amendment of 
Provincial Command of Canadian Legion, 
845. 

Sask.: report of work under Act in 1927, 
376. 


Motion Picture Theatres: See THEATRES. 
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Motor Vehicles: 
B.C.: ‘Motor Vehicles Act amended, 582. 
Man.: liability insurance for motor owners 
desired by provincial executive of T. and 
L. Congress, 167. 


Sask.: compulsory liability insurance for 
auto owners advocated by organized 
labour, 166. 


See also LICENSING OF WORKMEN; TAXATION. 


Motor Vessels: 
P.E.I.: courses in construction and opera- 
tion of motor engines for boats, 353. 


Moving Picture Machine Operators: See Li- 
CENSING OF WORKMEN. 


Municipalities: 

B.C.: amendments to Municipal Act and 
city charters desired by*provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 267; Munici- 
pal Act amended, 582; municipal em- 
ployees within scope of semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of wages Act, 581. 


Municipalities, Union of Canadian: 
Ontario Section: legislative proposals of, 


283. 
Murdock, Hon. James, former Minister of 
Labour: re-elected vice-president of the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 619. 


National Civil Service Councils: See Civil Ser- 
vice. 


National Council of Women of Canada: 
outline of Year Book for 1928, 1237 


National Industrial Conference Board (U.S.A.): 
discusses problem of obsolescent employee, 
1183; report on expenditure on industrial 
research, 1182; report on extent and re- 


sults of. employees’ stock ownership in 
United States, 5. 


National Research Council of Canada: 
See RESEARCH 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
annual report of, 566. 


Navigation: 
P.E.I.: courses in navigation for fishermen, 
353. 
See also SEAMEN. 
Netherlands: Sce INpDUSTRIAL Disputes; In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


New Brunswick: See APPRENTICESHIP; BUILD- 
ING PERMITS; CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE BLIND; EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICE OF CANADA; EDUCATION; FACTORIES 
AND Factory LEGISLATION; Farr WAGES: 
Hours or Lapour; LABOUR LEGISLATION ; 
LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL DECI- 
SIONS; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
NURSES AND NurSsING; PENSIONS; Prices; 


SAFETY AND Hearn; WAGES; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 
New Zealand: See APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRA- 


TION AND CONCILIATION; INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES; LABOUR LEGISLATION: MIGRATION. 
AND SETTLEMENT; Prices; UNEMPLOY- 
- MENT; WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Norway: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; PRICES. 
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Nova Scotia: 
report of Department of Neawesi Beerees 
for 1927, 1069. 
See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS INDUSTRIAL; BOILERS; BUILDING 
PERMITS; CoAL MINING INDUSTRY; EDU- 


CATION; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CAN- 


ADA; FACTORIES AND Factory L&GIsia- 
LATION; FatIR WaceEs; Fire DeEpart- 
MENTS; FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; 


Hours or LABour; JOINT COUNCILS ANB 
‘MANAGEMENT; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
BurREAUS; LAsour LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
Decisions; LuMBER INDUSTRY; MIGRA- 
TION AND SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM WAGES 
FOR FEMALK EMPLOYEES; MINES: AND 
MINING; PENSIONS; PRICES; SAFETY AND 


HEALTH; UNITED MINE ‘WORKERS OF 
AMERICA ; Wages; WorRKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
annual meeting of, 681. 


Nurses: 
quadrennial meeting of International Coun- 
cil of Nurses, 7. 
'N.B.: Federation of Labour desires addi- 
tional health nurses, 383. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Oil Drilling: 
Alberta Bureau of Labour issues new regu- 
lations governing, 709. 


Old Age Pensions: Sce PENSIONS. 


Occupational Mortality: 


United Kingdom; occupational mortality 
rates in England and Wales, 275. 


Ontario: 
survey of finances, in 1927, 96. 


See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 
Bonus; BurtpiIng INDUSTRY; BUILDING 
PERMITS; BumLpING TRADES; CHILDREN 
AND CHILD Labour; CoAL; CO-OPERATION ; 
DISEASES INDUSTRIAL; EDUCATION; Em- 
PLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; FacToRIES AND Factory LEgIs- 
LATION; Farr Wages; First Arp; Hos- 
PITALS; Hours or Laxsour; INDUSTRIAL 
RELATION; INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF Na- 
TIONS; JOINT CouNncILs; LABoUR DEPART- 
MENTS AND BureEAvuS; LABour LEGISLA- 
TION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL Decisions; Li- 
CENSING OF WORKMEN; LUMBERING IN- 
DUSTRY; MEDICAL SERVICES; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; 
MINIMUM WacESs; MorHers’ ALLOW- 
ANCES; MUNICIPALITIES; PENSIONS; PIc- 
KETING; PLUMBING TRADE; PRICES; RE- 
HABILITATION; RESEARCH; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; THEATRES; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
Waaes; WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Ontario Educational Association: See Epuca- 


TION; MINIMUM WAGES. 


Ontario Railway and Municipal Board: 
outline of functions, 1178. 


Ontario Safety League: See CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 
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Organization in Industry, Commerce and Pro- 
fessions in Canada: 


review of Labour Department report for 
1927, 816. 


Orphans: 


France: temporary allowances for, 593. 
See also PENSIONS. 


Overtime: See Hours or Lagour. 


Painting Industry: 


Canada: 

Trades and Labour Congress urges inves- 
tigation into hazard of spray painting, 
1087. 

National Union of Painters, desire rigid in- 
spection of spraying machines, 162. 

Que.:. Federation of Catholic Workers de- 
sire government control of paint spray- 
ing machines 40; legislation governing 
use of paint sprayers urged by provin- 
cial executive of T. and L. Congress, 166. 


Australia: recommendations regarding pre- 
cautions to be taken in manufacture and 
use of lead paints, 162. : 


U.S.A.: master painters recommend paint 
spraying machines, 275; report of De- 
partment of Labour and Industry of 
Pennsylvania on results of study of paint 
spraying, 557. 

See also DisEAses INDUSTRIAL; LEAD. 


Pedley, Frank G., M.D., Industrial Clinic, Me- 
Gill University: 
articles on industrial health and industrial 
research, 610, 681, 723, 1318. 


Penal Code: 


India: proposed amendment to regarding 
freedom of association, 445. 


Pender and Company Limited, James: 
review of co-operative plan of, 282. 


Pensions: . 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 
administration of by Department of La- 
bour, 144. 

adoption and progress of legislation in va- 
rious provinces, 100, 339, 437. 

synopsis of act, 339. 

estimate by Social Service Council of num- 
ber of persons in several provinces 
elegible for pensions, 710. 

Interprovincial Board appointed, 1035. 

text of regulations under, 138. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour urges ex- 
tension of benefits of the Act, 1349. 

Railway Division No. 4 (Canada) A.F. of 
L. desires amendment to Federal Act in 
LS with railroad retiring age, 
621. 

T. and L. Congress urges its provincial 
committees to press for adoption of legis- 
lation, 1084. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires higher 
rate of pensions and urges legislation 
giving effect to Federal Act, 165; Legis- 
lature inquiry into question of adoption, 
438; Legislature defers action, 245. 

B.C.: number of old age pensioners in, 238; 
statement of payments made by Dominion 
for pensions in, 588; suggested amend- 
ments to Act, 370. 
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Pensions—Con. 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act—Con. 
Man.: adoption of agreeing legislation, 339, 


463; provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress approves adoption of agreeing 
legislation, 167 provincial legislation fore- 
cast, 100. 


N.B.: Federation of Labour favours adop- 


tion of legislation, 383; increased assist- 
ance from Federal Government urged in 
Speech from the Throne, 245. 

N.S.: duties of commission to enquire into 
old age pensions in N.S., 941; Halifax 
T. and L. Council desires legislation giv- 
ing effect to Federal Act, 47; Legisla- 
ture to appoint commission to consider 
establishing system, 815; old age pensions 
inquiry, 163; provincial act desired by 
provincial executive of T. and L.C., 167. 

Ont.: Legislature conducts provincial sur- 
vey in regard to pensions, 100; prelimin- 
ary investigation indicates population of 
pensionable age, 438; Premier G. Howard 
Ferguson intimates legislation to be in- 
troduced, 1037; Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation favour old age pensions, 622; In- 
ternational Union of Bricklayers (On- 
tario Conference) urges pension legisla- 
tion, 384; Provincial Council of Carpen- 
ters desires adoption of legislation, 730; 
Union of Canadian Municipalities desires 
provincial legislation making federal Old 
Age Pensions Act effective, 283. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers de- 
sire adoption of Act by province, 40; T. 
and L. Congress provincial executive urge 
legislation giving effect to Dominion Act, 
166. 

Sask.: legislation enacted making Federal 
Act operative, 339, 369, text of regula- 
tions, 467; memorandum of agreement 
between Federal and provincial govern- 
ments regarding payment of pensions, 
468; provincial legislation forecast, 100; 
review of operation of act, 965; state- 
ment regarding agreement, 588; T. and 
I. Congress provincial executive urges 
legislation giving effect to Federal Act, 
166. 

Yukon Territory: adoption of Act in, 339. 


For Public HEmployees— 


Canadian National Railways pensions 26 
employees during 1927, 464. Civil Ser- 
vice Federation of Canada desire estab- 
lishment of superannuation board, 268. 

T. and L. Congress desires superannuation 
of pensions for employees of Marine and 
Fisheries and Public Works Depart- 
ments, 39. 

lighthouse keepers desire benefit of Dom- 
inion Superannuation, 280. 

Alta.: amendment to Police Pension Act, 
585; superannuation for school teachers, 
174. 

B.C.: civic employees’ superannuation, 174; 
Superannuation Act amended, 582; super- 
annuation for school teachers sought by 
Teachers’ Federation, 51, 174. 

N.B.: vocational school teachers to come 
under provisions of Act, 1197. 

Sask.: amendment to Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act, 370; members of ‘Tele- 
phone Department Superannuation Board, 
464; municipal employees urge superan- 
nuation plan, 1321; superannuation for 
school teachers, 174; superannuation for 
telephone and telegraph employees, 369. 
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Pensions—(Con. 
Miscellaneous— \ 
annual report of operations of pension 
fund of British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1927, 172. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks urge estab- 
lishment of superannuation scheme, 730. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company pension 
plan, 381. 

Industrial pensions discussed by A. W. 
Macdonald of British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration, 942. 

plan of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 924. 

pension scheme for International Nickel 
Company’s employees, 173. 

pension fund of Canada Steamship Lines, 
868. 


pension fund of Montreal Tramways Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, 790. 

Ont.: survey of various industries, 1108. 

Australia: provisions of bill providing for 
national insurance against old age and 
disability, 1214. 

France: invalidity and old age pensions 
under Social Insurance Act, 592 

Germany: invalidity and old age pensions 
in, 595. 

South Africa (Union of): old age and in- 
validity pension scheme, 3, 561, 589, 941. 

-United Kingdom: provisions of Widow’s, 
Orphan’s and Old Age Contributory Pen- 
sions Act, 1925, 4, 1319; superannuation 
ew of Scottish Wholesale Society, 

US.A.: Alaska Old Age pension law, 438; 
Congressional paper dealing with various 
pension systems in operation, 1205; Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association ob- 
ject of pensions for old employees, 260; 
study of old age pension systems in, by 
American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation, 438. 

See also BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY; CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES; SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS; WAGES; WELFARE INDUs- 
TRIAL; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Wage eh cas and National Health, Department 
of: 

report of Division of Child Welfare on 
maternal mortality in Canada, 439. 

Picketing: 

T. and L. Congress seek re-insertion of 
clauses in criminal code, defining and 
legalizing picketing, 38. 

Ont.: Provincial Council of Carpenters de- 
sires legislation regarding peaceful pic- 
keting, 731. 


Piece-Work: See WaGEs. 


Pilots: 
Que.: pilotage by-laws for Quebec District, 
574. 


Pittsburgh Railways Company: 
union-management co-operation plan of, 43. 


Plumbing Trade: 
B.C.: T. and L. Congress executive desires 
legislation to regulate plumbing, 267. 
Ont.: examination for plumbers at St. 
Catherines, 567. 
See also LICENSING OF WORKMEN. 


Poland: 
labour courts in, 482. 
See also EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
PRICES. 


INDEX 


Political Funds: See Trapges DIspuTes AND 


TRADE UNiIons Act. 


Police: 
Alta.: amendment to Police Pension Act, 
585. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
PENSIONS. 


Portland Cement Association: 
safety work of, 737. 


Post Office Department: 


T. and L. Congress desires improved con- 
ditions in, 39. 

Postal Workers: 
Prices: 

Canada: monthly statement of retail and 
wholesale with table showing index num- 
bers, prices by groups of commodities, 
family budgets, retail prices of staple 
foods, rentals, etc., by districts, 83, 207, 
313, 415, 534, 655, 791, 911, 1019, 1152, 
1272, 1385. 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1920- 
27 (supplement, January, 1928). 

course of wholesale prices in Canada, a 
study by Prof. Michell of McMaster Uni- 
versity, 1319. 

Australia: State prices fixing in Queens- 
land, 1336. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 
monthly reports on, 95, 219, 325, 427, 546, 
667, 803, 923, 1031, 1164, 1284, 1398. 


See WAGES. 


Prince Edward Island: See AGRICULTURE; 
BUILDING PERMITS; EDUCATION; FISH- 
ERIES AND FISHERMEN; LABOUR LEGIS- 
LATION; JNTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION, LEAGUE OF NATIONS; Moror 
VESSELS; NAVIGATION; PRICES. 


Printing Industry: 
United Kingdom: Joint Council for print- 
ing industry, 243, 
U.S.A.: progress in printing education, 
626. 
See also MINIMUM WAGES; WAGES. 


Prison Labour: 


Canada: Federal government considers paid 
employment for prisoners, 445. 

Que.: joint council of boot and shoe 
workers object to manufacture of boots 
and shoes by reform school, 166. 


Production: 


Canada: reasons for increase in labour 
productivity in recent years, 682. \_/ 

coal production during third quarter 1928, 
1378. 

H. H. Champ, Canadian employers’ dele- 
gate to International Labour Conference. 
on hindrances to production, 747. 

International Labour Office Report on 
European Coal Mines, 858. 

resolutions adopted by International Labour 
Conference in favour of enquiries into 
the causes which impede production, 
etc., 740. 

U.S.A.: increase in productivity per worker 
in various industries, 244. | 

See also WAGES. 


INDEX 


Profit-Sharing: 

Canada: new stock ownership plan for 
employees of the  Brinton-Peterboro 
Carpet Company, Limited, 716. 

Ont.: results of survey of employees 
needs provisions in various industries, 
110. 

United Kingdom: profit-sharing in Great 
Britain in 1927, 721; recommendations of 
Liberal Inquiry Committee, 277. 

U.S.A.: progress of joint partnership, 5. 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association: 
conclusion of case under Combines Investi- 
gation Act referred to in House of 
Commons, 238. 
Public Works Department: See Farr WAGES. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: See AccIDENTS 


INDUSTRIAL; EDUCATION; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 
Quebec: See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; 


APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION; BUILDING PERMITS; CHILDREN 


AND CHILD LABOUR; CO-OPERATION ; 
EDUCATION ; ELECTRICAL TRADES; 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 


FACTORIES AND Factory LEGISLATION; 
Farr WAGES: FAMILY ALLOWANCES; 
FirE DEPARTMENTS; FOUNDRIES; Hours 
oF -Lasour; Housing; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Laspour LEGISLATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS 
AFFECTING LABOUR; LICENSING OF 
WORKMEN; MINIMUM WAGES; MINES 
AND MINING; MoTHER’S ALLOWANCES; 
PAINTING INDUSTRY; PENSIONS; PILOTS; 
PrRIcES; PRISON LAsourR; RESEARCH; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; SEAMEN; SUNDAY; 
THEATRES; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
Quebec Safety League: See CANADIAN 
“NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Radium: See DISEASES INDUSTRIAL. 


Railways and Railway Employees: 
Canada— 

program of Canadian Legislative Board 
of the Railway Brotherhoods, 168. 

Railway Brotherhoods desire amendments 
to Railway Act, 168. 

Recommendations of Railway Brotherhoods 
respecting protection at highway cross- 
ings, 168. 

Recommendations of Division No. 4 
(Canada) A. F. L. regarding regulations, 
etc. in workshops, 621. 

Alta.: running trades vote on coming under 
provisions of Workmen’s . Compensation 
Act, 1179. 

Man.: elimination of grade crossings on 
railways urged by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 167. 

resolution of International Labour Confer- 
ence regarding appointment of a joint 
committee of governments, employers and 
workers to study question of coupling 
accidents on railways, etc., 740. 


See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; ELEC- 
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Railways and Railway Employees—(Oon. 
TIONS; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT; INSURANCE; JOINT COUNCILS 
AND MANAGEMENT; LaABouR  DEPART- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; WAGES. 


Railways and Canals, Department of: 
annual report for fiscal year ending March 
31549275022. 
See also FAIR WAGES. 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 
Railway Brotherhoods desire establishment 
of a Division of Locomotive Inspection, 

168. 
Bee on accidents at railway crossings, 

As 


Rationalization of Industry: 

United Kingdom: proposed as an industrial 
policy, 1183; report of committee on 
rationalization of British industry, 242. 

See also ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, WORLD. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 

annual report of Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment details operation 
of sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans, 597. 

discussed at annual meeting of Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, 1211. 

Ont.: Compensation Board’s provisions 
respecting rehabilitation, 601; rehabilita- 
tion of injured workmen, 601, 607: 
rehabilitation work of the _ provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 104. 

Que.: proposed rehabilitation measures of 
injured workers under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 239. 

U.S.A.: proposed development of rehabilita- 
tion legislation, 242. 

Reid, R. L.: 
article on mechanics’ liens, 106. 


Research: 
Canada— 

National Research Council of Canada: an- 
nouncements by Hon. James Malcolm, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
regard to expansion of activities, 26, 478; 

annual report of Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research out- 
lines research activities, 478. 

T. and L. Congress endorse proposal for 
establishment of National Research Insti- 
tute, and recommend inclusion of health 
and safety matters in its scope of activi- 
ties, 38. 

Ont.: Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Ontario 
Premier, announces provincial plan of in- 
dustrial research development, 27; views 
of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
on proposed scheme, 27. ; 

Que.: work of Industrial Hygiene Division 
of the Department of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine of McGill Univer- 
sity, 681, 723, 1318. 

Australia: Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, 100. 

» United Kingdom: share of science in modern 
industry discussed by Sir William Bragg, 
president of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1181. 

U.S.A.: industrial research work of United 
States Bureau of Standards, 101; objects 
of the United States National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 28; report of Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board on ex- 
penditure on industrial research, 1182. 
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Unemployment Relief: See UNEMPLOYMENT. Wages: 


Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity In- 
surance: See INSURANCE. 


Union Label: 
Ont.: Labour Educational Association 
desires legislation to protect, 622. 
Sask.: Regina Trades and Labour Council 
publishes union label guide, 1384. 


United Kingdom: See ABsENTEEISM; ACCIDENTS 
INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS INDUSTRIAL; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND Con- 
CILIATION; CENSUS; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; COMBINES; CONFERENCES; (Co- 
OPERATION; Diseases INDUSTRIAL; Enpv- 
CATION; EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY; EmpLoy- 
MENT; Hours oF Lazour; INDUSTRIAL 
DIsPUuTES; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION; INSURANCE; 
JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT; 
Lazour LrGIsLaTIon; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; LABOUR 
YEAR Book; LEAD; LEAGUE OF NATIONS; 
LrcaL DECISIONS; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MINES AND MINING; PENSIONS; 
Prices; PRINTING INDUSTRY; Prorir 
SHARING; RATIONALIZATION OF INDustry; 
RESEARCH; SAFETY AND HEALTH; SrTarts- 
TICS; TRADE DisPpUTES AND TRADE UNIONS 
Act; Trapes Union Congress; UNnem- 
PLOYMENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ; 
WacGES; WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


United Mine Workers of America: 
District 18: convention of, 169. 


District 26: convention of, 730; new agree- 
ments, 519; new miners’ hall at Spring- 
hill, 267. 


United States: See Accents INDUSTRIAL; 
AGREEMENTS INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICE- 
SHIP; ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION : 
BANKS AND BANKING; Bonus ; BUILDING 
INpustry; Burmping TRADES; CHILDREN 
AND CHILD Lasour; Diseases INDUS- 
TRIAL; EDUCATION; EMPLOYMENT; 
Hours or Lapour; Hosprrats; Housing . 
INDUSTRIAL Disputes; INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS; INJUNCTIONS; INSURANCE; IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION R 
JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT; 
Lasour DEPARTMENTS AND BuREAUS; 
Lasour LEGIsLAtTiIon ; Lasour OrgaAniza- 
TIONS; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; Leap; 
Lreat Decisions ; MIGRATION AND Sertir- 
MENT; MINES AND MINING; NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp; Parnt- 
Inc INDustry; PENSIONS; PRODUCTION; 
Prorir SHARING; Prices; Rewapiiira- 
TION; RESEARCH; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
STATISTICS; UNEMPLOYMENT; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE; Wages; WELFARE IN- 
DUSTRIAL; WOMEN; WoRKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


Uruguay: See INDUSTRIAL DispuTss. 


Vocational Guidance: 


Czechoslovakia: vocational guidance offices 
in, 483. 
See also APPRENTICESHIP ; EDUCATION, 


Vocational Education: See EDUCATION. 


Vocational Rehabilitation: See REHABILITATION. 


Canada— 


Wages and hours of Labour in Canada 
1920-27 (Supplement, January, 1928). 
Weegee of employees on farms in, 1925-27, 

So. 

industrial census statistics include wages 
and salaries in manufacturing and mining 
classes, 1298. 

humber and wages of masters and pilots, 
in 1926-27, 179. 

wage resolutions adopted by... and. ie Con- 
gress, 1084, 1086. 

Federal Office Cleaners desire allowance for 
sick leave, and Wage increase, 268,1043. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires aboli- 
tion of garnishment of Wages, 165; 
Salary increases recommended by Civil 
Service Association, 41; scope and ad- 
ministration of Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act, 582, 728; weekly wages of 
employees in V2 F iT dd, 

B.C.: Semi-monthly Payment of Wazes 
Act amended, 58]. 

Maritime Provinces: revision of salaries for 
Inspectors and overseers of fisheries pro- 
posed, 713. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges fert- 
nightly pay for Public Works Depart- 
ment employees, and increased salaries for 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 384. 
S.: increase in Wages in various industries 
during 1927, 481. 

Ont.: average weekly wages of female em- 
ployees in various industries, 1071; 
Toronto Board of Control cancels contract 
because contractor refused to pay mini- 
mum wage, 1285; wage expenditure in 
1927, 606; wages and hours of labour in, 
1927, 605. 

Comparison of purchasing power of wages 
in terms of food and rent in representa- 
tive cities in various countries, 1397. 

International Labour Office report on wages 
in European coal mines, 858. 

recent wage movements and tendencies in 
various countries, article by J. H. Rich- 
ardson, International Labour Office, 241. 

United Kingdom: Amalgamated Engineering 
Union of Great Britain favours system 
of piece-work and payment by results, 
567; collective system of piece-work in 
Great Britain, 564; conditions in British 
mining industry in 1927, 1007; joint in- 
quiry into question of living wage in 
Great Britain by General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Independ- 
ent Labour Party, 351. 

U.S.A.: changes in earning capacity of 
American population, 1039; changes in 
wages and hours of labour in, 307; new 
wage policy of employers, 4; review of 
wages in United States and Europe, 1063; 
union scale of wages and hours of labour, 
1926, bulletin issued by the Department 
of Labour and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
634; union scale of Wages in various 
trades—annual compilation of Bureau of 
Labour, 1384; wages of railway employees, 
1120. 


See also AGREEMENTS INDUSTRIAL; CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARiINeE; 
Farr WAGES; GARNISHEE ; Hours or 
Lasour; Lazsour DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Minimum WaceEs; Propuc- 
TION; SEAMEN; WorKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION. 


INDEX 


Wage Agreements: Sce AGREEMENTS INDUS- 
TRIAL. . 


Welfare, Industrial: 
Ont.: employees’ welfare provisions in vari- 
ous industries, 1108. 
recent international developments of social 
work in industry, 1213. 
U.S.A.: various plans for encouragement of 
thrift among employees, 22. 


Whitley Councils: See JoINT COUNCILS AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


Women: 

question of equal work and equal pay for, 
1319. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour request legis- 
lation prohibiting employment of white 
irls by orientals, 165; Women’s Bureau 
Act, 583, 680. 

Ont.: employment of women in Chinese 
establishments, 938. 

Que.: Wage contmission revises order gov- 
erning laundries outside Montreal, 1198. 

U.S.A.: activities of National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America out- 
lined, 1096; adoption by Women’s 
Bureau of U.S. Department of Labour 
of employment standards for women in 
industry, 683; Association of govern- 
mental. labour officials desire fuller 
classification in census of occupation for 
female employees, 722; Bulletin of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
on night employment of women, 1196; 
Be geutaee of married women employed, 
149. 

See also British MeEpICAL RESEARCH 
CouNCIL; EMPLOYMENT; INSURANCE; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
MATERNITY ALLOWANCES; MINES AND 
Mininc; MINIMUM WaceEs; MOorTHERS’ 
ALLOWANCES. 


Winn, E. S. H., Chairman British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
address on Health Insurance, 3. 


Woollen Industry: 
B.C.: transfer of woollen industry of John 
paaty’ Bradford, England, to Victoria, 
557. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canadu— , 

Dominion Government liability for indus- 
trial accidents to disabled ex-service 
men, 598; 1315; text of order in Council, 
120s. 

number of claims and payments made to 
Dominion Government Employees in 
1927; payments under Act from 1918 to 
March 31, 1927, by provinces, 22. 

railway Division No. 4 (Canada) A.F. of 
L. desires amendments to various pro- 
vincial Acts, 621. 

a adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters favours Canadian Acts, 1350. 
Alta.: amendments to Act, 239, 583; 
amendments proposed by Canadian 
Manufacturer’s Association, 733; benefits 
of Act extended to employer and family, 
482; Federation of Labour memorandum 
of recommendations, 23, and convention 
resolutions, 165; monthly _ statistics, 
1043; new regulations under the Act, 
973; railway running trades vote on 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


coming under provisions of Act, 1179; 
regulations governing hotels and green- 
houses, 482; report of Board for 1927, 
717; special committee of inquiry into 
Act, 23; summary of annual report for 
1927, 263. 

B.C.: compensation for employees of casual 
contractors and other amendments sought 
by delegation of labour bodies, 567; 
farmers and workmen’s Compensation, 
680, 1321; recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress provincial executive, 267; re- 
port of Committee of Legislature, 261; 
report of Board for 1927, 718. 

Man.: amendments outlined, 734; monthly 
statistics, 585, 728, 1043, 1351; report of 
Board for 1927, 1072. 

N.B.: rates of assessments for 1928, 153; 
report of Board for 1927, 973. 

N.S.: amendment to act with respect to 
fishing industry, coal mining, frostbite, 
etc., 964; amendments urged by provincial 
executive of T’.. and LL. Congress, 167; 
appointment of Frank G. Milner as 
Board chairman, 845; commission of in- 
quiry into fishing and lumbering industries 
regarding compensation ratings, 26, 150; 
Halifax T. and L. Council desires amend- 
ement to Act, 47; monthly statistics, 
1043; recent amendments to Act, 938; 
report of Board for 1927, 480. 

Ont.: amendments .desired by labour 
organizations, 169; amendments to Act, 
464; benefits paid in March, 1928, 386; 
changes in rates of assessment for 
various industries in 1928, 374; (cor- 
rection 445); compensation rates in 
mining industry, 1924 to 1927, 728; 
Eastern Ontario Townships Good Roads 
Association favour inclusion of farmers 
among classes covered by Act, 305; In- 
dustrial accidents reach record high 
point in August, 943; International 
Union of Bricklayers approves of sug- 
gested amendments, 384; Labour Edu- 
cational Association desires compensation 
for students injured in technical schools, 
622; merit rating 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
374: methods of merit and demerit 
rating outlined by V. A. Sinclair, chair- 
man of Board, 599; monthly statistics 
137, 326, 345, 464, 567, 683, 1043; pro- 
vineial Council of Carpenters desires €x- 
tension of Act to technical school pupils, 
731; rates of compensation to miners 
affected with silicosis, 341; rehabilitation 
work of provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 104, 601; report of Board 
for 1927, 606; statistics for last half of 
1927, 137; for first half of 1928, 689; for 
first quarter of 1928, 386. 

Que.: amendments to Act sought by pro- 
vineial executive of T. and lL. Congress, 
166; appointment, establishment and 
activities of Compensation Commission, 
461, 680, 872, 1036; appointment of ad- 
visory committee, 680; Federation of 
Catholic Workers recommendations, 40; 
industrial accident as understood by com- 
pensation commission, 1400; new bill 
before provincial Legislature, 103, 239; 
provisions of new Act, 459; provisions of 
Act in effect, 937; report on Act to 
Canadian Manufacturer’s Association, 
734; Rules governing administration of 
Act, 1072; Tariff of charges for medical 
nursing and hospital treatment. 1197. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

Sask.: appointment and duties of commis- Labour advocates exclusive state insur- 
sion to inquire into subject of Work- : ance for workmen’s compensation, 326; 
men’s Compensation, 344, 375; executive New York State Department of Labour 
of T. and L. Congress desires enact- bulletin on court decisions on Work- 
ment of new Workmen’s Compensation men’s Compensation, 1314; Revised 
Act for province, 104, 166; proceedings merit-rating system in Ohio, 1106; ques- 
of commission, 818; views of Canadian tion of constitutionality of longshore- 
Manufacturer’s Association, 734; views men and harbour workers Act to be sub- 
of lumber workers, 562. mitted to Supreme Court, 560; safety 

New Zealand: recommendations of Indus- work stimulated by workmen’s compen- 
trial Conference, 1100. sation as indicated by administration of 

United Kingdom: industrial diseases in- Jongshoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ 
cluded under workmen’s compensation Compensation Act, 1316; self insurance 
acts, 264; Ontario compensation Act for workmen’s compensation in Pennsyl- 
as model for Great Britain, 1317; Work- vania, 342; Workmen’s Compensation 
men’s compensation in 1926, 264. legislation in various states in 1927,7154; 

U.S.A.: accident compensation for  har- proposed amendment providing compensa- 
bour workers, 147; annual report of tion for all occupational diseases, 163. 
U.S. Employees’ Compensation Commis- See also AccipeNTs INDUSTRIAL; BUILDING 
sion, 274; children’s accident compen- Permits; Diseases INDUSTRIAL; Exu- 
sation in Illinois, 266; compensation law PLOYMENT; FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; 
(Illinois) operates against employment LumsBerine Inpustry; Lega DEctsions: 
opportunities of middle aged men REHABILITATION; SaFrETY AND HEALTH: 
according to C. C. Boyd, general super- WAGES. 


intendent of Chicago employment offices, 

1316; enactment of state fund work- orks Councils: See Jornt Counoms anp 
men’s compensation law for District of MANAGEMENT. 

Columbia desired by American. Feder- 

ation of Labour, 105; legislation enacted, World Economic Conference: See Economic 
562; New York State Commission®r of CONFERENCE WORLD. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of December showed the re- 
duction usual at this season, but the losses 
were this year smaller than in any of the last 
eight years except 1922, and the situation con- 
tinued better than on December 1 in any 
previous year of the record. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements 
from 6,276 firms, each with at least 15 em- 
ployees, these firms employing 886,430 persons, 
as compared with 892,143 in the preceding 
month; the employment index stood 106.8, 
compared with 107.5 on November 1, and 
with 101.1, 95.3, 90.8, 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on 
December 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 


1921, respectively. These indexes, which are 


based upon the number of employees of the 
reporting firms in January, 1920, as 100, are 
indicative of conditions in all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and _ highly 
specialized business. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada indicated a continued decline in the 
volume of business transacted in November, 
chiefly owing to the seasonal slackening in 
farming and construction. Logging; however, 
showed a marked gain. A small increase was 
recorded in comparison with the same period 
in 1926, farming, logging and services show- 
ing the largest gains. At the beginning of 
December the percentage of inactivity re- 
ported by the members of local trade unions 
stood at 5.2 in comparison with percentages 
of 3.9 at the beginning of November and 4.7 
at the beginning of December, 1926. The 
November percentage is based on reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
1,591 labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 170,918 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.17 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.07 for November; $11.18 for December, 
1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 for 
December, 1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; 
$10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for December, 
1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 
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nominated by the 


1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, declined slightly to 
151.9 for December, as compared with 152.2 
for November; 150.3 for December, 1926: 
163.5 for December, 1925; 160.9 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; 153.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 
for December, 1922; 150.6 for December, 
1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.6 for Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1927, was less than during Novem- 
ber, 1927, but greater than during December, 
1926. Eleven disputes were in existence at 
some time or other during the month, invol- 
ving 821 workpeople, and resulting in a time 
loss of 6,102 working days. Corresponding 
figures for November, 1927, were: sixteen dis- 
putes, 1,868 workpeople, and 11,719 working 
days; and for December, 1926, ten disputes, 
198 workpeople and 4,365 working days. 


During December the De- 


Indusirial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of a Board of Conci- 
Investigation hation and _ Investigation 
Act, 1907 established to deal with the 


dispute between the Wes- 
tern Fuel Corporation of Canada, Limited, and 
its underground employees, together with a 
minority report signed by the Board member 
employees. Two new 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were received during the month, and a Board 
was appointed to deal with these disputes, 
which were similar in character. A _ full 
account of the proceedings under the Act dur- 
ing the month will be found on page 18. 


Two supplements are in- 
Wages, hours . cluded with this issue of 
of labour and ‘the Lasour Gazerre. The 
prices in first deals with Wages and 
Canada Hours of Labour in Can- 
1920-1927 ada, 1920 to 1927, including 

the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and _ longshore- 
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men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement of wholesale and retail prices 
and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
and various other countries in recent years. 


The Canada Gazette in its 
Revised Statutes issue of December 27 an- 
of Canada, 1927 nounced that the new Re- 

vised Statutes of Canada 
were ready for publication and would come 
into force on January 31, 1928. The new 
Revised Statutes, which are in four volumes 
of over 4,000 pages, consolidate the existing 
legislation in Canada, including the twenty-one 
annual volumes of statutes enacted since the 


last revision in 1906. The work of consolida-* 


tion was carried out in less than four years by 
a commission of six members, with the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, former Minister 
of Justice and former Chief Justice of Canada, 
as president. 

Various provinces have published revised 
statutes during the past few years, the work 
of revision having been delayed owing to the 
great war. The Province of Saskatchewan 
consolidated its statutes in 1920; Alberta in 
1922; Nova Scotia in 1923; British Columbia 
in 1924 and Quebec in 1925. In Ontario the 
first three volumes of the new consolidated 
statutes have been completed and came into 
force on December 31. The fourth volume, 
containing the general index is also approach- 
ing completion. 

The statutes of Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick are now in process of revision, but the 
date of the publication of the revised statutes 
of these provinces has not been announced. 


The Assembly of the 
League of Nations having 
suggested that the govern- 
ments of states members 
should take steps for the 
instruction of young people 
in the aims of the League, the government of 
Canada recently brought this matter to the 
attention of the various provincial govern- 
ments, and already measures have been taken 
by the educational authorities in various prov- 
inces to provide the desired instruction. The 
Tieutenant Governor of Manitoba reports 
that a special article on the League has been 
prepared for inclusion in book V of the 
authorized school readers, which will appear 
in the edition printed for distribution on Sep- 
tember 1 next, and that the Advisory Board 
of the province has passed a regulation re- 
quiring all students enrolled in grade X in the 


Canadian pupils 
are instructed 
on League of 
Nations 


secondary schools to study the special pamph- 
let prepared by the League of Nations Society 
of Canada. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Saskatchewan 
also intimates that his Minister of Education 
has provided for the inclusion of a study of 
the aims of the League of Nations in the 
course of study for the schools of the province, 
and has issued a pamphlet dealing with the 
matter for the use of teachers and pupils. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Ontario re- 
ports that his minister of Education has had 
printed in the registers for the elementary 
schools of that province the preamble of the 
covenant of the League, thus showing the 
sympathy of his department in its aims and 
purposes. In the secondary schools, in the 
lower school course in Canadian history and 
civics, the membership of Canada in the 
League of Nations is one of the sub-topics of 
“External Relations of Canada.” an optional 
division of the course which pupils may take. 
“The League of Nations” is also a subject 


of study which pupils may elect to take in the 


Middle School British History Course. The 
Middle School British History examination 
paper of June last contained the following 
question (optional): “ What is the League of 
Nations—What are its chief aims?” It is 
added that the officials of the Department of 
Education have no suggestions to make at 
present for placing additional emphasis upon 
the aims of the League of Nations in the 
schools of the provincial system of Ontario. 

The Lieutenant Governor of British Colum- 
bia reports that provision is made in the 
schools of that province for teaching students 
the aims and objects of the League of Na- 
tions. In the High School Course in History 
the League of Nations is assigned as one of 
the topics for social study, and in the course 
in Citizenship for Elementary Schools the 
League of Nations is dealt with briefly. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward 
Island reports that it is stated by his Chief 
Superintendent of Education that instruction 
regarding the constitution and aims of the 
League of Nations is included in the course 
of study for teachers in the Normal School of 
that province, while in the public schools the 
subject mater is being taken up with the pro- 
per forms, and a simple chapter on the sub- 
ject is in course of preparation and will be 
used in the primary schools. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Alberta reports 
that all schools in that province have been 
provided with information in regard to the 
organization and work of the League of Na- 
tions. The Department of Education requires 
that students preparing for public school 
graduation and Normal School entrance ex- 
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aminations shall have definite information 
with regard to the history of the League and 
the projects undertaken by it; and students 
are encouraged to keep in touch with the 
latest developments in connection with all 
peace movements. 


Reference was made in the 


Health last issue of the Lasour 
Insurance GAZETTE (page 1278) to a 
proposed in movement in British Colum- 
British bia in the direction of a 
Columbia provincial system of health 


insurance. During Decem- 
ber the advisory board to the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes of the province submitted to a conven- 
tion of that organization proposals for the 
inauguration of a province-wide state health 
insurance scheme on a contributory basis for 
the benefit not only of farmers, but of all 
workers who are not protected by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Board sug- 
gested also the provision of medical service for 
people in rural districts, particularly for 
maternity cases and for children. The adop- 
tion of health insurance as a general state 
measure was advocated by Mr. E. S. H. Winn, 
chairraan of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of this province, in the course of an 
address to the New Westminster Board of 
Trade in December. Mr. Winn stated that 
health insurance had already passed the test 
of experience in countries where it had been 
tried. Moreover, the proposal for a provincial 
system, he said, had been approved by doctors, 
trade unions, hospital boards and various 
societies and organizations in British Columbia. 
Discussing the principles of health insurance 
Mr. Winn pointed out that the province might 
properly undertake to promote public health 
as a national asset, and expressed the opinion 
that such insurance should not be conducted 
for profit. Many large concerns in Canada, 
including the railways, considered it good busi- 
ness, he said, to conduct their own insurance 
schemes. A provincial scheme would be the 
means of spreading, over the entire population, 
the losses due to ill-health. At the present 
time, he stated, less than one-third of the 
patients in the general wards of the various 
hospitals were able to pay for their treatment 
and maintenance. 


A commission has been sit- 


Old-Age ting in South Africa since 
Pensions the beginning of 1926 to ex- 
Proposed in amine and report upon: (a) 
South Africa the payment of pensions by 


the state to necessitous aged 
and permanently ancapacited persons who are 


unable to maintain themselves and for whom 
no provision at present exists; (b) a system of 
national insurance as a means of making pro- 
vision for the risks of sickness, accident, prema- 
ture death, invalidity, old age, unemployment 
and maternity. 


The commission has just issued its first re- 
port, which is devoted to the first term of 
reference only. Much space is devoted to the 
practice of foreign countries in the matter of 
old-age insurance. It was found that there 
was very great need of assistance for the 
aged and invalids. The commission conse- 
quently recommended that pending further en- 
quiries into the institution of a contributory 
scheme, non-contributory pensions should be 
provided without delay. | Non-contributory 
pensions are thus regarded as a temporary 
measure. The proposed scheme corresponds 
generally with that existing in Australia. 
British subjects only are eligible, and they 
must have been resident in South Africa for 
at least fifteen out of the twenty years pre- 
ceding the date of appplication for the pen- 
sion. The age proposed for the award of the 
pension is 65 for both sexes. Pensions are also 
to be granted to persons over 21 who are 
totally and permanently disabled or blind. 
Asiatic and coloured (i.e. having an admixture 
of non-European blood) persons would be 
eligible for pensions on the same footing as 
Europeans. Natives, on the other hand, would 
not be covered. 


The rate of pension suggested is 10s. a week, 
as in Great Britain, to be reduced in propor- 
tion to the means of the pensioner: every 
pound of annual income involves a reduction 
of 10s. in the annual pension; but income for 
this purpose does not include assistance from 
children or benefits from friendly societies. 
The commission do not consider such a pen- 
sion sufficient to meet all the needs of an 
individual in all districts of the union, though 
it compares not unfavourably with the rates 
at present paid in other countries, except 
Australia and New Zealand, which indeed are 
reported to be finding the cost somewhat 
onerous. They expect, however, that the 
pensioner willl continue to be assisted by chari- 
table organizations. Moreover, the receipt of 
poor relief is not a disqualification for a pen- 
sion. 


The cost of the pension is to be met by 
the union government, 


The duty of examining claims is entrusted 
to district magistrates, and the post office is 
made responsible for paying out the weekly 
instalments of the pension. 


The following information 
with regard to pensions and 
allowances paid under the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925, was given in answer to a question 
in the British House of Commons recently. 
(The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette, June, 1925, page 580.) 
On September 30 last, 188,169 widows were 
receiving pensions; children’s allowances were 
being paid for 246,949 children; and orphans’ 
pension for 11,832 orphans. The amount paid 
to these beneficiaries since the beginning of 
the Act up to October 31 last was £12,740,000; 
and the total amount, including payments to 
old-age pensioners, was £18,700,000. 

Under the provisions of the Widows’, Or- 
phans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925, men and women aged 65 and over 
ceased to be entitled to sickness benefit, dis- 
ablement benefit, or unemployment benefit as 
from January 2, 1928. They are no longer 
required to pay health and pensions contribu- 
tions (which are consolidated in one payment) 
or unemployment insurance contributions; but 
if they are insurably employed their employ- 
ers are required to pay the employees’ contri- 
butions for them (pensions and unemploy- 
ment) as though they were exempt persons. 

It was estimated that approximately 342,000 
persons aged 65 years and over, formerly in- 
sured under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, ceased to be insured against unemploy- 
ment as from January 2. 


Coniributory 
Pensions in 
Great Britain 


Recent movements in Great 


British Britain towards peace in 
Conference on industry were outlined in 
Industrial the Lasour GazerTE, De- 
Peace cember, 1927, pages 1309- 


1310. Reference was made 
to a tacit invitation by the Trades Union 
Congress to the employers to take part in a 
joint conference. Subsequently the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 
and the Federation of British Industries held 
a conference at which they reached the con- 
clusion that they were not competent to act 
for the general body of employers in such 
matters. Whereupon a group of represenia- 
tive employers, headed by Sir Alfred Mond, 
M.P., proposed to the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress that a conference be 
held for the purpose of discussing industrial 
peace. The employers’ letter to the secretary 
of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress was, in part, as follows: 

“The movement towards industrial co- 
operation has recently received a great acces- 
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sion of strength, and there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that a useful purpose would 
be served by a consideration of certain funda- 
mental factors in industrial reorganization 
and industrial relations with the view to the 
formulation of definite and concrete proposals 
applicable to and to be determined in detail 
by the various industries concerned. We rea- 
lize that industrial reconstruction can he 
undertaken only in conjunction with and with 
the co-operation of those entitled and em- 
powered to speak for organized labour. The 
necessity of every action being taken to 
achieve the fullest and speediest measures of 
industrial reconstruction therefore impells us 
to seek the immediate co-operation of those 
who are as vitally interested in the subject as 
ourselves. We believe that the common in- 
terests which bind us are more powerful than 
the apparently divergent interests which seem 
to separate.” 

The letter then stated that the twin ob- 
jects of the negotiations were “the restora- 
tion of industrial prosperity and the corre- 
sponding improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of the population.” 

On December 21, the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress met and indicated 
their acceptance in the following resolution: 

“That this General Council of the T.U.C., 
having considered the invitation from a group 
of employers to a joint meeting with a view 
to discussing, without prejudice, the industrial 
problems facing this country, agrees to accept 
such invitation and appoint a sub-committee 
to consider the most suitable subjects for dis- 
cussion and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a full meeting of this General 
Council with those sending the invitation. 

It was considered that this meeting could 
not take place before the end of January. 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, in 


Recent wage his recent presidential ad- 


policy of dress to the American 
employers Society of Mechanical En- 
in U.S.A. gineers, stated some modern 


problems of “industrial 
statesmanship” and explained certain princi- 
ples that are now recognized by enlightened 
employers. “ What are these reasonable wants 
of employees,” he asked, “which they have a 
right to see satisfied as far as conditions in 
industry permit? I believe they include the 
payment of fair wages for efficient services; 
steady, uninterrupted employment; safeguard- 
ing of their lives and health; good physical 
working conditions; provision for them to lay 
up savings and to become partners in the busi- 
ness through stock ownership; and finally, 
some guarantee of financial independence in 
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old age. The desire of labour in connection 
with wages can, I believe, best be fulfilled by 
rewarding men in accordance with their con- 
tributions toward the success of the business. 
It is fundamental with human beings that 
they want individual recognition of, and re- 
ward for, their talents and achievements. This 
is the crux of the wage problem. The nearer 
we can come to fulfilling this want on a sound, 
justifiable basis that recognizes individual 
merit, the sooner shall we witness the solving 
of a long-standing and contentious question. 
We have travelled far in our thinking on this 
fundamental question of reward for service. 
We have come to have a new viewpoint to- 
ward the payment of wages. Our better re- 
lationships have brought a clearer understand- 
ing of the reciprocal value to national well- 
being of a class of well-paid workers whose 
buying power is sufficient to take the output 
of our mass production. We are ambitious to 
see our workers receive an adequate wage—a 
wage that is sufficient to afford a worker and 
his family a decent standard of living with a 
margin for laying something aside—but we 
cannot entertain any uneconomic theories as 
to doles or subsidies. We cannot lose sight 
of the fundamental law that requires full 
value in services for wages paid.” 

Discussing the problem of stabilizing em- 
ployment, Mr. Schwab continued: “ During 
the last few years industrial managers have 
been giving much thought to this question— 
to the elimination of the evil of unemploy- 
ment. It has come to be realized that peaks 
and valleys of industrial activity, during which 
periods of feverish effort to get out products 
alternate with periods of idleness and stagna- 
tion, not only are undesirable from the stand- 
point of the workingman but are wasteful and 
expensive to industry and to society as a 
whele. Toward the levelling of these peaks 
and valleys much has been done by the in- 
telligent effort of management; perhaps even 
more has been accomplished as a result of the 
sustained purchasing power built upon high 
wages and of the changed buying methods of 
the public.” 


The National Industrial 
Conference Board, an or- 
ganization of employers in 
the United States, recently 
investigated the extent and 
results of employees’ stock ownership. They 
found little evidence to show that it is a 
factor of any importance in advancing 
“democratization ” in industry. The value of 
joint partnership lies rather in helping wage 
earners to provide against old age by acquir- 


The purpose of 
employees’ 
stock ownership 


ing an independent source of income during 
the active years of their earning capacity. 
Many employers reported that the feeling of 
security thus gained by the workmen definitely 
results in better workmanship and higher pro- 
duction. The conclusions of the Board are 
based on an analysis of the experience of 
several hundred companies having stock pur- 
chase plans. It is stated that wage earners 
and other employees of corporations in the 
United States own, or are now making pay- 
ments for the purchase of, considerably more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of the securities 
of the companies by which they are employed. 
These holdings are distributed among some 
800,000 employees, the average amount of in- 
dividual holdings being about $1,250. 


The question of the rela- 


Voluntary and tions between voluntary 
Public Social social effort and _ public 
Services social services in the in- 


. dustrial field will be con- 
sidered at an International Conference of 
Social Work, to be held in Paris, July 8-13 
next, The Conference will be divided into five 
sections as follows:— 


(1) General organization of social work 
(Chairman: The Hon. Percy Alden, London) ; 


(2) Training for social work (Chairman: Dr. 
Alice Salomon Berlin) ; 


(3) The methods of social case work (Chair- 
man: Mrs, John M. Glenn, New York); 


(4) Social work and industry (Chairman: 
Mr. Albert Thomas) ; 


(5) Social work and public health (Chair- 
man Professor Bagge, Stockholm). 


As regards Section 4, it may be pointed 
out that in recent years a notable develop- 
ment has taken place in the intervention of 
the State in the regulation of conditions of life 
and labour, but part passu with the progress 
of social service has gone the development 
of voluntary social work, and many inter- 
esting questions arise in connection with the 
co-ordination of the social services of the 
State and the social work of the voluntary as- 
sociations, 

The relation of factory inspection to social 
work is another important problem to be dis- 
cussed. Social work, however, is concerned 
not only with conditions of life in the factory, 
but also with conditions of life outside the 
factory, and these are usually connected 
with the life of the family. The various 
meetings of Section 4 will deal with some of 
the main questions connected with the rela- 
tions of industry and the family, including 
the family standard of life, the worker’s spare 
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time, unemployment and the family, family 
problems of migration, and health work in in- 
dustry. 


As the result of requests 
from various railway 
brotherhoods, a joint con- 
ference was held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., early in De- 
cember between the rail- 
way commissioners of the United States and 
‘Canada for the purpose of considering the uni- 
form application of safety devices on rail- 
ways for the protection of employees and the 
public. The meeting was held in the office 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Can- 
ada was represented by the Hon, H. A. 
McKeown, K.C., chief commissioner, and Mr, 
Calvin Lawrence, of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada. Mr. Lawrence is 
a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and was formerly the legislative 
representative of that organization in Canada. 
Other members of the Canadian party were 
Messrs. A, George Blair, K.C., counsel of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners; A. C. 
Boyce, K.C., counsel of the railroad brother- 
hoods, a former member of the Board, and 
T. J. Coughlin, national legislative represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The United States representatives were 
Messrs, J. J. Esch, the chairman, and Richard 
V. Taylor, a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The conference voted un- 
animously to appoint a sub-committee of three 
to “examine into the merits of the different 
connectors and to prepare tentative specifica- 
tions of a device which will automatically 
couple and connect, and automatically un- 
couple and disconnect, without the necessity 
of going between or underneath cars for that 
purpose, to be presented for consideration at 
an adjourned meeting of this conference to be 
held in Ottawa, Canada, or at any other place 
that may be decided upon, at some conven- 
ient date in January, 1928.” The sub-com- 
mittee consists of chairman John J. Esch of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; chair- 
man H. A. McKeown of the Canadian Board, 
and assistant president W. N. Doak of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Another resolution asked the American Rail- 
way Association and the Canadian Railway 
Association to co-operate with the sub-com- 
mittee, 


Safety on 
railways in 
United States 
and Canada 


The Hon. G. S. Harrington, 
minister of Mines of Nova 
Scotia, in a recent address 
before the Union of Muni- 

Ccipalities in the province, 
- paid 'a tribute to the character and qualifica- 


Tribute to 
workers in coal 
mining industry 


tions of the coal miners. “If people under- 
stood the employment of the coal miners there 
would be less criticism of them,” he said. “A 
coal miner who actually cuts coal from the 
face, usually does so to-day with a machine. 
Frequently, it is an electrical cutting machine. 
The miner therefore must be a mechanic, and 
if operating an electrical machine he must also 
know something of electrical appliances. No 
one can foretell the conditions he will be 
called upon to meet underground from day to 
day, and as these conditions come upon him 
suddenly he must be resourceful and able to 
meet them or forfeit his life or at least his 
well-being. There is scarcely a man employed 
underground who has not been present at an 
accident, either to himself or some friend. He 
therefore is always prompt to render and ac- 
cept assistance in time of emergency. Thus 
he tends to become generous towards others. 
Consciously or otherwise, from the time he 
enters the mine until he leaves it, he feels 
that thousands of hands are reaching out of the 
darkness to injure him. He therefore becomes 
courageous, self-reliant and resourceful. . . It 
has been my own personal experience, that 
when met fairly and dealt with in a spirit of 
understanding, there is no more openhanded 
class of men in the country, nor is there any 
class that can less easily be tricked or misled 
about their own occupation, for that is fre- 
quently a matter of life and death with them. 
I feel that this explanation is due to the 
miners of our Province, who produce so much 
wealth in such uncongenial surroundings, and 
who have so frequently been the object of 
false attacks and adverse propaganda.” 


Elsewhere in this issue ref- 


Superior erence is made to the re- 
Council of commendations contained 
Labour in the legislative pro- 


gramme of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada as presented to 
the government and Legislature of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Among the recommendations 
is one for the establishment in the Province of 
a Superior Labour Council, an organization 
which has been formed in several European 
countries to act as an advisory and consulta- 
tive body on industrial problems. In France 
a Superior Labour Council was established in 
January, 1921, consisting of 78 members with 
the Minister of Labour as president. Of this 
number, 32 are nominated by the employers, 
representing specified trade groups, and 32 are 
nominated by the wage-earning and salaried 
employees according to trade and occupational 
groups, Of the remainder, three are senators, 
elected by the Senate; five are Deputies, 
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elected by the Chamber of Deputies; one 
member is appointed by the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce, two members are appointed by 
the elected members of the Superior Co-oper- 
ative Council (one by the consumers’ section 
and one by the production section) ; and three 
members are chosen by the Minister of Labour 
from among the members of the Institute and 
the professors of the faculty of law of the 
University of Paris. 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister 
Canadian of Labour of Canada, con- 
Workmen and ferred in Washington, D.C, 
U.S.A. Border during Christmas week with 


Regulations Hon. Jas. J. Davis, United 
States Secretary of Labour, 
concerning the border-crossing regulations 


issued by the United States Bureau of Immi- 
gration as they affect railroad employees who 
cross the international boundary on their runs 
or go into the United States to exercise their 
seniority rights. Mr. C. W. Laughlin, Na- 
tional Legislative Representative of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, and Mr. 
Arthur J. Lovell, National Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, accompanied Mr. 
Heenan on his visit to Secretary Davis. After 
the meeting, Mr. Heenan and the Brotherhood 
officials expressed themselves as well pleased. 
“Ninety per cent of the difficulties were 
cleared up by our interview,” Mr. Heenan re- 
marked. “I am of opinion that the remain- 
ing ten per cent can be adjusted without 
trouble.” 

According to officials of the United States 
Department of Labour, no attention will be 
paid to train and engine service employees 
whose runs cross the border line. Only those 
who seek permanent residence on the United 
States side of the line will come under the 
United States immigration regulations. In 
_ such instances each case will be treated on its 
merits and will be adjusted through negotia- 
tions between the Brotherhood representatives 
and the Immigration officials. 


The Ministry of Labour of 

Dictionary of Great Britain has just pub- 
occupational lished a Dictionary of Occu- 
terms pational Terms, based on the 
classification of occupations 

used in the Census of Population, 1921. The 

- terms listed in the dictionary are those em- 
ployed for occupations in Great Britain, dif- 
fering to some extent from the usage on 
the American continent. The Dictionary had 
its origin in one of the resolutions adopted 
by the British Empire Statistical Conference, 
1920, recommending the preparation of a com- 
plete occupational index. It was considered 
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that such a glossary, describing occupations in 
detail, was a necessary step towards the prep- 
aration of a proper classification of occupa- 
tions. The work was compiled primarily to 
serve administrative purposes, but the Min- 
istry has now placed it on sale as likely to 
be generally useful. The glossary is based on 
information received from various government 
departments, from joint industrial councils and 
trade boards, from railway companies and the 
Railway Staff Conference, and from a large 
number of individual employers and trade 
unions. The classification of occupations 
issued in connection with the census is used 
in the Dictionary, which adds a concise defini- 
tion to each of the occupations named there- 
in. Many additional terms are given which 
came to light during the compilation. The 
total number of terms appearing in the volume 
is 29,106, but since many of these are syn- 
onyms the number of occupations is con- 
siderably less, amounting in all to 16,837. No 
occupations in connection with public admin- 
istration or the professions have been included. 
The prefatory note points out that many in- 
dustries are in a state of transition, and that 
there are many variations in practice between 
different factories in the same mdustry. No 
definition could therefore be framed that 
would fit every possible case. However, the 
Dictionary gives, in non-technical language 
and in broad outline, a description of the 
work generally performed by the person to 
whom an occupational term is applied. 

The British Ministry invites corrections and 
additions that employers, trade unions and 
others may suggest, as it is recognized that 
“in a pioneer attempt of this kind many of 
the definitions are inevitably unsatisfactory, 
and the co-operation of the public in improv- 
ing ,the Dictionary will therefore be much 
appreciated.” The work may be purchased 
from H.M. Stationery Office, London, price 
21 shillings. 


The quadrennial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses will be held at Mon- 
treal in August, 1929. Miss Jean Wilson, 
R.N., executive secretary of the Canadian 
Association of Nurses, speaking recently at 
Calgary, mentioned some of the association’s 
policies which had proved helpful to members 
of the profession. These included the 8-hour 
day system; opposition to the practice ot 
employing student nurses for special nursing 
in hospitals; extension courses for nurses; 
residences for nurses separate from hospitals. 
“The registered nurse,” she said, “guarantees 
to the public a better nursing service.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HILE the end of December is ordinarily 

the least active time of the year in so 

far as the public employment offices are con- 

cerned, the employment situation as reported 

by the superintendents of the Employment 

Service of Canada at December 31 showed a 

not unfavourable employment situation obtain- 

ing throughout Canada. The details for the 
several provinces are as follows:— 

In Nova Scotia there was very little de- 
mand for farm workers. The logging industry, 
having been interfered with by the holidays 
and bby the mild weather, had not yet taken 
on its usual winter activity. Manufacturing 
was normal, with some improvement in the 
iron and steel group in prospect. The coal 
mining industry reported rather good produc- 
tion for the season. While building and’ con- 
struction throughout the province were rather 
quiet, a considerable amount of work was be- 
ing proceeded with at Halifax and this was 
providing a satisfactory volume of employ- 
ment for construction workers. Railroad 
transportation was good. Trade had been good 
during the holiday season, but now showed 
some falling off. The demand for women 
domestic workers was fair, with plenty of 
applicants. 

The agricultural industry in the province of 
New Brunswick was very quiet. In this pro- 
vince fishing was fair, but unseasonable 
weather had interfered with the catches. Mild 
weather, as in Nova Scotia, had held up work 
in the logging industry. Manufacturing was 
normal, while construction was reported to be 
rather quiet. Transportation was very brisk, 
and trade was good. There were fair demands 
for women domestic workers. 

A few farm placements were being made in 
the province of Quebec. A slight increase in 
the demand for logging workers was notice- 
able and some placements had been made dur- 
ing the month. Manufacturing remained rather 
good; while metals, leather, and boots and 
shoes were somewhat slack, rubber, printing, 
cotton, wool, and silk were reported as good. 
Construction was busy for the season; Quebec, 
Montreal and Sherbrooke reported tradesmen 
as fairly well employed. Montreal and Quebec 
reported improvements in trade. ‘There was 
the usual seasonal shortage of female domestic 
workers. 

Not many farm orders were being registered 
at the Ontario employment offices, and such as 
were being notified were being easily filled. Due 
to stock-taking, manufacturing in this province 
was temporarily quiet, but no actual contrac- 


tions appeared to be taking place. While 
building was seasonally quiet with few orders 
for workers, the volume of work under way 
was not unsatisfactory for the season. Some 
logging orders were being received and filled, 
but the demands were not exceptionally heavy. 
There was some shortage of cooks-general re- 
ported from different centres. The general 
situation throughout Ontario was rather fay- 
ourable for the season, as unemployment did 
not appear to be more than ordinarily serious. 
The fact that very little work had been opened 
up by municipalities to relieve unemployment 
furnished evidence that matters were not con- 
sidered as grave. 

The Manitoba employment offices reported 
very few farm orders, with no difficulty in 
filling those received. Construction was fair 
in the City of Winnipeg; elsewhere this in- 
dustry was quiet. Some districts reported that 
a number of men had left for the Flin Flon 
district, hoping to secure work there. Logging 
placements from Winnipeg were heavier, and 
many applicants for this work were unplaced. 
Trade was fairly good. The placement of 
women domestic workers was rather quiet. 
With very little work of a general character 
offering, the employment situation was some- 
what quiet, although the position did not ap- 
pear to be much, if any, less favourable than 
a year before. 

While there were not a great many demands 
for farm workers in Saskatchewan, the number 
of applicants seeking this work was correspond- 
ingly small. Construction was fairly quiet. A 
fair number of orders and not many appli- 
cants were reported from Prince Albert in con- 
nection with the logging and wood cutting 
industries. Demands for women workers for 
household work were not brisk, but applicants 
were none too plentiful. While the general 
situation from an employment point of view 
was rather quiet, there did not seem to be 
much unemployment for the season, and com- 
pared with the same period of the year before 
the situation showed improvement. 

Farm demands in the province of Alberta 
were fair, with the surplus of farm workers 
making application to the offices less than 
usual for the time of year. Only small de- 
mands for logging workers were being received, 
but plenty of applicants for this work were 
registering. Considering the season, a fair 
volume of construction work was proceeding, 
including some extra gang work. The coal 
mines were busy, and while there were plenty 
of applicants, there were some calls for addi- 
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tional men. There were quite a number of 
women applying for domestic work, the de- 
mands for whose services were not very numer- 
ous. Conditions in Alberta were quite favour- 
able for the season, although the vacancies 
for workers developing were none too numer- 
ous. 

Some few orders for men in the lumbering 
industry were reported by the British Colum- 
‘bia employment offices, but there was a sur- 
plus of applicants. The coal mines of Van- 


icouver Island were busy, but there were no 
demands for coal miners. While, likewise, 
there were no orders for metal miners, the 
metal mines maintained normal activity. 
Building and construction throughout the 
(province were rather quiet. While the situa- 
tion in the coast province was fairly quiet, 
with several centres reporting few available 
employment opportunities and a fair number 
of unemployed, the situation was not abnormal 
for the season. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 





1927 1926 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............- 249,832,536] 199,757,166] 221,582,986) 241,665,755) 219,616,415 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption ...9.4 0.5 ee. SH) eee te 94,311,883 93,935,872 81,774,995 87,656,757 88,127,214 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ _ |.............. 153,118,718 103 ,884 , 933 138,421,475 152,355,795 130,279,870 
Customs duty collected....... £4 oil | edee ieee aie aA aga 14,535,596 14,774,284 12,391,585 13,693,506 13,946,044 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUDES acct acites ote aoe ba NERS einen hed 4,150,724,796! 3,511,830,245) 2,843,153,843] 2,915,658,907) 2,830,782,750 
Bankclearings 0. 27s. 00.022. DM rots hora crs 2,238 ,000,000} 1,976,000,000} 1,746,300,000] 1,737,700,000| 1,648,177,107 
Bank notes in circulation..... ae Ds virile vases hte A 180,859, 206 185,621,540 175,088 ,324 177,777,181 187,011,196 
Bank deposits, savings........ DAE choc gtlereeice. 2 1,480,955,703) 1,406,041,734| 1,372,763,485| 1,367,295,012] 1,347,564, 144 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........---- 1,079,401,147} 1,062,413,992 970,053,595 986,400,696 983,440,760 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Commonstocks................6 222-0 213-1 207-9 158-1 158-0 155-4 

Preferred stocks... 620)..<< eos eens 117-7 114-6 111-5 101-2 100-0 97-8 

BOnGdSiaes pone eee, eee a nil F 112-3 112-2 111-6 110-4 109-7 109-5 
§Prices, Wholesale, Indexnum- 

CEE cnt ed O a ee Mak noe Eek eee 151-9 152-2 152-4 150-5 151-5 151-1 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

4) Folin cA a SEA IE GRA Pe ae $ 21-37 21-27 21-18 21-41 21-24 21-14 
tBusiness failures,number.... — |........-...-- 162 173) poh wee Beale: 186 184 
farnne, failures, liabilities’, “$ (}...26...0-0045: 2,530,987 DelOOs ODOM secre ere mera tes 2,707,648 2,449 ,360 

Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 106-8 107-5 109-0 101-1 102-8 105-2 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)..... *5-2 *3-9 "3° 1 *4-7 *2-6 *3°3 
SIMMS TIONS een ey ee lg ad Le ansine eye seers 5,904 9,433 5,415 VATA 10,013 
Building permits............. CA ail ie ACE ya ie a Eee ane 18 ,838 ,558 Mya 72. 131 9 , 968 , 937 14,738 ,402 
tContracts awarded.......... $ 36,682,000 30,260,500 47,135,400 13,725,000 84,972,000 43,384,000 
Mineral] Production— 

Pigs IrOW Maoh. es 2s ee tons 63, 197 87,989 38,097 53,971 52,345 70,124 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 96, 248 80,730 56,371 58 ,493 54,311 63,542 

erroallovaece see Shek, tons 4,353 4,512 4,815 3,804 3,308 3,559 

Coal Pie (nae Ls peaks tons Hien ek eens. 1,746,976 1,469,172 1,922,808 1,803 , 694 1,704,851 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt Ibs, }...........--- 1,056,731 1,218,389 1,156,645 1,151,091 1,031,078 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

ball cy 14 bia aS See TN 8 1 OYG bak RR [Sc eeS RES OE DABNOIa, 7 COl amet cs cen ak 172,704,109} 243,206,456] 237,291,830 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freighte: 2 ye ee eke Carsilchr cette tere 319,960 332,406 233 ,078 313 ,824 328,771 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 

WAYS LCOS CAMNINGS 0-0 sole Mk.w hlok mrad caucectns 20,655, 204 203619. 160 |e) ers wens ier 19,993,039 21,479,874 
(2)Operating expenses..... ee PO iors SeeBe cyte) ROS Oe acre ener 16,456,736 15,941,578 16,035,686 16,466,689 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

Way, erossiearmings’.... (S| Teepe. nesses 21,993,751 21,201; 718 17,791,980 21,524,116 Dro ngeo 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

all nes AE wick RS ‘ abe SS ile il Wh see Ia 15,617,957 14,230,348 16,175,798 14,774,393 13,430,510 
Steam railways, frei i 

foe 2 mares Ee Ae NRE Ne iendcius agskaysus <6. 4 237,616,174} 3,365,197,409) 4,427,631,307 4,274,664, 125 

Newsprintiet...t20. oe GONSU tate tree «else 190,293 191,171 163, 164,798 168 ,860 

Sperebiles, DASSENS ORI ee WML [Os cies sent Olis 6,236 6,052 6,744 10,595 
*Index of physical volum 

of business . o ee AES ‘ speha hl (teed Mente te {147-7 144-5 132-0 138-6 142-9 

industrialiproductionsss2.,008: luareiienecia- a +7152-0 151-5 132-4 155-6 159-6 

DR SRUIACEUT INE Sis 35.) ct c Sarawak deci aiabekes)~-Gionidisy> ish 77139-4 136-6 137-5 142-9 157-2 


ere STE ee Soe ee pe ee es eS OE 


_  *Figures for end of previous months. fBradstreet. 
in this issue. 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


east of Quebec. (2) Including lines east of Quebec. 


**Figures for four weeks ending December 31, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. ; ¢ 
mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
(1)Excluding lines 


{1Preliminary. 


tMaclean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 
***The index of the 
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The seasonal losses in em- 
ployment recorded at the 
beginning of December were 
on a smaller scale than on 
the same date in any other of the last eight 
years except 1922, and the situation continued 
better than on December 1 in any previous 
year of the record. Statements were tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
6,276 firms, employing 886,430 persons, com- 
pared with 892,143 in the preceding month; 
the index stood at 106.8, compared with 107.5 
on November 1 and with 101.1, 95.3, 90.8, 
95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 


All except the Prairie Provinces registered 
curtailment, the largest recessions taking place 
in British Columbia and Ontario. In the 
Maritime Provinces, further but smaller gea- 
sonal reductions in employment were noted, 
chiefly in construction but also in lumber 
mills, while logging, mining, trade, trans- 
portation and iron and steel showed improve- 
ment. In Quebec, manufacturing and con- 
struction showed declines, while logging was 
decidedly busier, and important gains were 
shown in transportation and trade, In On- 
tarlo, employment again declined, though less 
extensively than on November 1; trade and 
logging registered decided seasonal increases, 
and considerable improvement was shown in 
the pulp and paper, textile and iron and steel 
groups. Construction and lumber mills, how- 
ever, reported large losses, and smaller de- 
creases were shown in mining, transportation 
and communications. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces there was a small advance in employ- 
ment, in contrast with the movement usually 
indicated at the beginning of December. Manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation and 
trade were more active, while construction 
registered the only pronounced reductions. In 
British Columbia, fish-canneries and lumber 
mills were slacker, as was construction ; on 
the other hand, trade and some other groups 
were brisker. 


Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, and Vancouver 
reported lessened activity, while employment 
advanced in Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the Other Border Cities and Winnipeg. In 
Montreal, manufacturing and construction re- 
ported a falling-off, while work increased about 
the harbour and in retail establishments. In 
Quebec, employment showed its first decrease 
since January; this took place chiefly in con- 
struction and transportation. In Toronto, 
manufacturers and trade showed improvement, 
while construction, communications and trans- 
portation were slacker. In Ottawa, further 
curtailment was shown, chiefly in construction, 
transportation and manufacturing. In Hamil- 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


ton, manufactures and trade were busier, while 
construction was seasonably quiet. In Windsor 
and the other Border Cities, partial recovery 
from the losses recently indicated was record- 
ed, mainly in manufacturing. In Winnipeg, 
most of the improvement was reported in 
trade, while transportation was also busier, 
and construction work released many men. 
In Vancouver, manufacturing and construction 
showed curtailment, but trade afforded more 
employment. 

Another but smaller reduction in employ- 
ment occurred in manufacturing establish- 
ments, mainly in lumber and food factories, 
but to some extent also in textile, building 
material, and electric current plants, On 
the other hand, the metal industries, partic- 
ularly iron and steel works, afforded more em- 
ployment. Mining, transportation, logging and 
trade also registered marked improvement, 
the gains in the last two being the largest 
on record. Communications and construction 
and maintenance, however, reported reduc- 
tions, those in the latter being extensive. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1927. 


The percentage of unemploy- 


TRADB ment reported at the close of 
UNION November by 1,591 local trade 
Reports unions, with a combined 


membership .of 170,918 per- 
sons, stood at 5.2, in contrast with percentages 
of 3.9 in the previous month and with 4.7 
in November, 1926. The reductions in com- 
parison with October were distributed through- 
out the various provinces, but more especi- 
ally in Quebec and British Columbia, caused 
in these two provinces by Inactivity for 
workers in the manufacturing and in the build- 
ing and construction trades. The change over 
November, 1926, was due to lessened employ- 
ment afforded workers in the Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions. 
A more detailed report of the unemploy- 
ment conditions among local trade unions 
at the close of November will be found else- 
where in this issue, 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT _ ber 1927 the references to em- 
OFFICH ployment made by the offices 
REPoRTS of the Employment Service of 


Canada numbered 30,694, 
while the placements effected totalled 29,218. 
Of the latter, the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 16,316 of men and 3,577 of 
women, a total of 19,893, while the placements 
in casual. work were 9325. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 44 303, 
of which 33,288 were of men and 11,015 of 
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women workers. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the month of 22,784 vacancies for 
men and 8,378 for women, a total of 31,162. It 
will be seen that a decline is recorded in the 
transactions when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, 
while an increase is shown when a comparison 
is made with the records of November, 1926, 
the reports for October 1927 showing 48,678 
vacancies offered, 56,600 applications made and 
45,365 placements effected, while in Novem- 
ber 1926 there were recorded 29,551 vacancies, 
42.917 applications for work and 28,338 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment, A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of November, 1927, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 
PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
InN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 9. The Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that the year 1927 closed with the 
volume of Canadian business at a satisfactory 
level though somewhat below the high point 
reached in the second quarter. The confident 
tone which prevailed in regard to the busi- 
ness situation was justified by the strength 
of fundamental factors. An index of the 
physical volume of business in the M onthly 
Review by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
indicated that business was being maintained 
currently at a level of about 48 per cent 
greater than the average of the base period 
from 1919 to 1924, the average during the first 
eleven months being about 7.5 per cent greater 
than in 1926. The volume of construction, esti- 
mated from the value of contracts awarded 
with adjustment for the cost of labour and 
materials, was nearly 10 per cent greater in 
1927. The index of mining, based on the ex- 
ports of the output and the receipt of gold 
and silver at the Royal Mint, showed an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. In view of the ex- 
pansion of the pulp and paper industry, the 
output of forestry showed an increase of 6 
per cent. The average of manufacturing 
activity, being adversely affected by declines 
in the automobile and steel industries, was 
only 4 per cent greater than in 1926. Em- 
ployment in retail and wholesale trade aver- 
aged 7.5 per cent greater, indicating that 
commodity distribution was in a healthy state. 


The crop harvested in 1927 was $35,800 000 
or 3.3 per cent more valuable than in the 
preceding year. The total value of the prin- 
cipal field crops in 1927 as estimated on De- 
cember 14, was $1,141,300,000, as compared 


with $1,105,500,000 in 1926 and $1,153,400,000 
in 1925. Aside from the specially profitable 
crop of 1925, the value of this year’s crops 
exceeded that of any year since the period of 
inflated farm prices in 1920. The value of 
the crops in Alberta showed a substantial in- 
crease over either 1925 or 1926, the wheat crop 
being valued at $183,875,000 compared with 
$119,686,000 in 1926,-an increase of 53.6 per 
cent. Declines were shown in the value of 
field crops in Saskatchewan and especially in 
Manitoba. The average producers’ price of 
wheat was $1.02 per bushel, compared with 
$1.09 per bushel in 1926, the reduction being 
due to the larger crop and the poorer quality 
of much of the grain. 


In 1927 the output of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was greater than in any year in the 
post-war period. The average index during the 
first eleven months of 1927 was nearly 151 
compared with 145 in 1926, representing an 
increase of nearly 4 per cent. The gain in 1927 
was due to the high levels attained from 
March to June, when the most of the indus- 
tries represented in the index were operating 
at a high percentage of capacity. From July 
onward a recession was in evidence, and in 
October and November the index showed de- 
cline as compared with the same months last 
year. The preliminary index for November 
showed an advance over October, the increase 
in the output of steel being one of the strong 
factors. 


The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during October increased 9 per cent over the 
production for the preceding month, but was 
10 per cent lower than the average for October 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,469,172 tons in October as against 1,339,465 
tons in September and an average of 1,617,737 
tons during the five preceding years. All the 
coal producing provinces, except British 
Columbia, showed an increase in production 
over the preceding month, but all were lower 
than the average for the month in the five 
preceding years. 


Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during October numbered 29,004 of whom 
22,393 worked underground and 6,611 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 28,093 in 
September, of whom 21,689 worked under- 
ground and 6,404 on the surface. Production 
per man was 50.6 tons in October as against 
47.7 tons in September. During October the 
production per man-day was 2.3 tons, being 
the same as in September. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” 
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According to a report pre- 


BuILpING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the value 
AND Contracts of the building permits issued 
AWARDED by the municipal authorities 


in sixty-three cities in Can- 
ada during the month of November, 1927, 
amounted to $12,849,089, as compared with 
$18,838,558 in October, 1927, and with $9,975,451 
in November, 1926. The cumulative value 
for the January-November period of 1927, 
exceeds by nearly $29,000,000 that for the 
corresponding months in 1926. 


The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contruction contracts 
awarded in Canada in December, 1927,. at 
$36,682,000. Of this amount, $23,216,700 was 
for business buildings; $6,650,800 for residen- 
tial construction; $5,859,800 for public works 
and utilities, and $1,314,700 for industrial un- 
dertakings. The apportionment of contracts 
awarded by provinces, during December, 1927, 
was: Ontario, $26,852,100; Quebec, $4,119,000; 
British Columbia, $1,897,700 ; Prairie Prov- 
inces, $3,641,200, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$172,000. 

During 1927, the total value of construction 
contracts awarded amounted to $418,951 ,600, 
or $46,003,700 more than in 1926. Ontario 
with $196,159,000 had the highest total of all 
the provinces for the year, the totals for the 
other provinces being: $133,182,600 in Quebec; 
$31,337.600 in British Columbia; $29,939,900 in 
Manitoba; $11,337,600 in Saskatchewan; $7,- 
507,300 in Alberta, and $9,487,600 in the Mari- 
time Provinces. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in November, 1927, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $94,311,883 as compared with $93,935,872 
in October, 1927, and $87,656,757 in November, 
1926. The chief imports in November, 1927, 
were: Iron and its products, $16,746,963; fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $14,665,046, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $14,519,- 
384. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $153,118.718, in November, 1927, as com- 
pared with $103,884,933, in October, 1927, and 
$152,355,795 in November, 1926. The chief 
exports in November were in the group of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $84,928,417; wood, wood products and 
paper, $24,623,263, and animals and animal 
products, $19,894,356. 

In the eight months ending November, 1927, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled $819,- 
826,210, and imports, $739,725,772. 


EXTERN AL 
TRADE 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1927, was less than during Novem- 
ber, 1927, but greater than during December, 
1926. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 321 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 6,102 
working days, as compared with sixteen dis- 
putes in November, involving 1,868 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 11,718 
working days, In December, 1926, there had 
been recorded ten disputes, involving 198 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
4,365 working days. Five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to December ter- 
minated during the month as did the three 
strikes and lockouts commencing during the 
month, At the end of December, therefore, 
there were on record three strikes and lock- 
outs affecting 153 workpeople, not including 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off, 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $11.17 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, as compared with $11.07 for November; 
$11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 
for December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 
1922; $11.00 for December, 1921: $14.84 for 
December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 
for December, 1914. The increase was due 
mainly to seasonal advances in the prices of 
eggs, milk and butter, with less important 
advances in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
lard, rice, beans, yellow sugar and tea. Slight 
declines occurred in the prices of pork, bacon, 
rolled oats, evaporated apples and prunes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.37 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$21.27 for November; $21.41 for December, 
1926 ; $21.87 for December, 1925 ; $20.90 for De- 
cember, 1924: $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $21.64 for Decem- 
ber, 1918; and $14.26 for December, 1914, Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged, 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again slightly lower at 151.9 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 152.2 for November; 
150.3 for December, 1926; 163.5 for December, 
1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 for De- 
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cember, 1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 
for December, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.6 
for December, 1918. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials two of the 
eight main groups declined, four advanced 
and two were unchanged, ‘The vegetables 
and their Products group and the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group both declined, 
the former due to lower prices for wheat, flax, 
sugar, potatoes, lemons, oranges and coflee, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of barley, corn, oats, rye, flour, apples, dried 
fruits and rubber; and the latter due to de- 
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clines in the prices of cotton, cotton yarns, 
flax fibre and silk. The groups which ad- 
vanced were: the Animals and their Products 
group, due to higher prices for cattle, beef, 
hides, skins and leather, which more than off- 
set slight declines in the prices of hogs, sheep, 
pork and eggs; the Iron and its Products 
group, mainly because of advances in the 
prices of steel billets; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to higher prices for silver, 
copper, lead and tin; and the Wood and Wood 
Products group. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927 


URING the month of December the De- 

-“ partment received the report of a 

Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 

tablished to deal with a dispute between the 

Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, Lim- 
ited, and its underground employees. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during December from certain em- 
ployees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at St. John, N.B., being (1) grain 
elevator employees, members of Local 1121, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
and (2) freight handlers, coopers, car sealers 
and heater men, members of Local 838, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. One 
hundred and forty employees were stated to 
be directly affected by the first dispute and 
375 in the case of the second application. 
The differences as set forth in the two appli- 
cations showed the respective disputes to be 
of practically an identical nature, and it ap- 
peared desirable in the circumstances that the 
two disputes should be referred to one board. 
The various parties concerned indicated that 
they were agreeable to this course and a 
board was accordingly established by the 
Minister, composed as follows:—The Hon. 
Henry Miles, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the board, Mr. Frederick E. Sayre, St. 
John, N.B., nominated by the employing 
company, and Mr. J. E. Tighe, St. John. 
N.B., nominated by the employees concerned 
in the two disputes. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour GaAzeTTe to an _ application 
6 


made by certain employees of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
being freight shed foremen, freight checkers, 
truckers, clerks, messengers, etc. During the 
month of December a board was established 
in this case, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., being appointed a member thereof 
by the Minister on behalf of the company in 
the absence of a recommendation from the 
latter, and Mr. John L. Counsell, K.C., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., board member on the recommen- 
dation of the employees. The chairmanship 
had not been filled at the close of the month. 


~ The board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir), Limited, and certain of its employees 
at Extension, Wellington and South Weiling- 
ton mines, Vancouver Island, was completed 
shortly after the close of the month by the 
appointment of Mr. H. A. Maclean, K.C., 
Victoria, B.C., as chairman, the appointment 
being made by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members of the board, Messrs. Wm. 
Fleet Robertson, Victoria, B:C., and Joseph 
Hitchen, Nanaimo, B.C., nominees of the 
employing company and employees respectively. 


In the December issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTeE (p. 1291), there appeared the text 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with a dispute 
between the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company, Limited, and certain of its 
employees, being members of Divisions 101, 
109 and 134, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America; also of a minority report pre- 
sented by the board member representing 
the employees. The board recommended 
the continuance of the old agreement for a 
period of three years, with certain modifica- 
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tions, including an advance of one cent an 
hour to motormen and conductors for the 
third year. The employees agreed by a referen- 
dum vote to accept the board’s findings on the 
condition that a clause should be included in 
the agreement providing for cancellation of 
the agreement upon thirty days’ notice. The 
company rejected the proposal for the in- 


rf 


clusion in the proposed agreement of a thirty- 
day cancellation clause and offered a general 
wage increase of one cent an hour and other 
concessions if the men would accept a three- 
year agreement. Word reached the Depart- 
ment towards the close of the month that 
the company’s offer had been accepted by 
the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Western Fuel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, and Its Underground Employees 


A report was received from the board es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, Lim- 
ited, and its underground employees. The 
dispute concerned the employees’ request for 
the restoration of a daily bonus of 60 cents 
which had been deducted in June, 1925; also 
the readjustment of wage rates and working 
conditions. The report, which was signed by 
His Honour Judge C. H. Barker, chairman, 
and Mr. D. §. Wallbridge, the company’s 
nominee, contained certain recommendations 
as to settlement of the dispute. Mr. Joseph 
Hitchen, the employees’ nominee. submitted 
4 minority report. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Western Fuel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited (employer), and tts 
underground employees (employees). 


The undersigned Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in this matter reports as foliows: 

The Board held its first sitting on Novem- 
ber the 16th, 1927, at 10 a.m., the members 
of the Board having duly taken the oaths of 
office required by the Act. 


The employer was represented by John 
Hunt, Manager, and by Mr. Lett, Barrister, 
of the City of Vancouver. The employees 
were represented by G. Joseph Sutton and 
Joseph Dixon, President and Secretary of the 
Employees’ Committee, and by Mr. Irvine, of 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Both parties stated they did not object to 
the representatives. 

The question of what matters were to be 
taken up by the Board was raised, the em- 
ployer stating that only the wages were in- 
volved, the employees that certain conditions 
of their employment were in question. After 
some evidence had been put in as to what had 
taken place during the negotiations leading 
up to the appointment of the Board and 
the filing of a statement by the employees 
as to what they considered proper points to 


investigate, the Board ruled that the matters 
referred to in the statement filed on behalf 
of the employees be allowed to be investigated. 


The most important matter was the demand 
of the men for a general increase of wages 
to the extent of sixty cents a day. It ap- 
pears that an agreement was arrived at in 
October, 1924, for three years, fixing a schedule 
of rates of wages for the employees under- 
ground, to which was added what is called in 
the Agreement a “bonus” of ninety cents a 
day, it being a condition that any increase or 
decrease in the bonus should be governed by 
competitive conditions. In 1925 this bonus 
was decreased by 60 cents a day, leaving a 
bonus of only 30 cents over the base rates. 
The employees now demand an increase in 
this bonus to the original 90 cents, and also 
object to having the increase referred to as 
a bonus which can be altered at any time 
during the life of the Agreement. 


The Board heard a great deal of evidence 
on this point whereby it appeared that com- 
petition at Vancouver, the leading point of 
disposing of the coal produced, was very keen, 
not only in the coal disposed of for power 
purposes, but also for domestic use, owing to 
the influx of coal from the Upper ‘Country 
mines, and from Alberta, where it is more 
easily mined than in the above employer’s 
mines, and also less subject to loss from break- 
age, as it can be brought directly to Vancou- 
ver by rail, also a certain amount of coal has 
been recently brought from Wales by freight 
vessels. It also appears that the use of fuel 
oil and Deisel oil has cut largely into the 
use of Nanaimo coal for power purposes, and 
that which is known as hog fuel for domestic 
purposes. Steamships also coming into Van- 
couver were, to a certain extent, obtaining 
their coal at the Seattle bunkers, instead of at 
the Vancouver bunkers. The statistics filed do 
not show that their original output is in- 
creasing, but, if anything, is decreasing, and 
has been doing so for a number of years. 
Evidence was also given to the effect that no 
dividends had been declared since the incor- 
poration of the employer’s company. 
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In considering this evidence the Board does 
not find itself in a position to advise any fixed 
rate of wages higher than the present rate, 
that is, the base rate plus the 30 cents bonus. 
The Board would recommend that the bonus 
should be made a certainty or fixed rate during 
the life of the Agreement, and not be left an 
uncertain quantity, as it is under the present 
Agreement. The Board does not consider that 
the employees should receive any less wages 
than they are now. receiving; any increase 
over this amount might be by way of bonus 
as before. We would recommend that the 
life of any agreement arrived at be for two 
years. 

The question of the manner of working 
Section No. 5, north, and Section No. 7 long 
wall, was gcne into at some length. The 
work is now being done by day work, and not 
by contract, and some of the employees think 
it should be done by contract work. The 
evidence given on this point on behalf of 
the employer is to the effect that owing to 
the difficulties in these places, and the neces- 
sity especially in No. 5 north of using ma- 
chine cutters and of moving the miners from 
place to place there, it would not be possible 
to work them to advantage by contract labour. 
They also showed that where the miners did 
not make fair miners’ wages by day work 
their pay was made up, and they were not 
held strictly to the Agreement scale. 


The Board feels itself unable to recom- 
mend any changes in this respect. 


Though not in the Agreement, workers in 
wet, places are given increase in pay on the 
recommendation of the overmen. There was 
an opinion on the part of the employees that 
their allowances in pay should be fixed, but, 
owing to the fact that the mine is under the 
sea, the wet places vary from day to day, or 
from one part of a day to another, making 
it impossible to specify what places are wet, 
and what dry, for any length of time, the 
Board cannot see its way clear to make a 
recommendation. 

The question of the price to be paid to the 
miners for cutting rock was raised. The agree- 
ment provides for a price for removing white 
rock only. The employees urge that there 
should be no distinction made between white 
rock or black rock. The difficulty seems to 
be that the black rock is difficult in some 
cases to be distinguished from the coal, and 
in some cases is merely a very small vein 
running through the coal seams or black dirt 
in the coal. The Board realize the difficulty 
and would recommend that some way be 
found to meet this objection. As to the ques- 
tions of extra pay for building up the side 
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walls with the cog wood, for which a sliding 
scale of pay is allowed, the Board is not pre- 
pared to make any recommendation. 

A complaint was made that contract miners 
were compelled to take up some of their time 
in unloading cog wood from the cars without 
being paid; thus lessening their time in 
getting out coal. In some cases the amount 
of time would be very small; in no case 
very long, but the Board think that some 
consideration should be given by the company 


“to this complaint. 


The question of pay to the miners for 
pushing cars to the face of the coal for 
loading purposes was also brought up. Extra 
pay is allowed for them on a sliding scale, 
to be fixed by the overmen. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed 
on the part of the employees that in the 
allowance of extras, such as pushing cars, 
working in wet places, etc, the overmen 
should be allowed to decide the matter, as 
in some cases injustice had arisen. The 
committee for the employees have the right 
to receive complaints and carry them to the 
management, and in many cases the troubles 
are so arranged. In some cases, however, it 
would seem that the party aggrieved, for some 
reason, does not complain to the committee. 
It seems a difficult matter for the Board to 
make any recommendations. The overmen 
are necessary in the carrying out of the work, 
and their personality of fairness cannot be 
dealth with in advance. The Board must, it 
seems, leave this matter to the endeavour of 
the company to deal fairly with its employees 
and to carry out their Agreement in a fair 
and equitable manner. 

Respectfully submitted this 16th day of 
December, A.D. 1927. 

(Sgd.) D. S. WaLipripae, 
(Sgd.) C. H. Barker. 
To:—the Hon. Peter HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour. 


Minority Report 
1204 Vicror1A Roap, NANAIMO, B.C. 


In submitting my report of Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation instituted to in- 
vestigate the dispute between ‘the Western 
Fuel Corporation of Canada and its under- 
ground employees I regret not being able to 
agree with the majority of the Board in their 
report to you. . 

The chief matter in dispute was the demand 
on 'the part of the employees for the restora- 
tion of sixty cents (60 cents) per day, which 
was taken from the employees in June, 1925. 
This 60 cents was part of 90 cents which was 
included in the 1924 agreement, as/or bonus, 
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which bonus originated as a cost of living 
bonus, based upon the findings of the Cost of 
Living Commission instituted during the war 
period by the Department of Labour. 

Evidence was submitted to show that the 
present bonus would be 67.9 cents per day if 
based on these findings. The standard of liv- 
ing as expressed in these figures is regarded 
as being far below a reasonable standard by all 
parties. | 

The bonus is now based upon competitive 
conditions and is expressed in the agreement 
as follows: “It being mutually understood by 
the company and its employees that any in- 
crease or decrease in the bonus herein men- 
tioned shall be governed by competitive con- 
ditions.” 

The employers in June, 1925, exercised their 
power and reduced the bonus from 90 cents to 
30 cents. This was submitted to after a strike 
lasting 7 or 8 days. This reduction has had a 
very serious effect upon the economic and liv- 
ing standards of the miners. Evidence was 
submitted to show a reduction of $1.74 in the 
base rates since November, 1920. Other evi- 
dence was submitted by the employees which 
show many reductions in the rates paid for 
timbers, cogs and brushing. 

Evidence submitted by the employers to 
show the average wage of contract men being 
improved, was also qualified by the statement 
of their representative “that the miners work 
harder.” 

The day rate employee having no chance to 
improve his present wage, his wage remaining 
fixed, whether working harder or not. 

Evidence submitted by the employees shows 
changes in customs and working conditions, 
which have proved detrimental to the em- 
ployees, the employer changing from contract 
rates of pay to flat rates in certain sections of 
the mine known as No. 5 North and No. 7 
Wall. In the case of No. 5 north, the chief 
reason given for the change was “That the 
company might reimburse themselves for the 
expense in prospecting for this coal.’ Other 
reasons were also given, but this seemed to be 
the chief reason. Some of the miners in this 
section were paid above the base rate, but 
this was shown to be governed by the opinion 
of the overman as to the amount of coal that 
they produce and not by being placed upon 
an actual tonnage basis as in the agreement. 
This is one of the causes for much dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The employers submitted evidence indicat- 
ing difficulty to meet competition in the mar- 
ket in the form of fuel oil, hog fuel and also a 
small amount of coal from Washington, U.S.A., 
Alberta and the interior of British Columbia. 
In spite of this, their own figures show that 
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for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 there is no 
reduction in their sales, and the figures sub- 
mitted up to date for 1927 show a possible im- 
provement over previous years. A statement 
punported to have been made by the Hon. 
William Sloan, Minister of Mines for British 
Columbia, was submitted, which is as follows: 
“With continued growth of population and 
industries in the province, expansion of the 
coal industry he believes should take place, 
notwithstanding competition from other coals 
and from fuel oils.” 


Selling prices at the mines are shown to be 
reduced since 1925, but it is also shown that 
the cost of production is also reduced corre- 
spondingly or even in a greater degree. The 
reduction in selling prices is shown to be 56.5 
cents per ton. The reduction in cost of pro- 
duction 61.8 cents per ton. These figures are 
based on returns up to September this year. 
An advance of 12.1 cents per ton in the selling 
price is shown over the selling price of 1926 
in the average taken up to September, 1927, 
which advance will be improved by the end of 
the year, the last three months of each year 
having a considerable advance in selling prices 
and also a reduction in cost of production. 
This shows the employer in a considerably im- 
proved position. 

The company did not produce their balance 
sheets, but merely stated that no dividends 
had been paid to ordinary shareholders since 
1924, when the company was reorganized. 
It is stated that there are 3,000,000 shares of 
$1.00 each of common stock outstanding. 
There is an issue of 2,700,000 first mortgage 
bonds bearing 8 per cent, which interest was 
admitted to be met regularly out of the pro- 
fits of the business. The failure of the 
majority of the Board to obtain a balance 
sheet and more definite knowledge of the 
financial position of the corporation places 
them, along with myself, in a position in which 
it is impossible to make any accurate estimate 
of the ability of the corporation to meet the 
demand of the employees for a restoration of 
the 60 cents a day taken from the bonus in 
1925. Their admission of the possibility of 
an increase is expressed in their report wherein 
it says: “Any increase over this amount might 
be by way of bonus as before”. 

After thoroughly considering the evidence 
that was submitted, I consider the following 
as a basis of agreement, not because of its 
sufficiency to meet the requirements of the 
employees and their families, but because of 
the possibility of it being met out of the 
shown improvement of the company :— 

(1) The deletion of the clause referring. 

to competitive conditions. 
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(2) The restoration of at least 38 cents, 
this to be added to the present 30 cents, 
making 68 cents, and to be placed on 
all base rates in the agreement; this 
will give the equivalent to the cost of 
living commission findings. 

(3) This to apply from the Ist of October, 
1927, and the term of the agreement to 
be for two years. 


(4) That full recognition be given to esta- 
blish customs and practices that have 
existed as working conditions, changes of 


conditions only to take place after con- 
sultation with the employees or their 
representatives. Contract work being 
paid where work is done under condi- 
tions as specified in the agreement. 


Dated at Nanaimo, B.C., this 19th day of 
December, A.D. 1927. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) JosepH HircHen. 


To the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


HREE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
board was established by a voluntary agree- 
ment concluded in 1918 between the various 
railway companies and certain of the railway 
labour organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the rail- 
ways during the continuance of the war. The 
Board consists of six representatives of the 
railway companies and six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers, and the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1927, 
and in previous issues. The third report of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment tc the issue of November, 1927. The 
new decisions were as follows:— 


Case No. 305—Canadian National Railways, 
western region, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A question arose as to the payment of train- 
men for “preparatory ”’ time under the rule 
requiring these employees to be on duty 30 
minutes before the time set for the departure 
of trains. The rule lays down that payment 
for this half-time period is to be at “through 
freight rates.” The employees contended that 


this was an arbitrary payment, and that it~ 


should be additional to the monthly mileage 
guaranteed to trainmen. The company, on 
the other hand, claimed the right to use the 
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30 minutes to make up the monthly guar- 
antee. When the case first came before the 
Board some doubt existed as to past prac- 
tice, and the secretary was instructed to obtain 
further information on the question in dis- 
pute. Subsequently it became apparent that 
the company’s contention was in keeping with 
precedent, and the contention of the em- 
ployees was not sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 311—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
western lines, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A train became derailed as the result of the 
spreading of the rails. The section foreman 
in whose section the accident occurred was 
subsequently reduced to the rank of per- 
manent sectionman for permitting defective 
track conditions to exist and for failing to 
take immediate steps to protect trains. The 
employees contended that the general condi- 
tion of the track at the point was such that 
it could mot have been kept in a perfectly 
safe state. The claim of the employees was 
not sustained, but under the special circum- 
stances, and considering the good record of 
the employee concerned, the Board suggested 
that his status should not be reduced per- 
manently. 


Case No. 312—Kettle Valley Railway Com- 
pany and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Owing to a derailment on the main track 
it became necessary to detour certain trains 
in the subdivision, involving a change in ter- 
minals for the engine crews. The employees 
contended that when a change was made 
there should have been a readjustment of 
crews to compensate for loss of mileage on 
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the assignment, and that at least a seven days’ 
notice should have been given in accordance 
with the articles of the agreement dealing with 
the assigning of men and the naming of ter- 
minals. Article 20, clause “h”, reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“Senior engineers and firemen to have choice 
of passenger, mixed, pusher and way freight 
runs on any subdivision, and will be assigned 
thereto seven days after change of time table, 
and will stay with run chosen during the period 
time table is in effect.” 


Article 26 reads as follows:— 
“Terminals for all runs will be named when 
the runs are established.” 


The company stated that it was not their 
intention to deviate from the general practice 
prescribed in the articles quoted, but in the 
present circumstances it was impossible to 
bulletin changes in assignments for seven days 
before they became effective. 


In view of the unusual conditions in this 
case the claim of the employees was not sus- 
tained, but the Board stated that this decision 
should not be taken to imply that employees 
can be tied up between terminals except in 
accordance with the terms of the schedule. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during December 
was eleven as compared with sixteen the pre- 
ceding month. The time loss for the month 
was greater than during December, 1926, be- 
ing 6,102 working days as compared with 
4,365 working days during the same month last 
year, 
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Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PICO LO DT iste teriecia a 3 11 321 6, 102 
INOW O27. BL Nene shee. = 16 1, 868 11,718 
Mee 1926s eee 10 198 4,365 
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The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, theretore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion ot work involving six or more employees at its 
commencement and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Kight disputes, involving 197 workpeople, 
were carried over from November. Five of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
December terminated during the month, and 
the three strikes and lockouts commencing 
during December also terminated during the 
month, At the end of December, therefore, 
there were on record three strikes and lock- 


outs, as follows: bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; and stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them termin- 
ated. Information is available as to six such 
disputes, namely, fur workers at Winnipeg, 
Man., September 25, 1926; plumbers at Wind- 
sor, Ont., April 5, 1927; electrotypers at To- 
ronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; sheet metal 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927; 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
June 30, 1926; and plasterers at Vancouver, 
B.C., October 3, 1927, the last two being put 
on the list in December. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month, one was for an increase In wages 
and changes in conditions, one against a 
change in working conditions, and one was 
against the employment of a non-union worker. 
Of the eight strikes and lockouts which ter- 


minated during the month three were in favour 


of the employers, four in favour of the 
employees, and one was partially successful. 
The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Lapiss’ CrorHina Facrory Workers, To- 
ronto, Onr—In this dispute, commenc- 
ing in June, 1926, all the employees involved 
are reported to have secured work elsewhere, 
and the dispute is, therefore, recorded as ter- 
minated and placed on the list of those in 
which employment conditions are no longer 
affected but the organization concerned has 
not called off the strike, The International 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has taken 
action against the employers concerned and 
their association, claiming damages for an 
alleged breach of agreement entered into in 
February, 1925 (Lasour Gazerts, June 1925, p. 
619), alleging the employees had been locked 
out contrary to the terms of the agreement. 
The case came up for hearing on December 
16, judgment being reserved, 


Cap Factory Workers, Hamitton, Ont.— 


Lasour GaAzerte this dispute was due to a de- 
mand for a union shop and a reduction in 
hours from 49 to 44 per week. The demands 
of the employees being granted and an agree- 
ment being signed, work was resumed on De- 
cember 7, 1927. 


BLACKSMITHS, ETc., SASKATOON, Sask—This 
dispute, commencing in May, the workers de- 
manding an increase in wages and recognition 
of union, appears to have lapsed at the be- 


As reported in the December issue of the ginning of December. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1927 
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Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
days 


involved 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to December, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 


Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 1,898 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
RSL OP ON GO, ORE ioe ad ay | Seaman stecbramegesamnrchereee Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Employees secur- 


ed work elsewhere by beginning of December. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 40 1,040 |Alleged lockout, commenced November 8, 1927: 


union conditions as to overtime. Unterminated. 
Cap factory workers, Hamil- 


Pe OU shave) Uk a ORK fates 8a rat 9 45 |Commenced November 28, 1927, for union shop and 
reduction in hours. Terminated December 7, 
1927, in favour of employees. 
Iron, Steel and Products— 


Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
CMBR ee EY re ce aie oo Podte ec oe ais [ect eae eet Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
. recognition of union. Lapsed at the beginning 


of December. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 1,040 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in waxes. 

Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plasterers, Vancouver) D:C... 615. oc. oe ek love vec ae .|Commenced October 3, 1927, to enforce employ- 
ment of union helpers. In favour of employees. 

Elevator erectors, Toronto, 

LL Se Pi yeaednosh Ae ei tila a Ra 35 35 |Commenced November 29, 1927, to maintain union 


wages and working conditions: terminated 
December 2, 1927, in favour of employees. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1927. 


Loceine— 
Pulpwood cutters, Timmins Dis- 
PACE CCN Sele. O heist etd ebb 70 420 |Commenced December 1, 1927, for increase in 
wages and changes in conditions; terminated 
December 7, 1927; partially successful. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers (cloak makers), Toronto, 
(Cia src ee ng CAE Sa Ber 38 608 |Commenced December 3, 1927, against change in 
working conditions; terminated December 22, 
1927, in favour of employees. 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers (embroidery workers), 
Toronto; Ont. 00.3, BA 16 16 |Commenced December 21, 1927, against employ- 
ment of non-union workers; terminated December 
23, 1927, in favour of employer. 
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PLASTERERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.— In this dis- 
pute, commencing in October to enforce the 
union rule as to the employment of union 
helpers for plasterers, one of the employers 
concerned agreed to the demands of the work- 
ers shortly afterwards, and the other employer 
replaced the strikers. By the end of Novem- 
ber, however, this contractor also agreed to 
the terms of the union. 


Evevator Erscrors, Toronto, Ont.—As re- 
ported in the December issue of the Lazour 
Gazerre the strike of elevator erectors in To- 
ronto who ceased work on November 29 in 
order to secure the carrying out of an agree- 
ment terminating a previous dispute, was set- 
tled on December 2, the demands of the em- 
ployees being granted. 


Putpwoop CvutTrers, TIMMINS DISTRICT, 
Ont.—Pulpwood cutters employed in the 
district near Timmins were reported to have 
demanded an increase in wages and certain 
changes in conditions at the camps, and, the 
demands being refused, work was held up 
from December 1 to December 7. Complete 


reports as to the dispute have not been 
received but it appears that some of the 
demands were granted. 


Lapies’ CLorHine Factory WorkKrErRS (CLOAK 
Maxers), Toronto, Ont—Employees in a 
ladies’ clothing factory in Toronto became 
involved in a dispute on December 3 when 
the employer organized a new Department. 
Objecting to this, the employees asked the 
management to negotiate on the matter but 
were refused and it is claimed that some 
employees were locked out. The union .called 
a strike on December 6. Later negotiations 
between the parties resulted in an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to both parties and work 
was resumed on December 22. 


Lapirs’ CriorHinc Factory WorxKERS 
(EMBROIDERY WoRKERS), ‘TorRoNTO, ONT.— 
Ladies’ clothing factory employees, embroid- 
ery workers, ceased work on December 21, 
owing to a dispute as to the application of 
the union rule as to union membership. Work 
was resumed on December 28, the union con- 
ceding the contention of the employer. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND pote 
" COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
during 1926. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes reported as 
beginning in November was 16, and 15 dis- 
putes were still in progress from the previous 
month. The total number of workpeople in- 
volved was 10,600, and the time loss was 51,000 
working days. 

Of the 16 disputes beginning in November, 
8 arose on wages questions, 3 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 3 on trade union questions and 2 
on other questions. 


Settlements were reached in 15 disputes, 
one in favour of workpeople, 5 in favour 
of employers and 9 ended in compromise. In 
another case, work was resumed pending nego- 
tiations. 

On November 15, 170 tailors at Leeds ceased 
work over a dace respecting the employ- 
ment of boy improvers and others. A week 
later 3,500 pressers, machinists, cutters, etc., 
went out in sympathy with the tailors. ba 
November 23, an agreement was reached pro- 
viding that boys learning tailoring be provided 
with facilities for doing so. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October show 39 dis- 
putes beginning in the month and 57 in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 83,887 and the time loss 
for all disputes 2,760,095 working days. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute —Follow- 
ing the request made to the President of the 
United States by union representatives and 
officers of the American Federation of Labour, 
referred to in the Lasour Gazetts for Decem- 
ber, the Secretary of Labour called a confer- 
ence of operators and union leaders during the 
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week of December 12, but the principal oper- 
ators refused to be represented and no pro- 
gress was reported to have been made toward 
a settlement. The miners having been on 
strike since April 1, and a great number having 
been evicted from the company houses, are 
reported to be dependent to a great extent 
upon relief provided by union members, etc. 


lignite Coal Miners’ Dispute, Colorado— 
Disorders continued to be reported at the 
mines in Colorado, and the National Guard 
was called out to protect the strikebreakers at 
work in several mines, a number of arrests 
being made. It has been reported that cer- 
tain mines in this district have increased’ wages 
by amounts reaching as high as $1 per day. 


Netherlands 


During October, 10 disputes began, involving 
734 workers. 


International Congress 


The International Association for the study 
and improvement of Human Relations and 
Conditions of Industry, a new organization 
having its headquarters at The Hague, Hol- 
land, will hold its first triennial congress at 
Girton College, Cambridge, England, from 
June 28 to July 3. The subject of the con- 
gress will be: The Fundamental Relationship 
between All sections of the Industrial Com- 
munity. It will be open to members and to 
persons introduced by members. 


The aim of the Association is indicated by 
its title. Membership is open to all who are 
engaged in any undertaking involving the 
employment of persons, or who are occupied 
in work of scientific research or social signi- 
ficance bearing on industry, and who are in 
sympathy with the aims of the Association. 


A meeting ground is thus offered within in- 
dustry itself for the fulfilment of these aims 
by co-operation among directors, managers, 
engineers, forepeople, general employees, per- 
sonnel (welfare) workers, psychologists, fac- 
tory doctors, factory inspectors, members of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, indus- 
trial research workers, educationalists, indus- 
trial social workers. 


At the present time the Association draws 
its members from 26 countries, thus giving a 
wide scope to its studies and findings. 

Since its inception at Flushing, Holland, 
in 1925, the Association has organized two 
meetings, the first in 1926 at the Rigi- 
Scheidegg, Switzerland, the second in 1927 at 


Poland 


In the first quarter of 1927, 121 strikes be- 
gan, involving 1,392 establishments and 114,536 
strikers. The total time loss was 1,186,312 
working days. 


Australia 


During the second quarter of 1927, 85 dis- 
putes were reported, involving 110 establish- 
ments. The number of workpeople involved 
directly and indirectly was 31,698 and the time 
loss 295,657 working days. The estimated loss 
in wages during this quarter was £303,081. 


New Zealand 


For the first nine months of 1927, 29 dis- 
putes were reported involving 31 establish- 
ments and 3,098 workers. The number of 
working days lost was 9,013 and the approxi- 
mate loss in wages £8,529. 


on Industrial Relations 


Baveno, Italy, which took the form of a 
summer school. 

The program of the congress containing all 
particulars will be published early in the New 
Year. Persons desiring to receive a copy 
should communicate with the secretariat 
headquarters now situated at Hague, Holland 
(Javastraat 66). 


—_—_—____. 


The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances surrounding the death of Charles 
Wassgren, a logger who was killed on Decem- 
ber 13 in the course of his employment at a 
camp at Great Central Lake, near Alberni, 
Vancouver Island, expressed the opinion that 
“the logging companies are not taking strin- 
gent enough precautions to protect the lives 
of their employees.” 





A group of model tenements, built by the 
Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation, for persons 
with weekly salaries of not more than $25, 
were opened in New York on the lower east 
side on December 28. Owing to a lack of ap- 
plicants earning $25 a week it was necessary 
to raise the salary limit to include persons 
earning from $30 to $50 a week. The build- 
ings contain 115 apartments, six-storey houses 
having been divided into apartments of three, 
four and five rooms, with electric lights, steam 
heat, tiled bathrooms, brass plumbing, gas 
ranges, iceboxes and wash tubs. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES IN 1926-7 


ae annual report of the Department of 

Railways and Canals for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1927, contains a statement 
showing the number of claims and payments 
made to employees of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in respect to workmen’s compensation. 

Since the adoption of the Employees’ 
Compensation Act, chapter 15, Statutes of 
Canada, 1918, Dominion advances on account 
of compensation, pensions, etc., and adminis- 
tration have amounted to $1,655,268.31. As 
the Department of Railways and Canals was 
obliged to maintain a staff for the purpose, 
owing to the Canadian Government Railways 
being chiefly concerned, that department took 
over the administration of the Act for the 
other departments of Government which were 
concerned in lesser degree. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, 
2,618 claims were dealt with and $316,721.47 
disbursed on compensation or pension account, 
and $24,246.76 on administration. Of this 
total, 1,746 were claims involving both com- 
pensation and medical aid, 679 were medical 
aid only, and 256 pensions. Of the total of 
2,681, 2,038 had to do with Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, involving $226,212.18, and 117 
the canals, involving $23,862.21. Next in im- 
portance numerically was the Department of 
Public Works with 116 cases, involving an 
expenditure of $16,155.93; Marine and Fish- 
eries, 54 cases, and $13,169.36; Interior, 105 
eases, and $12,538.75; National Defence, 43 
cases, and $7,135.62; Hudson Bay Railway, 
136 cases, and $6,198.68; Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, 15 cases, and $3,815.82, etc., 
etc. 

The following table shows the payments 
made under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1927, by provinces:— 











Dominion Disbursements 
expendi-_ |—————_—_ 
Board ture Compen- | Proportion 
including | sation, | adminis- 
amounts | pensions, | trative 
advanced etc. expenses 
$ $ $ 
INIGY-ANS COLLAR Ie tetas raterers sete 220,515 185 553 30,466 
New iprunswitk!. 44-2 .cK ne 514,339 | 451,521 52,679 
CONEATIONN: Helen ea: ae 479,650 456,207 17,007 
Manitoba tse nese olen ae 332 ,986 278,099 41,699 
A bertare Meets oe ee eee 1353 Wea Wil 41,155 5,804 
British Columbia........... 88,809 82,075 4,453 
Province of Quebec and mis- 

cellancousie... cee PA 285, 748 285 ,809 60 
Province of Ontario (Medi- 

CAN ENAGL) ie eee ce roieees | aeyrehe 63 1a y3 3 ME I a 
Province of Saskatchewan. . 1,115 GOR Hs ea a 
Interest deposited to credit 

of casual revenue.......... UU O70 | Se ee eee ter sent am 

Totals to March 31, 1927..11,986,409 11,781,699 152,049 





The Employees’ Compensation Act of 1918 
provides as follows:— 


1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants 
of any such employee who is killed, shall be 
entitled to the same compensation as_ the 
employee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 
which the accident occurred, and the liability 
for and the amount of such compensation 
shall be determined in the same manner and 
by the same boards, officers or authority as 
that established by the law of the province 
for determining compensation in similar cases, 
or by such other board, officers or authority 
or by such court as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any 
employee or the dependants of any deceased 
employee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person as the 
board, officer, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the said board, officer, authority 
and court shall have the same jurisdiction to 
award costs as in cases between private parties 
is conferred by the law of the province where 
the accident occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to 
provide that compensation should include 
medical and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 





Workers’ Savings in the United States 


A statement recently made public by the © 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour summarizes the 
results of a study of various methods used by 
employers to encourage thrift among their 
employees. 

The report is based upon a recent survey 
of 430 concerns. Of these, 196 companies re- 
ported an effort to induce their employees to 
put something in the bank each pay day. A 
total of 29 concerns reported building and loan 
associations or some form of financial assist- 
ance in building or buying homes. There were 
reported 72 loan funds maintained either by 
the company or as a part of the savings plan. 
Special schemes for the sale of stock to em- 
ployees were reported by 123 companies, 
while about 50 reported profit-sharing bonus 
systems. Co-operative stores were reported 
by only 21 concerns, but many companies pro- 
mote co-operative buying of certain commo- 
dities or allow employees a discount on their 
own products. Vacation and Christmas sav- 
ings funds were also reported. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INQUIRY IN ALBERTA 


Memorandum Submitted by 


As aan appointment by the government of 
Alberta of a special committee to investi- 
gate the subject of workmen’s compensation 
in the province was noted in the Laznour 
GazETteE, July, 1927, page 700. This committee 
was appointed in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the legislature of the province at 
its last session. It consists of five representa- 
tive employers, five representatives of em- 
ployees, and five members of the legislative 
assembly. The committee held sessions dur- 
ing the recess, much evidence being heard from 
the parties interested in compensation. 

A report will be presented by the committee 
at the forthcoming session of the legislature, 
and it is probable that legislation may be 
introduced in accordance with the recommen- 
dations contained therein. The following 
memorandum was submitted to the special 
committee by representatives of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour :— 


Memorandum of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The Alberta 
Federation of Labour is the central organiza- 
tion of the trade unions of Alberta. It acts 
also as the provincial executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. It is a legis- 
lative body maintained chiefly for the pur- 
pose of initiating legislation of interest to 
working people, and seeking to make legisla- 
tion that has been adopted more satisfactory 
to these for whose benefit it has been enacted. 
The Federation represents here to-day, miners, 
building tradesmen, railway men, civic em- 
ployees, printers, etc., covering practically all 
of the organized working people of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. We respectfully submii, 
therefore, that we are vitally interested in the 
question being considered by this committee, 
since those we represent are those chiefly 
affected by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion and the administration of same. 

In making our representations to your com- 
mittee we believe that it is self-evident that 
the purpose of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation is the provision of compensation io 
workmen who receive injuries during the 
course of their employment, and to the de- 
pendents of workmen who are fatally injured. 
The motive behind the legislation is the relief 
of workmen and their dependents, when by 
reason of injuries their earning power is cut 
off or curtailed. 

It is true that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of this and most other Provinces of the 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


Dominion serve the purpose of relieving the 
employer of direct responsibility for the com- 
pensation of workmen who are injured in his 
employ. That, we submit, is a very satis- 
factory phase of this form of legislation from 
the standpoint of the employer, but that is 
not its fundamental purpose. The primary 
object of the legislation is compensation and 
relief for the injured workman, and it appears 
to us that this should be kept continually in 
mind when the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and its administration is being considered. 

If the promise stated in the foregoing para- 
graph is accepted, it would appear that the 
chief concern of this committee should be, 
(1) that the provisions of the legislation should 
insure adequate compensation for injured work- 
men and their dependants and, (2) that the 
legislation should be administered in an equit- 
able and sympathetic manner. Our represen- 
tations to you, therefore, will be based on 
those two principles. 


1. That the provisions of the legislation should 
insure adequate compensation for the 
workmen and their dependents. 


In order to provide this we are of the 
opinion that certain changes in the present 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are necessary. 
We, therefore, submit the following suggested 
amendments to the Act: 

(a) Amend Section 20, Sub-section 4, to in- 

crease the maximum earnings of a work- 
man, upon which assessment shall be 
paid, to $2,500. 
Amend Section 52, Sub-section 1, to in- 
crease the amount of compensation paid 
to an injured workman to 75 per cent 
of earnings based on the actual daily 
rate of pay at the time of the accident. 
Also amend other sections of the Act 
dealing with compensation to injured 
workmen in conformity with this pro- 
posed amendment. 


(c) Amend Section 57, Sub-section 1, to pro- 
vide that the minimum amount of com- 
pensation to an injured workman shali 
not be less than $18 per week, except 
where earnings are less than $15 per 
‘week, when the amount of such earn- 
ings shall be paid. 


(b) 


In submitting our proposals for increased 
compensation we have taken into consider- 
ation the fact that the Medical Aid fund, 
under the Alberta Act, is provided solely by 
an assessment on the workmen. This levy 
provided the sum of $186,969.56 in 1926, which 
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otherwise would have been added to the 
assessment on employers. We believe, there- 
fore, that if compensation paid to injured 
workmen is increased to 75 per cent of earn- 
ings, the proportionate amount, for which 
employers will be assessed, will not be as 
great in Alberta as in some other provinces of 
the Dominion where compensation paid to 
workmen is 6624 per cent of earnings. We 
believe that this method will be more bene- 
ficial to injured workmen, and at the same 
time will not make the assessment on em- 
ployers any heavier than in some other prov- 
inces. We believe, that should any less than 
75 per cent of earnings be paid to injured 
workmen in Alberta, the total cost of medical 
aid should be levied on industries within the 
scope of the Act. 


(d) Amend Section 49 to provide that where 
any beneficiary named therein receives 
$35 per month, the amount be increased 
to $50 per month. 


In submitting this amendment we maintain 
that the dependents of fatally injured work- 
men should receive an amount equal to, at 
least, the amount paid to soldier’s widows. We 
also believe that an amount paid to a widow 
should be sufficient to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a home and to meet the necessary 
running expenses of same. 


(e) Amend Section 49, Sub-section 1, Clause 
C, to provide payment of $12 per month 
to all dependent children. This amount 
will only be sufficient to meet the 
actual cost of maintaining the child. 


(f) Amend by deleting Section 35 from the 
Act. 


- In a great number of countries reciprocal 
legislation has been passed, and for Alberta 
to continue its policy of limitation is not in 
accordance with to-day’s general practice: 


(g) Amend Section 49, Sub-section 1 (a) to 
increase the amount of expenses for 
burial of the workman to $150. 

(h) Make provision in the Act that all 
persons required to receive medical 
attention, at the request of the Board, 
outside of their own locality, shall be 
paid transportation and reasonable sub- 
sistence allowance. 


The Act should also be amended to pro- 
vide :— 


(1) That compensation cover all accidental 
injuries and industrial ailments arising 
out of or in the course of employment. 

(2) That efforts be made to provide for the 
re-establishment of permanently injured 
workmen. 


(3) That when injured workmen have been 
awarded total disability compensation, 
the same shall be continued until he is 
able to resume hig former occupation 
or has been offered other suitable and 
equally remunerative employment, and 
that if such injured workman has 
suffered a permanent, partial disability, 
but upon the report of the attending 
physician is able to do light work, the 
total disability payments should be con- 
tinued until suitable employment has 
been provided. 


(4) There has recently been created a Board 
of Review at the Alberta University 
and we believe that the Act should be 
amended to provide for the continu- 
ance of this Board by legislation. 

(5) Where by reason of some form of total 
disability an injured workman required 
extra attendance, provision should b3 
made for same in addition to compen- 
sation. 


(6) We believe that the scope of the Act 
should be widened to include a number 
of workmen in various occupations who 
are not now covered by the Act. In this 
connection we would refer the com- 
mittee to Section 16, Sub-section 4, 
which apparently is intended to provide 
for the payment of compensation to 
workmen engaged in casual employment. 
Regulation 8 of the Compensation 
Board restricts unduly the operation of 
said Section. 


2. The legislation should be administered in 
an equitable and sympathetic manner. 


The manner in which workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation is administered is as import- 
ant as are the provisions of the legislation 
itself. If the fundamental purpose of the 
legislation is not kept uppermost in mind by 
those in charge of administration, that pur- 
pose will in many cases be defeated and the 
legislation cease to function in the manner in 
which it is intended that it should. 

The compensation paid to an injured work- 
man should not in any sense be considered as 
a donation. It is a right which is recognized 
and provided by the law through the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Since the chief purpose of the legislation is 
to provide compensation and relief for in- 
jured workmen and their dependants, the Act 
should be administered in a manner sympa- 
thetic to those who find themselves in need of 
the relief it provides. Because of the pur- 
pose of the Act, an injured workman or his 
dependants should at all times receive the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt which may 
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exist relative to the interpretation of the 
provisions of the Act, or in connection with 
the opinions of medical men regarding the 
state or extent of an injury. Our meaning 
in this connection may be made clear by 
reference to a recent example of what wa 
would term the antithesis of the attitude 
which should be adopted in the administration 
of the Act. A man named Frith was injured 
in a mine at Drumheller in November, 1926. 
The medical referee of the Compensation 
Board ruled that the injured workman had a 


hernia of congenital origin, and he therefore - 


recommended that compensation should not 
be paid, despite the fact that the workman had 
had no apparent disability before he met with 
the accident. The workman and his agents 
pressed for a review of the case, and it was 
finally referred in June, 1927, to the Medical 
Board set up at the University of Alberta. 
It happened that the original Board, which 
had been appointed for the review of such 
cases, was not available at this time and, at 
the request of the Compensation Board, a 
substitute Board consisting of three eminent 
medical men was appointed. This Board 
examined the workman, taking X-rays, etc., 
and also examined the files relating to the case. 
After doing so it made a unanimous recom- 
mendation that the workman should receive 
compensation from the date of the accident. 
The workman and those acting for him 
naturally concluded that the incident was 
closed insofar as any dispute about paying 
compensation was concerned. But, not so. 
The Compensation Board, acting on the 
recommendation of its medical officer, still 
refused to recognize the claim of the work- 
man but insisted that the case should be re- 
ferred to another board of reference. It so 
happened that the decision again went against 
the Compensation Board, and it was com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to agree to pay 
compensation to the workman. ‘Thus the case 
dragged on for a whole year before the work- 
man received what was his right under the 
Act. But even more serious than the delay is 
the fact that if there had not been aggressive 
representation made on his behalf, it is very 
doubtful if he would have received just treat- 
ment at all. We believe that such a procedure 
is not in conformity with the basic purpose 
of the Act. And while it is true that the 
number of cases in which there is dispute 
constitutes a comparatively small percentage 
of the total number of cases, the incident here 
referred to is not an isolated one and it 
reveals an attitude which should not be toler- 
ated. 

In the administration of the Act, the 
function of the medical referee is an ex- 
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ceedingly important one from every point uf 
view. He should be a man whose ability and 
experience is unquestioned, and who is recog- 
nized as an outstanding member of his pro- 
fession. This is necessary in order that there 
may be the utmost confidence in his decisions. 
We appreciate that in order to secure such a 
man the salary must be sufficiently large to 
attract leaders in the medical profession. 

We feel that it is impossible to too strongly 
impress upon this committee the urgent 
necessity of making provision for sympathetic 
and equitable administration of the Act. There 
appears to have grown up, in connection with 
the administration of the Alberta Act, an 
assumption that the chief function of the ad- 
ministration is to conserve at all costs the 
funds of the board, even at the expense of 
injured workmen in whose interest the legis- 
lation was enacted. ‘We are convinced that 
there must be a change in this regard if those 
coming under the Act are to have confidence 
in its administration. 

Because of the dissatisfaction which has 
been caused by the fact that injured workmen 
have not, in many cases, received the con- 
sideration to which they were entitled, there 
has evolved in some quarters a desire for 
some form of appeal from the decisions of the 
Compensation Board. The attitude of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on this 
matter, as expressed in a resolution passed at 
its 1927 convention, is as follows:— 

“That representatives of Labour through- 
out Canada be urged to oppose the creation 
of appeal boards set up for the purpose of 
making final decisions on claims for com- 
pensation, thus closing the door for the 
review of such claims.” 


The Alberta Federation of Labour concurs 


in that view. We are opposed to anything 


approaching the system which prevailed before 
the present Act came into force. We believe 
that, given equitable and sympathetic admin- 
istration of the Act, no appeal from decisions 
of the Board will be necessary or desirable. We 
want to again draw attention to the fact that 
any sincere agitation fora place of appeal is the 
result of a pronounced feeling that there has 
been a lack of that sympathetic administration 
which might reasonably be expected in con- 
nection with legislation that is designed to 
bring compensation and relief to injured work- 
men and their dependants. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR, 
Secretary. 
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Nova Scotia Fishermen and Workmen’s Compensation 


In the Lasour Gazette, August, 1927, pages 
829-830, reference was made to the fact that 
the Government of Nova Scotia had appointed 
Mr. Carl D. Dennis, of Amherst, under the 
Public Inquiries Act, to inquire into the posi- 
tion of the fishing and lumbering industries 
in relation to workmen’s compensation in the 
province. At a meeting held in Lunenburg 
the commission heard the evidence of a num- 
ber of witnesses, including several fishing 
captains. A petition was presented by Mr. J. 
J. Kinley, containing the following recommen- 
dations :— 


(1) “That in view of the large amount of 
money annually voted for the assistance of relief 
societies in other industries, which in addition 
thereto receive the benefits of the Workmen’s 
Compensation, it be recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia that it annually ap- 
propriate similar sums for the relief of the 
burden thrown upon the fishing industry by 


the heavy assessments of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

(2) That if the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board does not coneur in the contention of 
your petitioners, it be recommended to the 
Government of Nova Scotia that it apply to the 
Supreme Court of the Province for an inter- 
pretation of Section 59(d) of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, with a view to ascertain 
whether that section provides for the creation 
of one disaster fund which can be drawn upon 
to avoid increased assessments upon any indus- 
try or group of industries suffering from a 
disaster or disasters or whether that section 
provides for individual disaster funds for indi- 
vidual industries or groups of industries, and 
that each industry or group of industries in 
case of disaster is limited to the amount that 
it individually has contributed to such disaster 
fund. 

(3) That it be recommended to the Govern- 
ment that the rates of assessment upon the 
vessels engaged in the fishing industry shall 
not at any time be greater than the rates in 
force during the year 1926.” 





INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN CANADA 


yey account of the industrial research work 
carried on in the Dominion at the 
present time was given in the Labour GAZETTE, 
June, 1926, and March, 1927, where the con- 
stitution and work of the National Research 
Council of Canada were described. ‘This 
council was established in 1916 for the purpose 
of stimulating research at a comparatively 
small cost to the public treasury, and of build- 
ing up as effective an organization as possible, 
on a basis of voluntary service. Existing 
organizations with their equipment and trained 
scientific investigators, have been enlisted in 
this work. During the year 1925-26, for 
example, forty-two specific investigations were 
in progress in various Canadian laboratories, 
each of which was directed, without remunera- 
tion, by a Canadian scientist possessing special 
qualifications for the work entrusted to him. 
In the provincial field a Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Council was appointed in 
Alberta in 1921, the work of investigation 
being carried on by special investigators 
acting in collaboration with members of the 
provincial university staff. Labour organiza- 
tions have repeatedly given their approval to 
proposals for developing research work, and 
since 1925 the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada has had a representative on the 
Research Council. 


New Federal Proposals 


The Dominion Government is now con- 
sidering the question of extending the work 
of the National Research Council by estab- 
lishing national research laboratories. Refer- 


ence to the new proposals was made at the 
meeting of representatives of Dominion and 
provincial governments held at Ottawa last 
November, outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1927, page 1169. On that occasion 
the Hon. James Malcolm, minister of Trade 
and Commerce, informed the conference that 
this question was receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the federal government. He 
announced that a plan commensurate with the 
importance of research for the purpose of 
developing Canadian industries would shortly 
be evolved, and stated that at the last session 
of Parliament a vote of $170,000 had been 
passed for the National Research Council. 
Many representations had been made, he 
continued, that the vote might reasonably 
‘be increased, and the government had 
announced that next session it would bring 
down a more extensive plan of expansion. 
The Council, which is made up of men 
working gratuitously, last year spent $170,000, 
and of this $80,000 went to the universities 
for research; $40,000 for scholarships; and 
$30,000 for the Council’s own research. The 
Council made a recommendation for the 
establishment of a national institution com- 
parable to the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Malcolm stated that the 
government was sympathetic to this proposal. 
Before any large scheme were embarked upon, 
however, there must, he said, be a clear 
understanding to prevent overlapping. 
Premier Ferguson, of Ontario, declared that 
his province had done some valuable research 
work during the war, and that he had con- 
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templated going more deeply into it if the 
central authority did not undertake the work. 
After Mr. Malcolm had returned and made 
his announcement last summer, Mr. Ferguson 
had decided rather than to cross wires to wait 
and see what policies might be adopted. 

Concluding the discussion, Mr. Malcolm 
declared that a question of such major import- 
ance could not be decided in a brief space of 
time, and that the sympathetic support of the 
provinces would be necessary. 


Proposed Ontario Scheme 


The Hon. G. H. Ferguson, premier and 
minister of Education for Ontario, in the 
course of a speech delivered in December to 
a gathering of manufacturers at Toronto, 
further outlined a plan for the development 
of scientific industrial research in the prov- 
ince. Mr. Ferguson referred to the high 
development of technical and _ university 
education in Ontario, but he claimed that 
education was not carried to a sufficiently 
high standard or to a sufficiently high point. 
“We have the machinery; we have the equip- 
ment, we have the staff of trained men,” he 
continued; “what we need is the opportunity 
for them after they have had their traning—an 
opportunity to carry on their research work.” 
Having outlined the achievements of organized 
research work in Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany and Japan, Mr. Ferguson 
proceeded to outline a plan for Ontario. “I 
believe the place to establish research labora- 
tories and organizations is in the atmosphere 
that lends itself to such work. I would not 
say that these things must be under the 
control of a university or a government, but 
I say they should be associated with universi- 
ties and educational institutions, where the 
men are available and the students are there 
to carry on this work, rather than establishing 
an institution at Ottawa, which will, to some 
extent, at any rate, detract from its immediate 
usefulness. 

“T have in mind an ambitious scheme of my 
own, and perhaps we may establish our own 
institution. I have in view the idea that 
industry should take part in this thing and 
contribute to it. I think we should have the 
opportunity, and if necessary, I would con- 
sider favourably the passing of legislation to 
create a board upon which industry as well 
as the university would have representation. 
The board would be the administrative 
council, and among its duties would be the 
assigning of whatever moneys were available 
to the different branches which would include 
investigation in minerals, in textiles or in 
everything else—the branches would all report 
to that council board. I believe that with 
the co-operation of industry, with the assist- 


ance and under the direction of the trained 
men at the university, and with a whole 
hearted enthusiastic backing of the govern- 
ment—which you will have—we can make a 
great success of industrial research in the 
province of Ontario. 

“May I tell you the plan I have in mind,” 
Mr. Ferguson continued, and I discussed it 
with one of the great captains of industry, 
and he was good enough to say he thought 
it was sound—a research endowment of 
$2,000.000 which would give us annually 
$100,000. If that could be raised over a period 
of five years in instalments we would have 
the first year, $20,000 and so on until we got 
our hundred thousand dollars. The govern- 
ment is prepared to give the use of a building 
free to start this organization for a period of 
five years; because we must start in a small 
way and expand and grow. If you collected 
twenty per cent of your two millions in the 
first year—you put up a million and the 
government will put up a million—put up 
enough to give us twenty thousand the first 
year and carry it on until the end of your 
five years; you would have available $100,000 
a year which would do a tremendous lot 
toward the investigation and solution of the 
problems of nature and of industry. 

“That, simply and shortly, is the idea I had 
in mind. The Government of Ontario is 
prepared to co-operate with you and with the 
Dominion Government for the development 
of industry and the business expansion of this 
great country of ours.” 


Views of Manufacturers 


Leading members of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association state that they will 
strongly support any plan for the develop- 
ment of industrial research. Mr. 8S. R. Par- 
sons, former president of the Association, re- 
ferred to Mr. Ferguson’s proposals as follows: 

“There can be no doubt as to support 
forthcoming from industrialists. The plan is 
not new to them, and they will join in it most 
heartily. It is the only thing that can really 
help us at this stage, and if we do not take 
it up we will lag behind other nations. 

“Tn fact, the need is so great that a com- 
mittee of engineers was formed to take this 
matter up, and the Technical Service Council 
was formed to raise funds. It secured $20,- 
000 six months ago. That is only an indica- 
tion that the manufacturers have the right 
spirit and will get behind this new plan. 

“The Technical Service Council was formed 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
to prepare plans whereby graduates of Canad- 
ian Universities could be retained in Canada 
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and absorbed into our industrial life instead 
of drifting off to foreign countries. Those 
who were enlisted to raise funds were: Dr. 
Cody, Sir John Aird, Sir Edward Kemp, C. 
A. Magrath and myself, and we have prac- 
tically attained our objective of $30,000. This, 
of course, merely shows the attitude of the 
manufacturers, who will give the research fund 
all possible co-operation. It will mark a new 


era in industrial development in Ontario. We 
believed that from what other countries were 
doing we were lagging behind. 

“We felt the situation all the more keenly 
when we took into account the advantage 
we held in having such unlimited natural re- 
sources. It is showing the way to the Domin- 
ion Government and will be of tremendous 
value to the province.” 


The United States National Bureau of Economic Research 


The International Labour Review, a monthly 
publication of the International Labour 
Office, gives in its December issue a brief 
description of the constitution and work 
of the United States National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, as representing a notable and 
apparently successful experiment in the im- 
partial investigation of controversial questions 
affecting governments, employers, and employ- 
ees. The National Bureau was formed on the 
initiative of a small group of economists and 
statisticians who were engaged during the 
war, in various branches of government service 
dealing with the mobilization of the total 
resources of the country, and frequently found 
themselves handicapped by the lack of any 
exact knowledge of certain fundamental objec- 
tive facts, During the reconstruction period 
following upon the war these men came to 
the conclusion “that peace demands a know- 
ledge of facts even more varied in scope and 
harder to get than the knowledge demanded 
by war.” It was realized that in time of 
peace the knowledge of vital economic facts 
would require to be “broadcasted to the whole 
public instead of being passed on in confiden- 
tial memoranda to a few high officers.” The 
Bureau was set up and incorporated as a non- 
profit-making corporation in the State of New 
York on January 29, 1920. Its charter states 
that “The particular objects for which the 
corporation is formed are to encourage, in the 
broadest and most liberal manner, investiga- 
tion, research and discovery, and the applica- 
tion of knowledge in the well-being of man- 
kind; and in particular to conduct, or assist in 
the making of, exact and impartial investiga- 
tions in the field of economic, social and in- 
dustrial science, and to this end to co-operate 
with Governments, universities, learned socie- 
ties and individuals.” 

To secure impartiality and accuracy in its 
findings, the Bureau has recourse to three chief 
measures: (1) its research staff is made up 
of men enjoying a high reputation for scientific 
research: (2) the type of investigation carried 
on is essentially the finding and measuring of 


facts bearing upon economic, social and in- 
dustrial problems; and (3) the by-laws of 
the corporation provide for a Board of Direc- 
tors made up of men representing the most 
divergent points of view on such problems, 
to whom all reports of the Bureau must be 
submitted before publication. 

The annual budget of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research is at present rather 
more than $100,000. It obtains the necessary 
funds in part from annual grants made by 
certain of the large foundations (Carnegie, 
Laura Spelman, Rockefeller, etc), in part from 
extraordinary grants made by the Government 
or by some organization for special research to 
be carried out, in part from the sale of its re- 
ports, and largely from the sustaining mem- 
bers, now numbering some 500, who, approv- 
ing of the aims of the organization, subscribe 
from $25 to $1,000 annually. These sustaining 
members are of the most varied description, 
including some Governments and Government 
offices, a number of trade unions, certain em- 
ployers’ associations, Federal Reserve banks, 
and many business firms, universities and in- 
dividuals, The reports of the Bureau so 
far published have centered round two inter- 
related questions—income in the United States 
and the business cycle. 


The Egyptian Government has set up a 
Commission to study the question of labour 
in Egypt and to prepare legislation to safe- 
guard the interests of workers and conduce to 
the reduction of disputes and the maintenance 
of good relations between workers and em- 
ployers. The Commission is presided over by 
the Under-Secretary of State for Justice, and 
its members comprise two senators and two 
deputies as well as representatives of the 
Departments most interested in the question. 
The first meeting was recently held, and sub- 
committees were formed to study and report 
on various branches of the main question. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Manitoba 


EC HE second annual report of the Child 

Welfare Division of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Manitoba, recently received 
by the Department of Labour, outlines the 
work carried on during the twelve months’ 
period ending April 30, 1926. It will be 
recalled that the Mothers’ Allowance Com- 
Mission was abolished in 1924 and its func- 
tions transferred to the Child Welfare Bureau 
(Lasour Gazerts, May 1924, page 373; August, 
1924, page 626, etc.). The Child Welfare 
Division is assisted in its work by many indi- 
viduals and institutions interested in pro- 
moting family welfare in the Province. The 
report states that the experiment of granting 
public aid in their own homes to children 
deprived of their fathers’ support was begun 
in 1911 although the principle of such aid had 
been applied in a limited way by private 
agencies for many years prior to this date. 
Ii is considered that “the experimental stage 
has practically passed, and besides the human- 
itarlan reason for its existence there is the 
economic justification for our legislation.” In 
this respect, the report quotes the opinion of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
as follows: “It is actually cheaper in dollars 
and cents to maintain children in their own 
homes than to support them in institutions, 
and ‘home-made’ children, cared for by their 
own mothers, have the best chance of becom- 
ing healthy normal citizens.” However the 
report considers that such emphasis is mis- 
placed; that the important consideration is 
what it costs the child; and that “ depriva- 
tion of his own home is a very serious thing 
for any child.” 

In Canada, five provinces have similar leg- 
islation but lack uniform administration. 
Similarly 42 of the States have adopted this 
principle with varying adequacy in regard to 
the amount of allowance granted. 

The report observes that certain funda- 
mental principles must be observed if such 
laws are to be effective child-welfare measures, 
the essential requirements being as follows: 


1. Application broad enough to permit aid 
whenever by such means a suitable home may 
be obtained. 

2. Age limitation to conform with education 
and child labour laws. 

3. Amount of allowance to be based on the 
needs of each individual family with due 
regard to other available resources. 


4. Investigation in each case to determine 
the home conditions and the allowances needed 
for the proper care of children. 

5. Continued supervision in order that the 
welfare of the children may be protected and 
the allowance adjusted to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

6. The protection of the public purse against 
fraudulent or unwarranted claims and burdens 
that should be borne by other communities 
or by individuals morally or legally respons- 
ible and able to furnish support. 

7. Appropriation sufficient to carry out the 
purpose of the legislation with respect both 
to funds required for allowances and to ex- 
penses of administration. 


At the beginning of the year, 682 families 
were receiving allowances. This number in- 
creased to 713 at the end of the fiscal year, 
April 30, 1926, being a net increase of 4.5 per 
cent. For varying periods during the year, 
825 families were dealt with. The number of 
new applications in 1925-1926 showed a marked 
reduction as compared with the year 1923- 
1924, thirty-seven fewer families applying for 
assistance. The number of applications granted 
also shows a reduction—40 families or a diff- 
erence of 21.8 per cent. Of the total of 124 
families to whom the allowance was discon- 
tinued during the year, it is noteworthy that 


74, or 59.6 per cent, became self-supporting, 


and that 33 mothers, or 26.6 per cent were 
re-married. 


British Columbia 


The annual report of the Board administer- 
ing the Mothers’ Pension Act of British Col- 
umbia for the year ending September 30, 1926, 
recently received by the Department of Lab- 
our, indicates that 374’new applications were 
received during the year. Applications for 
reconsideration of previous decisions num- 
bering 666 were also dealt with. For the year 
ending September 30, 1926, the total expendi- 
ture under the Act amounted to $553,872, of 
which $537,760 was paid as assistance and 
$16,112 as administration expenses, the per- 
centage cost of administration amounting to 
2.91 per cent. During the year 1,161 families, 
including 3,134 children received assistance. 
Total payments under the Act since it became 
effective in July, 1920, have amounted to 
$2,952 ,182.65. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC 


Publication of Orders Governing Printing, Book-Binding, Lithographing 
and Envelope-Making Establishments (1) in Montreal and 
District (2) in Rest of Province 


A aes Quebec Official Gazette, published in 
its issue of December 3, 1927, the text 
of Orders No. 3 and No. 4 under the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, governing female em- 
ployees in printing, bookbinding, lithograph- 
ing and envelopemaking establishments in the 
Province. Orders No. 1 and 2, governing em- 
ployment in the laundry industry, were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazettz, December, 1926, 
page 1195, and March, 1927, page 271, and 
the text of Order No. 3 was given in the issue 
for November, 1927, page 1174. 

The Act provides, at section 7, that orders 
of the Women’s Minimum Wage commission 
become effective 60 days after their publication 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, the commission 
having authority, however, to extend such 
delay if circumstances so require. Orders No. 
3 and 4 will therefore, in the normal course, 
come into force at the beginning of February. 

It will be recalled that Order No. 3 gov- 
erns female employees in printing, bookbind- 
ing, lithographing and envelopemaking estab- 
lishments in the city and Island of Montreal 
and a radius of ten miles around and beyond 
the Island. The minimum weekly rate for ex- 
perienced workers within this district is fixed 
at $12.50, and for apprentices $7, $8, $9.50 and 
$11 respectively for each of four periods of 
apprenticeship of six months’ duration, the 
learning period lasting for two years. The text 
of Order No. 4 is as follows:— 


Order No. 4 


Governing female employees in printing, book- 
binding, lithographing and envelope-making 
establishments of the Province of Quebec, 
with the exception of the city and Island 
of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island. 


1. Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
for the regular recognized working period of 
the establishment than is set forth in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Hxperienced Workers ........... $9.00 
Apprentices: 
det) aix months siete» ba 6.00 
Onn Six MODELS, 5 sted eens 6.50 
ord, Sik -mOnths:.. » ieee sie meee oe 7.00 
4thiverx: monthe), ci eviageeae ess 8.00 


2. Maximum of Inexperienced Workers: The 
number of inexperienced workers having less 
than twenty-four months of apprenticeship shall 
we exceed one half of the total female working 
orce. 


3. Overtime: Any female employee doing work 
in excess of the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment shall be paid for 
same at not less than the regular rates, but 
in all cases according to the prevailing custom 
of the trade. 


4. Lost Time: Any female employee losing 
time during the regular. recognized working 
period of the establishment will be paid pro- 
portionately for the actual number of hours 
worked. 


5. Deductions for absence: No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment. 


6. Waiting: An employee required to wait 
on Oe premises shall be paid for the time 
spent. 


7. Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 


regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 


8. Penalties: Any violation of this Order is 
eM ean by fine. (See Section 12 of the 
ct). 


9. Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 
et of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 


10. This Order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 


11. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on March 1, 1928. 


Gus. Franca, Chairman. 
EUGENE RICHARD. 

J. C. GRIFFIN. 

OMER BRUNET. 


For the employees, Mrs. L. Cloutier, Miss 
E. Guay, Miss B. Delisle. 


For the Employers, 8S. G. Chabot, S. R. Para- 
dis, W. Ruel. 


For the Public, E. Chapleau, Priest; Mrs. 
A. C. Drouin, Mrs. E. L. Laferté. 


Quebec, November 16, 1927. 


Section 12 of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, mentioned in section 8 of the foregoing 
order, provides that an employer who em- 
ploys a female worker at a wage lower than 
the minimum rate fixed by the Board is 
subject to a penalty not exceeding $50, re- 
coverable on summary conviction. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Demands Submitted to Dominion Government 


iy bee legislative programme of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was sub- 
mitted to the Dominion Government at the 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on January 9. 
The proposals were presented by the executive 
officers of the Congress, who were supported 
by officials of numerous labour organizations 
throughout Canada. The Dominion Govern- 
ment was represented at the meeting by the 
following ministers: 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister; Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minis- 
ter of National Defence; Hon. C. Stewart, 
Minister of the Interior; Hon. E. Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
Minister of Railways; Hon. J. H. King, 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment; 
Hon. R. Forke, Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization; Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster 
General; and Hon. J. C. Elliott, Minister of 
Public Works. 

The delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing representatives of labour organizations: 

Tom Moore, President, and James Simpson, 
J. T. Foster, R. J. Tallon, Vice Presidents, and 
P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer, T rades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

A. Martel, Executive Board Member, J. EF 
Marsh and Pat. Green, General Organizers, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. 

T. Broad, Executive Board Member, and F. 
Lee, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. 

W. Jewkes, Secretary, C.P.R. System 
Federation, Western Lines, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Chas. Dickie, Secretary, Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department, American 
Federation of Labour. 

J. W. Bruce, General Organizer, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

A. Bell, Vice President, and A. J. Crawford, 
General Representative, Sheet Metal Workers 
International Alliance. 

E. Ingles, Vice President, John Noble, James 
Brodrick, General Representatives, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

E. Hamelin, General President, National 
Association of Marine Engineers. 

Hon. G. D. Robertson, Vice President, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
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EK. W. A. O’Dell, General Representative, 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

J. G. A. Decelles, Executive Board Member, 
The Commercial Telegraphers Union. 

A. Gariepy, Vice President, Cigarmakers In- 


‘ternational Union of America. 


W. Coyle, Vice President, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers and Helpers. 

James Somerville, Vice President, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

A. D. Dear, Vice President, and R. Maxwell, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 

F. W. Folker, International Moulders Union. 

W. F. Bush, Executive Board Member, 
United Garment Workers of America. 

M. Bergstein and H. Segal, General Repre- 
sentatives, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 

J. J. Reeves, Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

A. Bastien, General Reason tes: Ameri- 
can Pederation of Labour. 

W. G. Powlesland, Vice President, Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers. 

F. Molineux, General Organizer, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 

W. P. Covert, Vice President, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees. 

J. A. P. Haydon, Legislative Vice President, 
Ontario and Quebec Conference, Typographi- 
cal Unions. 

F. W. Jackson, Secretary, Ontario Provincial 
Conference, International Union Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers. 


Address by President Moore 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in introduc- 
ing the delegation, said that their task had 
been made easier through favourable action 
taken by Parliament on several matters which 
had, for a great number of years, been incor- 
porated in the legislative programs submitted, 
and also by the departmental action of several 
Ministers in compliance with the requests of 
labour organizations. 

“T particularly wish,” he said, “to convey 
the appreciation of the organized workers 
whom we represent, and I believe, I could 
truthfully say, of the people of Canada for 
the great step in social progress which has 
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been taken through the passage of the Federal 
Old Age Pensions Act, introduced by your 
Government and passed by Parliament at the 
last session. Though this measure is not ideal 
or as generous as labour would have liked it, 
it will, nevertheless, bring some measure of 
relief into the lives of thousands of workers 
who are unable in their declining years to sup- 
port themselves. Difficulties have yet to be 
overcome before this measure is available to 
all citizens of this Dominion and we wish to 
express appreciation of the efforts put forth 
by the Minister of Labour, the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, to have the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments agree to co-operate and thus make 
the Act nation-wide in its application. We 
believe this is the first essential step to be 
taken before amendments to the Act are 
sought, but, nevertheless, any changes which 
the Government might see fit to introduce, 
which would make easier the acceptance of the 
measure by some of the provinces, would be 
welcomed. We also wish to commend your 
Government for introducing and securing the 
enactment of amendments to the Trade Mark 
and Designs Act, which now enables our or- 
ganizations to register and properly protect 
their union labels, shop cards, etc. 

“Other legislation which we note with satis- 
faction is that creating the Canadian National 
Steamships, giving effect to our recommenda- 
tions for the carrying on of the West Indies 
Steamship Service by a Government-owned 
line in co-operation with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; the Act amending the Work- 
men’s ‘Compensation Act respecting Govern- 
ment employees (1918), which authorizes the 
Governor in Council to name a Board or au- 
thority to deal with such cases in Prince Ed- 
ward Island; amendments to the Income Tax 
Act raising the age of exemption of dependent 
children from 18 to 21 years of age; the Acts 
passed encouraging further use of Canadian 
mined coal by subsidy to coking plants and the 
encouragement to have the same publicly 
owned by making the subsidy larger in such 
cases, and the Acts providing for the extension 
of public ownership by the establishment of 
Harbour Commissions for the ports of Hali- 
fax and St. John. 

“We deplore that the Bills introduced by 
the Government to amend the Immigration 
Act and the Criminal Code, in harmony with 
Labour’s requests, were rejected by the Senate, 
but trust that they will be again re-introduced 
during the forthcoming session. 

“We wish to extend our thanks to the Min- 
isters of Immigration and of Health for the 
compliance with our request for medical ex- 
amination of immigrants to take place as near 


their homes as possible, which has been done 
by sending over a staff of Canadian doctors 
to Great Britain and other countries. We 
wish to also thank the Ministers of Marine 
and of Public Works for having equalized the 
wages of marine engineers, etc., and trust that 
the other departments concerned will soon 
adopt the same policy on vessels operated by 
them. 

“The action of the Minister of Labour in 
appointing an additional officer for the Mari- 
times and a chief officer at Ottawa to secure 
the better supervision of Fair Wage Clauses 
in Government contracts is appreciated, as is 
also the inclusion of these clauses in conces- 
sions let for cutting and use of pulp wood 
from the Crown Lands of Canada. 

“Notwithstanding the elimination of all 
these important matters from our Legislative 
Program, a great number still have to be 
reiterated and some new ones introduced, chief 
of which is 'the request which will be made for 
the re-enactment of the Technical Education 
Act (1919). 

Referring to the members of the delegation, 
Mr. Moore stated that they were all Cana- 
dians engaged in looking after the interests 
of their respective organizations in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The matters to be submitted 
were, he believed, not only in the interest of 
the organized workers but of benefit to the 
country as a whole. 

“The large majority of those composing the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada,” the 
president continued, “hold membership in in- 
ternational unions, though several thousands 
of them are organized in national, provincial 
and local organizations where it is considered 
their interest can be better served in that way. 
Because of this, others unfriendly to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada have 
sought to leave the impression that we are less 
responsible or desirable Canadian citizens, 
therefore, an innovation has been made this 
year and a memorandum prepared setting 
forth the facts as to the status of the body we 
represent.” — 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


In thanking the delegation from the Trades 
and Labour Congress for giving the Govern- 
ment the benefit of its views, the Prime Min- 
ister said that the interview this year had 
been of such a cordial and constructive char- | 
acter that he felt impelled to do more than 
close the proceedings with the usual assurance 


that the Government would give careful con- 


sideration to their representations. 
He wished in the first place to congratulate 
the Congress on the representative character 
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of its delegation, whose members had come 
from every section of the Dominion and from 
almost every field of labour. It was to him 
an encouragement and an inspiration to meet 
the representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress at these annual interviews. In one 
sense, indeed, the interview this morning had 
been a conference between representatives of 
two parliaments—the one a parliament of the 
workers of the nation, organized in their 
separate trades and occupations, and the other 
a parliament of the Canadian people as a 
whole, organized in their constituencies. ‘The 
two parliaments were by no means distinct or 
separate. They were united to a large extent 
in the personnel of their electorate and equaily 
in their ideals for the national welfare. Such 
conferences were always helpful, and he 
wished, on behalf of his colleagues and him- 
self, to say that they were looked forward to 
each year with cordial anticipation. 

Mr. King then complimented Mr. Moore 
and the other members of the delegation on 
the admirable manner in which they had pre- 
pared and presented their memoranda, re- 
marking that he could not recall any delega- 
tion which had excelled it in the presentation 
of its case. 

There was one feature of the discussion to 
which he wished to call particular attention. 
His reference was to the comparative indus- 
trial peace which had existed in Canada dur- 
ing the past year. It was a splendid thing to 
be able to make such a statement at a time 
when many countries were disturbed by the 
turmoil of industrial conflict, and he felt that 
the credit for the peace in Canadian industry 
was due in very large measure to the spirit of 
good-will and co-operation which was fostered 
by the Trades and Labour Congress. 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister thanked 
Mr. Moore, as President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, for the kind and generous 
way in which he had commended the action 
of the Government in giving effect to certain 
of the recommendations of the Congress dur- 
ing the late session. He wished to assure the 
members of the delegation that he and his 
colleagues were sincerely desirous of meeting 
their wishes in every way possible and that 
their further recommendations would receive 
the most careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Hon: Peter Heenan also spoke, express- 
ing his appreciation of references made by 
some of the speakers to the work of his de- 
partment and to his own services as Minister 
of Labour. 


Secretary-Treasurer Draper then presented 
the following memorandum :— 
532523} 
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Status and Membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 


During the forty-three years which have 
passed since the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada was first founded it has annually, 
almost without exception, presented to the 
Federal Government a program embodying the 
views and desires of the organized workers of 
Canada respecting legislation affecting their 
interests. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
being composed of, and controlled by, Canadian 
workers only, has always been recognized by 
the Government of the day as the authoritative 
medium through which the organized workers 
have expressed their opinions and it has been 
upon its representations that such measures 
have been enacted as the fair wage regulations, 
the creation of the Federal Department of 
Labour, the Technical Education Act, the 
substitution of State instead of Private Employ- 
ment Offices, measures governing compensation 
for Federal employees, Old Age Pensions, etc. 

The co-operation of the Trades and Labour 


‘Congress of Canada was sought by the Govern- 


ment and freely given during the period of 
the war, its representatives acting upon such 
important Boards as the Advisory Committee 
to the Director of Coal Operations; the Canada 
Registration Board, the Conservation Commis- 
sion, Repatriation Committee, ete Its nominees 
have also been accepted by the Government in 
respect to:—The Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Training and Technical Education, Labour 
Adviser to the Peace Delegation (1919), Labour 
member on the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
Commission, the Labour Appeal Board, the 
Industrial Relations Commission (1919), and 
subsequent National Industrial Conferences and 
Inter-Provincial Conferences arising therefrom, 
Commission on Prison Reform (1921), Advisory 
Council of the Health Department, the 
Economic Development Commission, the Employ- 


ment Service Council, Canadian National 
Directorate, Conference on Winter Employ- 
ment, Dominion Council on Women’s Immi- 


gration, Dominion Fire Prevention Association, 
Nationa! Research Council, and to the annual 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations.) 

Answering a question in Parliament on May 
20, 1924, as to whether Labour was given an 
opportunity of nominating its representatives 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
then Minister of Labour (Hon. James Murdock) 
replied:— 

“Section 389 of the Peace Treaty provides 
that the representative of the employees 
shall be chosen from the organization 
chiefly representative of the workpeople, 
and it is claimed that the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada answers this 
description in respect to the workpeople 
of Canada; therefore, under previous gov- 
ernments, and under this government, the 
Congress has been deemed without question 
to be entitled to name the representative.” 


From time to time other bodies have 
endeavoured to supersede the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as the _ repre- 


sentative body of organized workers in this 
Dominion, but such claims have never been 
justified, and are not now, as the following 
information extracted from the official publica- 
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tion of the Federal Labour Department, (g) Printing Trades: Including typographical, 
‘Labour Organization in Canada’ for the year bookbinders, photo engravers, printers 
ending December 31, 1926, clearly shows:— and die stampers, printing pressmen, 


The Congress is composed of the Cana- 
dian membership of 57 International unions 
having 1,297 Canadian branches; 2 National 
unions having 54 branches; 2 Provincial 
Federations of Labour; 41 Trades and 


Labour Councils located in the _ chief 
industrial centres of the Dominion, and 43 
Provincial, District and local Federal 


Unions chartered directly by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Tt is held by some that membership in an 
international union makes workers of this 
Dominion less responsible or desirable citizens, 
but it would not appear that any Federal 
Government had accepted this, when it is con 
sidered that of three members of the Govern: 
ment who have occupied the office of Federal 
Minister of Labour, including the present 
incumbent, the Hon. Peter Heenan, all hold 
membership in international unions. 


The Trades and Labour Congress has not 
only its Dominion Executive, but Provincial 
Executives, Federations of Labour and Trades 
and Labour Councils operating in the respective 
provinces and industrial centres throughout the 
Dominion, all of which receive the same 
measure of recognition from provincial and 
civie authorities as the Dominion Government 
has always accorded the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada itself. 

The membership of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada is distributed in every 
province of the Dominion and likewise includes 
men and women engaged in practically all of 
the varied industrial occupations carried on in 
Canada. Without enumerating all of these the 
following major groups are quoted, compiled 
from the Table of Membership published in 
‘Labour Organization in Canada’ (December, 
1926.) 


(a) Railroad Workers: Including telegraph- 
ers and despatchers, locomotive engineers, 
signalmen, maintenance of way employees, 
car repair and Federated shop crafts, 
clerks, freight handlers, station em- 
ployees, firemen and oilers, etc. 
Building Trades: Including bricklayers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, car- 
penters, electrical workers, steam and 
operating engineers, granite cutters, 
stonecutters, labourers, lathers, sheet 
metal workers, painters, plumbers, 
plasterers, etc. 

(c) Metal Trades: Including blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, iron, steel and tin work- 
ers, machinists, moulders, pattern makers, 
metal polishers, ete. 

(d) Service Trades: Including barbers, re- 


(b) 


tail clerks, brewery workers, beverage 
dispensers, hotel and restaurant em- 
yployees, bakery workers,  teamsters, 


chauffeurs, deliverymen, commercial tele- 
graphers, butcher. workmen, news ven- 
dors, street railway employees, etc. 

(e) Marine Workers: Including marine en- 
gineers, longshoremen, seamen, fishermen, 
etc. 

(f) Clothing Trades: Including hat and cap 
makers, garment workers, ladies garment 
workers, boot and shoe workers, fur 
workers, custom tailors, ete. 


lithographers, stereotypers, ete. 
(h) Mine Workers. 


(4) Miscellaneous: Others besides the above 
are civil service employees, civic ,em- 
ployees of all gradés, fire fighters, police- 
men, theatrical stage employees, musi- 
cians, hospital staffs, cigarmakers, broom 
and whisk makers, janitors and office 
cleaners, jewelry workers, lumber camp 
workers, ete. 


The membership of the Trades and Labour 
Congress is just as widely varied in the reli- 
gious beliefs of its members, the Congress and 
its affiliated units making no distinction or ex- 
ercising any authority whatever in that respect. 

In conclusion, we desire to direct attention 
to the fact that membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada is based on actual 
financial returns submitted by its affiliated units 
and in that it differs materially from several 
other groups included in the total compilation 
of trade union membership in Canada published 
in “Labour Organization in Canada.” 

For the purpose of the statements contained 
herein, the issue of “Labour Organization in 
Canada,” dated December, 1926, has been used 
as these are the latest official figures available. 
We can state, however, that those for the cur- 
rent year will only emphasize the predominance 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
as the number of members reported to the 
Convention of the Congress in August last, based 
on per capita tax received during the year, 
showed an increase of 11,325 members over 
those of the year ending August 31, 1926. 

We contend organized labour should be given 
membership on delegations, commissions or 
boards dealing with matters affecting the in- 
terests of industrial wage earners, as for in- 
stance the Economic Conference (Geneva 1927), 
the Tariff Board, etc., and the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, being of a truly 
representative nature, as set forth in this state- 
ment, that it is the proper body to consult on 
seeking nominations for such appointments. 


Memorandum on Technical Education 


Organized labour has always recognized the 
advantages of education and for that reason 
has, from the inception of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, given constant 
attention to all phases of this important sub- 
ject. In 1907, the Executive of the Congress, 
jointly with a large delegation of manufac- 
turers and others, waited upon the Govern- 
ment to make representations as to the ad- 
visability of having a commission appointed to 
inquire into the whole aspect of technical edu- 
cation. This request was not complied with 
until June 1910 when the commission asked 
for was appointed, Mr. James Simpson, Vice- 
President of the Congress, being included there- 
on as the representative of the workers. After 
carrying out investigations in European and 
other countries this Commission submitted a 
very comprehensive report to the Government 
in 1913. The war years intervening, however, 
no action was taken by the Government until 
the session of Parliament of 1919, when the 
present Technical Education Act was passed. 
This Act provides for the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 by the Federal Government to be 
expended during the ten-year period ending 
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March 31, 1929. Grants are to be made from 
this sum to the respective provinces on the 
basis of population, but not to exceed an 
amount equivalent to that which the Provincial 
Government has itself expended on technical 
education during the year. A proportion of 
this money, not to exceed 25 per cent of the 
annual grant can be used for acquiring lands, 
buildings or on furnishings or equipment. 

The assistance rendered by this Act has 
enabled the provinces to develop a very wide- 
spread and efficient system of technical educa- 
tion. In the report of the Technical Education 
Branch of the Department of Labour for the 
year ending March 31, 1926, it is shown that 
during that year 72 municipalities were con- 
ducting day classes and 166 were conducting 
evening classes. There were employed 1,361 
day teachers, 2,090 evening teachers, and 27 
correspondence teachers, a total in all of 2,478. 
Out of a total of 88,691 pupils, 29,010 attended 
during the days; 57,706 attended evening 
classes, the remaining pupils taking correspond- 
ence courses. large number of these are 
apprentices continuing their education under 
the rules of apprenticeship councils formed 
jointly by employers and trade unions, such as 
those of the printing industry, railroad shops, 
and certain sections of the building industry. 

Technical. education is fully recognized as an 
essential part of apprenticeship training, en- 
abling Canadian workers to become fully quali- 
fied to fill any position in Canadian industry 
and throughout the entire period of the opera- 
tion of this Act, employers, labour organiza- 
tions, educational authorities and all who 
realize the necessity for technical education 
as a foundation for industrial efficiency have 
co-operated fully in carrying out the purposes 
of technical education as set forth in the Com- 
mission’s report. 

These activities are beneficial to the country 
as a whole and it is our opinion that every 
possible assistance and encouragement should 
be given to maintain them at the present high 
level and provide for their future expansion. 
Tt is doubtful, however, if this would be pos- 
sible if the financial burden was left entirely 
to the respective Provincial Governments and 
as the present Act only provides for Dominion 
assistance until March 31, 1929, it is now urged 
that it should be renewed at the forthcoming 
session of Parliament, in order to ensure that 
this important work may be continued. 


Memorandum re Dominion Fair Wage 
Policies 


Ever since the adoption by the House of 
Commons in March, 1900, of the Fair Wage 
Resolutions difficulties have been met in secur- 
ing application of the same so as to give proper 
protection to workers employed on work in- 
stituted by or in behalf of the Government. 

The regulations put into effect by Order-in- 
Council to carry out the instructions of the 
fair wage resolutions have been amended from 
time to time presumably with the intention 
of strengthening the administrative machinery 
and securing more effective compliance with 
the sections of the resolutions which state 
“that all Government contracts shall contain 
such provisions as will prevent abuses” and 
“that every effort should be made to secure 
the payment of such wages as_are generally 
accepted as current in each trade, etc.” 

The appointment of fair wage officers oper- 
ating under the Minister of Labour has also 


assisted materially in enforcing fair wage 
clauses in Government contracts and with their 
assistance thousands of dollars have been col- 
lected for workers who had failed to receive 
remuneration for their services in accordance 
with the fair wage clauses of the contracts. 
Unfortunately, it is equally true that additional 
thousands of dollars have gone into the coffers 
of contractors which, had the terms of the fair 
wage clauses been fully enforced, would have 
rightfully gone into the pay envelopes of the 
employees. ; 

‘he absence of any penalties to be imposed 
on contractors who wilfully violate the fair 
wage clauses, coupled with the lack of super- 
vision and the possibility of financial gain en- 
courages contractors to violate these clauses in 
their contracts. The policy of leaving to the 
workers or their representatives the. responsi- 
bility of reporting violations of these clauses 
gives the unfair employer an advantage and 
makes the worker subject to discrimination. 
To more effectually cover up their violations 
some contractors refuse the right of workers’ 
representatives to visit jobs so as to become 
acquainted with conditions at first hand. 

The fact that fair wage regulations are based 
on a resolution of the House of Commons and 
not on an Act of Parliament, makes it that 
only such portions of these regulations are en- 
forcible at law as are incorporated in each 
individual contract. In this respect cases have 
occurred where Departments have let contracts 
without consulting with the Labour Depart- 
ment and. in some instances even without in- 
clusion of any fair wage clauses whatever. 
Laxity in this respect, coupled with the divi- 
sion of authority between the Labour Depart- 
ment and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment in respect to enforcement of fair wage 
regulations tends to nullify the general declara- 
tions contained in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the 
amended fair wage regulations of April 9, 
1924 (P.C. 605) and Sections 1 and 3 (A) of 
the regulations therein set out. 

Section 5 of these regulations provides:— 


“Tn all cases where clerks of works or 
other inspecting officers are appointed by 
the Government to ensure the due obser- 
vance of the contract, they shall be specially 
instructed by the Department concerned to 
do all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and_to 
report any apparent violations to the De- 
partment with which the contract was 
made.” 


On practically all jobs covered by the fair 
wage policy of the Government this regulation 
is totally ignored as is also Section 4 (C) 
which calls for the filing with the Minister by 
the contractor of an attested statement signi- 
fying that the fair wage clauses respecting 
wages, hours, etc., have been fully observed. 

Again the latter paragraph of Clause 3, Sec- 
tion (A) of P.C. 605 enables contractors to 
avoid payment of recognized current wages by 
the setting up of “dummy” organizations. In- 
stances have occurred, notably on the Welland 
Ship Canal, where contractors have attempted 
io make “contracting out” of the provisions of 
the Fair Wage Clauses a condition of employ- 
ment, using this part of the fair wage regula- 
tions as their right to do so. The Section here 
referred to reads:— 

“The powers of the Minister of Labour 
hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement 
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in writing exists and is in effect between 
the contractor and the class of employees 
to which such employee or employees be- 
long or the authorized representative of 
such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions, and hours of 
labour.” 


Difficulties have arisen in many instances be- 
cause of lack of sufficient authority being vested 
with fair wage officers in respect to examination 
of books, pay rolls, ete.,. and the taking of 
immediate action in the cases of violation; such 
delay might be obviated if these officers were 
empowered by the Minister of Labour to act 
without having to first report violations to 
Ottawa and await further instructions. 

The majority of the workers in Canada have 
already established the eight-hour working day. 
The imposition of longer hours on Government 
work has been a source of continuous trouble 
and as the Dominion Government is committed 
to the Washington Hight-Hour Day Convention 
of the International Labour Organization it 
would demonstrate the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment on the question of the eight-hour day, 
and improve considerably the fair wage regu- 
lations, if a clause providing for a work day 
not exceeding eight hours was inserted in all 
fair wage contracts instead of the present pro- 
vision calling for the observance of such hours 
as are customary in the District. 

The above whilst not by any means a com- 
plete list, sets forth some of the major factors 
leading to non-observance of the fair wage reso- 
lutions. 

The fact that contractors on nearly all jobs 
undertaken by, or on behalf of the Government 
are still able to start them under unfair condi- 
tions, and in many cases, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Minister of Labour, continue un- 
der such conditions, demonstrates clearly the 
need for further amendments to the regula- 
tions. 

In order to assist the Government in cor- 
recting these abuses, we strongly urge the fol- 
lowing changes and further that the Fair Wage 
Regulations, so amended, be incorporated in an 
Act of Parliament so as to give the full power 
of the law in enforcing same. 

1. The substitution of the words “not to ex- 
ceed eight hours per day” instead of “such 
hours as are customary in the district.” 

2. That Clause 5, Section (A) relating to 
the duties of inspecting officers, including super- 
vision over labour conditions, be strictly en- 
forced. 

3. That penalties be imposed on contractors 
violating the fair wage clauses and making false 
declarations as to compliance with the same. 
Moneys collected for such violations to become 
the property of the Government when the work- 
men entitled to the same can not be located 
within a reasonable time. 

4. That Clause 3, Section (A) limiting the 
powers of the Minister of Labour be repealed. 

5. That extended authority to examine books, 
payrolls, etc., and take action in cases of viola- 
tions be given by the Minister of Labour to 
the fair wage officers. 

6. That a new clause be inserted providing 
for the right of representatives of workers’ 
organizations to have free access to all jobs 
covered by fair wage policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

7. That fair wage regulations should apply 
not only to works undertaken by the Govern- 
ment itself or by commissions using Government 
funds but also to trading companies of which 
the Government own part or all of the stock. 
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Memorandum on Migration 


“The reasons against a wide-open policy 
allowing the entry of all races and classes 
are convincing. Mere numbers of them- 
selves would contribute nothing to Canada’s 
prosperity. Idle men without means are 
never an economic asset, and may, on the 
contrary, become a very heavy drag upon 
the producing part of the population. It 
is essential that immigrants coming to this 
country, come not only to Canada but to 
employment. It is equally essential that 
in finding employment for themselves they 
do not displace others.” 


The above quotation taken from the state- 
ment of the Minister of Immigration, the Hon. 
Robert Forke, and published in the “Toronto 
Globe” on the 3rd instant, clearly states the 
same priciples as govern the policies of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada respect- 
ing immigration. It is because of the situation 
brought about by the bringing into Canada of 
immigrants contrary to the policy set forth by 
the Minister in the above statement that wa 
find it necessary to again urge upon the Govern: 
ment to amend the Immigration Act and 
Regulations so as to prevent the continuance 
of conditions which bring hardship not only to 
residents of Canada but to the immigrants 
themselves. 

It is not our purpose to enter into detail 
of the many cases which have been brought 
to our attention during the past year, but 
merely to refer in general terms to what we 
believe are three of the major causes of these 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

First, the desire on the part of some 
employers to have available, at all times, a 
class of cheap and subservient labour. To 
ensure this, nationals who do not understand 
the language or the customs of this country 
and whose standards of living are much inferior 
to those in Canada, are sought as immigrants, 
and often given preferences in employment 
offering. ; 

Secondly, the decentralizing of responsibility 
in immigration matters by the encouraging and 
subsidizing, either directly or indirectly, of 
different societies and religious denominations, 
and the placing in their hands of the power 
of recruiting immigrants which should be 
properly the function of the Government. This 
results in competition amongst these bodies to 
recruit immigrants for this country, based on 
the desire to maintain the preponderance of 
their own following instead of on the actual 
needs of the country. 

Thirdly, the lack of co-ordination of effort 
in regulating the supply of immigrants which 
Canada can properly absorb. 

Last year we presented in detail a number 
of suggestions which, if adopted, would, we 
believe, lead to the formation of an immigration 
policy which the majority of Canadian people 
could support, the following being a condensed 
summary of the same:— 

That Oriental immigration should be excluded 
or reduced to a minimum. Abolition of all 
bonuses and grants to private agencies, and 
that the British Government be requested to 
exercise fuller supervision of those operating 
in the British Isles. Placing in prohibited 
classes of workers recruited outside Canada to 
replace those engaged in industrial disputes, 
contract labour, unless certified as being 
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required by the Employment Service of the 
Government, and children under working age 
unless accompanied by parents or coming to 
join them or other’ responsible relatives. 
Deportation of those entering Canada under 
assisted passage schemes or exempt class regu- 
lations who violate their agreements by seeking 
or accepting different employment within twelve 
months of entry. Reintroduction of the legisla- 
tion passed by the House of Commons last year, 
and on five previous occasions, repealing the 
amendments to the Act made during the 1919 
session of Parliament, discriminating against 
British-born citizens. 

That a vigorous “back to the land” move- 
ment be inaugurated and land settlement and 
colonization schemes be made equally available 
to residents of Canada as to those of other 
countries. The repatriation of Canadian 
citizens resident in the U.S.A. should also 
be actively encouraged. That efforts be made 
to secure from United States Authorities equal 
rights of entry to the U.S.A. for all bona fide 
Canadian citizens, irrespective of their places 
of birth. That emigration as well as immigra- 
tion statistics be published in accordance with 
the 1923 recommendations of the I.L.0. The 
creation of a Dominion Advisory Council on 
Immigration on which Labour shall have repre- 
sentation. 

In addition to the above, and under instruc- 
tions of our Edmonton 1927 Convention, we 
desire to submit the further following recom- 
mendation:— 


That a clause be inserted in the Immi- 
gration Act that any Government, Company, 
Corporation, Society, Association, person 
or party or agents for the same, soliciting 
to bring immigrants into Canada, shall be 
responsible financially for the said immi- 
grant for not less than one year. 


Briefly summarized, our recommendations 
aim to secure the peopling of Canada, through 
immigration, by a free, enlightened, moral, 
energetic and law abiding class of citizens who 
would come to this country free from all false 
inducements and whose coming would result in 
permanent good and be a desirable acquisition 
to Canada. 

We support the policy of giving first prefer- 
ence to those whose language, customs and 
standards of living make easier their assimila- 
tion in our national life. 

We, therefore, again strongly urge the Gov- 
ernment to take such steps as will give effect 
to the above recommendations. 


Memorandum re Senate Reform 


Last year we requested the Government to 
take action which would make, the Senate re- 
sponsive to public opinion and establish the 
supremacy of the elected Chamber,—the House 
of Commons—in all legislative matters. Though 
the matter was not dealt with by Parliament, 
we note that it was submitted by the Govern- 
ment for consideration to the Dominion-Provin- 
eial Conference of November last. As _ these 
meetings were held behind closed doors, the 
decisions arrived at can only be judged from 
the Press reports or that published in the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, November, 1927, and in the latter 
it is stated, that after discussing at considerable 
length several proposals pertaining to abolition 
or reform of the Senate, the conference ex- 
pressed the belief that “there was a strong body 


of opinion in favour of any reforms which 
might strengthen the general machinery of Par- 
liament.” 

Past presentations respecting the Senate made 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
have emphasized that the veto power exer- 
cised by the Senate over legislation enacted in 
the House of Commons is contrary to a real 
democratic form of Government. This view 
was strongly corroborated by the Hon. E. N 
Rhodes, Premier of Nova Scotia, in his state- 
ment of October last, respecting the decisions 
of the Privy Council granting the right to the 
Nova Scotia Government to abolish the Second 
pees in that Province and wherein he 
said :— 

“In my own judgment, in the last an- 
alysis, the abolition of the Council, which 
will be effected in the near future, will 
be reflected not only in a more responsive 
public opinion but the whole responsibility 
for legislation, resting as it will upon the 
representatives of the people, will make for 
more serious and thoughtful consideration 
on the part of members of the House of 
Assembly. They will not be able to shield 
themselves behind a body which has in 
times past too frequently lent itself to the 
purpose of party manceuvres.” 


During the past session of Parliament the 
Senate again rejected Bills which had passed 
the House of Commons amending the Criminal 
Code so as to restore the provisions existing 
prior to 1919 in respect to freedom of speech, 
Press, etc., and Bills amending the Immigra- 
tion Act repealing the amendments of the 1919 
session of Parliament and _ placing British-born 
citizens again on an equality with naturalized 
foreign-born citizens. These actions serve to 
emphasize the necessity for reform of the Senate 
so that the expressed will of the people shall 
predominate. 

We, therefore, strongly urge that as a first 
step in this direction legislation be proceeded 
with during the forthcoming session of Parlia- 
ment curtailing the powers of the Senate to 
the extent “that the veto of the Senate shall 
not be operative in respect to legislation which 
has passed three different sessions of the House 
of Commons.” — 


Other Recommendations 


Kight Hour Day-—The Washington (1919) 
Convention of the International Labour 
Organization to be fully applied so far as lies 
within the power of the Dominion Government 
to do so, and especially to all Government 
employees or those engaged on works under- 
taken by or on behalf of the Government. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven.New legislation 
is desired embodying the principles of the con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence on this matter, or failing this, the present 
Lord’s Day Act so amended as to enable the 
above convention to be ratified. 


British North America Act—That such 
changes should be sought in the Act as will 
foster national unity by (a) giving power to 
the Federal Government to deal with all 
matters covered in recommendations and con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ences (League of Nations). (b) Abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of appeal; 
(c) give the Federal Government the undisputed 
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powers to effectively administer throughout 
Canada the Industrial Disputes Act of 1907 and 
its subsequent amendments and (d) bring about 
such changes in the constitution of Parliament 
as may be necessary to make decisions of the 
elected representatives of the people paramount. 


Criminal Code Amendments—(a)_ Reintro- 
duction of the legislation passed by the House 
of Commons last session repealing the amend- 
ments inserted during the 1919 session of 
Parliament, with respect to freedom of associa- 
tion, ete., (b) An amendment to the Code to 
reinsert the clauses defining and_ legalizing 
picketing previously contained in Section 12, 
Chapter 173 of the Consolidated Statutes 
(1886). 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insurance. 
—Requests for action to deal with unemploy- 
ment are divided into two distinct phases: First, 
measures which would tend to reduce the volume 
of unemployment, definite recommendations in 
respect to which are incorporated in the report 
of the Federal-Provincial Conference on Winter 
Employment, held in 1924. Secondly, unemploy- 
ment insurance on which detailed recommenda- 
tions were incorporated in our 1924 and 1925 
legislative program and are again reiterated. 

National Fuel Policy—Further action to 
bring about greater use in Canada of Canadian 
mined coal, which would result in more regular 
employment for the workers engaged in this 
industry. 


Militia Act Amendments, Military Training, 
etc_—The resolutions presented in previous years 
are again reiterated and action urged to give 
effect to the requests incorporated therein which 
were (a) prohibition of maintenance by indus- 
trial corporations of armed forces designed for 
use during industrial disputes; (b) to give the 
Federal Government discretionary powers as to 
the provision of troops on requisition of muni- 
cipal or provincial governments; (c) discon- 
tinuance of grants or other government aid for 
the continuance or encouragement of military 
cadet training in public schools. 


International Labour Office—It is satisfactory 
to note that Canada has accepted a seat on 
the Council of the League of Nations. Having 
assumed this further international responsi- 
bility, we contend that it is incumbent on the 
Canadian Government to demonstrate its good 
faith and confidence in the League of Nations 
and its allied bodies by every possible means. 
We, therefore, urge that all efforts should be 
made to ratify the conventions arising from the 
conferences of the International Labour Organi- 
zation and to comply with the same in every 
respect, so far as lies within the power of the 
Dominion Government. And, further that the 
various Provincial Governments should be 
encouraged to maintain an interest in these 
matters and in the conferences of the I.L.0. 
so as to bring about the fullest compliance 
with conventions arising therefrom as are held 
to come within the jurisdiction of the respective 
Provincial Authorities. 


Marine Matters—We again reiterate our 
request for (a) changes in the Shipping Act 
outlined in our legislative program of last year 
dealing with licensing and conditions of employ- 


ment of marine engineers and others; asking 


for a qualified engineer to be appointed to sit 
as a commissioner with the Wreck Commission 
ou all: cases; that a Health Inspector be 


appointed at each important port in Canada 
with powers of inspection on Canadian ships; 
Changes in the method of computing horse- 
power on steamships and for the revision of 
the Section dealing with coastwise trading so 
as to exclude from Canadian port to port trade 
other than ships built in Canada, owned by 
Canadians, manned by Canadian seamen and 
registered in Canada, with a view of permitting 
ships of other countries to enter this trade only 
under proper duties; that a duty be placed on 
ships used exclusively in Canadian trade, built 
or repaired outside of Canada so as to assist in 
providing employment in the ship building 
trades. 

It is further requested that the policy of 
equalizing wages paid to marine engineers in 
different sections of Canada, now in effect by 
the Marine and Fisheries and the Public Works 
Departments be adopted by other Departments 
of the Government operating vessels. 


Research Oouncil—Cognizance has _ been 
taken of the valuable work being undertaken 
by the Research Council of Canada and the 
hope is expressed that its future activities will 
also include research into matters which more 
directly affect the health and safety of indus- 
trial workers. The Council his directed atten- 
tion to the advisability of providing a National 
Research Institute as necessary to enable its 
work to be more effectively and vigorously 
prosecuted and this proposal is fully endorsed. 


Bankruptcy Act——Amendments to this Act 
are sought which would give claims for wages 
and salaries of employees first rank and prior- 
ity over all other creditors where said estates 
or concerns are wound up or liquidated by 
virtue of the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts. 


Prison Reform—That steps be taken to give 
effect to the report of the Government Com- 
mission (1921) on this matter. 


Tariff Board—As industrial wage earners 
are vitally affected by any adverse conditions 
which might be brought about by tariff 
changes and as the Government has seen fit 
to place on the Tariff Board representatives 
of organized employers and farmers, we again 
strongly press for the apointment of a repre- 
sentative of labour on this Board. 


Taxation—We submit that there should be 
no further tax reductions if the same would 
reduce the National revenues beyond a point 
where provision can be made to fulfil the 
State’s obligation to protect those who, either 
from old age, unemployment or sickness find 
themselves unable to provide the necessities 
of life. We urge the retention of the Income 
Tax, the amendments of last session increasing 
exemptions, etc., having brought relief to those 
unable to pay the same. On the other hand, 
the Sales Tax is not only an obstruction to 
trade but places an unfair financial burden 
upon the masses of the people. We, there- 
fore, recommend that if any reduction in taxa-~ 
tion is found possible at this time that such 
reduction should be applied to the Sales Tax 
so that it might be progressively eliminated. 


Electoral Reform and Hlection Act Amend- 
ments——The following requests which were 
dealt with fully in a special brief presented 
with our last year’s program are again reiter- 
ated,—(a) That the Election Act be amended 
so as to allow of promotions from amongst 
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members of Parliament to Cabinet positions 
without having to return to their constituen- 
cies, for re-election, where such occur within 
two years subsequent to a general election; 
(b) Changes in the method of appointment 
and control of returning officers and their 
subordinates charged with the conduct of 
Federal elections so as to eliminate the inter- 
jection of political partyism into what should 
be an impartial state function; (ec) For the 
introduction of proportional representation in 
group constituencies and the use of the trans- 
ferable vote in single member constituencies; 
(d) For a compulsory half day holiday with 
pay on Federal election days instead of the two 
hours now stipulated in the Act; (e) For pro- 
tection against the imposition of restrictions 
by public authorities which prevent their em- 
ployees from exercising their full political 
rights under free conditions; (f) The abolition 
of forfeiture of election deposits and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a stated number of sig- 
natures before nominations are accepted; (9) 
Repeal of Clauses 10 and 11 of the Franchise 
Act (1920) which prohibit voluntary contri- 
butions towards election campaigns from trade 
unions or other groups unless they are specially 
incorporated as political associations and pro- 
hibit non-residents from participating in elec- 
tion campaigns. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—It 
having been made clear that the amendments 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
of 1925 do not provide for the granting of a 
Board without the formality of taking a strike 
vote, we would, therefore, repeat our previous 
request that Clause B of Subsection 2 of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act be amended by substituting “A declaration 
of failure to reach agreement by direct nego- 
tiations” for the present oath which reads:— 
“To the belief of the declarant a strike or 
lockout will be declared.” The reasons for the 
suggested change are that the taking of a 
strike vote many times acts as a deterrent to 
conciliation. 


Government Plant Conditions—That estab- 
lished standard working conditions should be 
observed in Government plants manufacturing 
uniforms or doing other similar commercial 
work, which proposal will be best assured by 
the adoption of such conditions as will enable 
the union label to be fixed on these products. 


Hiring of labour during trade disputes — 
Action is requested which would ensure the 
observance by existing private employment 
agencies of the same regulations as apply to 
those operated under the Employment Service 
of Canada and that employers advertising in 
the Press, or otherwise, for Labour during trade 


disputes shall be required to make known the. 


existence of such disputes. 


Alien Labour Act—This Act is at present 
ineffective and difficult of enforcement, at- 
tributable in a large measure to the fact that 
there is no Minister of the Government charged 
with administering the same. We therefore re- 
quest that the Dominion Government assign the 
administration of the Alien Labour Act to a 
Minister of the Government so that organized 
bodies may effectively bring to his attention 
violations of the said Act. 


Postal Service Hmployees—Considerable 
cause for dissatisfaction still exists amongst the 
employees of this Department. Salary revisions 
have not been commensurate with the cost of 


living or with increases granted to employees 
of other Departments since 1918. The arbitrary 
powers exercised by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion respecting classification and fixing of sala- 
ries is held to be largely responsible for these 
conditions and the request is again reiterated 
for the repeal of Section 45b of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act (1919) so as to place the Postmaster 
General in a position to deal directly with his 
employees on such matters. 

It is further respectfully urged that machin- 
ery be established, either through the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act or by the set- 
ting up of Departmental Councils whereby clas- 
sification, fixing of salaries, adjustments of 
grievances, etc., arising therefrom, may be dealt 
with promptly and with justice to the men 
concerned. 

We also reiterate that there should be some 
modification in the Section of the Criminal 


_ Code which fixes the minimum penalty for theft 


by a postal employee at three years, so that 
the trial judge may have wider discretionary 
powers when dealing with offences of a minor 
nature. 

As Chirstmas and New Year’s Day are re- 
cognized legal holidays enjoyed by the great 
majority of the people of Canada, it is re- 
quested that all delivery of mail by letter car- 
riers be suspended on Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day. 


Federal Office Oleaners Conditions —That 
Federal Office Cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, including 
privileges of sick leave and holidays with pay 
and superannuation. 


Pensions—That employees in the Marine and 
Fisheries and Public Works Departments of 
the Federal Government, who were eligible for 
superannuation or pension under the (Calder 
Act, be made eligible for the same privileges 
under the Civil Service Act. 


Co-operative Legislation—lIn order to en- 
courage co-operative trading in Canada, Federal 
legislation should be simplified in respect to 
the Dominion incorporation of such societies. 


—_———_____. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Trail, B.C., recently allowed a ten 
cents per day per man increase in the metal 
bonus, effective January 1, This bonus is 
based on the price of refined lead and zine, 
and is adjusted monthly. This company dis- 
tributed to their employees the same Christ- 
mas gifts as in the last three years, namely, 
a turkey to all married men, to widows of 
former employees, and to those who were 
known to be in poor circumstances; a card in 
each envelope for $3 to all single employees, 
which was exchangeable for anything in 
their retail department store of that value. 
Over 8 tons of turkey were distributed in 
Trail, and 34 tons in Rossland; in addition 
to this they gave a $50 cash bonus to all 
married employees in their employ one year 
or more, $25 for a half year, and $25 to 
single employees having the same length of 
service, 
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LEGISLATION SOUGHT BY ORGANIZED CATHOLIC WORKERS 


A DELEGATION composed of Messrs. 
Pierre Beaulé, president; O. Fillion, first 
vice-president; A. Brulé, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ferdinand Laroche, secretary; J. Co- 
meau, treasurer; and the Rev. Maxime Fortin, 
chaplain, forming the general executive of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
together with Mr. Thomas Poulin, secretary, 
and a number of members of the Central 
Trades Council of. the District of Quebec, 
waited on the Hon. Premier Taschereau of 
Quebec and members of his cabinet on De- 
cember 14, 1927, and placed before them the 
following requests for labour legislation:— 

(1) The codification of all labour laws with- 
in the province; 

(2) That the Government set up two 
scholarships for working youths to enable them 
to take a sociology course in Belgium; 

(3) That a bill to provide workmen’s com- 
pensation in accordance with the unanimous 
opinion of organized labour in the province 
and including the establishment of a board, 
be introduced by the government at the next 
session ; 

(4) That an allowance of $25 be made for 
every child born after the fifth birth in a 
family; 

(5) That the government grant family al- 
lowances to provincial civil servants; 

(6) That the provincial government co- 
operate with the federal government with a 
view to obtaining a Family Allowance Act 
applicable to the whole of Canada; 

(7) The enactment of a law forbidding all 
children under sixteen years of age to be pre- 
sent at any cinema show; 

(8) That the exhibition of illustrated posters 
advertising films be forbidden and that all 
theatres be closed on Sunday; 

(9) That the Federal Government amend 
the Fair Wage regulations so that wage sche- 
dules shall be fixed on the basis of the family 
budget published each month in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

(10) That the provincial government apply 
the Fair Wages regulations to provincial works, 
and that the Employment Offices should 
adopt the same wage scale in finding em- 
ployment for workers. 

(11) That public work be provided during 
dull seasons; 

(12) That the provincial government estab- 
lish a Superior Labour Council in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; 

(13) That the provincial government make 
the necessary grants for the maintenance of 


night courses on sewing and cooking for 
women at Hull, and for the establishment of 
an apprenticeship school at Chicoutimi; 

(14) That the double shift system be estab- 
lished for firemen; 

(15) That fees for court witnesses be in- 
creased to five dollars per day; é 

(16) That the provincial government amend 
the law so as to forbid the inclusion in any 
lease of a clause by means of which the lessee 
recognizes as distrainable household articles 
which are not distrainable by law; 

(17) That a sufficient number of inspectors 
be appointed for the proper enforcement of 
labour laws; ; 

(18) That the provincial government buy 
for distribution to school children only books 
written by Canadian authors and printed in 
Canada ; 

(19) The control and supervision by the 
provincial government of the installation and 
working of paint spraying machines; 

(20) That the provincial government co- 
operate in putting into effect in the province 
the Dominion Old Age Pension Act; 

(21) A more rapid application of the Wo- 
men’s Minimum Wage Act and the appointing 
of inspectors to assure the proper enforce- 
ment of the orders of the Minimum Wage 
board. 

(22) That inspectors be appointed to prose- 
cute persons who break the Sunday Obser- 
vance Act; 

(23) Heavy fines on those who disregard the 
instructions of sanitary inspectors in factories; 

(24) That the provincial government amend 
the Firemen and Policemen’s Arbitration Act 
so as to provide for its compulsory applica- 
tion ; 

(25) Amendments to articles 3837 and 3837 
A* of the Revised Statutes of the Province 





* Revised Statutes of the Province of Que- 
bec, 1925 (Chap. 182, See. 15) provides that 
no boy of less than eighteen, and no girl or 
woman shall be employed in factories, works, 
workshops, workyards, and mills of any kind 
for more than 10 hours in one day or 60 hours 
in one week. The day is not to start before 
6 in the morning and there must be an hour 
for meals at noon. 

Revised Statutes of the Province of Quebec, 
1925 (Chap. 182, sec. 16) provides that no boy 
of less than eighteen and no girl or woman 
shall be employed in cotton and woollen fac- 
tories for more than 10 hours in one day or 
more than 55 hours in one week. An hour 
must be given at noon for meals, and the day 
must not begin before seven o’clock in the 
morning nor end after half-past six o’clock at 
night. 
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(Quebec Industrial Establishments Act) re- 
lating to rates of wages, and hours of labour 
of the textile workers, and addition ‘of a para- 
graph to article 3838 with regard to the dis- 
missal of employees for refusing to work 
overtime; 

(26) That the provincial government grant 
no more charters for closed cities, and amend 
as soon as possible the charters already exis- 
ting. 


oe 


Civil Service Association of Alberta 


Over fifty delegates attended the eighth an- 
nual convention of the Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Alberta which was held in Edmonton 
on November 25-26, 1927, president Mr. G. W. 
Waistell in the chair, 

In October, 1927, a referendum vote was 
taken on the question of affiliation with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 
necessary two-thirds vote of the membership 
having been secured the convention voted to 


complete affiliation with that body and also 
with the Alberta Federation of Labour. 

The convention decided against a full time 
secretary and against a sliding scale of fees 
but endorsed group life insurance as a protec- 
tion to the civil servant. It was recommended 
that orders-in-council affecting the status of 
civil servants be discussed in joint council be- 
fore becoming operative. 

The per capita levy for the year was placed 
at $2.50. After the various reports had been 
received, an audited financial statement was 
presented, showing a balance on hand for the 
year of $222 and $846 in reserve account, 

Instructions were given to the incoming ex- 
ecutive to continue their efforts to obtain a 
general increase for the underpaid service 
(those receiving $1,800 and less). 

The executive officers for the year 1928 are: 
President, J. W. Dodds, Edmonton; First vice- 
president, H. Looker, Fort Saskatchewan; 
Second vice-president, A. Scoffield, Edmon- 
ton; General secretary-treasurer, W.T. Aiken, 
Edmonton, 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Inaugurating Apprentice Training 


N article dealing with the question of 
apprenticeship, by Mr. C. J. Freund, 
Apprentice Supervisor of the Falk Corpor- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, appears in the 
September issue of Industrial Management. 
It reads in part as follows:— 


School work is an essential part of a 
thorough apprentice training. The apprentice 
requires a two-fold training. In the shop he 
learns how to work, learns the practical side 
of the business in which he is engaged. Here 
he becomes familiar with machinery and 
equipment, materials and processes; he be- 
comes used to the atmosphere and surround- 
ings of the plant. But this is only half of it. 
The apprentice must learn also the theore- 
tical side of his trade. He must learn 
mathematics, blue print reading, elementary 
science related to his trade and fundamental 
principles of business. If he is above the 
average and of a type or class of apprentice 
likely to be promoted in time above the rank 
of mechanic he will quickly master these 
simpler studies and should be given an oppor- 
tunity for more advanced instruction. More 
dificult mathematics, simple mechanics, 
economics and business organization, industrial 
history and shop administration may profit- 
ably be taught. Moreover, the better type 
of apprentice should learn the more compli- 


cated phases of his trade. Thus, the ambitious 
foundry apprentice needs to have an under- 
standing of metallurgy and of the melting and 
annealing and heat treatment of metals. In 
the machine shop, such an apprentice must 
become familiar with planning and scheduling 
and methods of tooling for production work. 


Various plans for school instruction for 
apprentices are in effect. A number of large 
corporations have established their own 
apprentice. schools. In some cases special 
arrangements have been made with public 
schools whereby part time instruction is pro- 
vided for apprentices. Occasionally inde- 
pendent and private schools for apprentices 
have been organized by a group of manu- 
facturers. The vocational schools are pecu- 
liarly well fitted for apprentice training because 
of the industrial and trade attitude of their 
teachers and administrators rather than by 
their equipment.: The heavy expense of the 
corporation apprentice school places it beyond 
the reach of the ordinary manufacturer. 

The Wisconsin apprentice law requires all 
apprentices to attend a vocational school one- 
half day per week and in Milwaukee, accord- 
ingly, the vocational school was the obvious 
solution for the problem of school instruction. 
Arrangements were made with the Milwaukee 
Vocational School for special courses to suit 
the individual needs of apprentices, in addi- 
tion to standard programs of school work for 
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regular apprentice courses. Apprentice in- 
struction at this institution is on a very high 
plane. The school is possibly the greatest of 
its kind in the world. Twenty-five thousand 
students are enrolled, the faculty numbers 
several hundred and the plant, methods and 
results achieved are in proportion. 


Absorption of Technically Trained Youths 
in Industries of the Province of Quebec 


According to an announcement appearing in 
the December issue of Industrial Canada the 
executive committees of the Quebec Division 
and Montreal Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturer’s Association have undertaken to lend 
assistance in the matter of the more complete 
absorption of graduates of the technical schools 
and colleges in the province. A special com- 
mittee has been formed which will enquire 
into ways and means of coping with the 
problem. 


The following review of the circumstances 
leading to the formation of the committee 
was given by Mr. Whittall, chairman of the 
Quebec Division of the Association, at a recent 
meeting of the members of the committee. 


“In discussing with Hon. L. A. David, Pro- 
vincial Secretary, the matter of a more effec- 
tive means of absorption of graduates from 
the various technical schools throughout the 
province in industrial plants of Quebec, the 
Provincial Secretary suggested a plan of 
action by this Executive calculated to assist 
in this direction, provided the Executive felt 
it desirable to sponsor such a movement. 

“Mr. David prefaced his remarks by stating 
that the Provincial Government at. the present 
time is spending a half million dollars annu- 
ally in the technical training and education of 
young men, in order to be able to give to in- 
dustry and commercial life in general young 
men who were competent and fit mentally, 
and by training, to take their places in in- 
dustry. 

“The Provincial Secretary expressed the 
view that this Executive might assist in the 
further absorption of graduates of the schools 
as a first step by the passing of a resolution, 
a copy of which would be furnished to all 
members of the Association, and to the press, 
asking manufacturers generally to give pre- 
ference to young men graduates of provincial 
technical schools when filling positions where 
special technical training was required, always 
of course, providing that the mental equip- 
ment of graduates of provincial schools and 
their training and wage demands were on a 
parity with technically trained men of other 
provinces and other countries. 


He said that, so far as the government was 
concerned, it was always willing, and indeed 
anxious, to listen to any suggestions which 
the manufacturers might have to make re- 
garding the improvement of the work in the 
technical colleges, either by the extension of 
the present courses, the development of new 
courses, or the adoption of any lines of special 
training which in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers would be beneficial to the industrial 
life of the province. 

“Mr. David said that the government was 
indeed willing to go even further than this, 
and if the Association deemed it wise to 
appoint a committee to investigate technical 
training in the province with a view of 
developing constructive criticism along these 
lines, that the gevernment would be quite 
happy to recognize such a committee appointed 
by the Association, and charged with these 
duties. 

It was also suggested that on a date con- 
venient to the members of the Association, 
visits should be made to the technical schools 
so that the manufacturers might make them- 
selves familiar at first hand with the work 
which was being done. 

“Mr. David pointed out that a great many 
of the graduates from the technical schools 
were forced to leave Canada to secure em- 
ployment, the great majority of them leaving 
this country to go to the United States for 
employment. He stressed the point that 
although in later years they might possibly 
return to Canada, yet, due to their years of 
sojourn in a foreign country, they had ab- 
sorbed foreign ideas, and were no longer native 
Canadians in the true sense of the term so 
far as their mental process was concerned, and 
possibly their national ideas had been more 


_or less impaired by their absence from Canada 


during the formative years of their lives. 
“The Association is now making investi- 
gations for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which graduates of technical schools 
and industrial training establishments are 
being absorbed by manufacturing industries.” 


A deputation representing prominent build- 
ers and contractors in Toronto held a consulta- 
tion in December with the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, premier of Ontario, for the purpose 
of devising means of stabilizing the employ- 
ment of young men in this industry during the 
slack seasons of the year. The premier under- 
took to make inquiries as to the measures that 
are taken elsewhere to meet the problem of 
seasonal unemployment, and further confer- 
ences will be held later. 
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UNION-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION ON THE PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAYS 


MPROVED industrial relations between 

the Pittsburgh Railways Company and its 
employees as a result of joint-management 
forms the subject of an article in the Decem-~ 
ber issue of the American Federationist by 
Mr. P. J. McGrath, fourth international vice- 
president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. Mr. McGrath, who is also a mem- 
ber of Division 85 executive, writes from inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject, for this 
division of the union was directly concerned 
in the establishment of the new policy of 
co-operation with the management of the 
railways. Mr. McGrath states that the co- 
operative method followed in Pittsburg 
“developed from actual experience and hard 
knocks.” It was inaugurated about a year 
and a half ago when it was recognized that 
lack of understanding between those con- 
cerned could not produce satisfactory results, 
and that conflicting claims could not be re- 
conciled without the open discussion. Con- 
sequently it was proposed that the company 
officials of each department, numbering from 
thirty-five to fifty, and the officers of the 
organization, including its executive and local 
board, numbering from seventy-five to one 
hundred, should meet in joint session once a 
month. So successful have these methods 
been that both sides agreed to an indefinite 
continuation of the meetings, which have 
been regularly held since that time. 

The first business taken up at the meetings 
is the company’s financial earnings, and com- 
parisons are detailed, indicating the extent 
of business on the same date in the previous 
year. Comparisons are also made on the 
trend of business during that particular month 
with the same month of the previous year. 
The meeting is then thrown open for any 
questions or comments on these reports. 

The next item on the agenda is the disposi- 
tion of complaints made by the men at the 
previous meeting. In this respect, Mr. Mc- 
Grath observed that on an average 90 to 95 
per cent of the complaints are satisfactorily 
adjusted, and for those which are not so 
adjusted a reason is given. At the same tims 
any further complaints are recorded. These 
are taken down verbatim and a copy is sent 
in type-written form to each car house where 
the men in general may read the nature of 
the complaint, the name of its sponsor and its 
disposition. The complaint is then dealt with by 
the department to which it belongs, and the 
results are reported by that department. In 
addition, there is a special investigation com- 


mittee to handle the more serious complaints, 
and a member of the union organization is a 
member of that committee. 

At these meetings the entire range of rail- 
way operations is covered and the financial 
difficulties of the company, where such exist, 
are freely disclosed and discussed. Methods 
of increasing business form a popular topic, 
no suggestion being ignored. 

The following are typical of the subjects 
proposed by the trainmen and considered by 
the company: Additional service at peaks on 
certain routes; change in certain car loading 
points; advisability of an early morning car 
on a certain route; loss of time in dropping 
trailers; children’s flve cent school tickets; 
schedules, sanding equipment and cleaning 
cars; thermostats, lights, switches, signals, etc. 

Mr. McGrath observes that “transportation 
is a competitive business. The trainmen are 
the sales agents, and they aim to make the 
car ride ag attractive ag possible. By so doing, 
the public benefits the company profits, and 
the employees by contributing to the success 
of the company earn that recognition of their 
efforts that must eventually bring them their 
reward as the profits of the employing com- 
pany will permit.” 


The employee representatives of the plant 
council of the steel mills of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, were elected in December to serve 
for the coming year. Each of the following 
departments was represented by one, two or 
three employees: Coke ovens; Blast furnaces 
and docks; Open hearth; Rolling mills; 
Machine shop; Foundry, carpenter shop and 
pattern shop; Outside mechanical depart- 
ment; Mills boilers; Electrical; Railway; 
General yard; Miscellaneous departments; 
Rod and bar mill. The plant council, 
modelled after the British Whitley plan, was 
introduced here at the close of the unsuccess- 
ful coal-steel strike of 1923, and according to 
many workers has been quite a_ success. 
While it does not take the place of a regula- 
tion union, it is said to provide a sure channel 
through which grievances that can be 
remedied, are brought to the notice of the 
management for action, instead of being left 
to foment in the dark until they reach 
dangerous proportions, It is claimed the 
council has secured better working conditions 
in the mills than ever obtained there pre- 
viously. 
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MEETING OF SAFETY SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Report of Mr. R. B. Morley, Delegate From Canada 


R. R. B. Morley, general manager of the 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario, who was recently appointed 
by the Dominion Government to represent 
Canada on the Safety Sub-committee estab- 
lished by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Lasour Gazerte, October, 1927, page 
1028) returned from Geneva in December. He 
gives his impressions of the International 
Labour Organization and of the work of the 
Safety Sub-committee, as follows:— 


Report of Delegate 


International Labour Organization—The In- 
ternational Labour Office was set up under the 
authority given in Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace and is one of the bulwarks of the 
League of Nations. The present International 
Labour Office has a staff of about 350 people 
and is directed by Mr. Albert Thomas, a bril- 
liant Frenchman. The Deputy Director is 
Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B., an Englishman of 
remarkable ability. The organization exists 
for the purpose of securing, by international 
action, adjustment of conditions of labour 
throughout the world. The success of their 
work is reasonably apparent when one reads 
the list of Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations that have been considered and ap- 
proved. 

The International Labour Office is some- 
thing more than a mere gathering of represen- 
tatives of 55 countries who pass resolutions 
and do nothing else. A Draft Convention 
must be submitted to the legislative authori- 
ties of each of the countries represented within 
one year, although there is, of course, no 
undertaking on the part of the delegates at 
the International Labour Conference that a 
Convention will be approved by their own 
country either in whole or in part. A Recom- 
mendation is expected to be taken, by the 
various countries, as a guide in passing national 
legislation or in issuing administrative orders. 

The International Labour Organization con- 
sists of a number of divisions, all, of course, 
taking instructions from the Director. One 
branch of the organization is the Research 
Division and this, like others, is broken up 
into various groups. One of the groups of the 
Research Division is the Safety Service and 
it is this particular group with which the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
must have the bulk of its contact. 


The work of the Safety Service is under the 
direction of Dr. F. Ritzmann, a former Fac- 
tory Inspector with the German Government 
and a man with a very keen interest in all of 
the problems of his Department. He has, at 
the present time, a rather limited staff and if 
the Safety Service is going to assume its 
proper place in the work of the International 
Labour Office, the staff should be materially 
increased and strengthened. There should be 
some organization acting as a clearing house 
for safety information for the whole world 
and while certain bodies already claim to 
carry on this work, the claims can hardly be 
substantiated in the first place and, in the 
second place, it is only reasonable to assume 
that Geneva, having become “The Cross- 
Roads of the World,” this clearing house for 
safety should be established at Geneva. 


Appointment of Safety Sub-committee — 
The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has set up a number of Com- 
mittees, including a Safety Sub-Committee 
which deals solely with problems of accident 
prevention. The members of this Committee 
were approved by the various Governments. 
This is, of course, a desirable feature as it 
means that the members of the Committee 
have a certain national standing. It has been 
the regular practice to carry on most of the 
business of this Committee by correspondence, 
although in some few cases, meetings of the 
European members were held. Some little 
time ago, representations were made to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office that at least one overseas delegate be 
called in for the next meeting, and this ac- 
counts for there being a special grant made 
to take care of the bulk of that overseas 
delegate’s expenses. 


Meeting of Safety Committee—I arrived in 
Geneva on the night of the 31st of October 
and on the next morning got into touch with 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
there, and had a long talk with him. I had, 
before seeing him, my first opportunity of 
going over the material to be considered at 
the meetings of the Committee, and found 
that he had already entered a protest against 
the failure of the International Labour Office 
to get out this material in sufficient time for 
the overseas delegates to be able to canvass 
the whole situation in ample time prior to the 
meetings of the Committee. I should add to 
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this that part of the delay was later explained 
to me by Dr. Ritzmann, Chief of the Safety 
Service, and was due to the fact that one of 
his staff had been killed some time before by 
a fall in the Alps and a second member had 
been seriously ill for a considerable time. On 
the other hand, it is a fact that if the overseas 
members of any Committees established by 
the International Labour Office are to do 
efficient work, they must have the material in 
ample time to consider the whole problem and 
arrive at a reasonable conclusion. Dr. Riddell 
is doing excellent work at Geneva and has a 
remarkable grasp of a very wide number of 
subjects, including, I am glad to say, our own 
problem of accident prevention. 


After seeing Dr. Riddell, I went to the 
International Labour Office and had a discus- 
sion with Dr. Ritzmann, and later met Mr. 
Thomas, who is an extraordinarily dynamic 
personality. Dr. Ritzmann gave me some 
additional material on which I worked the 
next day and, on the morning of the 3rd of 
November, the Committee met. In addition 
to the delegate from Canada, there was one 
from Great Britain, one from Finland, one 
from Switzerland, two from Germany, two 
from France, two from Belgium, one from 
Holland, and one from Italy. Sir Gerald 
Bellhouse, Chief Inspector of Factories for 
Great Britain, was elected President of the 
Committee, an office which he had formerly 
held. All statements made in English were 
translated into French, all French was trans- 
lated into English, and all remarks in German 
were translated into both English and French. 
This, of course, slows up the proceedings to a 
certain extent, but with efficient translators 


who can take the heart of the statement and 


give all that is necessary in abbreviated form, 
there is not as much delay as might appear 
on the face of things. Dr. Ritzmann had 
prepared a lengthy statement of the accident 


prevention situation as it appeared to im, 
and the Committee during its three Canad 


sitting, namely, 8rd, 4th and 5th of NovemBer, 
went carefully through this whole memo- 
randum. Certain structural changes were 
made and because of their value and general 
interest, I give (page 47) the recommenda- 
tions by Sir Gerald Bellhouse. The memo- 
randum as it appears is a copy of that 
submitted by him and it will be noticed that 
he has dealt with the whole problem in a 
broad general manner, but with sufficient 
detail to make a real contribution to the 
accident prevention problem of industry as it 
exists to-day. 

e meeting considered a monograph on 
chains, submitted by the Belgian delegates, 
and turned this back with numerous sugges- 
tions. The monograph on hydro extractors 


was accepted and approval given. This was 
prepared by the Italian delegate. Railway 
automatic couplings were on the agenda, but 
there was a quite evident disposition to leave 
this subject alone. I had some valuable data 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian National Railways, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada and others, 
which I left with the Chief of the Safety 
Service of the International Labour Office. It 
is fairly evident that asking members of the 
Safety Sub-Committee (who are presumably 
all men with important work of their own 
to do) to prepare monographs on any technical 
detail is wrong in principle, as there must 
almost always be a delay in getting out such 
material. This work should be done by a 
properly organized safety service at the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and subsequently be 
submitted to the Safety Sub-Committee before 
being published for general use. 


It was of the utmost interest to me to meet 
men with whom I had been corresponding for 
years and to have an opportunity of discussing 
certain details with them. This, however, 
sinks into insignificance when we contemplate 
the importance of a discussion next year at 
the International Labour Conference by the 
representatives of fifty-five countries and re- 
member what will come from this. In short, 
certain countries have in the past made an 
effort to control the accident situation, but 
there has been no world-wide effort put forth. 
This, therefore, would seem to be the dawn 
of a new day for industrial safety work. 


Paris—While I was in Paris, I called on Mr. 
Julien Caen of the French Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, and went 
over certain matters at his office. Later, I 
had another long talk with him at my hotel 
and he repeated the statement, that has so 
often been made to me before, that in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario we 
have a condition superior to most others for 
dealing with accident prevention. The com- 
bination of legislative authority with voluntary 
effort naturally makes a peculiar appeal to 
everyone who knows anything of accident pre- 
vention work. I was also fortunate in meeting 
Mr. Duncan who is in charge of the Massey- 
Harris interests there. 


London—While in London, I spent consider- 
able time with Col. J. A. A. Pickard, DS.O., 
National “Safety First” Association. This is 
an organization that is established along 
voluntary lines and is a federation of the 
London “Safety First” Association, and the 
British Industrial “Safety First” Association. 
We now receive the literature of this organi- 
zation regularly. One rather remarkable thing 
about the safety effort being put forth in the 
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Old Country is the manner in which well- 
known people have lent their support. Colonel 
Pickard is to be commended for this and many 
other features of the British work. For in- 
stance, I attended a meeting at Kingsway Hall, 
called for the purpose of presenting cash prizes 
to school children who had competed in an 
essay contest. There were about 160,000 essays 
written and there were 148 prizes given. The 
Duke of York was chairman of that meeting 
and made an address dealing with the general 
situation and the Duchess of York personally 
presented the prizes to each one of the 
winners. 

I attended a Safety Officers Conference 
called by the London “Safety First ” Associa- 
tion and attended by delegates from various 
parts of England and one from Wales. ‘The 
program committee put me down for an ad- 
dress on “Industrial Accident Prevention in 
Canada” and it was a delight to talk to so 
many keenly interested men. 

Another visit was to the National Employ- 
ers’ Mutual General Insurance Association 
Limited. This is one of several companies 
carrying workmen’s compensation insurance. I 
met Mr. E. J. Wallace, who is in charge of 
their Accident Prevention Branch. He told 
me their whole story and has forwarded a 
great deal of safety literature. 

Following ‘the discussions which I had with 
Sir Gerald Bellhouse at Geneva, I also saw a 
good deal of him in London. One morning 


he took me over the new Safety Museum 


which has just been completed by the Home 
Office. This is a fine building built for the 
purpose and housing a large number of ex- 
hibits, many of which have been loaned by 
the manufacturers of the machine or by the 
makers of the guard. This museum is so far 
in advance of say the American Museum of 
Safety in New York city that it is hardly 
possible to compare the two. It is expected 
that King George will formally open the 
museum in the near future. 


I spent a most interesting afternoon with - 


Mr. E. Farmer of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board, which is an organization estab- 
lished by the Home Office for research pur- 
poses. Mr. Farmer and his assistant, Mr. 
Chambers, are special officers of the Board 
and about twelve months ago completed an 
exhaustive survey of accident conditions, par- 
ticularly in relation to what we know here as 
“repeaters.” They have proven that certain 
individuals are ‘more liable to have accidents 
than others, have proven that in the main, 
the “accident prone” worker is not as effi- 
cient ag the worker who is normally reason- 
ably free from accidents. Remarkable ag it 
may seem, they developed in a four-year 
period of work certain tests and, dealing with 
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several hundred workers, were able to show 
that those who passed the tests would have 
48 per cent fewer accidents than those who 
were unable to pass. The value of this work 
hes in the fact that those who are accident 
prone should be put on the less hazardous 
jobs. 

New York—While in New York, I called 
on the American Society of Safety Engineers, 
an organization consisting of men who are 
designated “Safety Engineers,’ the member- 
ship consisting of representatives from various 
countries, chiefly, however, from Canada and 
the United States. The organization is doing 
a good deal of work in co-operation with the 
National Safety Council in Chicago, but in 
the main, its activities are largely localized in 
the vicinity of New York city. 

I also called on Mr. A. H. Young of the 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, which 1s an 
organization set up by the Rockefeller inter- 
ests for the purpose of investigating relations 
between employer and employee and of estab- 
hshing certain standards in the plants con- 
trolled by or through Mr. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Young was with the International Harvester 
Company of Chicago, in charge of their in- 
dustrial relations work for several years; prior 
to that he was a Director of the American 
Museum of Safety, and back of that again 
was with certain of the large industrial estab- 
lishments in the United States. He is an ex- 
tremely interesting man with now an inter- 
national experience on his particular problem. 
He has been keenly interested in accident 
prevention for a great many years, and quite 
frankly, I hope that some day we may have 
him as a speaker at our Annual Safety Con- 
vention. 

Another most interesting talk in New York 
was with Mr. C. L. Close and Mr. H. A. 
Schultz, his assistant. Mr. Close is Director 


c*& of the United States Steel Corporation. 

will recollect that this corporation con- 
trols an average of a quarter of a million 
workers and from Mr. Close’s office in the 
last sixteen or eighteen years has been directed 
an expenditure of twenty millions of dollars 
on accident prevention work alone. One of 
their large steel plants employing about 2,500 
men had operated for 233 days to the 30th of 
November, 1927, without a single lost-time 
accident. The total experience of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the first eleven 
months of 1927 showed a decrease of 24 per 
cent in accidents from the same period in 
1926. These results have been achieved over 
a period of years by a large expenditure of 
money where this was necessary and by im- 
pressing on the executive heads of the various 


Re : Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Wel- 
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plants that a fixed policy of the organization 
was a reduction in accidents. Mr. Close rather 
proudly points out that the late Judge Gary 
said Mr. Close never asked for one dollar for 
expenditures on accident prevention work 
which was not sanctioned immediately. Cer- 
tainly, if the United States Steel Corporation 
could afford to spend twenty millions in less 
than twenty years on this work, there is a big 
field for an expansion of the accident preven- 
tion movement in this country. One rather 
interesting item that I brought away from 
New York with me was a 1927 Safety Calen- 
dar. This consists of drawings made by the 
pupils attending the schools in towns where 
the Carnegie Steel Company, a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, have 
plants. This calendar has been a real success. 

I also called on the offices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and met Dr. C. W. Wells 
there. This organization is doing a remark- 
able international job and I was brought into 
contact with them through Mr. Louis Pfisterer, 
who came to us last September with a letter 
of introduction from them. Mr. Pfisterer is 
Vice-Director of the National Institute for 
Workmen’s Insurance at Budapest, Hungary. 


General—In the first place, my thanks are 
due to the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office for extending the invi- 
tation to be present at the Committee meet- 
ings and for undertaking to pay the bulk of 
the expenses, and in the second place, my 
thanks are due to the Directors of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations and the 
Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for his approval and to those 
numerous good citizens overseas who made 
the whole trip a pleasure. I have no hesita- 
tion in assuring you that in my opinion the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
will be repaid several times over for what it 
has put into this. To me, it is an extra- 
ordinary encouragement to think that the 
countries comprising the membership of the 
International Labour Office are going to dis- 
cuss accident prevention. It is, I believe, the 
biggest step forward that the industrial acci- 
dent prevention movement has ever known. 


Suggestions made at the meeting by Sir Gerald 


Bellhouse, C.B.E., Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories for Great Britain. 


A—Statement of the problem and its gravity 
(1) General—quote world statistics of indus- 


trial accidents (fatal). (2) Special (a) in- 
dustries with high accident rates; (b) 
chief causes of accidents. Prevention or 


avoidance of accidents has two sides—(a) 

the material (machinery, plant, structures, 

etc.); (b) the human; and must be approached 
53252—4 


from both sides—(a) protection of machines, 
prohibition of sale of unfenced machinery, main- 
tenance of plant and structures, etc.; (b) care 
on the part of the worker, selection, training 
and jpubenyision of the worker by the manage- 
ment, 


_B—The object of the Conference is to con- 
sider what can be done to improve present 
conditions. We do not want to go back to the 
rudiments of the matter such as the need of 
statistics, powers of inspectors and so forth. 


C—Recognize two outstanding facts in pre- 
sent situation. (1) That no finality has been 
reached in rendering machinery, plant, etc., 
safe; improvements are constantly being effected 
and can be effected. 2. That, though it is in 
the plain interests of both workers and man- 
agement to avoid or prevent accidents, the 
degree of interest taken is small and co-opera- 
tion limited. The need for this is emphasized 
by the fact that inspectors cannot be present 
often enough always to ensure compliance with 
regulations. 

D—What can be done? (1) Research—me- 
chanical, standardization, psychological; (2) 
Co-operation—national and international. 

1. Research. (a) State—Industrial (Fatigue) 
Research Boards; (b) Individual industries. 
Each industry should have its own research 
body, on which management and workers should 
be represented and with which Government 
inspectors can co-operate and consult. 

2. Co-operation. (a) National. (1) Safety 
Committees in each works. (2) Research Com- 
mittee in each industry. (3) National Safety 


Council. (4) Co-operation with Insurance Com- 
panies or Compensation Boards. (a) Statis- 
tics. (b) Reduction of premiums. (5) Co- 


operation with Educational Agencies—primary, 
technical, ete. (6) Adequate First Aid in all 
industries. (b) International. (1) Co-opera- 
tion between the State Research Boards to 
plan work, compare results, etc. (2) Inter- 
change of information between Governments as 
to improvements and new methods, direct or 
through I.L.0. If through I.L.0., a much 
stronger “safety section” needed. (3) Con- 
sultation between the Safety Councils of indi- 
vidual industries. 


The Halifax Trades and Labour Council 
decided at a meeting during November to 
request the legislature of Nova Scotia to in- 
troduce legislation at the forthcoming session 
giving effect in the province to the Old Age 
Pensions Act enacted by the Parliament of 
Canada in 1927. The legislature will also be - 
asked to appoint a women’s minimum wage 
board in accordance with the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1920 (as amended in 1924); to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act on the 
lines proposed by the council before the last 
session (these proposals were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazerre, March, 1927, page 287); and 
to establish government control of liquor 
sales in the province. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Regulations Governing Blasting in British 
Columbia Metalliferous Mines 


The Department of Mines of British Col- 
umbia has issued under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act a series of regulations 
governing blasting operations. Some of these 
regulations are as follows:— 

No magazine for explosives may be main- 
tained on any mining property except with 
the written permission of the Inspector of 
Mines. Specifications are laid down as to the 
size and construction of magazines. 

Cases containing explosives are not to be 
opened in the magazine, and only implements 
of wood, brass or copper may be used in 
opening cases. 

No explosives in excess of a supply for 
twenty-four hours may be allowed under- 
ground in a working-mine, and no store for 
twenty-four hours’ supply may be established 
without the approval in writing of the Inspec- 
tor of Mines. 

No naked light is to be taken into any 
magazine or place where explosives are kept, 
and no smoking is allowed in a magazine or 
place where explosives are kept, or while 
handling explosives. 

The superintendent in charge of a mine or 
some other responsible person delegated by 
him is to make a thorough daily inspection 
of the condition of explosives, ete. 

Any employee who commits a careless act 
with an explosive, or where explosives are 
stored, or who, having discovered it, omits or 
neglects to report immediately such act to an 
officer in charge of the mine, will be guilty 
of an offence against the Act. 

No building for thawing explosives may be 
maintained in connection with any mine ex- 
cept with the written permission of the Inspec- 
tor of Mines. The site and style of structure 
and equipment is to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Inspector. The quantity of 
explosives brought in at one time for thawing 
must not exceed a supply for 24 hours. 

Powder is not to be thawed near an open 
fire or a steam-boiler or by direct contact 
with steam or hot water, and no electrical 
device for generating heat will be allowed 
in the same compartment with explosives. 

_ No drilling is to be done in any hole that 
has been charged or. blasted. 

When a blaster fires a round of holes he will, 
where possible, count the number of shots ex- 
ploding. If there is any report missing, he is to re- 
port same to the mine foreman or shiftboss. If a 
missed hole has not been fired at the end of 


a shift that fact, together with the location 
of the hole is to be reported by the mine 
foreman or shift-boss to the mine foreman 
or shiftboss in charge of the next relay of 
workmen before work is commenced by them. 
In the case of a miss-fire shot, or suspected 
miss-fire shot, no person will be allowed to 
return to the place where blasting is being 
done until the expiry of thirty minutes from 
the time of lighting the fuse. Except in fuse 
blasting, no fuse shorter than three feet is 
to be used in any blasting operation. 

A charge which has missed fire shall not be 
withdrawn but is to be blasted, and no drilling 
may be done within a distance of three feet 
of a missed-fire shot or a cut-off hole con- 
taining explosive until it has been blasted. 
Every missed-fire shot is to be marked by the 
insertion of a wooden marker into the outer 
end of the hole. The shiftboss will be re- 
sponsible for directing the angle of the hole 
and depth to which it is to be drilled. 

No person other than the holder of a blast- 
ing certificate may remove or attempt to re- 
move the wooden marker with which a missed- 
fire hole or socket of a hole has been marked. 

In so far as possible, no blaster is to be 
alone when spitting fuse, and in no case is he 
to spit fuse without having a second light. 
Not more than 12 holes may be spit in any 
round of shots by one person. 

The firing of rounds in shafts or winzes is 
to be done by electric current where the 
shafts or winzes are deeper than 100 feet, 
except where shafts or winzes are sunk at an 
angle flatter than 45 degrees. 

Warning must be given by blaster before 
blasting, and he must satisfy himself that all 
persons have left working-place except those 
required to assist him in blasting. 

Every blaster must see to it that all entran- 
ces to the place or places where blasting is to 
be done or where safety of persons may be 
endangered are guarded. 

Where blasting takes place by electricity, 
a blaster will not be permitted to enter or 
allow others to enter the place where charges 
have been fired until he has disconnected the 
cables from blasting-battery, or has pulled out 
and locked the switches of the blasting-circuit. 

Before conveying explosives in a shaft by 
machinery, the operator is to give notice to 
the hoistman, deckman and cage-tender. 

Cages containing explosives must be gently 
lowered or raised, and no person may take 
out of the shaft conveyance any explosives 


except under the immediate supervision of the 
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person authorized by the superintendent, mine 
foreman, or shiftboss. 

Should no storage place for explosives be 
provided, person authorized to travel with 
same on any shaft conveyance will personally 


deliver explosives to another authorized person. | 


All drill-holes are to be of sufficient size to 
admit of the free insertion of the explosive, 
without ramming, pounding, or undue pressure, 
and no explosive may be removed from its 
original paper container. 

No explosive is to be used to blast or break 
up ore or other material where by reason of 
its heated condition there is any danger or 
risk of premature explosion of the charge. 

No explosive may be used at any mine un- 
less package containing same bears name and 
place.of business of manufacturer and the 
strength and date of its. manufacture, and 
every case of defective fuse, etc., is to be 
reported to the inspector of mines, with the 
name of the manufacturer. 

The person in charge of underground maga- 
zines must be competent, and acquainted with 
the nature of explosives. It will be his duty 
to distribute and keep a record of all ex- 
plosives which he delivers to the various work- 
ing places, and will only deliver such amounts 
as are required for 24 hours’ operation for 
each working place. 

In no case are detonators to be transported 
in the same conveyance or carried in the same 
receptacle with any other explosives, safety- 
fuse excepted. 

No person unless he is the holder of a pro- 
visional or permanent blasting certificate will 
be permitted to conduct any blasting opera- 
tions in or about a mine. A prospector how- 
ever, having charge of not less than 12 work- 
men and being the possessor of a special per- 
mit may carry on blasting operations for the 
purpose of quarrying, etc. issued by 
the inspector of mines, may conduct blast- 
ing operations without being the holder of 
such certificate. 

Upon engagement a miner or other person 
shall produce his blasting certificate which 
will be delivered to him by superintendent 
on termination of engagement. Provisional 
blasting certificates are to be similarly held 
by superintendent. No person will be per- 
mitted to prepare any blast unless he is the 
holder of a blasting certificate. Persons acting 
under direct supervision of blaster may assist 
in preparation and firing of charges who are 
not holders of blasting certificates. 

No person other than one holding a blasting 
certificate or permit, or a person authorized 
by the superintendent in writing, may in any 
mine whatever open or interfere in any manner 
with a box containing explosives. 
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Definite instructions must be given by mine 
foreman, shiftboss, or blaster at the beginning 
of a shift or after blasting, to any person 
who may be required to enter the working- 
place, of any danger which might exist. 

Permanent blasting certificates are to be 
obtained from an inspector of mines. Pro- 
visional {blasting certificates valid for ninety 
days, or until the first visit of the inspector 
of mines, may be granted by the mine sup- 
erintendent, or a qualified person authorized 
by the mine superintendent. No more than 
one provisional certificate may be granted to 
one person. Such certificates may be obtained 
in blank form from the office of the chief 
inspector of mines, Victoria, B.C. 

Permanent blasting certificates may be 
granted by the inspector of mines to persons 
who can satisfy him as to their fitness to 
receive same. The inspector may by an en- 
dorsement place any limitation or qualifica- 
tion he may think fit upon the scope of the 
certificate. 

A mine superintendent or a qualified per- 
son or persons authorized by the mine super- 
intendent shall not sign a provisional blasting 
certificate until he has, or they have, by such 
means as are available or by inquiry and ex- 
amination, found that the applicant has a 
competent knowledge of blasting operations 
and the rules and regulations referring thereto, 
and that he is trustworthy and sober. 

The applicant for a permanent blasting cer- 
tificate must produce satisfactory proof that 
he is properly qualified to conduct blasting 
operations. 

If at any time the holder of a blasting 
certificate issued in accordance with these reg- 
ulations is, in the opinion of the inspector 
of mines, guilty of inattention or negligence 
in execution of ‘his duties, or suffers from any 
physical infirmity likely to be detrimental to 
efficient discharge of his duties, the inspector 
may immediately suspend or cancel such cer- 
tificate. 

If at any time the holder of a blasting cer- 
tificate, whether provisional or permanent, 
issued in accordance with these regulations, 
is, in the opinion of the superintendent, guilty 
of a breach of any of the regulations, such 
superintendent may immediately suspend such 
person from duties of a blaster, and must 
forthwith report any such suspension to an 
inspector of mines for such action as he 
thinks fit. 


Safety Work in Lumber Camps 


The annual report of Dr. W. 8. Barnhart, 
medical superintendent of the Lumbermen’s 
Safety Association, which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of the Canada Lumberman, 
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indicates the growing interest in safety work 
in lumbering operations and the good results 
achieved. Dr. Barnhart states that from 1920 
onward there was apparently an increase in 
the number of accidents in the lumber indus- 
try and that paralleling this increase there 
was naturally an increase in the compensation 
rates. Analyzing the accident record of recent 
years, Dr. Barnhart says:— 

“Tf we were to take any one company’s 
payroll for a given year and along with it 
consider the average weekly wage paid to all 
employees, we could estimate the average 
mumber of men employed continually for a 
whole year. By such a method the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board estimated the 
average number of men employed by the 
lumber industry in Ontario per year for a 
period of six years, and along with it consid- 
ered the number of accidents for which com- 
pensation was paid. The following were their 
findings based on their own records which are 
complete only to the end of 1925:— 


No. of accidents per 
thousand full-year 


Year _ workers. 
DOE pele ail; ace. ut kai: dens 236. 

Mc kc, SARS ono age x 269.7 
MOD ver tema tte ee 312.7 
Oe hic SHE SR hie 304. 
ODL: Ea a, Se 360.6 
LOZ x. 304.8 


“Tt will be noted that in 1924, just before 
the present campaign was started, accident 
frequency was 56 per cent higher than in 1920. 
It may be that there were really more acci- 
dents, or it may be that more claims were 
made each year for trifling accidents that in 
former years would hardly be called accidents. 
At any rate the cost to the industry increased 
during. the years mentioned, and it is our 
purpose to reduce the cost to a minimum 
without in any way attempting to curtail the 
benefits to which injured workmen are en- 
titled under the Act. In connection with hos- 
pitalization, it has been found by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board that this has been 
excessive in a number of cases and we under- 
stand that the Board is taking steps to reduce 
unnecessary hospitalization and the associated 
expenses.” 

Dr. Barnhart points out that the plans for 
the present campaign were laid along the lines 
that have proved successful in other industries, 
and in the lumber industry in districts out- 
side of Ontario. He considers that it was of 
“fundamental importance to secure the inter- 
est of the executive of every company in this 
movement, which is not only humanitarian, 
but can save thousands of dollars annually 
for the companies.” He considers that the 


operators in Ontario whose executive and sup- 
erintendents have shown a keen interest and 
have made systematic efforts in accident pre- 
vention in their mills and woods have been 
well rewarded financially. Meetings have been 
held in the various districts in order to arouse 
and maintain the interest of the executives, 
superintendents and doctors, and to secure 
their advice in regard to practical plans for 
the campaign. 

Outlining the work of the association’s in- 
spectors, Dr. Barnhart states that since 
October, 1925, the Association’s inspectors or 
field men have made over four hundred visits 
to logging camps and over a thousand visits 
to sawmills. 

“Many of our members,” he says, “operate 
portable sawmills for three or four weeks per 
year, employ two or three men, and in some 
cases are fifteen or twenty miles from a rail- 
road. It has been impossible to visit all the 
small camps and sawmills regularly as the 
cost would be prohibitive, but the Associa- 
tion has made every effort to keep in touch 
with all operators who are members and to 
supply them with literature even though per- 
sonal visits are not made to their plants. We 
have sent out about 110,000 pieces of safety 
literature apart from circular letters and per- 
sonal letters to various operators. It is our 
intention to mail out bulletins and circular 
letters regularly in order to keep before all 
interested persons the ideas and methods that 
are found to be most valuable in accident 
prevention work. These bulletins and circu- 
lars are designed to put emphasis on hazards 
which are peculiar to the months in which the 
literature is mailed, and an appeal is made 
to senior employees and men to make special 
efforts to avoid these hazards. During the 
past summer our inspectors made their regular 
inspections of sawmills, searching for hazards 
and ordering mechanical safeguards where ad- 
visable, but, in addition, they arranged for 
mass meetings at each of the plants in the 
interest of accident prevention. Many of 
these meetings were attended by members of 


.the executive and the company’s doctor in 


addition to senior employees and men. Usually 
about one hour was spent at each meeting, 
our inspectors outlining to the meeting the 
practical methods which have already helped 
many plants to reduce the number of acci- 
dents and accident costs. 

Dr. Barnhart adds that at these meetings, 
which were featured by the teaching of first 
aid, the men elected their permanent chair- 
man and secretary, and a group to act as 
Plant Safety Committees for various parts of 
the mill. : 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of Conventions 


On October 31 the total number of ratifica- 
tions of Conventions registered with the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations was 
244. At the same date, the number of Con- 
ventions of which ratification had been auth- 
orized by the competent authority in the 
country concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League, was 28. 

Hight new ratifications were registered in 
October. 


Belgium ratified the five following Conven- 
tions: 

(1) Convention concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. 

(2) Convention concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases. 


(3) Convention concerning equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers as re- 
gards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 


(4) Convention concerning seamen’s articles 
of agreement. 


(5) Convention concerning the repatriation 
of seamen. 


Norway ratified two Conventions: 


(1) Convention fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to employment at sea. 


(2) Convention fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers or stokers. 


Germany ratified one Convention: 


Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth. 


Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers 


As a result of a decision of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at 
its session of last April, the nucleus of an 
Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers 
was formed. The Committee, which at pre- 
sent consists of five members—one each from 
the Government, Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups respectively of the Governing Body, 
and two members appointed by the Inter- 
national Commission on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion of the League of Nations—met on De- 
cember 19 at Brussels and made proposals for 
the constitution and initial programme of the 
Advisory Committee, which proposals will be 
submitted to the Governing Body of the Office 
at its next session, opening in Geneva on 
January 30. 


For the first meeting of the Committee, the 
following agenda was suggested :— 

(1) The termination of the services of jour- 
nalists in the event of a change in the general 
policy of their newspaper; 

(2) The “radius” or “competition” clause 
as applied to engineers and technicians leaving 
the service of a firm; 


(3) The problem of employment facilities: 
for theatrical artists; 
(4) The problem of employee-inventors. 


There has been a steadily increasing develop- 
ment in organizations among intellectual work- 
ers. New associations have been formed in 
several countries, e.g., Austria, Germany and 
Poland, and international groups are also 
gradually extending their activities. Special 
attention is being given by several interna- 
tional organizations of intellectual workers to 
the work of the International Labour Office 
and they express a desire to be associated with 
it in one way or another. The international 
Medical Association, for instance, has ap- 
pointed two permanent delegates to be 
responsible for relations with the Office. The 
International Labour Organization is respond- 
ing to this desire by the formation of the 
Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers 
and by inquiries and research, and in doing 
so, 18S carrying out the resolution approved in 
1921 by the International Labour Conference, 
which laid down that “it is its duty to assist 
those who desire their means of existence from 
imaginative or intellectual work to obtain bet- 
ter conditions of life.” 





The British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
is taking action to secure an amendment to 
the Provincial Superannuation Act making it 
compulsory for municipalities, upon request 
of the teachers, to provide for their super- 
annuation under the Act. A similar amend- 
ment in regard to the compulsory superan- 
nuation of other municipal employees was 
made to the Act in 1927 (Lasour Gazzerrn, 
April, 1927, page 382), but teachers were not 
then included among the employees bene- 
fiting. 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board recently organized a system of group 
insurance for its employees on a voluntary 
basis, the Board paying one-half the amount 
of the premiums required and the employees 
the other half, 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HE seasonal losses in employment re- 
corded at the beginning of December 
were on a smaller scale than on the same 
date in any other of the last eight years 
except 1922, and the situation continued better 
than on December 1 in any previous year of 
the record. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,276 firms 
employing 886,430 persons, compared with 892,- 
143 in the preceding month; the employment 
index stood at 106-8, compared with 107.5 on 
November 1, and with 101.1, 95.3, 90.8, 
95-7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The most noteworthy losses were again in- 
dicated in construction, and in lumber mills, 
while unusually pronounced improvement was 
reported in logging and trade. Mining, trans- 
portation and iron and steel plants were also 
busier. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Prairie Provinces registered 
curtailment, the largest recessions taking place 
in British Columbia and Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—Further, but smaller 
seasonal reduction in employment were noted 
in the Maritime Provinces, chiefly in con- 
struction, but also in lumber mills, while 
logging, mining, trade, transportation and 
iron and steel afforded greater employment. 
The payrolls of the 5385 co-operating em- 
ployers totalled 65,629 as against 66,389 on 
November 1. Larger losses were reported on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was lower. 


Quebec—tThere was a slight falling-off in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 1,397 employers of 259,528 persons, or 
325 less than in the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing and construction showed declines, 
those in the latter being considerable; on the 
other hand, logging was decidedly busier and 
important improvement was also shown in 
trade and transportation. Much more pro- 
nounced decreases were recorded on Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, and employment then was in 
smaller volume. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario again de- 
clined, although less extensively than on No- 
vember 1; 2,251 workers were released from 
the staffs of the 2,874 firms whose statistics 
were received, and who had 366,415 on the 


payroll. Trade and logging registered decided 
seasonal gains, and considerable improvement 
was also shown in the pulp and paper, textile 
and iron and steel groups. Construction and 
lumber mills, however, reported large losses, 
and smaller decreases were shown in mining, 
transportation and communications, The index 
was several points higher than in the corres- 
ponding month last year, when similar cur- 
tailment was reported. 


Prairie Provinces—Contrary to the move- 
ment usually indicated at the beginning of 
December, there was a small advance in em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces on the date 
under review, when 101 persons were added 
to the forces of the 800 reporting employers, 
who had 118,746 on their staffs. Manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation and trade were 
more active, while construction registered the 
only pronounced reductions. Conditions were 
more favourable than at the beginning of De- 
cember in earlier years of the record. 


British Columbia—Continued losses, in- 
volving practically the same number of work- 
ers aS that noted on December 1, 1926, were 
shown in British Columbia, where 670 firms 
had 76,112 employees, as compared with 
78,590 in their last report. Fish-canneries and 
lumber mills were slacker, as was construction; 
on the other hand, trade and some other 
groups registered heightened activity. The 
situation continued to be better than on the 
corresponding date in any of the last eight 
years. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa and Vancouver 
reported lessened activity, while employment 
advanced in Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the other Border Cities and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
employment afforded by the 747 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 732 persons to 
123,453 at the beginning of December. Manu- 
facturing and construction reported a falling- 
off, while work increased about the harbour 
and in retail establishments. More extensive 
losses were noted on the corresponding date 
last year; the situation was better than in the 
early winter of any other year of the record, 
which for this city goes back to 1922. 
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Quebec.—For the first time since January, 
employment in Quebec City showed a de- 
crease, 339 workers being laid off by the 101 
employers whose returns were received, and 
who had 11,167 employees on December 1. 
The greatest contractions were in construction 
and transportation. Rather smaller declines 
were indicated on the same date in 1926, but 
the index then was considerably lower. 


Toronto—Important additions to personnel 
were made in Toronto by 809 firms who em- 
ployed 107,982 persons, as compared with 
106,854 at the beginning of November. Manu- 
factures and trade showed improvement, that 
in the latter being especially noteworthy, 
while construction, communications and trans- 
portation were slacker. Moderate gains were 
registered on December 1 last year, when the 
volume of employment was much smaller. 


The index was several points higher than on 
the corresponding date a year ago, when con- 
siderable contractions were noted. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—Par- 
tial recovery from the losses recently indi- 
cated was recorded in the Border Cities, 
mainly in manufacturing. Statements were 
tabulated from 109 employers with 9,543 
workers, or 276 more than in the preceding 
month. Rather small gains were indicated on 
December 1, 1926, but conditions then were 
better. 


Winnipeg—The trend of employment in 
Winnipeg was favourable, repeating the up- 
ward movement noted on the same date last 
year; the increase then, however, was smaller, 
and the index number several points lower. 
Data were received from 288 firms employing 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Ottawa—Further curtailment was shown in 
Ottawa, chiefly in construction, transportation 
and manufacturing; 142 employers recorded a 
combined payroll of 10,956 workers, as against 
11,432 in their last report. Employment was 
more active than at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1926, although similar losses were then 
indicated. 


Hamilton —Continued, but slight increases 
were reported in Hamilton, where an aggre- 
gate staff of 30,863 persons was employed by 
the 304 firms furnishing data, a gain of 64 
as compared with their labour forces on No- 
vember 1. Manufactures and trade were 
busier, while construction was seasonally quiet. 
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30,307 persons, as against 29,428 in the pre- 
ceding month. Most of the improvement 
was reported in trade, while transportation was 
also busier, and construction work released 
many men. 

Vancouver—There was a further, but smaller 
falling-off in activity in Vancouver, according 
to 238 employers of 24,945 workers, or 240 
less than on November 1. Manufacturing and 
construction showed curtailment, but trade 
afforded more employment. Practically no 
change in the situation had been recorded at 
the beginning of December, 1926, when the 
index was somewhat higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
ig 
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na MBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
Potent eae BY EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 











Maritime 
— Canada Provinces 
1921 
DOC ea Me Mee ene die ee 87-2 89-5 
1922 
MVOC R UBS EES Lie he hk A Oe aah ty 95-1 92-1 
1923 
CCL Pee ee ee te aaa ae 95-7 91-2 
1924 
DOCm Leap ae? Lol, ean een anee 90-8 79-3 
1925 
TENTS 8 Bh ASB ee eee ee Ars Oe 83-9 78-5 
LENE) 0) 4 Ua Sean Se ae Aa 8 0 86-1 79-1 
IN es 1 BR a Scere NR ie eR ne 87-0 81-7 
PA DY eaters 2 tuk worries 5 a 87-2 83-4 
IEG 11 2) SONAR Se OM NOG 90-8 86-6 
USES. 3 eee eRe Oat Os gs ea 94-5 90-3 
ULV Ae chat DU canon. cae oe ork 96-8 99-4 
SUITE AN UE JRE ATOM ae SP Raenatans 0G 0 96-3 92-2 
Fle) Ure ol Wii pnt lar ot EF ae £ eR alt 96-6 88-4 
OCE RITA Dae ihe Shey Oe eee. 98-3 88-1 
ING pee eae ak Ae kk Omen geet 97-1 85-5 
1 Bid Noite aA a ERA ee et eh a 95-3 83-5 
1926 
M2 TR TV ag Da ORE 89-6 84-4 
POE MeL eter Sk iach, © Re ta Be 90-7 85-1 
IN Gh ek al Wee se ea ieee Cf le ale 91-5 88-7 
ADE y BL Oden Get bet, Pe re eGtcioloe Bee a 91-4 84-7 
ERT AA VSS ON NE EIU) Nir ali aa RN ae 94-3 83-8 
TUNG ALA een des eee ee 101-0 87-9 
CRT Digi] Ree RAPP a mie Ae ay at a 103-7 91-1 
UR Liss Le side tee Pc eee ls ge alee 104-2 94-5 
Dept le seiiewe,. ch vs oot eee 104-9 96-7 
OS 33k 1 AP AOR aie Sy oats i Oral Na we 105-2 94-2 
IN OV. 2el oe poeta, eae ar nL Ske 102-8 86-6 
CCS SM es ciPie anise oe amit, 101-1 85-1 
1927 
AN MeL cent ote see vied Lan A Ana d ed ah 94-8 90-8 
io Bg We A CRS A EN ei a oe 95-4. 87-5 
ULES ct I 4 eden bs aa fr Gabe aban oe 96-3 86-8 
PARE Nei eit Te ae ee AE beat ey 96-2 87-2 
1 Ege ee hls SANS sa apo tg aie BL Meera 100-6 89-6 
CLE bie aa, AE coal UN CO a 105-9 92-2 
OUNa Lo Ber, ot a sed) ae 108-4 100-5 
BRDU AL ots tee eps ree eves kw Re 109-2 100-9 
Bap iii cutis. te Me wpe arenes Oia 109-7 100-0 
EON Sek ALE aioe deme ee ates TU 109-0 96-3 
NOV bl Dok Hime we ee ache yh citer t ob i 107-5 89-2 
1 Beka WP Cy eee 106-8 88-3 
Relative Weight of Employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 
Big CCl M102 mes ens hie the 100-0 7-4 


All manu- 





Prairie British } 

Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
83-7 85-9 95-6 88-9 79-3 
93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 87-7 
98-5 93-4 99-3 97-8 88-2 
95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1} 
90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
107-7 96°8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 98-3 
115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 97-0 
115-5 102-5 111-6 113: 96-4 
29°3 41-3 13-4 8-6 53-9 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan., 1920=100 in every case. _ The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the 
Toportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Manufacturing 


Another, but smaller reduction in employ- 
ment occurred in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 3,875 of which employed 477,765 opera- 
tives, compared with 480,894 on November 1. 
This decline involved fewer workers than had 
been let out at the beginning of December 
in most years of the eight years’ record, in 
all of which the index was lower than on the 
date under review. Lumber and food fac- 
tories were seasonally slacker, and smaller 
losses were noted in textile, building material 
and electric current plants, while the metal 
industries, particularly iron and steel works, 
afforded considerably more employment. 


Animal Products—Edible.—Meat-preserving 
establishments reported improvement, particu- 
larly in the Prairie Provinces, but there was 
a further seasonal decline in fish-canneries, 


mainly in British Columbia. The result was 
a reduction of 561 in the staffs of the 191 
firms making returns, who had 17,280 ei 
ployees. Although this decrease was very 
much larger than that recorded on the corre- 
sponding date in 1926, the index then was 
some eight points lower. 


Leather and Products——Continuing the fav- 
ourable movement indicated during the last 
six months, employment in this industry 
showed a gain at the beginning of December 
chiefly in tanneries and leather goods fac- 
tories. Statements were tabulated from 196. 
manufacturers employing 18,023 persons, as 
compared with 17,845 on November 1. The 
largest increases were in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and Ontario. Somewhat more pro- 
nounced expansion was noted on December 1, 
1926, when the situation was practically the 
same as on the date under review. 
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Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ee 
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Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 ‘ 
Piece sd:.c cere. Oe Gig (Ee. ays. ear 90-2 
1924 
Des las, eaeee. oo 93-1 98-5 87-4 
1925 
Decale vapictte ices 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Paliemed coree penta, 0 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Hebe lhe eee 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Maran lilacs sen aies 04 89-6 92-3 87-1 
ADP aah lite chika nie crs. > 93-1 94-9 87-7 
SUN a a eee ee ee 96-0 100-4 89°8 
JUNO gd eA esi vices 103-1 89-3 90-2 
ANSE ao ihe aS ee ei SR 104-5 101-6 90-7 
PANU Oita Ie civ eetvavat Abas shots 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Bente bose ate even os os 104-6 103-5 92-3 
Che: 1) eae 9 Lance ane 104-3 105-1 93-1 
INOW These ce eechis 103-3 103-2 93-6 
DCCeMI Ceres ares 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
Wann Lcd sac ht eeiee sas 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Heb thd Mee fe sae 93-3 97-2 89-9 
MABE LD od ctciieee 94-6 98-8 90-1 
PAD EN plies arte iste « 96-8 101-5 92-7 
MDD yam liste ee Sterne 100-6 104-1 95-3 
JUNO dee ee err aie 103-1 109-7 96:8 
AI gs Scala 104-9 112-7 97-5 
VANIER Ltn Bitoircsioisic: aes 104-8 115-4 97°6 
Septic les aeeecereec ees 106-4 118-6 98-9 
OCE RE rook ia Ponte 107-2 120-5 99-7 
MN Oona ch oe icra ne 108-0 122-5 99-1 
CCE lee cee, ees 107-3 118-6 100-0 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Dec. 1, 1927... 13-9 1-3 12-3 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
94-3 S85. ea eee aa aes 88-2 98-1 
92-3 CH CTI AS anh Erato aes 83-5 104-0 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86:5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 

101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
99-5 99-7 103-7 104-§ 119-7 
97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 

101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 

104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 

108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 

110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 

110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 

110-6 —- 98-8 83°3 106-2 119-0 

106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 

101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 

1-2 3°5 


1-1 | 3-4 2-8 





Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than in the 
preceding month and also than on the corre- 
sponding month last year, was noted in saw- 
mills. Furniture and match factories, how- 
ever, reported additions to payrolls. All pro- 
vinces shared in the downward movement. 
Data were received from 703 firms in this 
industry, whose staffs declined from 48,581 
workers on November 1, to 44,282 at the be- 
ginning of December. The index was very 
slightly lower than on December 1 a year ago. 


Plant Products, Edible—Varying conditions 
in the different divisions of the vegetable food 
group produced a reduction of 609 persons 
in the 314 plants from which returns were 
received, and which reported a combined 
working force of 29,274 operatives. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, owing to the 
completion of the season’s work, and biscuit 
factories were also slacker, while the sugar 
and syrup and cereal divisions reported im- 
provement. In the Maritime and Prairie Pro- 
vinces activity increased, but elsewhere cur- 
tailment was indicated. The volume of em- 
ployment on December 1, 1926, was rather 
greater, the losses then noted having been 
considerably less extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 477 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were increased by 
64 persons to 60,324 at the beginning of De- 


cember. Employment continued to be much 
brisker than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. .Most of the improves 
ment took place in printing and publishing 
establishments, while pulp and paper works 
released some employees. Improvement was 
shown in all provinces except Quebec and 
British Columbia. 


Textile Products——There was a reduction in 
employment in this division, owing to de- 
creases in garment factories, while thread, yarn 
and cloth, knitting and other textile mills re- 
ported heightened activity. Returns were 
compiled from 518 manufacturers employing 
76,545 workers, or 229 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Practically all the declines oc- 
curred in Quebec, the tendency in Ontario 
being favourable. Practically no change on 
the whole was shown at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1926, when the index was several 
points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A seasonal 
falling-off occurred in building material fac- 
tories, according to statistics from 119 firms, 
whose staffs declined from 10,546 in their last 
report to 10,280 persons on the date under 
review. The largest reductions were in brick 
factories and stone works, and took place in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The level 
of employment was higher than on December 
1, 1926, the shrinkage then registered having 
involved a greater number of workers. 
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Taste IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 





Dec. 1 
1Relative Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, ’ 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 Marae. t pian 
‘ : : oe 88-1 82-0 88-2 
Manufacturing....... rhs ok JNO 53-9 ee waite ae 9401 91-5 87-6 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 ae Baie e203 96.5 88-0 110°8 
Tirana PrOoGuUets. cs do. cece ole 0-1 a ha no 78.5 75.6 89-0 
Leather and products............ 2-0 au ae ie 26-6 89-1 88-6 
Lumber and products............ 5-0 ay ea in 04.9 90-2 100-2 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 2-9 tet nea 88.8 84-5 76:7 77.3 
Pir GURG yea. ssc ater ety keen’ 1-0 b eh 76-1 70.3 64-6 1-1 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 ee ee 80.7 70.9 67-9 69-6 
Musical instruments............. 0-4 8-0 ; 100-7 
i 105-9 108-1 106-4 102-7 100-6 
Plant products—edible......... 3-3 ee 112.6 109.4 98-5 102-1 
Pulp and paper products......... 6-8 116-5 a ya ne 100.0 107-2 
Wal piana Paper. oie ue eso wey 3-4 127-0 Hoe ae tet oe 92.7 
IP ADEE PLOGUCHS \. vise) feiss crete teh- 0:8 103-6 : fouls As ae 99-5 
Printing and publishing........ 2-6 108-7 ie in 93.9 72.8 69-0 
RWHDET PEOGUCES. «5 uie'<he.s ncn m0 aie 97 1-7 106-2 105-6 94-4 90:8 82-5 88-7 
MGIC PLOGUCEB ce 4 ns. jn wis acca 8-6 98-9 99-2 1099 107-3 92-2 101-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°5 121-1 119-9 i 1 98-0 88-9 94-0 
Hosiery and knit ea ee 1-7 106-9 105-8 06: 
rsonal furnish- j j 
ean We a BRAC Seok ALE Neha» 2-4 73-2 76°6 72°6 69-6 sue foe 
Other textile Nea oye 1-0 108-3 105-1 102-6 101-2 
cco, distilled and malt , " 
Mice Pte et) can 1-5 110-5 109-6 103-2 re ut i ED 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-1 129-8 117-5 ae vee ae 88.3 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:8 88-8 88-8 aga 89-3 81-2 93-3 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 103-0 105-8 100- ae \a5, 8 120-4 
EV@CtriC CATTONE. 014.45. 6. oe a eee 1:5 140-4 143-2 127-8 : a eee 108-8 
Electrical apparatus............. 1-3 139-% 138-6 137-2 1 te aie 79.3 
Tron and steel Pek ey ied aes 14-2 81-3 80-0 81-1 74: 
ox nd forged pro- ; 
OM ear Ea cine Th : ny 1:6 08:3 62-9 63-4 57°5 44-1 64-1 
Machiner other than vehi- : 
oe. MEN aN Os sicat 1-3 84-7 83-5 77:5 70-4 ee fee 
Agricultural implements....... 0-9 77°3 78-8 88-9 66-4 508 O71 
Wand vehicles. 5.060 dee cee on 6-1 89-9 89-1 92-6 89-0 Ae 95.7 
Steelshipbuilding and repairing. 0-4 31-3 27-6 due 3057, 32°3 a ro 
Heating hye reehe rues 0-6 96-8 96°5 iz 90-9 88-2 83- 
mn n te abrication 4 ius 
re eae Laehann cts 0:8 114-0 114-8 94-4 76:3 69-8 91-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
‘ CONC Relat t ee 0-5 76-6 77°3 83-9 79-0 69-3 hd 
Other iron and steel products. 2-0 82-9 82-8 82-8 74:0 66-4 he 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:9 111-7 107-2 103-4 93-3 76-1 se 
Mineral products................. 1-1 108-5 109-9 104-9 104-8 102-7 oe 
Miscellaneousy <ycis cceiee icc 0-4 86-2 88-4 91-7 83-0 82-9 pace 
OSC Ae Oras ye oe 4-8 101-2 75-6 77-1 77-1 85-1 105-9 
LETT BRE ee ae ean 9 5-5 108-1 106:°5 104-2 96-9 99-2 3 
(Oo CH RA i ae arediee he Ema Al Be lay 3-2 90-4 86-1 92-1 85-2 86-9 iseae 
oe pee ron eae NE ‘oi Mie 1-5 179-4 180-0 155-0 143-0 148-7 8: 
on-metallic minerals (other 
Dlisrn cond) .', 2. oaiw es dctie ie uc 0-8 110-8 120:3 103-5 97-3 89-8 ie! 
Communications................. 2-9 121-8 123-6 119-0 112-7 109-3 ' : 
Melegrapks ie.) Lana abe lial 0-6 124-1 127-1 122-5 111-8 103-9 07-9 
Melephones skye nie. See 2°3 121-2 122-6 118-1 112-9 111-9 105-6 
Transportation................... 13-2 116-0 115-4 109-9 109-8 108-2 113-8 
Street railways and cartage...... 2°3 120-1 120-6 112-8 113-3 114-9 124-2 
Dies rail waverly diets aetna 9-1 104-5 104-3 102-0 99-2 96-8 106-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 232-4 225-7 190-9 218-7 219-0 170-3 
onstruction and Maintenance.. 9-7 162-2 199-0 148-9 128-3 116-6 125-2 
US Ui A ontnies,- cies Male 4-1 171-6 188-1 166-9 130-2 119-2 127-5 
BRIG IEE rst t iN) lei Awe ae 1-8 1,751-6 2,974-3 1, 279-2 1,303-9 984-7 1,230-2 
LAMY yale, Gaps 8, ek, sae ae ae 3-8 108-6 128-5 106-4 96-3 91-9 98-8 
SCEVICES ie re eee ee 1-8 127-9 129-2 117-2 108-5 107-2 106-2 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 124-0 126-5 115-1 109-5 111-6 110-9 
Protessional ae yet. cee we ee. 0-2 124-5 132-2 121-0 111-8 104-7 108-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 134-7 132-0 118-9 105-9 102-0 99-7 
ro 1 8 eal Ci A 3 I ea 8-2 122-2 112-8 109-8 103-9 99-1 96°8 
7 A EO igi Od y RR 5-7 129-3 115-0 114-3 106-5 99-9 96-5 
sy (0 Ma a ee iy i OR 2-5 108-7 108-6 101+7 99-1 97-7 97-5 
All Industries.................... 100-0 106-8 107-5 101-1 95-3 90-8 95-7 


1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 


Electric Current —There were further mod- 
erate reductions in electric current plants, 88 
of which reported 13,067 employees, or 184 
less than in the preceding month. The re- 
cessions were distributed over the different 
provinces. Practically the same number of 
workers were released at the beginning of 
December a year ago, but then the index 
number was considerably lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Continued additions 
to payrolls were noted in electrical apparatus 
plants, mainly in Ontario; 40 manufacturers 
employed 11,361 persons, as compared with 
11,248 in their last report. Employment on 
December 1 was at the highest level so far 
reached in this record. 
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Iron and Steel Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in iron and steel 
factories, chiefly in the crude, rolled and 
forged, railway car, and shipbuilding divisions, 
while automobile and some other plants re- 
leased employees. The result was an increase 
of 2,053 in the staffs of the 651 co-operating 
manufacturers, who employed 126,094 workers. 
Employment advanced in all provinces except 
British Columbia. The situation was practi- 
cally the same as on the corresponding date 
last year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
further increase in employment in this division 
at the beginning of December, according to 
data received from 104 employers of 16,805 
persons, as compared with 16,202 in the pre- 


ceding month. A favourable movement was 


noted in all provinces, but particularly in 
British Columbia. The index was much higher 
than on December 1, 1926, when minor gains 
were made. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
there being an improvement in all provinces, 
with the largest gains in Quebec. Statements 
were tabulated from 255 logging camps having 
42,900 employees, or 10,781 more than im their 
last report. This expansion, which was the 
greatest indicated in this record of eight years, 
brought the index number to the highest point 
so far reached. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
considerably at the beginning of December, 
1,302 persons being added to the rolls of the 
89 reporting operators, who had 28,141 em- 
ployees. The Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
reported most of the improvement. ‘The 
seasonal gains on the corresponding date in 
1926 were rather larger, and the index number 
then stood at 92.1, as compared with 90.4 on 
December 1, 1927. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 69 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 
staffs by 620 persons to 6,843 on the date 
under review. All provinces shared in this 
seasonal slackness. Conditions were better 
than in the corresponding month of a year 
ago, when the trend was also downward. 


Communications 


Further losses in personnel were noted on 
telephones and telegraphs; 322 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the 187 co- 


operating companies and branches, which had 
25,371 employees on the date under review; 
the index was higher than in the early winter 
of any other year of the record. 


Transportation 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation continued to be upward, 
101 employers reporting 80,591 workers ag 
compared with 80,409 in the preceding month. 
Most of the advance was made in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces. The index number was 
higher than on December 1 in any other year 
of the record except 1923; in most of the 
years since 1920 employment showed a con- 
traction at the beginning of December. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—According to in- 
formation received from 62 companies em- 
ploying 16,174 persons, there was an increase 
in shipping, chiefly in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and Quebec, 490 employees having been 
taken on by these firms since November 1. 
Considerable losses were noted on December 
1, 1926, when the level of employment was 
lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was still at 
a higher level than in the early winter of prev- 
ious years of the record, which was instituted 
in 1920. Statements were compiled from 502 
contractors employing 35,917 persons, as com- 
pared with 39,481 on November 1. The most 
extensive curtailment was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there were general reces- 
sions throughout the country. 


Highway—Further important decreases were 
noted in the staffs of the 165 highway con- 
tractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
16,377 workers on December 1, as compared 
with 26375 in the preceding month. The 
_number released was greater than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, when employment was in smaller 
volume. Important declines were registered 
in all provinces. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline, which, however, involved fewer workers 
than on the corresponding date last year. The 
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index number then was slightly lower than on 
December 1, 1927. Statistics were received 
from 38 contractors and divisional superinten- 
dents, whose staffs diminished from 40,285 men 
on November 1, to 34,033 on the date under 
review. The most pronounced contractions 
were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
although there were general losses throughout 
the country. 


Services 


Further, seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 172 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 15,761 employees, or 182 less than in 
the preceding month. Hotels and restaurants 
continued to decrease their labour forces, while 
little general change was shown in other div- 
isions of the service group. Employment was 
more active than on December 1 of any prev- 
ious year of the record. 


Trade 


Further and larger seasonal increases were 
noted in trade, the additions being the most 
extensive ever registered in this record, which 
was commenced in 1920. The index, standing 
at 122.2 was at its maximum for the last 
eight years. Reports were received from 590 
trading establishments with 72,371 employees, 
or 5,639 more than on November 1. Prac- 
tically the entire gain was in retail stores, 
which added to their forces in all provinces. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “relative weight ” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns for December 1, 
1927. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1927 


Summary of Reports Made by Employers to Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics 


E MPLOYMENT as reported by employers 

throughout Canada was in greater 
volume in 1927 than in any other year since 
1920, there being almost uninterrupted 
expansion on a large scale from early in 
January until the first of September. This 
upward movement carried the curve of 
employment to a level many points higher 
than in any of the last seven years, and 
considerably higher than on the basic date 
in 1920, when the post-war boom was at its 
maximum. During these seven months of 
advancing employment, nearly 125,000 persons 
were added to the staffs of the reporting firms, 
a number which was practically the same as 
in 1926, and greater than in the same period 
of any other year of the record except 1922, 
when the opening up of industry following 
the depression of 1921 caused the employment 
of approximately the same number of extra 
employees. In 1927 the most pronounced 
gains were recorded at the beginning of May, 
June and July, as is generally the case. There 
were less extensive increases in the next two 


months, followed by unusually small declines’ 


at the beginning of October, November and 
December. 

The chart on page 53 illustrates the course 
of employment in Canada since the beginning 
of 1925; the favourable trend indicated during 
the greater part of 1927 is shown, as is the 
fact that on December 1, the curve of employ- 


ment was still at a higher level than in any 
month of the years, 1921-1926. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
payroll data from some 6,060 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 854,762 
workers during . 1927, their staffs varying 
between 781,559 on January 1 and 905,756 at 
the beginning of September. The index, with 
January 1920 as 100, reached its peak for the 
year in that month, standing at 109.7 which 
was the maximum so far reached since this 
series was commenced in 1920. In 1926 the 
peak was 105.2 on October 1. The index 
averaged 103.4 during the year under review, 
as compared with 98.4 in 1926, 92.5 in 1925, 
92.3 in 1924, 94.6 in 1923, 87.9 in 1922 and 
87.8 in 1921. 

The most outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion during the year was the marked 
expansion in construction, in which the 
number of workers covered by these statistics 
considerably more than doubled between 
February and September. Manufacturing 
showed consistent gains for many months, 
affording considerably more employment than 
in earlier years of the record. Transportation, 
mining, logging, services, communications and 
trade were all much more active than in 
preceding years; in the last named, and in 
construction, employment attained its highest. 
point in the record. 
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Norz.—The number employed by the reporting firms in J anuary, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The relative weight in 
this table shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on December 1, 1927. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS 








—— Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 


102-5 
41-3 





Employment by Economic Areas Maritime Provinces—In the early part of 
1927 employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed a decrease, succeeded by five months 
of expansion. From the beginning of Sep- 
tember until the end of the year, however, 


Firms in all provinces augmented employ- 
ment during 1927 as compared with 1926. As 
in the preceding year, the index of employ- 
ment was higher in British Columbia and ; 
Quebec than elsewhere, but the most pro- curtailment was noted, but this was generally 


nounced improvement was in Ontario and less than in the same. months of 1926. The 
Quebec. index number averaged 92.4, as compared with 
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Note.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 160 in every case. The “relative weight” in this 
table shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of employees reported in Canada 


by the firms making returns on Dec. 1, 1927. 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
JEM si Ex an ae a Sa COOSA chee eee ote 84-7 
Hele aos 5 aes a neha SG e2h ccc taser ee 88-5 
AY F309 (etd ae a A > SCR es Bag 2h ee 85-7 
“Os 071 AN Ce a te PR RS soe | altale Melee 86-7 
dE cee pe 00 ee SSIS ail Tae een. 88-8 
UMS H Ete, Rae ie O64) et eee oe 89-9 
SLVR Senha ee waeeee G5 30)! 1 pha tenes 89-5 
Aetna dim ecu oa tal CORN AS Mn Ne ia en a 89-1 
Depew ce usa, sb laa SAG 6 il. 0's aaemetoee 89-6 
COXG ETT Ramo AG OAR, Ts va OB Wess. te Rane, 90-1 
UNA Use Un EN OOM” [ao8. Ree 89-8 
| DYE. cals Dia eae Ee. am S86 7 | Lach.) amr 90-2 
1924 
Ber eps te aces ok CRI ER an Miah yaoi 85-6 
eb) Ute) BH aire sekon eee 84-7 
IF ac at a Oa ete tye Uo BTEC ie Se 84-5 
7. 0) 1 GE San gee oy ae OO ed ho. Be eens 84-8 
fay Fe CAN NBSP Cop de a O2ESO [Ame seeneeee: 85-6 
UT CE ee at CRere a Seen OG 2a ite, 2 85-2 
DUE Tiras 4 Seaman G LT cota A Bie OS ale 83-9 
DY 20h DAP UNS a gts Be 95-1 96-9 83-9 
oh REA a Te 92-9 96-4 85-3 
OCR Se: ten 93-7 98-8 86-4 
No 240l Ram Pea chy se 92-4 100-3 87-0 
COU ELe trig ke oe 93+1 98-5 87-4 
1925 
Nor at SMR Nea is eye 82-5 93+1 82-2 
LCS Opt PPAR ODE sis ara 85-3 101-3 83-0 
SUE ett ON eS 88-7 93-2 81-8 
oC Re, A ee 88-5 98-4 85-1 
MAS Thies aoe 91-7 91-9 86-9 
PUNO NL ako Semmes 95-6 95-7 86-7 
Ose, One 95+7 98-9 87°6 
J: Ah20t MA iri. SO ae 97-0 98-8 87:7 
SEC Hai ie Shee 97-3 97-4 88-5 
Octal Lo. era 99+4 100-3 89-8 
IN.Gi7s/ 1 Mee hn ier be 99-3 99-4 89°7 
Dende) ane? 97-0 94°4 90-9 
1926 
LUT a RR elie cs tay Behan 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Ee) ONS eA Cs ee 88°3 90-6 86-5 
Marl cos a eRe 89-6 92-3 87-1 
DANG Cy at i eee eee Bs ae 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Whey ih.) eee Nee Se 96-0 100-4 89-8 
eS OES, WE Be 103-1 89-3 90-2 
Utd ia Maren oe? 45 104-5 101-6 90-7 
RAI CeL oy /, ound es Bae. 104-8 104-2 91-1 
SiS 6 RHR e am Pet a 104-6 103-5 92-3 
CE ee BE i 104-3 105-1 93-1 
LK] by a el UE Te 103-3 103-2 93-6 
A Go as Ta lied Ie 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
LTT ERO AE eae Danan 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Hebe vies ae careleredis 93-3 97-2 89-9 
SE 2 EA AE oie ana 94-6 98-8 90-1 
0591 Le ek er 96-8 101-5 92-7 
1 37 Sg eR 1 100-6 104-1 95-3 
MOM sen.'2 ine (anihien 6 oe 103-1 109-7 96-8 
TAPP tos Chea akieede 104-9 112-7 97-5 
AT ed este ee ee ae, 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Sepeeluyces., Gia ee 106-4 118-6 98-9 
Oe sak Mae Be 107-2 120-5 99-7 
Anon pt Une Oe ae Sy Bs ae 108-0 122-5 99-1 
WDCC RIS ee Re 107°3 118-6 100-0 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
cities as at Dec. 1, 
LO Dish eet Ue Rov aes ak. 13-9 1:3 12:3 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
94-4 Sill Bimal aice cee eaieees 92-6 87-7 
95°7 pol 0g al We 5 Re 89-0 85°8 
92-2 S92 Saeed veree 86-4 90-4 
90-6 Sea alc cuemin erin: 85-7 865°9 
94-8 OPAC A fie SA) ebay oe 86-3 91-8 

109-6 04. 0 diliemeeennrer 87-1 94-7 
110-2 Ae: Fate (et arte See Nae 87-7 100-3 
109-3 OS «Buln enna eres 91-0 103-6 
107-5 NAGAR Wek ns ete ae Sen 89-9 104-3 
105-5 OTSA leet eueencaurnen 89-4 101°6 
103-8 SOS ity lace iter teens 88-6 98-6 
94-3 SS itl one essierceieye 88-2 98-1 

91-0 FOEO' Uist. eee hae 85-3 91-1 

89-7 S423 sulaneteaneeee 84-7 91-1 

89-3 BaZa retstnee ee 83-8 94-2 

90-9 SD Ziaitil arts, Meee 82-3 99-8 

98-3 ios fa HAT ie Oe ed 83-0 102-2 

101-6 SSL Po lhiaialar either 83-6 99°7 
102-3 Bie] bs Wieisicneriie 85-6 99-0 
101°6 tol UO ag Wiese i a ee 85-5 102-3 
100-6 TOCA tees a etonn: 86-4 104-0 
100-8 SOs4 ie amet eine 86-1 104-0 
94-5 OGM liacstepeversebes 84-2 103°4 

92-3 CURT ANE Rae Aes ee ain 83-5 104-0 

87-1 TUS OWal ae remteretecer 81-4 98-3 

86:1 sta ee OR ae her a A 84-2 97-4 

86-6 SO hat) cussis daeeeu ee: 82-7 101-8 

87-5 80: Sol aa aa tena 83°7 102-5 

91-8 BZ4iy, Whisks syaton spetonace eee 85-4 104-0 

100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85-56 88-0 113-9 

101-8 88-3 94:8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 

90-4 88-7 93 °3 91-5 110-7 

87°7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 

87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 

85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 

86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 

91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 

99°4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 

101-2 97:3 110°3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 

98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 

99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 

97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 

93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 

87-3 93-1 57-7 99°3 107°3 

89-2 93-1 96°8 97-5 111-3 

90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 

92-1 96°3 77-4 96-3 114-9 

101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
1-2 3-5 1-1 3-4 & 





88.6 in 1926, 86.4 in 1925, 86.1 in 1924 and 
94.2 in 1923. Manufacturing, as a whole, 
afforded approximately the same volume of 
employment as in the preceding year. The 
lumber industry was comparatively dull 
throughout 1927; textiles, pulp and paper, 
however, showed a much more favourable 


situation and iron and steel plants on the 
whole, were somewhat busier. Logging and 
mining were more active, the index numbers 
being higher than in the three preceding 
years. During the greater part of 1927, trans- 
portation afforded rather more employment 
than in 1926. Construction was generally 
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TasiEe ITI.—Index Numbers of Employment by industries. 


(Jan. 1920=100). 


The relative weight shows the proportion of 


employees reported in the indicated industries to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


returns on December 1, 1927. 
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i Te Cons- All 
Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commu-| Trans- | truction | Services | Trade in- 
facturing nications | portation jand Main- dustries 
tenance 
78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86-3 
85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86:0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
85-6 57-8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
90-5 48-0 96:7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
93 +6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 99-5 
93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
91-8 51-7 104-0 106-6 116-2 171:8 113-7 93 -2 99-5 
91-2 62°6 105-4 105-3 116:8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 
88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 118-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88:7 
84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
86-0 90:8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
87°7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 118-8 92-5 95-2 
87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
86-2 36-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
85-7 53°4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
84-2 71-8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
75°5 83-4 97-1 108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 96:3 83-9 
79°38 86:8 93-1 107-6 98-4 98-3 106-8 94-2 86-1 
81-9 81-0 92-9 106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
84-3 47-5 94-2 107-6 98-5 96-8 107-7 93-6 87-2 
86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 
88-3 51-3 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 
89-1 38-2 97-2 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 96-8 
88-5 33-5 97-6 116-1 108-5 180-3 126-3 95-1 96:3 
89-4 38-5 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96-6 
91:3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 96°7 98°3 
89-2 66-4 97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 97-1 
88-1 77-1 96:9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 95°3 
83-2 71-6 96:5 111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 
85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 90-7 
87-7 77-0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96°6 91-5 
89-3 43-9 88-4 110-7 100-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 
91-3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94-3 
93-9 53-4 92:3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 101-0 
95-3 44.3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 
95-8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 104-2 
96-9 37-0 97-2 120-1 118-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 104-9 
96-7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116-3 206-8 126-7 101-8 105-2 
94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-0 181-3 118-6 104-7 102°8 
93-8 77-1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 101-1 
87-5 75-°4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 94-8 
90:7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 95-4 
92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116°5 102-0 96-3 
93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 96-2 
96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 100°6 
98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 105-9 
98-7 88-9 101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106:8 108-4 
98-9 37°8 104:6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 109-2 
98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 109-7 
98-3 53°8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 109-0 
97-0 75-6 166-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 107-5 
96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 106°8 
53-9 4-8 5-5 2-9 13-2 9-7 1-8 8-2 100-0 





slacker during the early part of the year, but 
important improvement was recorded from 
May onward, bringing employment to a higher 
level than in other years of the record, while 
services, communications and trade registered 
slightly greater activity. The aggregate pay- 
rolls of the reporting firms in the Maritime 
Provinces averaged 68,593 persons, as compared 
with 65,339 in the preceding year. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
greater fluctuation than in 1926, but the situa- 
tion each month was more favourable than 
in the corresponding month in any other year 
of the record, instituted in 1920. From the 
low point of 98.2 on January 1, the index rose 
to 115.9 at its peak on September 1, while at 
the beginning of December it was at 115.5. 
The labour forces of the 1,828 co-operating 
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Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 1927, (JAN. 1920=100) 











Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 1Relative 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 Weight 
Manufacturing................... 87-5 90-7 92-2 93-8 96-1 98-8 55-7 
Animal products—edible......... 89-2 90-1 88-0 91-7 99-2 112-1 2-1 
Fur and products. ..........20.0 82°38 76-1 70-9 81-7 79°6 83-0 0-1 
Leather and products............ 80-7 82-3 82-7 80-8 78-6 78-7 1-9 
Lumber and products............ 77°8 82-3 85-9 88- 98-7 111-9 6-3 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 79+1 82-8 87-3 89-7 110-0 132-5 4-2 
UPNIGUTO Le hoes hose oe era ote eles 80-1 86-8 89-4 91-6 90-2 89-2 1-0 
Other lumber products......... 73-0 77-3 80-2 84-1 80-3 82-9 1-1 
Musical instruments.............. 75-6 71-5 68-9 72-5 69-2 69-8 0-4 
Plant products—edible........... 90-6 91-0 93-0 92-2 93-0 97-0 3:0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 107-0 109-6 108-2 111-5 112-5 117-2 6-8 
Pulp and! paper: w.cdecmentee «ek 114-2 118-4 115-6 122-8 124-8 135-1 3-6 
Paper Products... bckeese sss « 90-5 93-3 95-3 97-0 96-6 96-2 0-8 
Printing and publishing........ 104-0 104-7 103-9 103-2 103-5 103-8 2-4 
Mextile products. 12 havi eewis'sciee 91-2 94-8 94-8 95-1 97:3 99°5 1-6 
Mextile produets:.... se cme ve 91-2 94-6 95-8 97-4 98-4 98-0 8-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 108-1 111-0 111-4 113-6 116-7 117-4 3°3 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 101-9 103-5 104-6 107-2 104-3 104-8 1-7 
Garments and personal furnish- } 
ATE OG de 4 eae eed ele ussite peers iste 68-8 74-1 75-8 77-1 75-4 73°6 2-5 
Other textile products.......... 974 101-8 103-7 103-1 114-0 114-0 1-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
HICINOTS: CAMNGS ote eee ee 90-9 103-2 102-2 100-5 103-6 105-8 1-4 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 111-3 103-0 107-4 111-2 107-7 95-8 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 79°7 84-5 85-3 85-9 87°6 89-1 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 91-3 87-9 90-2 93-0 97-0 105-7 1-2 
Po leCtric CUTTENL). cists oe cisce cee 6 123-0 121-9 122-4 125-5 130-9 134-4 1-5 
Electrical apparatus.............. 134-1 133-8 133-2 131-7 130-0 130-0 1-2 
Iron and steel products........... 76-0 80-5 83-5 84-7 86-1 85-5 15-1 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- } | 
GUCUS ar cee Remnant 59-1 60°5 63-3 | 68-8 70-4 68-6 1-6 
Machinery (other than ve-} 

FAVCLOR) Pct). ollsee sureties ake eel: 76-0 78-6 78-6 84-4 83-4 83-2 1:3 
Agricultural implements....... 87-3 90-1 91-6 93-8 90-8 90-1 1-1 
qand vehicles. .naiiae eee 84-9 92:3 97-2 95-8 100-2 98-7 6:8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 31-3 35-6 35-5 33-9 32-2 34:3 0-4 
Heating appliances............. 81-2 80-4 87-4 85-8 89-2 88-9 0-6 
Iron and _ steel fabrication 

(OU?) eee cimato a a ats 88:8 | 94-4 96-0 102-5 100-0 105-2 0-7 
Foundry and machine shop | 
productacee i. todas saan 84-5 84-2 88-4 93-3 90-6 88-0 0-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 77-1 79-7 80-0 82-8 82-5 82-5 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.... 98-0 101-6 102-9 108-1 109-1 110-9 1-9 
Nimera ltpraducns., csescutonsmcceiee 100-9 101-0 101-4 104-9 106-5 109-5 1-2 
Miscellaneous. 4). bss ecis o cel 88-5 91-1 92-2 92-8 92-7 94-4 0:5 
EE TS. tee oe ictus GER A Nia 75-4 82-6 76-2 47-5 45-8 48-1 2-3 
BVERIDETNS Scooter oes Sth eis ne pie 100-1 99-4 97-1 98-5 99-0 100-9 5-1 
(COA ees e 7 Site) eater obs 90-0 88-0 85-0 85-5 83-8 83-0 2-9 
NMetallic.Ores). (2%: ete ce eee ne Cee 150-6 151-9 151-2 154-1 159-2 164-3 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
Planiconley oe one wee eee er ies 89-8 92-3 94-1 96-8 103-1 114-0 0-8 
Communications................. 115-9 115-5 116-2 118-7 120-4 120-6 2-9 
Melesraphswe Cro celee ye tert ue). 111-5 118-8 112-3 119-9 123-5 125-1 0-6 
CIPD DONES ne nesses ee ae co ei ee 117-0 116°5 117-2 118-4 119-6 119-4 2:3 
Transportation................... 107-3 103-4 103-7 104-2 109-1 113-5 13-1 
Street railways and cartage...... 110-1 110-9 109-9 111-6 116-9 118-4 2°3 
Shean Tail wavs... ke shai pu ees 101-0 97-3 98-0 97-6 98-9 102-0 9-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 170-9 153-9 151-2 160-0 203-7 229-1 1-8 
Construction and maintenance.. 119-2 110-2 117-8 118-1 154-7 197-8 11-9 
BOIOINE.S yo in 5G ae'aine Meee aeyst= 138-5 132-5 139-3 141-8 164-5 179-4 4-2 
TIC AY omen Ueto th oder ey. 615-2 465-6 421-2 549-8 1,053-6 1,922-8 1-9 
CATV AY As eicten tic os wind ste crete tos 93-4 87-5 96-9 92-7 126-6 161-0 5-8 
DCEVICOS oyna panic te tae eee me et: 115-8 114-9 116-5 118-5 121-4 126-0 1:8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 114-7 113-6 114-1 114-4 118-2 125-2 0-9 
IPLOLeS SIONAL ac Oe atten eee tee 111-1 111-8 116-7 119-3 119-5 124-0 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 118-8 117-8 119-8 123-7 126-5 127-6 0-7 
PUPAL OS es Secs eieis, Coote eaten nate. 110-8 103-0 102-0 103-1 105-3 105-7 7-2 
EROLAA  raeet wer.. siesis bears iogereets Otc 117-4 105-6 104-2 105-6 108-2 108-4 4-8 
Wyinolesale ner e otc inn ue cere ean 98-6 98-0 97-8 98-4 100-0 100-7 2-4 
All Industries.................... 94-8 95-4 96-3 96-2 100-6 105-9 100-0 








1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on June 1, 1927. 


employers varied between 217,669 and 257,823 
workers on those dates, respectively, averaging 
244,005 for the twelve months. The mean 
index was 109.1 as compared with 104.3 in the 
preceding year. Manufacturing as a whole 
was much brisker in every month of 1927 than 
in the same month of 1926 and 1925. The 


index was also rather higher than the general 
index in manufacturing for Canada. Em- 
ployment in lumber products was more active 
than in 1926 from the first of the year until 
September; the seasonal declines in the two 
following months were larger than usual, but 
on December 1 activity was greater than on 
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Taste I[V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 1927 (JAN. 1920=100) 
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Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Noy. 1 Dec. 1 1Relative 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 Weight 
Manufacturing................... 98-7 98-9 98-7 98-3 97-0 96-4 53-9 
Animal products—edible......... 117-9 117-1 114-2 110-7 108-8 106-4 2-0 
Munand produets. ons da cseme osar 86-9 77-5 85-1 89-3 85-9 87-7 0-1 
Leather and,products............ 79-1 79-0 81-5 81-6 82-0 82-8 2-0 
Lumber and products............ 116-4 118-0 115-0 109-9 98-3 90-0 5-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 141-0 114-6 139-9 129-4 108-1 92-5 2-9 
OU LO Gig Nc nS 89°7 89-4 89-4 92-4 94-6 96-2 1-0 
Other lumber products......... 82-5 80-9 78-4 79-1 79-0 79-1 1-1 
Musical instruments.............. 70-1 68-1 70-1 74-9 78-7 78-0 0-4 
Plant products—edible........... 98-9 105-4 107-8 119-1 108-1 105-9 3°3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 116-9 117-5 117-9 117-6 116-3 116-5 6-8 
PulpMaNna PANE ack ce ok vee aa sks 133-2 134-8 134-2 183-6 129-5 127-0 3°4 
Paper products. ve. «Macey os 96-1 96°3 99-1 99-6 101-3 103-6 0-8 
Printing and publishing........ 105-2 104-8 105-2 105-3 106-2 108-7 2:6 
Rubberiproductss.o9s. se eecyaee 100-4 100-9 101-2 98-4 105-6 106-2 1-7 
shextile products: oc. tos vets e's 96-3 96-2 97-0 97-5 99-2 98-9 8-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 117-0 116-0 118-9 119-1 119-9 121-1 3-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 101-4 102-3 99-9 100-0 105-8 106-9 1-7 
Garments and personal furnish- 
anGGreay een et Lome, bee Cee ane 73-0 71-5 72-9 75-1 76-6 73-2 2-4 
Other textile products.......... 107-2 112-2 109-3 108-1 112-1 108-3 1-0 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
LPGUORS Ru ulg eR eas sos 104-1 107-4 109-3 107-6 109-6 110-5 1-5 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 110-2 103-7 104-2 115-1 117-5 129-8 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 87-0 86:7 87-6 88-0 88-8 88-8 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 109-8 111-3 107-2 104-0 105-8 103-0 1-2 
HUlSCHRIGCUrTen terse at ke ee 140-5 141-7 147-7 142-6 143-2 140-4 1-5 
Electrical apparatus.............. 131-7 125-7 133-6 136-6 138-6 139-8 1-3 
Iron and steel products........... 82-1 82-1 80-8 80-2 80-0 1-3 14-2 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
CuULCt Syne, ann aimee wena ls 65-1 65-2 64-9 62-7 62-9 68-3 1-6 
Machinery (other than ve- 

DHGlES kh). eee od Hehe 2 82-7 85-3 84-5 85-2 83-5 84-7 1-3 
Agricultural implements....... 87-6 87-9 77-4 77-7 78-8 77°3 0-9 
hand vehicles). .i. 0) oye. oes 94-4 92-5 90-5 90-7 89-1 89-9 6-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 33-4 31-3 28-6 27-9 27-6 31:3 0-4 
Heating appliances............. 89-5 90-4 91-9 90-4 96:5 96-8 0-6 
Iron and = steel fabrication : 

OTIREN ES) al IB lye DA tea Ie en Rae 108-0 106-4 110-5 110-0 114-8 114-0 0-8 
Foundry and machine shop 
DEOCUGESH marr aires sin erate eae 85-2 81-6 80-4 76-0 77°3 76-6 0-5 
Other iron and steel products. . 82-4 81-5 83-5 82-2 82-8 82-9 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 111-3 108-5 108-5 107-2 107-2 111-7 1-9 
Mineral products...4..65.. 25.42 112-1 113-9 112-0 109-7 109-9 108-5 1-5 
Miscellancoususdsk<. tees te seek 91-2 89-2 89-3 86:8 88-4 86-2 0-4 
1A VOY ere oir e/a Se aL A 38-9 37:8 43-4 53-8 75°6 101-2 4-8 
UDA TRIN 5 ie hose eh cloves sch ores sores 101-9 104-6 105-1 106-6 106-5 108-1 5-5 
Coal rctes cnl nor isc 83-3 85-7 85-2 86-2 86-1 90-4 3-2 
iMetalligvoresss.). Auer ie Nea see 116-1 172-7 175-5 178-4 180-0 179-4 1-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
flan coalyar er eee 117-8 117-8 120-0 131-9 120-3 110-8 0-8 
Communications................. 123-4 124-1 124-8 124-8 123-6 121-8 2-9 
Eheleoma plata ce sct.n wuprkdt wa wr cas 129-8 131-6 132-3 130-1 127-1 124-1 0-6 
Telephones: 452. aL ee! 121-8 122-2 122-8 123-4 122-6 121-2 2:3 
Transportation................... 115-9 113-7 114-7 115-4 115-4 116-0 13-2 
Street railways and cartage...... 119-5 120°5 123-2 122-4 120-6 120-1 2°3 
UGala Tal WAaye., anteek cot. ste ate 104-3 102-6 103-6 103-8 104-3 104-5 9-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 235-1 219-8 216-7 227-5 225-7 232-4 1-8 
Construction and maintenance. . 235-1 244-8 245-2 227-9 199-0 162-2 9-7 
IBailcime Meee ose athe Sakic e 193-0 207-1 215-3 213-7 118-1 171-6 4-1 
bic ny aye sips Seyced, epee < 3, 400-6 3, 728-8 3, 673-1 3,313 +4 2,974-3 1,751-6 1-8 
aca LW AY cosets cinits Myce glg cts eke clio ss 174-9 168-1 163-9 147-0 128-5 108-6 3-8 
NSCLVICES i trd. AO oe ee 185-4 138-6 143-6 138-0 129-2 127-9 1-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 143-3 149-0 155-4 141-8 126-5 124-0 0-9 
IETOLSSSIGNAl Lash Meee tile hates ores 124-2 118-2 116-5 130-9 132-2 124-5 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 128-2 130-3 135-2 134-8 132-0 134-7 0-7 
PPA Cr ea a. betas Fe ey 106°8 108-2 109-3 110-3 112-8 122-2 8-2 
URN ESTHT A | 2 i 4s) RE MR Sala Foe oe 109-4 110-8 110-0 111-5 115-0 129-3 5-7 
Wiholesale rer... Wt... JAAS. ok 101-6 103-4 107-9 108-1 108-6 108-7 2-5 
All Industries.................... 108-4 109-2 109- 109-0 107°5 106-8 100-0 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on December 1, 1927. 


the same date in 1926, as was the average for areas of Quebec, employment in mining 
the year. Pulp and paper, textiles, and other gained, but not so extensively as may be 
manufactures recorded a materially larger expected when operations are more fully estab- 
volume of employment than in the preceding lished. Communications, logging, services and 
year, while the mean index in iron and steel trade were all considerably more active than 
was only slightly higher. With the commence- in 1926; construction and _ transportation, 
ment of development work in the new mining during the first six months of 1927, reported 
§3252—5 
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greater activity than in 1926, but in the latter 
half of the year, the indexes were lower. 
In the former, this was mainly owing to the 
completion of various important industrial un- 
dertakings in which production was then 
enabled to commence. Employment how- 
ever, averaged higher throughout the year in 
both these groups. The advances in con- 
struction continued to be closely associated 
with the development of the power and pulp 
and paper industries. Employment in logging 
camps was in greater volume than in almost 
any other year of the record, forecasting an 
active season in 1928 in sawmills and pulp 
and paper plants. 


Ontario —Continuous improvement was 
noted in Ontario from the first of the year 
until October 1, a longer period of expansion 
than in any other year of the record, which 
brought the index on the latter date to 104.3, 
the highest point reached since 1920. An aver- 
age staff of 356,222 employees was recorded 
by the firms furnishing data in Ontario, as 
compared with the mean of 331,762 in 1926; 
the index averaged 99.1 in 1927, or 5.6 points 
higher than in the preceding year. Manufac- 
tures consistently reported a better situation, 
the’ index being higher in every month than 
on the same date in 1926 or 1925. Employ- 
ment in pulp and food, electrical apparatus, 
iron and steel, rubber, building material, 
leather, non-ferrous metal and paper, and 
other manufactures showed decided improve- 
ment over the preceding year, while there 
was a small gain in textiles and the number 
engaged in lumber products was almost the 
same. Operations in logging camps showed 
an advance, particularly towards the close of 
the year. Mining, communications, transpor- 
tation, construction and maintenance, services, 
and trade employed considerably larger pay- 
rolls, the improvement in construction being 
especially noteworthy. 


Prairie Provinces—Pronounced expansion 
was indicated in the Prairie Provinces during 
the summer months; the payrolls of the em- 
ployers furnishing data averaged 112,877 per- 
sons during the year and the index, 103.38, 
while in 1926 an average payroll of 105,891 
workers and a mean index of 100.2 were re- 
corded. The level of employment in manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade was higher in 1927 than in 
1926, when the situation generally was better 
than in 1925 and 1924. The improvement in 
construction, services, trade and transporta- 


tion was particularly marked. Within the 
manufacturing group, pulp and paper, lumber, 
iron and steel and other divisions shared in 
the upward movement. 


British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 75,898 employees, while in the 
preceding year the mean was 75,274. The 
index averaged 114.0, the greatest since the 
record was begun in 1920; as compared with 
112.9 in 1926. At the end of the year, em- 
ployment was 15 points higher than at the 
beginning. Within the manufacturing divi- 
sion, pulp and paper, food, non-ferrous metals 
and some other groups showed heightened ac- 
tivity, while lumber and iron and steel plants 
were slacker. Communications,  transporta- 
tion, services and trade were much _ busier 
during the greater part of 1927 than in 1926. 
On the other hand, logging and mining af- 
forded less employment and construction was 
aiso rather quieter. 


Index numbers by economic areas since 
1923 are shown in Table I. The curves in the 
chart on page 53 are based upon the number of 
workers employed by the reporting firms at 
the beginning of the month, as compared with 
the number on their payrolls in January, 1920, 
as 100. 


Employment by Cities 


Marked improvement as compared with 
1926 was recorded in Montreal, Quebec, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, while, owing to curtailment of pro- 
duction during most of 1927 in a large auto- 
mobile plant in the Border Cities, activity 
there was at a lower level than in the preced- 
ing year. 


Montreal—The staffs of the Montreal firms 
making returns averaged 115,874 persons, as 
compared with an average of 111,514 on the 
payrolls of the employers reporting in 1926; 
the mean index, at 101.6, was over three 
points higher than that for the preceding 
year. Steady increases were indicated from 
early in January until August 1, when there 
was a small decline, but the upward move- 
ment was soon resumed and employment ad- 
vanced during the next three months. Manu- 
facturing as a whole, reported gains, espec- 
ially in printing and publishing, textile, 


tobacco, distilled and malt liquor and iron 


and steel plants. Communications, transpor- 
tation, construction and trade generally 
showed a much better situation. 
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Quebec-—The tendency during most of the 
year was favourable, the index which stood 
at 97.2 on February 1, rising to its maximum 
of 122.5 on November 1. At the beginning 
of December it was higher than in any month 
of the three preceding years for which statis- 
tics are available. The staffs of the employers 
furnishing data averaged 10,202 and the 
index, 110.0 in 1927, compared with means 
of 8,487 and 98.0 in the 1926. Manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation were ac- 
tive; within the first named, improvement 
was noted in shoe and other factories. 


Toronto —Employment at the beginning of 
1927 showed the usual pronounced curtail- 
ment, although the losses were less extensive 
than on the same period of preceding years. 
From February on, however, the trend was 
almost uninterruptedly upward, the index, 
which rose from 89.9 on Feb. 1 to 100.0 on 
December 1 ,averaging 95.7, as against 90.2 
in 1926 and 86.7 in 1925. The number of 
employees of the co-operating firms during 
1927 averaged 102,916, while in the year 
before the mean was 96,716. Within the 
manufacturing group, food, iron and steel, 
printing and publishing and other plants re- 
corded marked gains, and in textiles there 
were minor increases. Communications, con- 
struction and trade were decidedly more ac- 
tive, but local transportation _was slacker, 
which may be partly a result of the growth 
in the use of automobiles. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
corded a better situation than in the preced- 
ing year, lumber, pulp and paper and other 
plants affording heightened employment, 
while gains were also shown in construction 
and trade. A mean payroll of 10,773 workers 
was reported by the employers furnishing 
data, and the index averaged 101.1, as com- 
pared with 9,916 employees and an average 
_ Index of 93.9 in 1926, 


Hamilton—Improvement was noted in 
Hamilton during the greater part of 1927, the 
index, at 101.9 on December 1 being its 
maximum for the record, which was begun 
in 1922. Manufacturing, generally, was con- 
siderably more active; the electrical apparatus 
and iron and steel industries maintained a 
higher level of employment than in the 
preceding year, but textile mills were rather 
slacker. Construction and trade were more 
active, especially pronounced advances being 
indicated in the latter. The co-operating 
firms reported an average working force of 
29,751 persons, while in the preceding year 
the average was 28,645. The mean index was 
97.9, over three points higher than in 1926. 
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Windsor and Other Border Cities—The 
index number of employment in the Border 
Cities averaged 86.1 and the recorded pay- 


rolls averaged 9,654 workers in 1927, compared 


with 99.9 and 10,980, respectively, in the 
preceding year. Employment in the auto- 
mobile industry was comparatively low, owing 
to curtailment of production for many months 
in a large plant. Other branches of manu- 
factures however, registered expansion and 
construction was also busier. 


Winnipeg —The situation in Winnipeg was 
more favourable during every month of 1927 
than in the corresponding month -of 1926. 
The mean index of employment for the year 
was 101.7, compared with 96.9 in the 
preceding year. Manufacturing, generally, was 
much brisker, as were transportation and trade, 
but construction was dull. An average staff 
of 28,372 was recorded by the firms whose 
data were received, an increase of more than 
1,600 over the 1926 mean. 


Vancouver—Conditions in Vancouver, were 
rather better, the index averaging 116.3 as 
compared with 115.4 in the preceding year, 
while the paylists covered averaged 25,298 
persons as against 25,035 in 1926. No general 
change was shown in manufactures during the 
year as compared with 1926, improvement in 
food, pulp and paper, textile, electric current, 
and mineral product factories being offset by 
losses in the metal and lumber industries. 
Services and trade were decidedly more active, 
communications and transportation reported 
only minor changes, while construction was 
slacker. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
i 


Employment by Industries 


The year 1927 was characterized by steady 
advances in manufacturing, in which activity 
was greater than in any other year since 1920; 
on December 1 the index was, in fact, higher 
than on the corresponding date in all other 
years of the record, including 1920. Statistics 
were received from some 3,875 manufacturers 
employing on the average, of 472,286 oper- 
atives, as compared with 452,392 in 1926, while 
the mean index, standing at 95.6 compared 
satisfactorily with an average of 92.1 in the 
preceding year. Practically all divisions of 
manufacturing shared in the generally favour- 
able movement. Especially noteworthy were 
the gains in iron and steel, pulp and paper, 
rubber, food and textile groups, which to- 
gether employ a large proportion of the 
workers engaged in manufacturing processes. 
Although the usual heavy losses incidental to 


el 
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the holiday and inventory season will have 
reduced employment to a considerable extent 
on January 1, 1928, it may be expected that 
the upward trend will soon be resumed. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division during 1926 was better than in 
any previous year of the record, and further 
improvement was noted in 1927. Fish and 
meat preserving plants and dairies registered 
marked activity. The payrolls of the report- 
ing employers averaged 16,783 persons, varying 
between 14,081 on March 1 and 19,205 at the 
beginning of August. The mean index was 
103.7, compared with 97.1 in 1926. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories afforded more em- 
ployment than in the preceding year, the ten- 
dency being favourable during eight of the 
twelve months. An average working force of 
17,528 employees was recorded by the co- 
operating establishments and the mean index 
was 80.8, as compared with 77.8 in 1926. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
always felt in lumber works caused the usual 
fluctuations during 1927, in which employment 
was in greater volume during the first six 
months than in 1926, but was lower during the 
remainder of the year. Steady gains between 
February 1 and August 1 were succeeded by 
consistent losses during the latter part of the 
year. The payrolls of the firms'furnishing data 
ranged between 38,327 persons at the beginning 
of January and 58,198 on August 1, averaging 
48,910 in the 12 months, as compared with the 
1926 mean payroll of 49,384. The average 
index, standing at 99.4, was about one point 
lower than in tthe preceding year, it was, how- 
ever, greater than in 1925 and 1924, though 
slightly less than in 1928. Rough and dressed 
lumber mills recorded a smaller volume of em- 
ployment than in 1926, but moderate improve- 
ment in that comparison was noted in furni- 
ture and other lumber factories. 


Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories was rather greater than in 
the preceding year, the index averaging 72.3 
against 71.3 in 1926 and 62.0 in 1925. The 
staffs of the co-operating employers averaged 
3,188 workers during the year under review. 
The production of radio apparatus is not in- 
cluded in this industrial group, which has un- 
doubtedly been affected by the marked ac- 
tivity recently prevailing in that line. 


Plant Products, Hdible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories was better in 1927 
than in the preceding year. The sugar, biscuit 
and confectionery industries reported greater 
activity, but canneries, probably as a result of 


the cold summer, did not afford so much em- 
ployment as in 1926, nor were flour and cereal 
mills as busy. An average working force of 
27,656 persons was registered by the reporting 
establishments, in which the number of oper- 
atives ranged between 25,082 on January 1 and 
33,132 at the beginning of October. The 
mean general index of 100.2 in 1927 compares 
favourably with the 1926 average of 98.5. 


Pulp and Paper—Continued development — 
of the pulp and paper industry caused con- 
siderable increases in employment which was 
at a higher level in 1927 than in any other of 
the eight years for which records are available. 
The reported staffs averaged 58,581 employees 
and the index 114.1 in 1927, as compared with 
54,958 and 107.9, respectively, in 1926. Most 
of the improvement took place in pulp and 
paper mills, but printing and publishing and 
other industries coming under this heading 
were also busier. 


Rubber Products—There was almost con- 
tinuous expansion in rubber factories during 
the year under review, in contrast with the 
fluctuations that characterized the situation in 
1926 when employment was in smaller volume. 
The mean index in 1927 was 98.6, compared 
with 87.7 in the preceding year. At the be- 
ginning of December, the situation was more 
favourable than in any other month in the 
record. Footwear, tire and other rubber fac- 
tories were active in Quebec and Ontario. The 
payrolls of the plants supplying information 
averaged 14,075, ranging between 12,746 work- 
ers on January 1 and 15,177 at the close of the 
year. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed almost the same trends 
as in 1926, improvement in the first four 
months being followed by losses at the begin- 
ning of June, July and August, succeeded in 
turn by recovery in the next three months. 
Conditions were consistently more favourable 
in the year under review than in any other 
since 1920, the index number averaging 
96.7, compared with 92.6 in 1926. An average 
staff of 74,740 employees was reported by the 
co-operating manufacturers, while in the pre- 
ceding year the mean payroll was 71,251. The 
hosiery and knit goods, thread, yarn and cloth 
groups were decidedly busier during the year, 
while employment in garment factories re- 
mained, on the whole, in about the same 
volume, there being only an insignificant in- 
crease in the mean index. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 


Statements were compiled from over 100 
firms, whose working forces averaged 12,447 
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persons, varying between 10,801 on January 1 
and 13,262 at the beginning of December. 
The main index of 104.6 in 1927 was nearly 
Seven points higher than in 1926. Tobacco 
factories and breweries were active during the 
year under review. 


Chemical and Allied Products—A higher 
level of employment than in 1926 and 1925 
was recorded in this group during 1927, when 
the index averaged 86.6 as compared with 
83.7 in the preceding year. An average pay- 
roll of 6,656 workers was registered by the 
employers whose statistics were tabulated, as 
against the 1926 mean of 6,429. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Improve- 
ment was reported during seven. months in 
1927, when employment was in greater volume 
than in any other year of the record. The 
index number averaged 100.5, while in 1926 
it was 96.8. The marked activity registered 
in building during 1927 is reflected in the 
personnel of building material factories, 115 
of which reported a mean working force of 
9,974 persons. At the maximum, the number 
employed was 10,984. 


Electric Current —The number employed in 
electric current works was greater than in any 
other of the last eight years; the index 
averaged 134.5 as compared with 126.0 during 
1926 and 130.5 in 1925, the previous high level 
of the record. The staffs of the co-operating 
producers averaged 12,605 during 1927. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and equipment, was in greater volume 
during 1927 than in any other year of the 
record, which was commenced in 1920. The 
reported payroll included on the average 10,631 
workers, and the mean index was 133.3, as 
compared with 9,644 and 122.2, respectively 
in 1926. 


Iron and Steel Products—Improvement in 
the general situation was noted during 1927, 
the average index, 82.0, being about two 
points above the 1926 mean, and over 10 
points higher than in 1925. The year under 
review was more favourable than any other 
since 1920, employment generally being in 
rather greater volume than in 1923, the 
previous high level of these seven years. 
Gains were shown in the crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, agricultural implement, 
heating appliance, structural iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shop and some other 
divisions, but land vehicles works showed less 
activity. This was partly due to the fact 
that the production of automobiles in one 
large plant was curtailed during the greater 


part of the year, owing to an important 
change in model. The working forces of some 
645 firms who reported during 1927 averaged 
126,920 persons, while in 1926 the average was 
123,748 and in 1925 it was 110,245. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division increased in most months 
of the year under review, when activity was 
greater than in any other since 1920. The 
index averaged 107.1 and the reported 
employees, 16,151, compared with 96.3 and 
14,361, respectively, in the year preceding. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in non-metallic mineral product plants 
was brisker, the mean index standing at 107.5, 
as compared with 104.5 in 1926. Statements 
were received from over 75 firms with an 
average staff of 9,863 persons. The gas, 


’ petroleum and other divisions of this classi- 


fication maintained a good volume of 
employment. 
Other Manufacturing Industries —Fur 


factories showed a rather less favourable 
situation than in 1926, while the production 
of wood distillates and extracts and of 
miscellaneous manufactured products increased. 


Logging 


Logging camps reported more activity than 
in the preceding year and also than in 1925, 
the index on December 1 being higher than 
in any other month of this eight years’ record. 
The working force of the firms supplying data 
averaged 25,538 men and the index number 
60.5 in 1927; in 1926 and 1925 the mean 
indexes were 55.2 and 58.4 and the average 
payroll 21,947 and 23,154, respectively. The 
practice, constantly gaining in popularity, of 
the larger operators doing their cutting through 
small contractors and local settlers in the 
northern reaches makes it increasingly difficult 
to collect current statistics on employment. 
As usual, the greatest variation in logging was 
in Ontario and Quebec, while in British 
Columbia a more constant volume of employ- 
ment was afforded. 


Mining 


There were losses in employment in mining 
during the first quarter of 1927, followed by 
nine months of continuous expansion which 
resulted in a better situation than in any other 
year of the record. The index averaged 102.3 
compared with 95.3 in 1926. In coal mining 
the conditions were better during the greater 
part of the year than in 1926, although em- 
ployment was not so active on December 1, 
1927, as on the same date in the preceding 
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year. The mean index, however, was 86.0 as 
compared with 81.2 in 1926, while the labour 
force of the co-operating operators averaged 
26,804 workers. Both Eastern and Prairie coal 
fields shared in the gains. In metallic ores, 
the level of employment was decidedly higher, 
the index, at 165.3, averaging over 18 points 
more than in 1926. The staffs of the reporting 
firms averaged 12,246 during the year under 
review. When the operations planned in the 
newly prospected areas are established, em- 
ployment in metallic ore mines may be ex- 
pected to show important advances. Non- 
metallic minerals (other than coal) registered 
greatly increased employment, an upward 
movement being recorded during most of the 
year. The index averaged 108.3, as against 
102.1 in the preceding year; a mean payroll of 
6,690 persons was employed by the co-oper- 
ating firms. Quarries, asbestos mines and 
other divisions coming under this heading re- 
ported considerable activity. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones showed further 
substantial advances during 1927; the index 
averaged 120.8, or almost five points higher 
than in 1926, the previous high level of this 
record. The personnel of the companies fur- 
nishing data averaged 25,145 employees, of 
whom about 80 per cent were engaged on tele- 
phones. The improvement was general 
throughout the Dominion. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first two months of 1927, after which the ten- 
dency was generally favourable until the close 
of the year, until employment was at the 
maximum so far reached in this record. The 
index averaged 111.0 as compared with 108.0 
in 1926. The transportation companies whose 
returns were tabulated employed, on the aver- 
age, 112,486 workers, or between 13 and 14 
per cent of the total number covered by these 
statistics throughout the Dominion. Street 
rauways and cartage, reporting an average 
payroll of 20,208 persons, were generally more 
active, the index averaging 117.0 compared 
with 113.4 in 1926. In the steam railway divi- 
sion, improvement over the three preceding 
years was indicated, but the number employed 
has not attained the maximum reached in 1923. 
The index averaged: 101.5 in 1927, or nearly 
three points higher than in 1926; at its peak 
on December 1 it stood at 104.5, which was 
rather lower than the 1926 high point, reached 
on October 1. A mean working force of 78,277 
employees was recorded in steam railway oper- 


ation. Employment in shipping and stevedor- 
ing was better than in 1926; the average was 
202.2, while the reported staffs averaged 14,001, 
varying between 10,450 persons on March 1 
and 16,295 at the beginning of July. In the 
preceding year the mean index was 197.9. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Greater expansion than in any previous year 
of the record was indicated by the construction 
industries in 1927. During the period of pro- 
nounced activity, from February 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, over 73,000 persons were added to the 
forces of the co-operating contractors, whose 
payrolls averaged 93,833 during the 12 months, 
varying between 56,969 on Feb. 1 and 130,257 
at the beginning of September. The general 
index for this group averaged 177.6, compared 
with 161.6 and 138.4 in 1926 and 1925, re- 
spectively, the previous high levels of this 
record. Building construction gained steadily 
from March 1 to September 1, but was com- 
paratively ‘brisk in every month. A mean 
index of 173.7 in 1927, compared favourably 
with that of 157.4 in the preceding year. The 
average number of persons employed by the 
reporting contractors was 35,602.. As already 
mentioned in the case of logging, there is a 
growing tendency on the part of the larger 
contractors to sub-let their contracts by trades 
to sub-contractors, who usually employ a com- 
paratively small number of workers. When 
they have less than 15 employees, they are 
not required to furnish data on employment, 
so that the number employed in building is 
probably considerably in excess of that covered 
in these statistics. Road construction reported 
many additions to staffs during the summer, 
when the number employed was higher than in 
any other of the last eight years. The payrolls 
registered averaged 17,706, and ranged between 
3,294 on March 1 and 34,2380 at the beginning 
of August. In many districts this work is 
supplementary to occupations ordinarily fol- 
lowed by nearby residents, particularly agri- 
culturists, during slack periods on their farms. 
Employment in railway construction (in which 
the working forces covered averaged 40,525 
men, attained a greater volume than in any 
other year of the record. The index averaged 
129.1, while in 1926 the mean was 126.2 and in 
1923, the previous high level, it was 123.7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 175 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 15,680. Steady gains were 
noted from January until September, suc- 
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ceeded by seasonal declines until the end of 
the year. Employment in hotels and res- 
taurants was very active during 1927, partly 
as a result of the tourist trade, while improve- 
ment was also shown in other divisions. The 
index number averaged 127.2, as against 119.1 
in 1926; this was considerably better than in 
any other year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was decidedly more 
favourable than in previous years of the 
record, the index number being higher in each 
month of 1927 than in the corresponding 
months of any other of the last eight years. 
Both retail and wholesale trading establish- 
ments shared in the gains, which were fairly 
well distributed over the country. There was 
uninterrupted expansion from March until the 
end of the year. The payrolls of the co- 


operating firms averaged 63,971 persons, and 
the index 108.3, compared with 58,932 and 
100.0, respectively, in 1926. 


Tables Showing Employment by Indusiries 


Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by main industrial divisions since 1923, 
while the trend of employment during 1927 
in some 60 industries are shown in Table IV. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
in the indicated industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on June 1 and December 1, 
1927. The chart shows the course of employ- 
ment in some of the important industries since 
1925: the curves are based upon the number 
of workers employed by the reporting firms at 
the beginning of the month, as compared with 
the number on their payrolls in January, 1920, 
as 100. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 
NOVEMBER, 1927 


HE term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to invol- 
untary idleness, due to economic causes. Per- 
sons occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Reports which were tabulated from 1,591 
labour organizations at. the end of November, 
including a membership of 170,918 persons, 
showed an increase in idleness of 1.3 per cent 
over the previous month, the unemployment 
percentage mounting from 3.9 at the end of 
October to 5.2 per cent at the close of Novem- 
ber. This depression was more particularly 
localized in the provinces of Quebec and 
British Columbia. although the other prov- 
inces all shared somewhat in the retrogressive 
movement. In both Quebec and British Co- 
lumbia inactivity in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and the building trades accounted for a 
substantial share of the unemployment re- 
ported. In comparison with the returns for 
November, 1926, when 4.7 per cent of the 
members were without work, the situation in 


New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia improved, but the reductions in the 
remaining provinces were sufficient to more 
than counteract these gains. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made, 
showing the conditions as existing in various 
cities of the country, the centres taken for 
comparison being the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these the unemployment percent- 
age in Vancouver of 10.7 during November 
was the most noteworthy, followed by 7.8 per 
cent of inactivity in Montreal. These per- 
centages of idleness were slightly above those 
recorded in the same cities in both the previ- 
ous month and in November, 1926. Winnipeg, 
with 4.9 per cent of unemployed members, 
reported practically the same situation as had 
obtained in October, and Halifax with 4.4 per 
cent of the members out of work showed 
slightly adverse conditions. Toronto unions 
indicated 3.7 per cent of idleness, followed by 
unemployed percentages of 3.2 in Edmonton, 
2.2 in St. John, and .9 in Regina. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment by months from 1921 
to date. The course followed in November, 
1927, was a continuance of the upward move- 
ment of the previous month, indicating an in- 
crease in the volume of unemployment. The 
course in November parallelled that of the 
same month in 1926, although the level in 
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November, 1927, was slightly above that of 
the same month in the previous year. 

In the manufacturing industries unemploy- 
ment increased during November in compari- 
son with October, as indicated by the returns 
tabulated from 417 locals with an aggregate 
membership of 47,772 persons. Of these, 3,429 
were without work on November 30, or a per- 
centage of 7.2, in contrast with percentages 
of 5.0 in October and 6.3 in November, 1926. 
Garment, leather, iron and steel, hat and cap, 
and woodworkers, metal polishers and general 
labourers all contributed in the reduction re- 
ported over October. On the other hand, 
slight gains in employment occurred among 
papermakers and printing tradesmen, and tex- 


the improvement manifest in the coal mines 
of British Columbia, supplemented by minor 
gains in Alberta. In Nova Scotia there were 
slight reductions in employment. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia showed considerable 
slackness during November, as compared with 
no inactivity in both the previous month and 
November, 1926. Asbestos miners in Quebec 
were fully employed during November. 
Building and construction tradesmen were 
slacker at the end of November than at the 
close of the previous month, there being 13.3 
per cent of idleness on November 30 as com- 
pared with 10.0 per cent in October. Reports 
were received during November from 190 
unions of these tradesmen with 19,142 mem- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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tile, brewery and glass workers, which, how- 
ever, were not of sufficient magnitude to sway 
the group percentage favourably. In compari- 
son with the returns for November, 1926, the 
situation for iron and steel workers, printing 
tradesmen, leather and textile workers, and 
bakers improved, while of the offsetting re- 
ductions the most pronounced were recorded 
among garment, glass and woodworkers, paper- 
makers, hat and cap makers, metal polishers 
and general labourers. 

Coal miners, with 36 unions reporting a 
membership of 15,248 persons, had 2.1 per 
cent of their members idle on November 30, 
as against 2.8 per cent in October and 11.2 
per cent in November, 1926. The gain in em- 
ployment over October was due to the better 
conditions prevailing in the Alberta mining 
areas. In Nova Scotia there was a nominal 
adverse change, but in British Columbia all 
members were reported at work as in Octo- 
ber. The advance in employment over No- 
vember last year was almost wholly due to 
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bers, 2,555 of whom were without work. The 
reductions in employment were largely due to 
inactivity among carpenters and joiners, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, followed by 
lesser contractions among steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, granite and stonecutters, plumbers and 
steamfitters and hod earriers and building 
labourers. Tile layers, lathers and roofers 
and electrical workers, on the other hand, 
were afforded a greater volume of work. In 
comparison with the returns for November, 
1926, when 12.7 per cent of the members were 
idle, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, plumbers and steamfitters 
and hod carriers and building labourers all 
reported less favourable conditions during the 
period under review, while among the remain- ' 
ing tradesmen the volume of employment in- 
creased. 

From unions in the transportation group 
646 reports were received, comprising a mem- 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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bership of 58,628 persons, 1,962 of whom, or a 
percentage of 3.3, were without work on No- 
vember 30, as compared with 3.0 per cent in 
October. Navigation workers, steam and 
street and electric railway employees all 
shared slightly in the increase in unemploy- 
ment, but among teamsters and chauffeurs no 
inactivity was recorded, as compared with a 
small percentage of idleness in October. In 
comparison with the November, 1926, returns 
when the percentage of unemployed stood at 
1.5, navigation workers were decidedly less 
active, and steam and street and electric rail- 
way employees reported small increases in the 
number of idle members. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs were fully employed in both 
months. 


A separate report is compiled each month 
showing the situation as affecting longshore 
workers. For November reports were tab- 
ulated from 15 unions of these workers, with 
6,321 members, 16.3 per cent of whom were 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES O° UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Noy. 1997 i. a. 2-5] 1-7] 7-8} 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 


unemployed, as compared with a percentage 
of 15.6 in October. The volume of work af- 
forded during November was slightly less 
than in November, 1926, when 15.3 per cent 
of the members were without work. 

From governmental workers 134 returns 
were tabulated, showing a membership of 
12,744 persons, .7 per cent of whom were 
idle on November 30, as against no unemploy- 
ment in October and a percentage of 1.6 in 
November, 1926. Among federal employees 
no inactivity was reported in any of the 
months used here for comparison, while civic 
employees indicated 1.3 per cent of idleness 
in November, against a fully employed situa- 
tion in October and a 3.2 percentage of un- 
employment in November, 1926. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades 104 
unions reported, showing a membership of 
4,519 persons, 6.7 per cent of whom were idle 
on November 30 as compared with 5.7 per 
cent in October and 6.4 per cent in November 
1926. Hotel and restaurant employees, bar- 
bers, and stationary engineers and firemen all 
registered a slightly less favourable situation 
in both comparisons, while conditions for 
theatre and stage employees showed some 
improvement over the same months. 

A much lower level of employment was in- 
dicated at the end of November over the 
preceding month by the 2 unions of fishermen 
reporting a membership of 755 persons, 19.9 
per cent of whom were idle on November 
30, as compared with a percentage of 3.5 in 
October. Declines were also indicated in 
comparison with the returns of November 
1926, when 12.9 per cent of the members were 
idle. Lumber workers and loggers were re- 
ported fully employed in all months used 
here for comparison. 

Table II on this page is a summary of the 
returns provincially for November of each 
year from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for 
each month from January, 1925, to date, and 
Table I on page 71 gives the percentages 
of idleness indicated in the various groups 
of industries for the same months. 





The new regulations under the Lead Paint 
(Protection Against Poisoning) Act of Great 
Britain (Lasour Gazerre, November, 1927, 
page 1211) have been relaxed with respect to 
the prohibition of the employment of boys 
under apprenticeship indentures and of girls 
and women for the execution of wall or ceiling 
paintings or any similar work of decorative 
design. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1927 


DEICREASE of 33 per cent in the volume 
of business transacted during the month 
. of November, 1927, as compared with that of 
the previous month was reported by the offi- 
ces of the Employment Service of Canada. 
This was chiefly due to the usual slackening 
at this time of year in out-of-door activities, 
farming and construction in particular. Log- 
ging, however, showed a decided gain. An in- 
crease of over 3 per cent was recorded when 
the records were compared with those of No- 
vember, 1926, farming, logging and _ services 
showing the largest gains. 


67.4 during the first and second half of 
November, 1927, in contrast with ratios of 
69.5 and 68.2 during the same periods in 
1926. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 69.0 and 62.6, as eompared with 67.5 
and 64.4 during the corresponding month of 
1926. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1926 during 
the first half of November, as compared with 
2,220 during the preceding period, and with 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications declined sharply 
throughout the month, and at the close of 
the period under review the level attained 
was slightly lower than that shown at the 
elose of November, 1926. The ratio of vac- 
ancies to each 100 applications was 73.0 and 





1,845 daily in the corresponding period of 1926. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month registered 1,631 daily, in contrast 
with 1,600 daily during the latter half of 
November a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,407 
during the first half, and 1,099 during the 
latter half of the month under review, as 
compared with a daily average of 1,281 and 
1,091 vacancies during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1926. Vacancies offered to the Service 
during the latter half of October, 1927, aver- 
aged 1,890 daily. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of November, 1927, was 1,330, of 
which 988 were in regular employment and 392 
in work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 1,769 daily, and with 
1,246 daily during the first half of November, 
1926. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 1,021 daily 
(665 regular and 356 casual) as compared with 
an average of 1,031 daily during the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 


During the month of November, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 30,694 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 29,218 
placements; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 19,893, of which 16,316 were 
of men and 3,577 of women, while the place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,825. The 
number of vacancies reported by the em- 
ployers totalled 22,784 for men and 8,378 for 
women, a total of 31,162, while applications 
for work totalled 44,303, of which 33,288 were 
from men and 11,015 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 


effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 


ment Service of Canada :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
SAU aoe Se vel ee emma 2 366,547 79,265 445,812 
G72 GRRE oe een eee 280,518 75, 238 855, 756 
USO berths ey ds ae ae 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
BOOBY 2 a, fees 347,165 115,387 462,552 
TUE ret Rayo AR mir ha 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
OLD e seat bt iene 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
MO QO hye teas fete e 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1927 (11 months)...... 289,299 102,096 391,395 





Nova Scoria 


There was a gain of nearly 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in Nova Scotia when a comparison was made 
with the preceding month, but a decline of 
8 per cent was recorded when compared with 
the reports of November, 1926. Placements 
also showed a gain of 5 per cent over October, 
but a decrease of 6 per cent from the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Manufacturing 
registered the largest decline under the latter 
comparison, while services reported the largest 
gain, minor changes being recorded in all 
other groups, except transportation, which 
remained unchanged. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 100; con- 
struction and maintenance, 40; trade, 47; and 


services, 866, of which 286 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
146 men and 90 women. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of November, 1927, 
positions offered through New Brunswick 
offices showed a gain of nearly 8 per cent 
over the preceding month, but a decline of 
over 3 per cent in comparison with November, 
1926. Placements showed a decrease under 
both comparisons, that of 6 per cent being 
shown from October and of 15 per cent from 
November a year ago. All groups except 
manufacturing, farming and trade reported 
declines, the largest being in logging, while 
the gains reported in the three previously 
mentioned groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 58; logging, 52; construction and 
maintenance, 56; and services, 513, of which 
327 were of household workers. Placements 
for men in regular work numbered 135 and 
for women 75. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of 16 per cent in 
opportunities for employment offered by 
Quebec offices during November, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but an 
increase of 5 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month a year ago. Place- 
ments showed a decline of 24 per cent from 
October, but remained unchanged in com- 
parison with November, 1926. Gains under 
the latter review were shown for nearly all 
industrial divisions, but these were counter- 
balanced by losses in logging, communication 
and construction and maintenance. Industrial 
groups in which employment was found for 
over one hundred workers included: manu- 
facturing, 136; logging, 885; transportation, 
148; construction and maintenance, 693; trade, 
102; and services, 506, of which 340 were 
household workers. During the month 2,010 
men and 450 men were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Ontario during November called 
for nearly 20 per cent fewer workers than in 
October, and almost 4 per cent less than were 
recorded during November a year ago. Place- 
ments likewise showed decreases of 18 per 
cent and nearly 5 per cent respectively under 
the above comparisons. Declines from No- 
vember, 1926, were shown in all groups except 
mining, services and trade, the largest being 
manufacturing, farming, and construction and 
maintenance and the highest gain recorded, in 
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services. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing, 1,081; logging, 2,936; farming, 544; 
transportation, 633; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,753; trade, 414; and services, 3,375, of 
which 2,086 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was obtained for 5,532 
men and 1,271 women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in 
Manitoba during November, were 31 per cent 
lower than during the preceding month and 
14 per cent less than in November, 1926. 
There were also declines of 34 and 17 per 
cent respectively in the palcements for the 
month under review when comparisons were 
made the same as above. The only group 
to show a gain in placements, when con- 
trasted with last year, was logging, and in 
that the increase was small. All other groups 
reported decreased placements, that in farm- 
ing being the largest, due to the seasonal 
reaction from the heavy demand for harvesters 
during the preceding months. Trade also 
showed a considerable decline. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 127; logging, 1,205; farming, 723; con- 
struction and maintenance, 147; trade, 189; 
and services, 1,597, of which 1,238 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
work numbered 2,039 for men and 583 for 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN | 


The number of positions offered to employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during November 
was nearly 62 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but 29 per cent more than in 
the corresponding month a year ago. Place- 
ments declined 56 per cent when compared 
with October, but were 17 per cent in excess 
of those recorded in November, 1926. Owing 
to unfavourable weather conditions having 
prevailed throughout sections of the Prairie 
Provinces, threshing operations which had 
been somewhat delayed thereby, were still 
being carried on in some parts of Saskatche- 
wan, and this accounted for a noticeable gain 
in farm placements over those of November 
a year ago. Logging, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade also recorded in- 
creased placements, the most noteworthy 
improvement among these being shown in the 
latter two groups. Manufacturing remained 
unchanged. Industrial divisions in which the 
largest number of placements were effected 
were: logging, 870; farming, 1,188; manufac- 
turing, 82; construction and maintenance, 257; 
trade, 145; and services, 887, of which 564 


were of household workers. During the month 
under review, 2,306 men and 449 women 
obtained regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during November were 56 per cent 
less than in October but were nearly 64 per 
cent in excess of November, 1926. Place- 
ments also showed the same decline in 
comparison with the preceding month, but 
recorded a somewhat higher percentage of 
gain, namely, 65 per cent, when compared 
with the November placements of the 
previous year. The increase under the latter 
comparison occurred chiefly in logging and 
farming, where the gain was particularly note- 
worthy. As in Saskatchewan, delayed harvest- 
ing operations were still being carried on, 
though, at times, under adverse weather con- 
ditions, owing to heavy snowfalls and extreme 
cold. All other groups, however, reported 
increased activity, though in a lesser degree. 
Placements recorded during the month 
occurred in the following industrial groups: 
manufacturing, 235; logging, 697; farming, 
1,671; mining, 288; construction and mainten- 
ance, 431; transportation, 93; trade, 156; and 
services, 807, of which 548 were of household 
workers, regular employment being found for 
3,084 men and 377 women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


British Columbia orders during November 
called for 25 per cent less workers than in 
the preceding month, but were 7 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month a year ago. 
Placements were nearly 27 per cent less than 
in October, but 6 per cent higher than in 
November, 1926. In the latter comparison, 
logging showed the highest gain, while shipping 
and stevedoring, in the transportation group, 
registered the largest decline. Nominal losses 
also occurred in mining, communication and 
services, but these were more than offset by 
improvement shown in manufacturing, farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 364; logging, 536; farming, 120; 
transportation, 125; construction and mainten- 
ance, 364; trade, 140; and services, 816,. of 
which 494 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,064 men and 282 women secured 
positions in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During November, 1927, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 19,893 
placements in regular employment of which 
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13,334 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 3,043 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,808 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 1,235 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tron rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The transfers at the reduced rate from Que- 
bec offices were 145 in number, 141 of which 
were for points in other provinces. Provin- 
cially the 4 transfers were of bushmen seeking 
employment .in the Quebec zone, who received 
certificates from the Quebec city office. Hull 
issued 139 of the interprovincial certificates to 
83 bushmen going to North Bay regions, 39 
bushmen to Sudbury and vicinity, and 17 
bushmen to Cobalt and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The remaining 2 certificates were 
granted by Montreal to tinsmiths travelling 
to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Of the persons who benefited by transporta- 
tion vouchers from Ontario offices 597 were 
for districts within the province and 18 for 
other provinces. The provincial movement 
was largely of bushmen, 536 of whom went to 
logging camps in the northern part of the 
province and recruited mainly by the North- 
ern Ontario offices. From North Bay one car- 
penter, one engineer, 2 cookees, one painter 
and one plasterer went to Cobalt, 8 mill 
hands, 2 machinists, 2 mechanics and 6 car- 
penters to Timmins, and 8 bricklayers and 8 
carpenters to points within the North Bay 
zone. The Fort William office transferred 14 
construction workers and the Port Arthur 
office 3 construction labourers to employment 
within their respective zones. Kingston re- 
ceived one butler and one female cook from 
London, and Windsor one die sinker from St. 
Catharines. From Toronto 2 tingsmiths tra- 
velled to Sudbury and one handyman to Tim- 
mins, while from Sudbury one steel sharpener 
was sent to Sault Ste. Marie and 2 carpenters 
to Timmins. The Hull zone received the 
majority of the interprovincial transfers, in- 
cluding 11 carpenters, 2 mining labourers, one 
mucker and one cook from North Bay and 
one miner from Sudbury. In addition 2 farm 
labourers were shipped from Toronto to work 
in Saskatchewan. 

The volume of business transacted ue Mani- 
toba offices included the transfers of 1,109 
workers, 247 to provincial stations, and 862 to 
outside points. Provincially 117 were bush- 


men, 77 going to the Dauphin zone and 40 
within the Winnipeg zone. The majority of 
these received their certificates from the Win- 
nipeg office. From Winnipeg in addition 3 
carpenters, 2 cooks, one chambermaid and one 
waitress went to Brandon, one town general 
to Dauphin and 114 farm labourers and 8 
farm domestics to the various farming cen- 
tres within the province. The bulk of the 
transfers to other provinces was also from 
Winnipeg and included 758 bushmen, 3 farm 
labourers, 5 rock drillers, 2 waitresses and one 
dishwasher going to Port Arthur, 33 bushmen, 
one book-keeper, one camp foreman and one 
femate hotel worker to Prince Albert, 7 bush- 
men to Melfort, one cook, one waitress and 
one kitchen worker to Estevan, one waitress 
to Regina, 29 farm labourers and farm domes- 
tics to Saskatchewan points and 8 farm la- 
bourers to Alberta agricultural areas. The 
Brandon office despatched 2 farm labourers to 
Swift Current and the Dauphin office 7 bush- 
men to Prince Albert. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 685 reduced 
rate certificates, 493 of which were provincial 
and 192 interprovincial. Of the former 397 
were issued to bushmen, practically all of 
whom went to employment in the Prince Ali- 
bert zone on certificates from Saskatoon, 
Prince Albert, Moose Jaw and Regina. The 
Saskatoon, Regina and Moose Jaw offices also 
transferred 85 farm labourers and 4 farm 
household workers to various provincial points. 
Regina in addition sent 2 cooks and one 
waiter to Estevan, one hotel cook to Moose 
Jaw and one baker to Swift Current; Moose 
Jaw shipped one waitress and Saskatoon one 
jabourer within their respective zones. The 
Dauphin zone received 168 of the workers 
transferred outside the province, all of whom 
were bushmen, the majority journeying from 
Regina and Moose Jaw. Moose Jaw also sent 
one bushman to the Edmonton zone and Este- 
van 2 bushmen to Calgary. The Regina of- 
fice transported 16 farm labourers to Alberta 
points and one farm worker to Manitoba, 
while from the Saskatoon office 3 miners 
travelled to work near Edmonton and one 
farm labourer to Alberta. 

The offices in Alberta granted 286 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation, 264 of which 
were for persons travelling to employment 
within the province and 22 to other provinces. 
The Edmonton office transferred 182 persons 
to districts within its own zone, including 138° 
bushmen, 8 cooks, 5 mill hands. 5 fishermen, 
5 miners, 4 cookees, 3 carpenters, 3 teamsters, 
2 waitresses, 2 labourers, 2 engineers, one por- 
ter, one dairyman, one butcher, one black- 
smith, and one farm labourer, and i in addition 
despatched 4 miners to the Drumheller zone, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1927 




























Vacancies Applicants Regular 

Ty peeien ene Tae ape caa rnin eet TC ”q c Place- 
- ace n- 
Offices Reported} Unfilled || tered | Referred |__| placed man 
: during | atend of || during to at end of || period 
period period period |vacancies|} Regular | Casual period 1926 
Nova Scotia........... eae nnetehee Niele iets 692 53 688 236 414 629 306 
india tet he AN led hal nei 320 21 297 61 236 339 69 
INOW Glasgowiicss oss cisystaeiowieniowiies 187 28 208 138 33 170 108 
ByGneyee ets Sees oP enna 185 4 183 37 145 120 129 
New Brunswick..................... 846 127 7132 210 522 483 287 
CP Ue Ui Rear aggre ae ei iat 184 111 80 36 44 81 11 
Moreton rN0 STs, sa ay 327 14 320 61 259 113 167 
Sebi ch i aacake cums Side belek. 335 354 332 113 219 289 209 
QUEDEC Rte ete otionk cca: 2,586 345 4,666 25 180 2,460 59 1,387 2,492 
PGT resis Jeet Aide, ORaeraan, 576 141 825 696 696 0 1 472 
Montreal fon 8 258 irs Soo tisa atenraleie Minka: 1,284 134 2,708 1,267 1,150 32 1,024 1,282 
OUTS OYE Oph ar se eet ee teil het aaeeihe Hie 425 2 646 432 384 6 161 481 
Shecteanlcer iss. cect ls sili Peas | 135 52 202 128 95 6 46 114 
PHTEO MRT VOLS a1). /s sitesi cores 166 16 285 257 135 15 85 143 
bi ech Ren RS ca ear yack iA anaes Ri 12,955 2,479 18,258 11,529 6,803 4,064 8,498 7,817 
Bellevillowak its seyee oly ae cave eiene assets 270 256 259 214 4 60 

ISTANUORO Is cine keene occ aii oem 255 16 363 242 119 1238 290 87 
Ghiathamay Shee: canal ae IE ha 3 259 176 94 82 205 117 
Cobaltrerrtchoereias cas Seideins oe bis 241 90 306 246 232 48 141 
Los aioe VA UY DEH ow Ree ies Me ran a 635 3 677 625 502 123 59 742 
Guelph ieee ss Se Pie aa took he bee. 1386 31 247 149 69 66 131 49 
EPA LOM i eee yale nte hee reat cn « 813 42 1,459 796 209 587 1, 236 263 
HSIN SLOM some arse sees cee wien cohetre ada 183 11 306 184 74 110 277 87 
EGICGHONOD, Wu cee sae ei scion aie eee shee 175 18 551 214 80 86 314 102 
OU CLOU eee ais eet iee hne ane ene er ah 320 © 44 496 30 229 65 3872 248 
INTASATATALISW.! op cen em anes on ayes 194 We 233 174 116 55 132 96 
INOREUUD BV ce ne oom cas niepieiotee ee: 662 143 621 617 576 41 4 729 
CORUNA aatagt ATA RTA, Mites Suegee ae 414 15 510 383 258 125 88 131 
Ottawa ene He oem eee ae 737 138 1,015 766 498 i111 575 696 
Bem proker east ee ker. use ivateelte:. 327 136 337 310 280 30 10 273 
Peterboroug yt st Sis. ws Sctaeiors das 145 38 271 167 106 28 261 103 
POrWArthuriee ness accra een ae 1,907 0 1,074 1,055 853 202 22 869 
SteyC@atharines 2.) Ai: - sactecionee 232 18 481 206 74 182 418 128 
SU MIMVOMGAD es cle ae so avotere viortete aretete sels 161 ili 216 161 64 97 88 60 
Parnian ye: bebe ee etlesccuuennas 160 it 191 160 83 “er 91 57 
Salo Sta Wlarsess Satis seo sets se esate 234 376 537 184 132 36 196 239 
Sud burvweeetn cence tire cats eee as 498 647 453 403 393 10 24 240 
MUCTTEA TIVES RNR eae. ee re Maas 8 444 183 350 314 298 16 58 284 
SROTOMLO Nah Hoes shee inane breeds 3,301 484 6,570 3,065 1,058 1,680 3,056 1,675 
IWTHPEASOL Sorte Saito ha.c siete niate ors cea eens 336 8 4 3 192 0 287 
Manitoba o: cette 3,501 71 5,165 4,169 25622 1,415 1,216 2,982 
ATA GONE ie iis os yeee sisi ere stores cere 328 8 404 346 3 roe 58 265 
AUISENITY Oe rag wht tock cta.a: Raion choles 408 23 174 124 94 30 47 97 
WWWAMI MIE ter so tcte oooh cxerecopy orcs erat teicher facet 2,765 40 4,587 3,699 2,209 1,358 1 i 2,620 
Saskatchewan....................4.: 3,529 228 3,799 3,555 2,459 756 437 2,009 
IBTEV ANA eet eee nide ess duke maae eas 75 1 103 5 53 2 36 64 

IMCTIOTE rae cA cibwisise elt as sicietew Sco Bass 41 4] 41 41 COL Fics aps Osi IE eee. gros 
MOORE CRW Chie te cet ea sneaete eee: 576 103 769 670 443 183 230 345 
NorthyBattlefords isa. 2.5. cals shit es 130 4 137 137 105 32 2 93 
(PrincesALbeLbs seis cate es Gis ena areas 925 41 471 444 402 42 oo 352 
TRG g ina Wr wae a eiNe ie Boke sete ee ee 751 37 957 926 665 261 92 609 
Saskatoon assess sna elas tk 532 1 849 821 687 134 29 612 
Switt Current, oem acs. deka sieie es 215 19 184 178 148 30 6 55 
IWGMDOTT Pee eect ia aclenia Seteleeo 106 6 112 107 70 37 i 73 
BMOPCOM obi yuee oleae Staeeerie os ce 178 hi 176 176 141 35 0 156 
PANISOR CAE. Cee nk he tere ree 8 crete scans 4,419 85 5,381 4,436 3,461 930 768 2,083 
Calgary......., UN 5 RoRerN 1,185 16 1,681 17215 910 305 269 477 
Drumheller pee... vac woes: 388 4 623 350 273 ews 115 178 
AVemontONa awn: vesincie vo aes ecole 1,904 By! 2,078 1,960 1,581 334 269 1,034 
Meth brid ges. wssatatie vals 572 28 600 536 365 171 91 247 
Medicinetiata,.. vce nose bec aoe 370 0 399 375 332 43 24 147 
British Columbfa.................... 2,634 119 5,489 2,805 1,346 1,165 2,910 1,121 
Granbrooke Wns cee ins see eee 203 4 896 232 230 2 138 106 
ERIN) LOODS Sass staoa ace aa ots where Ae 201 36 319 112 79 8 204 33 
GIGWNASE Sone. Meeicotisk wis veel ae eet 40 0 165 40 32 5 61 4 
IN GPT OF stati diks eb d a oaveke yates ae 53 0 59 32 12 20 49 6 
WNeTSOMR bac aahinseyet eo tiseciieain erat 88 0 123 100 93 i 48 99 
New Westminster................-.. 92 1 200 92 39 53 126 26 
SAGE LON NN BARI Bicleic ies ahs» Melee tea hake 61 1 90 3 16 19 63 39 
Prlivce (George siiiints.c cose slioeieeleie es. 172 13 156 149 149 0 vi 124 
PrincesRuperts e.ccwts or oss eo aet: 75 0 121 83 26 Ot 63 EAE 
Bevelst Oi Gomera sd. octy neag tetera 17 5 92 10 7 39 17 
IVANCOMVCD yt nme oeiate at fite.s chemin eh 1,063 48 2,784 1,310 519 588 1,395 436 

Vernon........ ee aan 27 0 225 2 19 8 VAD AAIALSS igh are 
peActorIa iT er be) dk Sek 542 11 759 579 125 395 505 194 
ANNO fees ters elie eRe whee 31,162 3,502 44,303 30,694 19,893 9,325 16,328 19,547 
INCL. ise ERAT SRA clei aust toaveure tet Gate 22,784 2,299 33,288 22,309 16,316 5,721 12,571 16, 167 
WOON 6 soc tree ois, staieiee ie tee eo or 8,378 1,208 11,015 8,385 3,577 3, 604 3, 757 3,380 
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one waitress and one chambermaid to Calgary, 
2 miners to Lethbridge and 30 farm hands to 
various outlying districts. The Calgary cer- 
tificates were issued to 12 sawyers and 5 
teamsters going to Lethbridge, one fur buyer 
to Edmonton, 4 female hotel workers to em- 
ployment in the Calgary zone and 22 farm 
labourers to provincial areas. Of those des- 
tined for points in other provinces 19 were 
bushmen for logging camps around Prince 
George, and one was a farm hand for employ- 
ment in Saskatchewan, all of whom received 
certificates from the Edmonton office. In 
addition one cook went to Saskatoon and one 
farm hand to the Revelstoke zone from Cai- 
gary. 

The movement from the British Columiia 
offices was entirely provincial, comprising 
the transfer of 203 persons, 161 of whom weze 
bushmen for employment principally around 
Prince George, Prince Rupert and Kamloops. 
Of the remainder the Vancouver offices issued 


certificates to 8 railroad construction workers, 
4 flunkeys, 2 cooks, one dishwasher, one en- 
gineer, one edgerman and one _ restaurant 
worker for employment in the Penticton zone, 
to 5 miners and 3 cooks for Kamloops, one 
electrician for Nelson, one book-keeper for 
Revelstoke, and 2 carpenters, one electrician, 
2 cooks, 2 farm labourers, one flunkey and one 
dishwasher for points within the Vancouver 
zone. From the Nelson office one blacksmith 
was sent to Penticton and one farm labourer 
to a point within its own zone, while Prince 
George despatched 3 bridge men to work in 
the surrounding district. 

Of the 3,043 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,184 travelled by the Canadian National 
Railways, 731 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 118 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 9 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway and one by the Michigan Central 
Railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 
by*63 cities during November was $12,- 
849,089. This was a seasonal decline of $5,- 
989,469 or 31.8 per cent as compared with the 
October total of $18,838,558, but an increase 
of $2,873,638 or 28.8 per cent over the aggre- 
gate of $9,975,451 for November, 1926. The 
total for November of this year was rather 
greater than in the same month of any other 
year for which statistics for the 63 centres are 
available. The cumulative value for eleven 
months of 1927 exceeds by nearly $29,000,000 
that for the corresponding months in 1926, 
the previous high level of this eight years’ 
record. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,200 
permits for dwellings, estimated to cost over 
$6,000,000, and about 2,300 permits for other 
buildings, estimated at almost $6,700,000. 
During October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,600 dwellings and 3,200 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $8,800,000 and $9,800,000, respectively. 
All provinces showed reductions in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with 
October, those of $3,653,420, or 36-0 per cent 
and $1,122,154 or 21.3 per cent in Ontario and 
Quebec, respectively, being most pronounced. 
As compared with November, 1926, all pro- 
vinces except Alberta reported increases, of 
which that of $1,130,825 or 27.3 per cent in 
Quebec was most noteworthy. i 


The four largest centres, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, recorded seasonal 
declines as compared with the preceding 
month, but increases over November a year 
ago. Of the other cities, Sherbrooke, Galt, 
Hamilton, Kingston, Port Arthur, Sarnia, 
Windsor, Riverside, St. Boniface, Saskatoon, 
Medicine Hat, and South Vancouver reported 
higher totals of building permits issued than 
in either October, 1927, or November, 1926. 

Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1927 —The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
November and in the first eleven months of 
each year since 1920. The January-Novem- 
ber index number of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in those years are also given 
(1913=100). 








Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issued OM. 
wholesale 
Year prices of 
building 
In first materials 
In eleven in first 
November} months eleven 
months 
$ $ 
IVACES EN, SAAD ORAS SRE 2 12,849,089] 173,707,177 147-7 
JCC P IRIE Cae & FSi iets 9,975,451] 144, 877, 789 149-3 
T0250 ses ey Oe i 7,988,765} 117,665,590 153-5 
LUE Rae TRIE AN Me se & 10, 212,908} 120,119,829 159-8 
LASS eke aii ek ratte A 8,228, 206] 126,547,365 166-9 
OOO.) oe be (ok k eae 11, 182,030] 138,698, 005 162-0 
TOUT ete. ere 12,192,414) 111,257,084 185-0 
O20 Re rei. tenia 5,627,949] 112,175,268 215-3 
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The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was 19-8 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any year since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
October and November, 1927, and November, 
1926. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Se ee 
aea_{‘_ul*gzeae—ew—a—SSSSoooooooooaoOooow®s“=$=—=$qoaéeeeeeeeeeeess=~ossSsSsoSSS Tw eee 





Cities Nov., 1927 | Oct., 1927 | Nov., 1926 

$ $ $ 

P.E.L-Charlottetown.| ss Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 67,583 105, 983 28, 295 
alifaxtore 208... 57,403 87,301 14,595 
New Glasgow....... 730 600 100 
Sydney sites. £54 9,450 18, 082 13, 600 
New Brunswick..... 16,945 45,385 9,850 

PTCOCPICEOM on sind oh Ly ois na Nil Nil 
‘Moncton oe ie dee ee 1,450 9,050 3,850 
>a wee e ec ec ones 15,495 ; 9301385 : 6, 000 

vaya tec tc be 24! 2 

*Montreal—*Maison- sph te pas ha at ar 
- NEUV Os %o.5 sic cis sere favs 3,537,955 3,415,774 2,332,789 
Quebec............. 348,554 680, 599 205,175 
Shawinigan Falls.... 9,500 22,120 8,300 
Sherbrooke eS RE. ¢ 49, 100 26, 300 33, 900 
> Three Rivers. ...... 102.275 72,725 106, 025 
Westmount......... 93, 705 745,725 324,075 
Ontario......../..... 6,482,316 | 10,135,736 5,359, 892 
, Belleville Pires beet? 13,075 21,550 7,950 
Brantiord Lo Nin? 2 31,276 54,330 47,305 
Chatham........... 12, 450 26,425 31,200 
*Fort William........ 40, 850 62,850 74, 400 
CET eee ee 20, 860 18,383 » 925 
ACh oe alien 27,235 45, 589 19,490 
*Hamilton...i,3.5,... 479,700 435, 800 217,150 
*Kingston..3 0.0.5.5 182,921 26, 283 9, 610 
*Kitchener.....,..... 71, 188 154,435 47,032 
SLondon as see iss! 246, 585 321,030 837,585 
Niagara Falls....... 111,575 207, 160 97.185 
OBNAIVANsccucae: tie 361, 635 520,973 80, 900 
POUR WHes hark es: 288, 830 3,191, 410 153, 990 
Owen Sound........ 3,50 12,050 3,625 
*Peterborough....... 24,485 22,335 25, 140 
*Port Arthur........ 37,131 30,050 13,558 
SStratlord sn... 0% 14,095 14, 650 5,415 
*St. Catharines...... 87,198 62,649 345, 265 
*St. Thomas......... 3,475 3,695 1,300 
Sarniaw on SSO: 57,452 40, 210 51,955 











Cities Nov., 1927] Oct.,1927 | Nov., 1926 
Ontario—Con, | i ; ; 
Asante ey Marie.... : 9,315 29,152 2,793 
oranto) 255. 555.4 ,011,568 | 3,733,98 2,258, 
York and Eas ; aso 
York Townships.. 623, 525 698, 420 397,400 
Welland, ........... 4,520 19, 630 11,515 
*Windsor.......:.... 496, 328 74,933 338, 775 
Bond 2. 47, 650 58,125 87,810 
Riverside...... 43,725 3,450 20, 700 
Sandwich ashebleoate niet 33, 100 120-575 102,300 
Walkerville......... 91,000 110, 000 63, 000 
Woodstock......... 6, 129 13, 608 5, 974 
Manitoba............ 354, 460 503, 636 205, 142 
*Brandon............ 4,900 8,341 212 
aot: Boniface erereit:« ouets 50, 610 49,695 29,980 
Winnipeg............ 298, 950 445, 600 175,000 
Saskatchewan....... 212, 120 436,425 109, 130 
*Moose Jaw.......... 6,145 106, 925 1,495 
*Regina.............. 52, 400 207,800 57, 835 
Saskatoon.......... 153,575 121, 700 49, 800 
Alberta............... 185, 906 628, 952 217,701 
*Calgary 103, 306 255, 162 110, 230 
*Edmonton 51,770 174, 420 60,435 
Lethbridge......... 12,370 | 195,015 47,036 
Medicine Hat....... 18,460 4,355 Nil 
British Columbia....| 1,388,670 1,719,198 1,035,177 
Kamloops.......... Nil 24,385 18,472 
Nanaimo........... 2,950 12,800 Ni 
*New Westminster... 20, 600 166,750 24, 610 
Prince Rupert....... 6, 775 101, 380 10,080 
*“Vancouver.......... 625,370 901, 205 408, 840 
Point Grey......... 185, 880 336, 780 419,300 
North Vancouver... 11, 280 15,320 24,612 
South Vancouver.... 126, 150 91,550 84,700 
"Victoria............ 409, 665 69, 028 44,563 
Total—63 Cities...... 12,849,089 | 18,838,558 | 9,975,451 
*Total—35 cities.....| 10,984,933 | 16,082,847 | 8,367, 689 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


53252—6 


rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Five of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
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the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 

Four contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed, as 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in Coun- 
cil which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be pavable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do s0, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours.and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In ease 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 


owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister. of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours. 
of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government. at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract 
in respect of work and labour performed in 
the execution of the contract unless and until 
he shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain 
in arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions 
of the contract have been duly complied with; 
nor, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages until the same 
are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Min- 
ister may deem necessary in order to satisfy 
him that the conditions herein contained to 
secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen g0 
employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys 80 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 
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7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained: sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the. work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce pa 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Repairs to the wharf at Port Simpson, B.C. 
Name of contractor, John Currie, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, November 21, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $7,871.49. 











Rates of | | 
Trade or Class of Labour |wages not| Hours Hours 
less than | per day | per week 

erets 

per day 
Pile driver foreman......... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver engineer......... 8 50 8 48 
Derrick engineer............ 8 50 8 48 
Fireman's Aerie ty yi. yids oe, 5 00 8 48 
Pilendrivermian: eke diate ce 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver boomman....... 7 50 8 48 
Bridgemansise.... 3 h4e8. act 7 50 8 48 
Derrickman te 4) vie ont, 7 50 8 48 
LO OUTOT Shh Mie emis eo ela 4 00 8 48 


Construction of dykes and control dam in 
Roseau River, Provencher Township, Man. 
Name of contractors, C. B. Wood Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, November 
22, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $84,290.50. 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour |wages not} Hours Hours 
ess than | per day | per week 
$ cts 
per hour 
Carmontersner rosea: 1 8 44 
Carpenters’ labourers........ 45 9 50 
Ordinary labourers.......... 35 9 54 
Engineer for pile driver...... 1 10 9 50 
Steam winch engineer—3 ‘ 
CONUS SEY chee se ibis ine rks 1 10 g 50 
Steam winch engineer—2 
UU SOY fee eae MET OEE St Penne noe 1 00 9 50 
Steam winch engineer—1 
UT. eral stereo eas sects toe 95 g 50 
Steam winch fireman....... 65 9 50 
Driver with 2 horses and 
WERLOUN seer Pay ay caret ns sala 90 
Blacksmuiit hetese ts. ace a 75 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helpers........ 50 8 44 


Reconstruction of shed and part of wharf 
at Bagotville, Chicoutimi County, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Henri Lemelin, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date Of contract, Bavcaner 16, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditures, $14,200. 

Wharf replacement at Ile aux Grues, County 
of Montmagny, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Napoléon Fournier, Cap St. Ignace, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 12, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit. prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $10,139.50. 

Construction of a head block (wharf) at 
Tourelle (St. Joachim) Gaspé County, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Joachim J. Leclerc, St. 
Joachim de Tourelle, Gaspé County, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 26, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $8,889.30. 

Laying of a new six-inch water main from 
the Power House of Westminster Hospital to 
connect with a new service installed by the 
City of London on Thompson road at Lon- 
don, Ont. Name of contractors, The Public 
Utilities Commission of the City of London, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 14, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $6,830. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Supply and installation (in oak) of interior 
fittings in the Post Office at Kenogami, P.Q. 
Name of. contractors, The Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Company, Limited, 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, November 
28, 1927. Amount of contract, $1,300. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings (in oak) in the public building at Limoi- 
lou, P.Q. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 16, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $1,850. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction and erection of a Station Build- 
ing at Summerside, P.H.I. Name of con- 
tractor, Harold N. Price, Moncton, N.B. Date 
of contract, September 15, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $24, 499.85. 

Supply and erection of Steel Water hie 
at Saint John (Island Yard) and Calhoun’s, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract December 3, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$6,340 for water tank at Island Yard, Saint 
John, N.B., and $6,660 for Water tank at 
Calhoun’s, N.B. 

Erection of a Steel Truss Highway Bridge 
over entrance of Lock No. 1 Weir, Port Dal- 
housie, Ont., on Welland Canal. Name of 
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contractors, The Standard Steel Construction 
Company, Limited, Welland, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 29, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,450. 


u 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
‘Construction of a Mechanical Laboratory 
Building, Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Goldie 
Construction Company, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract; $19,910. 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than per day 

$ cts 

per hour 
Bricklayers ic ecviaeees Le eG 10 8 
IMPAROTIS Wee, Heme Micch tw cute thes ereoss 1 00 8 
WINSTOLERS AMAR es Wath teres Bees 8 1 00 8 
@Warmmentersin sy... ahaa dee 90 8 
PHlSGhricians. Phos tales «wm auenterkan ee 80 8 
Painters and glaziers. ¢.......0..-+< 75 8 
Comment dinishers? 201.5. ese. 1 00 8 
DITEVELS WIL DHGOAIN. 2c sink cable aun oicke 70 9 
Driver with horse and cart........ 50 9 
ot eke 206-805) 2 eS 35 9 
@Goamieont: | ahoureray.schae a ociee eae 40 9 
Gommon labourers)... 3.40).5 4.5. 3D 9 

Erection of Competitors’ Building, Con- 

naught Rifle Range, South March, Ont. 


Names of contractors, N. C. Cuthbertson and 
A. W. Clark, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 24, 1927. Amount of contract, $26,030. 














Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ » bctst 
; per hour 
MRICS VErsihl. Ghia toe aoe Bote aie ore (1 10—1 20 8 
from Aug. 1) 
HOATDENTCESE: sugepaeie cog ais stlse ¢ anwine se (0 75—0 85 8 
from Aug. 1) 
HIGCHTIC IANS IueerE trae aican chien eee 80 8 
MPANNEEUS Ge cee Sas cb elesld cust storarn 65 8 
ZHI OL oak torts et cle orale alle, ie Poy 85 8 
Sheet Metal Workers... .... ... 85 8 
Concrete Labourers...............- 45 8-10 
DOULTOTS esc ea. aae se akto eeu eee 45 8-10 
Teamsters, two horses and wagon.. 1 00 8-10 
Carter, one horse and cart......... 70 8-10 
Construction of Range Pier, McNab’s 
Island, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Standard Construction Company, Limited, 


Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 25, 
1927. Amount of contract, $9,221.90. 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per hour 
ISPICIAAVOISt otters ca cthe ceo a eion 90 8 
WPIASTELCHS Piha cee ee Cen he ees 90 8 
MB STTPCNLCLSE, creche Penns ile ubea Pace 60 8 
IGCTICIAN STs Acidic e ae cee Uitie Sats tees 60 8 
Painters tendon aie ate eae kev thos Sarde 60 8 
PP LOMMUDeL Sates ie he aieeh se ete were a 60 8 
Wa bOUreVs se. ofan ool te marae clteets 35 8 


—_—— ee 





Extension of Rifle Range, Sussex, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Herbert J. Cripps, Sussex, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 21, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $7,980. 

New roof and repairs, Administration Build- 
ing, Lindsay Arsenal, Lindsay, Ont. Name of 
contractor, E. A. McPhee, Lindsay, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $3,197. 

Construction of caretaker’s cottage, Brandon, 
Man. Name of contractors, G. W. Epton 
Company, Brandon, Man. Date of contract, 
September 28, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$3 856. 

Alterations and additions to “B” Block, 
Ordnance Depot, Kingston, Ont. Names of 
contractors, McKelvie and Birch, Limited, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, October 22, 
1927. Amount of contract, $6,475. 

Erection of incinerator, Fort Osborne Bar- 
racks, Winnipeg, Man. Names of contractors, 
Fraser and Yager, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, October 26, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,950. 

Heating Plant, “B” Block, Ordnance Depot, 
Kingston, Ontario. Name of contractor, David 
Hall, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 3, 1927. Amount of contract, $5,977. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Plastering—new floors and repairs to old 
floors—and installation of plumbing fixtures, 
The Barracks, St. Johns, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Pierre Trahan, St. Johns, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 24, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $11,092. 

Installation of hot water heating system, 
Glacis Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Powers Brothers, Limited, Lunenburg, 
N.S. Date of contract, November 24, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $6,790. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in December, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 








Amount 
of Orders 


Nature of Orders 





Making metal dating stamps and type, also 


other hand stamps and brass crown seals...... $ 986 83 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 215 15 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 

CT ld ore ors a I iat a Sam Ate 2 eer El na hid 11,109 11 
Stamping pads; ink) ete. ay. nae 379 32 
Bag fit tinganc)h 2h ostomy ik ets «eae an Pee 7,552 29 

CARCR AVA eh asd She iarerelece ls bee SC eke. /ctons To ee 655 55 
Rural avail boxes’. heck access he ee ee 5,851 22 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ape movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.17 at the beginning of De- 
cember, as compared with $11.07 for Novem- 
ber; $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for De- 
cember, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 
for December, 1928; $10.39 for December, 
1922; $11.00 for December, 1921; $14.84 for 
December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 
for December, 1914. The advance was due 
mainly to seasonal increases in the prices of 
eggs, milk and butter, while less important ad- 
vances occurred in the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, lard, rice, beans, yellow sugar and tea. 
The prices of pork, bacon, rolled oats, evapor- 
ated apples and prunes declined shghtly. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.37 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$21.27 for November; $21.41 for December, 
1926, $21.87 for December, 1925; $20.90 for De- 
cember, 1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for Decem- 
ber, 1918; and $1426 for December, 1914. 
Fuel was practically unchanged. No changes 
were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the commo- 
dities declined slightly to 151.9 for December, 
as compared with 152.2 for November; 150.3 
for December, 1926; 163.5 for December, 1925; 
160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 for December, 
1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 for De- 
cember, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.6 for De- 
cember, 1918. Twenty-nine prices quotations 
declined, forty-nine advanced and one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
declined, four advanced and two were un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group both declined, the former due to 
lower prices for wheat, flax, sugar, potatoes, 
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lemons, oranges and coffee, which more than 
offset advances in the prices of barley, corn, 
oats, rye, flour, apples, dried fruits and rubber, 
and the latter due mainly to declines in the 
prices of cotton, cotton yarn, flax fibre and 
silk, The groups which advanced were: the 
Animals and their Products group, substantial 
advances in the prices of cattle, beef, hides 
and skins more than offsetting declines in the 
prices of hogs, sheep, pork and eggs; the Iron 
and its Products group, mainly due to ad- 
vances in the prices of steel billets; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, because of higher prices 
for silver, copper, lead and tin; and the Wood 
and Wood Products group. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, slightly higher prices 
for beef, mutton, mess pork, flour, apples and 
matches more than offsetting declines in vege- 
tables, coffee, tea, lemons, oranges and eggs. 
Producers’ goods were practically unchanged. 
Building and construction materials declined, 
as did also materials for the textile and cloth- 
ing industries, for the milling and other indus- 
tries, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials. Materials for the fur industry for 
the leather industry, for the metal working in- 
dustries and for the meat packing industry 
advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, de- 
clines in the prices of wheat, flax, lemons, 
oranges, vegetables, coffee, tea, hogs, cotton 
and silk more than offsetting higher prices for 
corn, oats, barley, rye, rubber, cattle, beef, 
hides, skins, wool and non-ferrous metals. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods advanced, due 
mainly to higher prices for flour, leather and 
non-ferrous metal products. Domestic farm 
products declined, while articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were somewhat higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
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to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 


PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910. to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Labour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LAaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of seturing prices for 
uniform /grades for the various cities from month 
to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
jences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAzETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 


commodity included are modifications of those 


employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises. or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 

(Continued on page 92) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 








Commodities |Quan-] (t) |] (t+) 
tity |1900} 1905 


1910 | 1913 | Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. | Dee.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.|Dec.| Dec.| Nov.) Dec. 
1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926.| 1927 | 1927 

































































4 ee Gs | C. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. C. CG, c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cte ee: eC. Cc. 

eef, sirloin....} 2 Ibs. 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 47-4] 51-6] 62-4) 73-4) 69-4) 71-2] 53-4] 52-8) 53-8] 52-4] 54-8] 56-8! 60-8! 61-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-4] 33-8] 43-4) 50-8! 45-6] 46-0} 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 27-6} 29-4] 31-2) 34-2] 34-8 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 19-3] 24-7] 27-5) 25-5} 28-0} 19-0} 18-0] 17-9] 17-2] 18-2] 19-8} 20-6} 21-0 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 24-2] 30-4] 34-2] 32-3] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5) 27-0) 26-7] 28-6] 28-6] 27-8] 28-6 
Porlks, leg. co. 1 “ |12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5! 19-3] 23-7] 32-7| 36-7| 35-7) 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 24-6] 23-8} 28-0) 28-7] 27-5) 26-3 
oe a 2 “ 121-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-8) 41-2] 62-4) 69-6] 70-6) 70-6) 51-8) 52-2] 48-6] 45-8) 53-4] 54-2] 53-0! 52-0 

acon, reak- 

Last dercecetceoeee “ 115-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-5) 30-9] 44-6] 51-3} 51-8) 57-0) 40-3] 41-0] 37-5) 33-1] 41-3] 42-6] 38-4! 37-6 
Lard, pure...... “ 126-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 47-6] 65-8] 73-8] 77-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 46-6] 49-4] 47-2] 44-2) 44-4 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3} 33-7] 45-1] 56-7} 60-8] 71-3) 82-4) 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 60-1] 63-3] 64-7] 64-9] 57-7| 64-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 34-5] 44-9) 50-7] 59-7! 68-5) 73-9} 56-2) 46-1| 47-0) 50-0) 51-3) 50-8) 49-7] 52-0 
MEL gene + 6 qts.|/36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8] 59-4] 70-8} 82-2] 88-8} 93-6] 80-4) 71-4] 73-2] 73-2) 72-0] 72-6] 72-6| 73-8 
a dairy...| 2 lbs.]44-2} 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 60-0] 84-2} 94-8)104-4/132-4)118-6| 84-8] 76-4} 88-4) 78-2] 92-2! 79-0} 84-8] 85-8 

utter, cream- 

GLY cael 1 “ {25-5} 87-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 49-0} 51-3) 58-1) 72-6] 65-3} 48-0] 41-4) 46-1] 43-7] 50-6] 43-2) 46-5| 46-7 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-1) 29-9] 33-2] 34-8] 40-9] 40-0] 32-7/§30-6)§33-4/§28-9]§33 -5/§30-4/§31-9/§32-0 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 28-2] 30-3] 32-8] 37-6] 37-9} 29-1/§30-6]§33-4/§28-9]§33-5|§30-4/§31-9]§32-0 
Bread..... othe 15 “ {55-5} 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 67-5) 91-5/112-5}118-5)/118-5/133-5/106-5/100-5}100-5)111-0)114-0)114-0)115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 37-0} 54-0] 65-0} 69-0) 67-0] 70-0} 49-0)§44-0)/§43-0}§52-0)§52-0)§52-0)§52-0)§$52-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 24-5) 27-0] 33-5) 40-5) 39-5} 38-5) 28-5) 27-5) 27-5) 30-5) 29-0) 30-0; 32-0) 31-0 
ate poy 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4} 11-4) 13-2} 13-6] 19-2] 25-2) 29-0} 30-8} 19-0}§20-8]§20-8]§21 -6/§22-0)§21-6)§21-4)§21-6 

eans, and- 

4 a ee 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 13-4) 23-8] 32-6] 32-0] 23-0) 21-8) 17-2} 16-8) 17-4) 16-8} 16-2) 16-2) 15-8} 16-0 
pples, evapor- 

es nei na 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-2) 13-8) 17-5] 22-8] 26-6] 28-2] 22-3) 22-5} 18-7] 19-9) 19-8] 20-0) 19-4| 19-2 
runes,medium 

A: Ca a 1 “ |11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-8] 13-3] 16-6] 19-4) 25-2) 26-1) 18-2} 19-1] 16-9] 15-4) 15-7} 15-6} 14-3] 13-9 
ugar, granul- 

atedcs dis pees 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 31-2) 37-2) 43-2] 49-6) 53-3) 53-6! 38-0) 37-2] 48-0] 38-4] 31-6) 32-4) 32-8) 32-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8! 10-8] 11-0] 14-4! 17-6] 20-0] 22-6] 25-2] 25-2) 18-0] 17-6} 23-2} 18-2) 15-0} 15-4! 15-4) 15-6 
Tea, black......| + “ | 8:2] 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-7| 9-9} 12-5] 15-6] 15-9) 15-1] 13-6]§14-8]/§17-2/§17-5)§17-8|§18-0)$17-8) §18-0 
Tea, green......| + “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 9-7) 11-9] 15-1] 16-5) 16-1] 15-0}§14-8/§17-2/§17-5/§17-8/§18-0)§17-8)§18-0 

Omeecu ane oe oe 2 & | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-3] 15-2] 13-5] 13-5] 13-4) 14-3] 15-3} 15-3] 15-2) 15-3 
Potatoes........| 2 pks./24-1] 28-0) 30-3} 36-0) 32-7] 64-0) 70-7] 62-0) 86-7) 75-3) 52-8) 37-9) 47-1) 44-3) 87-4) 68-0 54-9) 54-7 
Winer ee ea bl Ganlomsy 7 7 +8 8 8 8 9 -9| 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ |. $ $ $ $ 
ANT SOOGS eos 5-48] 5-96) 6-95| 7-34] 7-96|/10-11/12-24/13-65/14-73|14-84/11-00/10-39/10-73/10-58/11-56)11-18)11-07/11-17 
Gil 5ek C. c. C. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc: €. C: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. 
Starch, laundry} 3 1b. | 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-4) 4-5] 4-8] 4-8] 4-8] 4-2] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-2) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1 
ae gird ag Wg ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 63-1] 69-8] 81-8} 83-1/125-9}110-1]114-3)112°6/104-4)112-2/105-2)102-2)102-3 
oal, bitumin- 

OUGi aL he ams “ & 134.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 47-3] 55-6] 63-6] 64-0] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5) 64-6] 65-1] 65-4) 63-5) 63-5 
Wood, hard..... “ ed.|32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-2] 44-5] 60-8) 79-8] 80-0} 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 78-6] 76-0) 76-0) 75-8] 75-5 
Wood, soft......|“ “ [22-6] 25-5} 29-4) 30-6} 31-1] 32-2} 44-0} 57-7/ 60-0} 69-1] 60-0) 58-9) 59-1 57-4) 56-4} 55-8] 56-3] 56-2 
Coaltoil}... 0: 1gal.|24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 23-1] 25-6] 27-8] 29-6] 40-5} 31-6] 31-1] 30-2) 30-4) 30-3] 31-5) 31-1) 31-2 

1 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*.]...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-88] 2-10} 2-56] 3-11] 3-17) 4-16] 3-55) 3-58] 3-53) 3-35] 3-40] 3-34) 3-29) 3-29 
$ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 
Reng. h eee 1 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 4-09] 4-45] 4-83] 5-54] 6-62] 6-90) 6-95) 6-92] 6-93] 6-87) 6-85) 6-87) 6-87 
: : $ $ $ $ 
Heatalsn.)a.oee 9-37/10- 50/12 - 79/14 - 02/14. 26/16-33/19-30/21-64|23- 49/25 - 67/21 -49|20- 97/21 -21/20 90/21. 87| 21 - 41/2127) 21-37 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83} 6-82| 7-29| 7-76] 9-98/12-36/13-92114-77/14-63]11-27/10-51/10-96/10-67|11-75}11-18/11-08)11-07 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-90] 8-65/10-81|12-00|12-42/12-79}10-08] 9-48] 9-58] 9-61/10-59/10-21) 9-97)10-16 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83} 6-55| 7-04 7-76] 9-87/12-24/13-58]14-32|/14-76]11-05/10-51/11-09}10-99)11-83/11-26/11-13]11-28 
Queee. sin. eee dass 5-15| 5-64 6-33] 6-87] 7-37] 9-74/11-83/13-07]/13-95|14-05/10-58/10-00/10-10] 9-92]11-06/10-37)10-34)10-34 
Carlo Ain wets. seek 5-01] 5-60| 6-50) 7-20] 7-74/10-27|12-39|13-62/14-75|14-91|10-83/10-31/10-66/10-42/11-57/11-31/11-13}11-24 
Manitoba ec): 1.2.4 5-85} 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-25] 9-98]11-67|13-29|15-20|14-38|10-63] 9-87]10-19|10-02/10-73/10-51/10-53}10-57 
Saskatchewan...... 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-80/10-34|12-05/13-86]15-15}14-52|11-04)10-25]10-57|10-67/11-18}11-12)10-90)11-18 
Das OvS) ALE es OAR ee 6-02] 6-50] 8-00| 8-33] 8-47|10-35/12-25|13-80|15-16]/14-56|10-63]10-09]10-50/10-93/11 -35/11-07/10-82/11-20 
British Columbia... .| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94]10-66|12-67|14-54/15-64/15-93/12-02|11 -45/11-77/11-66|12-44]11-99|12-13]12-15 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 
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a eentes ga | os S| 8 
“do | 5 | 8 reas na e | De 
LOCALITY 3 3 eile 3 3 as Ps ea a 
as) @sl|as/ 3) a6] 2s | as S49) sy | ad 
Be /se|Zel2s| es] a2 | $8 338| 33 | g 
= ° to Q, OH BR a ft 2 Q 
Bitaleaen| feu (tee eeiees > si a a se 
cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 30-6 | 25-1 | 28-3 | 17-4 | 13-7 21-0 28- 59-2 
Nova Scotia (average).........| 30-2 | 25-3 | 22-1] 17-8 | 14-0 15-6 23-2 58-4 
1S VGNEVu ss ol es 9, Phe 84-5 | 27-8 | 26-4 | 21-8 | 18-2 15 24-3 56-7 
2—New Glasgow........... 28-5 | 23:5 | 18-7 | 14-4 | 11-5 12-3 22. 56 
38—Ambherst................ 25-7 | 23-2 | 16-5 | 14-9 | 13-2 15-7 25 58-7 
ea ha fax) Aah Ne Ves. 84-7 | 27- | 25-2 | 18-8 | 15-3 16-1 25 58-3 
O-SWIRGSOPS. se. Sie ee 27-5 | 25 23°5 | 19 12 19 19 63-3 
Si EME Hire Uy eae be, eRe A ORE cps chen Cre ps “s <4. Sete see tad Sa. ee eee 50-2 
(—P.H..-Charlottetowm .| 26-7 | 25-3 | 23 17 14-2 12 20 vl +2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-1 | 24-4 | 22-7 | 18-1 | 13-7 16-3 24-0 61-3 
S-= MONCTON. wile hs ae eae 26-8 li Zhe Swe LeeGel Abe 12.98) eee 25 60 
OS uu s Oba: a. Le a 33-8 | 24-6 | 24-5 | 17-3 | 13-2 13 25 65 
10—Fredericton.:........... 33-2 | 26 25:8 | 21 14-2 19-5 23-3 60 
MES Ba porst ete tee Oe 26-7 | 25 go's (ieee DLO. le nana), 22-5 60 
Quebec (average)....... 25-4 | 22-5 | 24-8 | 15-5 | 11-5 18-4 24-8 87-9 
2 UC OCI si tet Aliant 26-6 | 238-8 | 20 15-2 4 11-2 16-9 25°7 54°5 
18—Three Rivers........... 26-1 | 25 25-2 | 18-4 | 12-6 18 24.7 60+b 
14—Sherbrooke............. 33-2 | 27 28-7 | 20-9 | 15-2 17-7 27-3 60 
LO OOLGL | Mise ot ea cx Ie 20 17-5 | 16 15 10 20 20 55 
L6G. vacinthne.: 6.) te 20-8 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 11-6 | 10-7 22 24-1 55-7 
trot sob sume Stil ue 23-7 | 22-5 | 28-5 | 13-5 | 10-7 20 25 58 3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 15 15 12 20 20! eV 22. 0a) Ue Oe Dae SO 1” SOB umn et et 
TS) Montreal eae bos aie be 32-5 | 26-6 | 28-8 | 15-2 | 11-6 15-3 29°3 . 59-2 
AUSSI c ii Rend, mo pe rota OA eG) 25 21 20-6 | 14-4 9-5 13 27-3 : 58 
Ontario (average)............ 31-8 | 26-2 | 24-0 | 18-0 | 18-9 20°6 27-9 “9 58-3 
2 tHE WAGA sof RELL, 381-2 | 24-5 | 23-9 | 16-6 | 11 20 26-4 2 59-4 
22—Brockvillows:. lik. 34-6 | 29 25-6 | 17-1 | 12-4 Dc fey | ie 2 58-3 
23—Kingston....... 30-1 | 24-2 | 22-4 | 17 12-6 17-6 23-8 3°9 54-7 
2a eller eniy Si) ee 27-4 | 28-2 | 24 17-8 | 11-7 24-7 28:2 4-6 60 
25—Peterborough........... 32-8 | 28-6 | 22-6 | 18-6 | 15-1 25-5 27-5 57-8 
Boe Oshawa nue eiaw.n Patel 31-6 | 27-8 | 24 18-7 | 14-8 24-2 29-2 2 59-4 
Hf AG Veh talp oie Ruan Te ON | a 29-6 | 25 23-2 | 17-4 | 15-1 3 28-3 -6 59-4 
B= UOLONtG ai Wiebe ae 33-6 | 25-7 | 26 16-3 | 14 24-2 80-6 2 59-6 
29-—Nisgara Malls, .<..,.. 2 32-6 | 27-2.| 26-6 | 18-9 | 13-8 2 33-3 7 57 
30—St. Catharines.......... 30-4 | 25-4 | 25-7 | 16-6 | 13-7 26°5 20 3 53°4 
o1——Bamaalton, sa... Ae ee 32-8 | 26-6 | 26 17-6 | 14-7 24-9 26 7 57°6 
32—Brantford....... 3346] 28°38 | 238 19-1 | 14-3 24 29°38 ‘7 60°5 
Pees C52) Wek wees 1 Ramet 31 26-7. |, 22°3.1°17 14 23°3 28-3 5 55°5 
pe Gueiph. 8. Heel aeh 30-1 | 24-9 | 21-7 | 17 14-2 23-3 26-7 5 53-7 
35—Kitchener.......6.....0 32-1 | 27-7 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 15-8 Oe8 4 ee) 5 53°9 
20-- WOOUstocktwwe.u.. Lk. 33-6 | 25:6 | 25-6 | 18-6 | 15 238 26-7 54-8 
erretrantord 6 86 0 ey. 3 25 22-2 | 18 14-8 24-4 28-7 57-1 
SA WONON #, LPR el, ne 34-1 | 27-4 | 25 19-5 | 14 23-6 27-1 “4 58-3 
39—St. Thomas........ 30 25°2 | 22-1 | 17-1 | 14-1 24-8 28 56-7 
BOG Mat hatn neue eee) 30-1 | 24-9 | 23-3 | 18 13-2 25 oF 7 56-9 
4 WiGGSOry. . oe ante, 30-4 | 24-2 | 23-8 | 16-8 | 12-9 24+] 26-5 8 58-7 
Voces C1 SiN: REY el ee Sean DP 30-7 | 24-5 | 24-5 | 19-7 | 15-8 23 °2 28-7 “5 61-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 31-2 | 25 22-5 | 18 14-3 24-2 25-7 ‘7 54-2 
aaa NOrthy Bava pam oe. Ae 37-7 | 30-7 | 26°7 | 19 14-2 25:7 35 ‘7 61-5 
45—Sudbury.........0.066.. 34-6 | 29 28-8 | 20-4 | 14-3 24-7 2 a 60-9 
BUCO ra ict vine sea sae Ps at 8c a Fa a ee So ee 61-2 
4/-— Dimming... .620..0.. 4 Ol Se) 2607 Moor Tens <7 aL oot 27°5 30 5 62 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-2 | 28-6 | 25-6 | 20-1 | 13-7 22-2 28-7 +3 61°4 
49—Port Arthur............. 380-5 | 23-9 | 21 18-1 | 14-2 22 36-2 “2 61-9 
50—Fort Walltainn\ cet oe 32:5 | 24-7 | 20:8 | 16-8 | 14-2 18-6 33-2 3 61-6 
Manitoba (average)........... 26-6 | 20-0 | 20-0 | 14-1 | 11.2 15-8 26-3 2 58-8 
OL WINnIper he tlie Us 26-9 | 18-9 | 20-3 | 12-9 | 10-9 14-5 23-7 “6 57-5 
Der Oranaon ssid deiie ul 26-3 | 21-1. | 19-7 | 15-3 | 11-4 17 28-8 ‘7 60 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 30-6 | 23-5 | 21-9 | 16-5 | 12-7 17-7 31-4 . 62-7 
53— CONDE hoe ait wie pyersite ye tte 30 22-1 | 19-6 | 14-4 | 11-6 15-3 30 63°7 
54—Prince Albert........... 30 25 22-5 | 18 14:3 19 30 60 
OD OASKA LOOM AU ee a ua 27-2 | 21-G | 19-9 | 15-6 | 11-5 17-2 80-4 60-4 
56-—Moosedawink iis ces 385 25-1 | 25-6 | 17-8 | 13-4 19-2 35 66-7 
Alberta (average).............. 29-6 | 23-0 | 21-6 | 15-9 | 12-0 19-6 31-6 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat....... 29-2 | 24-2 | 23.7 | 18 18-3 20 83-3 53°6 
58—Drumbheller............. 30 25 28 18 12-5 20 380 60 
59—Edmonton.............. 32 22-4 | 22-6 39.51 6.8 Of A ag Heme 


G0—Caledry 2 er oe 
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aPrice per single quart higher. bAdjacent localities 12c¢ to 16¢ per quart. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1927 
Fish Eggs Butter 
= ee an a 5 o {6 aot z y ze) 
Qa) Ss tH n el = : oa 3 SS a 3 nm > Loe! 
sos o§ 32| » E) a me £@ 7 eel) osc 2s aT AS oe -6 
Say Pare sy ie ‘aN Rhee Sa tenn ot ee Sou | a tos ne 6° Po 
OS rl sag] 282 HS Eo Bos aig Ta on Deo | wo o Q es sia 
Pak | SEO] a40§ pam: oD Stans aa (SSan| > ~-O9 lena 2, srs 2 
woe |ses|ee8| 38 | 3s |ses| os [goss] £2 | des lgess| 3 | BEs| 82 
See eqaalons | aao| Ge |sen] Sa 18o8s) 8c | $82 (82ge) 2 | ees] oh 
6) an = oI a w ea oO 4 a 0) Ss Qa 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ce nts cents cents 
19-2 39-6 21-9 14-0 60-7 20-6 20-2 37-1 22-2 64-1 52-0 12-3 42-9 46-7 
15-6 Be Rp Ge ae Pe eee 58-0 17-4 18-2 28-5 22-5 61-2 55-6 11-3 42-8 48-4] 4 
10 BO. Bee RRS cell, Reahelaides 50-70 18-1 15 29-5 23-2 63-3 58-4 |b 12-14 44 489 | 9 
a ee Re, A OO ek ae 60 16-9 20 32 20-5 59-2 51-7 | 12-14 42-3 48-3 | 3 
18 ld Cat org oor ae 50 B78) W476) O12E-b 21-4) 50-2 Ion 54-5 9 43-27} 49-5 | 4 
12 SOA OR Me. ee ell etal 60 16-7 16:3 29-3 24-1 66 57° |a 12-5- 41 48-1 
13-3 
14 eh er a PR ee 60 18 19-3] 31-4] 24 56-2 | 55 10 43-31 48-3] 2 
eRe RU ER LMT eRe RIL cron aeis | aw see <td jf 21 24-7 21-7 633 56-7 10 42-5 47 7 
he 4 ee eo Altre ae ae FP OO 19-1 21:3 42-4 22-7 51 48 9-10 38°7 44-8 
16-7 30: Os; tet) 2 10-0 56-9 17-6 17-2 36-4 22-2 63-0 54-5 12-1 44.6 47-8 | 9 
Pi aes eo placerat, (20 60 18-1} 17-4] 37-8) 21-5] 64-7 | 53 10-12 | 46:9) 49-8} 9 
18 OD» BAB aeE 10 60 16:5 15 43-2 21 70:3 54°8 la 13-5 43-6 A7+1 10 
20 OO. BL eee tle ee ee 55-60 19-1 18-4 39°7 21-8 66:9 55°9 12 43-4 46-6 | 44 
To GL Ae Seen: Pe A OF Le Oe fiat 50 16-5 18 25 24:3 OO.) Dae des de es on te 47-5 
15-6 31-3 22.8 10-6 60-8 20-5 20-8 30-4 21-9 63-2 50-4 12-0 40-9 43-2 I49 
10 25 BOL vial pean oe: 50 20 21 33 22°6 71-5 48-9 14 38°5 43. 13 
15-20 BO.) Mae Oise 10 60 23°38 23:3 32-5 24-3 65-6 49-5 13 42-5 43. 14 
15-20 | 35 30 ee eae 22 20-8 | 31-6] 21 66-2} 52 la 11-1] 40-7) 44-8 |y5 
ene 30 ee tO) | Shear cl Recon 20 21-5 31-7 22-3 56 47-6 12 40 41-8 |1¢ 
Pee) Ree 1 ee a 20 BE Oe Tr eee Se sol hn cae aaearried O a 26 19-5 61°2 52 9 Rates 41- 17 
pee ge ek | Se 18-20 10 60 20 18 35°3 20-7 65-8 62:5 10 fa eR 41-8 }79 
ae Re Fe a | Ae 8 50 Set Pe el eh Ge 3°6 24 50 47-8 12-5 41 45 19 
18 35-38 S5e eh ee. 75 19-3 21-2 31:4 20 64°6 43-1 14 41-7 43-7 20 
US lee ae, [ae SON 8 10 00 18-7 20 28-6 23 67-5 50:6 12 42-2 43-4 
17-9 30-4 93.9 12-4 64-0 20-1 19-4 39-8 21-4 66-1 52-9 12-4 43-6 46-3 lo4 
18 32 25 HS) Malioe atte. ae 20-2 21-1 41-2 20-7 77°5 52-1 12 43-2 45-8 |o9 
eee ee Oh he ie eh el ease ch 2 21-3 eh 90-5) ob 42-1 92-4) 7 'Gg-7\ >) 80-8) «20 42 45-1 [99 
15 35 25 LO=20lislasis esas 17-2 18-7 40-3 19-8 69-2 52-1 10 4] 43-9 94 
eens 30 20 10 eS TA 25 20 37°7 20-9 62-1 54 a-.9 45-1 46-7 25 
eee see ese 25 i aime bas 60 18-8 20-2 39-7 22-9 61-7 52 10 42-3 44-5 Jog 
Beem cl rte bert | Beebe abe ies ol oceans 20 18-7 41-9 23-5 67 55 lg: 44-3 45-4 ov 
20 a a a ae TQ. Pub Rees a. oe 20 18 34-2 21-3 57-8 49-2 | 10-12 43-2 46-2 log 
15 OB =98 fh SIR4OR oh bit on 60-72 238-2 16 43-1 20-8 76°7 53-2 la 13-3 45-5 46-3 log 
22 35 SOS ae Se NS Aare oe 20:3 17-8 41-4 20-4 68-7 54-9 12-13 40 46-5 30 
if 35 30 16 Gales 18 20-7 35-9 19 66:7 58 13 43-5 45-7 97 
20 35 D5 ial: PADD on. 60 18:4 17:5 44-5 20-1 70 55-5 13 43 46-4 Joo 
20 30 25 Roe Piles Koco 19°3 16-1 40-4 19-9 64-1 50 a 12-5 43°7 44-9 33 
15 33 22 TD Rittetratees. 333 21-1 19-2 37°8 20-1 66:2 53°3 la 11-8 43-7 44-8 |o4 
20 380 Zs 1 ACN Vee SL PN oe a, Se 22-5 18-7 43 20-4 76:1 51-8 12 43-2 44-8 Jor 
GRATIS | Ee he Ome | eres Antone egy | CHEER es Coc 60 22-5 19 36 19-3 65-3 52-2 12 42-7 44-8 36 
20 30 DONT EN Ne ttees Calbia ees 17-7 21 38-4 18-8 61-7 51-2 10 41 44-2 lon 
20 35 DOr EE tts Nal aeteret- oe 20-6 22 39-4 21 66-5 47-9 12 42-6 45-2 |9¢ 
15 25 1 Ny teal ae ae 50 18-9 19-7 41-2 21-5 62-6 55-2 11 44-3 45-6 99 
20 32 Zo ie Bea. A 50 20-6 19-4 43-6 21-7 60 8 55 12 46-5 47-1 |49 
18 35 20 OT [ Ses Poa 20 24 38-5 20-4 60-9 §2-1 12 43-9 46-9 |4q 
20 35 28 TD) Aiea. 20°5 21 33-9 19-5 65-6 53-3 TO Ie Sette st 3 46-9 I49 
RCAC | | hos ehcrse| | Qhebcaeas esl | ERSe EReE | eect cee 18-4 20 47-2 21-8 64 56-2 12 45-5 45-5 |49 
Burret Mal | Pinta ee 20 es Pe Ne fae eters ete te ys 18 36-7 20-5 54 47-1 12 43 44-8 |44 
AP te 25 Fr Bee recs |< Be | | As Siac OE 18-5 19-3 39-7 24-4 65-2 55-5 12 45-5 49 Jas 
Pri tee 25 25 10 75 21-8 20 84-5 24 76 54-8 15 43 48-7 |4¢ 
Bitch seat 380 Becher et gal | SA ett 75 217 21-7 37-2 24-9 67:5 53-3 17 an eesl ase ead? 
apanohauagore: «IPS eto kerats Surs| ists eucas Tenia bore ecks o [incens oheus’ one 18-2 20 30°7 21-2 71:2 D2POU a LOM a lec eerie 50-2 48 
Fgh Phy See || ete Eh sec Ra | ar eh ePRN | OL | 29 ec 20-2 20-3 46 22 64-1 52:6 13 45 47-7 49 
12-5 OU. EVE des. Ol > Sie tees 19 iy 41-4 24-4 62 52-5 la 14-3 46-7 47-1 |x 
15 25 Lie dl | Serene ae 80 20 16-2 46-8 23-5 65 53-5 la 14-3 43-2 48-4 
ee lle ae eae es 4 KS. Reel (eodero ae 20-7 17-9 37-4 22°4 67-5 50-4 12-5 40-5 44-9 Jy 
Beret Abe tetrad 25 Witt RN | AS. Al tee 19-6 17-1 41-3 21-2 72-1 52-7 13 40-9 46-1 |55 
Peon ae 30 18 i cledy Meet Wie chs Nene 21-7 18-7 32-8 23-6 62-8 48 12 40 43-7 
26-3 29-4 15-8 1G Shive, Sa. 24-9 23°5 37-4 23-0 60-2 48-9 12-8 40-1 47-9 53 
25-30 30 THD S| Dacor | Stes are 23-7 23-1 37-3 22-3 61-2 48-5 13 38-7 48-5 |p 
| 25-30 | 25-30 15 TOS Sr tee 25 22-5 35 PRIS | She Sk 48-1 12 40 49-2 Jee 
25 30 15 DOV Ue eter os. 25 22-7 37-4 23 +3 61-2 46-5 13 40 45-8 56 
25 30 lsh all Souk mites | Meee ates 25 25-7 39-9 22-5 58-1 52-5 13 41-6 47-9 
23-4 27-8 18-1 PS Sh eses 5 23°27 23-1 37-2 24-4 61-3 49-4 12-0 40-7 47-5 [po 
30 30 20 207 gue wane 23-7 25-8 37°8 23-1 64-2 53-9 11 43-7 47-2 58 
25 30 SY he Were ceie oe Poe aise ae 27-5 25 30-8 24 56-7 46-7 ja 12-5 37-5 48-3 59 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17:5 1) Bere 20-6 BSA 83-4 24-5 68-2 49-2 ja 12-5 41-7 48-3 [an 
25 30 15-25 ES Silt peas ce. 25 21-4 41-4 23-1 62-5 49-5 12 38-7 47-8 61 
18 25 15 ZO WA Rrae tee or 21-7 20 42-7 27-5 55 47-8 12 41-7 45-8 
21-3 74 9a | Soe Ue Sebi ae e. 22-6 22-5 40-4 28°8 64-1 50-9 13-2 45-9 49-8 62 
Beha 30 ee 18 oe 23-7 25 43-7 23-9 61-4 52-5 ja 12-5 42-5 50 63 
28 te | ee ae 20) Ble es 2. 27-5 25 82°7 25 59-3 49-5 la 14-3 46-2 50-8 64 
30 Spe legate a ZO. wise 2052. 24-5 25-4 36-7 25-°7 67:3 58-5 Ja 14-3 50 50-6 65 
20 SOR) | ePe eo Oy Pe ach: 18-4 20-6 42-1 21°6 59-7 45 a 11-1 46-2 47-6 66 
17 ZOE he peers: Blaktet | | SNA ae 20-2 18-3 41-2 21-6 64-9 46-3 la 11-1 39-7 46-4 67 
15 7 ohm | SE de ie ie ZOD Nave wets: 22-5 20°3 38-9 22-3 65-2 50-7 ja 14:3 46 50-2 68 
17°5 BO ee lta aoe 21-2 21-7 45 25 62-1 47 |a 18-3 50 53 a 
Vaan 25 ahi anis tavastihes Buc cht taris ail ata ot ate: Gis 22-5 23-5 42-5 25 73-1 57-5 la 14-3 45 49-5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Canned Vegetables 


































8 esi Wi Oe a ta ¢ 
fo} — » 
Mi ee 6 66 . Bic: Nees ae ; 
| oa) EY leet | eae | (>| ee eee ey 
Locality A=il a | Gan aN es 35 85 : sos 
ie & Ss) BBS. 3B am ~ og ie, as 
nee AS acs nS aN Oo 6 ae OY likes O38 po a. 8 
ga | oe | eS | Ste} ee | Se | Sa lee ee | ci 
ae) Sn ah | Hoh] oe nage Qs ay oof ae 
=o os Brent SS Wie ke) 2G aR oe Sta om 
(eo) fQ MN ex faa fam cm ion Ay ie) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-0 a9 18-3 5-2 6-2 10-8 12-5 16-3 16-5 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average)................ 30-9 8-2 17-3 5-7 6-6 $-8 13-6 18-0 17-5 17-3 
HL ey CHILE Vr, SeUe Ce) Melo eas cat ames eee 31-3 8 17-6 5:8 6-7 10-1 13-1 18-2 17-4 urpear A 
2—New Glasgow..........00002-- 31-4 8 16-5 5-4 6 9-9 14-1 16-7 16-5 16-6 
Breage ata dat casi Woe Rue eee NO a MORRIE Minh nen 30 8-7 17 5:7 6-7 9-7 13-2 19-3 18-4 16:7 
AAT Xa wc Le eas cic a Ns 31-4 8 18-2 5-6 6-7 9-8 12-5 17-8 16-8 16-7 
aot S VAG IS(0} Chae aA oe Oo 8 Re as yee 31-3 8-3 18 6-2 7-5 10 15 20 20 20 
Ga mun. wale ao epi eerie eee 30-2 8 16:3 5-4 6 9-3 13-8 16 16 16-3 
7—P. K.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7:4 19-7 5:3 6 10:7 15 16-2 16-7 16-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-5 8-5 18-1 5+6 6-4 10-9 14-4 16-5 16-1 16-0 
SriMOnevon set: Leer ok amieineate 34 8-7 17-5 5:8 6-7 11-7 14-4 17-1 16-1 16:2 
O=- SU WOH m ELS ee, doe hae aa 30-5 8-7 19-5 5-3 6 10:5 12 15-9 15:8 15-3 
LOT ECETICTOT: : AAERe alakel nunede 31-5 8-7 17-7 5:5 6-7 11-4 16 15-2 14-6 14-9 
1 ieee DPE ALON Thal -\ Fy eke OR ml We gy ok an! 30 8 17-5 5-7 6 10 15 17-7 £737 17-7 
Quebec (average)................... 29-7 6-4 17-7 5-1 6-3 9-5 12-6 14-6 16-1 15-5 
UF. 0), ViGY of eee et ict PRM ONE nso 29-9 7:5 17-8 5-2 6-4 9-9 12-9 14-7 16-1 16-3 
138-—-Dhree Rivers). isso. 66. 6cseeess 31 6 18-4 5+5 6 9-9 13-6 14-8 18-8 15-4 
14S OP TOOK Lt. aise tele die tans s 27-8 6-6-7 17-6 5:2 6-3 9-8 13-9 15-5 17-3 15-8 
BO SOOLe] New AL Pinviten co . SRe aay tt ee 28-2 6 17-4 4-5 6-5 9-6 1 15-6 18-4 15-3 
16; oo. Elyacinthe 255... o0oneneee. 29-2 5 17-2 4-9 6 9-8 13 14-7 15 16:3 
LLY Germ FG Kol mua =. Oy ae oa le IR LU er 27-7 |5:3-6-7 17-7 5-2 6:5 9-2 13-3 13-7 14-4 15-7 
18=-MNetiord MineS:.'ss sinters: 82-4 6-7 17-6 5:7 6-6 8 12-5 15-6 17-4 16-7 
eof cadel Hos hit atcyey Geena am ERNE Da po 30-8 5-3-8 18 43 5-8 10 12 14-2 14-6 14-7 
AME Ve hea ae eg ot ee ee 30-2 6-8 ey 5-4 6-8 9-3 11-5 12-3 13-1 12-9 
Ontario (average)................... 32-3 7-4 18-0 4-8 6-2 11-4 12-9 15-4 15-4 15-4 
Fo 0 ie a Rm Be oe OT 34-5 7-3-8 18-2 5:8 6:3 11-8 11-7 15-5 14-6 15-2 
22—Brockville SORE Rn o REN os Fase tome 31-6 6-7 17-2 5-4 6 10-8 10-6 14-6 15-3 15-1 
Pe GATOR. oes, een oe 29°3 6-7 15-4 5°3 5°4 10-2 12-6 13-8 13°1 13-7 
ea ellevillaty:!. 202s. pmeeleene 30°3 6-3 17-1 4-6 6-1 11:4 13-4 14-4 14-4 14-6 
2p>-Peterborough... . isis). .mlcdbbe « 30-2 7:3 17-1 4.3 5-5 12-2 13-4 14-6 14-2 14-6 
26—Oshawa bigynes 2 Yrs xs iea sisi amen 34-8 7:3 15 4-2 6-5 11-4 12 15:3 15-2 15-2 
Ae UT, WAC ei ge Semel Ele Ee 32-4 6-7 19 4-9 6 10-6 12-6 15-3 14-7 15-2 
28—Toronto Fp TS 2 eee crc tec rao 34 7:3-8 18-3 4-7 5:9 10-5 12-3 15-2 15-4 15-1 
20-—Niagara Falls... .s...3.<.sssdu0. 34-2 7-3 18-7 5 6 11-8 13-2 15-6 16-5 16-3 
Buss. CRISMINOS. «ici c «sche Suchies < 31 7°3 17-8 4-6 5-4 11-7 13-1 14-7 14-4 15 
OL LAIN TOM S22 .tads ee 34-9 7°3 18 4-4 6-1 11-6 122 15-2 15 15 
as oc 1: Sr ae 33-5 7:3-8 17-8 4-3 5-9 12-8 13-2 14-9 14:8 14-9 
Pe AARNE yr e.5-s4 ce ee okies 32-2 7°3 18-3 4-3 5-6 12-6 13-4 15-1 15-7 15-2 
34—Guelph Aa cus: ao Raia te ieee. ass ene ARS 30-8 7:3 18-7 4-5 6-3 11-7 12 15-3 14 15 
Sion matcbemer,,. . isAaue) «bene 32-3 7°3 18-5 4-3 6-1 12-1 13-1 15-4 15-5 15-5 
Soy OOdBIOGK. 0h.) asks sch geunion. 31-6 |6°7-7-3 17-7 3°8 6-2 11-7 12-7 15 15-6 15-4 
Rae ST TE 6 ce Re et? pone Rp ar 32 7:3 18-7 4°3 6-2 12-1 13 15:7 15-3 15-4 
Pe LONGON. 0) bc slag ck sae andiss 33-1 7°3-8 18-7 4°6 5:8 11 13-1 15-6 15-5 15-5 
Bore, | DOMDRS.2 1). . cass csh class: 30-5 |7-3-8-7 19-1 4-7 6-3 12 13-5 15-7 15-9 15-3 
40—Chatham ofa she SR Gn: GaeiinTs 9 “avec BinaTne 82-3 6:7 18 4-3 6-2 11-3 14-1 15-2 15-8 14:5 
41—Windsor SB dals Bisils SPIE a. ogee alate 30-8 8-9-3 17°9 4-8 6 11-6 14-2 15-3 15 15-2 
mamrartn. 0. t,t a baneb es 34 3-8-7 18-6 4-6 6:5 11-8 13-6 16 16-2 15-5 
OAD ON SOUN..4..< sa 4.4 u'eeeen oe 32-4 |16-7-7-3 18-3 4:3 6 10-7 13-5 15-9 16-9 15-9 
Bee OLE ORY 6.) 1, a ahs sede a x 31-7 WES Mak Rel te 5°4 6-7 11-2 13-8 15-8 15-1 15-5 
SALE UTE) 50 Cg RR ED OD tht 9 derek 33-8 8 17 5-7 7:7 10-4 14 16-8 17-4 16-5 
Bem DUNE a. ob. 3's iss kite eben: 33 8-3 18-8 5-6 7 11:3 13-1 17-7 18-2 18 
47—Timmins...... Has selass ove eiemapebater: 32-2 8-3 17°3 5-8 7-1 10 14-2 16 16 16-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32-2 | 7-3-8 19-3 5-4 7:6 12:3 14-5 16-2 16-2 16-2 
49—Port Arthur... 30-8 6-7 19-2 5°5 5-9 9-4 11-7 15-6 15-3 15 
32-7 6:7 17-1 5-3 5-8 11 10°5 15:7 15-4 15:7 
32-2 6-7 18-4 5-4 6-4 11-4 12-5 18-1 17-7 17-6 
83 7 19-4 6-4 6-6 11-3 12-5 18-4 17-8 16-8 
31-4 6-4 17-3 5-3 6-1 11-4 12-5 17-8 17-6 17-1 
31-9 8-3 18-8 5-5 6-7 11-0 13-0 18-5 18-3 18-1 
82-4 cee | ae 5-4 7 12-2 12-2 18-8 18-6 17-5 
30-4 UME ILE a tinte ats 5-3 6-9 8-6 12°5 18-2 17-7 18 
31-2 8 17-5 5+5 6-2 11-3 13-9 18-1 18-6 18-6 
33-7 8-8 20 5-8 6-8 11-8 13°3 18-9 18-4 18:3 
32-8 8-6 18-3 5-5 6-4 11-4 10-3 17-4 18-5 19-0 
sia alatebeee (ajo ate Sete aes 32-8 8-9 20-1 5-7 7 12:3 11-1 17-8 19-6 18-4 
be Orumbetiarc hb ee 83-3 8-9 19 5-6 6-9 11-7 10:3 17-3 17-5 20-2 
BO TSCINONGON 6 este. ho ues. 31:5 8 19 53 5-7 10 95 17-2 17-7 18-3 
60— algary Ais Beate ar tat ehs hasta aaeate eae 83-3 8-4 17:1 5:5 6:5 11:4 10-3 17-1 18-7 19-2 
bi wothiriige. cio ie. 33-2 8-10 16-5 5:6 6 11-7 10-2 17-5 19-2 18-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 33°9 9-3 20-8 5-7 6-5 9-9 9-6 17-7 18-0 18-3 
rips aie ah la A gD agi 84-2 8-3 20-5 5:5 6-4 11-2 10-7 17-4 18-8 19-2 
63— Nelson ales alefat ars stotaus (slarale cia seroten ea 383 10 18-5 5-9 6-4 10°9 10-6 18-5 19-€ 19-5 
OO OLE nes gellar seule cet t 31 9°3 15-9 5-8 5-8 9-8 9-5 17-2 18-3 18-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-2 |8-3-9-5 22:6 5-5 6-2 8-5 7:8 16-7 17-6 16-9 
OG NERCDUN OSs cracks. vee ees, 33 3-9-5 20:9 5°5 6 9-1 8-5 15-9 16-3 16-3 
OT VICIOUR Naess te eee ees, 34-2 10 23-6 5-5 7-1 9-6 9-6 17-6 17-1 17-4 
Bee BNR. Co ey. ERY, 35-7 8-9 22-5 5-7 7 9-7 10 18-1 18-1 19-7 
Oo--Frines Fuperts. i. o0..002 50. 36 10 21°7 6 7:3 10-3 10 1 20 18-5 19 
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o 
i ; é 
© flo) 5 ~ : - & 
ss a j 2a | § ora a > $ g 
ey ie g ~e | Bo [on ; Es oe Og a 
fee |e Be] Sapiete, Pee i tecol Bow ihoge flee 
pa Sa es s (ayes Sten a6 ae or BO Qe gro Be 
ee oe feet tot ee Gee ae bees (ue lh peo bee koe at Be 
oe Ei $ S = ou 5.0 ore BO15 g A ao Sou gh 
sau os LD eo =e 3 leech mB qe a Ho Eo 
SS & =i 3 o Em 52 cr 2 soM =) Be aN Caer om 
al es a py ey 5 a ee O AS. O s iene ie 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
ra Ri aes p 13-9| 17-9] 18-4 78-4 27-8 65-6 43-5 
tar tas 14-2| 18-0| 19-2 82-2 30-2 63-9 41-3 
ple lo) ag lid. 1607 | ta8 F'39¢9 77-9 29-5 Ria el ae: 1 
ete aca th as 14-5} 17-5 | 17-4 80-8 29-2 55-6 40°") 2 
abe a: . 13-9 | 18-1 1 1963 90 29-2 60 47-5 | 3 
Seat piee ate 14 17-3] 19-3 78 29-5 64+7 39 «| 4 
Bee lads 14 20 20 87-5 ae oe en 45 | 5 
AAA ais 8 152 |i ie-5 fo 1g-8 78-7 28-7 63:2 35-2 | 6 
Oe a en 14-2] 16 17-8 97-5 29-7 75 50 17 
is 4-7 | 1: 16-4| 17-7] 19-0 85-6 29-5 67-9 48-2 
Re 16-21) 89767 1! 19 80 33-1 65 60. «(| 8 
Shah ae 18 18-5] 20 90 27-5 62-5 43 | 9 
Ne ate 14-7 | 16-8 | 17-8 86:7 29-8 79 44-8 |10 
Ae ape LEP Mee RV ages elk Seni 28-7 65 50 [11 
a Ane 3-9| 18-2| 18-0 85-0 27-3 68-6 42-4 
sey eo tet, ipo? Vee tags high 85-5 25-2 74-3 43-3 |12 
: i ae 14-6] 20-4| 18-3 93-3 25 67 +5 43-2 |13 
i 1. 13-3: Weasel 248.8 94 30-3 69-8 43-6 |14 
ie 6 fe 1856 | FUG [Oo 18°6 75 26-3 72-5 40-8 |15 
ee ea i: 19-3 |) te. 1 "18-4 85 Cea een cao 41-4 {16 
6 me 13-2| 19 18-7 80 27-5 60 42-7 |17 
: Boy | 1- 1s.7/|) | 19 17-2 97-5 Ss Pr MOL 44-2 |18 
5 ‘< 12-6| 17-7| 17-7 86-3 25-2 67:6 38-1 |19 
ek Be a. 13-91) 48-6 | 18-2 68 26-2 68-7 43-2 |20 
Bel ae tds 13-9| 17-5] 18-5 77-4 27-0 64-8 40-3 
7-9| 5-5| 1 13-9] 17-6] 20-8] 76-7] 27-2] 64-6] 42-3 [21 
4-9 | 2- 12-7] 18-91 18-4 70 27-4 10 42-6 |22 
i es, 13 17 17-7 81-2 25-4 61-5 40-4 {23 
ahaa ea ed 15 16-5 | 17-2 82:8 26-7 67 38 (24 
7 466 {0 1 14-2 |) 16-7 |. | 17-7 71-2 26-3 60-4 36-8 |25 
Cea Wt: 12-9] 17-7] 18-7 74-5 27-5 66-3 41-2 126 
8 ae ee 13-3| 18 17-8 84-5 26-3 64-8 36. (27 
ey be 13-3] 16-7] 17-9 73-4 26-7 63 37-9 |28 
ae ae 13-4] 18-11 17-8 83-3 27-5 71-2 40-4 129 
a ty Ee 14.21 17 16-4 81-7 26-7 58 37-5 130 
pilus gud 5 ieo ies 71-7 26 64-7 43 131 
Sole Ld ecg. 14-7) 17 16-6 65 26-8 53-7 38-8 (32 
oleae ad. 13-1| 16-6] 17-8 73 23 63-7 37 (33 
be Geil bee 13-1.) 1b-8 | 48 66-8 25-8 61-7 39-1 134 
eT Ape e 12-5] 1v-3| 17-3 69-5 95-5 57 36-4 135 
ea arg MA 13-3 {16-5 | 46-7 71 28-3 65 36-3 136 
hay aha Siege oy Miged |i) iesd 81-8 26-3 70 39-6 (37 
ON etd ee 13 15-7] 16-8 90 25-3 58-3 39 (38 
gra Vit as@ ha ds 13-3| 17-71 18-1 83-6 26-7 81 40-4 |39 
MN pie Poel § 13-4] 16-8] 17-7 81-5 25-3 65-3 40-2 140 
Se Gah gs ipo tiese ft 18 73-2 25-5 67-3 40-6 [41 
14-61 18-3] 20 4. 
ea ea 14-1-|) 17-3 |. | 18-9 84 30-3 76 41 143 
al RE ot elk 13-61 18 19 74-5 28-1 61-2 40-3 |44 
a na 16 Wyse hei 82-5 30 67-5 44-5 (45 
Beebe: 4° 16-7| 19-5 | 20-4 86-6 29-4 72-5 48-9 146 
ath ae ted: 15-3| 21 21 88-3 31 66-7 46-7 |47 
a7 4.8 | 2: tek lore te cali 73 28-2 58-7 41 (48 
7a). \a dbs 14-7 | 18-3) 20-4 08-6 27-1 60 40 49 
7-3| 3-4| 1-58 13-51} 17-6] 20- 70 27-4 60-4 42 
Bail ow hun bee “oar aarede Met: 69-5 28-1 58-5 42-6 |61 
18-6 79 28 6 
enV ee lt ase ee tiie | aoe 25-6 28-5 67-7 50-3 
Sian bata 15-4) 19-4] 19-3 75 98-5 08-3 49-1 [58 
5 29 
Shr Ld bell 12-5| 21 21-9 75 29 64 50 jo 
g:7') |) 4-8) 01-12 14-9| 18-8] 20-6 77: ) 53 [55 
4| 19-3 75 27-9 70 
Pathak aed done ara tinins |. isd 72-4 21-2 65-0 48-8 | 
7-6| 49| 1-20 14-81 1881 18-6 72-8 27-1 70:7 62-5 |57 
Sa tis 15 19-2] 19 72-5 28-7 63-5 44-7 |61 
RNa sagen Wa eee 12-2| 17-4| 16-5 74-0 28.2 65-2 49-1 
de etek qe 14-4| 18-7] 17-9 75-8 31-2 68 51-2 |62 
abate aces 13-7 | 18-3| 17-5 79 33 67 52 (63 
verbal Rokk det 13 17-9| 16-2 75 31 68 49-2 |64 
Saber ft 10-51 15-6| 14-6 68-7 25 60-2 43-1 |65 
alee & 10-7| 14-9] 14-2 64-8 24-4 56-7 44-3 166 
melee lL 11-1| 16-9] 15-7 76-7 26-9 62-6 47-3 |67 
toes bu 11-7| 18-9| 19-5 79 27-5 73 53 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Locality 





Dominion (average) 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
fA SVGNON as eh ie cee dee 
2—New Glasgow........ 
O--ATUNELSt. ie chi keds: 


sete eae 


GS TurO Me eee 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
Oe StAPOWno eet le ee 
10—Fredericton.......... 
M=——Bathurst.2!. fF... eek 
Quebec (average) 
12-@uebee.. 22... see. 
4138—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 

1 =—-SOrel elses eat ee cl 
16—St-Hyacinthe........ 
i—St. Jonnts. =. .s2.e0e0e 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............. 
OTT A ats nee ts ea ge 


94=—Otta wane cr week 


23—HKingston............. 
20--Oshawarsie.. osc etek 


29—Niagara F'alls........ 
80—St. Catharines........ 
381—Hamilton... PG ty 
382—Brantford...°........ 


34—Guelph............... 


4o—Sarnia, ...:0...../ 220 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt............... 


48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 


Saskatchewan (average)... 
Do ELINE eine. 


British Columbia (Aver’ge) 
62—Fernie!., to). Be 
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nS; ne fo) So 
pn ae f i|eas 
Be a Pa SO Sie 2 
SS .| 2. &. |Aok 
Sce\re8| of | ES | oom 
gC ml OU h Oak 
Sf als 2 $a /85 8 
Oo al cn oO 
cents | cents cents 
8-2 7-8 28-1 
8-4) 7-9 29-8 
8-7 8-1 82-5 
8-3 UN 31-1 
8-5 7-6 28-3 
7:8 7:3 28-3 
8-5 8 2 
8-6 TP Gy ae 29-4 
8 7:4 | 65 28-6 
8-3 7-8 | 63-0 27-0 
8-7 8 67-1 29-3 
8-5 8 65 26-5 
8-1 7:6 | 63:3 28-2 
8 7:7 | 56-7 24 
7-6] 7-1) 59-9 26°8 
1°38 6-8 | 60 26-8 
8 7-5 | 61-2 27 
7-6 teed tO ged 26-4 
7-6 RM RH PaaS Shel Ky ee 25-6 
7-6 7:2 | 59-4 Biel 
7-4 7 2-5 26-7 
8 7-4 | 61-9 25+8 
7-2 6:9 | 59-7 26-4 
7:4 7-2 | 56-9 28-7 
8-1 7:8 | 62-5 re | 
7:5 71 | 08-5 207 
8-5 7:8 | 61 28-2 
7:5 7-2 | 58-8 27-7 
8-1 8-1 | 62-8 25.7 
7-9 7:4 | 68-7 25-4 
8-5 8-1 | 66-2 26-5 
8-2 8 65-8 25 
7°5 7: 62 25-3 
8 7: 66-3 29 
8 8 58-4 he 
7: 7: 67 26-2 
7 60-9 25-8 
ff 60-7 25-2 
7: 60 26+1 
ii 55-6 25-8 
7: 63-3 25 
7: 60 25 
66-8 27 
8 
‘7 
+] 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher price 


Higher price for petroleum 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to 





coke. f. Petroleum coke. 





Sepoewpoas 


XXX, per quart. 


Vinegar, spirit, 
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s than in bulk. 
coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. 
a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 








Salt fine, in bags, 
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c. Calculated 


per lb. 
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16-371 
16-438 


Se fate i756" 
15-00-15 -50 
17-00 


oes isha 
15-50-16-50 
1 


5-00 
16-25-16-75 
ie 6-14-50 
15-50-10-00 


14-50 
16-50-17-00 
16-50 
15-75 
15-875 
15-50-15-75 
16-00 
15-50 
15-50 
14-75 


16-00 
16-00-16-50 
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15-50 
£15-50-16-00 

15-75 
15-50-16-00 

16-50 
17-00-17-50 
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price per cord from price quoted. d. 
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Wood Rent 
g r=] 8 gs oy = 
n 8 NS re oS S15 ee g aed wey £ © a 
8 a 5 Atel EU east lh ee ul SEeos (Seae Se 
£8 & 8 BES S cis oF $2] FoS8s [Rosas 
eee o i Teak o aes BS Sn OBS ee SaSSey 
= a a 2 8. 2 S268. is) saleassalagaegee 
Q oO qj oa = a |oa RR 
$ g $ $ $ ARCO $ $ 
10-167 12-983 12-074 14-477 8-993 10-942 10-087 “2 111-2 Be 485 19-687 
9-060 11-690 §$-000 10-600 6-690 7:°250 6-000 -8 |12-6 22-419 14-917 
7°45 9-20-9-60 6-00 7:00 5:00 OS OOM EE amem ie tienen! 33-35]10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14- “00 | 1 
Be oa ek Rw Dah a OA ee ei c8-00 c6-00 13- 20-00 14-00 2 
00 12-50 9-00 10-00 eS OL OLD IAIN Lane SUMS ligt Mac 6-00 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11- 00-11: 50 |11-60-12-50 14-00 15-00 8-00 EOD iad (8 en NO Pt 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
BFS eer i 10-00-11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 GeO eee eee eh 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 5 
9-75-10-%5 |1d12-50-15-00 9-00 10-00 6:00 (OTHE al (4 EMP Bee 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
0-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-50 c7-50 7-50 12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 7 
16-875 heey 10-375 44-875 Miiad 8-583 6- 4141-4 27-060 19-250 
210-00-12-00 -00 210-00 212-00 29-00 30/13 130-00-45-00 ;20-00-25-00 8 
11-00-13-00 j11- 7 14-00 |13.00-16.00]14- 00- 17-00 |6- 50. 5. 0) 7-50-10-00 -00-9 30-32/10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 9 
8-00-12-00 -00 9-00 10-00 COR ONS tees aia Se) +80-6- 10-11 25-00 18-00  |10 
OSD OG? | belles rari S 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 4. 2 18-00 15-00 1/11 
9-821 13-786 13-810 15-601 9-381 10-981 ii- 10-9 aa 167 15-188 
10-00 14-00 014-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12: é Le wPAh 0082 -OONI me a nates 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 cs: é 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 113 
10:50 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 29-30]10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 114 
Ca, AER ean ee c14.67-17.33}c16-00-18-67| c10-67 613-33 10: 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 115 
a ta solstane oremsteratt are ot, ee eee ey lll ene Regt sb CLE GJ Arimura GHZ aL: Bee. cute ale 9-7/18-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 116 
10:00 |12-00-13-00 12-00 14-60 8:00 9-00 e12- AS 28/12-5/23-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Sena. Leeda TD DO Weeks Va oe CLO Mies ae mee CORO) BEES dln) bey Ley 16-00 11-00 /18 
11-00 |12-50-14-00 16-00 |17-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00]12-00-13-00 16-00 8-10]25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8:25 |12-50-14-00 c16-00 017-23 7-00 9-00 cg: y 10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 120 
10-705 12-308 13-114 18-969 10-024 12-350 ii. 29-2 110-4 28-768 20-900 
9-25 113-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 10 |25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
BOSD ED Pesan Ob me MD Es Lee 8 ELO0G Flee As eae C61) 9210 heal oe ee Uo 30-32/10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
10-00-11-00 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 14:00 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 10- 7°28110 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8:00 9-00 7: 8 |20-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 125 
Pain Mion El 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 cl3- 27-30}10 |20-00-85-00 |18-00-25-60 |26 
9-50-11-50 14-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 Cli t 10 |18-60-25-00 113-00-15-00 |27 
11-00 12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13: 6-7/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 128 
g 210-50 g £ £ g g 10 |25-00-30-00 |18 00-23 00 |29 
210-00 211-00 g g g g g 6 |{80-00-35-00 |120-00-.5-00 130 
9:00 111-50-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12- 7 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 131 
9-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 cs: 28-30)10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 132 
8-00-10-00 |10-00-12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12 9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
12-50 |10-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9- 27-28110 |24-00-30-00 |116-00-20-00 134 
10:00 |10-00-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 OE 1h) Aa ee 28-30} 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
10-00-12-00 12-00 10-00 15-00 6-00 GOO. No ee ag iy 25-27|10 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-16-00 136 
10-00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12- 10 |30-00-40-00 !19-00-25-00 137 
in OO 1200-13200) PE eh CLSOO Ha: We c11-25 ell-: 24-25/14 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
1-00 |11-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 PVAEL DR Ae Bek Se ey Oram lec Seep: 1 20-0 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {39 
10- ae: -00 WOOO ie ices aa CISEOO HAS erate c16-00 {c9-00-15-00 12-5}25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 140 
210-00 212-00 g ce & 226-00 g c & 222-00 |Ice& 218-00 12 |40-00-50-00 |!30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50! |13-00-15-00 |.......... PRS lias, heme te Mee 13-50 13-50 30-32115 |25-00-35-00 120-00-30-00 |42 
nee 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 10-00 0 8-3}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
ZisDO AG Means a eae? 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 10-7/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12- 00-14 -00 14200 eh bak c15:00-17-25).......... c10-50-15-00 012-75 15 n 25-00 {45 
2-00 |11-00-12-06 13-00 ¢€15-00 00’ |¢12-00-15-00]........2.6. 27-30)15 22-00 14:00 {46 
oo 16-00 10-00 13-50 |6-00-7-00 TOs O Yt. Sak ate ee 10 p 25-00-35-00 147 
8-00-11-00 10-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 148 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 12-00 c14-00 11-00 CLSEOO Mee, ic. geeks 8-3]25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 12-00 13-00 11-00 Pe OOM Ales 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 {50 
12-000 14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 SeG2si tees. ate 32-0 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOOO MeL ged owe 8-30/15 135-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Sao Gen. ae ee 5 15 125-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-125 17-875 8-250 12-060 8-833 10-625 12-333 | 34-4 {10-8 35-000 23° 750 
9-00-12-00 |17-00- 17-50 |.......... 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 8-3/30-00-50-00 80-00 [53 
9-00-10-00 19-00 17-00 18-50 6:50 GOO fled Be se 10 |25-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 10:00 30-35} 10 35-00 25:00 155 
10-00 LIGA DRA ree Cuda 15 00) Aneele seen Be c14-00 c14-00 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-500 RAED Tes ee eee ea 9-000 11-333 10-000 11-3 28-750 20-750 y 
g£ gz £ g 11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 157 
LE A BR ee ae EC Oe A Re 7 ee Seas 10 r r 58 
h5-00- 6-00 VOSOOPANs ee cect col ater crane one 6-00 c8-00 c7-00 10 35-00 25-00 {59 
h6-00-11-50 |f TOLCO= 14250 [tories secs ee 12-00 14-00 13-00 15. |20-00-35-00 |20:00-25-00 |60 
PCG. cee an ee eer boy Cane, RR oe 10 30-00 18-00 61 
16-275 S20 c1) crata ces ea aie oN 9-500 10-167 5-504 5 35, 1 j12-7 26-250 20-625 
So ahi be eeeiea hy dae alo lei As nse cette 12-00 16:00 5-00 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
920r1 14660) 12270-1550 |b. sen Y. oe dou ee@teds 9-00 11-75 c7-50 12 |22-00-31-00 |20-00--25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 WE BO) wal teisisssneticid hake oe: 9-00 NOMA cach an i aes ea 11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 DU SOR eet see | eee ee ke ee LOOMS cee ue tee 3 118-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 He SO aes AC EAliet ea oe MSIE Sade 2 7-50 4-25 10 29-00 25:00 166 
10-50-11-50 75 a Re ie POPES enna ee 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 15 |20-00- 22-00 |16-00-18-00 167 
lel Aleks Cac eh SE) BOER ST Od APC r ed OO) Se ee 6:00 13-3]22-00-20-00 |18-00-22-00 168 
12-00-14-50 12 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








No. of 
com- | 1914} 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | Dec.} Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


dities 


woe a a ff me 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |102-3/131-6/199-0]269- 2/243 -5]171-8]153- 1/153 -5|160-9) 163 -5)150-5/152 -2}151-9 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6]149-8]220-2}234-41287-6]178-2]137-8|135-2}174-0]179-0}158-4]160-2}156-8 
IJ.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5}119-9]179-4/198-7|204-8}154-6}143-7/141-6/139-8]153-91143-4]146-1/149-7 
IlIl.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 | 97-8]133-3/269-9/281-4]/303-3]165-0|184-8]207-1|195-0]187-3/155-3}172-1/171-0 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3]100-1]139-4/171-6]241-6|202-5)174-1]176-4)156-8}159-6/155-7|154-3)154-4 
Vi—Tronand its Products: :) Stace woe 26 | 97-7)151-81227 -3)201-8)244-4]185-7/156-4]168-7/158-11147-3)146-0)141-4)141-7 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2|137-3]144-21135-6]137-7| 98-6] 99-5] 95-1/101-5]106-0| 96-7} 94-4) 95-7 
VII.—Non Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

COUICOISE ATRIA BRR DRE ISRO AIOE ome ea aR 16 | 94-5}102-2|144-9]163-8)197-5}205-4]187-1]182-5]177-6)177-21174-5|170-2)170-2 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 1103-0}123:1]187-3}185-4|223 -3}184-7/165-7|162-2}154-4)158-0}157-8}151-3)151-3 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6}143-4]212-3)232-5/258-2|164-2/133-0/127-0]165-1]173-2]151-8}157-2)154-1 
TIN RoR etay2) ae oRME AE SNe emiean Rib Ube en AiR rarer Dele 8 | 98-81107-1]172-5}177 -5|173-5}142-3]133 -0}130-1]156-7|166-41149-5}159-7) 159-9 
ACT OBC St Nee Bialtcn cles fe at betn be guanine (Ae 21 | 94-3)100-1]139-4]171-6/241-6/202-5/174-1/176-4]156-9]159-6]155-7|154-3)154-4 
SOY Ge AN Bi cVey eM SAMARIA I DRC aN Oh Banter age A 67 | 95-8|121-5/166-1]167-8|196-2}175-6]157-9]156-8}152-1/150-9)147-6}143-1]143-3 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4]189-2/206-0}244-0/168-41148-0]142-7|159-3]163-5)151-0)153-6}152-7 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)......| 129 |101-0}130-4/196-9]204-4/242-0]180-0/155-5|156-4/159-9|159-8/149-7|147-6|147-9 
Classified according to purpose: 

I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 98 |101-3}120-6]172-8]191-7|226-1)174-4/154-1]153 -0]152-2/165-81158. 3)154-1)154-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 74 |105-6]132-3)193 -3}207-6|244-4)170-7|150-2/152-1/154-9]173 -0)156-5|155-2/155-6 
| BY Sieh gz tei SSeANp AEN Malm Nant Meth n RUE EE ae iB 4 |101-7)125-2|197-5)218-2|249-7/176-0|218-8]229-11248-3]242-41230-4/240-6)/233-1 

IBTOAGSUUIEB. dace: Hie Werk Livan. hana 8 |110-6]144-4]224-41216- 6/261 -2/186-91139-2|123-6]184-9]177-8)159-2}160-7)161-1 

CC ROCOMA CEs! oa vant nid soe dni eh seem > ole le 1 |102-0}112-0]104-0}131-6]183-2/109-2] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0/104-0/116-0/132-0/132-0 

BR nik pete Sc Liss he bia ke ON pk are tar 8 | 98-8}107-1]172-5}177-51173-5}142-3}133-0]130-1)156-7]159-5)149-5)159-7/159-9 

LOFTS TAG Ss SRE DE Ra T LAV eS ASE Re any | 8 |101-6]124-2]173-5)221 -6|249-4/218-6]194-4]165-81167-7|158-2|164-3}197-5/180-6 

Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7|118-9}200-8|204- 1/209 -2}152-7|136-3}121-9]129-2)145-81138-8}131-3}140-2 

Milk and Milk Products...............- 11 |100-0}119-5]165-1]192-8}203 -0]167-8]144-0]154-41138-2/160-7|144-5)148-1)148-1 

Sligar prehnod ily ve ae teste chile doce 2 1115+4/171-6]208-4/237-2/408-3/213-3}181-8}234-4]170-4|143-0]/155-5}144-1/144-1 

MepetaDlessaits chaning eon ane elas 10 |122-9]210-0]/232-3)245-4/431-11170-0]122-8]165-4|130-6/305-1/198-8]169-9]156-6 

FESTA PRM CHUA et EMO ApS NS oC, A 2 |104-4]120-0)174-4]197-6/213-1/159-7|196-3]203-0}198-5]195-7/185-3}188-7|184-3 
EEO DAGOY UN as. Age piot siete bp bles oer cee as 2 |108-0}117-6]154-7| 204-1)227-0/206-5|206-5)206-5)216-5/216-5]216-5}216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous...... Ra ath oe EN aN Se ae 6 | 99-3}119-6/213-0/248-4/283 -8]186-9]164-0]160-9]159-7|151-4|152-7|160-7|157-8 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods.. 24 | 96-0/105-8/146-9/171-6/203-1/179-2/159-0/154- 2/148 -9]156-8)160-5/152- 4/153 -5 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

AUG UNQETWEAT) ssh: ye. Sainoibinaty £9 11 |105-3]128-5)181-3]232-5)260-2|186-3]162-9]158-3]153-8]150-9]151-6]156-4|159-1 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6}/136-0]152-3}185-0}176-9}157-7}152-8]147-3]158-7|163-3]151-2/151-8 

DEW Du ech Ho Scr ee Ieee MME pS AY TIM Ae 3 |102+8}107-3]189-1}245-3]323 -4]249-4]219-6|228-21194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8}194-8 

Glassware ANG ypOLlerve ss eee, Weare 3 | 99-7/203-21247-41336-9]490- 6/461 -6/342-6/274- 7/263 -31321 -6/321-2/320-1/320-1 

Miscellaneousan sia. cuits occa ile 7 | 92-9} 97-9}135-0}150-6}182-3}174-8}156-2/151-6|146-3|157-5/162-2|149-9]150-5 

II.—Propucers Goons (Groups C and D)| 146 |103-4)130-7/195-0/206-2/241-9/167-3/143-8]141-0)156-8/153-1)142-5/146-9)147-0 
oe Beers By quipint ents ie ee eee 15 | 94-4]101-1/146-0/164-6/197-1/206-5/188- 0/185 -3/181-3/180-7/180-2)175-6)175-4 
Jah cede be RA ee sg Van 2 Oe 4 | 98-1]117-8]203-9/216-6/264-5/248-0/211-6/216-0/204- 21204 -2]204-2)205- 2/205 -2 

ey Heat and Power Equipment and 

SUD ORY «uve CW As ciurdele th bcp ee 7 | 94-5] 99-91142-1]161-5}194-11206-4/187-9]184-41180-6}180-7|180-8|175-5]175-5 
“baa asin 4 DA aisle ie the cla ed aeatets ote ee 4 | 92-3]133-2]242-3/242-2/268-6}200-5}186-5/203-6}197-4]176-3|160-5}169-5/167-8 

(D) Producers’ Materials.......... SS Aa aos 131 |104- 4/133 -9|200-3/210-7/246-8/163-0/139-0/136-2/154-2/150-3/1388-5/143-8)143-9 

Building and Construction Materials.... 82 | 93-81103-8]150-5}175-0/214-9]183-2]164-0/166-3}151-3)152-7)147-7)148-1/147-8 

Lumber. dpa diel NREL. oe A Se a 14 | 91-1) 92-3/1380-4)163-8]206-4]180-0}162-5/165-8]146-1/149-7|148-0}149-3}149-0 

Pamters Materials 3) aossh ease ede 4 |102+2}159-4/264-3/303 -2|313-7}173-3]184-3]189-1]192-5]189-5}167-5]157-8)154-4 

Miscellaneous (2). a. modi duke ue ays 14 |100-0)128-2)191-9)192-4)227-7)192-6}165-8]165-7/160-8]157-3)145-0}144-2}144-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8)140-8)211-7/218-8/254-0)158- 4/133 -3]129-5)155-3)149-8]136-4)142-8/143-0 

For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2}134-21274-1/286-8/310-2}157-3]190-2/215-8}199-0/189-3]151-8)172-9/171-5 

Hor Pur Industry ic sees eee 2 | 72-4) 83-0)237-3}445-6/477-5/264- 4237-31245 -0|262-4|299-0/443-7/432-2/441-8 

For Leather Industry...... dk alte oes Me 6 |102-8)137-6)146-6/217-4]176-3] 98-0}110-9] 85-0}102-9}101-7| 92-8}128-1)133-6 

For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)145-0/174-9}155- 1/173 -0)123 -2/112-9]118-4]117-6]116-0]109-6}106-4|107-4 

For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8]167-9/230-6]184-0/208-7|184-81159-3]153-9]151-9]156-3/161-1}141-4]141-4 

For Meat Packing Industries..,...... 4 |110-0/120-9)195-4/180-2/186-6}114-3] 99-6] 89-6] 99-6]115-2)102-9]127-1)140-4 

For Milling and other Industries..... 9 |114-6}153-8}252-7/261-7/280-7/177-7/125-4]107-1)191-7|169-9]150-9}163-1}159-7 

Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/138-6]188-8}209 «9/295 -8]186-7|150-0}150-0)159-0/157-7}150-9|145-2)144-7 





(Continued from page 84) 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January 1926, on 


Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913= 100) 





Fuel 
—_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth- tSund- TAI 

Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914..... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Decol9lov...: 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916..... 13 109 G5 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917..... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar, 1918 V2 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 PS 1b8 137 Bol 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Decwioot ek 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
ARvuctey KORA) OM 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 17 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1294 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 Wye 166 159 
June 1925 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan, 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 106 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct Lo2i 150 158 156 155 166 156 
INOVv! 19270... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dee. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; cst ee 1847; Sundries 20%. 

iFigures f or Sundries since 1920 have ne revised and this 
has affected for certain dates ‘‘all items”’ 


for 1927. As stated in the above mentioned 
supplement the figures in the food group in 
the family budget are still used to show the 
changes in food prices but in the other groups 
the percentage changes in the prices of- each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 
have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
130765" 1910) 118-1 :1911; 113! 4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100. 0; 1914, 96. a 1915, 90. g: 1916, 87. 6: 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current. rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
such city covered for the years 1923 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 148.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 118.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices which had declined since June 
showed a slight upward tendency in Decem- 
ber, sirloin steak averaging 30.6 cents per 
pound in December, as compared with 30.4 
cents in November; round steak 25.1 cents 
per pound in December and 25 cents in No- 
vember; rib roast 23.3 cents per pound in 
December and 23.2 cents in November; and 
shoulder roast 17.4 cents per pound in De- 
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cember and 17.1 cents in November. The 
price of veal advanced in most localities and 
was up in the average from 20.6 cents per 
pound in November to 21 cents in December. 
Mutton was also considerably higher at 28.6 
cents per pound. Both fresh and salt pork 
declined, the former from an average of 27.5 
cents per pound in November to 26.3 cents 
in December and the latter from 26.5 cents 
per pound in November to 26 cents in De- 
cember. Bacon was down from 38.4 cents 
per pound to 37.6 cents. In fresh fish, halibut 
and whitefish declined. Salt herrings were 
also slightly lower. Lard averaged slightly 
higher at 22.2 cents per pound. 


The seasonal advance in the prices of eggs 
continued, fresh averaging 64.1 cents per 
dozen in December, as compared with 57.7 
cents in November and 52.6 cents in October, 
and cooking averaging 52 cents per dozen in 
December, 49.7 cents in November, and 47 
cents in October. Higher prices were reported 
from practically all localities. Milk was up 
from an average price of 12.1 cents per quart 
in November to 12.3 cents in December. In- 
creases were reported from Sorel, St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Cobalt, 
Prince Albert, Edmonton and Calgary. The 
prices of butter were slightly higher, dairy be- 
ing up from 42.4 cents per pound to 42.9 
cents and creamery from 46.5 cents per pound 
to 46.7 cents. Cheese was slightly higher at 
an average price of 32 cents per pound. Bread 
was unchanged at an average price of 7.7 
cents per pound. Flour and _ soda_ biscuits 
were steady. Rolled oats were down from an 
average of 6.4 cents per pound in November 
to 6.2 cents in December. Rice advanced 
slightly, averaging 10.8 cents per pound. 
Canned vegetables showed little change. Beans 
were slightly higher, averaging 8 cents per 
pound. Potatoes showed little change in the 
average. Evaporated apples declined from 
19.4 cents per pound to 19.2 cents and prunes 
from 14.3 cents per pound to 13.9 cents. 
Raisins were down from an average of 18.3 
cents per pound to 17.9 cents. Granulated 
sugar was unchanged at an average price of 
8.2 cents per pound, while yellow rose slightly 
from an average of 7.7 cents per pound to 
7.8 cents. Tea advanced in price from an 
average of 71.3 cents per pound to 72 cents. 
Anthracite coal was practically unchanged at 
$16.37 per ton. Slight increases were reported 
from Moncton, St. Hyacinthe and Galt. Coke 
was down from an average of $13.08 per ton 
in November to $12.98 in December. Woud 
showed little change. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The movement in grain prices during De- 
cember was mixed. Wheat moved to slightly 
lower levels, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
being $1.40 per bushel, as compared with $1.45 
in November. Western barley at Winnipeg 
advanced from 814 cents per bushel to 834 
cents; western oats from 594 cents per bushel 
to 614 cents; Ontario barley at Toronto from 
77 cents per bushel to 794 cents; Ontario oats 
from 54} cents per bushel to 574 cents and 
American corn from $1.00 per bushel to $1.023. 
Flax declined from $1.83 per bushel to $1.80. 
Shorts advanced from $33.50 per ton to $34.85. 
Evaporated apples were up from 14 cents per 
pound to 15 cents. Oranges and lemons were 
substantially lower, the former at Montreal 
declining from $9.25-$9.50 per case to $5.00- 
$5.50 and the latter at Toronto from $7.50- 
$8.00 per case to $5.50. Ceylon and India tea 
fell from 53 cents per pound to 514 cents. 
Quebec grades of potatoes at Montreal de- 
clined from $1.04 per bag to 95 cents-$1.00, 
and Ontario grades at Toronto from $1.59 per 
bag to $1.37. Turnips declined from 75 cents 
per bag to 65 cents, carrots from $1.00 to 674 
cents and parsnips from $1.00 to 864 cents. 
Ceylon rubber continued to advance, being up 
from 37} cents per pound to 403 cents. Tur- 
pentine rose from 92 cents per gallon to 97 
cents, while linseed oil declined from 88 cents 
per gallon to 86 cents. Rosin was up from 
$12.75 per barrel to $13.50. Western cattle at 
Winnipeg advanced from $8.54 per hundred 
pounds to $9.46 and choice steers at Toronto 
from $8.81 to $9.80. Hogs at Toronto fell from 
$8.99 per hundred pounds to $8.62 and sheep 
from $6.125 per hundred pounds to $5.70. Beef 
hides rose from 19-20 cents per pound to 20-21 
cents and calf skins from 22-23 cents per pound 
to 23-24 cents. Sole leather rose from 43 cents 
per pound to 45 cents. Meats followed the 
trend in live stock, prices of beef, forequarter, 
advancing from $10.75 per hundred pounds to 
$11 and hindquarter from $15.75 per hundred 
pounds to $1630. Dressed hogs fell from 
$14.25 per hundred pounds to $13.90. Fresh 
eggs declined from 70 cents per dozen to 65 
cents. Raw cotton at New York declined from 
207 cents per pound to 194 cents. Flax fibre 
was somewhat lower at 23 cents per pound. 
Raw silk was down from $4.75 per pound to 
$4.65. Wool was slightly higher. In non- 
ferrous metals copper advanced from $15.30 
per cwt. to $15.85; copper sheets from 214 cents 
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per pound to 21$ cents; copper wire from 184 
cents per pound to 183 cents; lead from $6.15 
per cwt. to $6.45; spelter from $7.223 per cwt. 
to $7.25; tin from 614 cents per pound to 634 


cents; and silver from 57% cents per ounce to 
58% cents. Matches advanced from $8.50 per 
case to $9.50. Steel billets were up from $28.50- 
$43 per ton to’$33.50-$43. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number for November, on the base 
prices in 1913=100, was 141.1, as compared 
with 141.4 for October. Foods declined 0.3 
per cent with a decrease in cereals and slight 
advances in meat and fish and other foods. 
Industrial materials as a whole showed practi- 
cally no change, the declines in iron and steel 
and cotton being counteracted by advances in 
other metals and minerals, other textiles and 
other articles. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 179.9 for November, a de- 
crease of 0.9 per cent for the month. Cereals 
and meat declined 2.0 per cent owing chiefly 
to a decline in barley. Other foods showed 
little change. Textiles declined 3.5 per cent 
owing to sharp declines in cotton and flax. 
Minerals and miscellaneous commodities ad- 
vanced slightly. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 121.5 for the end 
of November, being a rise of 0.7 per cent for 
the month. Foods advanced 2.3 per cent 
owing to a sharp advance in animal foods, 
which was partly counteracted by a decline 
of 1.7 per cent in vegetable foods. Indus- 
trial materials declined 0.2 per cent, with de- 
clines in textiles and sundries and an advance 
in minerals. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913= 
100, was 143.8 at the end of November, which 
is 0.2 per cent higher than the previous 
month. Foods rose 1.1 per cent, with a rise 
in meat and a decline in cereals. Industrial 
materials declined 0.4 per cent featured by a 
decrease of 5 per cent in cotton. 

Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 169 at December 1, which is the 
same figure as that for November 1. The 
index number for the food group was un- 
changed although there were increases in the 


prices of eggs and butter and decreases in 
bacon. Rent, clothing, fuel and light and 
sundries were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April 1914=100, was 839 
for October as compared with 837 for Septem- 
ber. Foods rose 0.6 per cent. 


‘Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income on the base 1921=100, 
was 208.59 for November as compared with 
907.42 for October. The food, clothing and 
sundries groups showed slight advances. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics for November 
was 154, showing no change from the previous 
month. Fodder, textiles and clothing and 
hides, leather and products showed advances 
while vegetable foods, fertilizers, metals and 
chemicals declined. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 140.1 for November, an in- 
crease of 0.2 per cent over the previous 
month. Agricultural products and colonial 
products advanced 0.3 per cent, materials and 
semi-manufactured goods were unchanged and 
manufactured goods advanced 1.1 per cent. 


Cost or Livina-—The official index number 
for November was 150.6, an advance of 0.3 
per cent over October, which was due to 
advances in food and in clothing. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
was 162 for November, on the base June 
1914=100, showing an advance of one point 
over October. This advance was due to 
seasonal rises in the prices of milk, eggs and 
other foods. Fuel, clothing and rent were 
unchanged. 
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United States 


Wuotesate Prices—The Annalist index 
number of wholesale commodity prices, on the 
base 1913100, was 146.6 for December,. a 
decline of 1.1 per cent from the November 
level. There were declines in all groups with 
the exceptions of fuels and metals which 
showed advances. 

Dun’s index number showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$193,342 at December 1, an advance of 0.8 
per cent over the previous month, with in- 


The Seven-Hour 


Industrial and Labour Informateon, the 
weekly publication of the Internatian] Labour 
Office, states that a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was held at Leningrad on 
October 25, at which the President of the 
Council of People’s Commisvaries read a 
“Manifesto to the Workers” containing the 
following declaration :— 

“In so far as industrial workers are con- 
cerned, steps will be taken during the next 
few years to reduce the working day from 
eight to seven hours without a reduction in 
wages. The Presidium of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissaries have instructions to pre- 
pare within one year for the gradual intro- 
duction of this reform in certain branches of 
industry, together with the renewal of equip- 
ment, rationalization of undertakings and in- 
creased productivity of labour.” 

The general opinion, based on interviews 
with members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, is that the introduction of a seven- 
hour day will improve the material condition 
of the workers by increasing their spare time 
and enabling them to develop social and cul- 
tural activities. It will also reduce unem- 
ployment. From the political point of view, 
it is anticipated that this step will strengthen 
the confidence and sympathy both of the Rus- 
stan masses and of the foreign workers with 
regard to the Soviet Government. It is hoped 
that the introduction of the seven-hour day 
will not reduce the productivity of labour, 
but rather increase it, provided that reor- 
ganization of production and technical im- 
provements take place at the same time. 

The opposition party is not in favour of the 
step. Mr. Zinoviev is of the opinion that 
the question of hours of work is not of the 
greatest importance to the workers at the 
present time; the problems of wages and 
- housing are more urgent. 
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creases in breadstuffs and meat and declines 
in dairy and garden products and miscel- 
laneous commodities. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, on the base 1913=100, 
was 160.3 for November, an increase of about 
14 per cent over the previous month. Foods 
advanced 1.1 per cent owing to increases in 
beef, eggs, milk and other foods; clothing ad- 
vanced 0.4 per cent owing to increases in the 
price of shoes. 


. 


Day in Russia 


The Government is of the opinion that 
rationalization and the increased use of ma- 
chinery, the building of new factories and 
works proposed or already begun, the renewal 
of equipment and the reorganization of in- 
dustry as a whole, make the seven-hour day 
not only possible but necessary in the near 
future. 





The Quebec Official Gazette of December 3, 
1927, contained notice of the incorporation of 
the “Canadian Women’s Hostel of Montreal 
(incorporated)”, its purpose being to provide 
a hostel, irrespective of race and creed, for 
unaccompanied immigrant women, and _ to 
make provision for their protection, distribu- 
tion and welfare by means of a Female Labour 
Bureau. 





The legislative committee of the Montreal 
City Council has recommended that legis- 
lative authority be given to the city to amend 
its building by-laws by limiting the number of 
persons who may inhabit a dwelling so as to 
allow sufficient cubic space for hygienic living. 





The provincial treasurer of Ontario made a 
preliminary survey of the finances of the 
province in the Ontario Gazette, December 10, 
1927. Among the services rendered to the 
community he mentions the following expendi- 
tures: education, $9,555,000; highways and en- 
forcement of Motor Vehicles Act, $13,959,000; 
public health service, $683,000; regulation and 
inspection of factories, boilers, etc., operation 
of Employment Bureaus, Minimum Wage 
Board and unemployment relief, $384,000; 
mothers’ allowances, $2,072,000 (this item 
shows an increase of $137,000 over the previous 
year); institutions and grants in aid of the 
afflicted, under-privileged and unfortunate, 
$6,932,000; agriculture, colonization and immi- 
gration, $2,480,000; soldiers’ aid, $80,000. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Liable for Hospital Maintenance 
of Workman 


The Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
Act of Ontario, as amended in 1926 (Statutes 
of Ontario, 1926, chapter 73), provides as 
follows :— 

“Section 23 (12). Every employer of labour 
having more than ten persons in his employ and 
having a contract for the medical and surgical 
care of his employees shall be liable for the 
maintenance of such employee in any public 
hospital, but not at a higher rate than the 
actual cost per day for maintenance at such 
hospital.” 

A workman employed in the camp of a 
lumber company sustained injuries in ‘the 
course of his employment resulting in hernia. 
He was told by the camp foreman to report to 
a doctor who had attended the camp on 
previous occasions, -This doctor told him that 
an operation was necessary, The workman 
however delayed submitting to an operation, 
but as the pain continued he returned to the 
camp for his “time”, This he obtained from 
the foreman, the entries “gone to hospital” 
and “capabilities good” being made against 
his name in the company’s records. Subse- 
quently he was operated on in hospital by 
another doctor, his recovery being slow. The 
hospital board sued the company for $388 
for hospital care and attendance in the case. 
The company contended that the patient was 
not an employee of theirs when he entered 
hospital, and that it had not been shown that 
they (the company) had a contract for the 
medical and surgical care of their employees. 
The trial judge dismissed the action on the 
ground that the injury was not wholly 
occasioned by the nature of the work, but 
resulted partly from a previous incomplete 
operation, and that it had not been shown 
that the defendants had more than ten per- 
sons in their employment or had a medical 
contract with their employees. On appeal by 
the plaintiffs the Ontario Supreme Court 
unanimously reversed this decision, The 
Chief Justice pointed out that the doctor 
had attended the camp on various occasions, 
and that when the workman was injured 
the foreman sent him to see this doctor. 
“Physicians do not act for a company like 
the defendants without having a contract for 
their remuneration, The contract was oral. It 
is inconceivable that a reputable organiza- 
tion like the defendant company should make 
against an employee a fixed monthly charge 
for medical fees unless it was bound to pay 
over such fees to a physician under a contract 
with him, oral or written. In such work 


as the defendant company carried on, accid- 
ents requiring surgical treatment are not in- 
frequent; and, as the contract with Dr. James 
must cover medical care, it is a fair, in fact an 
inevitable, inference that the defendant com- 
pany did not fail to include in it the surgical 
care mentioned in section 23. 


—(Ontario—Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital versus Booth Limited.) 


Agreement by Bankrupt Workman as to 
Disposal of Wages 


A brakeman was employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railway in New Brunswick 
at a monthly salary of $140, payable semi- 
monthly. Last June he made a voluntary 
assignment under the Bankruptcy Act, and 
a trustee of his estate was appointed in Sep- 
tember. In October the trustee claimed that 
the wages earned by the assignor after that 
date, or some part of them, were “after- 
acquired” property within the meaning of the 
act, and as such were payable to him (the 
trustee), and he notified the railway that he 
required the railway to pay to him the wages 
due to the assignor (the workman). The 
railway accordingly withheld delivery to the 
workman of his wages, pending arrangements 
to be made between the assignor and the 
trustee, As the result of a subsequent discus- 
sion between the assignor, the trustee and 
the representative of the railway it was agreed 
that wage cheques payable to the workman 
should be delivered to the trustee, and that 
the workman and the trustee should each 
furnish a receipt to the railway. In regard 
to the division of the wages, the workman 
also agreed with the trustee that he would 
accept $40 of the amount of the semi-monthly 
cheque. Later, however, the assignor brought 
action in the New Brunswick Supreme Court 
against the trustee for the balance of the 
cheque. The question raised for determina- 
tion by the court was whether the whole or 
any part of the wages earned by the assignor 
after the assignment was “after-acquired” pro- 
perty within the meaning of section 25 (2) 
of the Bankruptey Act, and as such receivable 
by the trustee and divisible among the 
creditors, The court decided that in such a 
case as the present, where the trustee; the 
debtor and the debtor’s employer have en- 
tered into an agreement as to the disposition 
of the debtor's wages after bankruptcy, the 
court would not be justified in interfering. 


(New Brunswick—re Lounsbury*) 
* Dominion Law Reports, 1927, 4, page 1040. 
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Diseased Conditions Due to Accident Com- 
pensable in Quebec 


A workman employed by an engineering 
construction company in the Province of Que- 
bec received injuries to his shoulder while 
he was engaged in removing stone from an 
excavation, and a condition of osteo-myelitis, 
or necrosis of the bone, supervened. He 
sought compensation from his employer under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
question at issue in the case was whether the 
condition from which the injured man suffered 
was a “disease” or an “accident”, the Act only 
taking account of injuries received in the 
course of employment. Mr. Justice Demers, 
in the Hull Superior Court, found that the 
claimant’s condition was entirely due to the 
accident, causing disability to the extent of 30 
per cent of his earning capacity, and allowed 
him $3,080 in compensation. 


—(Quebec-Prozuck versus Fraser Brace Con- 
struction Company). 


Caisson IlIness Compensable in Quebec 


A workman employed in bridge construction 
in the Province of Quebee was working in 
compressed air on March 9, 1927. On finish- 
ing his shift he was released into open air 
without having remained for the necessary 
period under an intermediate pressure before 
coming to the surface. As the result of the 
sudden change from high to normal atmos- 
pheric pressure he was overcome, and suffered 
from vertigo and deafness. These symptoms 
persisted notwithstanding hospital treatment, 
and the workman took action against his em- 
ployer under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Mr. Justice Bond, who heard the case 


in the Superior Court at Montreal, awarded 
the claimant $2,609 in damages, stating that 
neither the Workmen’s Compensation Act nor 
the Civil Code defines an “accident,” and 
that in this case he would interpret the word 
in its ordinary meaning. He found therefore 
that the injured man had established the fact 
of an “accident” arising out of and in the 
course of his work, this accident being attri- 
butable to the events on March 9. 


—(Quebec-St. Germain versus Dufresne Con- 
struction Company). 


Damages for Lead Poisoning in Quebec 


A workman was employed by a steel com- 
pany in Quebec for ten years, working with 
lead during the last eight years of this period. 
In April, 1926, he was found to have con- 
tracted lead poisoning. He sued his em- 
ployers for $5,000 alleging that his illness was 
due to their negligence. The Superior Court 
at Montreal awarded the claimant $626.75 in 
damages, finding that his health was not very 
seriously impaired. The trial judge criticized 
the action of the company in reducing the 
time allowed for washing to five minutes at 
dinner time and ten minutes at night. He 
held that this time was entirely insufficient, as 
it was proved that lead poisoning could be 
occasioned in two ways, by inhalation through 
the respiratory organs and by absorption 
through the skin. Those parts of the body 
which were exposed should therefore have 
been washed carefully. There seemed to have 
been no supervision of the workers in this re- 
spect. 


—(Quebec-Lortie versus Steel Company 
of Canada, Limited). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SEASONAL contraction in the volume 
of industrial employment in Can- 
ada was shown at the beginning of January, 
1928, the resulting losses involving a rather 
larger number of workers than is usual at this 
season, but the employment situation conti- 
nued to be better than on the corresponding 
date in any other year of the record which 
was instituted in 1920. Employment in re- 
cent months has been maintained at an ex- 
ceptionally high level, so that many employers 
took advantage of the opportunity of closing 
their entire plants during the holidays season 
for necessary repairs and inventories, as well 
as to provide a vacation for their staffs. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 6,177 firms, each with at least 15 
employees, in all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The payrolls of these concerns de- 
clined from 886,836 persons on December 1 to 
826,736 at the beginning of January, a de- 
crease of 60,100 persons or 6.8 per cent. Re- 
flecting this contraction, the employment in- 
dex number (based upon the number employed 
by the reporting firms in January, 1920, as 
100) stood at 99.5 on January 1, 1928, com- 
pared with 106.8 in the preceding month, and 
with 94.8, 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 and 
88.7 on the same date in 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a continued de- 
cline in the volume of business transacted in 
December as compared with the previous 
month, chiefly owing to a reduction in the 
number of placements in logging and farm- 
ing. A decline was shown also in comparison 
with the record for December, 1926. At the 
beginning of January, 1928, the unemployment 
percentage registered by the members of local 
trade unions was 6.6 as compared with per- 
centages of 5.2 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber and with 5.9 at the beginning of January, 
1927. The percentage for December is based 
on the reports tabulated by the Department 
of Labour from 1,696 labour organizations with 
a combined membership of 180,204 persons. 
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The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.19 at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
$11.17 for December, 1927; $11.37 for Janu- 
ary, 1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 
for January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; 
and $7.73 for January, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower at 
151.2 for January, as compared with 151.8 for 
December, 1927; 150.6 for January, 1927; 
163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 for January, 
1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 151.4 for Janu- 
ary, 19238; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 for 
January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 206.1 for 
January, 1919; and 191.7 for January, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1928, was greater than during De- 
cember, 1927, and also greater than during 
January, 1927. Nine disputes were in existence 
at some time or other during the month, in- 
volving 500 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 8,154 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for December, 1927, were: eleven 
disputes, 321 workpeople, and 6,102 working 
days, and for January, 1927, 8 disputes, 261 
workpeople and 4,020 working days. 


During January the Depart- 


Industrial ment received ja report 
Disputes from the Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation in 
Act, 1907 connecticn with the dis- 


pute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freighthand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The 
Board already established in connection with 
a dispute between the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees, was completed. 
Two new applications for the establishment of 
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Boards were received during the month. A 
full account of the recent proceedings under 
the Act will be found on page 112. 


Legislation giving effect 


Progress of within the respective pro- 


Old Age vinces to the provisions of 
Pensions the federal Old Age Pen- 
legislation in sions Act, 1927, was fore- 
Canada shadowed in the Speeches 


from the Throne at the 
opening of the current sessions of the legis- 
lative assemblies of the provinces of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. In Manitoba the 
Speech forecast “a measure of co-operation 
with the Dominion Government for the estab- 
lishment of a system of Old Age Pensions in 
Manitoba, in the event of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment deciding not to proceed to finance 
and administer the scheme as a purely federal 
one.” 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the legislative Assembly of Ontario on 
February 9 contained the following para- 
graph :— 


“One of the social problems which is en- 
gaging the earnest attention of my ministers is 
the better care of our dependent aged popu- 
lation. Information on this subject is being 
gathered from various sources and it is in- 
tended, in addition, to institute a special sur- 
vey of the province in this respect.” 


The Old Age Pensions Act is now in full 
operation in the Province of British Columbia, 
an enabling act having been passed at the 
legislative session last year (Lasour Gazerrs, 
April, 1927, page 3882; December, 1927, page 
1272). 


A recent government decree 


Brazilian in the United States of 
Government Brazil directs that all prim- 
Subsidizes ary schools subsidized or 
Vocational maintained by. the Brazil- 
Training ian Government shall in- 


clude manual training and 
the rudiments of trades or agriculture as 
obligatory courses of instruction, and that all 
secondary schools shall have free obligatory 
classes in vocational training. The Federal 
Government will enter into arrangements with 
the State Governments to establish vocational 
schools for which the Federal Government 
will contribute half the expense. In addition 
the Government will establish as many other 
vocational schools and apprenticeship courses 
as are needed. The decree carries an appro- 
priation for the execution of its provisions. 
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The American Bar Asso- 
Proposed clation recently appointed 
enforcement a special committee to 
of industrial study the question whe- 
agreements ther the Association could 


suggest to Congress any 
legislation which might further the preven- 
tion or adjustment of industrial disputes. The 
committee considers that the time has ar- 
rived for the Association to make a distinc- 
tive contribution in this department of law, 
and has drafted a bill embodying principles 
upon which they believe that industrial man- 
agements, organized Jabour and the public 
may be brought together, at least within the 
field of federal jurisdiction. The bill pro- 
poses to achieve this purpose by encouraging 
the making and maintenance inviolate, by re- 
sponsible organizations of employers and re- 
sponsible organizations of working men, of 
contracts for the adjustment of their rela- 
tions, through negotiation and arbitration, 
such contracts when freely and voluntarily 
made to be in all respects lawful and bind- 
ing, and the provisions for the settlement of 
differences by arbitration to be irrevocable 
and enforceable in the manner provided. 


It is declared further to be part of the pro- 
posed policy to encourage the peaceable and 
orderly ascertainment of the true fact in all 
industrial situations coming within federal 
cognizance and thus to promote the use of 
rational and lawful methods in the settle- 
ment of controversies arising out of such 
industrial situations. 


Mr. G. A. Julius, chairman 


Australian of the Commonwealth of 
Industrial Australia Scientific and 
Research Industrial Research Council 
Council gave an address in Ottawa, 


on February 1, in which 
he outlined the constructive program now 
being carried out by the Council. By the 
Science and Industry Research Act, 1926 of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the pre- 
viously existing Commonwealth Institute of 
Science and Industry was reorganized under 
the title of the Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. This Act provides for a 
Council consisting of: (a) Three members 
nominated by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment; (b) The Chairman of each State Com- 
mittee constituted under the Act; (c) Such 
other members as the Council, with the con- 
sent of the Minister, co-opts by reason of 
their scientific knowledge. 


The three Commonwealth nominees form 
an Executive Committee which exercises 
between meetings of the Council, all the 
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powers and functions of the Council, of 
which the principal are as follow: (a) The 
initiation and carrying out of scientific re- 
searches in connection with primary . or 
secondary industries in the Commonwealth; 
(b) the training of research workers and the 
establishing of industrial research studentships 
and fellowships; (c) the making of grants in 
aid of pure scientific research; (d) the estab- 
lishment of industrial research associations in 
any industries; (e) the testing and standardi- 
zation of scientific apparatus and instru- 
ments; (f) the establishment of a Bureau 
of information; (g) the function of acting as 
a means of liaison between the Common- 
wealth and other countries in matters of 
scientific research. 


The State Committees are constituted in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed, 
and their main function is to advise the 
Council as to investigations to be under- 
taken. A sum of £250,000 has been appro- 
priated under the terms of the Act for the 
purpose of scientific and industrial investi- 
gations. 

Under the Science and. Industry Endow- 
ment Act, 1926, the Government established 
a fund of £100,000, the income from which 
is used to provide assistance (a) to persons 
engaged in scientific research, and (b) in the 
training of students in scientific research. 
Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be 
made to the fund, which is controlled by a 
trust consisting of the three Commonwealth 
nominees on the Council. In accordance with 
the Act arrangements have been made to 
send a number of qualified graduates abroad 
for training in special fields of work. 


The Council held its first meeting in June, 
1926, and decided to concentrate its initial 
activities on five main branches of work, 
namely, (i) Animal pests and diseases, (11) 
Plant pests and diseases; (ili) Fuel research 
—especially liquid fuels; (iv) Forest products; 
and (v) Preservation of foodstuffs—especially 
cold storage problems. 

In carrying out its work it is the policy 
of the Council to co-operate closely not only 
with existing scientific institutions and: State 
Government Departments in Australia, but 
also with similar organizations in other parts 
of the Empire. 


An account of the work of 
the United States Bureau 
of Standards during the 
past fiscal year is given 
in the 15th annual report 
of the Secretary of Commerce. (The last 
issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE, page 26, con- 
tained a note of the development of indus- 


United States 
Bureau of 
Standards 


trial research in Canada.)- It is stated that 
most of the work of the Bureau of Standards 
is made effective through voluntary co-oper- 
ation of the State and municipal governments, 
scientific and professional societies, trade asso- 
ciations, manufacturers, and individuals who 
accept the findings of the bureau and incor- 
porate them into a State law, a municipal 
ordinance, a dimensional standard, or a 
standard of quality, performance, or practice. 
All such co-operation is encouraged to promote 
a better understanding between producer and 
consumer and between industries, to the end 
that industries may be, so far as practicable, 
self-regulatory. Many national crganizations 
assist the bureau directly in research, stan- 
dardization, and simplification, and in turn 
the bureau co-operates with numerous national 
organizations engaged in similar effort, fre- 
quently designating members of the staff to 
serve on committees. The extent of these re- 
lationships is shown by the fact that at the 
present time the bureau is co-operating with 
over 200 scientific, technical, and industrial 
organizations. In many cases the work with 
any one group covers a single project, while 
in other cases 25 projects or more are being 
handled by practically every division of the 
bureau. One of the most effective ways in 
which the bureau co-operates with American 
industries is through its research associate plan. 
At the close of the fiscal year there were 63 
of these associates stationed at the bureau, 


‘ representing 38 industries and associations. 


The regular staff of the Bureau at the close 
of the fiscal year numbered 85€ employees. 
An account of the organization and work of 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion will be found on another page of this issue. 


Some of the provisions of 


Technical the new Unemployment 
education for’ Insurance Act which will 
juvenile take effect in Great Bri- 
unemployed tain next April, are out- 


lined on another page of this 
issue. The new act makes provision for the 
technical education of boys and girls, of ages 
between 16 and 18 years, who are insured 
against unemployment, and who are normally 
employed, or likely to be employed, in an 
insured occupation. The Minister of Labour, 
with the consent of the Treasury, may 
authorize the payment out of the unemploy- 
ment fund of grants towards the cost of 
approved courses of instruction for these 
classes. 

The Ministry of Labour is also taking steps 
to secure a redistribution of juvenile labour 
throughout the country in accordance with 
local requirements. This course of action 
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was suggested in 1926 by a committee on 
education and industry, which recommended 
an investigation into the question of “trans- 
ferring juvenile labour from one area to 
another to secure the more effective correla- 
tion of supply and demand.” The Ministry 
is now seeking information on this subject 
from the local education authorities. A 
shortage in the supply of juvenile labour is 
noted, amounting to about 20 per cent, 
being attributed mainly to the low birthrate 
during the years of the great war. In some 
areas, therefore, the demand is at least equal 
to the supply, but on the other hand there 
are areas where Juvenile unemployment is so 
widespread that the diminution in the supply 
of boys and girls has no effect, and a large 
surplus of young people still remains. The 
local education authorities are asked to re- 
port on the possibilities of their respective 
districts in regard to employment, and to 
state whether there is need for any prelim- 
inary training of juveniles whose parents 
agree to their transference to other areas 
under approved conditions. 


Mr. L. H. Green, secretary 


Whitley of the Industrial Council 
Councils after for the flour milling indus- 
ten years try in Great Britain, con- 


tributed to a special sup- 
plement on industrial relations recently pub- 
lished by the Manchester Guardian, an ac- 


count of the present standing and prospects of | 


“Whitley Councils,” with particular reference 
to his own organization. The industrial 
council movement, he states, received a severe 
check from the general strike in 1926, but it 
has now recovered the lost ground, and is even 
extending its field of operations. “Perhaps 
the strongest argument in favour of the Whit- 
ley method of organization is that in the 54 
industries which possess these joint councils, 
employing 3,000,000 workpeople, hardly any 
strike or lockout (apart from the general 
strike) has taken place on a national or even 
on a large scale during the whole of the post- 
war period—a, period of exceptional difficulty 
in industrial relations.” One circumstance 
enabled the industrial council for the flour 
milling industry to weather the storm of the 
general strike, namely, the inclusion of non- 
contentious matter within the council’s scope. 
Without provision for the handling of general 
questions affecting the welfare of the indus- 
try, the industrial council tended to become 
little more than a piece of machinery for con- 
ciliation. Since the general strike, however, 
arrangements were made for extending the 
scope of the industrial council to include gen- 


eral and technical questions affecting the in- 
dustry. The education committee, for ex- 
ample, has extended its work to include “a 
scheme providing for the recruitment of labour 
into the industry on a scientific basis instead 
of on the haphazard methods now employed.” » 
Mr. Green states that the Trade Union Con- 
gress in 1926 accepted the principle of a pro- 
posed measure to give the sanction of law to 
agreements made by industrial councils. 


Mr. Green’s conclusions as to the need for 
broadening the scope of the councils beyond 
controversial questions receive support from 
the report of the committee on works councils 
in the metal trades (United States), published 
by the National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, which says: “True shop representa- 
tion fails of its purpose when it is intended by 
the management to divert employees from the 
real industrial problems of the business, or 
when allowed to deteriorate into a welfare or 
similar committees, as it thus invariably de- 
feats its own purpose, namely, the securing 
the real co-operation of the employee in gsolv- 
ing vital industrial problems.” 


The recommendations of 
Fishermen and Mr. Carl D. Dennis, the 
workmen’s special commissioner ap- 
compensation pointed by the Nova 


in Nova Scotia Scotia government to in- 
vestigate the conditions of 
the fishing and lumbering industries in rela- 
tion to workmen’s compensation in the pro- 
vince, will be found on another page of this 
issue. Mr. Dennis recommends that the fish- 
ing industry should be released entirely from 
the operation of the Act. The exceptional or- 
ganization and the incalculable accident ex- 
perience of this industry place it in a class by 
itself. This is particularly true in Nova Scotia, 
where fishing crews work on a co-operative 
basis the “ sharesmen ” contributing no as- 
sessment, but receiving the benefits of com- 
pensation. The report notes the fact that the 
practice in other countries is to exclude fisher- 
men from compensation (the British Columbia 
Act, however, includes fishing in the list of 
industries covered). During the year 1927 
the fishing industry suffered a disaster in the 
loss of four schooners with their entire crews, 
throwing a heavy burden on the accident fund. 
The shipowners and masters of the Lunenburg 
fleet, in a petition presented to the commis- 
sioner declared that “during the whole history 
of the fishing fleet, covering a period of over 
40 years, no such disasters have been pre- 
viously experienced, and are not likely to be 
experienced again.” The resulting situation, 
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they claimed, “calls for the sympathy of the 
whole country and the financial assistance of 
the government for the purpose of relieving 
the already heavy burden of assessment by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board upon the 
owners of the fishing vessels.” They pointed 
out that the legislature, by the amending act 
of 1927 (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1927, page 628), 
limiting the assessment rate for 1927 to the 
amount of the rate for 1926, had recognized 
that the limit of assessment had already been 
reached. The petitioners suggested that the 
Disaster Fund which may be created under 
section 59 of the act, “to be used to meet 
the loss arising from any disaster or other cir- 
cumstance which in the opinion of the Board 
would unfairly burden the employers in any 
class,’ should be considered as being a “ fund 
available for any industry which has suffered 
disaster without the industry suf- 
fering such disaster being liable to repay the 
same.” The section should, they proposed, be 
referred to the Supreme Court of the province 
for interpretation, the question being whether 
the section provides for the creation of one 
disaster fund available for any industries suf- 
fering a disaster, or whether it provides for 
the creation of individual disaster funds for 
separate industries or industrial groups. 


The Hon. E. N. Rhodes, premier of Nova 
Scotia, in a letter dated January 27, informed 
the fishermen’s representatives that the pro- 
vincial government intended to take measures 
for the relief of the industry. He stated how- 
ever that “it is the view of the local govern- 
ment that the fisheries being under the juris- 
diction and control of the federal government, 
it should properly assume its responsibility in 
directing and safe-guarding the fishing indus- 
ry. 

The provincial government proposes to as- 
sist the fishermen by (1) continuing for one 
year the present assessment rate of 5 per cent; 
(2) paying the difference between the latter 
rate and that ultimately obtained through 
Lloyds; (3) removing the industry from the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; (4) providing for compulsory insurance of 
fishing vessels, with maximum liability; (5) 
relieving the industry from its obligation aris- 
ing out of the present deficit with the Com- 
pensation Board. 


The speech from the Throne 
Workmen’s at the opening of the 
compensation Legislature of the Prov- 
in Quebec ince of Quebec on Janu- 

ary 10 contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph in reference to workmen’s 
compensation: 


“Our workmen desire a law providing more 
generous compensation in case of accidents 
befalling them at their work than that now 
in force. After long and careful study, my 
Ministers believe that they have formulated 
a scheme which will contain all that is best 
in our own and foreign legislation. This 
scheme will satisfy both employers and 
workmen, To indemnify the workman on a 
generous scale without injuriously affecting 
industry has been the aim in drafting a Bill 
for the new law, which will be submitted to 
you.” 

It will be recalled that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1926, was amended in 
1927, the date of its taking effect being post- 
poned until April 1, 1928 (Lazour Gazerts, 
May, 1927, Chap. 506). In the meantime 
the government undertook a special inquiry 
into compensation systems in other prov- 
inces, the understanding being that the whole 
subject would be reconsidered at the session 
of 1928 (Lasour Gazette, October, 1927, page 
1028). 

On the question of Sunday observance the 
Speech declared that “in our pulp and paper 
factories, there has been a considerable im- 
provement. Some abuses still continue, and 
the government is anxious to do everything it 
can to put a stop to these. It cannot, how- 
ever, undertake their prevention throughout 
the whole province. For the due observance 
of the Lord’s Day, it looks to the proper 
spirit of employers and their workmen as well 
as to the co-operation of certain associations, 
and it must rely on the help of municipal 
authorities which unfortunately has too often 
been wanting.” 


The December issue of the 
Labour Bulletin of the 
Illinois Department of 


Estimate of 
financial losses 


due to an Labour makes an estimate 
industrial of the amount of the total 
accident actual losses sustained both 


by a wage earner and by 
his employer in consequence of an industrial 
accident. According to this estimate the 
amount received by the wage earner or ex- 
pended by the employer in workmen’s com- 
pensation represent only a small proportion 
of the losses involved. The calculation 1s 
based on the figures given in the Workmen’s 
Compensation report for 1925, which show 
that temporary total disabilities lasted, on an 
average, for 4.47 weeks, the average com- 
pensation per case being $52.85. Average 
earnings in the same period, at the rate of 
$30.77 per week, amounted to $136.64. The 
average loss in earnings was therefore $83.79 
in each case. Compensation offsets 38.7 per 
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cent of the average loss of earnings and leaves 
61.3 per cent of the total uncovered. It is 
pointed out that this estimate takes no 
account of the worker’s personal suffering or 
of the anxiety of his family, nor is allowance 
made for incidental expenses or additional 
help in the homé often not included in the 
payment for medical attention. 

The employer’s actual loss from an indus- 
trial accident is found to amounié to at least 
four times the amount he paid for compen- 
sation and medical aid. The factors con- 
sidered in this calculation include the value 
of the time lost by other employees who stop 
work when the accident occurs; the time lost 
by foremen supervisors and other executives 
either in assisting the injured man or investi- 
gating the causes of the accident; the training 
of a new man to replace the injured man; 
injury to machine or tools; cost of welfare 
organizations, etc. The average amount of 
compensation paid per employee being 
$52.85, it follows that the incidental cost to 
the employer is four times that amount, or 
$211.40, and the average total cost of each 
accident to the employer, including both 
compensation and incidental losses, is at least 
$264.25. Add to this the employee’s loss of 
$83.79, and the total loss per accident becomes 
$348.04. 

The Labour Bulletin concludes that the 
total financial losses incurred by employers 
and workmen in connection with the 50,000 
or 55,000 compensable accidents which occur 
in Illinois in the course of a year can be 
estimated very conservatively at 25 million 
dollars. ; 


Among the legislative re- 


Proposed quests of the Saskatchewan 
compensation Executive of the Trades 
changes in and Labour Congress of 
Saskatchewan Canada, given on another 

page of this issue, is one for 
the enactment of a new Workmen’s 


Compensation Act for the province on 
lines similar to the acts of Ontario and 
the other provinces having provincial acci- 
dent funds. In view of this request, some 
employers’ groups in Saskatchewan expressed 
approval of the proposal to substitute a 
“state fund” system for the existing method 
of administration by means of court proce- 
dure. An employers’ association was formed 
at Saskatoon in January to co-operate with 
other employers in the province in promoting 
the passing of the new act. The new asso- 
ciation was addressed by Mr. G. E. Carpenter, 
secretary of the Manitoba branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Ascociation and a 
member of the Compensation Board of the 


same province. Mr. Carpenter supported the 
movement to obtain a new act because under 
the present act it was very difficult for work- 
ing men to obtain relief from the expense and 
loss which follow an accident. This was 
especially so, he said, in the case of men 
working for small concerns, who are financi- 
ally unable to pay amounts awarded by the 
courts. Under the proposed new act all in- 
jured workmen would receive compensation 
benefit regardless of whether they were em- 
ployed by a large or a small concern, and 
regardless of the financial position of the 
concern. “In this province”, Mr. Carpenter 
said, “protection is only carried to the extent 
of $2,500 per individual for accident cases and 
this means that when a concern has a larger 
claim to meet it is sometimes quite unable to 
pay it—a situation which leads to dissatis- 
faction and often legal proceedings.” 

On January 22 the provincial government 
announced the appointment of a commission 
of five to examine the question of workmen’s 
compensation by ascertaining the views of 
labour and capital in Saskatchewan regarding 
the best method of looking after those who are 
injured in industrial accidents and their de- 
pendants. The composition of the commis- 
sion is as follows: Messrs. P. M. Anderson, 
K.C., Regina, Chairman; 8. McTavish, Moose 
Jaw; Harry Perry, Regina; F. M. Still, 
Regina; A. W. Heise, Saskatoon. The com- 
mission will sit at various points in the prov- 
ince in the near future. 


The “rehabilitation ” work 


Rehabilitation of the Ontario Workmen’s 
work of Compensation Board was 
compensation described in the course of 
boards a recent address by Mr. 


Costigane, secretary of the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety As- 
sociation, as being “wonderful advance on 
anything offered in the past to benefit legiti- 
mately injured men.” It may be recalled that 
during 1927 Nova Scotia followed the example 
of Ontario and Manitoba in making provision 
for the rehabilitation of injured workmen as 
a branch of workmen’s compensation (LABOUR 
GazerTE, July, 1927, page 702). The province 
of Ontario (Statutes of 1924, chapter 41) al- 
lows the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
expend a sum not exceeding $100,000 in any 
one year for this purpose. Mr. Costigane ex- 
plained the Board’s method in making use of 
this allowance. “Suppose, for example,” he 
said, “one of the men in your mill met with 
a serious accident, and in a few months’ time 
was convalescent, but still suffering from a 
disability that prohibited him from again 
taking up the duties of his old position; then, 
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in the event of the company placing him on 
other work, the pay of which did not equal 
the pay he was receiving prior to his accident, 
the Board through the company would sup- 
plement his pay up to the point of his previous 
earnings, and that for a period long enough 
to establish his health to a point where his 
earning capacity would return to normal. The 
main idea is to get injured men back to work 
before they have become pessimistic.” 


Precautions are taken by the Board against 
any possible malingering on the part of the 
men who are helped in this way, Mr. Costigane 
pointing out that the “ Board or the Govern- 
ment would be the last to bolster up a man 
who declined to do his duty, be he manager 
or water boy.” 


The Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association (Ottawa), in a 
recent statement on the 
accident record for the past 
year, calls attention once 
more to the “human 
element” as a more important factor in the 
accident totals than purely mechanical risks. 
They state that “it has been found in the past 
that the personal work of seniors in the camp 
counts more than anything else in accident 
prevention work.’ The older employees are 
acquainted with the risks and are qualified to 
instruct new men how to avoid accidents. The 
Association suggests that foremen, clerks and 
other seniors in every camp should be organ- 
ized for first aid and for giving informal in- 
struction in regard to the special risks of the 
occupation. “In this way all will be in a bet- 
ter position to make systematic effort in the 
prevention of mishaps and fatalities during the 
balance of the season.” 

For the purpose of indicating the chief 
causes of accidents in lumber camps the As- 
sociation gives a list of the causes of casu- 
alties in a large number of lumber camps 
during the first three months of 1927 as fol- 
lows: (1) Jammed by falling or rolling logs, 
153; (2) slipping and falling, 57; (3) using 
axes, 58; (4) falling trees, 39; (5) springing 
branches, 31; (6) slivers, chips, etc., 33; (7) 
freezing, 22; (8) muscular strain, 22; (9) fall- 
ing branches, 18; (10) horse-kicks, bites, etc., 
25; (11) handling supplies, 16; (12) falling 
or thrown off sleighs, 14; (13) tools other 
than saws or axes, 13; (14) falling on a saw 
or axe, 13; (15) using hand saws, 5; (16) 
struck by fellow workmen with axe, 7; (17) 
miscellaneous, 69. 

The Association points out that nearly one- 
quarter of all accidents occurred in the hand- 
ling of logs. Slipping caused a high percent- 


Causes and 
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age, and it 1s suggested that the total might 
be reduced by the general use of “non-slips ” 
of some kind on boots. The foregoing list 
has been circulated by the Association to as- 
sist camp managers in planning their acci- 
dent prevention work. Information is also 
given on the “nature of injuries” in the 
woods, and the Association expresses the hope 
that camp clerks and others will secure regu- 
lar instruction in first aid so that all men in- 
jured in the camp will be properly treated 
until they reach the doctor. In this connec- 
tion attention is called to the fact that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board will not pay 
the hospital accounts for men who are not 
really hospital cases, and that in such cases 
the men themselves are expected to pay for 
board and lodging out of the money they re- 
ceive for compensation. 


A delegation representing 
organized labour submitted 
to the United States Con- 
gress early in the present 
session a list of requests for 
measures in the interest of 
labour, the main proposals being: (1) An 
amendment to the Federal code prescribing 
the power of equity courts in the issuance of 
labour injunctions; (2) a searching investiga- 
tion by a joint Congressional committee of 
the bituminous coal industry and strike con- 
ditions prevailing in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; (3) enactment of a state fund 
workmen’s compensation law for the District 
of Columbia. All these subjects were dealt 
with by the American Federation of Labour 
at recent conventions. 

An Anti-Injunction bill was introduced dur- 
ing the month by Senator Shipstead of Minne- 
sota. It would provide as follows:— 

“Equity courts shall have jurisdiction to 
protect property when there is no remedy at 
law, and for the purpose of determining such 
jurisdiction nothing shall be held to be pro- 
perty unless it is tangible and transferable, and 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed.” 

It is pointed out that when the Clayton Act 
was written into the Federal statutes in 1914, 
declaring that “the labour of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce,” it 
was believed that the injunction evil had been 
solved, but its effectiveness was soon destroyed 
by adverse court decisions. 

The existing legislation for the District of 
Columbia in reference to workmen’s compensa- 
tion relates only to the civilian employees of 
the United States Government. Efforts have 
been made for several years to have a law en- 
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acted for the benefit of general labour in the 
District, and Representative Roy G. Fitzger- 
ald of Ohio is now reintroducing a bill which 
has hitherto failed to pass the House, to pro- 
vide for an exclusive state fund on the model 
of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Act. 





The Hon. J. D. MacLean. premier of British 
Columbia, announced in the provincial legis- 
lature in January that the government was 
considering legislation to provide for health 
insurance, and with it a scheme for settlers’ 
maternity or medical assistance. 





The government of British Columbia has 
advanced a loan of $12,000 to the broom 
factory operated at Vancouver by the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan gave a ruling in January that no deduc- 
tions are to be made from the minimum 
wages fixed by various orders for girls and 
women in the province. The question had 
been raised whether employers could make 
deductions to cover the cost of uniforms 
supplied by the employing firm. 





Plant No. 3, Hull, Quebec, and Plant No. 5, 
Belleville, Ontario, of the Canada Cement 
Company, Limited, have each won the Port- 
land Cement Association trophy for com- 
pleting the calendar year 1927 without a 
single lost time accident. This is the fourth 
successive year that at least one Canada 
Cement plant has had a perfect record. 


General damages to the amount of $17,000 
were awarded on February 2 by a Regina 
jury, in court of King’s bench, to a former 
secticn-man who sued the Canadian National 
Railways for $35,000, claiming that he had been 
crippled for life through injuries received in 
the course of his employment. After hearing 
the verdict counsel for the Railways, obtained 
a stay in proceedings. In the meanwhile pay- 
ment of special damages of $1,538 was made. 





The “two-platoon” system for firefighters 
came into effect in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
on January 2, and in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on February 1. 7 





Mr. James Simpson, vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada will 
attend the meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization which 
is to be held at Geneva in February. Mr. 
Simpson is acting as substitute for Mr. Tom 
Moore, the Canadian labour representative on 
the Governing Body. 





The Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 1, pages 
1-12, contains a comprehensive annotation on 
Mechanics Liens by Mr. R. L. Reid, K.C., 
who is regarded as an outstanding authority 
on this subject. The article is written with 
respect chiefly to the Mechanic’s Lien Acts in 
force in the provinces west of the Great Lakes, 
and especially to the British Columbia Act, 
but it is likely to prove a valuable aid in 
construing the statutes in the eastern provinces 
also. 


Progress of Labour Banks 


The November, 1927, issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, pages 1205-6, contained a review of 
the history of labour banking. According to 
a compilation just published by the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University the 
total resources of labour banks on December 
31, 1927, were $119,815,386. This total shows 
an increase of nearly two and one-half million 
dollars compared to the resources of October 
10, 1927, but a decrease of approximately seven 
million compared to the year-end figures of 
1926. During the year the control of four 
labour banks shifted to other interests. De- 
posits in labour banks increased almost three 
million dollars during the last quarter, but at 
the end of 1927 were approximately five and 
one-half million below the December 1926 
total. 

The outstanding event of the year in the 
labour banking movement was the change in 


the policy of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers concerning their banking enterprises. 
According to the review of the Princeton In- 
dustrial Relations Section, this change was re- 
flected both in the transfer of two banks from 
Brotherhood control and in a reduction in 
the resources of several of the Brotherhood 
banks. 

No banks were added to the labour group 
during 1927, but several larger banks, espe- 
cially in New York City and vicinity, and a 
number of smaller banks elsewhere showed 
marked increases in resources compared to 
1926. The growth of these banks, coupled 
with the recessions and, in some cases, later 
increases in the resources of several other 
banks, indicates that 1927 was a year of 
stabilization in the labour banking move- 
ment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


ees employment situation at the end of 

January was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

Logging in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was not very brisk, as the weather had been 
unfavourable, at the outset being too mild 
and later being featured by only light snows. 
Good catches were reported by the fishing 
industry in this province, and fish curing 
firms were busy. While coal mining was not 
so busy as last year, yet the amount of coal 
being hoisted was fairly satisfactory for the 
winter season. With the manufacturing in- 
dustry in general reported as rather satisfac- 
tory, it appeared that the iron and_ steel 
group were experiencing fair activity. Build- 
' ing and construction were seasonally quiet. 
Transportation was fairly good, as was also 
the case with trade. There was a fair de- 
mand for women domestic workers, while ap- 
plicants for such work were none too numer- 
ous. 

From the Province of New Brunswick fish- 
ing was reported as being only fair, although 
the lack of snow had interfered here with 
hauling operations in the logging industry. 
Generally speaking, woods operations were 
favourable. Manufacturing was normally 
busy. The construction industry was fair for 
the season, with fair prospects for later 
months. While transportation was rather 
satisfactory, the winter port activities at St. 
John had not been normal so far this year. 
Trade was satisfactory. A good number of 
placements of women domestic workers were 
being made. 

The peak of the logging season in the 
Province of Quebec had been passed, but an 
encouraging number of placements were still 
being made. Manufacturing was satisfactor- 
ily busy: clothing, printing, rubber and tex- 
tiles were reported as experiencing satisfac- 
tory activity, while boots and shoes, cigars, 
and metals were not so active. Construction 
was seasonally quiet in this province. Trans- 
portation was normally satisfactory, while 
trade was seasonally quiet. Although the de- 
mand for women domestic workers was less, 
practically all applicants were being placed. 
Snow shovelling was affording a considerable 
volume of casual work at different centres. 

The farming industry in the Province of 
Ontario showed very little activity, but in- 
quiries for spring help were beginning to 
come in. Most centres reported manufactur- 
ing as normal, and some workers were being 
recalled to their former employment at sev- 


eral centres: increased activity was almost 
noticeable at Brantford, Chatham, Hamilton 
and Oshawa, but at the latter centre it had 
not yet been possible to absorb the workers 
customarily employed in this industry. The 
severe weather had checked building activity 
to a very large extent. However, the pros- 
pects for the spring were promising and even 
for the season building tradesmen were fairly 
well employed. Mining in Northern Ontario 
was normal, with some demands for workers 
for Manitoba. Pulp wood cutting had almost 
finished for the season in the northern parts 
of the province, and hauling operations were 
on the increase, with a fair demand for work- 
ers, which were being met rather easily. There 
appeared to be a larger available supply of 
applicants for house work registering at the 
different offices. Ice cutting and snow shovel- 
ling were giving a considerable volume of 
casual employment throughout the larger 
centres. 

A nominal number of farm placements 
were being made in Manitoba. Considerable 
construction activity was reported from the 
Flin Flon area, and this was having an effect 
on other districts. Building prospects for the 
spring were hopeful. A fair number of log- 
ging placements were being made. Some 
placements in the metal mining industry 
were also recorded. Trade was rather good. 
A fair number of placements were reported 
from the household workers sections of the 
offices. 

Farm placements in Saskatchewan were not 
heavy and applicants were sufficiently numer- 
ous to fill them. Construction for the season 
was not bad. There was a shortage of log- 
ging workers at Prince Albert, where numer- 
ous placements were being made. There was 
not much demand throughout this province 
for general labour, yet the situation seemed 
to be rather favourable. The demand for 
women domestic workers was not very heavy 
and sufficient applicants were available. 

With the orders for farm workers in Al- 
berta not very numerous, enough applicants 
were calling at the employment offices. In 
this province building and construction acti- 
vity for the winter season was fairly good, 
and some railroad construction was being car- 
ried on: the prospects for the spring in this 
industry were very good. The peak of the 
season for the coal mining industry had been 
passed and vacancies for additional workers 
had consequently declined. The logging in- 
dustry required some additional workers, who 
were supplied. The number of demands for 
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women domestic workers was fair, and such 
orders were satisfactorily filled. Generally, 
conditions in Alberta were quite favourable 
for the time of year. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia continued rather quiet, with 
only minor demands for workers. Mining, 
both metal and coal, continued to be satis- 
factorily busy, although there were not any 
outstanding requirements for workers. Al- 
though there was no great demand for work- 
ers for the building and construction indus- 
tries, fair activity was shown for the season. 
Manufacturing continued on a normal basis. 
Conditions generally in the coast province 
showed up fairly well for the season, with the 
number of unemployed not being reported 
as exceptional, and with fair prospects for the 
opening up of the usual spring work in the 
course of a few weeks. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 1928, in- 
volved a rather larger number 
of workers than on January 1 of most years 
of the record, which began in 1920, although 
the percentage loss was only slightly higher 
than in 1926 or 1925, and was smaller than 
in earlier years of the record. Employment 
in recent months has been maintained at an 
exceptionally high level, so that many em- 
ployers took advantage of the opportunity 
of closing their entire plants during the holi- 
day season for necessary repairs and inven- 
tories, as well as to provide a vacation for 
their staffs. The situation, however, continued 
to be better than on the corresponding date 
in any other year since the record was in- 
stituted. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 6,177 firms, whose pay- 
rolls declined from 886,836 persons on Decem- 
ber 1 to 826,736 at the beginning of January. 
Reflecting this contraction, the index on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, stood at 99.5, as compared with 
106.8 in the preceding month, and with 94.8, 
89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 and 88.7 on the 
same date in 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being most extensive. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the recession took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
tion; mining and trade were also rather 
slacker, but logging and transportation showed 
heightened activity. In Quebec, manufac- 
turing, construction and transportation re- 
ported especially pronounced losses, while the 
tendency was also unfavourable in logging, 
mining and communications. In Ontario, also, 
manufacturing, construction and transportation 
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showed the greatest losses, but there were 
decreases in trade, services and communica- 
tions, while logging and metallic ore mines 
showed improvement. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, construction, transportation and food 
and iron and steel plants reported the 
most noteworthy decreases; on the other 
hand, mining, trade and logging registered in- 
creased activity. In British Columbia, lum- 
ber and food factories, logging and construc- 
tion recorded important curtailment, but ad- 
ditions to staffs were indicated in trade and 
a few other industries. 

There were contractions in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, those 
in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton being 
most marked. In Montreal, important de- 
clines were shown in construction, transporta- 
tion and manufacturing. In Quebec, manu- 
factures afforded more employment, but sea- 
sonal curtailment in shipping and construction 
caused, on the whole, a loss in employment. 
In Toronto, there were contractions in manu- 
facturing and also in construction, trade trans- 
portation and communications. In Ottawa, 
manufactures registered seasonal curtailment, 
while little general change occurred in other 
industries. In Hamilton, manufacturing, espe- 
cially of textiles and iron ahd steel, showed 
reduced activity and construction was also 
quiet. In the Border Cities, manufacturing, 
building and trade were dull, but the losses 
were smaller than is usual at the commence- 
ment of January. In Winnipeg, manufactures 
and construction registered the greatest de- 
clines, while considerable improvement was 
indicated in trade. In Vancouver, employment 
in lumber mills and other manufactures, and 
in construction, showed a falling-off, while 
trade was brisk. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, logging 
and communications, while coal mining and 
retail trade recorded seasonal gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1928. 


Due partly to seasonal inac- 


TRADE tivity and also to conditions 
UNIon consequent upon the holiday 
ReEPoRTS. period, the volume of unem- 


ployment among trade union 
members at the close of December, 1927, was 
greater than that which was indicated at the 
end of the preceding month. December re- 
ports were received from 1,696 labour organ- 
izations with an aggregate membership of 
180,204 persons, and of these 11,822 were with- 
out work on December 31, a percentage of 
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6.6 as compared with unemployment per- 
centages of 5.2 in November and 5.9 in 
December last year. New Brunswick and 
Alberta unions alone showed an increase in 
the volume of work afforded over November, 
and these were but nominal, while of the de- 
clines in the remaining provinces that of 2.5 
per cent in British Columbia, due to lessened 
activity in building operations and in the 
manufacturing industries, was the most note- 


worthy. In comparison with the returns for 
December, 1926, the situation for Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia unions was less favourable, while in 
the remaining provinces the volume of em- 
ployment increased. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail the unemployment conditicns ex- 
isting among the members of local trade 
unions at the close of December, 1927. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 








1928 


1927 1926 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Dire arom tere ere ote 215,452,243} 249,832,536] 164,071,813] 221,582,986] 241,665,755 
Imports, » merchandise for 
Consumption. 3... wi... De See scar Atle 83,262,695 94,311,883 78 ,805 , 632 81,774,995 87,656,757 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 130,277,157} 153,118,718 84,094,692} 138,421,475] 152,355,795 
Wustoms Guty, GolleCbede ey Ve Mime Dba | ed ae cee eile wranal een evan ennyskalaves cis 14,535,596 11,499,795 12,391,585 13,693 ,506 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOUNLS EE Aa. cm cata tse has MP relly Mist eed. WE 4,274,077,902| 4,150,724,796| 2,618,830,630| 2,843,153,843] 2,915,658,907 
Bank clearings. 2. eMssc. > Wists. Gin, | acuerks eivethercetere 2,381,000,000} 2,283,000,000} 1,514,200,000| 1,746,300,000} 1,737,700,000 
Bank notes in circulation...... Sig letersi te. 182,747,049} 180,859,206} 160,439,558] 175,083,324] 177,777,181 
Bank deposits! savanessth..c5 SUS a wate eee eek 1,444,528 ,540] 1,430,955,703| 1,381,474,773| 1,372,763,485| 1,367,295,012 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............0 1,082, 732,324) 1,079,401,147| 962,540,949] 970,053,595) 986,400,696 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks ech eed «eee 228-9 222-1 213-1 162-6 158-1 158-0 
PreferredustOCks. tid sides cats ses 121-8 122-1 116-4 103-1 101-2 100-0 
YG EULA see ti ticene elie Nita 112-4 112-3 112-2 110-2 110-4 109-7 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

SOPRA Lon ht AOE E Teer 151-2 151-8 152-2 150-6 150-5 151-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

FasL ata EN ein Maas Sa ee & 21-41 21-37 21-27 21-59 21-41 21-24 
{Business failures, number..... Pi) Perea Rana se: 162 QS HR ON eee, Oe 186 
+Business failures, liabilities... $ 37260, 410 ]2 Ase. oy 2,530,987 285/020). Flewade cis sce 2,707,648 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. . 99-5 106 8 107-5 94-0 101-1 102-8 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *6-6 *5-2 *3-9 *5.9 *4.7 *2.6 
NANTON OM Nets pis ae eis isitc cre a a NA llesete re eeaacsiain@ ei 4,566 5,904 4,164 5,415 7,721 
Building permits.............. Tank) ae Peees Re oR 11,744,094 12,849,089 5,429,299 11,472,131 9,968,937 
tContracts awarded........... $ 20,480,000 36,853,700 30,260,500 16,771,800 13,725,000 34,972,000 
Mineral Production— 

PICHiTOner Mss Gk ce eee tons 65, 006 63,197 37,989 51,717 53,971 52,345 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 84, 295 96 , 248 80,730 58,551 58,493 54,311 
HELLO uhlOW Sos vac toe ee tons 4,619 4,353 4,512 3, 926 3,804 3,308 
Coane ew... aS TODS IW AR TRA ASS: 1,866,715 1,752,844 1,561,499 1,922,808 1,803 , 694 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt. lbs. 773, 808 651, 649 1,056,731 1,290,824 1,156,645 1,151,091 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
(TART OY Ee pean Bee ARS A ee Deetuslneesitsresterc tere | sae wi titiea cae 243,914,766; 116,628,218} . 172,704,109] 243,206,456 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
PROTO Aeeee Alas tea chee cars 244,448 248,811 319,960 233,780 233,184 313,824 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... TS S11, Galan Serre. Bey 20,655,204 NPE THAC SCE VA IR Gg ome reo ee 19,993,039 
(2)Operating expenses...... t Jee | Whoroxsiean enter eee (Se teen, Senna 16,778 , 204 15,193,915 15,941,578 16,035,686 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
WAY POTOSSICATMINGS Meet, Giitide se sacle oo 18,767,251 21,993,751 14,435,369 17,791,980 21,524,116 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
ellines Se: tena. fic Sipibessis ees het 17,094,084 15,617,957 12,925,134 16,175,798 14,774,393 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-Miiles se te eae Meet PMR, Sh RE ea te PRC fsa 4,786, 263,834] 2,835,824,002| 3,365,197,409] 4,427,631,307 
Newsprint: id see. eiktel nies stars tonsiswenwc. aisles. 181,600 190,298 161,724 163,717 164,798 
AULOMObIIESs PASSENECL.: cael, |) alisas eee eens SAP Ono 11,745 6,052 6,744 
***Index of physical volume 
fae lO Tabs Yes pentose ee 5 Meee Gina Nol bce aaooui wea 7158-0 148-0 136-8 132-0 138-6 
AN CUStLA PLOCUCTION syisle asters | teens oes ie cc aye 7T161-5 151-0 151-0 132-4 155-6 
Manti act uring oes isaac pcre [amir alters {1140-7 140-3 145-3 137-5 142-9 





*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending January 28, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. 


***T he index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. 
ing and construction. 


east of Quebec. (?)Including lines east of Quebec. 


{{tPreliminary. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. (1)Excluding lines 
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During the month of Decem- 
EMPLOYMENT ber, 1927, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REporTS. ada made 24,451 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 23,374 placements. Of these, placements in 
regular employment numbered 18,424, of which 
10,726 were of men and 2,698 of women, while 
placements in casual employment numbered 
9,950. The offices of the Service also received 
notification of 24,384 vacancies during the 
period under review, of which 16,326 were for 
men and 8,058 for women. Applications for 
employment were registered from 25,161 men 
and 8,988 women, a total of 34,149. Compared 
with the preceding month and also with De- 
cember a year ago a decline is shown in the 
volume of business transacted, the records for 
November, 1927, showing 31,162 vacancies 
offered, 44,303 applications made and 29,218 
placements effected, while in December, 1926, 
there were recorded 26,287 vacancies, 36,245 
applications for work and 24,667 placements 
in regular and casual employment. In another 
section of this issue will be found a detailed 
statement of the work of the offices for the 
month ot December, 1927, and also for the 
quarterly period September to December. 

Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN INDUSTRIES and industry are given in the 
IN CANADA. table on page 109. The Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that the physical volume of business 
in Canada attained a new high total in 
December. The index published in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, in 


December was 158, compared with 148 in . 


November. Sharp advances in seven factors 
counterbalanced declines in the remaining 
five used in the construction of the general 
index. Mineral production was considerably 
greater in December than in the preceding 
month, and the building industry was more 
active after adjustment for seasonal tenden- 
cies. Manufacturing industries, on the whole, 
showed slight improvement, increases in raw 
cotton imports and in iron and steel produc- 
tion as well as increased importation of 
crude rubber and petroleum offsetting de- 
clines in other lines, Employment in whole- 
sale and retail trade after adjustment showed 
expansion in commodity distribution. The 
average price of 31 industrial stocks listed on 
the Montreal and Toronto exchanges showed 
an advance of 4.5 per cent over the level 
of the preceding month. The trading on the 
Montreal Stock Exchange was the greatest in 
the history of the exchange. 

Widespread interest in the mining industry 
was created in 1927 through spectacular dis- 
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coveries of ore and persistent efforts in pre- 
paration for increased production. ‘The pro- 
duction in 1927 of gold, copper, lead and zinc 
was greater than in any previous year, while 
among the non-metallics, cement, gypsum and 
lime were produced in record volume. The 
nickel mining industry showed satisfactory pro- 
gress, the production being 66,436,000 pounds 
compared with 65,714,000 pounds in 1926, and 
the gross value $15,105,000 compared with 
$14,874,000. The value of the copper, lead and 
zinc output was less than in 1926 owing to 
lower prices. The output and value of silver 
showed a decline, the low prices adversely 
affecting the industry. The net result from 
mineral production was an estimated value of 
$241,773,000 compared with $240,437,000, the 
previous high record established in 1926. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during November increased 19 per cent over 
the production for the preceding month, and 
was 3 per cent higher than the average for 
November in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,746,976 tons in November as against 
1,469,172 tons in October and an average of 
1,688,547 tons during the five preceding years. 
All the coal producing provinces showed an in- 
crease in production over the preceding month, 
but New Brunswick was lower than the aver- 
age for the month in the five preceding years. 
Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during November numbered 30,618 of whom 
23,799 worked underground and 6,819 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 29,004 in 
October, of whom 22,393 worked underground 
and 6,611 on the surface. Production per man 
was 57.0 tons in November as against 50.6 
tons in October. During November the pro- 
duction per man-day was 2.5 tons, as com- 
pared with 2.3 in October. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” 


According toa report prepared 


BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS AND Statistics the value of the 
CONTRACTS building permits issued by the 
AWARDED. municipal authorities in sixty- 


three cities in Canada during 
the month of December, 1927, amounted to 
$11,744,094, as compared with $12,849,089 in 
November, 1927, and with $11,508,818, in De- 
cember, 1926. The cumulative value for the 
twelve months, 1927, was $185,451,271, as com- 
pared with $156,386,607 for the twelve months 
period of 1926. 
The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in January, 1928, at $20,- 
480,000, setting a new record for this month. 
Of this amount $8,123,100 was for business 
building; $6,572,900 for residential construc: 
tion; $3,108,500 for industrial work, and $2,- 
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675,500 for public works and utilities. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded by prov- 
inces, during January, 1928, was as follows:— 
Ontario, $10,988,700; Quebec, $6,514,500; Prairie 
Provinces, $1,993,500; British Columbia, $904,- 
600, and the Maritime Provinces, $78,700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 

Canada during January, 1928, according to the 
same Review, totalled $66,364,400, $8,652,300 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$35,943,000 for business building; $2,011,500 for 
industrial building, and $19,757,600 for engi- 
neering (including bridges, dams and wharves, 
sewers, watermains, roads, streets and general 
engineering). 
A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in December, 1927, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $83,262,695 as compared with $94,311,883 in 
November, 1927, and $81,774,995 in Decem- 
ber, 1926. The chief imports in December, 
1927, were: fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $15,302,858; iron and its products, 
$14.479,862, and agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, other than foods, - $11,160,771. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $130,277,157 in December, 1927, as com- 
pared with $153,118,718 in November, 1927, 
and $138,421,375 in December, 1926. The chief 
exports in December were in the group of agri- 
cultural products, mainly foods, $69,509,416; 
wood, wood products and paper, $21,780,770, 
and animals and animal products, $15,260,542. 

In the nine months ending December, 1927, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled $950,- 
103,367, and imports, $822,988 467. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1928, was greater than during Decem- 
ber, 1927, and also greater than during. January, 
1927. There were in existence during the 
month nine disputes, involving 500 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 8,154 working 
days, as compared with 11 disputes in De- 
cember, involving 321 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 6.102 working days. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, there were recorded 8 disputes, in- 
volving 261 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 4,020 working days. None of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to Janu- 
ary terminated during the month, but four 
of the disputes commencing during January 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
January, therefore, there were on record five 
strikes and lockouts affecting 122 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported to 
be no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off, 


ary, 1924; 151.4 for January, 1923; 


Prices 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.19 at the beginning of 
January, as compared with $11.17 for Decem- 
ber, 1927; $11.37 for January, 1927; $11.63 for 
January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 1925; $10.78 
for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 1923; 
$11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for January, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.42 
for January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. 
The most important advance was in the price 
of beef, which was considerably higher than 
last month, while less important increases 
occurred in the prices of veal, mutton, fresh 
eggs, creamery butter, rolled oats and evapor- 
ated apples. Prices of fresh and salt pork, 
bacon, lard, rice, sugar and tea were somewhat 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.41 at the beginning of January, as com- 
pared with $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.59 
for January, 1927; $21.96 for January, 1926; 
$21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 
1924; $21.13-for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.61 for January, 
1918; and $14.41 for January, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 151.2 for January, as 
compared with 151.8 for December, 1927; 
150.6 for January, 1927; 163.8 for January, 
1926; 165.5 for January, 1925; 156.9 for Janu- 
151.7. for 
January, 1922; 200.6 for January, 1921; 256.7 
for May 1920 (the peak); 233.4 for January, 
1920; 206.1 for January, 1919; and 191.7 for 
January, 1918. In the grouping according to 
chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups were lower, one advanced and 
five were unchanged. The Animals and their 
Products group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group declined, the former due to lower prices 
for eggs, pork products and butter, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of livestock, 
leather and beef, and the latter due to lower 
prices for aluminum, silver, lead, tin, spelter, 
and solder. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group advanced, higher prices for most 
grain, shorts, potatoes, apples, coffee, rosin 
and turpentine more than offsetting declines 
in the prices of flour, rubber, tea, lemons and 
oranges. The groups which were unchanged 
were: the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group; the Iron and its Products group; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1928 


URING the month of January the De- 
partment received the report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees, being clerks employed 
in the mechanical department, car and loco- 
motive foremen’s offices, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, were received dur- 
ing the month as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Avon 
Coal Company, Ltd., being coal miners, 
members of the One Big Union. 

(2) From certain employees of the Winni- 


peg Electric Company, being motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, members oi the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 


Gther Proceedings Under the Act 


The board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and certain of its 
employees, being freight shed foremen, freight 
checkers, truckers, clerks, messengers, etc., 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, was completed during 
the month by the appointment of Mr. H. J. 
McNulty, Barrister, of Ottawa, Ont., as chair- 
man, on the joint recommendation of the 
other members of the board, Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the employing company, and Mr. John 
L. Counsell, K.C., Hamilton, .Ont., nominee 
of the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and Certain of its Clerks 


A report was received from the board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees, being clerks employed 
in the mechanical departments, car and loco- 
motive foremen’s offices, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The dispute concerned certain 
proposals submitted by the employees look- 
ing to an agreement as to rates of pay and 
working conditions, and including a request 
for increased wages. The number of em- 
ployees directly affected by the dispute was 
given as 275. The board was composed as 
follows :—Professor Edouard Montpetit, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the board; Sir William Stavert, Montreal, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a recommendation from the employing com- 
pany; and Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, 
nominee of the employees. The report of the 
board was unanimous and contained recom- 
mendations as to the settlement of the dis- 
pute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees in the 
Mechanical Department at Angus, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ez- 
press and Station Employees. 


Montreau, January 14, 1928. 


Sm,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed in the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees in the Mechanical De- 
partment at Angus, Car and Locomotive Fore- 
men’s offices, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, have the 
honour to make the following report: 


The case was opened at Montreal on No- 
vember 10, 1927, and continued on November 
11, 15, 19, 22 and subsequent dates, there being 
a hiatus between November 22, 1927, and 
January 13, 1928, due to the illness of one of 
the members. 


The applicants were represented by Mr. F. 
H. Hall, Chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
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Express and Station Employees, and the com- 
pany, by Mr. Geo. Hodge, Assistant General 
Manager. 

Your Board heard and considered the argu- 
ments of the employees, as presented by Mr. 
Hall, the reply for the employers, as presented 
by Mr. Hodge, and Mr. Hall in rebuttal. 


The dispute in the reference consisted, as 
subsequently agreed by the representatives of 
the employees, in the question as to whether 
certain employees in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment at the Angus Shops, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, who are referred to in the telegrams 
of Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister and 
Registrar, to the Members of the Board who 
represented the employees and employers re- 
spectively, of 24th and 25th October and Ist 
November last, should be included with the 
other employees on whose behalf a proposal 
was submitted to the Chief of Motive Power 
and Rolling Stock of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company on 21st February last, look- 
ing to an agreement as to rates of pay and 
working conditions. 


Mr. Hall opened the case for the employees, 
and endeavoured to show why the “ certain 
employees” should be included, quoting a 
number of cases in which men of similar call- 
ing and responsibilities were included, but ad- 
mitting that there were exceptions. 

Mr. Hodge replied for the employers, stat- 
ing that all the men to whom they objected 
as being allowed to be identified with the 
agreement sought for were what is known as 
general office employees, who are in such close 
touch with the executive heads as to place 


them in what might be termed confidential 
positions, whose duties and_ responsibilities 
were of a confidential nature, and who were 
regarded as being in line for promotion to 
greater confidences and responsibilities, which 
it may be said they as a body are continually 
enjoying. Mr. Hodge was asked how the exist- 
ence of an’ agreement would jeopardize the 
confidences reposed in them, and the answer 
was that an agreement in which they were 
joined with other employees would tend to 
create a community of interest which did not 
now exist. 

As the employers have not refused to dis- 
cuss the proposal with the employees, on the 
contrary have informed your Board that they 
have always held themselves ready to do so, 
subject to the exclusion of the employees at 
the Works Manager’s Office at Angus Shops, 
your Board is of the opinion that the em- 
ployees should agree to exclude these em- 
ployees and to proceed with negotiations as 
originally planned. 

With regard to the employees in the Works 
Manager’s Office at Angus Shops, the Board is 
of the opinion that they should approach the 
employers with a view of arriving at an agree- 
ment specifically applying to themselves. 

Your Board, therefore, makes its recom- 
mendation in accordance with the opinions 
above expressed. 

(Sgd.) Epovarp Montpetit, 
. Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Joun T. Foster, 
(Sed.) W. E. Sravert, 
Members of the Board. 
To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


HREE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
board was established by a voluntary agree- 
ment concluded in 1918 between the various 
railway companies and certain of the railway 
labour organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the railways 
during the continuance of the war. The board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the following railway brother- 
hoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
and the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
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of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. Earlier decisions were outlined in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1928, and in previous 
issues. The third report of the proceedings 
of the Board covering the decisions rendered 
from October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, 
was issued as a supplement to the issue of 
November, 1927. The new decisions were as 
follows :— 


Case No. 313—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
western lines, and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers 


A dispatcher was dismissed from the service 
for failure to comply with special instructions 
in connection with the signalling of trains, re- 
sulting in a collision between two trains. The 
employees asked for his reinstatement on the 
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ground that an emergency existed at the time, 
owing to storm conditions causing unforseen 
delays to traffic. They claimed further that 
the accident would not have occurred if the 
dispatcher’s actions had not been hampered 
by the chief dispatcher. The Board recom- 
mended, under all the circumstances, and in 
view of this dispatcher’s length of service and 
good record that the company should favour- 
ably consider his reinstatement, without pay 
for time lost, such time to be regarded as dis- 
cipline for this share of responsibility for the 
accident. 


Case No. 314—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic region, and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers 


The regular assigned hours of an operator 
were from 12 midnight to 9 a.m., and the 
assigned hours of the agent were from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. After performing his regular duties 
on a certain date the operator was instructed 
to remain on duty as agent until a relief agent 
could be sent to relieve him. He continued 
to perform the duties of both positions for 
three days, and was paid the operator’s rate 
for his regular assignment as operator, and 
inflated time at operator’s rate while relieving 
the agent. The railways contended that this 
payment was in accordance with the terms of 
the telegraphers’ schedule. The employees 
claimed that the operator should have been 
paid for his work as agent at the rate of time 
and one half, based on the salary of an agent, 
in addition to his regular rate as an operator. 
The board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 315—Canadian National Railways, 
Western region, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


This case concerned the dismissal of an 
engineer for responsibility in blocking the 
main line near Winnipeg and delaying traffic, 
for disregarding instructions and for the mov- 
ing of his engine on the main line without 
authority. The company stated that the en- 
gineer on arriving at the entrance of Fort 
Rouge Yard was stopped on the main line, 
the yard being congested; that he told the 
head brakeman to inform the yardmaster by 
telephone that he would cut his engine off and 
go to the shop if he could not get his train 
into the yard in 15 or 20 minutes; and that 
the yardmaster, on receiving this message, 
went out to arrange for the yarding of the 
train, but found on reaching the junction that 
the engine had been detached from the train 
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and was on its way to the shop. As a matter 
of leniency the engineer was reinstated after 
nearly three weeks. On the other side the 
employees contended that the engineer’s con- 
duct was in accordance with article 10, clause 

(b) of the Engineers’ Schedule (re Rest), as 
follows :— 


“Trains may be laid up between terminals 
for engineers to obtain rest after they have 
been fifteen hours on duty, upon advice to 
Train Dispatcher. Engineers to be judge of 
their own condition.” 


The employees stated that on the arrival of 
the train at the junction the night yardmaster 
was asked if it could be yarded. No infor- 
mation being forthcoming the yardmaster was 
told that the engine crew were tying up for 
rest, as they had been over 15 hours on duty, 
and the engineer had had nothing to eat for 
10 hours. The weather that day was between 
15 and 20 degrees below zero. The employees 
further alleged that the yardmaster had said 
by telephone that the train was ina good place 
to be tied up. The engine arrived at the shop, 
it was stated, after the crew had been on duty 
for 15 hours and 55 minutes. The employees 
claimed that the engineer, being unable to 
leave the engine with no one in charge, could 
do nothing but cut the engine off and take it 
to the shop, and that he was improperly dis- 
missed and was entitled to compensation for 
time lost. 


The Board was of the opinion that the right 
of the employees to book rest was not in- 
volved in the case. The employees had that 
right, but it could be exercised only under 
proper conditions. Such conditions, they held, 
were not observed in the case, and apparently 
the engineer and the yardmaster were jointly 
responsible for the conditions which developed. 
Under all the circumstances the Board sus- 
tained the claim of the employees to the ex- 
tent of a recommendation that the engineer 
should be paid for half the time lost. 





The legislature of Nova Scotia, in session of 
1927, passed the Fire Departments ‘Two 
Platoon Act (Lasour GazetTts, June, 1927, page 
626), to apply to cities having a population of 
at least 30,000, subject to approval by a ma- 
jority of the municipal authority. In Halifax, 
the city charter gives the Board of Fire War- 
dens control of the fire department, and the 
Board accordingly has instructed the fire chief 
to adopt the Two Platoon system from Febru- 
ary 1, provision being made in+the estimates 
of the Board for the payment of salaries to 
additional men for the force. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during January was 


nine, as compared with eleven the preceding - 


month. The time loss for the month was 
greater than during January, 1927, being 8,154 
working days as compared with 4,020 working 
days during the same month last year. 








Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PONG O ZS, ote cow eis ¢ 9 500 8,154 
Dee *IG2F Ss tale 11 321 6,102 
LET Wp Yl, a ne ee 8 261 4,020 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, theretore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion ot work involving six or more employees at its 
commencement and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 193 workpeople, 
were carried over from December, 1927, none 
of which terminated during January. Five 
disputes commenced during January and four 
of these terminated during the month. At 
the end of January, therefore, there were on 
record five strikes and lockouts, as follows: 
bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; two disputes involving 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; and ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
‘employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such disputes, 
namely, plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 
1927; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., Decem- 
ber 20, 1926; sheet metal workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q., September 1, 1927; and ladies’ cloth- 
ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., June 30, 
1926. Information has been recently received 
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that the dispute involving plasterers in Van- 
couver since October 3, 1927, added to the 
above list in December, was settled in Novem- 
ber, the employees securing their demands. 
The dispute involving fur workers at Winni- 
peg, Man., since September 25, 1926, carried in 
this list for some months, is reported to have 
lapsed. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month three were for increases in wages, 
one against a change to the piece work sys- 
tem and alleged reduction in wages, and one 
was a sympathetic dispute. Of the four strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during the 
month one was in favour of the workers, one 
a compromise, and the result of two was in- 
definite. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Bakers, Monrrear, P.Q.—During January 
no developments were reported in this dispute, 
commencing May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Early in February, however, it was reported 
that the parties concerned had agreed to arbi- 
tration, a judge of the Superior Court to ap- 
point the Chairman of the arbitration board 
if the members of it did not agree on one, 


Men’s CLotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—November 8, 1927.—In connection 
with picketing, in this dispute it was reported 
that two female strikers were arrested and 
were to be tried later, 


MeEn’s CLotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—December 23, 1927—This dispute 
was in an establishment where a cessation of 
work occurred in June, 1927, the employees 
alleging a lockout. It had been reported that 
on this occasion the employees were not paid 
the wages due when work ceased, the head of 
the establishment alleging that they were 
working for a sub-contractor. In a test case 
in the courts the decision was given against 
the employer. The earlier dispute having 
lapsed in September, it was renewed in De- 
cember, the employees ceasing work on the 
23rd. 


Boot AND SHOE Factory WorkErs, ToroNnmTo, 
Onr.—tIn this dispute, commencing January 
4, 1928, the employer was reported to have pro- 
posed a change from time-wages to plece- 
rates for certain employees, which the union 
refused, and on such refusal to amend the 
wage rates agreed upon (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1927) the employer dismissed certain 
employees. The union then called out all the 
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piece workers, after which the employer is 
said to have locked out all the time workers. 
The employees alleged the reductions pro- 
posed would have ranged from 10 per cent to 
50 per cent of their earnings. After ten days, 
negotiations resulted in a settlement, the em- 
ployer agreeing to take back all former em- 
ployees and continue under the old agreement. 
The two employees originally dismissed were 
reported to have left the city and to have re- 
fused to come back. 


Lapies’ CLoTHING Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONT.—Pressers, said to be ten in num- 
ber, in an establishment in Toronto, asked 
for an increase in wages, and, this being re- 
fused, they ceased work on January 17, The 
employer, on the other hand, stated that only 
five had ceased work and that he had replaced 
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them, At the end of the month the dispute 
was still unterminated, 


Printing Composirors, Lonpon, OntT.— 
Printing compositors employed in newspaper 
establishments in London ceased work on 
January 13 owing to their demand for an 
increase in wages or arbitration as to such 
increase being refused. The wage increase 
demanded was $2 per week, the scale in 
force being $38 per week for day work and 
$41 for night work, the hours of labour be- 
ing 44 per week for day work and 42 for night 
work. It was understood that the employ- 
ees proposed that the wage increase should 
be arbitrated and that the employers refused 
this. At the request of the union the Minister 
of Labour sent the Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department to London and negotiations 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1928 





Time 
loss in 


Number 
Industry, occupation of 
and locality 


involved days 


employees| working 





Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to January, 1928 


MANUFACTURING— 
V egetable Foods— 


Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 1,826 
Clothing Including kmtted goods)- 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers; Montreal 2.@:.. . Vee 30 750 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal; P.Q)..) tider, dik 50 875 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 1,000 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Nov. 8, 1927; union 
conditions as to overtime. Unterminated. 


Commenced Dec. 23, 1927; Renewal of previous 
dispute re union wages and working conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occurring during January, 1928 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots & Shoes, (other than rubber 
& felt)— 
Boot & shoe factory workers, 


Toronte,,Onti & (eults {iba 75 850 
Clothing (Including knitted goods )}— 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers, LOronto, (Ontsests vote! 10 130 
Printing & Publushing— 
Printing compositors, London, 
Cn Sanco Athy wise ees pA eat 75 225 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings & Structures— 
Tile setters, Toronto, Ont..... 43 602 
Terrazzo and marble workers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont... 104 1,896 


Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 4, 1928; change 
to piece work system and alleged reduction 
in wages; terminated Jan. 17, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Jan. 17, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 13, 1928; refusal of employer to 
grant an increase in wages or arbitration; termin- 
ated Jan. 16, 1928; Compromise. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 3, 1928; increase 
in wages; terminated Jan. 19, 1928. Indefinite. 


Commenced Jan. 5, 1928, in sympathy with tile 
setters locked out on Jan. 3, 1928. Terminated 
January 27, 1928. Indefinite. 


eee 
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were resumed. The Conciliation Officer pro- 
posed that the dispute be referred to a Board 
of Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907. In the settlement 
reached, a three year agreement was signed, 
providing that work would continue for one 
year and one-half at the rates in force before 
the dispute, and that at the end of such time 
if the two parties could not agree on the wage 
scale, it would be referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 


‘Titz Setters, Toronto, Ont.—Work ceased 
on January 3 in fifteen establishments, the em- 
ployees alleging that they were locked out 
on that day as the result of their demand for 
an increase in wages from $1.10 to $1.25 per 


hour, the employer alleging that the men were 
on strike. Two days later marble workers, ter- 
razzo workers and thei/ helpers went on strike 
in sympathy with the tile setters. A settle- 
ment was reached between the tile setters and 
their employers on January 19 providing for 
an agreement for two years, the exact terms of 
settlement not being available, 


Marsie WorkKERS, TERRAZZO WoRKERS AND 
Hevprers, Toronto, Ontr—These employees 
ceased work on January 5 in sympathy with a 
dispute involving tile setters two days earlier. 
The marble workers returned to work on the 
termination of the tile setters’ dispute, but the 
terrazzo workers did not return to work until 
January 26 after negotiations with the entploy- 
ers. The helpers returned on January 27. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month. A table is given on page 134 sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts from 1919 as far as possible to 
date. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


A preliminary report on strikes and lockouts 
during 1927 was published in the British Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette for January. The 
figures given are subject to revision. The 
number of trades disputes beginning in 
the year was 303, which is the small- 
est number recorded in the forty years for 
which statistics were collected. In addition 
13 disputes were still in progress from the pre- 
vious year. The number of workpeople in- 
volved (directly and indirectly) in all disputes 
in progress during the year was about 113,700 
and the time loss approximately 1,175,000 
working days. 


There was no dispute of outstanding magni- 
tude during the year, the largest being that 
in the slipper industry at Rossendale which 
was mentioned in the Lasour Gazerre for Sep- 
tember and October, and which dispute re- 
sulted in a time loss of 175,000 working days. 

The table given below shows the disputes 
classified by industries. Of the total number 
of 113,700 workpeople, approximately 18,300 
were indirectly involved. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1927 











Aggregate 
Number of Nuspber " duration in 
Groups of Industries Disputes involved i working 
P beginning licdiannt days of all 
in- year ) Ceputes disputes 
in Progress | in progress 
Mining and quarrying. 114 73, 200 700, 000 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, 
tO OME g al hare 9 300 11,000 
Engineering........... 8 2,500 12,000 
Shipbuilding.......... 21 7,200 30, 000 
Otherimetal £.7 29. 37 5,800 38, 000 
Mextilest sme ate mcs 27 4,500 36, 000 
VOU DING see ete 10 9,100 199, 000 
Woodworking and Fur- 
MIShING:, sq Sahs eae, 18 800 10, 000 
Building, Public 
works, contracting, 
COLOR ak AN nes 34 7,800 127,000 
Aransportwia.toseaten: 16 2,100 6, 000 
CE epAsdahiead eat 9 400 6,000 
Potalt hee walk. fee 303 113, 700 1,175,000 


The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in December, 1927, was 12, while 15 were 
still in progress from the previous month, mak- 
ing a total of 27 disputes in progress during the 
month, in which 7,600 workpeople were in- 
volved and the time loss was 38,000 working 
days. 

Of the 12 disputes beginning in December, 7 
arose out of wages questions, one on a question 
respecting hours and 4 on other questions. 


Settlements were reached in 15 disputes, 2 in 
favour of workpeople, 5 in favour of employ- 
ers and 8 ended in compromise, 
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There were no disputes involving large num- 
bers of workpeople during December. 


United States 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—No de- 
velopment towards a settlement of this dis- 
pute in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio 
where it is still in progress, was reported. The 
Secretary of Labour when in Pittsburg was re- 
ported to have discussed the situation with 
some of the parties. Minor disorders were re- 
ported. Evictions from company houses con- 
tinued and families of the strikers, depend- 
ent upon a small amount of strike pay from 
the union and supplies provided by various 
labour organizations and by private citizens, 
were reported to be in great distress. 


Lignite Coal Miners’ Dispute, Colorado— 
Serious disturbances continued during January. 
On January 12 at Walsenburg, there was a 
clash between the police and strikers on parade 
and some of the latter were reported to have 
been killed. An investigation into the causes 
of the strike has been undertaken by the State 
Industrial Commission. 


Spain 


A general strike occurred in Barcelona and 
other industrial towns in that vicinity on Janu- 
ary 31 in protest against an income tax which 
was imposed on all workers. Work was re- 
sumed on February 6, but the result of the dis- 
pute was not reported. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1927 


‘THE time loss in working days in Canada 
during 1927 was less than in any year since 
the record was begun in 1901, except 1902 and 
1915, while the number of employees involved 
was less than in any year since 1915 and less 
than in most of the years since 1901. The year 
was marked by the absence of disputes of 
great magnitude, either in number of em- 
ployees involved or in time lost, there being 
none involving over 5,000 employees or caus- 
ing more than 50,000 days time loss, There 
were, however, a relatively large number of 
disputes in the building trades for the first 
time since 1921, and, as in recent years, there 
were several in clothing factories. In coal 
mining, while there were numerous disputes, 
none were of long duration or involved great 
time loss, 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour GazerrTe each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour Gazette are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables and the annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazerre have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 


The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered, In the stat- 
istical tables therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together, the term dispute being 
used with reference to either. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or ‘more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused, A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department, During 1927 
there was one such dispute, involving 4 em- 
ployees for- one half day, making a time loss 
of two man working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable precision. 
The estimate of time loss is reached by mul- 
tiplying the number of working days during 
which each strike lasted by the number of em- 
ployees involved in the dispute from time to 
time so far as known, 
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The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 


1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, with very little time 
loss for 1926 and 1927, In metal trades no 
great time loss appeared except in 1919, when 
the strikes in the metal trades in various cities 
and the general strike in Winnipeg in sym- 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED IN 1901-1927 
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pathy with the metal trades’ strike there. 
caused a time loss of about two million days. 
In 1918, 1920 and 1923, however, the time losses 
(in these trades) were larger than in other 
years. In building and construction consider- 
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able time loss appeared in 1908, 1907, 1911 and 
1919. In transportation there was considerable 
time loss only in 1901, due to a strike of track- 
men; in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists, and in 1918 and 1919, due to num- 


LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1927 
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bers of strikes in street railway operation, as 
well as among freight handlers in local trans- 
portation, cartage, etc. The item “other in- 
dustries” for 1926 included a comparatively 
large time loss in boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing. 

From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
periods of steadily rising prices and expand- 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


BY YEARS 
Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-, Begin- | Em- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers| Workers loss in 
the the in- in- working 
year year | volved! volved days 

1901 104 104 275 28,086 632,311 
1902 5e et 121 121 420 12,264 120, 940 
1903 Mek. 146 140 927 50,041 1, 226,500 
1904 99 99 575 16,482 265 , 004 
1905 89 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
1906 4%.) 141 141 | 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
1907 ead 149 144 825 56, 224 621, 962 
L908 ee ox: 68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
1909382. 22 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
1910 ey. se ak: 84 82 1,335 21, 280 718, 635 
191 ieee ae 99 96 475 30,094 2,046, 650 
1912 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
191s 113 106 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
1914 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
1GIS Whe ek 45 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
TOTO seas 75 74 274 21,157 208,277 
IDEAS) ece: 148 141 714 48,329 1, 154,970 
1918 196 191 766 68, 489 765, 341 
LONG RMA. 298 290 | 1,913} 158,988 5,942, 189 
L920 Fae pent 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
1921 145 138 907 22,930 950, 461 
1922 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
1923 eee 91 iG 419 32, 868 768,494 
1924 73 63 415 32,494 1,770, 825 
1925 Beek 83 81 510 25,796 1,743,996 
192 77 73 598 24,142 296, 811 
LDA Ge Pea 79 72 652 22,683 165, 288 

908, 510* 25,324,944 


Total. | 3,154* | 3,029* |18, 166* 


*Ta these totals figures for disputes extending over the end 
of a year are counted more than once. 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 











Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Number of em- a] 
ployees involved Per- Per- 
Num-| cent Work- | cent 
ber of |Workers| ing of 
total days | total 
2,500 and undei 5,000... 2 2-5 7,837 | 11,345 6:9 
LS 0GnGrIncder Z°O00 ache Bde |eeeet a olineereceee | ethan ios ae 
1,000 and under 1,500... me 2-5 2,070) | 10,110 6-1 
500 and under 1,000.. . 11,| 13-9 7,722 | 46,330 28-1 
250and under 500... 5 6:4 1,470 | 23,650 14-3 
100 and under. 250... 11 } 18-9 1,354 | 34,815 21-1 
50andunder 100... 14 | 17-7 886 | 18,897 11-4 
25andunder 50... 21 | 26-6 W118 |.15,923 9-6 
WnderJa woe aeeee 13 | 16-5 146 4,218 2-5 
Total Mose. 79 1100-0 | 22,683 |165,288 | 100-0 





ing business, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 
1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in indus- 
try. Since 1920, the tendency either way has not 
been pronounced except in 1923 when the 
workers’ were unsuccessful, 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927, BY 
TIME LOSS 














Num- 
Disputes ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Period of working - - 
days lost Per- Per- 
Num-} cent Work- | cent 
ber of |Workers] ing of 
tota days | total 
25,090 and unde. 50,000. 1 1-3 927 | 25,000 15-1 
10,000 and under 25,000. 2 2-5 343 | 20,600 12-1 
5,000 and under 10,000. 8 | 10-1 7,227 | 54,600 33-0 
2,500 and under 5,000. 9} 11,4 6,606 | 32,305 19-6 
1,500 and under 2,500. 5 6-3 1,055 | 10,076 6-1 
1,000 and under 1,500. Ory E41 e037 2109, 925 6:0 
500 and under 1,000. 10 | 12-7 | 2,588 | 6,748 4-1 
250andunder 500. 12 | 15-2 | 1,166) 4,011 2-4 
100andunder 250. 14 | 17-7 445 2,236 1:4 
inderseom... tse. S. 11-4 239 387 -2 
Rotaln somone 79 1100-0 | 22,683 |165,288 | 100-0 


TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927, BY 








DURATION 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Period of Duration 
Per- Per 
Num-| cent Work- | cent 
ber of |Workers} ing of 
total days | total 
Underdiuday eons 28 | 35-4 | 15,486 | 25,361 14-4 
5 days and under 10... 8} 10-1 1,493 7,771 4-7 
10 days and under 15... 9 | 11-4 1,626 | 14,228 8-6 
15 days and under 20... 417 521 115 1,944 1-2 
20 days and under 30... 8 | 10-1 1,478 | 38,193 23-1 
30 days and over....... 19 | 24-1 | 2,272 | 56,201 | 34-0 
Unterminated or in- ‘ 
CENMNILG... 0. odaene oss 3 5:8 213 | 21,590 13-0 
PPOtales 3 ee see 79 | 100-0} 22,683 |165,288 | 100-0 

















TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927, BY 
PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Province |] 
Per- Per- 
Num-} cent Work- | cent 
ber of |Workers| ing of 

tota days | total 

Nova Scotia........... 16 | 20:3 | 15)821 | 47,677 |- 28-9 
Prince Edward Island. 1 1-3 100 400 2 
New Brunswick....... 1 1:3 27 675 “4 
MUSbeenst st kos Ae ts 14 | 17-7 1,051 | 45,766 27-7 
Ontarion® seodedeae ees 28 | 35-4 | 3,884 | 51,062 | 30-9 
IMPaIa GOD alae \cgecks taacrete 38 3:8 100 825 “5 
Saskatchewan......... 3 3°8 94 1 207 -7 
Wl nevbaen ss seo ae 2eds 5} 6:3 765 | 6,371 3-9 
British Columbia...... 8 | 10-1 841 | 11,295 6-8 
4 Brey a ee a 79 1100-0 | 22,683 |165,288 | 100-0 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927, BY 
INDUSTRIES 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Industry ——— 
Per- Per 
Num-}| cent Work- | cent 
ber | of |Workers| ing of 
total days | total 
VA GRICULDRORE 603k nid. «dae foots heal] Scctoelolecell cians wee 
LOGGING enue ieee yal Wee as) 770 | 4,500 2-7 
FISHING AND TRAPPING 1 1:3 300 300 °2 
MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING... ...... 20 | 25-3 | 16,580 | 54,048 | 32-8 
MAN UFACTUFING:— 
Vegetable foods...... 1 1-3 73 | 10,000 6-0 
‘Lopaceoand quorss| b\.,06..) eee lee peo biae <a cc'l oenetslce 
Rub bekproduets ns... |< laos | Geka sl | ese ee rennet ese ote 
Other vegetable pro- 
UGCESRS boc HRS lea dc hishetd idle S dtste: sido a Mieretere | Retveiate te MLC Me ote 
Amimmalifoods ide | ok etal oS. ap cle RRR PR a aT ete 
Boots and _ shoes 
(other than rubber 
and felt). Roe e 1 1-3 65 650 “4 
Fur and leather pro- 
, ducts (other than 
boots and shoes)... 1 1:3 25 250 +2 
ROxt lap Aphids valoda bine ba kpnccata Gh cca ral [ie velaly's well Sreite less 
Clothing, including 
m knitted goods... 16 | 20-2 679} 24,122 | 14-6 


Saw and planing mill 

PLOCUCTE ME Ole ee Veta shi stom sacra ime earae sll nieces 
Other wood products 1] 1-3 
Pulp and paper pro- 

UCTS NAM AN irc iil eX p.m all ora sated ee lated gemtimete scl eeaias 


eee, oe SU Sel 1 1-3 10} 1,100 6 
diay steel and pro- 
CUUGHRe eee dial Wa a5) 62 | 1,600 1-0 
Other metal products 
Non- pide mineral 
product 2 2:5 150 | 10,300 6-2 
Gharaivel> and allied 
DEOMUEUSt Ry oo hl Ses woclce’: cee sectameecinmebisits sllaners se 
Miscellaneous _ pro- 
CGUGUS; NLOcs eal datsee lees el Maiiecdibac,y Cailedaeas se sleaste - 
Construction: — 
Buildings and stryc- 
CURES at te kee 22 | 27-8 | 3,535 | 55,979 | 33-9 
Canal, harbour and 
WAGED WAN ok nated «|| atecae casinos ial acorns stibeetercerte || omer 
Highway and brj dge 
construction... .... 1 1:3 8 200 ] 
Raiiway. COUstTuChion) tein a. eiess calteees Calacemeie nt satis 
SHipwicinge te ree. oe ko ete cl ameter at vena enamine: | mer 


W..terworks, zas and 
sewer constr UCction. 

Miscellaneous con- 
PLP UC TION 55.5, sob A cialea cialis cated narcaleee estore alam iter & 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

Pustic Urimirms:— 

Steam Tailwaves ccd ees elise onetelcien cial prise ee» | aeeite: 

POC UTICA WAY.B ood yal tele cass ul ker chacteal ater eet otra neo rentaeven = oo ke 

Water transportation 1 1:3 : 

Local transportation. PAN OA . 

Sterna wee Oa cA ee al ee em Else gee | eye, | ean a 


ees ee ee ee ee ee a 


Hilectricitviand ag. basal - celeb on sea alemer eee meee 
Miscellaneous........ Tee BSe) 100 400 3 
FRADE Ac dene AS CE eee eo Te eB wet eta Lie eleven Cente «|| arenes 


Public administra- 

tion, including 

WatOr BOLrVice sae...) [cme dakel'sle cle asf + aco ceetael | aeeenaeeteal svereretans 
Recreational......... NE Disi 13 318 2 
Custom-and: repairs: sae dull ss dois a decetestns ell este eateslie ovate 
Personal and do- 

IMESTICK ee cae. « 2) 2-5 69 810 “4 


79 |100-0 | 22,683 |165,288 | 100-0 





The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information has 
been received indicating that employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not 
yet declared them terminated. In addition 
to the list in Table 10, information is avail- 
able as to the following disputes of this nature, 
carried over from 1926: metal polishers, Sack- 
ville, N.B., March 15, 1921, lapsed in June, 
1927; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922, 
lapsed in August, 1927; cigarmakers at Mont- 
real, P.Q. March 24, 1925, lapsed in September, 
1927; and men’s clothing factory workers, St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q., March 19, 1926, terminated 
June 20, 1927. Also during 1927, the following 
disputes included in Table X were added to 
this list: women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, June 30, 1926; fur workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., September 25, 1926, lapsed in December, 
1927; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 
20, 1926; plumbers, Windsor, Ont., April 5, 
1927; and sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q,, 
September 1, 1927. 


The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the year 
1927. 


Loacinc.—The two disputes involving pulp- 
wood cutters in the northern part of Ontario 
involved relatively small numbers of workers 
at various camps, who ceased work to secure 
higher wages or better working conditions, in 
most cases returning to work or being replaced 
by others. Reports indicated that the disputes 
were unorganized except that small groups in 
various camps acted collectively. 


Coat Minrna—Out of twenty-five dis- 
putes, involving 16,580 workers and causing a 
time loss of 54,048 working days, only two in- 
volved relatively large numbers of workers, 
one of these being a one day strike on August 
22 in protest against the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti in Massachusetts and the other, 
on May 14, being in sympathy with a strike 
of road makers on the previous day. There 
were also several strikes regarding the employ- 
ment of non-union workers or of members of 
another union and the others were practically 
all “pit head” strikes arising out of disputes 
as to working conditions, changes in methods 
of payment, etc. In nearly all these cases the 
strikes were not authorized by the union and 
the strikers returned to work, the cases in dis- 
pute being taken up after that for settlement, 
as provided in the agreements under which the 
miners were working, 


(Continued on page 132) 
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(Continued from page 122) 
MANUFACTURING.—AS in each year recently 
there were numerous disputes in clothing fac- 
tories, especially men’s clothing, in most cases 
to secure or to maintain union wages and 
working conditions, either in the factories 
themselves or in the contract shops to which 
work was sent out. During 1927 none of these 

disputes was of any great magnitude. 


Construction —Since 1921 there have been 
relatively few disputes in building construction, 
but during 1927 there were a number of these, 
most of them being of short duration and caus- 
ing little time loss. In most cases the causes 
were demands for increased wages or shorter 
hours, and many of them were at least par- 
tially in favour of the workers. The most im- 
portant dispute in the building trades was a 
strike of carpenters in Toronto in October for 
a closed shop agreement for the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners, to be in 
effect from January 1, 1928, the contractors 
concerned having an agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters of Canada expiring at the 
end of 1927. Two sympathetic strikes of other 
building trades occurred during the dispute, 
but were confined to jobs where strike breaking 
carpenters were employed, and therfore did 
not cause a relatively large amount of time 
loss, Through the mediation of the Minister of 
Labour a settlement was reached providing for 
an agreement between the contractors and the 
United Brotherhood to be in effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, all carpenters employed by such 
contractors to work under the terms of such 
agreement but without provision for a closed 
shop. An increase in wages from 85 cents to 
$1 per hour from January 1, 1928, had pre- 
viously been agreed to by the contractors. 

TRANSPORTATION AND Pusuiic UTILITIES — 
Three disputes occurred, involving 226 employ- 
ees and causing a time loss of 471 working 
days, including longshoremen at Toronto for 
four days, teamsters at Saskatoon for one-half 
day and taxi cab drivers at Vancouver for 
three days. 

Trape.—Teamsters for retail coal merchants 
struck for the employment of shovellers tc as- 
sist in unloading cars at Charlottetown and 
were successful after four days. 

Service—Four disputes occurred including 
two disputes in theatres (one veing that of 
stage hands in sympathy with musicians) one 
of laundry workers and one of restaurant em- 
ployees, the four disputes involving 92 workers 
and causing time loss of 1,128 working days. 


Analysis of Statistics 


Table 1, shows strikes and lockouts in 1927 as 
compared with each year back to 1901, the 
figures for 1927, like those for 1926, showing re- 
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latively much less disturbance than for any 
other year since 1916. The great difference in 
the time loss in these two years as compared 
with the period 1922 to 1925 is due to the ab- 
sence of prolonged or extensive coal mining 
strikes which accounted for most of the time 
loss in those years in which time loss was 
great except 1919, the year of the genera! 
strike at Winnipeg. 

Table 0, giving an analysis by numbers of 
employees involved, shows that most of the 
disputes during 1927 involved relatively small 
numbers of employees, there being only two 
involving over 2,500 employees and these being 
of short duration caused little time loss. 

Table m1, giving an analysis by time loss, 
shows that only one dispute caused 25,000 days 
time loss, that of carpenters at Toronto, and 
only two caused 10,000 days or more time |!oss, 
one being of coal miners at Inverness, N.S., 
and the other of bakers in Montreal. These 
three, however, caused over twenty-five per 
cent of the time loss for the year, though not 
involving very large numbers of employees. 
The seventeen disputes causing between 2,500 
days and 10,000 days time loss, however, in- 
volved altogether nearly 15,000 employees and 
caused nearly sixty per cent of the time loss 
for the year. 

Table 1v, with an analysis according to dur- 
ation, shows that twenty-eight out of the 
seventy-nine disputes in existence lasted under 
five days, but that these involved over 15,000 
employees and caused over 25,000 days time 
loss or fifteen per cent of all for the year. 
The nineteen disputes lasting over thirty days 
but terminating during the year caused over 
50,000 days time loss, or thirty-four per cent 
of that for the year, while the three which 
were unterminated at the end of the year, 
though involving only 213 workers, caused over 
20,000 days in time loss. 

‘ Table v, an analysis by provinces, shows that 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario had each 
about 50,000 days time loss. The largest num- 
ber of disputes, twenty-eight, occurred in On- 
tario but the largest number of employees in- 
volved were in Nova Scotia. In the other 
provinces a relatively small number of em- 
ployegs were involved. 

Table vi, giving an analysis by industries, 
shows that most of the disputes occurred in 
mining, clothing manufacturing and construc- 
tion, and that these industries included the 
largest numbers of employees involved and 
also suffered most of the time loss. In the 
other industries, numbers of disputes, numbers 
of employees involved and time loss were not 
great. 

Table vu, an analysis by causes and. results, 
shows that out of the seventy-nine disputes in 
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existence during the year, twenty-one, involv- 
ing 3,041 workers, resulted in favour of the 
workers, thirty-three, involving 7,763 workers, 
in favour of the employers; fifteen, invo!ving 
2,781 workers, were partially successful or 
ended in compromises; and ten were unter- 
minated or indefinite, these involving 9,098 
workers. Disputes regarding increases or de- 
creases in wages numbered twenty-seven and 
involved 3,477 workers. Disputes regarding 
questions of unionism, including union wages 
and working conditions, numbered thirty-nine 
and involved 6,952 workers of whom approx- 
imately 1,288 were successful, 1,522 were un- 
successful and 1,193 were partiaily successful. 

Table vi, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that thirty-five 
out of the seventy-nine disputes in existence 
were settled by negotiations between the par- 
ties, these involving 8,673 workers out of 22,683 
in all disputes. Among the seven disputes, 
settled by conciliation or mediation involving 
1,710 workers, the Minister of Labour or repre- 
sentatives of the Department mediated in six 
and in the seventh, restaurant workers in Sas- 
katoon, the Local Council of Women brought 
about the settlement. One dispute was ter- 
minated by reference to a Board, under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. In 
seventeen disputes, involving 10,551 workers, 
the employees returned on employers’ terms, 
and in fifteen disputes, involving 1,216 woxkers, 


the termination was the result of replacement 
of workers. In the column headed “otherwise, 
including indefinite or unterminated,” all four 
were unterminated at the end of the year 

Table 1x shows numbers of disputes, num- 
bers of employees and time loss by months 
since 1921. It appears that the greatest num- 
ber of employees were involved and the great- 
est time loss occurred in the spring and sum- 
mer months, but that in 1927 October showed 
the greatest disturbance owing to the strike 
of carpenters in Toronto at that time, this 
constituting the most important dispute in 
the year. 

Table x gives the list of disputes with par- 
ticulars as to location, causes, method of 
settlement, etc. This list does not include 
minor disputes, that is those causing less than 
ten days time loss as mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes carried 
over from the previous year by which employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which have not been declared terminated by the 
organization of workers involved. These dis- 
putes are listed in an earlier paragraph. 

In this table, “date of commencement” 
means the day on which time loss began, not 
necessarily the date on which the strike or 
lockout was declared, while “date of termin- 
ation” means the date on which work was re- 
sumed, though in many cases the settlement 
would be made a day or so earlier, 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries 1919-1927 


The accompanying table gives the princi- 
pal figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada since 1919, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in man 
working days in those countries for which such 
figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 


during the year, including those carried over 


from the previous year, with those beginning 
during the year. 


The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 


involved, but also the number of those in- 


directly involved, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 
For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of man working days lost, 
are not given, or are given only by years and 
not by months. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of thestatistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1927 


eee eee 





Number of | Employees | Time loss 


_——_——— | | Ss —_—_ CC | | | 











Year disputes involved | in working 
ays 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 

NOTES eto ts Bho tue ea te 298 138 , 988 3,942,189 
O20 Ns Note eee 285 52,150 886,754 
1 EAT Soa a ae a eae als 145 22,930 956,461 
TODD Oe oe a ul oae fone K. 85 41,050 1,975,276 
1926 ee eet ce tees 91 32,868 768 , 494 
ODO Tas War Ue ieee (GS 82,494 1,770,825 
DOOD) ies Aas oR G ae ae 83 25,796 1,743,996 
O26 see ery; OPT ES. 7 24,142 296,811 
1027) Bax) as sto eee 79 22,683 165 ,288 
1927—Jan............. 9 283 4,085 
Hebi ee! een 10 410 6,403 

Mi eixe bt testi Sob 10 543 7,248 

VATU ca kee. 41 1,973 14,478 

May ee tne: ste 21 5,669 27,765 

JUNC, 922 de ees 20 2,081 15,060 

PUI Nita ete PF are Ree 15 Orobe 12,585 

PAIS COLLIER ote 14 6,194 14,321 

Dep tee. e ee 30 2,016 9 201 

OEE LOIS |e 20 3,923 39,493 

NOV, skccaneee 16 1,933 9,455 

WEC ec eee nach: 9 301 5,164 

UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) (1) 

OG ae ed alan 4 ae one 3,630 A TGOR GES es. 2 eo ke eee 
NOZ0 Feri dh deat komet, 3,411 L465 50D 4 rein doer ee 
DOOD est t Ran ee bos 2,385 Le OOO 24 esl £... ti antad sty 
DODD) ots Sit is sR a2 1, OL [O02 tae. ates shee 
DODO ie aethieuie sae eee 1,553 (007084125 «.. Se 
5 2 ie eae ah 1,249 (eo ea A ley a 
TODO Rae LAA ee alee 1,301 2 id 003 129) Do 
A es Nel ere 1,035 4 a} PA ee S| 
0 O( JAN 2 imo as he 46 Clos | ee 
GD: ae he re 66 LOSZ AGEN. iste. acters 

INGA thaete ibe tid 1 SOgalittes: «2 eyeeets 
April’, Joh s5.0% 93 Dee OUST EEGs oe Nae oa « 

DVRS ci seta Meaning 114 DOB ITA hols ea cod 

WUNGIe ee (m) 75 |(m)196,047 |(m)4,859.468 

Aji hig sates ORE 2c) 62 199 ,087 5,307,089 

UL ea oad a eee 53 198 ,367 4,998,596 

opps v:tc,. sae 46 197,588 4,960,249 

CEL ROMs Oe aoe 43 83,774 2,770,990 

INOVose ed ae 16 83,913 2,099,991 





CHILE 
(d) (g) 
POUOM Ee ALE Mp DY 66 2B 7D 29 ee, ek RY 
LEAD Bis Meemeel & Aiea oma glee 105 DO AS Oa es Ba... ae: 
LO ZaP ee is Aste Meee, 24 (LOS a RE cton tacts 
ODOR: tase Annee tae 19 AAU | |e ee Ee 
W928 ceed ccs Sete ee: 41 TOR Mewes come ee 
dE AAT sel ge MR UR 86 FIRB a ve iaickete 
TODO RANE Tre, Seager nce 113 DL OS aectacts «sacs 


(d) (g) 
M022 Ee ioes.. Viz. 197 630003) dae. WL. 
MCS SCN BeO ay) p) 146 DEP) Ln Pa nee 
iN Se a aay ar el 138 Dee: fel ee 
LOIS ensit: se stpadh oo 51 PU BIEN tieieis:a «scape 





Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved } in working 
ays 
Uruauay 
(d) (g) 
OLD BS dee eae ees 65 18,491 581,995 
1920 shee ee ea 193 16,303 645 , 864 
1921 Ate at cee 146 2,958 83,590 
1922 siete de. Se ras 35 Dis S19 | ae eee 
1923. 5 sak cant ee ee 114 MDA . arte eres 
1924 Olen. cei Sen 22 SBS lias s ne eee 








(a) (f) 

TONG capenhon eet e 1,352 2,401,000 34,970,000 
POZO Fst. rote ee 1,607 1,779,000 26,570,000 
LOST y Aas ot genes 763 1,829,000 85,870,000 
DODD oaths aie a eee 576 556,000 19,850,000 
IG23ee Nott ae ee 628 399 ,000 10,670,000 
1924 ee ee eee 710 616,100 8,420,000 
TO 2G wast oe ess ace os 603 445 ,300 7,952,000 
10264; Jae Ss eee, & 320 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
1920.(h eh... eet 303 113,700 1,175,000 
aU CA Fs eg ae 28 15,300 130,000 
Heb . Greet eeet 15 6,000 65,000 

Marx: 3. . Secs 22 14,000 137,000 
ADL eee ee ee 16 10,000 79,000 

May. eee ue 39 23,000 84,000 

JUNG, . 358 fhe 16 22,000 79,000 

SUING perce eee ae 25,000 104,000 

RA gt Ts Es 22 19,000 169,000 

Sept. Ane. e. ce 18 15,200 84,000 

CEn each cee a 10,500 40,000 

INOW. 2 woes. Se 16 10,000 51,000 

VOCs isthe 12 7,600 38,000 


LATE LE, 


InisH Free State 

















(a) (g) 
1923s se td Hea ashen: 131 20,635 1,208,734 
Wagan ss. oa eee 104 16,403 301,705 
LO2b Pr Siicess, Reese es 86 6,855 293 , 792 
DD ZO SERN TM nia een te 57 3,455 85,345 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
LO TO anise, 2h atts ete 151 63, 703 1,020,800 
TODO se a desks oe behce. 835 185,070 1,804,628 
LOQIS Ribtecnoda ee. ck eee 460 Q2UGAGS il te neice here 
WQ2D Rae eet AU 420 228000 |. Ae ete et oats 
OD Bae cake ae eels as ae 320 156,000) Be steer 
LQ2aa ee ee eee. ee 445 293 , 849 2,770,158 
O25 ree ed te ee be 319 65,971 1,152,256 
LO ZOMr ee rintetneeny ores 185 20,986 273 , 647 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
NAAT RRL EID Rn ei 193 15,396 297,778 
NESE) Oe OR cr 59 2,640 22, 602 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1927—Continued 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 








Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
BELGIUM 
a es egg is 5 AN A AE DO NPR POR AU BEES EES IS 
(b) (e) 
TO Poet ae Ae enh. ciara 372 16450808 ey oa ae areas 
PO 2D Gaia. ths oi shs pasate cys 517 DOG TO ZT ene ese as sacl 
G2 Ta ear ae. et reper ene 258 127 29Sr We soreness eee 
WOO 2 tc ae ch ako oar: 172 852605 * || ivesaiece eee 
MOS aes ge). Po apeved: tages? 168 L265 2787 ee eee 
BSD: eltrtelice Oe pee rarer ats 188 B45 447 Mie lotrel sapere 
§ ODL i Rebed & Ayaan fo nee 112 81988" eon teers 
OP gael Se Sead stengia te 140 TE OCS ner eens eee 
1027 Jan aes esheets (a) Ad Eek Sarl 52,738 
ely eee ese tint (a) 11 |(f) 4,344 57, 647 
Mar yeni sink (a) 16 |(f) 6, 252 93,140 
Aprile a: cide. (a) 26 |\(f) 8,120 125, 092 
May.-nereeeiee es (a) 21 \(f) 14,218 188,378 
Funes aes asec (a) 14 |(f) 13,290 261,395 
July see advcaee ae (a) 9 |( 10.039 180, 288 
PARI Cece ae icl ot (a) 15 |(f) 7,500 133, 409 
/ Septi 2) Reyes. (a) 20 |(f) 8,505 124,545 
Och Ls we: (a) 9 |(f) 7,850 100, 767 
INOVs sb ao ated 8s (a) 12 |\(f) 10,641 143,819 
ke a  abetid Ui ae ee I gd ha A ea oo Rar IN Beak 2s 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(d) (f) 
2 14 a ear a ea a 453 222,718 D2 tnoe 
2s ca eee ors, os: aaa 288 331, 229 3,975,098 
ODS Reaper d aide Monts erste oe 248 209,179 4,713,790 
1924-65... oh ete. 334 98,117 1,361,775 
TODS ress ak) ERG GRINS 294 166, 727 1,482, 857 
pA vid oh a ee eee a 150 37, 267 464, 383 
Ware ees Fs 01 ae tee ek A 
DENMARK 
ae a Perret ed le a SR hs ey 
(a) (e) 
TORO ists sn arcs peal 472 35,070 877,548 
1920 (n) ieeeeet eres 243 21,965 690, 089 
POD yee Mtn aan cine 110 48,147 1,321, 184 
TOD 2s oe Susans acetates 31 48,859 2,272, 054 
1023 Use AE ee OO. 58 1,941 19,677 
DAS BY enc eae see 71 9,758 175,090 
TQQDR Ree eee te Soe 48 102,331 4,138,486 
NOZG Maes) ee eee: ay 1,050 23, 000 
Cob od. ae EE et ARES Py RE Se es ee 
FINLAND 
a oa ress oy Mg Rime ig Pace a ba ea Nae ne ILE 
(a) (g) 
TOTS ee cei iste eee se 39 4,065 160,130 
MOQ seeie eect oat cash at 146 21,001 455,588 
192474 eh eee eee 76 6,251 119, 868 
NOD cts cs Aes bays tls topetantsl's 53 9,840 252,374 
1 (a oe RS ae a oe 50 7,588 261,474 
O24 ere eer oe cals wtete © 31 3,051 51,049 
RO DB eetettes.locath peeks wre tell 38 2,921 113,024 
NO 2G ik uae ss b okerspareteeie:s 72 10,230 374,475 
1027 — Jans ies seas nate 3 DOD We ee ee ewe 
Heb aescstass © 3 By Ue bah eee aaa ee he 
Mart cree, ts, ators’ 2° 10 HPO lo caeetets sone ee 
PA DriL aged sot: 4 S65 tae mae > ise 
Mayo. tt sess 16 MOST a keceeenretetate's = 
SONG) se ceeeaetyes. 14 PORASOM ee cet eee, os 
TUIV iE alt ctee 3: 4 TORRY a DAES ARO Wess a 
IAMS se doreticn. <4 2 1OC61L | ee ale ce 
Sept..c acne + 3 TOMOI2" |B oot ees 
OCty i erooeh - - HOPS Tar eee 
IN‘O Veen eos 2 1O°SSD Ree aie - 








———— 





— | | —— 
—— | | 





(d) (k) (g) 
1,671 | 1,054,260 
1,897 | 1,286,066 
1,111 704,843 

589 441, 602 
214 73, 248 


(d) (g) 
53 3,224 


53 5,065 | 
| 


a fs = 5 a NR A Re PN 5 PS eee 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
ESTHONIA 
(d) (e) 
DOQT aii Ak sick: sips sich’ 53 5,156 7,859 
POD 2 Seats. fee le eee Wines 29 5,263 42,162 
BOBS A Ue cece Bact Roars 385 3,492 10,299 
1O2S eae. fe cheneen. tec 16 1,568 4,831 
LORD yeh. << svell Pahy teare 16 904 2,539 
N26 aa dege eas oc bbe Ge 8 rales 14 660 1,196 
pine) 25 Ai ay Se ee ee ee ee 
FRANCE (0) 
a SAND is ERI: A I ED he es oO EE Se 
(a) (e) 
POLO ee Sade deere 2,111 1,211, 242 18,110,352 
192049 eis ESE Ee: 1,911 1, 462,228 24, 247, 132 
1 LOB Be ics, HERE aOR ORHAN 570 451,854 8,047, 742 
LOO Der eee oat aaa ee 694 300, 583 3,197,619 
DOD s eet ietais ors 1,114 365, 868 5,396, 706 
NOD GUE eee de tate cases 1,083 274, 865 3,863, 182 
TODD eer sete eta ais 931 249, 198 2,046,563 
AQ 2G Ae Pee Se HO ae PR eae! Seiictane nls ate, ave chalera ie ets. |i@ at ala alors alate 
1927—Jan: ...32 5: S30.) 23 Ti FO4 sl ae yosramaeen 
LO OWE, Hon Y 28 Pe OBOE eer tears 
Mar’) SCe eer. 49 152595 sie cay anes 
Aprilii: Oat 2 2: 45 Day OUie ae eae os see 
May a: eee ee: 66 1, Sots wees eres 
Sunes) Vit. Bids. 40 67254 he eee 
DTS bias lak 2 NA A geal RL SE Se EES 
GERMANY 
I ag RE or SSE NE ea GI cre ee ge ee es 
(b) (e) (e) 
AGIO ieee eerie css (i) 4,970 | 4,706,269 48.067, 180 
1920.2 we es 7 ee Ree (i) 8,800 | 8,323,977 54, 206, 942 
LOZ LORIE «5 Menem meee (i) 5,223 2,042,372 30, 067 | 894 
LO2ZRELS o/s seren 3 (i) 5,361 2,321,597 29, 240, 740 
TODS sere ad. oi haa ane (i) 2,209 2,097,922 15,171,773 
TOV4E Oe. ot A See (j) 2,012 1, 634,317 36, 023, 143 
POZA Os teat qj 1,766 777,897 17,113,886 
DOZER SA oie nb shee ie).ie }) 365 91,205 1,404, 875 
1927—1st quarter...... 94 131,347 1,041,192 
2nd quarter..... 274 94, 302 1,085, 816 
3rd quarter..... 187 59,091 1,179, 148 


18,998, 236 
16, 609,559 
8,555,209 
6,964, 442 
447, 437 


24,552 
68, 493 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1927—Continued 





Number of | Employees | Time loss Number of Employees } Time loss 




















Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
NETHERLANDS SWEDEN 
(a) (e) (d) (g) 
OUD Ge auie heeace Sess 649 61,700 L004 00 1919 Se ees a aaa 440 81, 041 2,295, 906 
OAL BOs PSNI PIED tad Ie 481 66, 500 DOO os OO) WLOoO) Wok Oy Ok hace ae 486 139, 039 8,942,500 
TAY PT Unedael Aen ME Bie de ig 299 47,700 1,383, 700 POS et Re ane 347 49,712 2,663,300 
1S P27 Bede UN Bi el aa 325 44,000 1,108,300 pL earn earrain ae fal 392 75,679 2,674,580 
Oe pact aici c pies teen me J 289 56, 400 3,986,500 TOZ8 SS a Seca 206 102,896 6, 907,390 
1 3 ea SES a Sh oh OA 239 27,100 427,100 g BOP SOU MPS ytd i Bye de 261 23,976 1, 204,500 
TS RRR NR a Pe 262 81,700 MOOV S860" | LOZae Cees ae ee eens 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
TE Leth ve Sheva teed sabe diaiate 212 9,100 281,300 LO2G ee as er aes 206 52,891 1,711, 200 
190% —Vani oo oslo lewis os 23 [27 NE ok Ae th 
1 yc) oes gy eee 6 DLA ase sa cage ates 
eat Ut tea 18 Be epee eS | 
BUMS Re ees cits 12 SAPO Deve rcias atteente 
Mavic. 26 CS Rama 1! ih bn ttm 
we ee cnieltes - ? ve 1 Caan. ¢ Sab 
(EU geet REE eit BONY EO 5 
Ang cessesces. i 3 ees (d) (e) 
ept..........4. 19 201 |... see eee e es POM ses. cL eb ee: 237 ee i aaa a a Se 
Oct...........4. 10 734 Joe e esse ee eee tins... eames 184 12,050 |). od eee 
US) BO ey oe eee 55 (LOB) Nie ocotse ene 
MOQ Sekai mah Eee 104 LO, S40. ull; Sac. earache 
LO2SS Se eee 44 POGI ota ae te 
Norway Te Si eee 70 TT We Be fhe ee 
OZ s ciceines henectt ie 42 Si 200), Le ote ML alate ame 
(d) (g) 
LOZ Ay ie dsl teteine Mae 89 154, 421 3,583,742 Souta AFRICA 
ODS i elabrotere de Meee elas 26 2,168 91,380 
LOSS Atte as ans Mean. 57 24,965 796,274 
NOD asc sleds aoe bbe 61 63,117 5, 152,386 (a) (g) 
MOD De eee in, Ol atid siae 84 13, 752 666, 650 
3A | Red ee BB a Ne 113 51,487 2,205,000 TOTO ee oii3 eee OR 47 23,799 537, 138 
TOZD) Sar Mela s' cehos ie eet 66 105, 658 839,415 
EDZNS Othe one re ee tse 25 , 892 112, 357 
AOD Dino mosravisrerncreitheee 12 29,001 1, 339,508 
PoLtanpD 1998 ica Sayslaen 2 50 740 
LOOR EO erste GaSe eee 7 1,856 10,129 
TODD > 2h rch se None — - 
(a) (e) : 
BOURY, |. Aceine pee 704 510499) betes calceomenete 
Roe v9 88 ee 802 607,268 | 4,638,744 Cua (p) 
PON. SS eet Rese 1, 265 849, 464 6,381,519 
LE Do Mas bia eee eee 929 581,685 1, lod,oen 
Te Laer meine 538 149,574 | 1,322,000 (d) ‘ ) 
Pe ae a Be oe doetet 583 143,581 1,382, 133 TORS ME eo. oe s Blass Bars 2 (A: 1555 al (GAA ont 
1927—1st quarter 121 115, 241 1,186,312 | 2010s. .......seeenden. 66 91,520) lade ersten 
187 54,976 477, 445 POD pre tes tee. eee 46 46,1400), osc. aeethenes 
Oe noe. cc MbMNEE  Eviaem o 49 108,020) |'s. ...2 Geko 
BOs sa. tieaal caer ciertactae s 91 TSEORGS0) |i, als «ic sete 
RODS Rirctrne err ee veneers 47 SITS eee Sa ee 
RUMANIA TORE Seen Wanna. 56 G1 SG0 |= var ote 
LOO BANE OS fe eed ae 183 CUBR BY Go Begs reese Hi 
(d) (e) 
ACN | WEES AG in eeals ie Aas 753 116,091 1, 702, 402 BritisH INDIA 
LO UATy eeh tre Has ieee 119 19,475 80, 592 
Oe tees eateries tee 219 22,819 306, 726 
BOER EN 5 ER ene asl cts Rava tae RCo ae 291, 045 (ec) (g) 
LODE ia st aes Cpe 88 11, 453 212,365 
POS Gar Ne... 3 ete nemo 73 19,857 209,891 1 EY Neca amNY Ay oo 400 523,155 6, 637, 862 
OU L  Pam 361 93,121 326,000 ie RUaertcts 2s) at MER URES - 278 435, 434 3; Oi 2suer 
DOr ras ai os bcreeua Perens lle’ o-eateie eat sRatS Tate RCC Cee eee 
AD Dash i AA Ve 133 312, 462 8,730,918 
S TO2DE eos.c oc Aston ces 134 270, 423 12,578,129 
PAIN Ae a ye yy 4 Ge Ud 128 186,811 1,097,478 
1927 Jan aie culee (a) 9 6,152 25,857 
ODE eee kee 8 25, 660 380, 189 
(d) (e) Mareh. see ous. 11 38,765 284,805 
Val cig 0 Use se jared 13 10, 601 ‘117, 669 
TOTO ae ee ee eet 403 178, 496 4,001,278 DVae ei route agslieiaie 19 17, 944 92,213 
LODO ise Me cen ieme eG 424 244, 684 7,261, 762 June keeee nee oc 14 14,918 76,511 
OCT Mee a eee 233 83,691 2,802,299 UL Vino hepee ees 9 9,869 49, 652 
1 Pl eke ea AE Ue ap 429 119,417 2,672,567 AUS? , 15 20, 266 150,072 
1 SA So ip ae aide Ro ali a 411 120, 568 3, 027, 026 Sept. . 10 23,931 331,896 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNT RIES, 1919-1927—Concluded 
a 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
JAPAN 


(d) (g) 
TROD. BAPE esha 5 805 UBL UU Sa Diy Mee ie 
DOB etre PR alt k . teand oh 1,005 100 DOO cites . tngkes 


AUSTRALIA 


(c) (e) (f) 

ETRE Bl hie a Wee MR a 460 100,300 6, 308, 226 
TOZU ae Mecha kat ate a 554 102,519 1,872,065 
FOZ 1: Seen MARTE OBES, | 624 120,198 956, 617 
TOZZI PUL OIG, eae 445 100, 263 858, 685 
TOZG eae Panes ty vento 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
LO Bae eis eu brea sh sag 504 132,569 918, 646 
TOLD ee yet es, ae at 499 154,599 1,128,570 
B RUPA ait et Ri ah eg 360 80, 768 1,310,261 
1927—I1st quarter..... 110 44,992 792, 645 

2nd quarter.... 85 17, 844 295, 657 























“ Number of! Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
NEw ZEALAND 
(b) (g) 

BOOK ARCs nated Cd Ni 45 SEUSOR torah tee 
BOZO mee FAN 4 aN gt 77 15,138 04, 735 
4 AUDA ete it ete ea a a a 77 10, 483 119, 208 
1922 Dy ual Mean tele 58 6,414 93,456 
LO ZB he) Sy anhcon nial) 49 UeL62 201,812 
1 LE a le a Oa Rd 34 14,815 89,105 
LODO elite ON. fallen ae, 83 9005s heen cones. 
POD Osea eat atl kas. ah 59 G2 Och orl sete 
1927—1st 9 months... . 29 3,093 9,013 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (i) Including political strikes. 
(j) Excluding political strikes. (k) Excluding agricultural 
strikes. (1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics 
are more complete from June, 1927, and the number of disputes 
is the number in effect at the end of the month. (n) Exclusive 
of general strike of April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Not 
official but a study made by a college professor at Peking. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario in January 


In January, the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board awarded $569,775.50 in bene- 
fits, this being made up of $478,330.10 in pay- 
ments for compensation and $91,445.40 for 
medical aid. These figures are higher than 
for January, 1927, when a total of $538,374.81 
was awarded, which included $76,441.29 for 
medical aid. The accidents reported last 
month numbered 5,056, of which 58 were fatal. 
The figures for December, 1927, were 5,655 
accidents, including 47 fatalities and the re- 
ports in January, 1927, 5,293, including 29 fatal 
cases. The total number of fatalities reported 
in the past six months is 266 which is con- 
siderably above the average for any six month 
period since 1926. 


Commenting on these figures Mr. R. B. 
Morley, General Manager of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, tells of sev- 
eral accidents that have recently been inves- 
tigated by the field force of the Associations. 
One of these involved the loss of the left hand 
of a seventeen year old operator, when his 
sleeve was caught in a revolving cylinder in 
a textile mill. Mr. Morley states that in cer- 
tain types of industry, close attention must 
be paid to the type of clothes worn. Many 


accidents would be prevented if operators wore 
tight fitting clothes and rolled the sleeves. 
Another serious accident was in a laundry when 
the operator failed to replace the guard on 
the extractor before starting the machine, this 
resulting in a right arm being broken in four 
places. A third preventable accident occurred 
at a plant when the ladder, on which the 
janitor was working, broke. This accident had 
serious results and is another instance of the 
necessity for reasonable inspection of all equip- 
ment being used. A fatality involving a ma- 
chinist’s helper was caused by a large motor 
truck crushing the helper between casting and 
the rear of the truck. Too many serious acci- 
dents have happened within the last several 
months and, according to the investigations 
made by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, many of these would have been 
prevented by the exercise of a little more 
care and caution. 





By an amendment to Regulation 48, under 
the Moving Pictures Act of British Columbia, 
the license fee payable for a projectionist’s 
license in the province has been reduced from 
$10 to $2. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS REGULATIONS 


EGULATIONS pursuant to the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, chapter 156) were made on the re- 
commendation of the Minister of Labour, by 
order of the Governor General on June 25, 
1927, and amended by another order on Sep- 
tember 26, 1927. A further amendment was 
made by an order on January 16, 1928, after 
consultation with the pension authority of 
British Columbia, in which province the Old 
Age Pensions Act is now in effect. (The pro- 
vincial regulations under the Act were given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 1927, page 
926). The new amendment eliminates a sub- 
section which sanctioned the use of a certifi- 
cate of service in any of His Majesty’s forces 
as evidence in determining the age of an ap- 
plicant. The full text of the existing regula- 
tions is as follows:— 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONS 
REGULATIONS 


Short Title 


1. These regulations may be cited as The 
Old Age Pensions Regulations. 


Interpretation 


2. (a) In these Regulations, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, “The Act” means The 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 

(b) The definition of expressions contained 
in The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, shall apply 
to the said expressions whenever used in these 
Regulations. 

(c) “to lodge” means to be present in per- 
son in circumsiances consistent with an inten- 
tion to reside. 


Provision as to Notices 


3. (a) Any notice or other document re- 
quired or authorized to be sent or delivered 
for the purpose of these Regulations shall be 
in writing. 

(b) Any notice or other document required 
or authorized to be sent or delivered to any 
person by the pension authority for the pur- 
pose of these Regulations shall be deemed to 
be duly sent or delivered at the time at which 
the notice or document is posted to that per- 
son at his ordinary address. 


When Application May be Made 


4. An application for a pension may be made 
at any time after the proposed pensioner has 
reached the age of sixty-nine years and nine 
months. 


Method of Making Application 


5. (a) Every person who desires to make 
application for pension under the Act shall 
complete the form of application prescribed 
by the pension authority; this application shall 
contain, inter alia, the full name of the ap- 
plicant, his address, occupation, sex, conjugal 
state, age, date of birth, place of birth, nation- 


ality, date of naturalization, place of residence 
during the past twenty years. income (including 
income of spouse), other means of subsistence, 
description of any property transferred within 
the past five years with name of transferee. 

(b) Every pension authority shall supply a 
form gratis to any person who desires to make 
an application and if so requested shall give 
all necessary information and assistance in com- 
pleting the said form. 


Investigation of Claims 


6. As soon as may be after receiving any 
application the pension authority shall take all 
necessary steps to ascertain whether the ap- 
plicant is entitled to a pension and if he is so 
entitled, what rate of pension should be paid. 


Age 


7. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
age of any person regard may be had ‘to any of 
the following documents: 


(a) Certificate of birth; 
(b) Certificate of baptism; 


(c) Entries in a family Bible or_ other 
genealogical record or memorandum of 
the family of the pensioner; 


(d) The returns of any census taken more 
than 30 years before the date of appli- 
cation for such pension, provided: 


(i) That any request for census informa- 
‘ion by a pension authority be made 
with the consent in writing of the 
person regarding whom the informa- 
tion is required. 


That the specific locality (city, town, 
village, township or rural municipality) 
in which the applicant resided at the 
date of the census aforesaid be stated; 


That any information supplied by the 
Bureau shall be confidential and shall 
not be used for any other purpose 
than that of the administration of The 
Old Age Pensions Act; and 


That a request for census information 
be made only in the event of failure 
to obtain information under the im- 
mediately preceding subsections; 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


and when better evidence cannot be ob- 
tained 


(e) A statutory declaration setting forth that 
none of the certificates above referred 
to in this Regulation are obtainable, and 
a further statutory declaration as to the 
age of the pensioner by any person who 
has knowledge of the fact. 


(2) The pension authority, however, shall 
not be bound to accept evidence mentioned in 
this clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


Nationality 


8. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
nationality of any person regard may be had 
to any of the following documents:— 

(a) Certificate of birth; 

(b) Certificate of baptism; 

(ce) Certificate of service in any of His Ma- 

jesty’s forces; 

(d) Certificate of Naturalization; and 


\ 
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(e) When better evidence cannot be ob- 
tained a statutory declaration or evidence 
under oath by any person who has knowl- 
edge of the fact. 


(2) The pension authority, however, shall not 
be bound to accept evidence mentioned in this 
clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


9. Every pension authority shall be entitled 
to obtain without charge from the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State or any other 
Depariment any information available in such 
Department as to the nationality of any pen- 
sioner. 


Residence 


i0. An applicant shall, in the absence of 
evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have been resident in Canada for the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date of 
the proposed commencement of the pension if 
he (a) has actually lodged within Canada on 
at least 4,384 days within the said twenty 
years, and (b) has not within the said twenty 
years been absent from Canada for more than 
731 consecutive days, but in no ease shall a 
pensioner be deemed a resident of Canada for 
tweniy years unless he lodged within Canada 
some time at least twenty years prior to making 
application. 


11. An applicant shall, in the absence of 
evidence to rebut such presumption, bé pre- 
sumed to have resided in the province in which 
the application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the daie of the 
proposed commencement of pension if he is 
then residing in the province, and if he has 
lodged therein on at least 1,095 days in the 
said five years, but in no case shall a pensioner 
be presumed to be a resident of such province 
for five -years unless he lodged within said 
province some time at least five years prior 
to making application. 


12. For the purpose of determining the pro- 
vince in which an applicant has resided, and 
subject to Regulations 10 and 11, if an appli- 
cant had left Canada and subsequently re- 
turned to Canada he shall, in the absence of 
evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have continued to reside in the 
province which he left uniil the date of his 
return. 


13. If an applicant was employed and paid 
by the Dominion of Canada or any province for 
services performed without Canada, or if his 
travelling expenses out of Canada were paid 
by Canada or by any province or municipality, 
he shall when he was so employed or while his 
travelling expenses were paid, be presumed to 
have continued to lodge in that province of 
Canada in which he was resident immediately 
before entering such employment or proceeding 
on the journey in respect of which his travel- 
ling expenses were paid. 

14. An applicant who has been employed on 
a ship registered at or sailing regularly from 
any Canadian port shall be presumed to have 
lodged in Canada during the whole time he 
was employed on such ship. and in such pro- 
vince where he last resided previous to such 
employment. 


15. An applicant who was employed by any 
railway company having its head office in Can- 
ada, on trains running out of Canada, or the 
wife of such pensioner, shall be presumed to 
have lodged in the province in which was 
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situate the Canadian terminus to and from 
which such trains were operated during the 
whole time he was employed on such trains. 


Income 


16. In determining the income of a pensioner 
receivable in the form of periodic payments in 
the nature of an annuity to which he is entitled, 
his income shall (a) if he has a right to assign 
or charge the same, be taken as equal to 5 
per cent of the present value of his right there- 
to, or (0) if he has no right to assign or charge 
the same, the full amount thereof. 

17. The income of a pensioner derivable from 
real property shall be taken as equal to 5 per 
cent of the assessed value in excess of the en- 
cumbrances thereof, and the income of a pen- 
sioner derivable from personal property shall 
be taken as equal to 5 per cent of the cash 
value thereof. 

18. Where a pensioner lives with his or her 
wife or husband, his or her income shall be 
taken to be equal to one-half of the sum of the 
incomes. calculated as in the Act and these 
Regulations provided, receivable by each of 
them separately. 


Transfer of Property 


19. A transfer of property made more than 
five years before the date of an application for 
pension shall be deemed not to have been 
made for the purpose of qualifying for a pen- 
sion. 


When Pension Shall Commence 


20. Every pension granted shall commence 
on the day after the application is received by 
the pension authority, or on the day when 
the pensioner first becomes entitled, whichever 
is the later. 


Manner Pension Payable 


21. Pensions shall be payable monthly in such 
manner as may be provided by provincial regu- 
lation. 


Suspension of Pension | 


22. The payment of a pension shall be sus- 
pended during the lawful imprisonment of the 
pensioner for an offence. 


Increase or Reduction of Pension 


23. Every pensioner shall forthwith report 
to the pension authority any increase in his 
real or personal property of a total value of 
$100 or more, occurring by devolution, bequest 
or gift or any other change in his financial 
condition. 

24. Any pensioner who desires to make a 
claim for an increase of pension to which he 
may be entitled under the Act shall complete 
the form of claim provided, and deliver the 
form when completed to the proper pension, 
authori‘y, who shall investigate the claim as 
provided herein. 


Management of Pensioner’s Property 


25. Any pension authority may, if so author- 
ized by the law of the province, and with the 
consent of the pensioner, assume the manage- 
ment of any property belonging to the pen- 
sioner. 

26. Every pension authority shall be entitled 
to recover from a pensioner any sum improperly 
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paid by way of pension whether as the result 
of the non-disclosure of facts innocent or false 
representations or any other cause. 


Accounting 


_ 27. Any sums due by Canada to any province 
in settlement of Canada’s half share of the 
net amount. expended by any province in the 
payment of pensions shall be ascertained as of 
the last day of March, June, September and 
December, and shall be paid as soon thereafter 
as possible. | 


28. In calculating the amount due by Can- 
ada to any province no account shall be taken 
of any sums which, under the provisions of the 
Act, such province is liable to reimburse another 
province or to be reimbursed by another pro- 
vince in respect of a pension granted therein 
or in such other province, nor shall any account 
be taken of the cost of administering or paying 
pensions. 


29. In calculating the amount in which any 
province is liable to be reimbursed by another 
province under the provisions of Section 10 of 
the Act, regard shall be had only to the net 
amount of the pension paid by the province to 
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be reimbursed after deducting therefrom the 
amount payable by Canada on account of such 
pension. 


30. Balances due by one province to another 
province under the provisions of the Act shall 
be settled quarierly as of the same dates as 
the sums due by Canada are payable from time 
to time. 


31. The Minister charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act may at any time require 
the province to furnish information, detailed or 
otherwise, in connec.ion with statements of ac- 
count rendered by the province. 


Interprovincial Board 


32. An Interprovincial Board is authorized 
to be established with powers to interpret and 
recommend alterations in the Regulations, such 
board to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. 


The Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the Prime Minister, is pleased to order that 
the administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1927, and regulations made thereunder, be, 
and it is hereby vested in the Minister of 
Labour. 


POLITICAL FUNDS OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONS 


HE Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 
passed in Great Britain in 1927, (Lasour 
GazertE, September, 1927. page 944), among 
its other provisions, amended the law as it 
previously existed with regard to the political 
funds of trade unions. Since the passing of 
the Act, the British trade unions have taken 
steps to comply with the new requirements. 
The following communication received by the 
International Labour Office from a reliable 
source may be of interest as showing the proce- 
dure adopted in a typical case for ithis purpose. 
The above named Act has placed upon the 
unions which desire to carry on “political” 
work for their members the obligations to 
bring the rules of the union into conformity 
with the requirements of the Act and thereby 
legalise both the collection of any moneys 
from the members for the carrying on of poli- 
tical work, and also the use of the funds so col-- 
lected for the political side of the union’s work. 
It should be stated for the purpose of a 
clear understanding of the important altera- 
tion insisted upon by the Act, that under the 
old Act of Parliament the unions, once they 
had secured the proper authority for their 
political rules and therefore for carrying on 
political activities, in mest instances had in 
their rules a statement as to what portion of 
the contributions was allocated to this part 
of the union’s work. If a member objected 
to any portion of his contribution being spent 
upon political work, he had to obtain a form 
from the branch secretary, called a form of 
exemption notice, on which he stated that he 
so objected. This form the member then 
handed back to the branch officer and thus 


secured exemption from payment of any sum 
to the political fund of the union. 

Under the new Act the process is reversed, 
that is the union must secure from the mem- 
ber a signed document stating that he is will- 
ing and agrees to contribute to the political 
fund of the union. 

This document is then kept in the custody 
of the union and is the authority of the union 
for putting into its political fund any portion 
of the member’s contribution. 

To enable a union to carry out political 
work in the future, it is required that the 
rules of the union must be in accordance with 
the requirements of the Act and must secure 
the authority and sanction of the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. Thus it has become 
necessary for all those unions which desire 
to continue their political work to secure 
the authority of the membership for the neces- 
sary alterations to the rules of the union, 
whether registered unions or not. A draft of 
the new rules is then sent to the Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies for registration and 
his signature showing that the requirements 
of the law have been fulfilled. If they are 
not found to be in conformity with the law, 
the Registrar sends them back pointing out 
where alterations are necessary before he can 
sign them and thus give them the force of 
law. The alterations named by the Registrar 
being dealt with by the union, they are again 
submitted, and if found to be in order by 
the Registrar, he signs them and _ certifies 
them as being in agreement with the law, 
and therefore they become operative as and 
from January, 1928. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927, was issued during the 
current month. The principal activities of the 
Department are described under fifteen heads 
as follows:— (1) Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; (2) Conciliation Work; (3) Fair 
Wages; (4) Statistics; (5) Lasour GaAzEerre; 
(6) Labour Organizations in Canada; (7) Or- 
ganization in industry, commerce and the pro- 
fessions in Canada; (8) Labour legislation in 
Canada; (9) the Departmental library; (10) 
Combines Investigation Act; (11) Government 
Annuities Act; (12) Old Age Pensions Act; 
(13) Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; 
(14) Technical Education Act; (15) Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The report mentions two important services 
that were carried out by the Department dur- 
ing the parliamentary session of 1927, the first 
being in connection with the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which involved a large amount of addi- 
tional work in the Department, and the second 
in preparing the amendment to the Trade Mark 
and Design Act, whereby trade union labels 
may be registered for the purpose of prevent- 
ing their unauthorized use and preventing frau- 
dulent imitations (Both these measures have 
been fully described in the Lasour GazerrTr 
(April, 1927, pages 374 and 380 etc.). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The position of this Act in view of its 
amendment in 1925 and the subsequent legis- 
lation in the several provinces was stated in 
the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1927, page 33. 
There was no change during the year under 
review in the jurisdiction of the department 
in relation to the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. 

Nineteen applications under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were dealt with, 
resulting in the establishment of eleven Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. Nine 
boards reported during the fiscal year; in each 
case the strike which had been feared was 
averted and work continued steadily. In four 
cases the dispute concerned was amicably ad- 
justed by a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and the agreement formed a part of 
the board’s unanimous report, The report of 
a fifth board was also unanimous, and no strike 
occurred in this case. The four other boards 
presented majority and minority reports, and 
in two instances the recommendations con- 
tained in the majority report were accepted by 
the parties concerned as an adjustment of the 
differences. The two remaining disputes proved 


more difficult, the majority findings of the 
board being rejected by the employees in one 
case and by the company in the other. The 
disputes in question involved, respectively, 15,- 
000 conductors, trainmen and yardmen in the 
employ of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Canadian National Railways, and 6,300 clerks, 
freight handlers, station agents, etc., employed 
on eastern and western lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The employees in each case, 
by a large majority, voted in favour of a 
strike unless a settlement satisfactory to their 
representatives was otherwise secured. The 
Hon, Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, assisted 
in one instance by the Minister of Railways 
and Canals, intervened personally in the two 
controversies and on each occasion secured a 
resumption of negotiations during which a 
compromise was effected, thus avoiding inter- 
ruption in the transportation service of the 
two major Canadian railways. 

The report contains a full account of the 
circumstances leading to the framing of the 
Act. The Industrial Disputes Investigation ° 
Act, 1907, the intent of which is more fully 
set forth in its complete title, “An Act to aid 
in the Prevention and Settlement of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Mines and Industries con- 
nected with Public Utilities,” became law on 
March 22, 1907. The incident leading immedi- 
ately to the conception of the statute was a 
prolonged strike in the coal mines at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, which had threatened to cause 
a fuel famine in the Prairie Provinces during 
the previous winter. Negotiations resulting in 
a settlement of the strike were conducted by 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, then Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and now Prime Minister of 
Canada, who, in his report on the subject, dealt 
at length with the danger and loss to the coun- 
try ensuing from such stoppages and recom- 
mended that consideration be given by Parlia- 
ment to industrial disputes legislation which 
would have as its dominant motive the preven- 
tion of strikes seriously menacing the public 
safety. The outcome of this suggestion was 
the enactment of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, which is popularly known 
as “the Lemieux Act”, being named after the 
Hon, Rodolphe Lemieux, who, in his capacity 
as Minister of Labour, presented the Bill to 
Parliament. The essence of the legislation is 
the provision that in disputes arising in mines 
and public utility industries no strike or lock- 
out may be lawfully declared until after the 
subject of the dispute in question has been in- 
vestigated .by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and every reasonable effort has 
been made to bring the parties concerned to 
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an agreement. The Act does not forbid strikes 
or lockouts failing an ultimate agreement, but 
forbids them only pending inquiry before a 
board, The award of a board is not binding 
unless the parties agree to make it so. At 
least thirty days’ notice is required to be given 
by employers and employees regarding an in- 
tended or desired change affecting wages or 
working conditions, and the Act prescribes 
further that, in the case of a dispute arising, 
any such contemplated change may not take 
place until the dispute has been finally dealt 
with by a board. 

Penalties are named in the statute for em- 
ployers causing a lockout or change in wages 
or hours, and for employees engaging in a 
strike, prior to board proceedings; also for 
persons who incite, encourage or aid those 
taking part in such strikes or lockouts, 

The report outlines the controversies which 
have arisen on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Act, with particular reference 
to the litigation which resulted in the 
amendment of 1925; and describes fully the 
machinery used in its administration. 

The total number of applications under the 
terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act received during the twenty years which 
have elapsed since the enactment of the statute 
in March, 1907, is 661; Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were established in 461 dis- 
putes, leaving 200 cases in which the dispute 
was settled by other agencies than those of a 
Canciliation Board, or it was found that the 
dispute did not come within the provisions of 
the statute. Of the 461 disputes so referred 
and as to each of which it had been declared 
on oath that a strike or lockout was believed 
to be impending, a cessation of work was 
averted or ended in all save 37 cases, 


Conciliation Work 


Apart from the operation of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the services of 
the officers of the Department of Labour were 
utilized during the year in the adjustment of 
a number of labour disputes through concilia- 
tion. In certain cases in which application 
had been made for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, it was 
found that the Act did not apply, but the 
department lent the assistance of its officers 
in promoting an amicable settlement. In 
many of the disputes where a settlement was 
secured by conciliation, no strike took place 
and it was deemed desirable to give the mat- 
ter as little publicity as possible. Some of the 
best work of the department achieved in this 
way often is known, therefore, to the dis- 
putants alone. 


The Minister of Labour took an active part 
personally in proceedings in certain cases. In 
several instances the disputes in question had 
previously been referred to boards established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. In other instances the good offices of 
the Department of Labour in the settlement 
of labour disputes were exerted through the 
Fair Wages Officers, who are stationed at 
different industrial centres. 


Fair Wages on Government Contracts 


The fair wages policy of the Government of 
Canada is based on a resolution of the House 
of Commons which was adopted at the session 
of 1900 in the terms following :— 


“That it is resolved that all Government 
contracts should contain such conditions as will 
prevent abuses which may arise from the sub- 
letting of such contracts, and that every effort 
should be made to secure the payment of 
such wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent in each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried out, and 
that this House cordially concurs in such 
policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give effect 
thereto. * 

“Jt is hereby declared that the work to 
which the foregoing policy shall apply in- 
cludes not only work undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment itself, but also all works aided by 
grant of Dominion public funds.” 


The policy outlined in this resolution was 
accepted at once by the Government and has 
been adhered to during the years which have 
since passed. Since the inception of the Fair 
Wages Policy in 1900, fair wages officers have 
been employed by the Department of Labour 
to prepare fair wages schedules as required and 
to assist in the adjustment of complaints and 
disputes arising from time to time as to the 
proper rates observable under the terms of 
Government contracts. 

During the year 1926-27 the Department of 
Labour prepared fair wages conditions in con- 
nection with the execution of sixty-nine con- 
tracts. These were divided among the different 
departments of the Government as follows: 
Railways and Canals, 6; Marine and Fisheries, 
2; National Defence,\1; Indian Affairs, 4; and 
Public Works, 56. 


Statistics 


Statistical and other information relating to 
labour conditions has been collected and pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour since its 
establishment in 1900 as required by statute 
(Conciliation and Labour Act, chapter 96, Re- 
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vised Statutes, 1906, section 12). In accordance 
with the “Statistics Act, 1918,” and under 
arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
statistics are collected and published in 
close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An important feature of this arrangement 
is the use by the department of the classifica- 
tion of industries and occupations drawn up 
in the bureau and followed by various de- 
partments of the Federal Government Service 
in the compilation and publication of records 
and statistics. 

This section of the report contains informa- 
tion as to strikes and lockouts, wages and 
hours; prices and cost of living, and as to fatal 
industrial accidents. 


Labour Gazette 


The monthly publication of the Lasour 
GAZETTE was one of the original functions of 
the Department of Labour as prescribed by 
section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (sec- 
tion 12 of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 96), 
under which the department was established. 

The Lasour Gazetrs was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927, which was the twenty- 
sixth year of its existence, the average num- 
ber distributed each month being 9,143 of the 
English, and 1,504 of the French editions. 
The average monthly paid circulation was 


6,436, or 5,567 of the English edition and 869. 


of the French. 


Labour Organization 


The department has continued the publica- 
tion of the annual reports on labour organiza- 
tion in Canada, that for 1926 being the six- 
teenth. These reports, which are prepared in 
the Labour Intelligence Branch, give much 
information as to the nature of the labour 
unions with which the Canadian organized 
workers are identified, and contain complete 
statistics of organized labour in the Dominion, 
as well as setting forth some of the more 
important activities of trade unionists. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada 


In addition to the report discussed in the 
last section, the work of the Labour Intelli- 
gence Branch includes the preparation of the 
Report on Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions in Canada. This 
report was originated in 1921 with a view to 
meeting the demand for information showing 
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the extent to which organization prevails in 
the Dominion. among persons engaged in in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional pursuits. 
The marked approval given the first report 
prompted the issuance of a second volume on 
the same subject, and since 1923 the report 
has appeared annually, that for 1926 being 
counted as the fifth. 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The annual report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada for 1926 is the twelfth report on this 
subject to be issued by the department and 
the sixth supplement to the volume showing 
labour legislation in Canada as existing on 
December 31, 1920. The first report of the 
series was issued in 1915 and contained the 
text of the labour laws which had been enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada and by the pro- 
vincial legislatures up to December 31, 1915. 
This volume was followed by annual supple- 
ments in the years 1916-19. The report for 
1920 was again a consolidation covering legis- 
lation to the end of that year, and supple- 
ments thereto have been issued annually. The 
introduction to each report contains a sum- 
mary of the principal laws which have been 
passed during the year. Since 1922 the re- 
ports have been published in French as well 
as in English. The English edition of each 
supplement contains a cumulative index cov- 
ering the contents of the basic volume and 
supplements. 


Library 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 when the department 
was created, and has steadily increased its col- 
lection of documents since that time. Through 
the exchange of publications with departments 
of other Governments carrying on work along 
similar lines, the department is kept in touch 
with labour matters in almost all countries 
of the world. In addition to the official pub- 
lications thus received, there is a valuable col- 
lection of publications of labour organizations 
and periodicals and newspapers published in 
the interests of organized labour, Subject to 
the requirements of the departmental officers, 
the material in the library is at the disposal 
of the general public. Volumes are loaned to 
students and others in different parts of the 
country, and bibliographies are prepared and 
special information compiled when required. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The most important investigation conducted 
under the Combines Investigation Act during 
the fiscal year concerned the operations of the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association, an or- 
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ganization of wholesale and retail druggists 
and manufacturers, established to fix the resale 
prices of proprietary medicines and _ toilet 
articles. The results of the operations of the 
association in certain respects and the means 
adopted to enforce the maintenance of prices 
were reported by the registrar to be against 
the public interest and therefore in contra- 
vention of the Combines Investigation Act. 
A more extensive investigation was thereupon 
urged by the association, and was authorized 
by the minister, The subsequent history of 
this case has been followed in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre (November, 1927, page 
1165, etc.). 

An inquiry into an illegal combine in the 
distribution of fruits and vegetables produced 
in Ontario was completed during the year by 
the commissioner. Mr. Lewis Duncan, who re- 
ported that in his opinion there had been no 
contravention of the Combines Investigation 
Act, but that the inquiry had disclosed certain 
marketing conditions and practices prejudicial 
to the interests of growers and consumers. 
The report was brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities, and as a result legisla- 
tion was enacted by the Ontario Legislature 
providing for the regulation of the sale of fruit 
and vegetables on consignment by requiring 
that records should be kept and shippers noti- 
fied regarding sales of their products. ~ Other 
inquiries during the fiscal year related to the 
basic industries as well as to manufacturing 
and the distributive trades, The points in- 
volved in these cases included the principle 
of resale price maintenance, price-fixing by 
manufacturers and by distributors, exclusive 
dealing arrangements, withholding of supplies 
for various reasons, and other methods alleged 
to be in undue restraint of trade, 


Dominion Government Annuities 


As an incentive to thrift there has been on 
the federal statute books since 1908 a Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, under which individ- 
uals may, with absolute security and at an ex- 
ceptionally low cost, make provision for their 
old age by the purchase of annuities. During 
recent years there has been an increasing evi- 
dence of the desire of Canadian citizens of 
moderate incomes to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by the annuities system. On 
March 31, 1927, there were 7,713 annuity con- 
tracts in force, purchase money received to 
that date totalling $13,588,105.88, over 60 per 
cent of this money having been received during 
the past five years. Five hundred and three 
annuities were purchased during the fiscal year 
1926-27, the total value of the contracts being 
$195,360.28, an average of about $388 for each 
annuitant, 
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v Old Age Pensions Act 


The report contains a full account of the 
movement which culminated in the enactment 
of this measure in 1927, The legislation pro- 
vides for a Dominion- Provincial system, under 
which the administration and payment of pen- 
sions is entrusted to the provinces, the Do- 
minion Government to reimburse each pro- 
vince coming into the scheme one-half of the 
net sum disbursed by the province in pensions. 
The system is not effective in a province until 
the province has passed legislation authorizing 
payment of pensions and agreeing to bear one- 
half of the cost. The continuance of the fed- 
eral grant is designated as dependent upon 
an agreement between the Dominion and each 
of the provinces desiring to come into the 
scheme, the agreement to be terminable only 
upon the repeal of the provincial legislation 
authorizing payment of pensions or upon ten 
years’ notice by the Dominion, 

It is not anticipated that the cost of ad- 
ministering old age pensions will bear heavily 
on the provinces, as administrative machinery 
for dealing with workmen’s compensation, 
mothers’ allowances, etc., is already available 
in practically every province and could be 
utilized in the administration of old age pen- 
sions. 

In view of the desirability of having the 
scheme uniform in all the provinces, the Act 
specifies the classes of persons who shall be en- 
titled to pension, A pension shall be granted 
to every person who is a British subject (or, 
being a widow, who is not a British subject, 
was such before her marriage) of seventy years 
of age and upwards who has been resident in 
Canada for at least twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of commencement of a pen- 
sion and who has lived in the province in 
which the application is made for at least five 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
a pension. A person will be disqualified from 
receiving a pension who is an Indian as de- 
fined by the Indian Act, or who has made any 
voluntary transfer of property in order to 
qualify for a pension. The maximum pension 
payable is fixed at $240 yearly, and from this 
will be deducted the amount of any private 
income received by the pensioner in excess of 
$125 a year, the total of any pensioner’s in- 
come, including pension, being, therefore, $365 
a year or $1 a day. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


The report contains the ninth annual report 
of the Employment Service of Canada, and 
describes the functions and organization of 
this service, special mention being made of the 
work carried on on behalf of handicapped ex- 
service men, The employment offices whose 
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co-ordination and uniformity of methods are 
sought are the employment offices of the vari- 
ous provincial governments, The desired co- 
operation of the provinces, one with the other 
and all with the Department of Labour, is 
obtained by the device of federal subventions 
for employment service work provided for in 
the Act. In view of the close co-ordination 
of effort which is attained, the employment 
offices of the several provinces and the federal 
clearing houses, though each unit retains its 
individual identity are commonly considered 
as a single organization known as “ The Em- 
ployment Service of Canada.” 


Emanating from the administration of the 
Act is the supplementary function recited in 
(c) Section 2—that of collecting, compiling and 
publishing information which sheds light on 
the currently prevailing trend of the volume of 
employment. To fulfil this mission two classes 
of statistics are regularly prepared: (1) admin- 
istrative statistics—those showing the volume 
of work performed by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada; and (2) trade 
union statistics—those compiled on the basis of 
monthly returns forwarded voluntarily by over 
1,500 local trade unions, showing the percent- 
ages of their memberships unemployed. These 
statistics are all published monthly in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Technical Education Act 


Disbursements during the fiscal year to the 
provinces under the provisions of the Techni- 
cal Education Act amounted to $1,047,535.80, 
distributed as follows: British Columbia, $56,- 
627.03; Alberta, $85,789.16; Saskatchewan, $18,- 
021.83; Manitoba, $20,056.34; Ontario, $347,- 
636.30; Quebec, $403,944.35; New Brunswick, 
$76,208,59; Nova Scotia, $31,494.87; Prince 
Edward Island, $7,757.33. These grants are 
made with a view to assisting the provinces in 
promoting and developing technical or voca- 


tional education for industrial workers. Sum- 
maries of the work accomplished in the re- 
spective provinces are given in the chapter dis- 
cussing the operations of the Act. During the 
vear the Technical Education Branch convened 
the Second National Conference on Technical 
Education, at which representatives from every 
province met and discussed problems of 
mutual interest, 

Under the Technical Education Act as at 
present enacted the federal grants expire on 
March 31, 1929. A resolution was adopted by 
the conference urging the continuance of the 
grants for a further period of ten years, The 
conference also recommended the inclusion of 
agricultural instruction under the provisions of 
the Technical Education Act in such provinces 
as are not earning their full annual appropria- 
tions, 


International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations) 


Under this heading the report gives a full 
account of the Organization which was formed 
under the authority of Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Department of Labour is 
entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International 
Labour Organization, These entailed much 
correspondence, not only with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, but also with other de- 
partments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces and with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. Replies were also prepared 
in the Department of Labour to various ques- 
tionnaires which were circulated on behalf of 
the International Labour Office. The perform- 
ance of these duties has necessarily entailed a 
close study on the part of officers of the de- 
partment of the various technical questions 
which have figured on the various conference 
agenda and meetings of the Governing Body 
and of questionnaires received from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Clothing Workers’ Housing Scheme in New York 


The Amalgamated Housing Corporation, a 
private limited dividend company organized 
in New York by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which expects to afford 
housing relief for 303 families by the middle 
of February, received official approval from 
the State Board of Housing in January. When 
the operation is completed, there will be six 
apartment houses, containing in all 1,185 
rooms, which will rent at the rate of $11 a 
room. The total cost of the operation will 
be $1,825,000, of which $1,200,000 has been lent 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
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in accordance with its announced policy of 
providing mortgage for low-cost housing ap- 
proved by the State Board. The balance repre- 
sents investments of co-operators, many of 
whom will be tenants later. The buildings are 
all five-storey brick “walk-ups” of two, three, 
four and five-room apartments, providing max- 
imum light and ventilation. Every room will 
receive direct sunlight. A central heating plant 
has been installed, and each apartment is fur- 
nished with electricity, hot and cold water, tub 
and shower, ice boxes and gas ranges. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Public Works and Labour of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 
1927, has been issued recently. The functions 
of this Department include the supervision of 
all proceedings under the Quebec Trades Dis- 
putes Act; inspection of industrial establish- 
ments from the standpoint of the health and 
safety of the workers; the carrying out of the 
policy of the Provincial Government in re- 
quiring the payment of fair wages on govern- 
ment contracts; superintending licensed: regis- 
try offices for domestic servants; adiminister- 
ing the Boiler Inspection Act, and the act 
respecting the prevention of fires and super- 
vision of the inspection of foundries. Another 
important duty of the Department is in con- 
nection with the issue of educational certifi- 
cates to children under sixteen years of age, 
such certificates being required under amend- 
ments of 1919 to the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act before these children may be em- 
ployed for wages. The work of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission also’ is under the 
supervision of the Department. 


Factories—In regard to the inspection of 
industrial establishments, public buildings, 
boilers, etc., performed by the Department’s 
inspectors, there was a considerable increase 
in the number of inspections over 1925-1926. 
During the year ending June 30, 1927, 3,115 
industrial establishments, 1,005 public build- 
ings and 2,358 boilers were inspected, the 
provincial inspections of boilers totalling 1,578. 
In addition, 138 mills, 75 creameries and 122 
churches were inspected. It was pointed out 
that the inspection of church heating systems 
formerly cost five dollars, but that the De- 
partment now does this work free, as well as 
the inspection of the electric wiring and fix- 
tures in churches. In view of the numerous 
visits of its boiler inspectors and the inspec- 
tions of its inspector-electricians, the Depart- 
ment was in constant touch, through inter- 
views or correspondence, with all patrons, 
owners or directors of public buildings 
throughout the year. 


Electrical Inspection—The annual report of 
the Electricians’ Branch showed a consider- 
able increase in the number of inspections in 
the recruiting of electricians, and in the num- 
ber of examinations, renewals and inscription 
of plans. This report noted that the confer- 
ence of the representatives of the different 
provinces and insurance companies, held at 
Winnipeg, made possible the adoption of a uni- 
form electric code throughout the Dominion. 


Commenting on the inspection of publie 
buildings, Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, made the following observation on 
the catastrophe of the Laurier theatre fire in 
Montreal in January, 1927:— 

“The awful catastrophe of January last to 
the Laurier Palace caused widespread sorrow 
throughout the province, and the Govern- 
ment Inspection Branch and that of the City 
of Montreal joined hands to search for the 
cause of the disaster. 

“The fire was barely out when our inspector- 
electricians examined the electric wires and 
operators’ apartment which were found in- 
tact. 

“Much was said at the time about the in- 
sufficiency of the municipal regulations. This 
is an error; the city by-laws regarding fire 
prevention, while not perfect, would be amply 
sufficient if a staff of six or eight inspectors, 
under the direction of a competent chief, had 
the exclusive duty of supervising theatres and 
public halls in the city. As a result of the 
unfortunate fire, the department’s inspectors 
had to immediately set to work and visit all 
theatres and halls in the small towns of the 
province.” 

Employment of Children—Dealing with the 
registration of children, the report emphasizes 
that the official certificate upon the child’s 
education and his baptism certificate are the 
indispensable requirements to enter a factory, 
It is stated that “no factory owner or com- 
pany now thinks of evading this obligation,” 
and that “the story of children ten to twelve 
years old in factories is dead.” Encouraging 
reports were received regarding the attend- 
ance at night schools of young factory em- 
ployees whose education was deficient at the 
time of the examination. In Montreal, 2,191 
children were registered during the year. The 
total number of children registered in Mont- 
real division since the enforcement of the law 
is 26,715. The Quebec inspectors issued 545 
certificates during the year for admission to 
factories while the Eastern Townships inspec- 
tors issued 349, making a total of 3,085 regis- 
trations. 


Sunday Observance—It was reported that 
over fifteen investigations were made in vari- 
ous centers in the Province regarding Sunday 
work. Many of the complaints were found 
to be exaggerated, and in other cases the 
work was urgent and indispensable to factory 
operation. Commenting on this matter, the 
Deputy Minister expressed himself as follows: 
“No matter what we do, it will always be 
difficult to stop, for twelve or fifteen hours, 
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plants requiring continuous firing which are 
being constantly installed in the new districts 
in the north of the Province. Indispensable 
repairs, inherent requirements of the kind of 
factory, climatic conditions and a thousand 
other reasons militate against the strict ob- 
servance of Sunday and create a burdensome 
situation for the department’s officers, who: are 
obliged to make night inspections in answer 
to complaints sent in to the Government.” 
Far Wages.—Other complaints received had 
to do with fair wages for work under govern- 
ment contracts. These were as follows: 


1. Painters employed in painting the Bor- 
deaux Gaol complained that they were not 
receiving current wages. After inquiry this 
was settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
2. Carpenters of a tramways company com- 
plained as to wages, and this matter was 
also settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
3. The complaint of the joiners employed by 
the Lavigueur company was declared to be 
unfounded and dismissed, 


Employment Bureaus—The report of the 
general superintendent of employment bureaus 
indicated an active and successful year, 26,056 
persons having been placed by the bureaus. 
This total exceeded by 3,000 the placements 
of the previous year. The summary of the 
total operations of the five bureaus for the 
year was as follows: Registrations, 48,664; 
vacancies notified by employers, 30,609; situa- 
tions offered by ‘bureaus, 29,679; persons 
placed, 26,056. The industries supplied in- 
cluded': agriculture, cutting of pulpwood and 
lumber, building, railways, hotels, restaurants, 
ete. It was pointed out that a factor of great 
importance was the development of water 
powers, which attracted foreign capital and 
gave employment to thousands of workmen. 
Under a new regulation, the municipal authori- 
ties have assumed the task of licensing and 
supervising servant registry offices, re-estab- 
lishing, for such purpose, the annual tax. Ow- 
ing to the many complaints sent to the 
Department it was considered advisable that 
a closer supervision should be exercised by 
the city’s licence department with the co- 
operation of the police in each ward. 


Trade Disputes Act—The report of the 
Registrar of Councils of Conciliation and 
Arbitration under the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act stated that the spirit of conciliation which 
has prevailed for some years in the relations 
between employers and workmen, “ was still 
more effective than formerly,” only one re- 
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quest to intervene in a dispute having been 
received. This dispute centered about a de- 
mand for increased wages and better sanitary 
conditions on behalf of the employees of the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consoli- 
dated in the gas plant at town of Lasalle. 
One hundred and sixty-eight workmen—all 
members of the Gas Workers’ Federal Labour 
Union, No. 16571, of Montreal—were involved. 
After three weeks of negotiation, conducted 
by the Registrar, the company and its em- 
ployees agreed to sign a contract for a period 
of one year. The Registrar also used his 
good offices in two other strikes—one of cloth- 
ing employees at St. Hyacinthe and the other 
of cement workers in Montreal. In both cases 
the difficulties were settled by the parties 
themselves. A complaint was received from 
the female telephone operators in Quebec that 
the company obliged them to work on Sunday 
without a day of rest during the week. This 
case was investigated, the manager admitting 
that the complaint was founded, but that 
there had been an involuntary mistake, In- 
structions were immediately given that no 
operator should hereafter work for more than 
six consecutive days. 

The industrial accidents during the year 
totalled to 1,616. Of this number, 1,516 were 
classed as slight; 73 as serious, while 27 were 
fatal. 

The article on page 148 deals with the sec- 
tion of the report which related to Women’s 
Minimum Wages. 


———_—___— 


The enactment by the United States Con- 
gress of a law providing accident compensation 


‘for harbour workers in the United States was 


noted in the Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 
397. The act took effect on July 1, 1927. From 
that date to January more than 5,800 accidents 
to longshoremen and other employees on har- 
bour craft and docks were reported to the 
federal commissioner, and a settlement was 
effected in more than 4,000 cases. Most of the 
injured workers are stevedores and their in- 
juries extend from injured fingers to mortal 
wounds. The law covers all men engaged in 
dock and marine work except the masters and 
crews of vessels. Accidents occurring in the load- 
ing or unloading of vessels, by falls into the 
holds of ships, contacts with machinery and in 
other ways. More than 2,000 companies are 
affected by the law, including trucking and 
shipping companies and concerns engaged in 
work at the piers. 
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FIRST REPORT OF WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION OF 
QUEBEC 


HE first annual report of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission of the 
Province of Quebec forms part of the General 
Report of the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour. The report details the activities of 
this body during the year ending June 30, 
1927. The Commission is composed of Messrs. 
Gus Francq, chairman; E. Richard, C. J. 
Griffin, O. Brunet and A. Crowe, secretary. 


Cost of Living—After its own organiza- 
tion, the Commission prepared an estimate of 
a workwoman’s living expenses. A question- 
naire was drawn up for this purpose, and sent 
to the workwomen’s organizations, leagues, 
female professional associations as well as to 
individual workwomen in various industries. 
A number of replies were received, indicating 
a minimum weekly living cost of $10.85 and 
a maximum of $19.81. Although there was 
this marked difference existing in the esti- 
mates submitted, it was considered to be more 
apparent than real, for the estimated cost of 
board, cost of clothing and maintenance were 
found to be nearly the same, the divergencies 
in views being principally in fictitious costs 
and incidentals. This factor enabled the Com- 
mission to realize that the workwoman’s cost 
of living is generally higher in large indus- 
trial centres than in small ones. It also helped 
to establish a standard estimate after a public 
conference with the representatives of the 
organizations, which had replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, assisted by experts in the subject, 
at which the various estimates were minutely 
scrutinized and discussed. 


The standard estimate applies to a work- 
woman living in the City of Montreal, this 
standard being accepted as a reasonable basis 
for the minimum wage rates. It amounts to 
$12.20 per week, or $634.40 a year, and is dis- 
tributed as follows: Room and board $7 a 
week, or $364 a year; clothing $138 a year; 
sundries $132.40 a year. 


Division of the Province into Zones.—When 
the estimate had been established, it was 
thought that the Province should be divided 
into groups of inhabitants, so that the minima 
of wages fixed, and the conditions and cost 
of living as well as the needs of the industry 
might accord. ‘Three large divisions were 
established. The first comprising Montreal 
and its immediate suburbs, being the Island 
of Montreal with a 10-mile boundary around 
it; the second including the cities of Quebec 
and Levis and any other town of 25,000 in- 


habitants or over, outside of the first group; 
the third composed of the rest of the Province. 
It was however decided that for certain in- 
dustries or particular cases, the third group 
could be subdivided or combined with the 
second. 


Division of Industries by Groups—As wages 
and working conditions vary not only by 
locality, but also from one industry to another 
—by reason of a longer apprenticeship, harder 
or more exhausting work, ete—the Commis- 
sion thought it wise to subdivide the indus- 
tries into various groups as follows: 


1. Laundries, dyeing and dry cleaning estab- 
lithments. 


2. Food: comprising confectionery, choco- 
late, biscuit and canning factories (except 
those in which the work is only for a season) 
in all their branches. 


- 3. Bookmaking industry: including printing 
in all its branches. 


4, Paper making: including manufactures of 
cardboard boxes, paper bags, stationery and 
other establishments making paper or paper 
products. 

5. Textile factories in all their branches and 
operations. 

6. Needle trade: including tailoring, cloth- 
ing, linen, millinery, fur, tents, flags, etc., work- 
shops, in all their branches. 


7. Shoe factories and other leather trades 
as well as rubber factories, in all their 
branches. 


8. Tobacco, cigar and cigarette factories, in 
all their branches. 


9. Manufactures of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, drugs, toilet articles, cereals, 
in all their branches. 


10. Any other workshop, plant, factory or 
industrial establishment not included nor cov- 
ered by the foregoing groups. 


These groups are subject to modification, 
according to circumstances. They may be 
combined or subdivided according to indus- 
trial needs.* 





*Order No. 1 (laundries, etc., in Montreal), 
was given in the LaBour GAZETTE, December, 
1926, page 1195; order No. 2 (laundries, etc., 
in rest of Province), March, 1927, page 271; 
order No. 3 (printing, bookbinding, etec., in 
Montreal), November, 1927, page 1174; order 
No. 4 (printing, ete., in rest of Province), 


‘January, 1928, page 39. 
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The Commission expressed its opinion re- 
garding the question of a uniform wage for 
the Province as follows:— 


“We have been repeatedly asked why the 
Commission did not establish a uniform wage 
for the whole province, or several uniform 
wages for the various geographical districts of 
the Prévince, the cost of living not varying 
sufficiently from one place to another, or from 
one industry to another, to prevent such a 
decision. 

“ Hixperience has shown that if this method 
be the easiest and simplest to apply, it was 
neither the most just nor the most equitable. 
Moreover, it has not been a success in the 
provinces or countries where tried because it 
did not obtain the sympathy nor the co- 
operation of the parties interested, which have 
to be obtained by an amicable and free dis- 
cussion of the conditions of an industry by 
means of conferences between employers and 
workwomen. Further, there would be no need 
for the Commission if it had only to fix mini- 
ma for uniform wages; a clause in the Indus- 
trial Establishments’ Act would effect this. 
In addition to establishing minimum wages, 
the Commission has to consider unskilled work- 
women, apprentices, aged and infirm or handi- 
capped workwomen, as well as the number 
and proportion of these in each establishment, 
the resources and particular needs of each in- 
dustry. We must also remember that one 
industry is in a position to pay better wages 
than another, being more prosperous or em- 
ploying more skilled workwomen, all of which 
creates varying conditions from one trade to 
another and necessitates special consideration 
in each instance. 


Orders Issued—Upon this basis, the Com- 
mission investigated the situation in the first 
group, consisting of laundries, dye works and 
dry cleaning establishments in the City of 
Montreal. . 

As a result, the first conference was held 
in the Montreal Court House, on November 
10, and the decision of the representatives of 
patrons, workwomen and the public was ap- 
proved by the Commission. On November 
11 the first order under the Act was issued; 
but in order to give employers in this industry 
every latitude to adapt contracts and working 
conditions, the date of its coming into force 
was fixed for the Ist of March, 1927. 

A second conference was held at Quebec, 
on December 21, 1926. It embraced the same 


group of industries, but extended to the whole 
Province, except the Island of Montreal (cov- 
ered by Order No. 1). The decisions adopted 
were ratified by the Commission and con- 
stitute Order No. 2, which came into force on 
the 16th April, 1927. 


Inquiry was later made for the printing in- 
dustry in all its branches; another likewise 
into the food industry, comprising confec- 
tionery, chocolate, biscuit and canning and 
food product factcries of all kinds. 


Conclusion—tin closing the Commission ex- 
presses its great appreciation and gratitude 
to employers, workwomen and others who 
helped them in their task. “We are pleased 
to say that employers’ associations were eager 
to place all desired information at our dis- 
posal and their experience in particular mat- 
ters inherent to every industry. It was not 
always easy to get into touch with the work- 
women, as they are not generally organized; 
the choosing of their representatives was fairly 
difficult and sometimes a delicate matter, but 
once chosen their co-operation was very use- 
ful. In all our inquiries and the carrying 
into execution of the orders, it was most 
agreeable to us to have had the sincere and 
effective co-operation of the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Louis Guyon, and that of the 
factory inspectors, who all contributed greatly 
to make our task easier.” 





In all cities in the United States with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 to 100,000, less that one-fourth 
(23 per cent) of the women at work are mar- 
ried. But in Binghamton, N.Y., nearly one- 
half (48.2 per cent) of the working women 
are married. In a study made recently, the 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the New 
York Department of Labour found the facts 
regarding the employment of married women 
in Binghamton Industries almost startling—so 
large a part did they play in the industrial life 
of the community. In manufacturing indus- 
tries 51 per cent of the women employed are 
married, with the manufacturing of cigars head- 
ing the list with 62 per cent of its women 
married; metal and machinery 
comes next with 58 per cent; wood products 
and shoes next with 52 and 51 per cent re- 
spectively. 


employees 


Il 
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NOVA SCOTIA FISHING AND LUMBERING INDUSTRIES AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION | 


Report and Recommendations of Provincial Royal Commission 


‘THE Royal Commission appointed in July, 

1927, by the Government of Nova Scotia, 
to investigate the ratings of the Lunenburg 
fishing fleet and the lumber industry, as ap- 
plied by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of the Province, issued its report in January. 
The appointment of Mr. Carl D. Dennis, of 
Amherst, as Commissioner, was noted in the 
Lasour GazeTre (August, 1927, page 829). He 
was instructed to inquire whether the rates and 
assessments levied by the Board adversely 
affected the fishing and lumbering industries; 
to investigate the Board’s method in deter- 
mining and levying rates upon the owners of 
fishing vessels in the County of Lunenburg, 
and to ascertain whether the present rates 
could be increased without detriment to the 
industry. If the present rate was found in- 
sufficient to provide compensation for the 
losses sustained, the commission was to sug- 
gest what other system of insurance might be 
practicable; he was also to inquire into the 
rate levied by the Board in the lumbering in- 
dustry, and to suggest remedies if it should be 
found to be inequitable. 

Representatives of the fishing and lumbering 
industries had intimated that any further in- 
crease in their assessments would threaten their 
continued existence, while the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the existing rates were not 
sufficient to meet the actual risks during the 
period that the Act had been in force. It was 
to reconcile these opposing claims that the 
Commission was appointed. 

The Commissioner prefaces his report by the 
following statement as to the benefits of Work- 
men’s Compensation: 

“In seeking a remedy, the Commission has 
maintained as a fixed principle that The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is a direct bene- 
fit, the worth of which has been proved, and 
borne out in nearly every province of the 
Dominion, in Great Britain and in the United 
States, and this Commission would be loathe 
to take away any benefit which has been con- 
ferred upon the employees, unless such benefit 
could only be at the unreasonable expense of 
the employer, or where such benefits would 
ultimately result in the strangling of the very 
industry which gives employment to the em- 
ployees. 

“This Commission has based its investi- 
gation on the seven years’ experience from 
1920 to 1926, supplemented by the facts and 
estimated figures furnished by the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board necessary to take care of 
the accident costs to the close of the fiscal 
year 1927. 

“Every channel of inquiry has been utilized 
and the fullest opportunity has been given to 
all interested to put before this Commission 
any evidence which they might have to offer 
to throw light on the present conditions, and 
also to submit any computations or statements 
of facts tending towards some solution with a 
view to the re-adjustment, of the rates, the 
main question always being: how can the 
beneficial operation of The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be carried on in the manner the 
least burdensome to those who have to bear 
the expense?” 


The Fishing Industry 


The case for the fishing industry was set 
forth in a petition of ship owners and masters 
of the Lunenburg fishing fleet, which is given 
in the report in full. The petition calls atten- 
tion to the exceptional severity of the losses 
sustained by the fleet in 1927. No such dis- 
asters, 1t is stated, had been experienced in the 
past 40 years, or would probably happen 
again, and it was suggested the loss of life in 
1927 called for special assistance from the 
Government for relieving the already heavy 
burden of assessments. 

The Commissioner calls attention to the im- 
portant amendment in 1920, when “sharesmen” 
on a fishing vessel were brought within the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, on 
their application to be included in its provis- 
ions. The Lunenburg fleet generally accepted 
this protection. This industry is conducted 
on a co-operative basis, under a system of 
shares. On board a fishing schooner there are 
a few paid employees—the cook, the header, 
the throater, and sometimes an extra man, 
the rest of the men fishing on shares. When 
the fish are sold and the money is received 
for the cargo, the schooner settles with her 
crew on the following basis: From the total 
gross is deducted: Wages of header; wages of 
throater; commission 24 per cent for captain; 
all bills for bait; towing and curing of fish. 
The remainder is divided equally between the 
owners and crew. After the cook’s wages are 
deducted from the crew’s share, the remainder 
is divided among the captain and crew, share 
and share alike. From the owner’s portion is 
deducted another 24 per cent commission for 
the captain, and all bills of expense connected 
with the running of the vessel. 
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Summary of evidence—The Commissioner 
gives the following summary of the evidence 
taken at the various hearings: 


“1. In the year 1926 the owners, not allowing 
for depreciation, made an average of 6.3 per 
cent gross profit. This result was obtained 
after making an audit of the operation 
accounts of 90 per cent of the fleet. ‘This mar- 
gin of 6.3 was not sufficient to take care of 
depreciation charges. 1926 was considered to 
be a bad year. In the case of 1925, which on 
the other hand was considered to be a good 
year, the profits were somewhat greater, but 
striking an average between 1925 and 1926, 
we find that the gross profit amounted to 13 
per cent but on deducting municipal taxes and 
depreciation, this was reduced to 3.54. No 
income tax has been deducted. 


“) The owners submit that they are not 
able to bear a rate greater than that which 
presently obtains, namely 5 per cent, and there 
is no evidence before the Commission to show 
that the sharesmen would be satisfied to as- 
sume any portion of a rate, although the aver- 
age earnings of sharesmen covering the fishing 
seasons for 1925 and 1926 proved to be $97.40 
per month without board, and $115.40 with 
board. 

“3_In order to take care of the past eight 
years’ experience including the deficit, the 
Board would be obliged to assess at rate of 20 
per cent approximately against the industry. 
Even if the fishing industry was relieved of its 
present deficit, it would still be necessary to 
strike a rate of 11.29 on the present mode of 
assessment based on an arbitrarily fixed earn- 
ing of $65 per month per sharesman. If this 
arbitrary figure of $65 per month was increased 
to $100 per month a rate of $13.60 would be 
required to take care of the experience and 
the present deficit. Eliminating the deficit 
the rate would be $8.58. 

“Tf a remedy were sought within the scope 
of the present Act (amending the Act, how- 
ever, to permit sharesmen to contribute to- 
wards the assessment) it would seem that a 
solution could be found by raising the arbi- 
trary monthly earning of the sharesmen from 
$65 to $100 and fixing an assessment of 8.58, 
such assessment to be borne equally by the 
owner and the sharesmen. Thus the indus- 
try could not only be made to take care of its 
experience for the future, but disability com- 
pensation would be increased from $35.75 per 
month to $55 per month and at a cost of only 
$4.21 per man per month for five months. 

‘From enquiries and private investigation 
made by this Commission it has been placed 
beyond question that any such low rate or 
even a rate approximating the above could be 


obtained from any insurance company. It 
has, however, been indicated to this Commis- 
sion that the sharesmen would not be willing 
to contribute in the above manner set forth 
and it must be admitted that such contribution 
is not in keeping with the spirit of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act as it presently ob- 
tains. 

“On the other hand, this procedure cannot 
be lightly turned aside, owing to the fact that 
the fishermen are more than employees in as 
far that they are sharing in the profits of the 
vessel, and necessarily should have some in- 
terest in the preservation of the industry.” 


Findings —The findings of the Commissioner 
are as follows:— 

“It being shown that the statement of the 
experience of the last eight years discloses a 
very serious situation in the fishing industry, 
it being established: 

(a) That the industry cannot take care of 
the enormous deficit which has accrued. 

(b) That it cannot assume a rate much 
greater than the present assessment. 

(c) That even if the arbitrary monthly wage 
was raised from $65 to $100 a month and the 
new rate based on this figure was divided 
equally between the sharesmen and the owners, 
even such divided rate could not be paid by 
the owners and still leave a margin of profit, 


‘and there is no evidence before this Commis- 


sion which would tend to show that the shares- 
men would be willing to assume this propor- 


. tion; and in any event this proposed method 


of deriving a part of the assessment either 
directly or indirectly from the sharesmen is 
opposed to the present structure of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which would require 
a radical amendment, to make it possible; and 
it is difficult to say, if such amendment were 
made, why it would not be used as a danger- 
ous precedent for bringing about the same 
system in all other branches of the industry, 
which is repugnant to the present spirit of the 
Act. 

(d) It is further shown that if the fishing 
industry was released from the operation of 
the Act, and undertook to privately insure its 
own hazards, that it can obtain from Under- 
writers a rate 7.15 per cent, if the covering is 
placed on 90 per cent of the fleet, and cover- 
ing a liability not greater than $60,000 for any 
one vessel. This rate is determined on a cost 
of $550 per vessel, whether the vessel makes 
one trip or four. 

“From the above conclusions, it is obvious 
that there is no apparent solution within the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Consequently we are forced back upon some 
solution outside of the Act. 
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“A survey of similar legislation in all coun- 
tries brings out this striking fact—that the 
fishing industry is by reason of its peculiar 
system of operation excluded from the oper- 
ation of the various Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. It is doubtless the fact that all maritime 
countries have considered the inclusion of the 
fishing industry, but nowhere except in Nova 
Scotia has this been done. The experience of 
the last eight years shows conclusively that 
it has not been workable in Nova Scotia, and 
that since it is unsound economically to so 
burden the owner that the will no longer find 
his business a profitable one, and consequently 
cease, and in ceasing throw the fishermen out 
of employment, the obvious way out is to 
release the fishing industry absolutely from 
the Act. 

“Tt has been indicated to this Commission 
that the various owners and sharesmen would 
be satisfied to carry their own risk in the form 
of a mutual benefit association. It is un- 
doubtely a fact that the rank and file of the 
fishing industry with their long experience of 
the hazards of their calling have been obliged 
to give very weighty consideration to their 
problems of taking care of accident and 
death losses, and if the majority of the mem- 
bers of the industry have reached a conclusion 
that it is in their best interest to be allowed 
to withdraw from the operation of the Act and 
carry their risks in the manner above men- 
tioned, this Commission would strongly recom- 
mend that they be permitted to do so. 


“Being mindful of the many perils that the . 


fisherman in his arduous task of wrestling a 
mere existence from the sea experiences, and 
fully realizing the terrible toll of human life, 
fathers, brothers and sons, which is yearly 
exacted as part payment for this mere exist- 
ence, the Commission feels that every con- 
sideration should be shown to the members 
of the industry in their effort to find a solu- 
tion of their problems, and has at all times felt 
the greatest sympathy for them, but stern 
economic factors force the foregoing solution 
upon us all. There seems to be no other way 
out. 

“Taking into consideration that the Fishing 
Industry is a class so diversified from land in- 
dustries, both in its operations and its hazards, 
this Commission feels that it is justified in 
taking up a solution beyond the scope of the 
Act. 

“Therefore, the only solutions that seem 
feasible are that— 

(a) The industry be relieved of deficit to 
the end of fiscal year 1927, and that owners in 
industry be permitted to withdraw from oper- 
ation of Part 1 of the Act, and insure their 
own risk, such insurance to cover the shares- 


men and others, and give the same benefits 
and protection as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

(b) Release the industry from the Act ab- 
solutely. 


The Lumber Industry 


The lumber operators of the Province gave 
several reasons for the low condition of the in- 
dustry in recent years, several of their number 
having been forced out of business. These 
reasons included foreign competition, made 
possible by cheap labour, and no-stumpage 
charges. A contributing cause was stated to 
be the rate of assessment levied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, amounting in 1926 
to $4 on every $100 of payroll. As a deficit 
of over $50,000 existed it was apprehended that 
this rate would be further raised. 


Findings —The Commissioner having con- 
sidered the evidence submitted by the Board 
and by representatives of the industry, found 
as follows:— 

-“1, That there is no immediate necessity for 
increasing the present rates and assessments 
levied upon the lumbering industry. 

“This Commission further finds that the 
present rate compares very favourably with 
these rates which obtain in other provinces. 

“2. That a more equitable system of assess- 
ment can be levied upon this industry (in 
which for the purpose of convenience this 
Commission includes pulp operations) by re- 
grouping of payrolls in conformity with the 
respective phases of the operation, giving to 
each less hazardous phase the benefit of ap- 
propriate rating. This refers to the larger 
operations wherein the respective phases of 
labour comprise substantial proportions of the 
combined payroll. 

“3. That there should be no change made in 
the minimum number of employees on one 
payroll (namely 5) entitled to come under 
the operation of the Act. 

“4. That payrolls having an assessment of 
less than $20 are an unfair drain on the Acci- 
dent Fund, and the minimum assessment 
should be fixed at $20. 

“5. That the experience of this class discloses 
all likelihood of disasters resulting in heavy 
withdrawals from the Disaster Fund, and 
whereas this class has to its credit in this fund, 
an amount in excess of $40,000; that these 
monies be credited back to the class. 

“6. It has been shown that there are cases 
where employers either fail to report their 
operations or falsify such reports, and in other — 
manners are guilty of non-compliance with 
those sections of the Act requiring the furnish- 
ing of various statements. In these cases full 
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penalties should be exacted, and an amend- 
ment made to the Act making the offenders 
hable to a penalty not exceeding $500. 

“7. The present system of allowing an in- 
jured employee to file his claim within 12 
months has proven unsatisfactory. This period 
should be considerably reduced, and the in- 
jured employee should be obliged to inform 
his employer of the accident as soon as may 
be after the occurrence, in order that the acci- 
dent may properly be investigated. 

“8. Closer co-operation between the Indus- 
try and the Board will result if effect is given 
to the proposed substitution for the present 
section 83 of the Act, enabling an authorized 
committee representing the employers to ob- 
tain and be given full information in respect 


to the administration and operation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


“9. That some of the larger operations have 
payrolls comprising different phases of labour 
with different degrees of hazard. Such pay- 
rolls should be re-grouped so that groups bear- 
ing a substantial proportion of that payroll 
should be assessed its appropriate rate. 


“10. In view of the fact that at least one 
large operator has shown a remarkably low 
loss record, and where operators have gone to 
considerable expense in furnishing medical aid 
equipment and carrying on of Safety First 
campaigns, such operators should receive 
special consideration from the Board in the 
matter of determining their assessments.” 


RATES OF ASSESSMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
OF NEW BRUNSWICK FOR 1928 — 


"THE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under 
the Act, has recently prepared its estimate 
of assessments necessary to provide sufficient 
funds in each of the industrial classes to 
meet all claims for compensation payable 
during the ensuing year The rates of assess- 
ment for 1928, per $100 of payroll, show a 
few changes from the rates for 1927 (Lasour 
Gazerte, February, 1927, page 163). These 
changes indicate to some extent the nature 
of the accident record in each group on which 
assessment is based. In several of the larger 
industrial groups the assessments remained 
unchanged from last year, and among these 
were the following: coal mining continuing at 
$5; steel and iron (manufacture of bolts, nuts, 
nails, etc.) continuing at $2; steel shipbuild- 
ing and repairing continuing at $2.50; erec- 
tion of steel buildings continuing at $7; 
bricklaying, mason work and general con- 
struction continuing at $3; construction of 
dry docks, piers, wharves or other harbour 
improvements continuing at $2. 


The new schedule of rates is featured par- 
ticularly by increases in the lumbering in- 
dustry, these being as follows: Logging, 
cutting of timber, etc., increased from $4.25 
to $5; sawmills, shingle mills, lath mills, ete. 
increased from $450 to $5; planing and 
moulding mills, sash and door factories, etc., 
increased from $2.25 to $2.50; pulp and paper 
mills increased from $1.70 to $2; furniture 
manufacturing, upholstering, cabinet work, 
boat building, ete., from $1 to $2. 


In other industrial classifications the prin- 
cipal changes in the rates for 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927 are as follows:— 

Mining, other than coal, increased from 
$3 to $4. 

Stone dressing increased from 70 cents to 
$1. / 

Drilling oil or gas. wells increased from $3 
to $4. 

Car building, iron and steel foundries, etc., 
increased from $1.50 to $2. 

Cutting and storing of ice, coal and wood 
merchants, etc., increased from $2 to $3. 

Compression of hay, unconnected with 
farming operations, increased from $1 to $3. 

Manufacture of cotton rugs, textiles, 
hosiery, blankets, underwear, yarn, etc., in- 
creased from 50 cents to 70 cents. 

Manufacture of tar paper, distilling coal 
tar, etc., increased from 80 cents to $1.20. 

Manufacture of beverages of all kinds in- 
creased from $2 to $2.50. 

Manufacture of tobacco, cigars, spices, in- 
creased from 30 cents to 40 cents. 

Handling of grain decreased from $1 to 80 
cents. 

Wholesale and retail stores decreased from 
60 cents to 50 cents. 

Junk business (shop only) increased from 
$1.75 to $2. 

Golf links, janitors, caretakers, decreased 
from $1 to 80 cents. 

Bridge construction (wood) increased from 
$5 to $6. 

Construction power lines, electric railways, 
gas works, etc., increased from $1 to $1.50. 
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Telegraph and telephone companies (op- 
eration and maintenance) decreased from $3 
to $2.50. 

Operation and maintenance of Tae in- 
creased from $1.50 to’ $2. 


Fish traps increased from $2.20 to $3. 

Tunnelling of rock or blasting increased 
from $5.50 to $6. 

Dam construction (concrete or wood) in- 
creased from $3 to $4. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in the United States in 1927 


The Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
summarizes as follows the numerous amend- 
ments made during the past year to the 
various State workmen’s compensation laws: 


In the 43 states and 3 territories having 
workmen’s compensation laws, 2 legislatures 
did not meet in 1927, and 11 did not change 
the law. A liberal tendency was noticeable 
in the legislation of the 34 jurisdictions which 
did pass amendments or supplemental acts. 
At the beginning of the year 5 states did not 
have workmen’s compensation laws and 4 
great classes of workers subject to federal 
jurisdiction had not been covered (employees 
in the District of Columbia, those engaged 
in interstate commerce, seamen, and long- 
shoremen). The longshoremen’s and harbour 
workers’ compensation act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1927, page 397, etc.) was the outstand- 
ing piece of legislation of the year and 
brought to a large number of persons the 
benefits of compensation law. Two jurisdic- 
tions re-enacted their laws with many im- 
provements. 


Liberalization of benefits received atten- 
tion in 21 states. This was done by increas- 
ing all benefits for certain special classes, by 


raising the minimum or maximum weekly 
payments, by more liberal allowances in the 
case of medical assistance or burial, and by 
other less direct methods. 

Increase in coverage comes next in import- 
ance. In California and in Nebraska action 
was taken to place more farmers under the 
act. Maryland, Illinois, Michigan, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin dealt with the subject of illeg- 
ally employed minors. Several States  ex- 
tended the act to cover more public em- 
ployees. Particular activity and continued 
hesitancy were noticeable in covering volun- 
teer firemen, employed convicts, and national 
guardsmen. 

Interesting changes were made showing a 
tendency to cut down benefits payable to 
alien non-resident dependants, remarried 
widows, and children who marry or reach a 
certain age. Several important words and 
phrases have been redefined, particularly 
“hernia.” Idaho created a second-injury in- 
demnity fund. The waiting period was dealt 
with in Maine, Pennsylvania, and ‘Texas. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts gave atten- 
tion to the waiving of rights under the act. 
The Alaska lien section and the transfer of 
administration from the courts in Kansas 
should receive special notice. 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EFERENCE was made in the Lasour 
Gazertse, November, 1927, to the in- 
troduction in the British Parliament of an 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, based to some 
extent on the recommendations contained in 
the “Blanesburgh Report” (Lasour GaAzErtve, 
March, 1927, page 284). 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, 
received the Royal Assent on December 22. 
It will come into force, with certain excep- 
tions, on April 19, 1928. The Act makes all 
unemployment benefit payable as of right, 
where the requisite conditions are satisfied. 
The distinction between “standard” and 
“extended” benefit, and with it the discre- 
tionary power of the Minister of Labour to 
place restrictions on the grant of benefit, will 
come to an end. 


New rates of contribution are fixed for 
young men and young women between the 
ages of 18 and 21, as from July 2, 1928. The 
rates of contribution are 6d. a week for young 
men and 5d. for young women, from the em- 
ployed person; 7d. and 6d., respectively, from 
the employer; and 54d. and 33d., respectively, 
from the Exchequer. In the case of exempt 
persons, the Exchequer rates are 24d. and 2d., 
respectively. 

It is required that at least as frequently as 
once every five years there shall be an inves- 
tigation into the financial condition of the 
Unemployment Fund. 

A revised scale of benefits is provided. The 
weekly rate of benefit for men with no adult 
dependants is reduced from 18s. to 17s.; 
while the rate of benefit in respect of an 
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adult dependant is increased from 5s. to 7s. 
Thus a man with an adult dependant will 
receive 24s., that is, an increase of Is, on the 
present rate; while a man without an adult 
dependant will receive 17s., that is, a de- 
crease of ls. on the present rate. Two shil- 
lings will be paid as at present in respect of 
each dependent child. 

The revised scale of benefits for boys and 
girls, and for young men and young women, 
between the ages of 16 and 21, 1s as follows: 


Boys Girls 

WAgessiG-1S years oo es. s ye) 08s 5s. 
Young Young 
Men Women 

Poet oO aio. 10s. 8s. 
a. Woe | 128: 10s. 
rom een br 14s. iZs: 


It is, however, provided that the adult rate 
of benefit (17s. and 15s., respectively) will 
be paid to young men and young women 
between the ages of 18 and 21 up to July 5, 
1928; and thereafter to young men and young 
women of those ages who are in receipt of 
additional benefit in respect of dependants. 


After a transitional period, i+ will be a 
condition for the receipt of benefit that at 
least 30 contributions have been paid in the 
two years preceding the date of claim. Ful- 
filment of this condition will be verified at 
quarterly intervals. 

The 30 contributions condition is, however, 
modified in favour of the insured person: in 
two cases:—(i) where the inability to satisfy 
the condition is due to incapacity owing to 
sickness, the period of two years during which 
the 80 contributions are to be paid is ex- 
tended by the period of incapacity up to a 
maximum of four years; (ii) in the case of 
ex-service men who have during the last two 
years been in receipt of a disability pension 
and whose inability to satisfy the condition 
is due to their disability, the number of con- 
tributions required to satisfy the condition is 
reduced to 10. 

Modifications are introduced in the trade 
dispute disqualification. At present persons 
who are not themselves participating in or 
financing, or directly interested in, a trade 
dispute which causes a stoppage of work at 
the premises where they were employed, may 
nevertheless be disqualified from benefit if 
other members of the grade or class to which 
they belong are participating in or financing, 
or are directly interested in, the trade dis- 
pute. Such disqualification may be imposed 
although the other members in question may 
not have been employed at the same _ pre- 
mises or even in the same district as the per- 
sons disqualified. The effect of the first 
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part of the section is to secure that in such 
circumstances the disqualification will not 
apply to persons who are not themselves 
participating in, or financing, or directly in- 
terested in, the trade dispute, unless there 
are other members of their grade or class at 
the same premises as themselves who are so 
participating or financing or directly inter- 
ested. The present relief from disqualifi- 
cation in certain cases where the employer 
has contravened an agreement is withdrawn. 

The Act gives the Minister of Labour, 
with the consent of the Treasury, power to 
authorize payments out of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund towards the cost of approved 
courses of instruction for boys and girls aged 
16 to 18 who are insured persons under the 
scheme or are normally employed, or likely 
to be employed, in an insured occupation. 
Grants are not to exceed 50 per cent of any 
amount which may be paid in respect of the 
attendances of boys and girls at such courses 
out of the moneys provided by Parliament. 


Number of Insured Persons at 


Ages 60 and 65 


The Minister of Labour, in answer to 
questions in the House of Commons on 
December 21, gave a table showing, for all 
insured industries and for certain specified 
industries, the estimated numbers of persons 
of various ages insured under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts in Great Britain at 
July, 1927. The figures include unemployed 
insured persons as well as those in employ- 
ment. 

The estimated number of insured persons 
aged 60 and over in all insured industries at 
that date were 669,000 males and 53,000 
females; those aged 65 and over numbered 
319,000 males and 23,000 females. These 
figures exclude persons insured under the 
special schemes for the banking and insurance 
industries, as to which particulars for age 
groups are not available. 

The estimated numbers of insured males 
in the coal mining, shipbuilding, and iron and 
steel industries were as shown below:— 


Aged 60 Aged 65 
—— and over and over 
Coalfminin ee Peay eeen eaters 78,400 34, 200 
Shipbuilding sce. otis ae teens 18, 200 7,100 
Pig iron (blast furnaces)............ 3,600 1,500 
Steel-melting and iron-puddling fur- 
naces iron and steel rolling 
15, 700 6,400 
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Figures for females are not available, but 
the numbers of females employed in these in- 
dustries are very small. 
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CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


Publication of Canadian Electrical Code 


HE Canadian Engineering Standards As- 

sociation recently published Part I of a 
Canadian Electrical Code, stating the essen- 
tial requirements and minimum standards for 
electrical installation in, on, or over build- 
ings using potentials of 0-5000 volts. This is 
perhaps the most important project that has 
engaged the attention of the Association since 
its incorporation in 1919. Its preparation 
was suggested in 1920, and a conference of 
provincial and other representatives called by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce to 
meet at Ottawa in 1923, resulting in the 
forming in the following year of a Code Com- 
mittee which included representatives of the 
provincial governments. The code was con- 
sidered at successive meetings of this com- 
mittee, and was finally approved at a meet- 
ing held at Winnipeg last June. 

The code is based on the National Elec- 
trical Code, the National Electrical Safety 
Code, Rules and Regulations of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 
other provincial or municipal regulations. Its 
prime object is to promote the adoption of 
uniform electrical regulations throughout 
Canada, a condition much to be desired. A 
somewhat unique feature is the provision for 
both fire and personal safety hazard and the 
inclusion of rules for resuscitation from elec- 
tric shock. For the proper operation of the 
code in the meantime it will be necessary for 
the different provinces to pass enabling legis- 
lation in order to give the necessary author- 
ity to their respective inspection depart- 
ments. It is hoped eventually to secure 
Dominion legislation. It is expected that a 
laboratory for testing and approving elec- 
trical apparatus will be established in connec- 
tion with the research laboratories which the 
Dominion Government is now proposing. 

The code has been adopted by the city of 
Saskatoon and the Department of Telephones 
in Saskatchewan, approved by the Depart- 
ment of Telephones in Manitoba and formally 
approved by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, its adoption by the Com- 
mission being approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. It is now being con- 
sidered for adoption by the provincial govern- 
ments of British Columbia, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, and parts of the code are being incor- 
porated in the rules of the Electrical Commis- 
sion of Montreal. Requests for copies have also 
been received from two of the largest technical 
correspondence schools in the United States. 

The Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation was organized during the latter part 
of the war, at the suggestion of the British 


Board of Trade and the British Engineering 
Standards Association. This latter organiza- 
tion was the first central body to be estab- 
lished for the work of engineering standardi- 
zation, having been founded in 1801. The 
main object of the Association is to promote 
the establishment of industrial standards by 
providing an organization to receive requests 
for standardization, investigate their desir- 
ability and arrange for the formation of com- 
mittees comprising representatives of both 
manufacturers and users to determine stand- 
ards that will be acceptable to all interests 
concerned. The Association itself is not con- 
cerned, nor does it take any active part, in 
the preparation of the specifications, but it 
reviews the findings of committees to satisfy 
itself that the standards have been properly 
prepared, and finally it arranges for their 
publication and issue. 

The Association operated until 1925 with 
funds provided by grants from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce of the Domin- 
ion Government, and by subscriptions received 
from various industrial firms and technical 
organizations. In 1925, however, on account 
of the imperative necessity for economy, the 
grant from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce was withdrawn, but the National 
Research Council of Canada, realizing the 
importance of the work being carried on by 
the Association, made arrangements to guar- 
antee the budget, with the understanding that 
special efforts be made to obtain financial 
support from Canadian industry. The Main 
Committee of the Association has, therefore, 
for financial purposes, been constituted an 
Associate Committee on Engineering Stand- 
ards of the Research Council. The Associa- 
tion, however, continues to carry on its opera- 
tions independently on the lines followed since 
incorporation. An annual report is made to 
the Research Council. 

The Association is organized on lines similar 
to those adopted by the British Engineering 
Standards Association. The members of the 
Association serve on its various committees 
gratuitously, giving it the benefit of their 
technical or business experience in the prepara- 
tion of the various standards. 

The Association has published also standard 
specifications for steel railway bridges; for 
wire rope for mining, dredging and steam 
shovels; for Portland cement; for commercial 
bar steels; for reinforcing materials for con- 
crete; for Tungsten lamps; for steel structures 
for buildings, and for many other branches of 
engineering work. The central office of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association 
is at 178 Queen street, Ottawa. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN NOVA SCOTIA COAL MINES 


HE Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation has prepared a “coal miners’ 
circular” addressed to every underground em- 
ployee in the coal mines of Nova Scotia, in 
the hope that it will serve to create a greater 
interest among the miners in the matter of 
Safety First. It is practically a reprint of two 
miners’ circulars published by the United 
States Bureau of Mines—to which due ack- 
nowledgement is made—changed and adapted 
for local application. 

Part I entitled “Accidents From Falls of 
Roof and Coal” was written by Dr. George 8. 
Rice, chief mining engineer of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, whose work in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta in promoting safer condi- 
tions of operation in coal mines was referred 
to in the Lasour Gazerre for February, 1925, 
page 161, and in the issue for February, 1927, 
page 281. Part II is taken from a compilation 
entitled “Accidents From Mine Cars and Loco- 
motives,” written by the late Mr. L. M. Jones, 
a mining engineer who lost his life while do- 
ing recovery work after a mine explosion. 

The accompanying tables show the causes 
of accidents to workmen, and also the record 
of individual companies engaged in coal min- 
ing operations in Nova Scotia during 1926: 


Causss or AccIDENTS IN Coat MINES IN Nova Scorta In 1926 












Falls—Roof 395 

Rib 43 

Fa 171 
Total falls 609 
Bumps 21 
ANLECTION GOTUISESs-CLC.)) yasnde® Wis, dst simsahtemes 60 
T lying pieces coal, wood, steel, etc............. 102 
Strains, lifting or pushing tubs................. 91 
Strains, handling other material............... 71 
Haulage gear, ropes, pulleys, grabs............ 128 
Spragging and coupling tubs................... 53 
Mining machines and accessories............... 52 
Caught, squeezed, run over by tubs... 501 
Struek byqpicken. veces Seek sty eats 38 


Struck by axe or hammer............. ihe 65 
Struck by falling timber... . 





Kicked by horse, etc........ 41 
Gear about subs Or shattee. sc eet coors cc cokes 30 
Hallingrtrippineslippin@s::s22. «ake wees «ile tlic 2 249 
Dropping articles being lifted or carried....... 186 
Miscellaneotisnare co .e core ae Pn eee ie tee Soe etek 80 

OLE Shes aise cies neteoncrvartere a temieteves 2,476 


This table shows that the two chief causes 
of accidents in the Nova Scotia coal mines 
during 1926 came under the categories of 
“Falls” and “Caught, Squeezed, or Run Over 
By Tubs,” the former accounting for a total 
of 609 accidents, and the latter for 501. The 
Association points out that in the first eight 
months of the year 1927 there were 20 fatal 
accidents in the Nova Scotia coal mines, 
thirteen of these being caused by “falls,” while 
seven were in connection with coal transporta- 
tion underground. | 


Discussing the causes of such accidents as 
those from “falls” “transportation” the Asso- 
ciation in its introduction states that “little is 
to be gained by declaring that the miners or 
the companies are mostly to blame. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither the companies nor the 
miners, acting alone, can entirely prevent. such 
accidents. Each has a part to do. Each is 
responsible for doing that part well, and if 
the miners will co-operate with the companies 
and the companies co-operate with the miners 
in an earnest effort to prevent these accidents, 
many lives will be saved.” 

Accidents from Falls of Roof and Coal 

Dr. Rice states that accidents from falls of 
roof are less frequent in roadways, headings 
or passageways than at the working face be- 
cause the roof is constantly inspected by ex- 
aminers and other officials. He points out 
that while the burden of preventing falls in 
entries and passageways rests largely upon the 
officials, yet whenever a miner or anyone pass- 
ing along the roadway discovers a loose or 
dangerous place it should be his duty to mark 
the place and report it to the nearest official. 

Experience in the coal mines in the United 
States shows that slightly over 90 per cent of 
the deaths from falls of reof, “slate” and coal 
happened at the face and in pillar workings. 
Sixty-seven per cent, or two-thirds of the 
whole, happened at the face of rooms or 
chambers, and 23 per cent, or about one- 
fourth, happened in pillar workings. 

Regarding the causes of such accidents, Dr. 
Rice makes the following observations :— 

“Tt is the belief of many engineers and ex- 
perienced miners that most falls of roof, coal 
and slate are not necessary. The principal 


NuMBER oF ACCIDENTS AND T1mME Loss or Coat MINES IN 
Nova Scotia In 1926 








Accidents 
haan pene ie per ea 
accidents | year, 1926 Ee A, 
A. Dominion Coal Co...... 1,102) 1,563,469 7-05 
B. Nova Scotia Steel and 
CoaliCowst | Rag ee: 279| 309,625 9-01 
Cupsendia' Goal Copcs.ces 291} 288,915 10-07 
D. Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Co....2....: 415) 281,271 14-79 
E. Intercolonial Coal Min- 
Ing Comes. Seow Rete 103} 146,357 7-04 
F. Inverness Railway and 
Coal Coss. es ance 118] 124,187 9-50 
G. Maritime Coal Ry. and 
Rowers cro. cee 77 59,652 12-74 
H. Bras D’or Coal Co...... 21 33,190 6-33 
I. Victoria Coal Co........ 20 24,194 8-27 
J. Greenwood Coal Co..... 14 21,970 6-37 
K. All other companies..... 36 51,582 6-97 
Grand totals........ 2,476} 2,904,412 8-52 
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causes of accidents from falls are the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) Failure to ure sufficient props or tim- 
bers or improper setting of them. 

“ (2) Going back to pick, shovel, or pre- 
pare other shots at the face without testing 
the roof after shot firing. 

“ (3) Undermining the inner edge of a block 
that seems to be safe, because too heavy to 
vibrate when struck, but actually is loose. 

“ (4) The sudden loosening of a concealed 
‘pot,’ ‘kettle-bottom,’ ‘bell’ or a fossil stump. 

“The first two causes, which result in the 
largest number of accidents, are generally 
avoidable; the second two may generally be 
avoided by setting the preps or timbers close 
enough together, but some accidents from 
these two causes may be considered un- 
avoidable.” 

The writer emphasizes the necessity of 
caution as the primary factor in the preven- 
tion of accidents of this type “Be careful at 
all times” is his injunction to the miner. 

“The Law requires the operator to furnish 
the necessary props or timber at or near the 
working place. Sometimes through delays in 
haulage, or more rarely through the careless- 
ness of some person the timber is not re- 
ceived at the time you need it. If the tim- 
ber does not arrive, you should not take a 
great risk in going without it and work under 
an unsafe roof. Important as it is to you, the 
delay of one or two hours, or even a whole 
shift, is as nothing compared with being killed, 
or becoming a cripple for hfe, by having a 
piece of roof fall on you. Remember your 
family and those dependent on you, and wait 
for props.” 

The circular cautions against certain prac- 
tices, such as entering a working place on shift 
without first examining the roof and testing all 
doubtful spots with a pick or a bar and tim- 
bering the same; and finishing a cut or loading 
a box before putting up a prop. 


Dealing with falls of “slate,” Dr. Rice says: 


“One of the things that causes a large num- 
ber of accidents is the ‘draw slate’ in the upper 
part of the coal bed or just above the coal. 
In some districts this is called merely ‘slate’ 
but it is a ‘slate’ (really a clay shale) that 
in many places is hard when first exposed to 
the air, but rapidly softens and falls. Props 
will not keep it up; that is, it will ‘cut’ around 
the head of the prop or cap piece. Therefore, 
the best thing to do is to take it down im- 
mediately and stow it in gob. When similar 
‘draw slate’ is found in the mines in other 
districts no time should be lost in pulling it 
down. 
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“Tn coal mines in France, which generally 
have a weak shale roof, the rules require that 
the props shall be placed not over 1 meter (34 
feet) apart each way and that there must be 
hitches cut in the coal face and booms or 
bars put in, supported by the props behind, 
before the miner is permitted to undercut the 
face. The good result of this law is shown 
by the records of accidents in the French 
mines. In spite of the poor roof, the number 
of accidents from roof falls in proportion to 
the number of underground employees is lower 
than in any other country.” 

The work of drawing or pulling pillars is 
considered as requiring such skill that only an 
experienced miner should be set at this task, 
and then only after a line of “breaker props” 
have been placed in position. 

As to the effect of explosives, Dr. Rice 
states that great damage is done to a roof by 
the use of too much explosive for a shot, and 
by not placing shots properly. After firing a 
shct, it is particularly necessary that the roof 
should be thoroughly tested, and that the 
miner should not return under any condition 
while the smoke is thick. 

Responsibility for preventing accidents from 
falls of coal is placed “almost wholly in the 
hands of the miner,” it being considered that 
most of these accidents occur through failure 
to block or sprag the coal while undercutting 
it, or in a thick seam, while slabbing it off. 

Under the heading “Suggestions For Over- 
men and Examiners,’ the following instruc- 
tions are directed to officials:— 


“In keeping rooms and working places safe 
you share responsibility with the miner, ex- 
cept that it is your duty to see that timber 
supplies and tools are promptly fumished at 
the request of the miner, or as your own in- 
spection has shown to be necessary. System- 
atic records should be kept of the supplies 
furnished each miner, and it should be a mat- 
ter of suspicion that requires inspection if the 
miner is not using at least the average sup- 
ply of timber furnished other miners. Deal- 
ing with a large body of men, you will always 
find a certain number of miners careless of 
their own safety. These men should be closely 
watched, and any miner who persists in not 
using the necessary amount of timber should 
be given other less dangerous work to do, or 
should be placed as the partner or ‘ buddy’ 
of a more experienced and careful man. 

“Tt is sometimes thought because the roof 
is strong that little or no timber is required. 
Such mines or places are often the most 
dangerous, because when a loose block of roof 
is undermined there is no protection. Where 
the roof is good there is a tendency for offi- 
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cials and miners to become careless. You 
should bear in mind that you must always 
be prepared for the unusual condition. The 
loss of one life or the crippling of one man 
will pay for a vast amount of timbering, not 
only from a humanitarian standpoint, but in 
dollars and cents.” 


Accidents From Mine Boxes and 
Locomotives 


This part of the circular details specific pre- 
cautions to be taken (1) in going to a work- 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Indusirial Medical Study in Universities 
in Quebec 


An organization composed of representa- 
tives of McGill University, the University of 
Montreal, and Laval University, Quebec, was 
formed in accordance with a resolution passed 
at a provisional meeting held in the Medical 
School at McGill University on January 17. 
Provisional officers were elected, with Dr. A. 
R, Pennoyer as president, and a temporary 
executive committee of doctors was appoint- 
ed. It was stated at the meeting that a course 
in industrial medicine is being offered by Mc- 
Gill to members of the profession, beginning 
about March 1. The course will consist of 
lectures and demonstrations on various phases 
of industrial medicine, from the scientific 
standpoint and from the standpoint of socio- 
logical relations, periodical health examina- 
tions, laws governing health in industry and 
the rehabilitation of employees. Field work 
in the industry and work at the industrial 
clinic of the Montreal General Hospital will 
be carried on. 


Ontario Safety League 


The year 1927 completed the fourteenth 
year of the League’s campaign in safety work. 
During the year, over one million pieces of 
literature, etc., were distributed to school 
children, motorists, street car men, manu- 
facturers and others, dealing with prevention 
of accidents and fires and asking their assist- 
ance and co-operation in the reduction of 
fatalities and lesser accidents from these 
hazards. The bulletins were distributed in 
over six hundred cities, towns and villages in 
Ontario, and posted conspicuously in railway 
stations, street cars, garages and public places. 
Posters and signs dealing with the traffic 
hazard were erected in cities, towns and rural 
districts. 
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ing place; (2) travelling a haulage road; (3) 
travelling a rope haulage road; (4) travelling 
an electric haulage road; (5) shifting boxes 
or tubs (6) shifting boxes in “dip” rooms; 
(7) placing props near the track; (8) sprag- 
ging boxes and applying brakes; (9) handling 


horses, etc. In addition special instructions 


are given to motormen, brakemen and trip. 
riders, to the hooker-on, to the topman, to 
roadmakers, examiners and overmen. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The safety essay competition and the draw- 
ing contest were carried on as in former years, 
throughout the schools of Ontario, with 
largely increased entries in both contests. 
Safety calendars were distributed and posted 
prominently all over Ontario. These calen- 
dars emphasized the necessity for safety in 
industry, care in the prevention of fire, and 
dealt with the hazards of street and highway 
traffic, railroad crossings, aquatic and electro- 
cution. They also showed illustrations on 
first aid and resuscitation. The literature dis- 
tributed included industrial bulletins, traffic 
bulletins, cards to motorists, special bulletins, 
school bulletins, illustrated school book covers, 
letters to parents, special cards and reports, 
safety buttons, safety calendars, and sundry 
circulars, 


Safety lectures and safety moving pictures 
were given in 335 schools; $600 was distri- 
buted in cash prizes in the drawing competi- 
tion; safety films were shown in moving 
picture theatres, and safety talks were broad- 
casted by radio, as opportunity offered, dur- 
ing the year. 


Lafe-saving Plan for Mine Explosions 


Mr. T. A. Southern, a former inspector of 
mines, of Cardiff, in a paper read to the 
Institution of Mining Engineers in London 
in January, pointed out that in nearly all 
the most fatal colliery explosions a large pro- 
portion of the victims were entirely uninjured 
either by burning or by violence, but were 
killed by the after-damp. He suggested that 
a life-saving door should be erected in the 
main intake of each district of. working faces. 
It should normally be kept always open, and 
should only be shut in the event of smoke or 
after-damp coming in. In the recent Cwm 
colliery disaster, he claimed that the provision 
of such a door would have saved the lives of 
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twenty of the victims, “These men would 
have shut the life-saving door to protect them 
from the influx of after-damp. It would have 
effectually protected them, enabled them to 
escape unscathed via the main return, and the 
death roll of this explosion would have been 
reduced by twenty.” 


Specifications for Camps in Alberta 


The Provincial Board of Health for Alberta 
recently published regulations dealing with 
specifications for camps. Regulation 141 is 
amended by the requirement that 400 cubic 
feet of air space (instead of 300 cubic feet as 
formerly) are to be allowed for every occu- 
pant of every house, tent or other building 
occupied or used by the employees of any 
camp or mine, and these premises are to be 
properly constructed, lighted and heated. The 
specificationes provide as follows: 


Material and construction—The building 
may be constructed of logs or of lumber—if 
the former, the logs to be flushed up with 
mortar or clean soil. 


Roofs and floors—All roofs and floors shall 
be constructed of tight lumber (poles of any 
kind will not be permitted). 


Window lghting—There shall be window 
lighting of an amount equal to one-tenth of 
the total floor area in each building. Pro- 
vided, however, if the windows are placed in 
the roof, one-twentieth of the total floor area 
will be sufficient. 


Ventilation and heating—There shall be 
windows as hereinbefore provided. At least 
one-half of the windows shall be so installed 
as to allow of their being opened to the 
external air. 


In every building heated by direct heat 
from a heater, there shall be properly in- 
stalled and operated, a system of ventilation 
consisting of a shield entirely surrounding the 
heater at a distance of not less than six inches 
from the radiating surface of the heater, this 
shield having its lower edge so constructed or 
so placed as to admit of the re-circulation of 
cold air from the floor, and extending in height 


to a distance of six inches above the top of 


the theater and having in connection with the 
shield a fresh air intake admitting air from 
the outside of the building to the inside of the 
shield near the floor level. The fresh air inlet 
shall have a sectional area of not less than 
386 square inches for every 10,000 cubic feet 
of capacity heated by the heater. A vitiated 
air conduit or chimney shall be provided for 
the purpose of removing the vitiated air. The 
vitiated air conduit or chimney shall have a 


sectional area of one-third greater than that 
of the fresh air inlet and shall have its inlet 
near the floor level. 

If, however, it is the intention to operate a 
camp for a period of one logging season only, 
any or all of these regulations may be de- 
clared by the Provincial Board to be tem- 
porarily suspended in any particular case upon 
the recommendation of an executive officer 
of the Provincial Board, and on application 
for such suspension being made in writing 
by the manager of the camp. Asplication 
shall contain information as to why the sus- 
pension is requested and the period of time 
it is intended to operate the camp before it 
is finally abandoned. 


Sleeping accommodation,—The bunks or 
bedsteads shall be single (or individual) and 
of the single deck (or single tier) class. Bunks 
or bedsteads may be constructed of metal or 
wood, or a combination of both metal and 
wood, but shall be arranged in position so as 
to be at right angles to the sidewalls. A 
passage-way between bunks or bedsteads of at 
least 15 inches shall be provided for. Pro- 
vided, however, that in the case of camps 
in existence at the time of the passing of these 
regulations, this regulation shall not apply for 
one year from the date of the passing of these 
regulations, excepting that portion of this 
regulation which deals with single deck or 
single tier class of bunks. 


Cook’s quarters—Sleeping accommodation 
in direct connection with the dining room 
is not permitted. The cook’s quarters may 
be so constructed as to be part of the build- 
ing wherein the kitchen and dining room are 
located, but all such quarters shall be tightly 
partitioned off from the kitchen and dining 
room. 


Food stores—A room or separate building 
shall be provided for the storage of perishable 
or unwrapped foods, which room or building 
shall be properly lighted and ventilated. 


White-washing interiors—All camp _ build- 
ings shall be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected immediately before being occupied, and 
as often thereafter as may be necessary to 
maintain the interior of buildings clean and 
sanitary at all times during occupation. 


Ablution and bathrooms—There shall be 
provided a wash-room of sufficient size and 
capacity together with all the necessary fur- 
nishings for the ordinary use of employees. 

There shall be provided a sufficient number 
of tubs for bathing purposes to allow of each 
occupier of the camp availing himself of them 
at least once in each week. 
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Laundry and drying room —Unless provision 


is otherwise made by the operators for the 
laundering of clothes, a laundry and drying 
room shall be provided for the use of all 
persons employed in connection with the 
camp. All washing of linen or clothing shall 
be done in this building or the open air. 
Drying of clothing shall not be permitted in 
-bunk houses or dining rooms or kitchens. 
Drainage —All waste water from sinks, tubs, 


wash-houses, etc., shall be conveyed by drain — 


or received into water-tight containers and 
thereafter removed to a distance that no 
nuisance will be occasioned thereby, 

Refuse disposal—aAll refuse shall be removed 
daily and disposed of by burning or burying, 
or it may be hauled away for use as hog feed. 

Night urinal buckets shall not be kept in 
the living quarters between the hours of 6 
am. and 9 pm. Night urinal buckets may 
be provided in the lobbies adjoining bunk- 
houses during the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Toilets and closets—Sufficient toilet or 
closet accommodation shall be provided and 
maintained in clean condition at all times. 
When out-door privies are used, they shall 
be located at least one hundred feet from 
bunk-houses, dining rooms, kitchens, and all 
other inhabited buildings. 





The Work of an Industrial Nurse 


A recent issue of Labour and Industry, the 
monthly publication of the Department of 
Labour and Industry of Pennsylvania con- 
tained the papers read at a conference on in- 
dustrial nursing, held last summer at Harris- 
burg. The department has compiled a direc- 
tory of establishments in the Commonwealth 
which are known to employ industrial nurses. 

One of the nurses described her duties as 
follows: “The industrial nurse usually has an 
entrance to industry through the first aid 
department, but her value to industry is 
shown by applying her services to every 
phase of health work among the employees. 
Her daily routine consists of first aid work, 
assisting with physical examinations, taking 
care of employees sent to the rest room, call- 
ing on employees for re-examination, visiting 
absentees, making outside visits when re 
quested to do so by the foreman or the 
employee himself, giving health instructions 
in the home, health talks in the plant, and 
arranging for hospital or clinival care. The 
industrial nurse can do valuable work in pro- 
moting pleasant industrial relations, in re- 
ducing time lost through accident and _ill- 
nesses, In minimizing results of accidents by 
first aid and follow-up care, in shortening 
illness by co-operation with the physician, in 
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searching out causes for accidents and _ ill- 
nesses, and by co-operation with employers 
and outside agencies, so making possible 
healthy, thrifty home life, and increasing the 
efficiency of the worker.” 

Another nurse declared “that the outstand- 
ing lack in our plants at the present time is 
one which the industrial nurse by training 
and by temperament is best able to supply 
—that of common sense housekeeping, of 
making the plant a more pleasant place in 
which to work, cleaner, lighter, more com- 
fortable.” 

President Maurer, of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labour, stated that “the work 
of the industrial nurse cannot receive too 
high praise from the workers, to whom she 
is fundamentally reponsible, even if not 
technically so. Usually the first to aid a 
sick or injured worker, her power for good 
is a tremendous one, and I believe I can 
safely say, one that is seldom misused. The 
service she can render as she visits the sick 
or disabled workers in their homes is equally 
great. Her visits are much more intimate 
than those of the doctor, and she can accord- 
ingly render a much fuller service than he. 
She can do more to help tha family find 
adjustment to the calamity that has befallen 
them, thus reducing the severity and the 
length of their misfortune.... Workers in 
America, as a rule, resent paternalism, even 
when it accompanies fair wages. Health and 
safety work within the plant need not fall 
into this category, however. The industrial 
nurse should see that it does not. She would 
do well, I think, to insist upon workers’ com- 
mittees on safety and sanitation, democrati- 
cally chosen, to assist in policy-making for 
her department, and to hear grievances that 
may arise in connection with it.” 





Physique of Women in Industry 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
the British Medical Research Council re- 
cently published the results of research under- 
taken to determine the maximum load to be 
carried by women. It was found that the 
highest degree of efficiency in the carrying of 
loads by women would seem to be obtained 
when the weight of the load is equal to 35 
per cent of the weight of the body, although 
the method of carrying loads js of great im- 
portance. In practice a weight of 40 per 
cent of that of the body may be carried con- 
tinuously and of 50 per cent intermittently. 
For a woman of average weight the maxi- 
mum load would appear to be 40 pounds for 
continuous carrying and 50 pounds for inter- 
mittent, although it is possible to increase 
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this weight when the burden is compact and 
easily handled and does not interfere with 
walking or affect the normal position of the 
body. 

The report states that by calculating the 
proportion between the strength exerted in 
certain muscular tests and the total weight of 
the body, a co-efficient of aptitude is ob- 
tained; when this co-efficient falls below a 
certain limit, the subject is not fitted for 
strenuous work. Experiments have shown 
that in undertakings where the weight of the 
load is left to the convenience of the workers, 
women rarely exceed their strength, while 
adolescents and men have a tendency to over- 
work, especially in rapid carrying. 





Regulation of Lead Paints in Australia 


The Department of Health of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia recently issued the 
report of the third Commonwealth and Inter- 
State Conference on Industrial Hygiene held 


in May, 1927, on the recommendation of the- 


Royal Commission on Health. 

A committee appointed by the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation advanced some interesting proposals in 
relation to precautions to be taken in the 
manufacture and use of lead paints; it sug- 
gested that lead substances should not be used 
except when previously prepared in the form 
of paste or paint; that lead paint should not 
be used in spray form for interior painting: 
that surfaces painted with lead paint should 
not be rubbed down or scraped by a dry pro- 
cess; that application of lead paint by the 
bare hand should be forbidden; that suitable 
overalls and head coverings should be worn 
during working hours and kept clean where 
lead paints are handled; and that where dust 
in dangerous amounts is present, respirators 
should be provided. Wet rubbing down and 
wet removal of paint was recommended, but 
it was realized that its execution was not 
always practical. Provision of washing faci- 
lities and of good drinking water and thorough 
investigation into all cases of lead poisoning 
were demanded; similar recommendations 
with slight modification were made for ex- 
terior painting. A special set of rules was 
drawn up in regard to the painting of articles 
for sale. For ship painting, burning off and 
chipping were regarded as inevitable under 
certain conditions. For spray painting the 
recommendations made were to the effect 
that lead should not be used for interiors and 
and that non-lead paints should be given pre- 
ference under all circumstances; indications 
were given as regards the form, ventilation, 
size, and maintenance of booths. The use of 


benzol as a solvent was deprecated and shellac 
dissolved in wood alcohol or wood alcohol 
in some other form prescribed. Labelling of 
containers with a note of attendant risks and 
the issue of special common-sense instructions 
to workers were demanded. 





Painters Desire Supervision of Spraying 
Machines 

The National Union of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of Canada, Jubilee Local 
Union No. 1, Toronto, in a recent resolution, 
expressed the opinion that the competent 
authority should carry out rigid inspections of 
all buildings where paint-spraying machines 
are used, and where various paints that are 
highly injurious to the health of those who 
use, work in or near the same, are applied by 
spray or brush. It was pointed out that many 
of the preparations now in use contain danger- 
ous liquids, the fumes from which are inhaled 
by the workers. The letter proposed that an 
official analysis should be made of the formu- 
las used in the manufacture of all quick dry- 
ing paints; that information should be pub- 
lished as to their ill-effects on human beings 
who breathe for hours in vitiated atmosphere; 
and that regulations should be made requir- 
ing that spraying machine operators should be 
supplied with masks. 

It will be recalled that the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) at its 
third session in 1921, at which the Govern- 
ment of Canada was represented, adopted a 
draft convention the purpose of which was to 
prohibit, with certain exceptions, the use of 
white lead and sulphite of lead and of all pro- 
ducts containing these pigments in the internal 
painting of buildings. The draft convention 
provides, among other features, for measures 
to be taken in order to prevent danger arising 
from the application of paint in the form of 
spray. The Law Officers of the Crown in Can- 
ada have advised that such legislation as may 
be necessary to give effect to the proposals of 
this draft convention is within the competence 
of the several provincial legislatures. 





Safety Museum at London 


The last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tained a reference on page 46 to the new 
Safety Museum recently established in West- 
minster by the British Home Office, as a per- 
manent exhibition for promoting the safety, 
health and welfare of industrial workers. It 
is hoped that the museum will serve as a 
means both of contributing to the well-being 
of the workers and the efficiency of industry 
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and also of bringing to notice improvements 
from time to time devised in this or in other 
countries, and thus act as a stimulus to fur- 
ther invention and improvement. The prin- 
ciple has been followed of not exhibiting a 
device until it has been tested and found 
serviceable in actual use in industry. 

In the Safety sections of the museum the 
exhibits are mostly actual machines and appli- 
ances, as they would be installed in a factory; 
and power is provided so that the machines 
can be seen in motion. 
models; but it has been found that models 
do not make the same appeal as actual ma- 
chines. A great variety of machinery guards 
are shown. The exhibits of actual machinery 
are supplemented by an extensive collection 
of photographs; in some cases, for example, in 
the shipbuilding industry, or in the case of 
the loading and unloading of ships at docks 
and wharves, photographs are, from the 
nature of the case, the only means of illus- 
trating dangerous practices, and the proper 
way of avoiding them. 

In the Health sections of the museum, the 
exhibits include photographs showing the 
methods for the prevention of lead poisoning, 
silicosis, dermatitis, etc., in various industries; 

Two sections are devoted to illustrating the 
principles of efficient ventilation and lighting. 
The ventilation section includes complete in- 
stallations (connected with the grinding and 
woodworking machinery exhibits) for the re- 
moval of dust; demonstration installations of 
well-designed and badly-designed air ducts, 
and other ventilation arrangements; and 


There are a few. 


photographs of actual installations from 
various industries. Arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the worker against dust and fumes 
are also installed in the pottery, textile, and 
aerographing exhibits. 

The Welfare section of the museum in- 
cludes rooms fitted up as an ambulance room, 
rest room, canteen and welfare supervisor's 
room; canteen equipment, types of work- 
seats designed to prevent fatigue and facili- 
tate efficient work; types of first-aid boxes for 
factory use; many kinds of protective cloth- 
ing; and photographs of welfare arrangements 
obtained from various works. 


The museum shows not only what is best, 
but, by contrast by way of warning, danger- 
ous plant and appliances which have been 
found in actual use; e.g., in the electrical sec- 
tion, apparatus which have been the cause of 
fatal accidents; in the lifting gear section, 
ropes, chains, etc., dangerously worn; in the 
boiler section, parts from boilers which have 
exploded, showing the conditions which caused 
the accident. 


It is believed that the museum will be of 
interest to employers and workers, and to their 
respective organizations; to designers of fac- 
tories, designers and makers of machinery 
and power plant, makers of guards for machin- 
ery and other protective appliances, and de- 
signers and makers of ventilation plant; to 
medical practitioners, welfare and other social 
workers; to factory inspectors; and to the 
staffs and students of technical schools and of 
the engineering departments of universities. 





Old Age Pension Inquiry and Fair Wages in Nova Scotia 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly of Nova Sco- 
tia on February 14, announced that a “ fair 
wage clause” is to be included in all contracts 
affecting the provincial government under- 
takings. The Speech contained the following 
paragraph in regard to old age pensions: “ At 
the Dominion-Provincial conference my minis- 
ters—in co-operation with ministers represent- 
ing other provinces, being in full sympathy in 
principle—urged upon the federal government 
the necessity of making complete financial 
provision for old age pensions. The Duncan 
Royal Commission found that our present 
revenue is insufficient to meet the demands 
of the essential services of government, more- 
over, the aged are distributed most unequally 
throughout Canada, the number of aged in 
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the Maritimes being greatly in excess of those 
in provinces where development is more re- 
cent. My government is taking the necessary 
steps to obtain full information relative to 
old age pensions as appertaining to this prov 
ince. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legisla~ 
tive Assembly of New York State to amend 
the State Workmen’s Compensation law so as 
to provide compensation for all kinds of oc- 
cupational diseases instead of the limited 
number mentioned in the existing schedule, 
and to make the law applicable to workers 
who are exposed to injury through ‘the use of 
any harmful material. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Alberta Federation of Labour 


With approximately one hundred delegates 
in attendance, the twelfth annual convention 
of the Alberta Federation of Labour was 
held in the city of Calgary commencing Janu- 
ary 12, 1928. The officers in submitting their 
report reviewed the various activities partici- 
pated in by the Federation since the previous 
convention and also outlined social legisla- 
tion enacted and amendments’ secured to 
existing statutes during the last session of the 
provincial legislature. The memorandum re- 
cently submitted by the executive of the 
Federation to the special committee ap- 
pointed by the provincial government to in- 
vestigate the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and its administration was presented to the 
delegates in detail. (The text of this mem- 
orandum was given in the last issue of the 
LABour GAZETTE, page 23.) 

According to the financial statement cov- 
ering the period from November 15, 1926, to 
December 31, 1927, as presented by the sec- 
retary-treasurer, the receipts, together with 
bank balance brought forward, amounted to 
$2,003.61, while expenditures totalled $1,764.90, 
leaving a balance to the credit of the Federa- 
tion of $238.71. 

A report was made by a special committee 
appointed at the last convention to study 
the principles of consumers’ co-operation and 
what it has to offer trade unionists and mem- 
bers of the labour movement. This commit- 
tee submitted the following suggestions: 

1. Each local union set up a small committee 
with a view to bringing to the attention of its 
membership the value of consumers’ co-opera- 
tion. Some very useful pamphlets can _ be 
secured to assist in this work, one notable ex- 
ample being “Why Trade Unionists Should be 
Co-operators,” by Fred Bramley. 

2. The Co-operative Union of Canada takes 
in honorary members for a fee of two dollars, 
which includes subscription to the Canadian 
Co-operator, a magazine in the interests of the 


movement. By taking advantage of this op- 
portunity the ground can be prepared for .the 


future organizing of successful consumers’ 
societies. 

8. Then for those who wish to delve deeper 
into the subject there are correspondence 


schools organized by the Co-operative Alliance 
of America, under the direction of the leaders 
of the movement in the U.S.A. From the pros- 
pectus to hand it would seem that a thorough 
training in all branches of consumers’ co- 
operation can be secured at very little cost 
by this method. 


The. convention approved of a resolution 
urging the provincial legislature to pass an 
enabling act making the Federal Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act operative in Al- 
berta.* 

Other resolutions adopted were as follows: 

(1) Calling for the upward revision of the 
schedule of rates of pay now in force under 
the orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 

(2) Instructing the incoming executive of- 
ficers to impress upon the provincial gov- 
ernment the necessity that provisions should 
be made whereby foremen discharging tem- 
porary employees pay wages due at the time 
of their being laid off. 

(3) Asking the provincial government to 
submit to the Alberta Federation of Labour 
any changes or amendments to The Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act before their adoption. 

(4) Recommending that municipal areas 
and improvement boards through the public 
works office of the provincial government 
issue building permits so that workmen em- 
ployed by them may be eligible for the bene- 
fits of the Compensation Act, and that such 
undertakings be assessed by the compensation 
board as provided by legislation. 

(5) Favouring the organization of agricul- 
tural workers as a part of the labour move- 
ment and asking the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to take steps to bring about 
an organization of the agricultural workers 
of Canada; 

(6) Petitioning the provincial government 
to so amend the Minimum Wage Act that all 
places of business deriving any profit or 
revenue whatever from an apprentice be 
termed a place of business and not a school. 


(7) Instructing the executive to petition 
the provincial government to make provision 
for deserted wives and families and _ pris- 
oners’ wives and families by bringing them 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

(8) Seeking legislation making it compul- 
sory for expectant mothers to cease their 
employment in factories, shops, etc., for two 
months before and three months after child- 
birth, and where such person is depending 
on her own wages, a sufficient sum be given 
her by the government to take care of all 
additional necessary expenses. 

(9) Requesting the Federation to promote 
legislation extending the provisions made for 
industrial diseases in the Workmen’s Compen- 

6 





*The provisions of the Labour Disputes Act, 


- enacted by the legislature of Alberta in 1926 


were outlined in the Lasour GazettE, May, 
1926, page 447. 
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sation Act and raising the rates of compensa- 
tion payable under the Act from 624 per cent 
to 75 per cent of average earnings. 


(10) Pressing for legislation which will 
make possible the appointment of an inspec- 
tor, from among qualified tradesmen recom- 
mended by the Building Trades Council, of 
all building equipment within the province, 
and that all safety inspection laws be co- 
ordinated under the Bureau of Labour; 


(11) Advocating the free distribution of a 
copy of the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation 
Act to all men when signing on for work at 
the mines and that all workers coming within 
the scope of the Compensation Act in any in- 
dustry receive a copy of the Act. 


(12) Favouring the eight-hour day and 


forty-four hour week for all workers. 


(13) Condemning all company or dual 
unions and advocating intelligent propaganda 
and action to show workers within these unions 
the necessity for again lining up with the inter- 
national unions as exemplified by the Alberta 
Federation of Labour, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and the American Federation 
of Labour. 


(14) Demanding that the chief inspector of 
mines rigidly enforce the eight-hour day. 


(15) Demanding the abolition of the Gar- 
nishee Act. 


(16) Demanding that sixty feet apart be the 
limit between crosscuts in mines and that an 
immediate investigation and examination be 
made of all non-gaseous mines so that this 
evil may be totally eradicated and the Mines 
Act fully complied with. 


(17) Urging the Federal Government to 
take action for transporting Alberta coal to 
the eastern market. 


(18) Seeking an amendment to the Mines 
Act enabling each mining district in Alberta 
to elect, by popular vote of the miners, an 
inspector who shall be subject to the recall 
of the miners if found unsatisfactory. 


(19) Recommending that the miners’ repre- 
sentative on the board of examiners be a 
miner who has worked at the coal face not 
less than ten years. 


(20) Asking an amendment to the Franchise 
Act so that only three months’ residence in 
the province will be required for a British 
subject or a naturalized subject before being 
entitled to vote. 


(21) Urging the provincial government to 
bring in legislation on health insurance on 
similar lines to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


(22) Requesting the provincial government 
to institute an immediate and exhaustive in-: 
quiry into the possibility of ensuring medical 
attention in sickness to all workers. 


(23) Instructing the incoming executive offi- 
cers to press for amendments to the Health 
Act and sanitary laws so as to prohibit the 
sale of food where drugs and chemicals are 
sold, and that this Act be more rigidly en- 
forced. 


(24) Pressing for legislation to prohibit the 
employment of white girls by orientals. 


(25) Seeking regulations under the Health 
Act to compel hotels, restaurants and other 
eating establishments to use only proper uten- 
sils for the cooking and maintaining of food. 


The two following resolutions were referred 
to the Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion: (1) Recommending that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to provide that 
all wage earners be included within its scope; 
(2) Seeking an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act whereby the amount of 
compensation shall be increased to one hun- 
dred per cent of average earnings; also that 
the allowance for widows be increased to 
seventy dollars per month, and for the first 
child twenty dollars, and fifteen dollars for 
each additional child. 

To the Committee on officers reports were 
referred the following resolutions: (1) Recom- 
mending that the proposed Contributory Neg- 
ligence Act should be so worded that it will 
clearly state that no part of any liability in- 
curred by workmen being injured can be had 
against any fellow employee or employees; 
(2) Urging the Federation to do all in its 
power for the enactment of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Legislation in Alberta, implementing the 
Federal Act of March 31, 1927, and that a 
higher rate of pensions than that specified in 
the Federal Act be provided in the province; 
(3) Calling upon the Alberta Government to 
co-operate with the Dominion Government so 
that Old Age Pensions may be put into effect 
in Alberta without delay. 

A resolution calling upon the Federation to 
urge the Federal Government to amend the 
Criminal Code covering vagrancy so that work- 
ers shall not be liable for conviction simply 
for turning down jobs with low wages, was 
referred to the incoming executive. 

The chief officers elected were: President, 
F. J. White, M.L.A., Calgary; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton. The 
Vice-presidents are elected from the different 
Trades and Labour Councils in the province, 
together with one chosen from District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America. E. E. Roper 
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was elected as delegate to the Trades and 
Labour Congress which meets in Toronto this 
year, while J. E. Worsley, Calgary, was elected 


fraternal delegate to the annual convention of 
the United Farmers of Alberta. Lethbridge 
was chosen as the convention city for 1929. 


Legislative Proposals of Organized Labour in Province of Quebec 


A delegation composed of Alphetus 
Mathieu, Omer Fleury, Jas. Broderick and 
Lionel Thibault, members of the Quebec pro- 
vineial executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, accompanied by J. T. 
Foster, president of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council, P. M. Draper, secretary of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
and a number of trade union representatives, 
waited on Premier Taschereau, members of 
the cabinet and officers of the government 
and presented the following suggestions for 
legislative measures affecting the social and 
economic conditions of the workers of the 
province, these being grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads. (Details of these requests 
Were given in the report of the proceedings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 1927.) 


(1) Workmen’s compensation. 

(2) Safety Measures in Industry. 
(a) Scaffolding Inspection. 
(b) Elevator Regulation. 


(c) Motion Picture Operators’ Examina- 
tion. 


(d) Engineers’ Licenses. 
(3) Health and Hygiene; 
(a) Paint Sprayers. 
(b) Sweat Shops. 
(4) Social Measures; 
(a) Mothers’ Allowance. 
(b) Old Age Pensions. 
(c) Minimum Wage. 


(5) Education; 

Seeking further improvements in the 
educational system of the province. 
Lasour Gazette, September, 1927, 
page 975.) 

(6) Employment regulations; 

(a) Fair wage regulations. 

(b) One day rest in seven. 

(c) Abolition of private fee charging em- 
ployment -bureaux. 

(7) Legislation embodying the decision of 
the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations; 

(a) Establishment of the eight-hour day. 

(6) Protection of women and children in 
industry and commerce. 

(c) Co-operation with other Provinces 
to obtain ratification by Canada of 
all these conventions and recom- 
mendations. 

(d) That the Province should be official- 
ly represented at the annual confer- 
ences of the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva. 


In addition to the above requests the fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented: (1) By 
the Joint Council, Boot and Shoe Workers 
of Montreal, protesting against the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes by the Reform School 
of Montreal; 


(2) By the Federated Trades and Labour 
Council of Quebec and Levis demanding that 
the sanitary regulations in taverns be better 
observed; (3) By the Moulders’ Union, re- 
questing that an inspector be appointed for 
foundries. 


Legislative Program of Organized Labour of Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, composed 
of Alex. M. Eddy (chairman), Saskatoon; 
C. J. Greene, Moose Jaw; H. D. Davis, 
Prince Albert; and Ralph Heseltine, and H. 
Perry, Regina, accompanied by a number of 
trade union representatives, waited upon 
Premier Gardiner and members of his Cabinet 
on December 20, 1927, for the purpose of 
discussing a number of legislative matters 
desired by the workers of the province, as 
follows: (1) Seeking legislation for an eight- 
hour day; (2) Requesting the enactment of 
provincial legislation implementing the fed- 
eral Old Age Pensions Act; (3) Recom- 


mending the extension of the scope of the 
Minimum Wage Act so as to take in boys, 
and that the fine for infractions of this law 
be increased; (4) Urging legislation to re- 
quire the wrapping of bread; (5) Advocating 
better control and regulation of trade schools; 
(6) Seeking one day’s rest in seven for hotel 
and cafe employees; (7) Advocating compul- 
sory liability insurance for auto owners; (8) 
Urging amendments to the Election Act to 
compel the printing of the name of the pub- 
lisher or printer on all election literature; 
(9) Recommending a new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act similar to those in force in 
other provinces. 
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Legislative Program of Organized Labour in Manitoba 


The Manitoba provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the executive of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council composed a delegation which 
waited on Premier Bracken and members of 
the provincial Cabinet and presented the fol- 
lowing memorandum on proposed labour legis- 
lation: 

A Child’s Welfare Act which would provide 
for (a) Mothers with one child; (b) Mothers 
whose husbands are confined to Public In- 
stitutions, or physically unable to support the 
family; (c) Mothers who have been deserted 
for a period of five years; (d) That a sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriations for 
the carrying out of this Act to allow for 
more liberal treatment for those coming 
under this Act; (e) To prohibit the employ- 
ment of women for a period of two months 
before and two months after childbirth, main- 
tenance to be paid out of fund provided by 
the Government; (f) That a clause similar to 
that of the Ontario Act be placed in the legis- 
lation so that mothers moving from other 
provinces to Manitoba or from Manitoba to 
other provinces may share the benefits of 
the legislation but such provinces must have 
passed legislation enabling reciprocal action. 

An eight hour day and forty-four hour 
week for all industries. 

An act to establish the one day’s rest in 
seven. 

An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act 
so as to make it apply to boys under 18 
years of age. 

A liberal appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the Building Trades Protection Act. 


Amendments to the Amusement Act so that 
licenses for moving picture machine operators 
shall be granted to men only. 

An act to provide for Compulsory Public 
Liability Insurance for automobile owners. 


Larger exemptions under the Income Tax 
Act for both householders and non-house- 
holders and with an additional exemption of 
$400 for each child. 

The placing of additional taxation on all 
motor vehicles using the highways, and that 
drivers of such motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying examination. 


Greater precautionary measures for cross- 
ings at railway grades and the ultimate elim- 
ination of such crossings. 

Liberal appropriation to the Bureau of 
Labour for general safety-first inspection 
work. 

That only licensed engineers be permitted 
to operate engines which are separated from 
the boiler. 

Amendments to the Mines Act tc provide 
adequate safety measures against silicosis 
poisoning, or miners’ phthisis and accident 
prevention. 

The creation of a Labour Department with 
a minister and deputy to administer same. 

The appointment of a commission to bring 
in recommendations with a view to establish- 
ing regulations dealing with accident pre- 
vention. 

Congratulating the government on its in- 
tention of introducing an Old Age Pensions 
Act during the present session of the legisla- 
ture. 


Organized Labour of Nova Scotia Presents Legislative Program to 
Government 


A delegation composed of P. J. Healey, 
M. D. Coolen, and W. A. MacDonald, mem- 
bers of the Nova Scotia provincial executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
accompanied by a number of trade union rep- 
resentatives, waited on Premier Rhodes and 
members of his Cabinet on February 3, and 
laid before them labour’s legislative program. 
The government was urged to introduce at the 
1928 session of the Legislature an enabling Act 
to bring into effect in Nova Scotia the Federal 


Old Age Pensions Act of 1927. Other requests 
were as follows: (1) That effect should be 
given to the Minimum Wage for Women Act 
of 1920; (2) A system of government control 
of liquor; (3) Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (4) The appointment of a 
boiler inspector; (5) That a fair wage clause 
be inserted in all provincial government con- 
tracts; (6) That a Provincial Department of 
Labour be established; (7) An eight-hour day 
clause in all provincial government contracts. 
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Legislative Proposals of Railway Brotherhoods in Canada 


ee Canadian Legislative Board of the 

Railway Brotherhoods, composed of 
Messrs. L. L. Peltier of the Order of Railway 
Conductors; T. J. Coughlin, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Byron Baker, of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
William L. Best, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, held a con- 
ference at Ottawa on January 23, with the 
Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, and members of his cabinet, and 
submitted a memorandum of proposed legis- 
lation as follows: 


1. Amendment of the Immigration Act by 
the repeal of Section 41, as enacted by Chap- 
ter 26 of the Statutes of 1919 (1st session). 
Section 41 provides for the deportation of per- 
sons advocating revolutionary methods, etc. 


2. Repeal of sections 97a and 97b of the 
‘Criminal Code, as enacted by Chapter 46 of 
the Statutes of 1919 (1st session), relating to 
unlawful associations and to the printing and 
distribution of seditious literature. The memo- 
randum expressed appreciation of the govern- 
ment’s action in introducing in Parliament at 
the last session measures on the lines now 
proposed (Lasour Gazerre, May 1927, page 
506), and deplored the senate’s action in re- 
jecting these bills. 


3. Amendment of the British North America 
Act so as to restrict the powers of the senate 
to reject any measure passed by the House 
of Commons more than twice. It was claimed 
that the action of the senate at the last session, 
in rejecting bills on the lines proposed in 
paragraphs 1 and 2, furnished sufficient reasons 
for granting this request. 


4. Amendments to the Dominion Elections 
Act so as to extend the hours for advanced 
polls for railway employees, sailors and com- 
mercial travellers. 


5. Protection at highway crossings of rail- 
ways at rail level. To this end the memo- 
randum stated :— 


(1) that there is only one sure remedy for 
the level crossing hazard, namely, separate the 
grade crossing by placing the highway over 
or under the railway. This may involve con- 
siderable expenditure and it is not expected 
that the work of grade separation on over 
30,000 level crossings in Canada can be ac- 
complished in one or two years. Definite ac- 
tion should be taken, however, if the conserva- 
tion of human life is to have first consideration. 

(2) That pending complete separation or 
elimination of highway crossings with the rail- 
way, protection should be provided, (a) by 
watchman (b) by gates, (¢) by bell signals, 
preferably of the wig-wag type, or (d) by some 
form of signals or other means which will re- 
quire drivers of all vehicles to stop, or at least 


slow down before passing over level crossings, 
unless absolutely sure of no danger thereat. 

(3) That every Highway Department adopt 
and make effective a policy of restricting the 
improvement of any highway nearer than 700 
feet on either side of the railway, where such 
is a level crossing. This would result in slow- 
ing down traffic before crossing the railway 
and in stimulating public thought, especially 
of drivers of motors and other vehicles to the 
dangers and unsafe practice of maintaining 
level crossings, the desirability for their elim- 
ination, and the importance of slowing down 
before crossing the railway. 


(4) That any further financial aid from the 
Federal government for the construction and 
improvement of highways shall be subject to 
the provincial government receiving it, giving 
an undertaking to eliminate any level crossing, 
where practicable, on highways where such 
Federal aid is used, by making use of the Rail- 
way Grade Crossing Fund provided for in sec- 
tion 262 of the Railway Act. (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, chapter 170). 


(5) That with a view to a broader applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Railway Act in 
the matter of grade separation or level crossing 
protection, section 262 be amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (1) strike out the limita- 
tions now existing with respect to highway 
crossings of the railway at rail level con- 
structed since April 1, 1909. (This subsection 
provides that sums set apart for safety con- 
struction work at crossings at the date men- 
tioned are to be placed in the Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund). : 

(6) Amend subsection (5) to provide for a 
grant of $500,000 (instead of $200,000) each 
year for ten consecutive years from the first 
day of April, 1928, to be expended for the 
purposes mentioned in the Act. 

6. Amendment of Section 311 of the Rail- 
way Act by extending from five to ten minutes 
the time beyond which a train must not ob- 
struct a highway crossing. The chief reasons 
for this request and the desirability of some 
change are, the long trains handled by the 
modern locomotive, with the impracticability 
of all operations being made without obstruct- 
ing highways longer than five minutes, and 
the convictions taken against and fines im- 
posed upon railway employees by reason of 
being unable to comply with the provisions of 
the Railway Act, as at present. 


7. Amendment to the Railway Act to pro- 
vide for the establishment and maintenance 
of a Division of Locomotive Inspection of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, 
to be under the direction and supervision of 
a competent Chief Inspector, preferably ap- 
pointed from the ranks of locomotive engine- 
men, and the appointment of a sufficient num- 
ber of division inspectors to adequately super- 
vise and inspect the condition of locomotives 
and tenders, boilers and appurtenances on all 
lines of railway under the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada. 
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8. Amendment of the Railway Act by re- 
quiring that all reports on accidents shall be 
made accessible to the accredited represent- 
atives of the employees concerned. 

9. Amendment of the Railway Act to ensure 
a more strict observance of orders and regu- 
lations of the Board respecting safety equip- 
ment, the operation and maintenance of rail- 
ways, and to give broader powers to inspectors 
to enforce said orders and regulations. 

10. That an appropriation be made to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, 


sufficient to defray expenses for consolidating 
and printing orders, rulings and regulations of 
the Board relating to operating matters on the 
railways, at least every five years. 


11. Amendment of the Technical Education 
Act to ensure the continuance of.the annual 
appropriation therein provided for promoting 
and assisting technical education in Canada, 
for another ten years. 


12. Repeal of the Sales Tax and continuance 
of the Income War Tax Act. 


District 18, United Mine Workers of America 


HE convention of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, was held in Cal- 
gary, January 11-12, 1928, with delegates pre- 
sent from the various coal mining centres of 
Alberta and Northeastern British Columbia, 
representing, it was stated, about 2,000 mem- 
bers of the union. After briefly addressing 
the delegates assembled, president Robert 
Livett, appointed the various committees. The 
provisional officers submitted a joint report 
on conditions existing in the mining territory 
known as district 18, in which it was pointed 
out that “as the time is fast approaching when 
our present working agreements will expire, 
your committees will be formed for the pur- 
pose of placing your demands before the oper- 
ators for their consideration and action.” The 
report further stated that “the men who broke 


away from the United Mine Workers of 
America have not maintained the working 
conditions or wages secured for them by the 
United Mine Workers of America, and have 
retrograded in their experiment with a so- 
called Canadian union. It is obvious that 
such actions acted as a detriment to the 
interests of the miners as a whole.” 


The wage scale committee which was 
appointed at the opening session, brought in 
their report, which, after a thorough dis- 
cussion in which it was taken up clause by 
clause, was adopted as a whole. A resolution 
asking the International office to grant that 
the International assessment now in effect 
be turned over to the district to help in nego- 
tiations and future organization, was adopted. 


Proposed Amendment of Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A deputation representing labour organi- 
zations in Ontario held a conference at 
Toronto on February 1 with the Attorney 
General of the province, suggesting various 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The principal changes proposed were 
in line with the recommendation contained in 
the report of a special committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which was unanimously adopted at the 
annual convention of the Congress held at 
Edmonton in August, 1927 (Lazour GAzErTs, 
September, 1927, page 973). Similar requests 
have been placed before the iegislature of 
Alberta (Lasour Gazerts, January, 1928, 
page 23). The deputation included W. L. 
Best, of Ottawa, chairman; Jonn W. Bruce, 
Toronto; Thomas Coughlin, Otawa; Hum- 
phrey Mitchel, Hamilton, chairman of the 
Ontario executive, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress; John Munro, Toronto; Tom Maguire, 
Toronto, and William Crawford, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Sar- 


nia. Vice-President Halford and other mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
attended the conference. 





International Federation of Trade Unions 


The official report of proceedings at the 
fourth ordinary congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held 
at Paris in August, 1927, was recently pub- 
lished at Amsterdam by the I.I’.T.U. It con- 
tains not only the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress, the confer- 
ence of the International Trade Secretaries, 
and the International Conference of Trade 
Union Women, but also the fuil text of the 
addresses submitted to the Congresses on the 
various items of its agenda, and of the reso- 
lutions passed. Of these, mention may be 
made of the following: 

At the International Trade Union Congress: 
The fight against war and militarism, the 
International campaign for the eight hours 
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day, the commercial, clerical and technical 
employees and the professional workers in the 
trade union movement, the organizational 
structure of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, international assistance in 
strikes and. lockouts. 


At the International Conference of Trade 
Union Women. The protection of women 


workers, the economic significance of women’s 
work for wages, and homework. 

This publication is valuable and interesting 
not merely to labour organizations, but also 
to politicians and economists of all shades of 
opinion. Canadian orders should be sent to 
the Publication Department of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 172 McLaren 
street, Ottawa, Ontario, price $1.25. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Foreman Training Courses in the 
United States 


GREAT increase in the number of fore- 
man training courses in practically all 
lines of industry throughout the country is 
shown in a survey report just issued by the 
Department of manufacture of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The 
number of foremanship courses, the bulletin 
states, has grown from 105 in 1925 to 933 in 
1927. These figures, the Chamber’s Depart- 
ment of Manufacture points out, indicate 
that foreman training is looked upon ag an 
agency for greater efficiency in manufactur- 
ing. 

Most of the increases in foremanship 
courses last year were in the larger industrial 
states. The outstanding increases for the 
year were recorded in Connecticut, Michigan 
and West Virginia. The first state increased 
from 3 to 46; the second from 5 to 73; and 
the last from 4 to 43. 

Virtually every line of industry is repre- 
sented in the foreman training movement. 
The machinery group, not including trans- 
portation equipment, has the largest number 
of courses. On the basis of the number of 
workers employed, however, the rubber pro- 
ducts and chemicals and allied products 
groups are far in the lead. 

The phenomenal growth of foreman train- 
ing courses, the bulletin says, offers encour- 
agement to those who appreciate the great 
value of human efficiency in American in- 
dustry and are giving these efforts sympathy 
and support. No attempt has been made to 
evaluate types of courses or to suggest stan- 
dards. Those who have them in charge have 
used initiative to get results, with due regard 
to the conditions to be met. 

The great increase in courses within the 
short period from 1925 to 1927 bears eloquent 
testimony to the fact that to-day industry 
regards the trained foreman as a most im- 
portant factor in management. The greater 
use of intricate and expensive machinery re- 


quires not only better trained attendants but 
better selected and equipped foremen to lead 
the personnel for more effective production. 
Foreman training courses are being carried 
on by individual manufacturers, state uni- 
versities, industrial vocational agencies, 
chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ 
associations. Such work can be profitably 
conducted in any community having indus- 
trial plants. 


Courses of Instruction for Fishermen at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The first course of instruction for bona fide 
fishermen ever conducted in Canada is now 
well under way at the Fisheries Experimental 
Station at the King’s Wharf, Halifax, where 
twenty fishermen students from different parts 
of the Maritime Provinces are daily attending 
the lectures of the course and practising fish 
curing methods. The course, which is of six 
weeks’ duration, opened January 18. All the 
lectures, except those on boat engines, are 
given at the station, those on boat engines 
being given at another building for the pur- 
pose of demonstrations. The students are all 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five 
years, and the staff of the station, including 
Dr. Huntsman, the Director, Dr. H. R. Chip- 
man, Dr. A. H. Lein, E. Hess, E. W. Mitchell 
and Robert Gray are all participating in the 
instruction and demonstrations for the benefit 
of the young fishermen seeking knowledge. 
Lectures are also being given by Professor 
Longley, of the Agricultural College, who 
speaks on co-operation and marketing, by 
Professor Gowanlock, a member of the Bio- 
logical Board, by Captain O’Hara, of the 
Nova Scotia Technical College, who lectures 
on navigation, by Professor Walker, of King’s 
College, who lectures on Economics; and by 
Mr. Anderson, of Yarmouth County, who 
demonstrates and instructs on the subject of 
dry and boneless fish. 

The students have complete demonstrations 
in fish curing from the moment the fresh 
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fish come from the water to the time when 
the cured product is ready for the market. 
Fish are brought to the station freshly caught 
and are put through the curing processes by 
the student fishermen under expert direction, 
so that before the completion of the course 
the young fishermen will have practical illus- 
trations of the success of the methods of 
curing which they had been taught. Instruc- 
tions are given on fish salting, drying, pickling, 
and boneless preparation, etc. Lectures are 
given in elementary science, applicable to the 
fisheries, life history of fish, navigation as 
necessary for Kat pita of the fisheries, co- 
operation, marketing, geography, history, etc., 
and the course is apparently giving as much 
satisfaction to the staff engaged in imparting 
it as to the students who are devoting the 
most striking attention to the lectures, in- 
structions and demonstrations. 


Fruit Culture Short Course in 
British Columbia 


A two-weeks’ course on fruit and vegetable 
growing, ornamental gardening, insect and 
disease contro! has recently been started at 
the University of British Columbia, under 
the auspices of the faculty of agriculture. 
There will be four one-hour lectures each day, 
commencing at 9 a.m. 

The subjects of the program are extremely 
varied and include such topics as the oppor- 
tunities for fruit and vegetable growing in 
British Columbia, hot beds and cold frames, 
the culture of berries of all kinds, propaga- 
tion, training and pruning of small fruits, 
selecting and handling of nursery stock, selec- 
tion of fruit varieties, fertilizers, field practice 
in pruning, farm storage and spring flowering 
bulbs, making and applying spray mixtures, 
etc. 


Agricultural-Vocational School at 
Ridgetown, Ontario 


In 1921 the Ontario government pur- 
chased a farm of 186 acres, part of which was 
within the corporation of Ridgetown. Plans 
for a community hall in connection with the 
farm ripened into one for an agricultural 
school containing such a hall. The depart- 
ment of agriculture agreed to pay the cost of 
such a building as an experiment in agricul- 
tural education, and the department of edu- 
cation agreed to pay grants for equipment 
and teaching under the Technical Schools 
Act. 

The building was ready for occupancy in 
September, 1926. It contains ‘an assembly 
hall with capacity for from 350 to 400 per- 
sons, two standard classrooms equipped with 
six large tables and each seating 24 students, 


a chemistry laboratory and a_ household 
science room. 

The new school and the high school~only 
100 feet away—are operated under one princi- 
pal and one staff. Students of 14 years or 
over are allowed to enroll without passing 
the high school entrance, but this is not en- 
couraged and most of the students have full 
entrance standing. Ages range from 12 to 
16 on entering, and enrolment is not confined 
to rural pupils only. This year, out of a 
total of 65 enrolled, 25 are from town, 12 
of whom are girls taking the household science 
course. 

As to curriculum, it is intended to cover in 
four years a course equivalent to junior 
matriculation in English, history, mathematics 
and science. The boys will receive instruction 
in agricultural subjects, such as horticulture, 
field crops, animal husbandry, bee-keeping, 
botany, entomology, poultry, farm mechanics, 
economics, farm management and farm book- 
keeping and bacteriology. The girls receive 
instruction in household science, cooking and 
sewing. They also have work in bacteriology, 
dairying and horticulture. All the students 
are given training in English, history, Junior 
mathematics, chemistry and physics. 

In addition to the regular course, a winter 
course has been instituted in which last year 
22 young men enrolled. The course con- 
tinued for three months with an average 
attendance of 17. This course will be held 
again this year. 


Wide Registration in Central Technical 
School, Toronto 


The Advisory Vocational Committee of the 
Board of Education, Toronto, recently received 
a report on the number of non-residents at 
the Central Technical School, which showed 
that pupils in this school came not only from 
all over Ontario, but that one was from 
Jamaica, another from Moose Jaw, a third 
from Portage la Prairie, and the home of 
another was Dorchester, Nova Scotia. 


Technical Education in South Australia 


South Australia has a well-developed system 
of technical training of apprentices. The 
Printers’ Trade School is now housed in a 
commodious modern building in Adelaide. 
There are ten high-grade technical schools in 
the metropolitan area and the country, and 
seven junior institutions in the industrial 
centres. These give pre-vocational instruction, 
and there are also specialized trade schools, in 
addition to technical classes at the School of 
Mines and the School of Arts and Crafts. 
The range of teaching covers practically every 
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trade. During 1926, the number of students 
enrolled was 3,564, and there were also 500 
younger apprentices and probationers. The 
education department has fourteen woodwork- 
ing centres where special courses of training 
are given, and 209 small country schools where 
the pupils are taught handicrafts. 

- The largest technical school is close to the 
city and is a direct link between the primary 
school and the university. For those unable 
to go to the university, it is the link between 
the primary school and apprenticeship, and 
any boy who has passed the qualifying cer- 
The 
course extends over four years and includes 


tificate examination is eligible to enter. 


instruction in English, French, civics, indus- 
tries, economics, arithmetic, mensuration, alge- 
bra, physics, 
drawing, geometrical, mechanical and building 
drawing, modelling wood work, sheet-metal 
work, blacksmithing and fitting and turning. 

One of the chief factors which led to the 
establishment of the technical schools was the 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in almost every 


trigonometry, chemistry, free 
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branch of industry and the difficulty of pro- 
perly training apprentices under modern work- 
shop conditions. To further the project, the 
government intends to introduce fresh legis- 
lation during the present session of parliament. 
In the large central technical schools, only boys 
who are already apprenticed to trades are 
taken. They usually begin there between the 
ages of fifteen and a half and sixteen years. 
They are required to attend the school for one 
evening a week in their leisure time, and the 
employer is required to allow the apprentice 
one half day a week, with pay, during work- 
ing hours for school instruction. 

The education department provides the cost 
of teachers, equipment and schooling. All the 
instructors in the various schools are skilled 
They meet the boys on their own 
ground, and their teaching is imbued with a 
strong note of common interest. Employers 
generally are loud in their praise of the scheme, 
knowing that in the end they will materially 
benefit from the work of the skilled trades- 
men. 


tradesmen. 


EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT SCHEMES IN CANADA 


Pension Fund of British Empire Steel Corporation 


I N the Lasour Gazette for March, 1926, pages 

237-9 provisions of the Pension Fund estab- 
lished by the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion were given in detail. The fourth annual 
report of the operations of this Pension Fund 
for the period ending December 31, 1927, in- 
dicate that during that year pensions were 
granted to 77 new cases, making a total of 350 
cases since the adoption of the scheme on 
October 1, 1928. A total of $251,163.78 has 
been paid out to pensioners of the various 
companies since the inauguration of the Fund, 
the average monthly pension granted since the 
commencement being $29.05. Pension dis- 
bursements during 1927 totalled $96,775.17, 
with an average monthly pension for the year 
of $31.60. 


Since the adoption of the Fund, pension was 
discontinued in one case because the pensioner 
had returned to active service; 44 had been 
removed by death (4 during 1924, 12 during 
1925, 13 during 1926 and 15 during 1927), 


leaving 305 names on pension payroll at De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

There were 22 employees (28.5 per cent) 
retired after fifty or more years of service, and 
8 of these with from 55 to 60 years of service. 

Of the eight employees with over 55 years 
of service two had been in service for 60 
years, two for 57 years and two for 56 years. 
The remaining two had served for 55 years 
and 59 years, respectively. 

In two cases the maximum pension of $75 
per month was granted; in two cases pensions 
of $70.75 and $63.75 per month were granted; 
in five cases the pension exceeded $50 per 
month; in nine cases the pensions granted were 
from $40 to $50 per month; in twenty cases the 
pensions granted were from $30 to $40 per 
month, and in thirty-nine cases the pensions 
granted were less than $30 per month. 


The Pension Committee were compelled to 
refuse some applications for pensions that 
were plainly outside of the requirements of 
the pension rules. 
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For the 77 cases granted during 1927, the 
averages were as follows:— 











Cases | Age | Service| Pension 
Dominion Coal Company, 
Hheaphic(olGa een eee ees ete 41 69:5 43-7 1$ 34 40 
Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd., (Sydney 
Man GS eco ec ee ea ance 6 68-8 38-9 25 85 
Acadia Coal Company, 
ivaovhrete ey re eee 1 63-0 37-0 75 00 
Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Co., Ltd. (Spring- 
BL eit). v nl ot Wa iom ea 14 67°3 37-8 29-00 
Dominion Iron and Steel 
Comite ee eke Shee oe 11 70°5 26-0 26 45 
Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd. (New 
Glascow ill Me has deed: 3 70-5 31-5 25 50 
eli Shipyards Limit- 
Mee ye cram ernie 1 65-0 40-0 20 00 
77 69-0 39-2 |$ 31 60 


International Nickel Company’s 


In order to provide a uniform method of 
granting pensions to employees of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Limited, who, after 
long periods of faithful and conscientious ser- 
vice, are no longer able to perform their duties 
by reason of old age or physical incapacity, 
the board of directors have voted to establish 
a retirement system. This company employs 
over 2,000 workers in Canada, besides those 
employed by the subsidiary companies re- 
ferred to below. 

A pension system already existed, but this 
did not include all the employees, and was 
not considered to be on a sound actuarial 
basis. Under the new plan no contributions 
are required from any employee, and the 
entire cost of the plan is met from company 
funds. The company does not guarantee to 
continue the grant benefits in accordance with 
the provisions of the retirement system, or 
obligate itself to set aside any special funds 
to take care of future pensions, but it has 
created the new pensions system with the in- 
tention of continuing it indefinitely, and has 
had an actuarial valuation made to determine 
what the probable cost to the company will 
be of the future benefits provided by the re- 
tirement system. 

All regular employees of the International 
Nickel Company are eligible for membership, 
and all employees of certain subsidiary or 
affiliated companies provided the board of 
administration and the board of directors of 
the company by which the employees are 
directly employed approve. 

The system provides for: 
tirement benefit; 


(1) a service re- 
(2) disability retirement 


Service Record of Pensioners is shown in 
the following table:— 











Service 
—— 25 to 36 to 46 to Over 

35 yrs. | 45 yrs. | 50 yrs. | 50 yrs. 
Dominion Coal Company, 

1D 0 Ue BE a 3 a ee Bt 7 3 18 
Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd. (Sydney 

ANOS) vo yahece eaoteeus Mies Ghali ae RE vote kei taco cate 3 
ee Coal Company, 

UIA ARUP acon Ra | ARS ye Lives (arbre eis kay ears 
seceeres ae Railway and 
Coal Co., Ltd. (Spring- 

aD ee Wage Hae el alles 5 Sipitehweeie de 1 
Dominion Iron and Steel 

GOH dan Mba Aa TRUER UE She Coa Ean |e 
Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd. (New 

Glascowm) ee ae Paes US i ce te aie 2h Fete oe i 

Halifax Ee coli, Tete | sbieceteras gL Pea cae ee, a 

34 18 3 22 


Employees’ Benefit Scheme 


benefit to any member with over ten years 
of service who becomes totally and _ per- 
manently disabled from any cause; (3) Death 
benefit payable on the death of a pensioner. 

Service Benefit—The minimum age for re- 
tirement on a service pension is 65 for men 
and 60 for women, with the further provision 
that a member who asks to retire must have 
completed 20 years of service. All employees 


will be retired at age 70 unless they request 


to be retained in the service and the request 
is approved by the company. 

Upon service retirement a member receives 
a pension equal to 14 per cent of his average 
annual pay for his last five years of service 
multiplied by the number of his years of 
creditable service (meaning service before and 
after the establishment of the system which 
may be credited under the rules) plus a flat 
pension equal to $6, multiplied by the number 
of his years of creditable service. For ex- 
ample, to calculate the pension of a member 
who has had 30 years of service and whose 
average pay for the five years preceding re- 
tirement is $2,000, take 14 per cent of $2,000, 
which is $30. Add to the $30 the flat pension 
of $6 for each year of service, making a total 
of $36, and then multiply by the years of ser- 
vice, or 30 years, which gives a total pension 
of $1,080 per year. 

Disability Benefit—If a member, having 
completed ten years of creditable service and 
before becoming eligible for retirement on a 
service pension, becomes permanently and 
totally disabled, he may be retired upon a 
disability pension. Upon disability retirement 
a member receives a pension based on his 
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compensation equal to 14 per cent of his aver- 


age annual pay for the last five years of ser-: 


vice multiplied by the number of his years of 
creditable service, plus a flat pension equal to 
$6 multiplied by the number of his years of 
creditable service. Employees who are dis- 
abled before completing 15 years of service 
receive as a minimum the pension which would 
be payable after fifteen years of service. The 
minimum does not apply to employees who 
ddi not enter the service of the company un- 
til after reaching age 50. 

Death Benefit—Upon the death of a mem- 
ber in active service, after one year of ser- 
vice, a death benefit of $500 will be paid to 
his beneficiary, or if the designated bene- 
ficiary is not living, to such persons as the 
board of administration shall determine. If 
the member leaves dependents an additional 
death benefit is provided. The amount of this 
benefit is equal to a lump sum payment of 
10 per cent of the average annual pay of 
the member for the last five years of service 
preceding death, multiplied by the number of 
his years of creditable service not in excess of 
five years. 

Pensioner’s Death Benefit—Upon the death 
of a pensioner a death benefit of $500 is pay- 
able. In addition, any pensioner may at the 
time of his retirement elect to receive in- 
stead of his full pension, which would stop at 
his death, a somewhat smaller pension and to 
have part of this smaller pension continue 
after his death to his widow or other nomin- 
ated beneficiary. 


Pensions now being paid to former em- 
ployees will be continued under this retire~ 
ment system at the same rate as is now being 
paid. At the death of a pensioner retired 
prior to January 1, 1928, a $500 death benefit 
will be paid which is the benefit allowable to 
beneficiaries of deceased pensioners under the 
new retirement system. 


Pensions for Civic Employees in British 
Columbia 

In the Lasour Gazerre for November, 1927, 
pages 1175 and 1176, reference was made to the 
subject of employees’ superannuation in Can- 
ada, and to the provision of the British Co- 
lumbia Superannuation Act, which were out- 
lined also in the issue of the Lasourn Gazerrr 
for February 1924, page 127. Recently three 
new municipalities—Nelson, North Cowichan 
and Chilliwack—have decided to adopt the 
provincial superannuation scheme for muni- 
cipal employees. Altogether twelve munici- 
palities have adopted the provincial scheme 
for the benefit of their employees, It is esti- 
mated that at the beginning of 1928 over 1,300 
municipal employees were under the operation 
of the Superannuation Act. When all civic 
employees accept the arrangement, approxi- 
mately 3,000 municipal workers will benefit 
under the act, 

The British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
is now aiming to secure similar privileges for 
its members. The organizations of school 
teachers in Alberta and Saskatchewan have re- 
cently asked for pension legislation from the 
Legislatures of their respective provinces. 





Canadian Construction Association 


The tenth annual convention of the Associ- 
ation of Canadian Building and Construction 
Industries (henceforth to be known as the 
Canadian Construction Association) was held 
at Winnipeg from January 31 to February 3, 
1928. A considerable number of important 
subjects were discussed, among these being 
the question of winter construction. Prefac- 
ing this discussion, there was a paper by Mr. 
A. J. Bonnett entitled, “Taking the Sting Out 
Of Winter Construction.” Following it con- 
siderable discussion ensued as to winter build- 
ing practice in all parts of Canada. A British 
Columbia delegate pointed out that conditions 
on the Coast and on the prairies are entirely 
different, and that wetness is the difficult 
feature that has to be contended with in the 
Pacific province. Another delegate cited an 
instance of chimney construction in severe 
weather and contended that brick work could 
be as satisfactorily carried out in winter as in 
summer. He also argued that more winter 
work is needed and that supply houses ought 
to give a discount in order to encourage it. 


Considerable discussion developed as to the 
extra cost of cold weather building, opinions 
varying from 3 to 10 per cent. One delegate 
declared that while winter construction might 
cost more, 75 per cent of the unemployment 
could be eliminated. Another delegate pointed 
out that a greater volume of building in the 
cold weather months would help the brick 
manufacturer by enabling him to dispense with 
piling of his brick. It was also suggested that 
contractors handling winter concrete work 
would be well advised to purchase enough can- 
vas sheets to cover the whole slab and thus 
prevent snow and water getting in the forms 
and on the reinforcing. 

Technical training formed a topic of discus- 
sion at one of the sessions. This subject will 
be dealt with in detail in a future issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

It was decided to change the name of the 
organization to the Canadian Construction 
Association and authority was given to take the 
necessary procedure to have the charter altered. 

Mr. S. E. Dinsmore, of Windsor, Ontario, 
was elected president for 1928. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


wr first day of the New Year was marked 
by the bringing into operation of two 
measures of considerable interest to members 
of the International Labour Organization—one 
affecting hours of work in Germany, and the 
other affecting slavery in Sierra Leone. 


In Germany, by the coming into force of 
an Order issued last July, the eight-hour day 
has been extended to further classes of workers 
employed in the iron and steel industry. The 
Government agreed last month to limited 
postponements in the case of certain works 
which cannot be adapted to the three shift 
system without costly reconstruction; but the 
Government declined to yield to appeals for 
a general prolongation of the respite. 


In Sierra Leone, by an ordinance passed by 
the Legislature last September, the legal status 
of slavery was abolished throughout the Pro- 
tectorate, and upwards of 200,000 domestic 
slaves were at liberty, as from January 1, to 
leave their former masters if they so desired. 
It will be remembered that this matter re- 
ceived some attention at the Eight Assembly 
of the League of Nations, and that the repre- 
sentative of the British Government explained 
to the Assembly that urgent measures were 
being taken to eliminate from the law the 
recognition of domestic servitude revealed by 
an unexpected legal decision. 


Ratification of Conventions 


Up to the end of 1927 the total number of 
ratifications registered, including conditional 
ratifications, was 248. The States which rati- 
fied the largest number of Conventions during 
the year were the Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom (twelve) and Belgium (five). 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Great Britain 
are the first to register ratification of Conven- 
tions adopted in 1926 and considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards ratification of 
these Conventions by other States. 


In Germany the ratification of the Conven- 
tions concerning sickness insurance adopted by 
the Tenth Session of the Conference in 1927 
has already been authorized by Parliament. 

In the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, a Bill 
has been submitted to the competent national 
authorities proposing the ratification of all the 
twenty-five Conventions adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. 


The Washington Hours Convention has been 
conditionally ratified by France, and two Con- 
ventions adopted in 1925, concerning work- 
men’s compensation for accidents and work- 


men’s compensation for occupational diseases, 
have come into force in virtue of the registra- 
tion of the requisite number of ratifications. 


The Scientific Work of the International 
Labour Office 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Lab- 
our Office, gives a brief survey of: the 
scientific work of the Office in its issue of 
January 2. It is pointed out that the work 
of the Office in promoting social legislation, 
of which the continued progress of rati- 
fications is a tangible sign, is supplemented 
by scientific enquiry and research work which 
it is more difficult for those outside the 
Office to keep track of even approximately. 


Legislation—In this field, the Office com- 
piles yearly in the Legislative Series a record 
of the legislation in force in each country, 
and in its International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law, records decisions 
which are likely to establish precedents. It 
also compiles collective agreements between 
workers’ and employers’ organizations deter- 
mining conditions of Labour. 


Freedom of Association—The first volume 
of an extensive study on “Freedom of As- 
sociation” containing a comparative analysis 
of the legal status of trade unions in different 
countries, has already appeared. Four other 
volumes are to follow in the near future con- 
taining detailed monographs on the legal 
position of associations in each country. The 
Office has also prepared several monographs 
on the settlement of industrial disputes by 
conciliation and arbitration in various 
countries and published in its “International 
Labour Review” an introductory essay on the 
subject in general. 


Conditions of Labour—Much information 
has been compiled as to wages and hours of 
work in the mines of the principal coal-pro- 
ducing countries, and the “enquiry into con- 
ditions of work in mines” is nearly finished. 
The Office carries on periodical enquiries in 
an increasing number of capitals into the 
“Level of real wages,” i.e., the relatives value 
of wages resulting from comparison of nominal 
wages with prices. The compilation of in- 
formation on “methods of fixing minimum 
wages” is being continued in preparation for 
the 1928 Session of the Conference. Other 
studies deal with legislation relating to the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth, and the employment of children in 
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cinematograph studios, and with the questions 
of hours of work of salaried employees, paid 
holidays, and other related matters. The 
problems of vocational guidance and the 
training or vocational re-education of cripples 
and backward and abnormal individuals, are 
also being investigated. 


Economic Problems.—Studies were prepared 
for the International Economic Conference on 
the standard of living of workers in various 
countries, on the efficiency of workers in the 
coal mining industry and in the building trade, 
on the comparison between the retail prices 
in private trade and those of distributive co- 
operative societies, and on the part played by 
co-operative organizations in the international 
trade in wheat, dairy produce and some other 
agricultural products, on the principal. forms 
of co-operative relations between producers 
and consumers of agricultural products, and 
on the relation of labour cost to total costs 
of production in agriculture. 


Social Insurance—In addition to the re- 
ports already published on sickness insurance 
two substantial volumes will be published very 
shortly dealing respectively with compulsory 
and voluntary sickness insurance. Studies have 
been made also on the relation between the 
development of unemployment and the general 
movement of prices, statistics of migration, the 
history of migration movements from their 
beginning, regulation of migration, legislation 
relating to the migration of the yellow race, 
the covering of vocational and social risks of 
persons employed in aviation, the rights of 
salaried inventors, statistics of industrial acci- 
dents, accident prevention, ete., ete. 


Maritime Questions—In preparation for the 
Maritime Session of the Conference in 1929, 
research has been undertaken in the regula- 
tion of hours of work on board ship and the 
improvement of living conditions of seamen 
in ports. The Office is also carrying on a 
general investigation into the conditions of 
work in the fishing industry. A survey of 
legislation relating to maritime labour has 
been published and a study has been begun 
of systems of protection of seamen in case 
of disease or accident. At the request of the 
League of Nations an investigation into the 
conditions of work in inland navigation has 
been undertaken. 


Projected Studies —The International Labour 
Office is already called upon to assume further 
tasks. There will a study on labour contracts 
and a new report on the fluctuation of wages 
during recent years. There will also be a 
study on family allowances and an extensive 
report on the utilization of workers’ spare 


time. The question of standardization of in- 
dustrial hygiene is to be attacked also, to- 
gether with a great number of other ques- 
tions. “ 


Publications of the Office 


In preparation for the Tenth (1927) Session 
of the International Labour Conference, at 
which Draft Conventions and a Recommend-: 
ation relating to sickness insurance were 
adopted, the International Labour Office com- 
piled a Report on the subject, which has been 
published under the title “Compulsory Sick- 
ness Insurance.” Its original purpose was to 
provide delegates with accurate information as 
to the present state of legislation in different 
countries, so as to enable them to appreciate 
the effort required in each country in order to 
bring legislation into harmony with the Draft 
Conventions, to decide whether such an effort 
could be made and to adapt the text of the ~ 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations to 
the possibilities of the great majority of 
countries. 

The Report consists of six parts, dealing with 
the fundamental aspects of compulsory sickness 
Insurance: scope; benefits, resources and fin- 
ancial administration; institutions and man- 
aging bodies; disputes, jurisdiction, infringe- 
ments and penalties; and the position of 
foreign workers. The same method has been 
followed throughout. The problem is first 
analysed; then the various possible solutions 
are described and national legislation classified 
according to the solutions adopted; finally, 
an analysis of national legislation and _ its 
results is given. 

The use of this method has made it possible 
to give both a general survey showing the 
place of the various systems in the movement 
of ideas and the development of institutions, 
and at the same time to describe the legislation 
of each country in sufficient detail to preserve 
its peculiarities. The work contains neither 
a complete body of social theory nor a com- 
plete reproduction of the legislation of each 
country, but a systematic summary of the ideas 
which have led to positive solutions and an 
analysis of the essential features of the system 
of each country. 

In order to show the results of various 
systems, an effort has been made to compile 
statistics for a fairly long period; wherever 
possible, data have been given from a normal 
pre-war year, preferably 1913, to 1925 inclusive. 
The national statistics, which are compiled 
on the basis of legislation in force, differ widely 
in method from each other. While no at- 
tempt has been made to render them strictly 
comparable, they have been presented system- 
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atically by classification and comparison on 
points of the greatest international interest. 
Each part of the volume is supplemented 
by a comparative international table of texts 
and statistics, showing the most important 
provisions of national legislation and giving 


at a glance the essential features of its develop- 
ment. At the end of the volume is a list 
of 350 laws and regulations and 220 reports of. 
various kinds, written in some 15 languages, 
which were used in the compilation of the 
report. 


OCCUPATIONS OF INDIANS IN CANADA 


“THE annual report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs for the year ended March 
31, 1927, states that the Indian population. of 
Canada is fairly stable at about 100,000. 
Among the less civilized groups, the high 
birth rate balances the high death rate, but 
in the civilized tribes, who have met and 
withstood the first shock of contact with 
civilization, there is an appreciable gain, not 
only in numbers, but in physical standards. 

There were 77 residential schools and 250 
day schools in operation during the past 
year—a total of 327 Indian schools. In addi- 
tion, the department assisted in the main- 
tenance of 16 combined white and Indian 
schools. The total enrolment for 1926-27 was 
14,710 and the average attendance 10,541. 

The chief occupations of the Indians in the 
various provinces are described as follows:— 

The Indians in the western and central 
parts of Ontario engage largely in farming. 
During the summer months Indians find a 
profitable source of income as guides and 
canoesmen. Many are employed at various 
industries and trades, while railway and navi- 
gation companies employ a large number. As 
a rule they are excellent bushmen and many 
find employment in the various lumber camps. 
There is still an excellent market for snow- 
shoes, canoes, and moccasins, and these are 
usually manufactured by the other members 
of the community. The women also have 
many sources of income; some are employed 
as domestics; others support themselves by 
making baskets and fancy work. In certain 
districts berry-picking is an important item 
and furnishes considerable income. 

In the agricultural districts of Quebec the 
Indians are developing a keener interest in 
farming operations and are making a decided 
success. In the Gaspe peninsula Indians find 
employment in the lumber camps and mills, 
but on the north shore of the gulf, fishing, 
hunting and trapping are still the principal 
sources of income. In the northern part of 
the province lumbering is the chief pursuit. 
One of the principal industries of the Indians 
of Quebec is making baskets, and many of 
the Indians spend the summer months at the 
resorts in order to dispose of the baskets, 
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lacrosse sticks, racquets, moccasins, etc., to 
the tourists. Some of them, particularly in 
the Saguenay district, act as guides and canoe- 
men. In the more remote districts, where 
hunting and trapping are still the principal 
occupations, the Indians necessarily live in 
tents during the greater part of the year. 
Along the north shore of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the Indians have been taking a 
marked interest in the fishing industry. Sal- 
mon and cod are the principal marketable fish, 
and are a source of considerable income to 
the Indians. The land is not suitable for ex- 
tensive cultivation, but many of the Indians 
have very creditable gardens. 

In the northeast division of New Brunswick 
the Indians are mostly engaged in fishing, 
hunting and trapping. Some farming is car- 
ried on, and the Indians have rather tended 
to increase their interest in this regard. The 
lumbering industry employs quite a large 
number and the Indians all through the east- 
ern provinces have become very proficient in 
the lumber camps, on the river drives and in 
the mills. In the Northern division there is 
less farming carried on, and the Indians dur- 
ing the summer find employment generally 
as day labourers. In the Southern division 
they support themselves chiefly by the manu- 
facture and sale of Indian wares. 

In Nova Scotia the Indians follow various 
occupations, but as a rule, do not confine 
themselves to any particular one. Many of 
them cultivate the land with indifferent suc- 
cess, but as there are exceptions in almost 
every case, so it is with our Indians; a few 
of them are succeeding very well as farmers. 
The majority of those living near industrial 
centres usually work as day labourers. Hunt- 
ing, trapping and acting as guides for sports- 
men are favourite occupations, more especially 
with Indians of middle age. Basket-making 
and the manufacture of fancy moccasins, etc., 
are confined mostly to women. A profitable 
employment among Indians in a few sections 
of Nova Scotia is the manufacture of hockey 
sticks, and they appear to be experts at the 
business. 

But few of the Indians of Prince Edward 
Island are farmers. The principal industries 
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are basket-making and fishing. The oyster 
fisheries, which had been a complete failure 


for some years, are again profitable and have. 


added somewhat to the income of the Indians. 

In Manitoba, in the northern agencies the 
occupations are mostly hunting and trapping, 
but fishing has been becoming a more and 
more important factor during the past four 
or five years, and. considerable income has 
been derived therefrom. While fur has been 
scarce the price has been high and the market 
for fish has’ increased. All of the northern 
Indians are expert guides and canoe-men, and 
many find employment in this way or with 
the transport or fur companies. In the south- 
ern and more settled districts many of the 
younger people seek employment as day 
labourers, and owing to the high wages have 
been fairly prosperous. The Indian women 
make needle work, baskets, ete., for which 
there is a ready market. 

The principal occupation of the Indians of 
Saskatchewan is mixed farming and _stock- 
raising. The close supervision which the de- 
partment has had over these Indians has 
tended to greatly improve their method of 
farming and consequently their crops and in- 
come derived from them have greatly in- 
creased. Most of the Indians are well pro- 
vided with good quality of machinery. As 
a rule they have good stock and suitable 
houses. In the outlying districts, however, 
hunting and trapping are still the main sources 
of income and will so, remain until civilization 
encroaches upon the hunting grounds. 

The principal occupations of the Indians of 
Alberta are farming and stock-raising. Al- 
most all the reserves in the settled districts 
of the province have large herds of horses and 
cattle. In the northern parts of the province 
hunting and trapping are still almost the 
sole sources of income; there is practically no 
farming carried on and the construction of 
steamers on the Peace and Athabasca rivers, 
and of the railways to Peace River Crossing 
and Fort McMurray, have greatly lessened 
the wages of the Indians with the trading 
companies and transports. However, the price 
of fur has been even higher than in past years. 

The occupations of the Indians of British 
Columbia vary with their habitat. The In- 
dians situated along the coast earn their live- 
lihood principally by fishing. In many in- 
stances they own their own motor-launches, 
nets and gear, while others are supplied by 
the various canneries. Many of the women 
are also employed in the canneries or in the 
hop fields, and make a very steady income. 
The Indians of the Queen Charlotte islands 
own and operate their own small plant for 
rendering the oolachan or candle fish. In the 
inland parts of the province some farming 
operations are carried on and _ particularly 


in the irrigated districts grain, fruits of all 
kinds, and vegetables have been raised with 
success. These Indians have been making 
marked progress in this regard and are now 
well equipped with modern machinery. The 
Kootenay, Kamloops, Okanagan and New 
Westminster Indians own large herds of 
horses and cattle. While the Indians in the 
northern and remote parts of the province 
still depend upon hunting and trapping for 
their livelihood, the agents report a marked 
improvement in their manner of living. 

The Indians in the northern sections of the 
Northwest Territories depend entirely upon 
hunting and fishing. A few have been in- 
duced to raise small plots of potatoes. They 
own no horses or cattle, transportation being 
almost entirely by canoe along the great water- 
ways, or by dogs in winter. They catch and 
preserve large quantities of whitefish for their 
own use and for ‘consumption by their dog- 
trains in winter. 

Hunting, trapping and fishing:are the chief 
occupations of the Yukon Indians, and they 
have been fairly successful during the past 
year. The women also derive some revenue 
from the sale of moccasins and curios of 
various kinds, while the mem are expert at. 
making toboggans and snowshoes. Practically 
no farming is carried on owing to climatic 
conditions, but some of the Indians cultivate 
patches of potatoes and other vegetables. 





Regulation of Immigration in South 
America 


Dr. Amadeo E. Grandi, director-general of 
the Argentine immigration department, has 
recently visited Brazil in connection with a 
proposal for the adoption of standardized and 
parallel measures for the supervision of immi-. 
gration into Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 
In published statements he claimed that there 
was no risk of competition between Argentina 
and Brazil as regards immigration, as the 
number of European workers, whether unem- 
ployed or not who are at present prepared to 
emigrate to these two countries, 1s far greater 
than the number which can be absorbed. 
Moreover, in Brazil and even in Argentina, 
there are a certain number of unemployed 
workers, estimated at over 300,000 for the lat- 
ter country, which is to be attributed not to 
the shortage of work, but to the fact that the 
workers in question are not suited to the local 
conditions of employment. He considered it 
necessary for the immigration countries of 
South America to establish a systematic se- 
lection of the migrants who wish to enter these 
countries in order to eliminate various ele- 
ments which cannot be assimilated or are 
undesirable for economic, political, or social 
reasons, 
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Number and Wages of Masters and Pilots in 1926-27 


The annual report of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries for the fiscal year 1926- 
27 states that the Masters’ and Seamen’s 
branch issued during the year 18 masters’, 34 
mates’ and 31 second mates’ seagoing certifi- 
cates of competency; 66 masters’ and 98 
mates’ coasting certificates of competency; 
28 masters’ and 63 mates’ inland waters cer- 
tificates of competency; 27 masters’ and 22 
mates’ minor inland waters certificates of 
competency; 2 masters’ service coasting cer- 
tificates and 36 masters’ temporary certificates. 

Thirty-one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-nine seamen were shipped and 27,413 
seamen were discharged at seaports. The 
Director of Pilotage reported as follows:— 

District of Montreal—On the opening of 
navigation there were 51 pilots and 10 ap- 
prentice pilots in this district. Four pilots 
were ill the greater part of the season, leav- 
ing 47 pilots who worked throughout the 
year; 10 new apprentice pilots were appoint- 
ed. This leaves 51 pilots and 20 apprentice 
pilots on March 31, 1927. 

The gross earnings of all pilots were $257,- 
325.387, as compared with $249,201.21 for 1925 
and $229,006.51 for 1924. The average earn- 
ings of the 47 pilots who worked all season 
were $5,170.71, as compared with $5,357.68 for 
1925. 

In this district 5 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings of the pilots is deducted for the Pension 
Fund (Montreal Decayed Pilots’ Pension 
Fund), which fund is administered, without 
charge, for the Montreal pilots by the De- 
partment of Finance. 
the fund amounted to $80,305.77; on March 
31, 1927, it amounted to $97,923.56. 

District of Quebec—There were 49 pilots 
and 19 apprentice pilots in this district on 
the opening of navigation. Two pilots and 
one apprentice resigned during the season; 
three new apprentices were appointed. This 
leaves 47 pilots and 21 apprentice pilots on 
March 31, 1927. 

Of the 49 pilots who were on the roll at 
various times during the season of naviga- 
tion 47 worked the whole season. The total 
earnings of all pilots were $247,393.30 as com- 
pared with $237,337.71 in 1925, and $229,051.39 
in 1924. The average earnings of the 47 pilots 
who were employed all season were $5,171.12, 
as compared with $4,578.88 in 1925. 

In this district 7 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings of the pilots is deducted for the Pen- 
sion Fund. This fund is administered by 
the Quebec Pilots’ Corporation, and amount- 
ed on December 31, 1926, to $101,599.01; on 
December 31, 1923, the fund amounted to 
$93,359.33. In addition to the pension re- 
ceived from the corporation certain retired 
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On March 31, 1923,: 


pilots, 37 in number, received an annual al- 
lowance from the government of $300. 

District of Halifax—There were 20 first- 
class pilots and 4 apprentice pilots in this 
district on the opening of navigation. The 
gross revenue for 1926-7 was $96,281.85. The 
total expenses, including repayment on loan 
for building of new pilot boat, the upkeep 
of the two pilot tenders, and the amount 
paid into the Superannuation Fund, amount- 
ed to $28,451.55, leaving'a balance to be divid- 
ed amongst the pilots of $67,830. The aver- 
age net earnings of each pilot who worked 
the whole season was $3,420. 

In this district 5 per cent of the gross rev- 
enue is deducted for the Superannuation 
Fund. This fund is administered, without 
charge, for the Halifax pilots by the Depart- 
ment of Finance, and on March 31, 1927, 
amounted to $68,645.83; on March 31, 1923, 
this fund amounted to $52,863.84. 

District of St. John—At the beginning of 
the season there were 14 pilots and 2 appren- 
tices in this district. One pilot was retired 
towards the close of the year at the age of 
69 years. 

The gross revenue for 1926-27 was $64,231 
and the total expenses including the upkeep 
of the pilot tender and auxiliary motor launch, 
the repayment on loan made for purchase of 
pilot boat, and the amount paid into the 
Superannuation Fund were $18,638.24, leav- 
ing a balance to be divided amongst the 
pilots of $45,592.76. The average net earn- 
ings of each pilot who worked all season was 
$3,418.92. 

In this district 12 per cent of the gross 
revenue is deducted for the Superannuation 
Fund. This fund is administered, without 
charge, for the St. John Pilots by the De- 
partment of Finance; on March 31, 1927, the 
fund amounted to $39,496.25; as compared 
with $25,953.91 on March 31, 1923. 

District of Sydney—There were 21 pilots 
in this district at the beginning of the sea- 
son. The gross revenue of the district was 
$72,972.25, and the total expenses including 
the amount paid into the Superannuation 
Fund, the upkeep of the pilot boat, and the 
repayment on loan for the building of the 
pilot boat were $18,920.42, leaving a balance 
of $54,051.83 to be divided amongst the pilots. 
The average net earnings of each pilot who 
worked all season were $2,628.86. 

In this district 15 per cent of the gross 
revenue of the district is deducted for the 
Superannuation Fund, which is administered 
for the Sydney Pilots, without charge, by 
the Department of Finance. On March 31, 
1927. the fund amounted to $28,309.57, while 
on March 31, 1923, it amounted to $12,646.39. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION ON JANUARY 1, 1928, AS REPORTED BY 
EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE DOMINION | 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HE seasonal curtailment in employment 
registered at the beginning of January, 
1928, involved a rather larger number of 
workers than on January 1 of most years of 
the record, although the percentage loss was 
only slightly higher than in 1926 or 1925, and 
was smaller than in earlier years of the record. 
Employment in recent months has been main- 
tained at an exceptionally high level, so that 
many employers took advantage of the oppor- 


Manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and logging reported pronounced seasonal con- 
tractions, while coal mines registered improve- 
ment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario, where manufactures are 
an especially important factor, being most ex- 
tensive. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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tunity of closing their entire plants during the 
holiday season for necessary repairs and in- 
ventories, as well as to provide a vacation for 
their staffs. The situation, however, continued 
to be better than on the corresponding date 
in any other year since the record was in- 
stituted in 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 6,177 firms, 
whose payrolls declined from 886,886 persons 
on December 1 to 826,736 at the beginning of 
January, a decrease of 60,100 persons, or 6.8 
per cent. Reflecting this contraction, the in- 
dex on January 1, 1928, stood at 99.5 as com- 
pared with 106.8 in the preceding month, and 
with 94.8, 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 and 
88.7 on the same date in 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
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Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
and larger recession in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction, while mining and trade were 
also rather slacker. On the other hand, log- 
ging and transportation showed heightened 
activity. Statements were received from 512 
firms employing 64,093 persons, compared with 
65,445 at the beginning of December. Con- 
siderable improvement in the situation had 
been noted on January, 1927, when the index 
was higher. 

Quebec-—The reductions in Quebec were on 
a greater scale than in previous years of the 
record, but the situation continued much more 
favourable than on January 1 in any other 
year since this series was instituted in 1920. 
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Manufacturing (notably of: iron and steel, 
food, lumber, pulp and paper and building 
materials), construction and transportation re- 
ported especially pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also unfavourable in logging, 
mining and communications. In many cases, 
operations were expected to be resumed early 
in the New Year. The labour forces of the 
1,374 co-operating employers aggregated 233,- 
838 workers, as against 258,510 on December 
tbe 

Ontario—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtailment 
in Ontario, but there were also decreases in 
trade, services and communications. Within 
the manufacturing division, textile, food, iron 
and steel and lumber reported the most ex- 
tensive shrinkage. Logging, however, reported 
a small advance, and metallic ore mines were 
busier. A combined payroll of 344,637 per- 
sons was employed by the 2,870 firms whose 
returns were received and who had 368,433 
on their staffs in the preceding month. Those 
contractions were rather larger than on the 
same date in 1926 or 1925, but were consider- 
ably less than in earlier years of the record, 
in all of which the index was lower. 


Pratrie Provinces—Declines involving a 
smaller number of workers than at the begin- 
ning of January, 1927, were noted in the 
Prairie Provinces, where employment conti- 
nued more active than on the corresponding 
date of any other year of the record. Statis- 
tics were tabulated from 796 employers of 
115,657 workers, or 3,178 less than on Decem- 
ber 1. Construction, transportation and manu- 
facturing reported the most noteworthy losses; 
within the last named, those in food and iron 
and steel plants were especially marked. On 
the other hand, mining, trade and logging 
registered improvement. 


British Columbia—The recessions in British 
Columbia were also less extensive than on 
January 1 last year, while the index was 
higher than on the same date in any of the 
last seven years. The 625 firms furnishing data 
-reported 68,511 employees, as against 75,613 
in the preceding month. Lumber and food 
factories, logging and construction recorded 
important curtailment, but additions to staffs 
-were indicated in trade and a few other in- 
dustries. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, those 
in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton being 
most marked. 
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Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a larger number of workers than that 
registered on January 1, 1927; conditions 
then, however, were not so favourable as 
on the date under review. Statements were 
received from 741 firms with 111,481 em- 
ployees, as compared with 122,847 in the pre- 
ceding month. Important declines were 
shown in construction and transportation and 
also in manufacturing, especially in iron and 
steel, food, building material and tobacco, 
distilled and malt liquor factories. 


Quebec—Manufactures were more active, 
but seasonal curtailment in construction and 
shipping caused, on the whole, a loss in em- 
ployment in Quebec City, where 99 employ- 
ers reduced their staffs from 11,1387 persons 
on December 1 to 10,202 at the beginning 
of January. Although this decrease exceed- 
ed that indicated on the same date last year, 
the index continued to be _ considerably 
higher. 

Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a larger seasonal drop than on January l, 
1927, when the general situation was not so 
favourable. There were contractions in 
manufacturing, the most noteworthy being 
in textiles, food and iron and steel. Construc- 
tion, trade, transportation and communica- 
tions were also seasonally slacker. Returns 
were tabulated from 819 firms with 103,869 
employees, compared with 109,195 in their 
last report. 

Ottawa—Manufactures registered seasonal 
curtailment, while little general change oc- 
curred in other industries. The working 
forces of the 135 reporting establishments 
aggregated 10,542 persons, or 277 fewer than 
at the beginning of December. This reduc- 
tion involved a smaller number of employees 
than that recorded on the corresponding date 
last year, when employment was in less 
volume. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 200 
firms in Hamilton employing 28,068 workers, 
as against 30,598 on Dec. 1. Manufactures, 
especially of textile and iron and steel pro- 
ducts, showed reduced activity, and construc- 
tion was also quiet. The declines noted on 
January 1, 1927, were not so marked and the 
index then was slightly higher. 

Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
There was a smaller contraction in the Border 
cities than is usual at the commencement of 
January, resulting in a better general situa- 
tion than on January 1, 1927 or 1926, the two 
years for which statistics are available. Manu- 
factures, construction and trade were quiet, 
according to returns from 120 establishments 
with 9,409 persons in their employ, or 203 
less than on December 1. 
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Winnipeg —Manufacturing and _ construc- 
tion registered the greatest declines in Win- 
nipeg, while trade showed considerable im- 
provement; the 285 co-operating firms re- 
ported 29,673 employees, compared with 30,- 
173 in the preceding month. This reduction 
involved only a third of the number released 
on January 1, 1927, when employment was 
in much smaller volume, 

Vancouver—Employment in lumber mills 
and other manufactures, and in construction 
showed a falling off, while trade was brisk. 
Returns were compiled from 229 employers 
of 23,567 persons, or 1,185 less than on De- 
cember 1. Decidedly more pronounced losses 
had been indicated on the corresponding date 


last year, and the index then was slightly 
lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


The losses in employment registered in 
manufactures were somewhat smaller than on 
January 1, 1927, and the situation continued 
more favourable than at the beginning of 
any other year since 1920. The most exten- 
sive reductions were. in the food, lumber, 
iron and steel, textile, pulp and paper, build- 
ing material and non-ferrous metal industries, 
but plants in all divisions recorded curtail- 
ment. As in previous years, these declines 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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were chiefly due to shutdowns for holidays, 
inventories and repairs, and considerable re- 
covery may be looked for in the next report. 
Statistics were compiled from 3,808 manu- 
facturers, employing 448,096 operatives, com- 
pared with 477,065 on December 1. 


Animal Products—Edible—Continued and 
large reductions were reported in this division, 
in which all branches showed curtailment, those 
in meat and fish preparing and preserving 
plants being most extensive. Statements were 
received from 173 manufacturers with 15,993 
employees, as compared with 17,216 at the 
beginning of December. This loss was rather 
smaller than that recorded on January 1, 
1927, when the index number was some 10 
points lower. All provinces reported reduced 
employment, but the ‘heaviest contractions 
were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—Following six months of 
uninterrupted expansion, there was a decline 
in employment in leather-using factories at 
the beginning of January, particularly in boot 
and shoe works. The shrinkage involved 
about the same number on the corresponding 
date last year, and the indexes were similar. 
A combined working force of 17,175 persons 
was registered by the 189 firms making re- 
turns, as compared with 17,712 in the pre- 
ceding month. The tendency was downward, 


in all except the Maritime Provinces, the 
greatest losses occurring in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Lumber Products—Seasonal curtailment on 
a somewhat smaller scale than on January 
1, 1927, was noted in lumber mills, 674 of 
which reduced their payrolls from 43,900 on 
December 1 to 38,418 workers at the begin- 
ning of January. Employment was in slight- 
ly greater volume than on the corresponding 
date last year. Sawmills registered the most 
pronounced contractions, but there were also 
decreases in furniture, container and other 
wood-using industries. There were especially 
marked losses in British Columbia and On- 
tario, although employment declined generally 
except in the Prairie Provinces. 


Musical Instruments —Thirty-nine manufac- 
turers of musical instruments released 199 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
3,230 at the beginning of January, The bulk 
of the decrease was in Ontario. Although a 
rather larger recession had been noted on 
January 1 a year ago, the index number then 
was slightly thigher. 


Plant Products—Edible—There were con- 
tractions in employment in all branches of 
the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit and con- 
fectionery factories. The working forces of 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the 309 co-operating employers totalled 23,792 
persons as compared with 29,157 in their last 
report. The reductions in Ontario were espe- 
cially pronounced, but the movement was 
generally unfavourable. The declines noted 
at the beginning of January last year were 
smaller, and the index number was higher 
than on the date under review. The fruit 


and vegetable crop last summer was affected 
by the unfavourable weather, so that employ- 
ment in canneries last season was not as active 
as in 1926. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1928, was less ex- 
tensive than in 1927, and employment con- 
tinued better than on the corresponding date 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 






















1Relative Jan: 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1; Jan. 1, 
Industries Weight 1928 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing................... 54-2 90-5 96-4 87-5 83-2 75-5 80-1 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 99-1 106-4 89-2 88-7 87-2 79-5 
Fur and products................ “1 79-9 87-7 82-3 82-6 80-3 98-8 
Leather and products............ 2-1 80-4 82-8 80-7 73:3 71-0 74-9: 
Lumber and products............ 4-6 78-5 90-0 77°8 77-7 70:4 74-8 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 2-5 76:5 92-5 79-1 72-3 76-1 83-0 
uni Cure scutes cis: ots ates) ae 1-0 88-9 96-2 80-1 74-4 63-9 65-9 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 74-8 79-1 73-0 67-9 62-4 63-5: 
Musical instruments............. “4 73-5 78-0 75-6 68-8 59-1 61-5. 
Plant products—edible......... 2-9 86-4 105-9 90-6 90-5 86-6 85-0 
Pulp and paper products......... 7-1 113-2 116-5 107-0 100-8 95-6 98-4 
Pulp atid paperid. si: hie. sen 3:5 122-2 127-0 114-2 104-6 95-3 102-1 
Paper products................ 8 96-6 103-6 90-5 87-8 83-3 84-3 
Printing and publishing........ 2-8 108-6 108-7 104-0 100-5 98-8 98-9 - 
Rubber products................ 1-7 101-6 106-2 89-3 93-2 70-7 57-8 
Textile products................. 8-7 92-8 98-9 91-2 87-7 80-1 80-9: 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-5 116-5 121-1 108-1 105-9 94-6 96-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-6 94-6 106-9 101-9 91-0 81-9 79-1 
Garment and personal furnish- 

ING Se nwt ee ls ee 2-5 69-3 73.9 68-8 66-9 62-7 67-0 

Other textile products......... 1-1 101-1 108-3 97-4 98-5 92-3 88-5: 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

MGHOIS Cg lca tte eee ee ae 1-5 107-7 110-5 90-9 86-4 75-5 88-6 
Wood distillates and extracts.... “1 116-4 129-8 111-3 102-7 138-8 105-4 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 86-3 88-8 79-7 77°5 76-2 84-6: 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 87-9 103-0 91-3 78-2 68-5 79-1 
Electric current...............05- 1:5 135-8 140-4 123-0 122-5 128-6 117-9 
Electrica] apparatus............. 1-3 135-6 139-8 134-1 115-8 120-0 106-9 
Iron and steel products........... 14-8 78-2 81-3 76:0 70-0 60:0 72-6 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

GU Gt Ss 0) dtncreaeatna cere imenerin 1:6 64-1 68-3 59-1 58-0 38-4 57-6 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

ClOS) I.E pcr Rakin). Se bee G 1-3 83-3 84-7 76-0 69-5 62-6 71-5 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 78-0 74D 87-3 70°3 40-4 53-2 
band veliieles) 0.0 ite. sy «ee 6:5 88-1 89.9 84-9 82-2 74-9 92-0: 
Steelshipbuilding and repairing. 3 21-2 e128 31:3 Bore 20-1 23-2 
Heating appliances............. “6 86-0 96-8 81-2 78-1 67-2 76-1 
Iron and _ steel fabrication 

(08 ee a a +9 111-6 114-0 88-8 76:5 59-1 77-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

Mlictare. ete ote etek “6 75°3 76-6 84-5 73°2 72-2 67-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 78:5 82.9 77-1 69-5 62-1 66-8 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 105-0 11107 98-0 86-1 73°3 77-7 
Mineral products................. 1-2 106-4 108-5 100-9 98-4 95-8 93-5. 
‘Miscellaneous.................... 5 84-3 86-2 88-5 81-0 79-5 81-4 
Logsing 3.0 084-4. tee 4-6 90-4 101-2 75-4 71-6 83-4 92-1 
JOLT T sa Se rk ee leg. o_o 5-8 107-6 108-1 100-1 96-5 97-1 100-5 
SG EA Ce SC St i REEL EK 3-5 92-5 90-4 90-0 86-6 87-6 92-1 
Metallic:ores seh. 3. Peete. 1-6 177-0 179-4 150-6 140-3 145-7 137-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal) 230ue 254. dR ae: ‘7 99-7 110-8 89-8 91-2 75-5 89-6 
Communications................. 3-0 119-8 121-8 115-9 111-3 108-9 104-2 
Welegraphs: 23.222 22h. ches “6 115-9 124-1 111-5 106-7. 102-6 103-7 
Telephones: 2: 282: 2 022 22.4388: 04 2-4 120-8 121-2 117-0 112-5 110-6 104-3 
Transportation................... 13-4 107-7 116-0 107-3 103-9 99-0 107-3 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-5 117-9 120-1 110-1 109-6 108-2 118-3 
Steam railways.................. 9-7 102-2 104-5 101-0 98-6 93-8 102-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-2 145-1 232-4 170-9 149-6 135-1 135-4 
Construction and Maintenance.. 8-3 128-1 162-2 119-2 103-3 93-3 98-8 
Building 23. Mee esc. eee 3°4 132-3 171-6 138-5 109-1 91-3 99-5. 
IGN WAY:. 26a ssc be Bee 1-1 971-1 751-6 615-2 708-0 701-4 754-6 
ARB WAY ches tealde 2 ocdecHs the. 3-8 100-3 108-6 93-4 83-8 78:3 84-1 
Services. dosimeters eos dsb es. 1-9 126-1 127-9 115-8 107-8 107-1 106-6 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 122-1 124-0 114-7 108-0 109-9 112-7 
Protepsional, 206k 's 60456 5500s 6: -2 124-7 124-5 111-1 111-9 114-8 111-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... ‘7 132-4 134-7 118-8 106-3 100-7 97-3 
TAGES oi pic deicdiles inv den dabOors 8-8 121-4 122-2 110-8 102-1 96-3 99-4 
Reta icone oe ses odes bocce 6-2 129-4 129-3 117-4 104-6 97-0 101-7 
Wholesales si :24ii<... bc BES 2-6 106-0 108-7 98-6 97-1 94-9 95-1 
All Industries.................... 100-0 99-5 106-8 94-8 89-6 83-9 88-7 





1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 


number of employees reported in all industries 


y firms making returns on the date under review. 
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in any other year since the record was insti- 
tuted in 1920. Statistics were received from 
475 firms, whose staffs aggregated 58,555 work- 
ers, or 1,662 less than in their last report. The 
most noteworthy losses were in Quebec and 
Ontario, although the trend was downward in 
all provinces. Pulp and paper mills reported 
a large proportion of the reductions, but there 
were also declines in plants producing paper 
goods. 

Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease exceeding that of January 1, 1927; 
35 rubber factories had 14,522 employees on 
the date under review, as against 15,159 at 
the ‘beginning of December. Ontario sand 
Quebec reported considerable losses, despite 
which, the index number at 101.6, was higher 
than in any month in the years 1920-1926. 


Textile Products—The 514 firms furnishing 
data released a greater number of operatives 
than at the beginning of January, 1927, but 
the index number then was slightly lower 
than on the date under review. Their pay- 
rolls included 71,742 persons on January 1, 
against 76,422 in the last report. Ontario re- 
corded the bulk of the shrinkage, which was 
especially marked in the hosiery and knitting, 
thread, yarn and cloth and garment divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors,—The 
falling off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved a smaller number of em- 
ployees than on January 1 last year, when 
employment was in considerably smaller vol- 
ume. Statements were tabulated from 108 
manufacturers in this group, employing 12,859 
workers, or 271 less than on December 1. 
Practically all the loss took place in Quebec, 
while the tendency was favourable in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product factories, chiefly in 
Ontario, showed a contraction on January 1, 
when 190 persons were released from the 
labour forces of the 112 reporting plants, who 
had 6,628 employees. Much larger declines had 
been noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, and the index number then was several 
points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 123 of which reported 
an aggregate staff of 8,888, as compared with 
10,446 in the preceding month. All provinces 
shared in this ‘curtailment, which, however, 
was most marked in Quebec and Ontario. 
Brick, glass and stone plants recorded im- 
portant declines, which exceeded those of 
January 1, 1927, when the index number was 
a few points higher. 
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‘Electric Current—There were continued de- 
creases in the number employed in electric 
current plants, according to statistics from 85 
producers, employing 12,579 workers, or 451 
less than on December 1. Quebec reported a 
large share of this contraction, which involved 
practically the same number as that indicated 
on January 1, 1927. The index then, how- 
ever, was nearly 13 points below. 


Electrical Apparatus—Reductions in per- 
sonnel on much the same scale as on the 
corresponding date last year were registered 
by the 45 co-operating electrical apparatus fac- 
tories, whose labour forces declined from 11,- 
425 persons on December 1 to 11,051 on Janu- 
ary 1. Firms in Quebec showed most of the 
decrease. 


Iron and Steel Products—Land vehicles, ship- 
building, crude, rolled and forged, heating ap- 
pliance and boiler, engine and tank works re- 
ported decided curtailment; the payrolls of 
the 650 firms furnishing data in the iron and 
steel group totalled 121,955, as against 126,745 
employees in the preceding month. This con- 
traction, which was on a much smaller scale 
than on the corresponding date last year, when 
the index was lower, was most pronounced in 
Quebec and Ontario, although the movement 
was downward in all provinces except British 
Columbia. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products, chiefly 
in the smelting and refining and lead, tin, zinc 
and copper divisions, involved a rather larger 
number than that indicated on the correspond- 
ing date in 1927; the index then was seven 
points lower than on January 1, 1928. Re- 
turns were compiled from 106 employers, with 
15,765 workers, as compared with 16,827 at 
the commencement of December. The ten- 
dency in all provinces was unfavourable, but 
the most noteworthy reductions were in On- 
tario and British Columbia. 


Mineral Products—Further and somewhat 
greater declines were noted in this group, the 
shrinkage being practically the same as at the 
beginning of last year. A combined working 
force of 9,625 persons was employed by the 
78 establishments whose returns were received 
and who had 9,888 employees on December 
1. The situation was more favourable than 
on January 1, 1927. 


Logging 


Logging camps, partly owing to the un- 
favourable weather, showed a more pronounced 
falling-off than on the same date last year, 
but employment continued in considerably 
greater volume than at the beginning of Janu- 
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ary in most years of the record. A com- 
bined working force of 38,344 men was re- 
ported by the 254 co-operating firms, who had 
42,741 in the preceding month. All provinces, 
except Ontario and the Maritimes, shared in 
the downward movement. 


Mining 


Coal—tThere was a further increase in coal 
mines, 90 of which enlarged their payrolls from 
28,157 persons on December 1 to 28,762 at 
the beginning of January. The expansion took 
place in the Prairie Provinces, while declines 
were registered in the Eastern coal fields. Con- 
tractions involving about the same number as 
were added to staffs of the date under review 
were indicated on January 1, 1927, when the 
index number was lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued to be downward, but the losses were 
smaller than on January 1 a year ago, and the 
index then was some 10 points lower. State- 
ments were received from 65 firms employing 
6,094 workers, as compared with 6,756 in the 
preceding month. Quebec and Ontario re- 
corded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further curtailment in personnel was re- 
ported on telephones and telegraphs, but the 
situation continued to compare favourably 
with that on the same date in other years of 
the record. The payrolls of the 187 companies 
and branches furnishing data declined from 
25,370 on December 1 to 24,929 employees at 
the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, in which practically the same 
number was involved as on January 1, 1927, 
when the index number was nearly eight points 
lower. A combined working force of 20,508 
persons was reported by the 120 co-operating 
firms, who had 20,988 in the preceding month. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the reduction. 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease’ which exceeded 
that indicated on the corresponding date a 
year ago; the index number then, however, 
was lower, as it was in most other years of 
the record. Improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces was offset by contractions elsewhere. 
The payrolls of the 100 companies and divi- 
sional superintendents furnishing returns aggre- 


gated 79,855 employees as against 81,679 in 
their last report. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
an increase was noted in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. On the whole, a larger number of 
workers were let out than on January 1, 1927, 
when the index was higher. Returns were 
compiled from 59 employers of 10,035 men, 
compared with 16,189 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown generally in building con- 
struction; 487 contractors reduced their staffs 
from 35,812 at the beginning of December to 
27,988 on January 1. The most pronounced 
declines were in Quebec. Less extensive de- 
creases were indicated on January 1 last year 
when the index was rather higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
151 firms employing 8,983 workers, as com- 
pared with 16,364 in the preceding month. 
The largest losses were in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario, but the movement was 
downward in all provinces. Somewhat smaller 
contractions were indicated at the beginning 
of January, 1927, but employment then was 
in less volume. 


Ralway—A further, but decidedly less 
pronounced recession was reported in this 
division, in which 388 employers reported 31,- 
454 persons on payroll as compared with 
34,047 in the preceding month. The situa- 
tion was much better than on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, when the declines were 
considerably larger. All provinces recorded 
a seasonal falling off in employment, but thas 
in Ontario was greatest. 


Services 


Another reduction was registered in the ser- 
vice group; 177 firms employed 15,834 per- 
sons, or 154 less than in the preceding month. 
The number released was the same as on 
January 1, 1927, when the index, as on the 
corresponding date in earlier years of the 
record, was lower. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded considerably more 
employment than on December 1, although it 
was not so brisk as in Christmas week, but 
there were contractions in wholesale estab- 
lishments, following an unusually active sea- 
son. The 585 co-operating employers had 
72,604 workers, practically the same as in 
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their last report. Employment continued at 
a much higher level than in the correspond- 
ing month in any previous year of the record. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, by leading 
cities and by industries, respectively. The 
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columns headed “ Relative Weight ” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF DECEMBER, 
) 1927 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
‘not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in an industrial dispute are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 


vious month reflected in part seasonal dull- 
ness, combined with shutdowns in several 
establishments over the holiday period and 
the closing for stock taking and inventory 
purposes which followed in some lines of busi- 
ness. General depression was evident through- 
out the various provinces with the exception 
of New Brunswick and Alberta where the ten- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation in 
membership, upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
the members of local trade unions deals with 
the situation as existing at the close of De- 
cember, 1927, and is based on the reports tabu- 
lated from 1,696 labour crganizations, with a 
combined membership of 180,204 persons. For 
all occupations reporting 6.6 per cent of the 
members were unemployed at the end of De- 
cember in contrast with percentages of 5.2. on 
November 30 and with 5.9 at the close of 
December, 1926. The increase in idleness re- 
ported at the end of December over the pre- 


1924- 


1925 1926 i927 


dency was in a slightly favourable direction, 
none of the changes, however, being parti- 
cularly outstanding. When making a com- 
parison with the returns for December, 1926, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia unions 
registered declines in employment of 3.5 per 
cent and 3.0 per cent respectively, followed 
by lesser contractions in the Provinces of Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. Of the gains, 
Alberta showed the most substantial, namely 
that of 3.5. per cent due to a great extent to 
the increase in work afforded coal miners in 
that province. 


A separate tabulation is compiled monthly 
showing the conditions as affecting workers in 
the largest city of each province except Prince 
Edward Island. The most noticeable reces- 
sions’ occurred among Vancouver workmen, 
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10.7 per cent of whom were idle in Novem- 
ber as compared with 14.3 per cent in De- 
cember, a change of 3.6 per cent, followed by 
percentage increases in idleness of 2.9 in St. 
John, 2.7 in both Edmonton and Halifax, 2.4 
in Toronto, 2.1 in Winnipeg, 1.7 in Regina, 
and 1.1 in Montreal. Toronto was the only 
city to record a slight increase in employment 
over December, 1926, while in all other cities 
an adverse situation prevailed. 


The chart which accompanies this article 
indicates the unemployment trend by months 
from 1921 to date. During 1927 the course 
followed by the curve changed in direction 
several times, the March, May, June and Sep- 
tember trend showing a higher level of em- 
ployment from the month preceding, and the 
remaining months contractions in the amount 
of work afforded. The level of the curve at 
the end of the year was slightly above that 
traced at the close of 1926, indicating some- 
what less favourable conditions, but the pro- 
jection was lower than that attained for sev- 
eral years previous to 1926. 


From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 464 reports were tabulated showing an 
aggregate membership of 51,051 persons, 9.3 
per cent of whom were idle on December 31 
as against a percentage of 7.2 in November. 
Variations were apparent within the group, the 
iron and steel, wood and leather trades regis- 
tering reduction which involved the greatest 
number of workers, and the printing, garment 
and glass trades contractions on a smaller scale. 
Increases in the volume of employment offered 
were recorded by brewery workers, cigarmak- 
ers, hat and cap makers, and metal polishers. 
The decline over the December, 1926, returns 
when 7.3 per cent of idleness was reported in 
the manufacturing divisions, took place for the 
most part among wood, leather, garment, glass 
and hat and cap makers, metal polishers and 
papermakers. The situation for cigarmakers, 
textile and jewellery workers improved, while 
among iron and steel workers there was no 
appreciable change. 

Conditions for coal miners were slightly bet- 
ter at the end of December, 1927, than in the 
previous month, as shown by reports received 
from 39 unions with 16,791 members. Of these 
228, or a percentage of 1.4 were unemployed, 
as against 2.1 per cent in the preceding month 
and 1.0 per cent in December, 1926. The gains 
in employment over November were attribut- 
able to the greater volume of work afforded 
Alberta miners, which was partly offset by 
contractions for Nova Scotia miners. In Brit- 
ish Columbia there was a fractional percentage 
of unemployment indicated as compared with 
a fully employed situation in November. In 


comparing with the December, 1926, returns 
for coal miners the same conditions prevailed 
in both the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta, as in the previous comparisons Alberta 
unions reporting improvement, and Nova 
Scotia a lower level of employment. In Brit- 
ish Columbia there was a very slight change 
for the ‘better. Inactivity for Nova Scotia 
quarry workers was considerably in advance of 
that reported during November but in the 
same volume as indicated during December, 
1926. 

The seasonal curtailment in building activi- 
ties which hag been in evidence for several 
months with increasing impetus caused the 
percentage of idleness among building and 
construction tradesmen to rise to a percent- 
age of 19.1 in December from an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 13.3 during November. 
Reports were received at the end of Decem- 
ber from 19,241 of these workers, representing 
184 different unions. All tradesmen shared 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE IL-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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in the extensive contractions, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, steam shovel and dredge- 
men, bridge and structural iron workers, gran- 
ite and stone cutters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers being especially slack, and followed by 
more moderate declines among carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers and plumbers 
and steamfitters. The change in the situation 
for the building group as a whole over De- 
cember, 1926, was but nominal, though the 
tendency was favourable. In this com- 
parison conditions appeared to be better 
during December, 1927, for carpenters and 
joiners, steam shovel and _  dredgemen, 
granite and stonecutters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, while the remaining 
tradesmen suffered curtailment of work. 


The unemployment percentage of 3.6 in 
the transportation industry at the close of 
December was slightly above that reported 
in November when 3.3 per cent of inactivity 
was registered. Returns for December in- 
cluded reports from 700 unions of transporta- 
tion workers, combining a membership of 
62,277 persons, of whom 2,231 were idle on 
December 31. The change recorded in the 
steam railway division, whose returns consti- 
tute about 83 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, and as a result is the 
greatest deciding factor for the group as a 
whole, was scarcely perceptible, the change 
being very small. Operations were somewhat 
restricted for navigation workers, while among 
street and electric railway employees the 
same volume of inactivity prevailed as in 
November, namely .2 per cent. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs there was a small 
percentage of members without work as com- 
pared with no idleness during November. In 
making a comparison with the December, 
1926, returns when the unemployment per- 
centage stood at 3.0, steam and street and 
electric railway employees, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs all shared in the downward move- 
ment of employment, which the gains among 
navigation workers were not sufficient ‘to 
offset. 


A separate tabulation is made each month 
for longshore workers, reports having been 
received at the end of December from 13 
organizations with an aggregate membership 
of 6,923 persons, 15.0 per cent of whom were 
idle, in comparison with 16.3 per cent in 
November and with 12.7 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1926. 
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The public service group of employees, 
with 134 unions having a combined member- 
ship of 12,773 persons, reported 1.0 per cent 
of their members idle on December 31 as 
against .7 per cent in November. Federal 
employees in both months under comparison 
were fully engaged while work for civic em- 
ployees subsided slightly. In comparison 
with the returns for December, 1926, when 
1.2 per cent of the members were unem- 
ployed, the situation for Federal workers re- 
mained stationary, no members being idle, 
while civic employees reported a nominal 
increase in the volume of work available. 


From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 111 reports were received at the end 
of December, with a membership of 4,934 
persons, indicating a 6.7 per centage of un- 
employed members, the same as was reported 
at the end of November. Hotel and res- 
taurant workers and barbers were afforded a - 
slightly greater volume of employment, but. 
the declines in work for theatre and stage 
employees, stationary engineers and firemen, 
office workers and bill posters and billers were 
sufficient to counterbalance these gains. Un- 
employment was more prevalent in the 
group as a whole than at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1926, the percentage of inactivity at that 
time standing at 5.7. In this comparison the 
level of employment for hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and miscellaneous workers was 
slightly lower, while among theatre and stage 
employees there was minor improvement in 
conditions. 


Fishermen were slacker at the end of De- 
cember, 1927, than in the previous month 
with 26.7 per cent of the members out of 
work as compared with 19.9 per cent in No- 
vember and with an unemployment percent- 
age of 12.9 in December, 1926. Lumber 
workers and loggers were fully engaged both 
in November and in December, but at the 
close of December, 1926, the percentage of 
idleness stood at 14.0. 


Table I on page 188 is a nummary of the re- 
turns provincially for December of each year 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and 
Table II on page 189 shows the percentage of 
unemployment registered in the various in- 


dustrial groups for the same months. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1927 


Te records of the Employment Service 
of Canada for the month of December, 
1927, when compared with those of November 
showed a decline of 23 per cent in the volume 
of business transacted, due chiefly to fewer 
placements in logging and farming. A decline 
of 5 per cent was also recorded when the 
records were compared with those of Decem- 
ber, 1926, all industrial divisions except manu- 
facturing and services showing declines under 
the latter comparison. 


in contrast to the ratios of 66.5 and 80.2 
during the same periods of 1926. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 64.4 and 73.7, 
as compared with 65.6 and 71.2 during the 
corresponding month of 1926. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1,488 during 
the first half of December, as compared with 
1,631 during the preceding month and with 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 


Placements o—o—o-—o—c—o 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and also of placements in 
relation to applications showed a decidedly 
upward trend throughout the month, the latter 
at the close of the month being over 2 points 
higher than that attained at the end of De- 
cember, 1926. The ratio of vacancies, how- 
ever, was over three points lower than that 
shown a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 67.2 and 76.9 during 
the first and second half of December, 1927, 





1,562 daily in the corresponding period of 
1926. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month numbered 1,140 daily in 
contrast with 1,227 daily during the latter half 
of December a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 999 
during the first half and 877 during the latter 
half of the month under review as compared 
with a daily average of 1,039 and 984 vacancies 
during the month of December, 1926. Vacan- 
cies offered to the Service during the latter 
half of November, 1927, averaged 1,099 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of December, 1927, was 958 of which 
577 were in regular employment and 381 in 
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work of one week’s duration or less as com- 
pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 1,021 daily and with 
1,024 daily during the first half of December, 
1926. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 841 daily 
(457 regular and 384 casual) as compared with 
an average of 874 daily during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

During the month of December, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 24,451 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 23,374 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 13,424, of which 10,726 
were for men and 2,698 for women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 9,950. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
totalled 16,326 for men and 8,058 for women, 
a total of 24,384, while applications for work 
totalled 34,149, of which 25,161 were from 
men and 8,988 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 








Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
RO JOMEr nein. wae. 366,547 79,265 445,812 
FOO Es oes ete kia, 280,518 75,238 355,756 
FOZ eid Shee tien dd 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
PO 231 iN tetbte Pee berkecsink 347,165 115,387 462,552 
A Se el oh oo Be le Soa 247,425 118,707 366,132 
MO2E) eel Ree Sees See eS 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1D Cy Ae 6 Oe I 2 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
MOD TRG ete. tee ke 302,723 112,046 414,769 





Nova Scoria 


During the month of December, 1927, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were 12 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 18 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
1926. Placements declined nearly 10 per cent 
in comparison with November and 15 per cent 
when compared with December, 1926. The 
latter reduction was caused by fewer place- 
ments in the manufacturing industries and 
construction and maintenance as there were 
minor changes only in all other industrial 
groups. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 36; logging, 72; trans- 
portation, 35; construction and maintenance, 
30; trade, 483; amd services, 351, of which 269 
were of household workers. During December 
107 men and 56 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 20 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 


December when compared with the preceding 
month, and of 25 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of 1926. Place- 
ments were over 5 per cent less than in 
November and 16 per cent below December, 
1926, Mining, transportation and construction 
and maintenance showed the largest reduc- 
tions in placements from December, 1926. 
There were, however, declines also under ser- 
vices and logging. Minor gains were recorded 
in’ the manufacturing industries and trade. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 23; logging, 90; trade, 41, and 
services, 487, of which 354 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was procured 
for 155 men and 89 women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during the month of 
December declined nearly 50 per cent when 
compared with the preceding month and near- 
ly 12 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of 1926. Placements were 
nearly 41 per cent less than in November 
and over 8 per cent in excess of December, 
1926. Logging and transportation were the 
only groups in which less placements were 
made during the month under review than 
in December, 1926. The largest gains were in 
construction and maintenance and services. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 124; logging, 466; construction 
and maintenance, 480; and services, 380, of 
which 260 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,097 
of men and 361 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During December employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for nearly 15 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and also in the corresponding month of 1926. 
There was a dechne of nearly 10 per cent 
in placements when compared with Novem- 
ber and over 13 per cent in comparison with 
December, 1926. Manufacturing was the only 
group to show any appreciable gain in place- 
ments over December, 1926, while large re- 
ductions were shown in transportation and 
construction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
1,072; logging, 2,066; fanming, 354; transpor- 
tation, 872; construction and maintenance, 
2,157; trade, 327; and services, 3,298, of which 
1,841 were of household workers. During the 
month 4,259 men and 878 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927 
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Regis- Placed Un- 
Offices Reported] Unfilled ||} tered | Referred |———-H\————— oliped 
during | at end of || during to at end of 
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MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
December called for over 2 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
over 14 per cent more than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1926. Placements were 
nearly 2 per cent higher than in November 
and 18 per cent above December, 1926. The 
largest gains in placements over December, 
1926, were in logging and services, while farm- 
ing showed the largest decline. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufac- 
turing, 88; logging, 1,131; farming, 475; con- 
struction and maintenance, 172; trade, 199; 
and services, 1,978, of which 1,648 were of 
household workers, ‘There were 1,776 men 
and 451 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December were nearly 
32 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 10 per cent better than in the 
corresponding month of 1926. Placements 
were over 38 per cent less than in November, 
but nearly 2 per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1926. When comparing placements dur- 
ing the month under review with December, 
1926, logging, services and transportation were 
the only groups to show gains and of the 
balance the largest reduction was in farming. 
Placements by industrial division included: 
manufacturing, 56; logging, 423; farming, 532; 
transportation, 116; construction and main- 
tenance, 182; trade, 127; and services, 783, of 
which 534 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,104 men and 359 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was.a decline of nearly 43 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment. offices in Alberta during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of 9 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1926. Placements 
were over 44 per cent less than in November, 
but over 7 per cent higher than in December, 
1926. Manufacturing, transportation and trade 
were the only groups in which less placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in December, 1926. Farming showed the 
most substantial gain. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 130; 
logging, 605; farming, 484; mining, 245; con- 
struction and maintenance, 236; trade, 64; 
and services, 636, of which 476 were of house- 


hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,628 of men and 282 of 
women. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in British 
Columbia during December were over 16 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 12 per cent fewer than in 
the corresponding month of 1926. There was 
a decline of over 17 per cent in placements 
when compared with November and 14 per 
cent in comparison with December, 1926. All 
industrial groups except farming participated 
in the reductions in placements from Decem- 
ber, 1926, those in construction and main- 
tenance and transportation being the most 
pronounced. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 207; logging, 295; 
farming, 65; mining, 43; transportation, 156; 
construction and maintenance, 177; trade, 190; 
and services, 931, of which 454 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month regular em- 
ployment was procured for 600 men and 222 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During December, 1927, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada effected 13,- 
424 placements in regular employment, of 
which 8,561 were persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the office at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 2,371 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,634 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 7387 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment, for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The Quebec offices issued 138 certificates of 
reduced transportation, to 31 persons for em- 
ployment provincially and 107 for points out- 
side the province. The provincial certificates 
were all for bushmen going to the Quebec 
and Montreal zones from their respective zone 
office. ‘The transfers to cutside points were 
also of bushmen, Hull sending 58 to North 
Bay and district, 25 to Cabalt and 24 to the 
Sudbury zone. 

The certificates granted by Ontario offices 
totalled 637, of which 626 were provincial and 
11 interprovincial. Provincially North Bay 
transferred 3 carpenters, 1 millwright, and 1 
painter to Timmins, 2 cooks, 2 dairy workers 


and 1 electrical worker to Cobalt, and 13 con- 
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struction labourers within its own zone. From 
Sudbury 1 diamond drill setter went to Cobalt, 
from Windsor 1 male hotel cook to Sarnia, 
from Pembroke 2 millwrights to North Bay, 
and from Toronto 2 farm labourers and 1 
chef to North Bay. The balance of the 
movement was entirely of bushmen, 596 of 
whom travelled on certificates mainly for 
points in the vicinity of Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Sudbury. Of those going to other 
provinces, the Hull zone received 2 miners 
from Sudbury and 4 electrical workers, 2 car- 
penters and 1 miner from North Bay, and the 
Winnipeg zone 1 blacksmith ‘and 1 machine 
runner from Cobalt. 


From the Manitoba offices 898 persons se- 
cured certificates of reduced transportation, 
289 for provincial centres and 609 for stations 
outside the province. The former included 
transfers of 102 bushmen, 16 railroad con- 
struction labourers, 17 axemen, 25 labourers, 1 
female hotel worker, 8 carpenters and 1 mis- 
sion school matron for the Dauphin zone, 82 
farm labourers, 17 bushmen, 11 farm domestics 
and 2 teamsters for the Winnipeg zone, and 
1 hospital cook and 1 chambermaid for Bran- 
don. All of these travelled from Winnipeg. 
In addition, Dauphin despatched 1 bushman 
and Brandon 4 bushmen to camps within the 
Dauphin zone. The interprovincial movement 
was for the most part from Winnipeg, 561 
bushmen, 4 farm hands, 2 construction labour- 
ers, 1 general, 1 cook, 2 fishermen and 2 rock 
drillers going to Port Arthur and vicinity, 13 
bushmen and 1 housekeeper to Yorkton, 1 
female hotel worker to Swift Current, 1 tile 
setter and 1 plasterer to Calgary, and 15 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics to various points 
in Saskatchewan. The two remaining certifi- 
cates were granted by the Dauphin office to 
bushmen who travelled to employment in the 
Prince Albert zone. 


Persons taking advantage of the reduced 
rate from Saskatchewan offices numbered 344. 
Of there 340 went to points within the prov- 
ince and 4 to other provinces. Included in 
the provincial transfers from Regina were 27 
labourers going to Saskatoon, 1 hotel porter 
to Estevan, 2 female hotel workers to Moose 
Jaw, and 8 farm labourers and 4 farm domes- 
tics to Saskatchewan agricultural areas. From 
the Saskatoon office 1 female hotel worker 
was sent to Prince Albert and 9 farm labour- 
ers and 1 farm domestic to rural districts of 
the province; from Weyburn 1 chambermaid 
went to Swift Current, from Moose Jaw, 1 
hotel cook to Estevan and 9 farm labourers 
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and 1 farm domestic to various Saskatchewan 
points, while from Prince Albert 1 edgerman 
travelled to Yorkton, and 1 timekeeper within 
the Prince Albert zone. The balance of the 
provincial movement was of 273 bushmen, 
namely for employment in the Prince Albert 
zone. Of the certificates issued to points out- 
side the province, Saskatoon granted 2 to 
bushmen fer the Dauphin zone and Regina 1 
to a coal miner and 1 to a female companion 
for the Lethbridge and Vancouver zones re- 
spectively. 

The business transacted by Alberta offices 
involved an issue of 278 reduced transportation 
vouchers, 275 of which were for provincial 
stations. Edmonton granted the majority of 
these to 166 bushmen, 8 sawyers, 1 carpenter, 
1 road cutter 4 labourers, 1 millhand, 2 mill- 
wrights, 1 edgerman, 4 fishermen, 2 setters, 2 
miners, 2 mining engineers, 1 flunkey, 1 cookee, 
1 blacksmith, 1 bookkeeper and 2 cooks going 
to points within its own zone, 1 plasterer, 2 
bricklayers, 1 tile setter and 1 housemaid to 
Calgary and 22 farm labourers to agricultural 
parts of the province. The remainder were 
issued by the Calgary office to 1 hotel worker 
for Edmonton, 1 miner for Lethbridge, 7 bush- 
men and 8 female hotel workers for points 
within the Calgary zone, and 32 farm labourers 
and 4 farm domestics for various rural parts. 
The interprovincial transfers included 2 farm 
labourers travelling from Edmonton to Saskat- 
chewan centres and 1 railroad construction 
foreman from Calgary to Prince Albert. 


From British Columbia offices 76 persons 
travelled on the reduced transportation rate, 
73 within the province and 3 to outside points. 
Provincially Nelson transferred 1 ore mill 
operator to Cranbrook, Prince George 1 edger- 
man to Prince Rupert, Vancouver 5 muckers 
and 1 miner to Kamloops, 1 farm hand and 
1 flunkey to Penticton and 2 carpenters and 
1 engineer within its own zone, while Prince 
Rupert despatched 5 miners to points within 
its zone. The remaining 55 were bushmen, 
principally for work in the vicinity of Prince 
George. The movement cutside the province 
was of 3 farm hands 2 of whom travelled from 
Vancouver and one from Victoria to Saskat- 
chewan farms. 


Of the 2,871 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,841 were 
transported by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 486 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
43 by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, and 1 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1927 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1927, were somewhat 


more favourable than during the corresponding 
period of 1926, as there was shown an increase 
of 4 per cent in the number of positions offered 
and of nearly 5 per cent in the placements 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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effected in regular and casual employment. An 
analysis of the different industries showed that 
gains were registered both in vacancies and 
placements in logging, farming, mining, services, 
trade and finance, while manufacturing, trans- 
portation communication and construction 


Saskatchewan and Alberta were the only proy- 
inces to register gains under both comparisons, 
but the increases more than offset the declines 
reported by the remaining provinces. The 
accompanying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 


showed declines in both instances. 


Quebec, 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1927 


Canada by industrial groups in the various 
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provinces during the period October to 
December, 1927. 

From the chart on page 191 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratios of vacancies and of 
placements to applications, showed a sharp 
decline during the months of October and 
November and the first half of December, but 
registered a marked upward trend during the 
latter half of that month, the level of the 
ratios of vacancies to applications at the close 
of 1927, standing 3 points lower than that 
shown in December, 1926, while that of place- 
ments was over 2 points higher. During the 
period October to December, 1927, there was 
a ratio of 77.2 vacancies and 72.5 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 76.9 vacancies and 71.9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period of 1926. 
The average number of applicants registered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,754, of positions offered 1,354, and of place- 
ments effected 1,273, in contrast with a daily 
average of 1,689 applications, 1,299 vacancies 
and 1,214 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the last quarter of 1926. 


During the three months October to 
December 1927 the offices reported that they 


had made 102,224 references to positions and 


had effected a total of 97,957 placements, of 
which 66,778 were in regular employment and 
31,179 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 56,674 were of men and 
10,104 of women, while casual work was found 
for 18,290 men and 12,889 women. Com- 
parison with the same period in 1926 showed 
that 93,458 placements were then made, of 
which 64,240 were in regular employment and 
29.218 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 102,297 men and 32,755 women, 
a total of 135,052, in contrast with a registration 
of 130,000 persons during the same period of 
1926. Employers notified the Service during 
October to December, 1927, of 104,224 vacancies 
of which 77,421 were for men and 26,803 for 
women as compared with 99,558 opportunities 
for work during the corresponding period of 
1926. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions of 
the Employment Service for the month of 
December, 1927. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rate of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EpmontTon, ALBertA—ALBERTA FREE Preuss, 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNion Locau 
No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 
1926, to May 27, 1929. 


Union members only to be employed if they 
are available and the employer to accept union 
conditions provided in the union constitution. 

Disputes to be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of two representatives 
from each party and a fifth to be agreed upon. 
If no settlement is reached through this means, 
the matter will be dealt with as provided by 
the current international arbitration agree- 
ment between the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union. There 
shall be no suspension of work pending a de- 
cision. 


Hours: 45 per week for day work and 42 
for night work. 
Overtime: time and one-half up to 3 hours 


and double time thereafter and on Sundays. 
On Dominion Day, Labour Day, and Christmas 
Day a full holiday shall be allowed and paid 
for. Any work done on these days shall be 
paid for at time and one-half extra. On other 
specified holidays, time and one-half. 


Wages: From May 27, 1926, to May 26, 1927, 
day work 96 cents, night work $1.022 per hour, 
from May 27, 1927 to May 26, 1928, day work 
98 cents, night work $1.04 2 per hour, from 
May 27, 1928, to May 26, 1929, day work 
$1.00, night work $1.06% per hour. Should any 
lower scale of wages be accepted from any 
other publishers of a daily newspaper in Ed- 
monton, the same lower scale to apply to the 
parties of the agreement. 
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Manufacturing: Textile Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrtTaAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE JOURNEYMEN ‘TaILORS UNION OF 
America, Locau No. 178. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927, 
from year to year until 30 days’ notice of 
change is given by either party. 

Wages: Tailors (including operators, press- 
ers and tailors) 91 cents per hour, finishers, 
63 cents and helpers 55 cents.. Female ap- 
prentices to receive $7 per week for first six 
months, with an increase of $3 per week every 
six months, until helper’s minimum is reached. 
If boy apprentices be employed it will be by 
special arrangement with the union. 

All employees to be union members or join 
the union within 10 days after their employ- 
ment. 

Hours: 44 per week with not more than 4 
hours’ overtime in any week; work on Domin- 
ion holidays, time and one-half. 

No employee to be discharged through scar- 
city of work in slack season, after three weeks’ 
employment. 

Incapacitated members may accept  pilece- 
work or a lower weekly wage if agreed to by 
union officers. 

In consideration of the agreement being com- 
plied with, union label to be supplied by the 
union, free of charge. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Toronto, Ont—Cerrtain SHEET MetaL Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE SHEET Merau WorK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 
No. 30. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1927, until 
April 30, 1929. 

This agreement is identical with that pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTrn for June, 1926, with the following 
exceptions: 

Work on Saturday afternoons to be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half rather than 
double time. 

Wages: from May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, 
minimum rate for journeymen sheet metal 
workers, 90 cents, and for junior mechanics 
65 cents per hour. From May 1, 1928, to April 
30, 1929, $1 per hour for journeymen and 75 
eents for junior mechanics. 
® 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MonrreaL, Quressc—MasteR PLUMBERS As- 
SOCIATION OF MONTREAL AND VICINITY 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMB- 
ERS AND SteaMFirrers, Locat No. 144. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1927, to April 30, 1929, and from year to year 
until notice is given by either party 60 days 
prior to the expiry date in any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: 75 cents per hour from Sept. 1, 
1927, to April 30, 1928, and 85 cents from May 
1, 1928, to April 30, 1929. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
after midnight until starting time and all work 
on Sundays and certain holidays, double time. 
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For out of town work, fare and board to be 
paid and time travelling to and from such 
work at the rate of single time. In localities 
where no union exists the hours may be ex- 
tended to 10 hours per day at single time rate. 

Union members only to be employed if such 
are available and union members to work only 
for a recognized master plumber or heating 
contractor, and will not instal any apparatus 
not supplied by a recognized plumber or heat- 
ing contractor. 

No plumber shall be employed who does not 
carry a journeyman plumber’s city license and 
no member of the union shall be permitted to 
operate or carry a master’s license. 

The union agrees not to make any rules or 
regulations which will curtail the output of 
work or interfere with the operations or 
directions of employers. 

No members of the union shall work for 
general contractors during term of this agree- 
ment. 

Any dispute between the parties which can- 
not be adjusted by representatives of both 
organizations shall be referred to a joint arbi- 
tration board composed of three masters and 
three journeymen. This board shall have full 
power to settle such grievance and appoint an 
arbitrator, if necessary, the arbitrator to be a 
Dominion government official and his decision 
to be final. 


MontreaL, QuesEc—J. B. BatLLarceon Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BripGe, STRUCTURAL, OR- 
NAMENTAL AND REINFORCED JRONWORKERS, 
MacHINERY Movers, DERRICKMEN AND 
Riccrrs, Loca No. 417. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
20, 1927, to June 30, 1928. 

Hours: 8 per day; overtime, time and one- 
half till midnight, double time thereafter, ex- 
cept when work is night work only, the night 
gang to start work before midnight and work 
74 hours and be paid for 8 hours. After 73 
hours, overtime at time and one-half; double 
time for work on Sundays and certain holidays. 

Wages: journeymen $1.00 per hour, appren- 
tices 75 cents and foreman $1.15 per hour. 

Union members only to be employed, and 
work to be that covered by and enumerated in 
the union constitution. 

One apprentice allowed for every four jour- 
neymen. 

For out of town work travelling time up to 
8 hours out of 24 to be paid for and railroad 
fare to be paid. 

No employee to be discriminated against for 
union activities. 

Union members do not bind themselves to 
work on jobs where there are labour troubles. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Haurrax, N.S—Cerrtain STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL Lonc- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 269. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 

30, 1927, to November 30, 1928. 

Wages: 70 cents per hour for day work and 

80 for night work, with 10 cents per hour extra 
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for handling full cargoes of cement or for 
handling bulk grain or full cargoes of slag or 
fertilizer, or when a ship has more than one 
hundred tons in any one hold. For work on 
ships with cargo on fire or with hatches af- 
fected by fire, smoke, steam or gas, the rate 
shall be $1.40 per hour for day work and $1.60 
per hour for night work. Work on Sundays, 
after 6 pm. on Saturdays, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday and Labour Day, double rates ex- 
cept in case of ships with cargo on fire, when 
rate will be $2.10 for day and $2.40 for night 
work. If required to work meal hours, double 
time until relieved. It ghall be optional with 
any man not to work longer than 20 consecu- 
tive hours. 


From 7 a.m. to midnight, waiting time to be 
paid full rate for first hour of each period 
and one-half rate for succeeding hours until 
midnight; after midnight full rate to be paid. 


When men are ordered to work in gangs 
they shall receive at least two hours’ pay 
whether they start work or not unless weather 
conditions are unfavourable. 


In case of minor disputes the business mana- 
ger of the union is empowered to confer with 
the employees and their decision will be bind- 
ing on union members. 


St. Joun, N.B—Variovs Sreamsuip Com- 
PANIES TRADING To THE Port or St. JoHN 


AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION—GENERAL LONGSHORE 
Workers. Loca, No. 273. 


Agreement to be in effect from December L 
1927, to November 30, 1928, and thereafter 
from year to year until either party serves 
30 days’ notice of change before November 30 
of any year. 

Wages: 70 cents per hour day or night for 
handling general cargo and 80 cents for bulk 
cargoes. 

If required to work during meal hours, 
double time until relieved. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day’s or night’s 
work. 

Two hours’ pay to be allowed when men 
are ordered out for day work, unless weather 
conditions unfavourable. Double time for work 
on Sundays and certain holidays, and for Sat- 
urday afternoons from June 1 to September 30. 

Any disputes between the two parties shall 
be referred to a committee consisting of three 
members, one selected by the companies, one 
by the longshoremen and a third jointly sel- 
ected by the first two. A majority decision 
of this committee shall be binding and there 
shall be no suspension of work pending such 
decision. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Various Sreamsuie Com- 
PANIES ‘TRADING TO THE Port or @r. 
JOHN AND THE INTERNATIONAL LoNG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION—CoAL HAnp- 
LERS AND TRIMMERS. LocaL No. 810. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 

1927, to November 30, 1928, and thereafter 

from year to year until either party gives 


notice of change 30 days prior to expiry of 
agreement in any year. 


Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able, and if not, non-union men may not work 
longer than ‘to finish one ship; all foremen 
must be members of the union and they are to 
hire all men. 


Wages: 80 cents per hour day work and 
$1 per hour night work. 


Waiting time shall be paid for at full rate 
for first hour and half rate for succeeding 
hours. 


Double time for work on Sundays and cer- 
tain holidays and for Saturday afternoons 
from June 1, to September 30, and if required 
to work during meal hours double time until 
relieved. 

Two hours’ pay to be allowed when men are 
ordered out for day work and three hours pay 
when ordered out for night work. Same pro- 
vision made for settling disputes as in the 
agreement summarized above for General Long- 
shore Workers. 


St, Joun, N.B—Various Sreamsutips’ Com- 
PANIES TRADING TO THE Port or St. JoHN 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION—STEAMSHIP Horse, AND 
Cartte Frrrers’, Srauers’, Liners’, AND 
CLEANERS’ Union, Loca No. 1039. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1927, to November 30, 1928, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice of change 
30 days prior to expiry of agreement in any 
year. 

Union to supply the necessary men for the 
work. 


Wages: 65 cents per hour for day work and 
973 cents for night work. 


For Sundays and certain holidays, double 
time for day work and double time and one- 
half for night work and double time if required 
to work during meal hours until relieved. 

Two hours’ pay to be allowed when men are 
ordered out for day or night work. 

Same provision made for settling disputes as 
in the agreement summarized above for General. 
Longshore Workers. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—THE CrescENT CREAMERY: 
CoMPANY AND THE Crry Dairy Limrrep 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Heirers or AMERICA—MimLK Wacon 
Drivers AND Datry Emp.Loyrers Loca, 
Locat No. 119. 


Agreement to be in effect until October 31, 
1928, and from year to year until 30 days 
notice is given by either party prior to No- 
vember of any year. 


Union members only to be employed or those 
who will join the union within fifteen days 
of employment. 

Employees through their representative to 
have the right to discuss any grievances with 
company officials. 
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No boys or unauthorized person shall be per- 
mitted to ride on wagons or serve customers. 


No wagons to be loaded before 5.30 a.m. in 
winter months or before 4 a.m. in summer 
months. 

Choice of routes to be based on seniority 
and efficiency. } 

One day off in seven to be granted with pay. 


Stablemen to work 6 days per week and 8 
hours per day with seven days’ holidays with 
full pay annually. 


Wages: Retail drivers, minimum of $29 per 
week with commissions on increased sales; 
spare route men and reliefmen, $35 per week 
and auto truck drivers, teamsters and whole- 
sale drivers, $31, stablemen, $25, special de- 
livery drivers, $25. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARPENTERS AND EMPLOYERS IN 
TORONTO 


"ERE following agreements have been signed 

in Toronto between organizations of car- 
penters and certain organizations of contractors 
employing carpenters,as to wages and working 
conditions from January 1, 1928. The issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre for November and De- 
cember, 1927 contained information as to the 
recent strike of carpenters and the sympathetic 
strikes of workers in other building trades, ow- 
ing to the refusal of the employers to agree 
to the closed union shop for the United Bro- 
therhood. The increase in wages from 90 
cents per hour to $1 per hour had been pre- 
viously agreed upon, 


Worxinc AGREEMENT between The General 
Contractors’ Association of the City of 
Toronto, parties of the First Part and 
Local Union No. 27 of Toronto and 
District, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Partes of the 
Second Part. 


This Agreement shall take effect on the first 
day of January, 1928, between the two bodies 
aforementioned, and remain in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1928. 

(2) Under the terms of this Agreement, eight 
hours shall constitute a full working day for the 
first five days of the week, and four hours on 
Saturday, the hours of work to be from 8 a.m. 
to 5 pm., and on Saturday from 8 a.m. to 12 
noon. One hour shall be allowed from 12 noon 
to 1 p.m. for lunch, unless it is mutually ar- 
ranged that only one-half hour shall be taken 
for lunch, then, in such cases, the quitting time 
shall be 4.30 p.m. 

(3) All work done on Sundays, New _Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day and Christmas, shall be paid for at the 
rate of double time. Work done during the 
first three hours after the regular quitting time 
on all week days, including Saturday, shall be 
paid for at the rate of time-and-one-half; after 
the first three hours the rate shall be double 
time. Two or more shifts may be employed, and 
in such cases the 2nd and 38rd shifts shall be of 
seven hours each, the men to receive eight 
hours wages for seven hours work. No man 
shall be allowed to work on more than one shift 
in any 24 consecutive hours. 

(4) The minimum rate of wage for carpen- 
ters in Toronto and District (as defined later) 
during the term of this Agreement shall be 
One Dollar ($1) per hour. 

(5) Carpenters shall be paid every week. In 
case of discharge the men shall immediately be 


paid their wages in full. In case of quitting, 
those doing so shall be paid on the regular pay 
day. When a man is to be discharged or when 
a man decides to quit, one hour’s notice shall 
be given in either case. 

(6) A room shall be provided by the em- 
ployer with sufficient space for carpenters to 
eat their noonday meal. This room shall be 
properly heated during cold weather. A _ tool 
house shall also be provided by the employer 
for the safeguarding and storage of tools. 

(7) The business agent of the Union shall 
have access to the job during working hours, 
but must first make application to the superin- 
tendent. The agent shall not interfere with the 
progress of the work. 

8) For the purpose of this Agreement, To- 
ronto and District jurisdiction shall be held to 
include the City of Toronto and northward to 
the southerly limit of Richmond Hill; eastward 
to the easterly limit of Whitby, westward to the 
7th Trafalgar Line. 

(9) In the event of disputes or grievances 
arising which cannot be settled satisfactorily 
by the contracting firm in question and the busi- 
ness agent, or in the event of any violation 
of the clauses of this Agreement by either 
party, the matter in dispute shall be referred 
to a Conciliation Board, said Board to be com- 
posed of three (3) members of each party, and 
the Board shall convene within forty-eight (48) 
hours and report its decision. Furthermore no 
strike or lock-out shall take place until an 
international officer of the Union and the chair- 
man of the General Contractors’ Association 
has investigated the matter and rendered a 
decision. 

(10) Negotiations toward any new agreement 
shall commence not later than November 1, 1928. 

(11) This Agreement shall be effective only 
when signed by the chairman and secretary of 
the Party of the First Part, and by the proper 
representatives of the Local Union No. 27, and 
also by an official international officer of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. 

Dated at Toronto, this 19th day of November, 

1927; 


Signed on behalf of the General Contractors’ 
Association of the City of Toronto. 


Isaac ILstey, Chairman. 
P: W. Price, Secretary. 


Signed on behalf of Local Union No. 27. 


Percy NuGENT, President. 
FRANK WARD, Secretary. 


Signed as a witness on behalf of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. 

J. F. MARSH, 
General Representative. 
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AGREEMENT between The Toronto Builders Ex- 
change of the Criy of Toronto repre- 
sented by the Carpenters and General 
Contractors of the First Part and The To- 

-ronto District Managing Committee of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada of the 
Second Part. 


This Agreement shall take effect on the first 
day of January, 1928, between the two bodies 
aforementioned, and shall remain in effect until 
the 3lst day of December, 1929. 

Clause 1—Any change in this agreement re- 
quested by either party must be made three 
months prior to December 31, 1929, and noti- 
fication of same will be given in writing. 

Clause 2—The party of the Second Part, as 
a whole will not order any strike against mem- 
bers of the First Part, either individually or col- 
lectively, nor shall any members of the party 
of the Second Part, leave their work before the 
matter in dispute is brought before the Joint 
Arbitration Board hereinafter described, for 
settlement, such Board to be called within forty- 
eight hours. A Joint Arbitration Board of 
three members from each party shall be ap- 
pointed forthwith to carry out terms set in this 
clause. 

Clause 3—Under this agreement, eight hours 
shall constitute a full working day, for the 
first five days of the week, and four hours on 
Saturday, the hours to be from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Saturday from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. Where it 
‘is agreeable to both parties of this agreement 
to take half an hour for lunch then the quitting 
time shall be 4.30 p.m. 

Clause 4—All work done after 12 noon on 
Saturdays, also Sundays, New Year’s Day, Vic- 
toria Day, shall be paid at the rate of double 
time. Work may be done in the case of an 
emergency for the first two hours after the 
regular quitting time for the first five days 
of the week and shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one half, all other overtime to be 
paid for at double rate. 

Clause 5—When work is carried on in two or 
more shifts, the second and third shifts shall 
be paid eight hours time for seven hours work. 
The men shall not work on any more than one 
shaft in twenty-four hours, unless paid for such 
time as rates covered in clause 4 of this agree- 
ment. First shift to work regular hours, if 


other hours, they shall be paid the same rate 
as second and third shifts. Saturdays 4 hours 
working pay, for 34 hours work. 

Clause 6—The rate of wages for carpenters 
in this district as agreed between the parties 
hereto, as and from January 1, 1928, to and in- 
clusive of December 31, 1929, shall be one dollar 
per hour. 

Clause 7—When men are moved from one job 
to another during working hours, car fare shall 
be paid by the employer, and time in transit. 

Clause 8—The jurisdiction to which these 
rules apply shall be a radius of eight miles 
from Bloor and Yonge Streets, Toronto. The 
contractors agree to pay the rate of wages and 
observe the working conditions as set forth in 
this agreement within the said eight miles 
radius; also pay transportation charges both 
ways outside of this radius. 

Clause 9.—It is also agreed that a room shall 
be provided with sufficient space, heat, and 
equipment exclusively for carpenters to eat 
their meals, and be used for the storage of 
their tools, a lock and key to be provided. 

Clause 10—The party of the Second Part 
agrees to give the parties of the First Part a 
preference in the supply of carpenters and join- 
ers available; and further, the Party of the 
First Part agrees to apply to the office of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters when in need of men. 

Clause 11—The rates of pay for apprentices 
shall be as follows:— 

ee the First year, twenty-five cents (25) per 

our. 

For the Second year, thirty-five cents (35) per 


hour. 
For the Third year forty-five cents (45) per 


hour. 
For the Fifth year, sixty cents (60) per hour 


On behalf of the Carpenters and General Con- 
tractors, of the Toronto Builders Ex- 
change, Party of the First Part. 

(Signed) S. L. LANs, 
Pres. EH. R. French & Son. 


On behalf of the Toronto District Managing 
Committee, Amalgamated Carpenters of 
Canada. 

(Signed) Grorce THOMSON, 
WILLIAM W. Youna. 


Dated at Toronto on this 24th day of December, 
18278 
Witness: GrorGE GANDER, Secretary. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN DECEMBER AND DURING 
1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities in December, 1927, was the 
highest for that month since this record was 
begun in 1920, the authorizations being valued 
at $11,744,094. This was a seasonal decrease of 
8.6 per cent as compared with the November 
total of $12,849,089, but an increase of 2.0 
per cent as compared with the aggregate of 
$11,508,818 in December, 1926, the previous 
high level for the month. 
Detailed statements were received from 
some fifty cities, showing that they had issued 
over 590 permits for dwellings valued at more 


than $3,400,000 and about 1,200 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. During November the 
construction was authorized of some 1,200 
dwellings and 2,300 other buildings, estimated 
to cost nearly $6,000,000 and $6,700,000, re- 
spectively. 


As compared with the preceding month, 
British Columbia registered an increase of 
$675,721 or 48.7 per cent in the value of the 
building permits issued. Of the declines in 
the remaining provinces, those of $724,207 or 
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17.5 per cent in Quebec and $493,670 or 7.6 
per cent in Ontario were the largest. 

As compared with December, 1926, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
recorded increases in the value of building 
authorized, Ontario showing the most marked 
gain of $2,697,364 or 82.0 per cent. The other 
provinces reported reductions in the value of 
building authorized, that of $3,648,200 or 51.6 
per cent in Quebec being the greatest. 

Montreal registered a decrease in the buud- 
ing permits issued as compared with Novem- 
ber, and also as compared with the exception- 
ally high total of December, 1926. In 
Toronto and Vancouver there were increases 
in both comparisons, while Winnipeg, showed 
a loss in the former and a gain in the latter. 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, Belle- 
ville, Chatham, Sarnia, Brandon, Moose Jaw 
and Victoria recorded increases in both com- 
parisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1927 —The following 
table gives the value of the building author- 
ized by 63 cities during December and in the 
twelve months of each year since 1920. the 
1927 figures are unrevised, while for the pre- 
ceding years the statistics are revised. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices for 
building materials for those years are also 
given (1918=100). 














Average 
Value of Perinits Issued | Indexes of 
Wholesale 
Year — Prices of 
In, In Twelve | Building 
December Months Materials 
1927 RE. PREP ARNT: t $11, 744, 094/$185, 451, 271 147-7 
POQG Perm eeays eee | 11,508,818} 156,386,607 149-2 
Cpe eT ee eer tee 7,363,777| 125,029,367 153-7 
LOE ee ee ik abetoes 6,463,319| 126,583, 148 159-1 
HO2G Rete orien, ee str 6,974,256] 133,521,621 166-8 
TRUDE he a RAN ie Red ae 9,517,402! 148,215,407 162-2 
NEPAL Ate Sy 2 ae) 3 2 a 5,537,330) 116,794,414 183-2 
19209 is eine vee 4,844,354) 117,019,622 214-9 





The December total for the 63 cities was 
the highest in the record, as shown above, 
while the unrevised statistics for 1927 also 
show that last year’s aggregate was greater 
than in any other of the seven preceding years, 
exceeding the previous high level of 1926 by 
18.6 per cent. The twelve months’ total for 
the 35 cities was exceeded only once (in 1913) 
since the record was begun in 1910. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
November and December, 1927, and December, 


1926. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 
ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 


CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 
CITIES. 











~ Cities December, | November,| December, 

1927 1927 1926 

$ $ $ 

P.E.1.-Charlottetown. Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 29,335 67,583 18,917 
ERMC ED ay tan 4 eee 29,335 57,403 8,365 
New Glasgow....... Nil 730 500 
"Sydney es Nil 9,450 10,052 
New Brunswick..... 9,025 16,945 10, 800 

Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
Bs MONG LONER ese hae ne 1,250 1,450 3, 800 
eS aah JON see tae « 7,770 15,495 7,000 
Quebec.............. 3,416,882 | 4,141,089 | 7,065,082 

*Montreal—* Maison- 
NOUV Pic MR A es 2,481,225 3,537,955 6, 890, 170 
Quebec tasszer. acei 27.200 348,554 47,522 
Shawinigan Falls.... Nil 9,500 1,300 
*Sherbrooke......... 65,000 49,100 2,350 
*Three Rivers....... 769,375 102,275 S265: 
*Westmount......... 124,007 93, 705 40,975 
Ontario.............. 5,988,646 | 6,482,316 | 3,291,282 
‘Belleville Mega toates 536,550 13,075 4,700 
SG aAMblOnde ca Ber ake 6,585 31,276 11,700 
Chathame...s cee 51,900 12,450 34,450 
*Fort William........ 8, 200 40, 850 26, 205 
Galtes 4. 2985 ede 2,500 20, 800 565 
*Guelphi s)he sels 3,29 2715280 2,260 
SELIM UECONG Anes. «3 185,000 479,700 186,100 
EAL EG HS IO CMSA SONA BERS & 955 182,921 810 
SIitGheneD. soeoaeee te 13,162 71,188 60, 263 
2HOndon. fades «os ae 63,260 246,585 114,415 
Niagara Falls....... 43,540 Ate 5 75 21,608 
Oshawa. seekeoaeee 278, 875 361,635 29,179 
FMEA W AE edycpeis ania 491,720 288, 8380 604, 080 
Owen Sound........ 1,000 3,500 5,200 
*Peterborough....... 9,525 24,485 18,315 
PRORGAT COUP aes. 12,909 ol alel 1,740 
+Stratiord Asians. . 2,300 14,095 765 
*St. Catharcines...... 84,915 87,198 21,970 
TS Ge DWOMAS salves sins 550 3,475 2,220 
SAMHIaagvey. | ee eaves 75,765 57,452 17, 825 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 1,740 9,315 1,435 
*Toronto.............| 3,880,107 | 3,011,568 | 1,240,785 
York and Kast 

York Townships.. 237, 850 620,020 143,225 
Welland's, 402 £0 8,515 4,520 1,365 
AWANGSOL cajae te’ Rue 410,625 496,328 611,255 
ROE CE Stee tee srets are 17, 800 47,650 59, 000 
IRIVersldGi.n. Omsk 25,825 43,725 27,400 
Sandwich ini. os 11,050 33,100 26, 700 
Walkerville......... 49,000 91,000 15,000 
Woodstock.......... 23,628 6,129 746 
Manitoba............. 106,352 354, 460 82,150 
wl BY 31; 0V6 (0) 11 AN ae RE 30, 000 4,900 8,425 
St. Boniface......... 11,602 50,610 6,175 
*Winnlpessanaeee ose 64,750 298,950 17,550 
Saskatchewan....... 78, 900 212,120 10,400 
*Moose Jaw........-.. 29, 800 6,145 6090 
SReginasj. dans. 8,450 52,400 2,800 
7 SASK AGOOMN Nave eauhe 40,650 153: 07D 7,000 
Alberta. Sn. cca 50,563 185,996 87,850 
ELOP Tae) aie wedmetale ois 39,613 103,306 39,900 
*HdmoOntont sacs. 4 4 - 3,025 51,770 38, 950 

Lethbridge......... 7,700 12,370 Nil 
Medicine Hat....... 225 18,460 9,000 
British Columbia....| 2,064,391 1,388,670 992,337 
ISammloopsscse sscee. 320 Nil 42,594 
Nanaimo see... eae Nil 2,950 2,960 
*New Westminster... 12,150 20,600 38,425 
Prince Rupert....... 12,900 6,775 22,340 
FV SNCGUVET aac «3: 968,385 625,370 408,175 
Point Grey....... 124,300 185, 880 371, 700 
North Vancouver. 8,450 11,280 16,001 
South Vancouver.. 30,950 126,150 70,320 
SVietorias susie 906,936 409,665 19,822 
Total—63 Cities...... 11,744,094 | 12,849,089 | 11,508, 818 
*Total—35 Cities..... 10,182,107 | 10,984,933 10,577,529 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in connec- 
tion with the works of construction contained 
the following fair wages clause :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custo- 
mary in the trade in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from 
time to time determine for the purposes of this 
contract, what are the current or fair reason- 
able rates of wages, and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such deci- 
sion, provided that his determination and any 
amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immedi- 
ately preceding the date thereof. 


Two of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 

Three contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed, as sanc- 
tioned by the Fair Wages Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair and 
reasonable rate, and shall work such hours as 
those fixed by the custom of the trade as re- 
spects hours in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
aS respects hours in the district then fair and 
reasonable hours, except for the protection of 
life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what 
is the current or a fair and _ reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 


Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies - 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc, 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of 
Labour make it expedient that he should do so, 
he may decide what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, and 
what is the proper classification- of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the contrac- 
tor shall adjust the wages and hours and classi- 
fication of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the contractor shall fail so 
to do, or fail at any time to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour wages according to the 
rates set forth in the schedule or fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding 
overtime and classification, the Minister of Lab- 
our may authorize and direct the Minister to 
pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys ow- 
ing by the Government to the contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the con- 
tractor, and the contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direc- 
tion and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be 
exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the contractor and the class of employ- 
ees to which such employee or employees belong 
or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule, inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 


_ wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
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men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in re- 
spect of work and labour performed in the ex- 
ecution of the contract unless and until he shall 
have filed with the Minister in support of his 
claim for payment a statement attested by sta- 
tutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of Labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in re- 
spect of the said work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the contract have been duly complied with; nor, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further de- 
tailed information and evidence as the Minister 
may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
that the conditions herein contained to secure 
the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in re- 
spect of which payment is demanded have been 
paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall have 
the like rights in respect of moneys so owing 
them as if such moneys were payable to them in 
respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned is prohibited unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-contrac- 
tors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed ghall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to the 
said contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary 
to the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusuic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a gasoline power work boat 


for the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of ° 
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contractor, Bertram Foster, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 27, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $4,460. 














Rates of 
Trade or Clacs of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per day 
Ma OUTETS Behe Mee lee eg ae ly 3 60 8 
HULLS Teer, Mea tem cso alsa ae, 5 44 8 
Machinistemeie.tolcatisat ee nee. 5 44 8 
Blacksmith ns UNM ese ta eae ie G10.) 5 80 8 
ain verse ee ante mua tice mt 6 00 » 8 
Ship sicarpenters. heen thes . ehise 6 25 8 
TO Mens de Mersey ee al Lue eile 5, aii 6 25 8 
Walkers iyo sed Me eval sats tee de 6 25 8 
MNSCTPICIANG YEW. Eh... chdec ae y 7 00 8 
Building carpentersave/ si... ss /s8 ee 7 00 8 
DOMOTSG | KA TEAR aah Nonee Ue 7 00 8 
Sheettmetaliworkers dase sce 7 60 8 
ALATISMAT EAS Waele ee ds N ieee hs Se NUR 7 60 8 
PAU DOTS wrk), ae teone ERA tiscin ehslatinaneiene 8 00 8 
Genoral foremen sisson 4. gues oe | 8 00 8 
4 80 8 


Construction of a breakwater of combined 
gravel and rubble mound construction at 
Powell River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Stuart Cameron and Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, December 23, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $19,200. 


Rate of 
Trade or Class of Labour | wagesnot| Hours Hours 
less than | per day | per week 
per day 
Piledriver foremens.!....... 9 50 8 48 
Piledriver engineers......... 8 50 8 48 
Derrick engineers........... 8 50 8 48 
I TETNETI MN eentnts Caetano 5 00 8 48 
Piledrivermen))/).005.)/522 7 50 8 48 
Boomament th boas we ee 7 50 8 48 
IDenrickimont nese see fees 7 50 8 48 
Bridgemrent ni sew ky. ei 7 50 8 48 
Dredge runner.............. 10 00 8 48 
Dredge cranesmen.......... 8 00 8 48 
Dredge firemen............. 5 00 8 48 
Dregermate) >)... aeckinnare.s 5 00 8 48 
Dredge engineer............. 150 00 to 
200 00 per 
month 
Dredge deckhand........... 4 40 8 48 
Dredge scowhand........... 4 40 8 48 
Quarry foreman: ..f.cs a neiveey- 10 00 8 48 
DD ETIeT EER a ontaae fo ake es 6 00 8 48 
Powdermen.................{6.00 to 6.80 8 48 
Bridge carpenters........... 7 50 8 48 
TEADOUBCRS Ri esl tegen eee ee 3 60 8 48 


Construction of Hangar No. 1, at St. Hu- 
bert, P.Q. (Montreal Air Harbour). Name of 
contractors, Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
30, 1927. Amount of contract, $8,400. 

Construction of a pier and quay at Sorel, 
in Sorel Harbour, Richelieu County, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Dufresne Construction 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 15, 1927. Amount of con- 
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tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$349,802.82. 

Harbour improvements at Port Burwell, 
Elgin County, Ont., consisting of the con- 
struction of a Rubble Mound Checkwater 
from the middle of the existing breakwater, 
a Rubble Mound Extension to the said break- 
water, and repairs to the existing Rubble 
Mound Wall. Name of contractors, Port 
Arthur Construction Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 28, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $435,584.25. 

Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Supply and installation of fittings in the 
Minto Street Armoury, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, Robert Nicholas Wyatt, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, December 
13, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $14,963.78. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Public Building at Durham, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Company, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 23, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $1,275. 
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Alterations and additions to interior fit- 
tings in the Post Office Building, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, C. F. Perry Con- 
tracting Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 28, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $4,130. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in January, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Amount 
of Orders 


Nature of Orders 





Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals............ $ 762 55 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 151 53 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 

P21 FC aie RN ae FE hd lh iat AES MIE ie Oe Gie 10,645 59 
Stamping pads, INK, CLG rtaccccsccec ce spul oe Mem cer 187 90 | 
Bag hitting. va. Sees ee Meee poe see eis See eee 3,622 30 
Scales fel) Pee, OS. POR 125 00 
Rural mail boxes. (os seas aie. 0s. a 26,931 00 
Lettemboxesswx -ausdivek peer Gieks tes tais laa ston 1,775 95 


Minimum Wage Legislation in the United States 


The International Labour Office publishes 
in the January number of the IJnterna- 
tional Labour Review an article entitled 
“Minimum Wake Legislation in the United 
States” by Rudolf Broda, A.M., J.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Social Science, Antioch 
College, Ohio. After outlining the history of 
the movement in the United States the 
writer examines the characteristics of existing 
legislation; the field of its application, the 
principal of wage-fixing, and machinery for 
the purpose. He then studies in detail the 
Massachusetts law—the first to come into 
effect in the United States. Finally, an 
analysis is made of the practical effects of the 
legal regulation of minimum wages from the 
point of view of the workers, the employers, 
and industry respectively. From this it 
would appear that regulation has given satis- 
factory results, without involving the parties 
concerned in any disagreeable consequences. 


Professor Broda’s study shows that the in- 
fluence of minimum wage legislation in the 
United States on the lot of individuals or 
groups has not been very great. Minimum 
wages are not applied to home work, which 
in other countries most needs that protection 
and even in the United States offers much 
lower wages than those paid in factories. As 


he points out, the majority of the women - 


employed in workshops and stores, and pro- 
tected by American minimum wage legisla- 
tion, live at home, and there was no great 
poverty to be relieved, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the United States generally being too 
prosperous for that condition. Among female 
workers living alone, however, there was real 
poverty; this class constitutes only a minority 
of American working women, but to them the 
minimum wage has been a great benefit. 
Against these limited but good results, he finds, 
on the other hand, no evil results whatever. 
The cases of elimination of slow workers have 
been few, and frequently this elimination, in 
the case of very young and inexperienced 
girls, has even perhaps been a benefit in- 
ducing them to perfect their training first 
before working for wages. No employment 
has resulted to any considerable extent; 
superior workers have not been injured; and 
the assumption that the minimum tends to 
become the maximum has proved to he 
purely imaginary. 

The writer concludes by stating: “ Other 
nations can learn from American experience 
that it is perfectly feasible for an otherwise 
prosperous country to rajse the living stan- 
dards of its self-supporting working women 
to standards of decency without any harm to 
other superior interests, through the instru- 
mentality of minimum wage legislation.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


(PRE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being again slightly 
higher, while the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale prices continued to- 
wards somewhat lower levels. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.19 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $11.17 for De- 
cember, 1927; $11.37 for January, 1927; $11.68 
for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 1925; 
$10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 
1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for Janu- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 
1914, The advance was due mainly to higher 
prices for beef, although there were slight in- 
creases in the prices of veal, mutton, fresh eggs, 
creamery butter, rolled oats and evaporated 
apples. Slight declines occurred in the prices 
of fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, rice, sugar 
and tea. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.41 at the beginning of January, as com- 
pared with $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.59 
for January, 1927; $21.96 for January, 1926; 
$21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 
1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.61 for January, 
1918; and $14.41 for January, 1914. Fuel was 
practically unchanged. Rent was_ slightly 
higher in the average, an increase having been 
reported from Oshawa. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according to 
the commercial importance of the commodi- 
ties, declined slightly, being 151.2 for January, 
as compared with 151.8 for December, 1927; 
150.6 for January, 1927; 1638 for January, 
1926; 165.5 for January, 1925; 156.9 for Janu- 
ary, 1924: 151.4 for January, 1923; 151.7 for 
January, 1922; 200.6 for January, 1921; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 283.4 for January, 
1920; 206.1 for January, 1919; and 191.7 for 
January, 1918. Thirty-one prices quotations 
were lower, forty-two were higher, while one 
hundred and sixty-three were unchanged, 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials, two of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced, while five were un- 
changed, The Vegetables and their Products 
eroup advanced, declines in the prices of flour, 


rubber, tea, lemons and oranges being more 
than offset by advances in the prices of most 
grains, shorts, potatoes, apples, coffee, rosin and 
turpentine. The Animals and their Products 
eroup and the Non-Ierrous Metals group de- 
clined, the former due to lower prices for eggs, 
pork products and butter, which more than off- 
set higher prices for livestock, leather and beef, 
and the latter due to somewhat lower prices 
for aluminium, silver, lead, tin, spelter and 
solder. In the Fibres, Textile and Textile Pro- 
ducts group slightly higher prices for silk and 
wool offset lower prices for cotton and flax 
fibre, the index remaining at the same level as 
last month, The other groups which were un- 
changed were: the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group; the Iron and its Products group; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, higher prices for 
coffee, potatoes, apples, beef and mutton being 
more than offset by lower prices for flour, 
lemons, oranges, pork products, butter and 
eggs. Producers’ goods advanced somewhat, 
due to higher prices for materials for the tex- 
tile and clothing industry, for the leather in- 
dustry; for the meat packing industries; and 
for milling industries, Materials for the 
metal working industries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, due to 
lower prices for eggs, lemons, oranges, rubber, 
cotton and non-ferrous metals, which more 
than offset increases for grains, potatoes, coffee, 
apples, livestock, hides, beef, silk and wool. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods showed 
only minor changes, the level of the group 
being slightly higher than in the previous 
month, Domestic farm products, articles of 
marine origin and of mineral origin were 
slightly lower, while articles of forest origin 
were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
the wholesale prices of about eighty commodi- 
ties, based upon prices in 1923 and weighted 
according to the physical volume of produc- 
tion of each commodity included, showed 
little change, being 96.65 for January, as com- 
pared with 96.51 for December, 1927; 96.73 
for November, 1927; 96.63 for January, 1927; 
and 99.67 for January, 1926. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 
The index number calculated by the Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics is based upon the 
prices of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 
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being taken as the base, that is equal to 100, 
the figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on ‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A de- 
scription of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the cur- 
rent month and for certain preceding dates. 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from month 
to month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, except milk 
and bread, are the averages of quotations re- 
ported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of represen- 
tative butchers and grocers in each. The prices 
of fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and gale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
‘rates for six-romed houses of two classes in dis- 
tricts extensively occupied by workingmen. The 
first class is of houses in good condition, favour- 
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ably located in such districts with good modern 
conveniences. The second class is of houses in 
fair condition less desirably located, but still 
fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. 
For some articles comparatively large quanti- 
ties are included owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples and 
prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is exag- 
gerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, eac., included were adapted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 








Commodities |Quan-j (t) | (ft) | 1910] 1913} Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan.| Jan.} Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Dec] Jan. 








tity |1900] 1905 1914] 1916] 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921] 1922] 1923] 1924] 1925] 1926] 1927] 1927] 1928 
Cc. Cc. Cc. i* tc. c c,. Cc. Cc Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 Ibs.]27-2| 80-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 47-2] 63-8] 73-6] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-21 56-4] 57-41 61-21 62-8 
Beef, shoulder..} 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 32-4] 45-0] 51-6] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4] 28-4] 30-61 31-81 34-81 36-4 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 17-8] 25-3] 27-7] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-81 18-51 19-9] 21-01 21-7 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 21-1] 31-2] 34-9] 32-31 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 26-9] 27-6] 28-9] 28-5] 28-6] 29-0 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-6] 19-9] 33-1] 36-9] 36-5] 36-C] 26-7] 26-7] 24-1] 24-1] 28-5] 28-8] 26-3] 25-9 
Aye aaah 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-2] 36-0) 62-6] 70-8 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 47-6] 46-81 53-8] 54-8] 52-0] 51-2 
acon, reak- ‘ 
ee Bae eee 1 “ 115-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24-8] 26-7] 44-8] 51-0] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7] 41-41 41-8] 37-61 37-2 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ [26-2] 28-2} 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 36-6] 68-6] 73-8] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-61 46-0] 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-41 44-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7| 30-0} 33-3} 33-7| 45-5] 46-4] 63-31 73-6] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5| 64-11 64-3 
Eggs, storage...} 1 “ {20-2} 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 33-41 36-1] 51-2] 62-5] 69-5] 75-7| 58-7| 46-6] 46-9] 51-91 50-1] 52-7] 52-01 52-0 
Milks}: eee 4 6 qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 52-2) 71-4] 82-8! 90-6] 93-0] 79-8! 71-4] 74-4] 73-21 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 73-8 
ae 2 Ibs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0} 66-6] 93-81106-0}135-2]113-4] 83-4! 81-0] 85-41 79-41 92-0] 86-0] 85-8] 85-8 
ae nak cream- 

a GO “ 125-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 38-1] 51-2] 59-1] 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5) 48-21 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 46-71 47-0 
Choad old.. 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-3] 24-4] 33-3] 35-7| 40-9] 39-2] 32-61§30-7|§33-2|§29-01§33-4]§30-5/§32-01§32-1 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6| 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 22-4] 30-4] 33-91 38-11 37-5} 29-3 §30-7| §33 -21§29 -0| §33-4] §30-5|§32-0]§32-1 
Bready Pe 115 “ 155-5] 58-5! 66-0] 61-5] 64-2} 66-01114-01120-0/120-5]132-0/105-0/100-5|100-5/112-5/115-5|114-01115-51115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0) 32-0] 37-0] 65-0] 69-0] 74-0] 68-0] 48-0]§44-0/§42-0|$55-01§54-0] 52-0]852-0]§52-2 
Rolled oats.. 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5} 24-0} 35-0] 40-0] 40-0] 36-0] 28-0] 27-5! 27-5] 31-0} 29-0] 30-5} 31-0] 31-5 
Rice... 5.0. 2 “ 110-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-0) 19-6] 25-2] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6]§21-0/§20-8]§21 -6|§22-01§21-81 $21 -6| §21- 

eans, and- 
ee 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 11-8] 17-2] 33-4] 30-2] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2] 16-0] 16-0 
ppies, evapor- 
Os ee 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-4] 12-5] 19-7] 22-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0} 21-6] 18-6] 20-0] 20-3] 20-2] 19-2] 19-4 
Tunes,medium ’ 
Ph aie 1 “ |11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-2] 12-7] 17-3] 19-6] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 15-3] 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-9 
ugar, granul- 
weedy kn. 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6} 22-8] 31-2] 42-8] 49-21 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-8] 32-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ 110-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0} 10-2] 14-4] 19-8] 22-41 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-21 18-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-6] 15-4 
ea, black......| 3 “ | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 9-7] 12-5] 15-9] 16-0] 14-5 13.51 §14.91 $17.2] §17.61$17 01§18-01818.01817-8 
Tea, green......| 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 10-0] 12-1] 15-3] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1|§14-9]§17-21§17-6]§17-9|§18-0|§18-01§17-8 
Ofebe et a z “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-41 9-5} 9-8] 10-1] 11-8] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2 
Potatoes........| 2 pks.}24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 47-0] 72-7] 62-31103-0] 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-41 88-0] 68-0] 54-7] 54-8 
Wategatien tr.) ie ety Wier pome = 7) hee) bap eH Sp eet NRE oO eraQh Areal Fi0b 1. Ob) £-Ob TO) 220Pe TeOh der 1-0 
$ $ | “gig $ | $ 
AW Foods 78) 1h) 2) 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-73] 8-28]12-42/13-78115-30]14-48]11-03]/10-52/10-78]}10-77|14-63/41-37|11-17/11-19 


| ec | ee mc | ce fa | ff | | 


Cc. s y 3 c. ‘é Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. ; Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. . 
Starch, laundry| $1b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 3-2) 4-6] 4-8] 4-7| 4-91 4-21 4:0] 4-1) 4-a] 4-1] 4-11 aca] 4-1 


OF Oe OOOO OO OOOO | | | || | | | | | | | | | 








Coal, anthracite V6 ton|39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 54-1] 53-2) 72-4] 82-5] 87-81125-0/109-6]115-1]111-5|105-1]114-7|105-3]102-3]102-7 
Coal, Shoe 
OUS..+--.--4..] % “ {31-1} 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-1] 36-9] 55-9] 63-41 65-21 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 70-6] 65-0] 65-8] 64-6] 63-5] 63-7 
Wood, hard.....|  ed./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-9] 41-6 63-71 76-8} 80-6] 90-5} 80-2} 80-6) 79-0] 78-4] 76-9] 75-9] 75-5] 75-0 
Wood, soft.. “«  122-6) 25-5] 29-4! 30-6] 32-1] 30-7] 47-21 56-5] 62-5) 69-0] 59-8] 59-4] 57-8] 57-5] 56-2] 55-9] 56-2] 55-8 
Coal oil as See ‘lt gal. 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 28-7] 23-9] 23-0) 25-8] 28-21 31-Q] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5] 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-2 
. $ $ nee (ee hs 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-80) 1-85) 2-65] 3-07] 3-27] 4-17] 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37] 3-44] 3-33] 3-29] 3-28 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rent: ce sats t mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 3-88] 4-50] 4-83] 5-54] 6-60] 6-92] 6-96] 6-92] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85] 6-87| 6-89 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 a $ 
{i Potalss 3) Bes. 9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02/14- 49/14 -14|19- 61) 21-73] 24-15] 25-30] 21-52] 21-13] 21-23] 21-09] 21 -96/21-59/21-37/ 21-41 


a ee ————————E————————————————EEE— Ee ee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 8-30]12-45}14-09]15-35]14-72|11-18]10-68]11- ae 10- 5 un 80}11- 34 11- 7 11-12 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26] 5-81} 6-34] 6-80] 7-03|10-63|12-25/13-42/13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-68] 9-76]10-77|10-52|10-16|10-32 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 7-45] 8-29]12-33/13-41]14-97|/14-44]11-11]10-48]11-13]10-94]11-82]11-42]11-28]11-26 
Quebec. 2. issn. cass ess 5-15] 5-64) 6-33} 6-87] 7-27] 8-03/12-18]13-19]14-67|13-76]10-63]10-24)10-28]10-12)11-23]10-62/10-34|10-37 
Ontario s 2. oa.6 shou. 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-43] 8-23]12-51/13-70]15-35|14-39]10-88]10-45]10-67|10-60)11 -66]11-48]11-24|11-20 
Manitoban. os. «+ i 205% 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-21] 8-44]11-84]13-50]/16-09]13-94|10-87]10-16]10-31]10-51]10-83]10-74]10-57|10-80 
Saskatchewan........| 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-46] 8-47]/12-18]14-31115-39]14-10]11-06|10-47/10-50]10-91]11-21]11-47|11-18]11-37 
Aloertae. a. acs shan of 6-02} 6-50) 8-00] 8-33] 8-77] 8-41]12-72]13-84]15-88114-77|10-94]10-26]10-61)11-13]11-31]11-24]11-20]11-29 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08] 8-71]12-69]14-52116-11|15-75]12-08]11-39]11-80]11-89/12-42/12-12|12-15]12-16 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
jamily. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 
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, o/s Kid 2 re 2 a 
od “4 he S =) ee at + - iy Ll TT & 
5. hee ee oe 26 2 - 
25 |E2| 22 | Se “go | 83 | ag | eee | See] 22 | 3 
ov ® 43 @ 30 eo ave! 2G oo BS = 
Sel iSe pe Biss & SP sf os 2H Crea Ca Swe 
oy rae) fan} a > = & B fQ faa) oa 
cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... : Bret ences] sears 
Nova Scotia (average).........| 39. ged IY aE AL ¢ 
Pe OwOney... faxea. hs aetna. . pode gett ge 
2—New Glasgow........... ‘7 a pee 
3—Amberst. vices ts ee. 6 ; 4a 
4 Haliiaxss ta. Ate ck. te ‘7 one 
5—Windsor................ 27-5 | 25 | 23-5 | 19 63-7 
Gam MI EUEO wratads ie basemen 32-5 | 25 24 18 |} 15 | 18 Je. eas. a 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown .| 25-8 | 25 | 20-4 | 16 ie 
New Brunswick (average)... | 30.8 | 24-6 | 22-5 | 17-7 ied 
S-—MOneCtOne dance ae eee e. 28-3 | 22 TSS8 LG al eke 2, lewvhaecatne 60-7 
Ot; COUN. Jon ted tase ce cc 36-7 | 26-7 | 25-2 | 17 oar 
10—Fredericton............. 31-8 | 24:5 | 25 | 19-4 pre 
11—Bathurst................ 26-2 | 25 21 18-1) 15 |........ a4 
Quebec (average).........._ | 25-8 | 23-2 | 22-8 | 16-1 ae 
2--Quepec. st. 25-2 | 24-5 | 21-5 | 15 ae 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-2 | 26 26:3 | 18-3 a 
14—Sherbrooke............. . : Uae 
Wie te.0) 2! Lge Seer poe Pen) et ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe,!........ Be 
t/t, SODMISi.. see eas oH 
18-—Thetford Mines.........| 23 | 20. [17-5] 15-5]11 | 17-5 | 22 | 22-5] 24-3] 32-5 1.....0.. 60 
AG MODtrealen tee ie aL Ltn § ae 
CoE ke ke aie ae 
Ontario (average)............ the 
PAS Ure gs Ne MN OB al A Se cay 
22—Brockville........0...... mee 
gor hingston ib OE eed 
24—Belleville............... ae 
25—Peterborough........... 8 
POT PNS Wa ek ae ae caged 
by foe tet) Ce SY ae 38.3 
Poe POT ODEO: hs ves deeb BE ; 377 
29—Niagara Falls........... . ; reed 
30—St. Catharines.......... : ’ “ 1 22 
Di ELAMBTILOM 2. c ee a BGeo 20a 28D T2084) Oro.) Bees aan, bel leeed le sob n 55-4 
See Brantiords..: ai tends A | 34-3 | 29-3 | 25-1 | 19-6 60-2 
Boe akin, Sun des ae per eos 34 | 29-3] 27 | 17-7 55°5 
PATTLSUCIDI yi cote. wie 31-4 | 26-6 | 25 18-3 55 
35—Kitchener......177 7177’ 32-4 | 28-1 | 23-2 | 20-4 ot 
36—Woodstock...... 073177 34.71 27 | 24-7 | 18-8 53-3 
pi ptratiord dyn, bei. 4. 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 | 20 ae 
38-—Londons, Joc, oe bles 34.2 | 28-1 | 25-9 | 20-1 58-7 
30—St. Thomas...” 33.1 | 28-1 | 25-1 | 19-8 56 
ap -Cintham! 1 ee 30-8 | 26-4 | 22-8 | 18-3 58-5 
41—Windsor, .os.......0./0, 30-5 | 24-7 | 23-9 | 18-1 ae 
Paras ss 35 EO ip OR ER é ; es 
43—Owen Sound............ ae 
£4-——-North Bays, opie: us ie ae 
40 MO WOEY th.4,). 4.43. Lee i 
46—Cobalt. «0.06565... 06..0) 3B | 20-8 | 80-~ | 22-5} 14-8 foes cess [deveeee: A hai 
¢(-—Limminss <7. fee i : aie 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 62 
49-—Port: Arthur isi), 2s; : yA we Hd 
50—Fort William............ 34-3 | 26-4 | 23-4] 19-4 40-1 44.5 60-9 
Manitoba (average)........___ 28-9 | 21-2 | 21-3 | 14-5 emis a pant Li 
51—Winnipeg........./ 1. 99 | 20-7 | 21-7 | 13-7 38-7 | 43-8) 56-4 
62--Brandon 07. 027035" 98-7 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 15-3 37-8 | 44-4] 57-8 
Saskatchewan (average)... __ 31-4 | 24-7 | 23-0 | 17-7 ae Lt Cesta veer 
Reina! ute te 31-4 | 23-4 | 21-4 | 15-5 45-3 | 56 64-6 
54—Prince Albert........ Fe aaa Ate 
55—Saskatoon.............. - eats ae 
56—Moose Jaw.............. , ae 
Alberta (average)............. ad 
—-Medicine)Hat.c.) aii et 
58—Drumheller........ 11.1 ae 
59—Edmonton.............. ae 
COCA leary ooo. occectcsemuuin, ae 
61—Lethbridge..........;.. pe 
British Columbia (average)... ae 
O2-- Herne sett omer nen ne 4 Be 
PRN OOBL AL, Visual el] SO Ae SOL iete poe | ak ese iaeean,. 2 in 
62—T rail <5. Aaa) a Ae & 2 
65—New Westminster....... ab 
66—Vancouver.............. a 
67—Victoria..............1. ae 
G&—Nanaimo... 20.6 0065 00.1 BBY || 8004 B83) TB) 98-7] 27-8] ALT | Be - 
69—Prince Rupert........ ae 


' a Price per single quart higher. —_b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1928 ; 




















Fish Eggs Butter 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
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mn 





19-1 31-9 21-9 13-9 60-6 20-6 20-6 36-6 22-1 64-3 52-0 12-3 42-9 47-0 
15-6 Say Ol ley, alae Wine g Hees 57-5 17-5 18-4 28°3 22-1 65-8 55-9 11-3 43-1 48-1 
10 SOL Mn Pees ao, eae ae 50-70 17-9 15-8 28-9 22-2 67-5 56:6 |i 12-14 42-5 48 1 
ZO RDO Fla. sr tots |e Awe, Ulex aeolecoae 60 16-9 20 31-6 20-7 64-2 54-3 12-14 43-1 48-3 | 2 
18 SOL Mes. ay. ata Nee chert tobe 50 18 18-2 26-9 20-3 64 53-3 9 43-9 48-413 
A171 | PS ire | Re | 60 17-1 17-3 26°5 23 +4 70°8 61-1 Ja 12-5- 42°3 48 4 
13-3 
BEES a oncl BBO Door OME eased (aes GREE) oon Saaer 18 19-3 29°8 25 60 55 10 45 48-3 | 5 
SEE EAL: = Hebone toh | Bio Mop es | (eta, Sheree: lal] ane: Sees, «5 17-1 20 25-9 20-8 68 55-1 10 41-7 47-41 6 
12 ON Mee easels nl ais, rebels een 19 20-6 40-2 23 57:1 48:3 9-10 38-7 44-6 | 7 
15-5 35°0|.......- 10-0 56-9 18-4 19-3 |: 35-4 22-4 64-7 55-8 12-1 43-2 48-1 
12 SOMITE gakis9 10 6 18-5 17-8 37-8 21-7 66-7 56-1} 10-12 45-5 49-5 | 8 
18 SOLU i eens 10 60 17-5 15-6 41-8 21-4 63-4 53°9 la 13°5 43-3 48 9 
20 OD) de) Wi ey cel Ss ete 55-60 19-1 18-8 84-6 21-5 68-6 57-5 12 44 COO ALD 
1 Ddeieee| I met eam | ONE eae ah) (eee Pee 5 18-5 25 27-5 25 CO ato weee 12 40 48 {il 
15-6 31-0 22-9 10-6 59-2 20-7 21-3 30-7 21-4 64-4 50-2 12-0 40-7 42-9 
10 25 ON ae sae Na 50 20 21-4 36-5 22:3 66 47-4 14 38:2 43-2 112 
15-20 OO allie seals 10 60 25 22-7 382-4 24-6 51-6 48-6 13 40 43-4 |13 
15-20 35 30 De S| a eee 21-6 19-6 30-5 19-6 67-1 50-5 ja 11-1 41-5 43-6 {14 
pe eae 30 Se ee Aes cles csc 20 25 21-2 21°2 62 47-7 12 a acahes 41-7 {15 
BA cael bases aa 20 ye, AP aL stencils 4 elie. see AT be, ee 24-6 19-4 70 51-6 9 41 41-8 {16 
Ass cae hoses 18-21 10 60 20 18 38-9 20-7 69 56-7 10 43 Aso Le, 
Bee aeaies| (Senet Sear Ieee oe 8 50 SOR ys ee 25 23-2 24-6 54-8 49-3 12-5 41-2 44-7 |18 
18 35 GATE | Reape tee 15 20 20°8 32-4 19:5 73°4 52-2 14 41-3 43-2 |19 
Ove cee eA ete 10 60 18-5 18-2 37 20-7 65:4 47-4 12 39-5 41-9 |20 
18-8 31-3 23°5 11-8 64-7 19-8 19-8 39-4 21-2 64-6 52-4 12-4 42-9 46-4 
18 32 8 LOG Gls come 20-6 py 38-1 19-8 69-9 52 12 42-2 45-5 |21 
LG | eee aa 2 LOG + eerie ve 21 20-4 43 23-7 62-5 52 10 40 45 |22 
15 35 25 TO=2051 ec ees 17-8 19 40-1 19-4 66°7 50:6 10 40 44-2 128 
20 30 DOG NW Ae Bie NE oe OL te TS 25 36-8 21 59-5 54-1 la 9 45-4 46-8 |24 
20 32 Sa eae cee 60 18-6 20 38°8 22-1 61-4 49-8 10 41-6 44-6 |25 
20 25 1a (A a See | ane Se 20 17-2 39-1 22-4 69-3 56:3 13 44 45 6 
20F OORT wh, 2OI) l acacsiese Sh erloe't 20 20-5 34-2 21-3 58:5 52-8 | 10-12 42-7 46-1 |27 
16 80-32 | 18-30 ]........ “2 21-7 17-3 42-3 20-7 2 53-1 Ja 13-3 43 46-4 |28 
DONT LOO) Gi Does Wakieeaalice criss 4 21 20-7 43-8 20-9 66-2 54-8 | 12-13 40 46-9 |29 
17. ber | ae gh O15 ial We es! Bee (ae 16-7 20-4 84°3 18-4 60-7 50-7 LS Uy eyca es 45-3 130 
20 35 20°F Naas s 60 17-4 17-5 45-1 20-1 67-8 52-6 13 41-4 46-7 |31 
20 30 25 LdWs Clie. selene 19-8 18-5 39-8 19-4 68-6 §2°3 ja 12-5 43-7 45-3 132 
15 33 22 Pode s.r toes 21 18 38-2 19-7 65 50-8 Ja 11-8 43 45-2 |33 
20 30 DET EN Ss eeecal diol es 2 20 18-5 44-1 20-5 67-8 52-2 12 44 45-8 134 
SSeER cede kb ae: 23 Hee vc 60 20 18 32°3 18:2 60-7 50°8 12 43-5 44-5 |35 
20 30 DOW Aas Nees ol aed ee 19 21 34 19 58:5 44, 10 41 44-7 136 
20 35 PASM ere = oe) CaS a 20:7 22-3 39-1 21-3 66:1 51-6 12 42-6 45-5 137 
BY Seaee hs 8 DOGS: er nee 50 19-3 19-8 42-1 20-8 63°3 55-7 11 45-7 46-5 [38 
25 35 TOME NS «kbs a 50 21-1 19-7 44-5 21-2 60°8 56-2 12 46-2 46-9 |39 
18 35 20 As eas fae 20 24-4 37-7 20-7 58-9 49-7 12 44 47 {40 
20 35 28 Oe ADA ee se 21-6 20-2 45 19-1 65 52-9 HE AR (tae a 46-3 |41 
Fos abo OOM He Rll deca aca tecbin ee 19-3 19-7 47 22-1 65 56 12 44-7 47-4 |42 
Gee TaN Bake tee DOAN A Wei dees RY aR Bete ne 17-5 18-5 84-3 20-4 55°5 48-6 12 43-3 45 148 
MLERE Ss 28 Bdeb ues 10 Le ee 19 19-5 oe 21-7 64-4 54-5 12 39 45-2 |44 
DiRee. - 25 25 10 75 21 19-7 33-6 24 72°5 55-6 15 45 48-3 145 
Biakees 30 noe ae se 75 21:7 21-7 38°5 25-1 68-7 54-8 17 43 49-7 146 
CRE WML ces oes 25 Be PE se 8 ae 16-7 19-5 35-2 25 82-5 D4 ae 16 -Falnieeenia: 50-3 |47 
Soche Ss kb ore 23 re Ee | Be ae tk 21 21-4 45-7 22 65-9 52-7 13 44-3 48 |48 
ae ene 30 te ee 9 Sutera 22 16 39-6 23-1 56-1 49-5 Ja 14:3 43 48-5 |49 
Bees. 25 17 PR ae 80 19-6 17 44-1 23-3 58-9 D293 [Beul4ed: laeasyore 49-8 150 
BER Sct B As BOA dee lee ab ess 20:5 17-3 35-4 21-9 72-2 50-0 12-5 40-6 45-7 
Fae ee Be Ok 25 Pee soe lb 2h S Gee 18-4 17-2 41-4 20:8 74:3 50-8 13 40-9 47-1 |51 
FRE Set 30 30 AR Al he eee 22-5 17-3 29-3 23 70 49-2 12 40-3 44-2 |52 
26:3 30-0 15-3 16205) ecb. 6% 24:8 24-1 35°2 23°6 66-6 53-2 12-8 41-1 48-1 
25 30 POP Se eee eras sce 25 22-7 34-9 22-4 70 52-9 13 42 49-2 153 
30 30 13 1 es eS Se! 25 25 33°38 25-7 65 53-7 12 40 48-8 154 
25 30 15 207 AS. ee as, 24-2 22-7 37 24 64:7 50-1 13 40-5 46-7 |55 
25 30 SD Y decide | Se aR a: oc 25 26 35°7 22-3 66-7 55-9 13 41-7 | . 47-7 |56 
23°4 27°8 17-3 FR 3 IB ae gee 24-0 23°2 36-8 23-9 66-3 59-9 12-2 42-6 48-6 
30 30 20 20) Sil Bs. Bte se 25 26-7 41-2 25-7 71-9 52-5 12 44-2 50 «157 
0 Tn ee ee cee Ibe eae 25 25 82-5 23-5 62-5 46-7 12-5 45 48-7 |58 
17-5-20 23-25 17-5 Tae Cha ee, 21-9 23-2 33-8 21-7 68-1 51-4 Ja 12-5 41-4 48 59 
6 Uo | ee See 25 21 38-6 23-4 64:6 51-9 12 42-4 49 160 
18 25 15 200 Na aeh ss. 22-9 20 387-7 25 64:4 51-9 12 40 47-4 |61 
20-6 SOU 2,0. 2: 18504) Si tae vice 22-5 22-6 40-4 24-1 58-0 49-4 13-2 47-1 51-2 
BBE Se 30 Oe, eae 18 Noiebele wisd 23-7 25 43-7 25-6 68-7 S74) | ian bao.) | See eles 50-9 |62 
30 Bitte eo eee DOR ee 3 Papa 25 32-1 25 60 49-2 ja 14:3 50 52-5 163 
30 SO ee ee DO tl dathicats 4 20 24-4 39-3 26-4 62-3 60 a 14-3 50 54-4 164 
20 30 15 pie he. See 20-2 222 43-3 22-3 49-4 43-7 |a 11-1 44-1 49-3 |65 
LOS SI WR Sal ae idee ae 1 STe Hl hae ss 2 D138 19-6 42-9 21-7 50-1 43 a 11-1 44 48-7 166 
15 RG He, MR tea 205 agate 22 20°3 388-3 21-4 48-5 41 a 14:3 46-1 50-3 |67 
17-5 3 DI PR Gen Bl ids cee eer Ae 22-5 21 44-2 25 56-9 46:7 ja 13-3 50 52-5 168 
15 UAsF 1) |e SNe es 2 | [ee aa ie |e re 23-3 23-5 39 25 67-7 53 a 14-3 45-3 50-7 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1928 





Potatoes Apples 
- . o 
g 2 : ie n ‘I 2 
3 “ft rr) FS} iS on ES} RS 8 8 
Ss S65 a i Von eee fe Ea aq Sn a 
cau) ae Se ee ete) Beer, eee es, | ee 1 8s 
a c H o oO 
Seo) oS 6 s on eis Ao | @55 a 2.2 Dh Be ae 
He) wo pa x -o | 54 Pape ek in = So So 8 Sm Pin 
oi ae S ie oy 8.09 oo | 5S 3 et © ie oa, pale 
Roo 2 wig eR as Bas B ® Ew aa) Eo 
s88) e325 ) 5 | & | ge | FS | Ba leoc) & | Be | Be | ge | 6a 
eal fo) A ow cm ca) m a Oo bo, Oo S 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-0 4-9 | 1-645 33°5 29-5 19-4 13-9 17-8 18-5 77-9 7:7 66-3 43-4 
8-0 4-8 1-524 30-6 23°2 17-3 14-5 17-3 19-4 83-1 30-4 72°0 40-6 
7-6 4-5 1-69 SONS) Hels ene 18:5 16-8 18:7 20-7 85-5 29-5 1A GMer id be Neila can 1 
7-5 4-4 1-344 26-8 27°5 17 15-5 16-4 18 83-2 30 57-3 38-7 | 2 
7-9 5-4 1-45 26-9 17:5 15-5 13-8 16-7 19-2 90 S37 A hc taal 45 3 
lh 4-7 1-425 31-2 31 15-5 13-8 16:3 19-5 78:5 27 67-2 39 4 
9-5 5 1-883 35 15 20 14:3 29 20-7 78:3 35 id (Nee 5 
7-5 4-6 1-403 28-1 25 17 12-9 15-5 18-5 83 29-2 63-8 39-7 | 6 
7-9 4-6 1-05 25 15:8 22-5 14-7 16-2 17:8 86-7 31-7 78:3 45 7 
8-0 4-4 1-432 33°6 25-9 18-1 14-4 16-6 19-5 87-3 28-3 70-6 449-1 
8-5 4-9 1-493 36-4 26-5 17-5 15-6 17-1 19-1 93-3 30°4 73°3 50 8 
7-2 4-6 1-75 34-9 31-2 18-7 15:3 15-7 19-5 78°7 26°7 61-7 43°5 | 9 
8-6 4-3 1-484 32-9 20 18 13-5 16 19-2 90 28°5 76°7 44-7 110 
7°5 5 1-00 BOR te ltes ches 18 13 17-5 PAU I ah! in 0 PARTY eal Ai 50 11 
7:5 5-7 1-621 30-7 36-8 19-1 14-6 18-2 18-3 84-6 26°5 73-1 42-1 
8 5-6-| 1-409 25-7 28°7 19-2 16-3 18°4 19-1 84-2 24-6 72-9 42-1 |12 
7-7 7:3 1-765 35 32-5 21-2 15-1 21-1 18:7 96-2 25 65 43-3 113 
7-1 5-5 1-539 29-5 29:7 18-9 13-7 18-9 18-1 90 28-3 71-5 42-8 |14 
—8 6-5 1-617 37) ee nes Bee 18 12-8 18 18-8 90 26 75 40-8 115 
6:8 5 1-706 31-7 50 18-8 13°3 17-2 15 84 ON, ice oe: 41-5 116 
8 6-2 1-52 31-7 50 20 12-3 19-3 Doe OEE he eerie DAG) AN Leta 7 Cup 42-7 |17 
7 5-5 1-74 29°3 30 20 16:7 17-8 Uli G Wes See 35 85 44-3 118 
7:4 apa 1-539 29-2 36-5 18-4 12-2 17-4 17-8 84-7 24-7 67-1 39-4 119 
7:3 4-9 1-75 82-5 31-7 17-7 13-7 16 17 63-3 25 75 41-7 120 
8-2 4-4 1-811 33-9 29-5 18-9 14-1 17-6 18-6 76°9 27-4 63-6 49-1 
8-2 5-8 1-77 34°3 32-8 17 13-2 17 20:3 74:3 28-9 60°8 42-2 |21 
8-2 5 2-05 40 PAL SOM sc Be: yell 13-7 17-8 18-2 76:2 25°8 68-7 41-6 |22 
7:6 4-9 1-75 OOeZ 29-7 17-5 13-2 17 18 84-3 24 61-7 41-8 123 
10 5:6 2-06 40 18 15 14-7 15-3 17:3 84-5 28°6 65 35-7 |24 
8-3 4-2 1-73 82-4 21-7 19 13-6 16:3 18:5 76°3 28:3 61-7 38°3 125 
9-1 4-4 1-66) 7 0.36 2593 1G 13-5 18-7 18-3 80 26 64-7 43-3 126 
7-9 4-7 1-49 30:5 AG abies seks 12-4 18-4 17-8 80-6 29-5 71-8 36 27 
7-7 4-4 1-66 82-5 24 15-5 13-5 16-4 18 75°7 25°6 63-6 37°9 128 
8-9 4-5 1-87 85-6 OT Ua aes BeG.3 14-3 18-5 19 82-6 28-8 55 40-6 |29 
8-3 4-2 1-91 36-7 PAU Sil oe Re 13-6 17-6 17-2 74-7 25-4 58-7 37°5 130 
8-6 3°8 1-75 34-8 25 25 13-6 17-1 18-6 71-6 24-5 59-9 39-9 {31 
7:6 4-2 1-84 35-8 AsO eats aor 13-6 16:9 16-8 67°5 25 +2 57-5 36°9 132 
8-3 4-1 1-78 36:3 28-1 25 14-1 17 18-7 76:6 25°+4 66-7 37°8 |33 
8-1 4-5 1-67 36-2 31 20 13-6 16-3 18-1 66-5 25-8 63-2 38 134 
7-9 4-7 1-81 35 Di Nee tees a 13-8 16-3 17-7 65 26 57-7 36:5 135 
7:5 4 1-97 Oe QUO Wee anes 12-7 17-5 16 70 30 65 36 36 
8 4-7 1-93 36°3 23+3 15 15 17-4 18-7 85-8 26-4 65 39-4 137 
8 4-5 1-83 35-2 SOS wae 6 hoses 15-2 15-8 17-2 78 26°9 55 39 38 
8-3 4 1-94 36 DOs iliackcrsies 13-6 17-4 17:9 79°9 26°5 72°8 40-8 |39 
7:6 5 1-98 36 1 WF teak 15 16°8 17-8 83-7 26 59 38-2 |40 
7-9 4-2 1-79 31-5 Oe SAIS: cobs ess 14-2 17-4 18-1 75 26-5 66-5 41°4 |43 
7-4 4 1-92 38-3 30-7 17 15:9 17-2 18-2 78°8 28°6 66-2 40-8 |42 
7°8 4:5 1-56 32-5 ZOD Fey. ayes 13-6 18-7 18-1 79-2 28°7 72 40-1 143 
7-8 4-9 1-62 36-2 50 17-5 13 17-3 19-4 74:3 29-2 59-6 40-9 144 
8 5-8 1-91 AON. oat athe 20 15 19-6 21-4 86 31 70 44-6 145 
9-3 - 6-4 1-71 41 40 21-8 16 19-7 20-1 87 29°4 70 47-5 146 
8-9 5-7 SOG nih. iG 55 18-7 13-6 19-7 21-7 81-2 30-7 68-3 46-2 147 
8-5 5-5 2-05 41-7 32-7 18-5 15-3 20-2 21-5 73°7 30 61-2 41-2 |48 
7-7 4-3 1-63 32-8 28°3 20-8 14:3 18 19-8 69-3 27-8 58-6 40-7 |49 
8 4-4 1-74 33-3 35-9 21-2 15:7 17-7 20-3 69-3 26°8 61 41-6 {50 
8-0 4-7 1-317 CASI) (SEIS is 8h 2 Sei ea" 13-3 18-9 19-2 75-2 28-6 64-4 45-4 
7:8 4-9 1-544 BOSON. ech. tere 19-5 12-8 18-9 19-2 73°4 29-1 60-7 45-7 151 
8-1 4-5 1-09 23-3 Pay hoa be DS ile 13-7 18:8 19-1 TWh 28 68 44-6 152 
8:5 5:3 | 1-419 Ros Oi rsrahe ace 19-5 14-2 19-3 19-5 44-3 27-5 67-2 50-1 
8-2 4-9 1-32 25ip willows tees 19 13-9 18-7 20 75 27-2 67:1 48-6 153 
9 6-9 1-57 30) nee aioe 21-7 13-2 21-4 20 75 29 64 50 54 
8-7 4-9 1:20 PA |S Be Be 22-4 14-5 18-8 19-9 74°7 27°3 69-8 52-2 |55 
7:9 4°6 1-587 30 te Wal. eee 15 15 18-3 18-2 72°3 26-6 67:7 49-7 156 
8-0 4-2} 1-324 7 Noy ied RG See 21-5 13-7 18-4 17-8 71-7 26-2 64-8 48-0 
8 3-4 1-307 BIST Gaver 26:+2 14 19-1 18-8 74:3 27-1 72°5 47-5 157 
7°8 4-2 1-62 Pn | Selee Gia 19-5 14-2 17-5 16°8 70 24-7 61-7 47-5 158 
7°7 4-3 1-01 PRISE | O° Bye 19-4 13 18-5 17-2 69 25-8 61-1 48 |59 
7°8 4-5 1-58 ra Boee. Gd [eee Pier 22 12-2 18-5 17-9 74 27 66-2 50-4 160 
7:6 4-5 1-105 Bay sie | ite Base) 20-3 15 18-5 18-5 71-2 26-2 62:5 46:7 161 
7:7 5-0 | 1-711 SO" kale ea ator 21-3 12-6 17-8 16-6 713-4 28°3 64-8 50-1 
9-1 4-4 1-61 Sa Lavan | | eR, Aine 20 14-4 20-8 18-7 76°6 30 68-7 51-2 |62 
7-9 5-8 1-91 2 GEREN | tps ees 25 14-2 17-9 17 81-2 32-5 63-7 53-7 163 
7-9 | 5:5 2-04 EG Spee |icelege cae ate 22-5 13-5 17-9 17-2 75 31 65 51-2 164 
= fou 4-3 1-35 BUG | ae eee 20 10-9 16-5 15-4 69-3 25°8 61-2 45-7 165 
6-2 4-3 1-37 JOLGulnios soa 16 11:6 15-9 14-7 65 25-7 61-3 45-6 166 
6-9 3-9 1-511 SBI laa ae 23-2 10-6 16-3 15-2 72-2 26-1 58-8 46-2 167 
8-1 6-7 1-80. CS he We 20 12:8 18 15-6 67°8 27 66 53-3 |68 
8-4 5-2 2-10 DOREY |rsteia a te 24 13-1 18:8 18-7 80 28 73°3 54-2 169 
Pus eee rE PE Me RISEN AN EP TUMD SD ERR, OMEN MERU US MT SNE | eA ee! TOT ee en eee UT FeO RR hE ee 
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38.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











_—— | —_—__—__] ____ _—.| —<—<—_— | ——— —— | —_—__— | — | —$ | — ————_—___ 


Sugar 3 
Sh om G2 
o~ Fea =| ~~ 
Locality gor ihe Bie pe 
$4.4/ S.| fs | Be 
so S 5 AY, 
ge e|325| 2s | =e 
Be S OR A) Oo S 2. 
Oo a (a; al 
ceats | cents} cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... . “7 | 60-7 | 71-2 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-2 | 65-4 | 69-4 
8 


1 SYGNESY eid sauce «scelote 
2—New Glasgow........ 
S-Ammherst... ci) aes vs 


7—P.H.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton 
9—St. John. 


ee 


HE Om OOD aud MHEO 


Quebec (average).......... 60 67-4 
DB QUCDC Gite bciciec' ss sare 58 val 
13—Three Rivers......... 63 vir 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 61 69-3 
TH OOTel. eset as ose see 56 45-7 
6—St-Hyacinthe........ 60 68-1 
1 SASS rate fol ave (ot ree ee 65 VAT 
18—Thetford Mines....... 61 70-9 
19—Montreal............. 59 69-7 
OQ STAUL anes josie ete. s Sac ass 56 68-7 

Ontario (average).......... 61-9 | 72-4 


ay 


25 EAN SLOD 2s ses eicetcc 
24—Belleville............ 
25—F eterborough........ 
Bi OSA WALES coe <iies dew 


Ce ec ee es 


29— Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantiord............ 


34—Guelph............ LR 


ee 


4—North gee Bere siclecitoe 
5—Sudbury 
6—Cobalt 


8—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
9—Port Arthur eet 8 


eeeercces 





Manitoba (average)........ 57-6 | 70-6 
51—Winnipeg............. 58-1 | 73-1 
52—Brandons......006tee 57 68 

Saskatchewan (average)... 58-8 | 72-8 


OS—— RECN. dade siceeten 
54—Prince Albert......... 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Allberta (average).......... 
7—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 
British Columbia (Aver’ge) 
62—Femie. ..65622..6.084., 


66—Vancouver........... 
Gi VACtOR AE n s,s. bos 
68—Nanaimo............. 


TST SII 00 00 82 NT T.00 NIST SE NT NT.00 00 92 00 00 DW ~I.00 00 60 C0 GO MIT. 00 SE NT.00 00 ST. NT TNT ST STN ST N70 STN NT ST ST ST I TATTOO TIO a 


G0 00 CO —I TO G0 & GO C9 G0 00 GO 60 GP G0 ~I.00 G0 GO 00 GO GO 60 00 00 & 6 00 OO GO GO NT ~J.00 00 00 G2 MINT NT NT ~T.00 00 NT00 ST ST NST N70 5.0 8B ST ST. 47 7 47.00 © 2.2. G0 00 00 00 G0 00 C0 C0 “T0000 00 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. e. Calculated 


Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin. 


Cocoa, pure, 


g. 





Q 
Q 
=] 


MOUAIDOWROSAT 


Spoon 


eSeoop 
He He CO 00 HB 09 09 09 68 09 09 09 C9 09 GO G9 09 G9 G9 G9 69 69 G9 09 DD 09 09 C9 G9 HE 69 DD 69 C9 09 09 09 G9 09 69 69 69 69 LD 09 G9 GO DD CO 09 69 09 09 G9 CO CO 09 HR IR C2 G2 HA C0 CO IR 00 09 C9 G9 CO OO A COI 2 CO Mm C8 


BO FA CUNT B00 © 00 BEAT C100 00 NIMC CW SUR COWS CITA IMO RE ORE RS Ordo Rd CoS Rao fe eg a Co ho Goes 


poeowpoervoone 


Natural gas used extensively. 
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cee trees 


eee rears 


ee ee ecns 





Starch, laundry, 
per Ib. 


3 
jn @ 
+ 
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13-4 


14-6 


eee teens 
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Soap, laundry, 
Standard, per Ib. 
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StG0 CIS? bo C1 Or he 
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Poplar, ete. 


Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


seeeee 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


ee eeee 


eee eee 
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weer ene 
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see eee 
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price per cord from price quoted. £. 
Lignite. 


j. I 


costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1928 
Wood a Rent 
ng wm Lae 4 — 
6 - Fe 
° 2 % ISS : ! 
5 q 2 P BS Tec oy. seh OUR ee 
na s “ep - s © fk 2 ® Bry e S Aves > 2 Are 
8 a 5 Bo | foe | Se | foe | cae | © [on] SF a8s (Bi ae8s 
“8 S83 | 288 és | $38 SES |g |S) Besse |RoFSse 
on oO come We a toe Seer Sea htO ea cielo m Sa eg 
20 ad ao) RO » oO » Bo =a 30 a [eo] FOS00 |F OSES 
2 8. 3 ea aa a a Sh ao sO § [eal xSkb a [eo eb 2 
a oO en au op) rea) = Onis oa RD 
$ $ $ $ c. |e. g $ 
10-198 13-027 11-992 14-425 8-932 10-926 10-202 | 31-2 |11-2 27-561 19-739 
9-085 11-749 9-000 10-000 6-600 7-250 6-000 | 33-8 |12-6 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-66 6-00 7-00 -00 GOON Myr fica, 33.35 10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
gee Sere LP see edie eae eho let oa betes c8-00 c6-00 | 35 113-3 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-0 12-50 9-00 10-00 S-00b Siceeaes eee 6-00 | 32 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11- 75 i See. 50 14-00 15-60 8-00 O00) ie sees. 35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00—25-00) 4 
PEGS med | 0-50-11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 6-50 |............| 85 15 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-75-10-50 ee FOi5. 00 9-00 10-00 6-00 ay ad GE eee ee 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 e7-50 | 30 {15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 10-375 a Eooad 8-583 7-050 | 32-4 |11-4 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00 213-00 210-00 212-0 28-0 29-00 g 232-35/13 |30-00-45-00 ;20-00-25-00 | 8 
11- Sas 8 11- 75 14: 2 13.00 > 00}14- 00-17: 00 6: 00-8- 00 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30-32/10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12 13-0 10-00 7-008 bo cches eee c4-80-6-40 | 30 -}10-11 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-50. fund de is + F OD 10-00 6-00 So eee agl en 35 «12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-857 13-786 13-810 15-934 9-381 11-148 11-876 | 29-8 |10-6 23-167 15-188 
10-00 14-00 14-67 14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 |.30° |11-7/27-00-32-00' |. ...6. 02.04: 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 we os 00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 {29-30 |10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 /14 
TUG Wt cake tee cl4. arly. 331c16- oni. 67| ©10-67 013-33 10-00 | 30 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Ae ee Oe (oe RR OR PLL OGG ede its C1200" Ps Aros eee 28 9-6|18-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 |16 
10-00 {12-00-13-00 12-00 4-00 8-00 ane 12-00 | 27-28/10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Fi 8 to ed TBT50IC ee Gis-00" Teolste. ote 0-50 ¢c 30 {15 16-00 11-00 {18 
11-00 |12-50-14-00 16:00 {17- oo 18. 00 |10.00-12.00}12- pein 00 c16-00 | 35 |9-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8+25 |12-50-14-00 16-00 72 7-0 9-00 9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-848 12-299 12-977 15-790 9-881 12-239 11-400 | 29-2 |10-4 28-946 21-017 
9-25 113-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-0 10-00 7-50 | 32 110 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
LOCO EN Werte we he | eoeas sree TGO0e Vere eee ee TI SOU SE Aes ae £s 30-32110 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
10-00-11-00 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 | 28 {10 |18-G0-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |2 
11-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 25 {10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 8 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
At NBR 2 Bet 13-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 c13-00 | 27-30/10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 14-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 | 30 |10 |18-00-25-00 113-00-15-00 |27 
11-00 12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 7-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 210-50 g g g g g 230 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
210-00-11-00 210-00 g g zg g g 228 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 {11-50-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 7 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 [31 
9-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 08-348 | 28-30)10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |3 
8-00-10-00 {10-00-12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 26 9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
12:50 |10-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 09-00 | 27-28110 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 TA ese ee cate: 28-30| 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 10-00 c15-00 6-00 Co 00 ek on... gs es 25-27|10 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-16-00 |36 
10-00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 25 |10 |30-00-40-00 !19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |12-00-13-00 |.......... TS-008 Tart’. con 11-25 011-25 | 24-25/14 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
10:00 {11-00-12-50 |14.00-15.00 NIC inl ae, eat WE Ibert be 021-33 | 25 |15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 £22000 [ore eee) CIS 00) PMA Eeaet c16-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
g10-00 212-00 g c & £26-00 g ce & 222-00 |e & 218-00 [230 {12 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |13-00-15-00 |.......... LS Pee cay 13-5 13-50 | 30-32115 |25-00-35-00 !20-00-30-00 |42 
10-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 10-00 | 30 8-3]15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
as ie A ba 10-00 12-00 -00 9-00 8-00 | 35 |10-6/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 [44 
12-00-1400 TASOD bi oa cB owe ©15-00-17-25)....0.006. c10-50-15-00 c12:75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 145 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 015-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30]15 22-00 14-00 146 
16-00 16-00 10:00 13-50 |6-00-7-00 11 iG: ate ie ae aia 35 «(10 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 110 125-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 /48 
9-00-13-50 13-50 12-00 c14:00 11-00 OR diel lle Sh ee 35 8-3125-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 £U°00 Pe Ow al ee 30 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 [50 
10-688 16-000 10-750 11-750 7-250 8-625 8-000 | 32-0 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-1250 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 BObO ee ee ae 28-30115 135-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |d15-50-17-50| 11-50 12-00 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-C0-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-875 . . : : . 34-4 110-8 35-000 23-750 
9-00-13-00 |17-00-17-50 . 35 8-3130-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
9-00-10-00 19-0 50 35 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 30-35|10 35-00 25-00 |55 
10-00 {16-75 35 {15 35-00 20-00 156 
6-500 14-125 33-8 |11-3 28-150 20-750 
g g g {11-7/20- eee 00 |15- nh 00 |57 
HG DO RS tn nes | oases NOL DT ame wen Semen Ee (fee Sa ee 35 ~=—«{10 58 
h5-00-6-00 16-0 35 ~—-«{10 "35: 00 “95. 00 /59 
h6-00-11-50 | £10-00-14-50 35 i 20: len 09 20-00-25-00 160 
Bie Ly pibeeat Apth El bw ga 9 pce, Bien tah oad kd CRP eri Bane | Bee Ui 1 ee 30 30- 18-00 |61 
10-244 11-820 j34-9 7 26-250 20-625 
Crcost Groth esede weitelounge, Alt Toaster ceri. 40 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 |12-70-15-50 40 {12 {|22-G0-31-00 |26-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 14-50 37-5 |11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10°75-11-75 11-50 35 13 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 11-50 30 {10 29-00 25-00 166 
10-50-11-50 7-50 27 115 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
PY AY (hee kg a cnet Ripe Pe Be 35  |13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
eT AS OTE ASST RSL EUG bE aE Bey deol Rott Ma Hid ein S$ ore (oe 35 112 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
s. Delivered from mines. 


others $40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 
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(Continued from page 208) page. 9. This table gave figures for June 
a comprehensive cost of living index number and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
covering all items of workingmen’s family inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been March and September each year since 1917 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication and the accompanying table gives figures for 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- December each year, from 1914 to 1917, 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January 1926,on quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, for 1927. As stated in the above mentioned 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 

















No. of 
Commodities com- | 1914] 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | Jan. | Jan. } Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec | Jan. 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927] 1928 

dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |102-3/131-6/199-0)243-5/171-8)151- 7/151 - 41156-91165 - 5/163 -8]150-9]151-8]151-2 
Classified according to chief component 

material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 }111-6}149-8}220-2)287-6}178-2)145-81136-81139-0}187-9]183-9]159-0/156-8]157-7 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5}119-9/179-4)204-8)154-6}1386-8}141 -5/137-91141 -11148-5]144-51149-6]145-7 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 | 97-8]133-3/269-91303-3]165-0]173-0]189-0|216-5|196-71188-G|157-5|/171-01171-0 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3]100-1]139-4/241-6)202-5}166-4)175-7]176-0]157-4]159-71155-51154-4]154-4 
Vi—Iron and. its-Products:: 2.9.5... )5. 2.06 26 | 97-7|151-8)227 -3]244-4)185-7}150-3]158-91168-5]158-4/147-5)145-9]141-7/141-7 


VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2/137-3]144-2)137-7| 98-6] 99-3] 95-5] 94-5]107-7]105-9] 96-4] 95-71 95-0 


GLC E RD or Diet ee. OR Re hae Me 16 | 94-5/102-2)144-9)197-5)205-4/191 -3)185-7]185-5]177-2|177-2|174-51170-21170-2 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1]187-3}223 -3)184-7|169-5}166-4]168-4]156-7|157-6]155-71151-01151-0 
Classified according to origins 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6}143-4/212-3}258-2}164-2)139-3]128-21128-21178-11173-0/153-41154-1]151-9 
Ah. <M PING. vast tied, WAS. Se PEs sina sigh c end OE 8 | 98-8)107-1]172-5]173 -5]142-3}144-3]132-3]130-4]155-1]161-7/147-5]159-91160-8 
DS OLesbn meyouiy aes eee eae Liga ik eek Oe 21 | 94-3)100-1/139-4)241 -6]202-5/166-4]175-7]176-0}157-4]159-7/155-51154-4]154-4 
Vie Mineral (esi wgy men ei. Se at a Ed 67 | 95-8}121-5/166-1)196-2}175-6}159-5]156-9]159-11153-6/150-8]147-4]143-3]143.9 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4}189-2)244-0)168-4/146-5}142-8)145-9}166-41164-4]151-71152-71152-2 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)......] 129 |101-0}/130-4]196-9]242-0]180-0]154-7]156-7|159-4|163-3]159-21150-01147-81147-6 


Classified according to purpose: 
»I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 98 |101-3)120-6)172-8)226-1/174-4)/156- 2/153 -0/154-3/154-5)166-1/158-2]154-41152-4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 74 |105-6)182-3)193-3)/244-4)170- 7) 147-5) 148 - 1/151 -1)159- 1/173 21156-71155 -6| 152-0: 





Beveragesia ca. atmo lee ee Pe 4 |101-7)125-2)197-5)249-7/176-0)190-1}212-0]208-7}252-4|246-1]227-1|233-1] 233-9 
Breads tulsa. sen ae eras. jamin tenn a tae 8 |110-6]144-4/224-4)261-21186-9]146-5]139-4]125-0]204-1]177-8]159-5|161-11159-0 
A OCOUNLEN AS San. Sit. s sce Vhs Cook «bees Adee 1 |102-0)112-0)104-0)183-2}109-2} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0]104-0]104-0]128 -0}132-01124-0 
1D PL CTR, ie CM meth UP De Den Ga fe) Nrernap se 8 | 98-8}107-1]172-5)173-5)142-3}144-3]132-3]130-4]155-1/161-7|147-5|159-91160-8 
BNE Sie cat ved icit Sends ie cde ath aoe 8 }101-6)124-2)173-5}249-4)218-61206-0}180-81165-6}181 -5)156-2|168-8]180-6|183-2 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7)118-9}200-8)209 -2}152-7|126-71136-2]120-8]131 -3]150-2|139-0)140-2]140-4 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0)119-5)165- 1/203 -0)167-8}147-0}148-9]156-4]139-0]157-5]149-6]148-11147-9 
DUCAR Penne diis Vox wal wie Pau yee tots 2 1115-41171-6/208-4/408-3/213-3}156-6)185-2)229-81159-0]140-71153-11144-1]144-1 
Mesotables: sie em ele l,i ols tml and 10 |122-9]210-0)232-3/431-1]170-0)162-7]126-8]196-1]138-6|370-6]192-21156-61157-2 
2 |104-4)120-0)174-4/213-1]159-7/154-4}160-9]196-21198-1]147-2]178-31184-31146-3 
2 |108-0)117-6}154- 7/227 -0/206- 5] 206-5] 206 -5|216-51216-5|216-5|216-51216-5|216-5 
6 | 99-3/119- 6/213 -0/283 -8]186-9]176-7|156-9]164-6]152-81153-4]152-7/157-81157-9 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............. 24 | 96-0)105-8/146 -9/ 203 -1]179- 2/166 -9)159-3]}158-3]148 -7|157 -21160-2/152-91152-9 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
BNC UUCErwear enna intl oe eee ee 11 |105-3]128-5}181-3}260-2/186-3]164-4]164-5]158-91152-9]152-6]150-21156-4/156-4 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6)136-0}185-0)176-9]167-7]157-6]158-1]147-31158-7|163-3]151-81151-8 
IP UTRIPUTS Send ee at ha em 3 |102-8]107-3]189-1]323 -4]249-4/222-11219-6]196-81194-8]194-81194-81194-8 194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7)203 -2]247-4/490-6/461-6/405-5]325-3]274-7]263-3/321 -61321 -31320-11320-1 
Miscellaneous: 4... ciSied. Jyh ics cues l. 7 | 92-9] 97-9]135-0/182-3]174-8]166-0]156- 21157-11146 -3]157-51162-2|150-51150-3 
II.—Propucers Goops (Groups C anv D)} 146 |103-4/130-7/195- 0/241 -9/167-3]143 -4]143-6]143-3/163-8]/153-11140-11147-0 148-6 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/197-1/206- 5/193 -6]188 -3]187 -6]181 -0]180- 7180-1175 -41175-4 
Ba) FI NS ORT ny ee a ee 4 | 98-1)117-8}203 -9)264-5]248-0}282-0]209 -6/223 -4]204-2/204-2]204-2/205-21205-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
PHIDDHOS Ae ad. Ae sks dase otide ee ON 8 | 94-5) 99-9]/142-1]194-1/206-4]193 -2]187-9]186-81180-6]180-71180-81175-51175-5 
Misnellaneous: tins 625.3 ,. leeks cece acae 4 | 92-3)133-2)242-3/268-6/200-5]157-1/193-9]204-0]188-9]174-51156-31167-8 167-8 
(D) Producers’ Materials................. 131 |104- 4/133 - 9/200 -3/246-8]163- 0/138 - 0/138 -8]138-6/162-0]150-11135 -81143-91145-7 
Building and Construction Materials.... 82 | 93-8}103+8]150-5}214-9/183-2]163-21163-8]167-7|152-11152-61147°5|147-8 147-8 
Jum Der. ei WoMie oo ea) S) Biden eet a 14 | 91-1) 92-3/130-4)206-4]180-0]162-3]163-21166-1]146-6]149-81147-7|149-01149-0 
Painters; Materials,.j:.s: 04-4 02 ee ae 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/313-7/173-3]161-3]189-6]199-9]211 -0}185-31166-8|154-41154-4 
Miscellaneousiieis...s ct askin seeaene 14 |100-0/128-2}191-9]227-7]192-6]165-7|163-2/169-0]161-1/157-0]145-3]144 21144-1 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8)140-8/211-7/254- 0/158 - 4) 132- 2/133 -2/132-3]164-2]149-5]133- 11143-01145 -2 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)184-2/274-1)310-2}157-3]170-0]194-4]227-6]200-3]190-21154-41171-5]171-6 
Por War Industry dficcs't | + vs «ik ee decks 2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3]477-5/264-4/318-3]273-9]254-7/268-21333 -8]414-81441-8]441-8 
For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8)137-6}146-6]176-3} 98-0] 96-3]110-6] 89-81108-2]100-6] 93-1]133-6|]138-8 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0)174-9/173-0]123-2/110-7/114-4]117-8]121 -8]116-1]109-3]107-4] 106-9 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 {110-8)167-9])230-6]/208-7}184-8]167-9]158-41152-7/152-0/154-8]153-4/140-01140-6 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0/120-9/195-4)186 -6)114-3]105-8]100-3] 94-7]103-4]117-51110-11127-01136-0 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114-6/153 -8)252-7/280-7)177-7]128-1/124-4]111-1]215-6]169-41153-71160-0]162-7 


Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4}138-6)188-8)295-8]186-7)149-7|147-8]148-3]164-11155-9]149-71144-01144-1 
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supplement the figures in the food group in 
the family budget are still used to show the 
changes in food prices but in the other groups 
the percentage changes in the prices of each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 
have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6771910,.018.1; .1911,).118.45,.1912;; 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and naturalgas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112)85) 1927, 113.637'1918y.114:25° 1919)).116:2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1928, 
162: 9504924) 1162163 1925; 178.730.1926)" 172:2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913= 100) 


Fuel 
and | Rent Cloth- |fSund-| tAll 

Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 98 97 | ,108 100 103 
Dec. 1915 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 132 104 171 139 149 
June 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar 143 112 197 154 162 
June 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 148 129 210 164 176 
Mar. 157 124 251 166 191 
June 108 137 251 169 200 
Sept 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar 191 142 193 173 175 
June 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar 169 151 165 173 157 
June 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar 178 156 163 173 159 
June 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar 169 158 160 171 157 
June 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar 162 158 160 168 156 
June 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar 166 158 157 166 159 
June 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar 161 156 157 166 157 
Apr 160 156 154 166 155 
May 159 156 154 166 155 
June 158 156 154 166 155 
July 158 156 154 106 155 
Aug 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov 158 156 155 166 156 
Dee 158 156 155 166 157 








*The figures for “‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 1837 ; Sundries 20%. 

+Figures for Sundries since 1920 have been revised and this 


’ 


has affected for certain dates ‘‘all items’’. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices continued, sirloin 
steak averaging 31.4 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary, as compared with 30.6 cents in Decem- 
ber; round steak 26.1 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary and 25.1 cents in December; rib roast 24 
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cents per pound in January and 23.3 cents in 
December; and shoulder roast 18.2 cents per 
pound in January and 17.4 cents in December. 
Higher prices were reported from nearly all 
localities. Veal and mutton were also higher, 
the former averaging 21.7 cents per pound in 
January, aS compared with 21 cents in Decem- 
ber, and the latter averaging 29 cents per 
pound in January, as compared with 28.6 cents 
in December. Fresh pork was down from an 
average of 26.3 cents per pound in December 
to 25.9 cents in January. Bacon also averaged 
slightly lower at 41.8 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary, aS compared with 42 cents in December. 
Boiled ham was down from 59.2 cents per 
pound in December to 58.7 cents in January. 
In fresh fish cod steak and halibut were slightly 
higher. Salt cod was unchanged in the average, 
Finan haddie advanced somewhat, Lard was 
slightly lower at an average price of 22.1 cents 
per pound, 


Fresh eggs averaged 64.3 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 64.1 cents in December, 1927 
and 57.7 cents in November, Cooking eges 
were unchanged at an everage price of 52 
cents per dozen. Milk was unchanged in the 
average, An increase, however, was reported 
from Medicine Hat, Dairy butter was un- 
changed in the average, higher prices in the 
western provinces being offset by declines in 
Ontario and the eastern provinces, Creamery 
butter was slightly higher, averaging 47 cents 
per pound, as compared with 46.7 cents in 
December. Slight increases were reported from 
most localities, except in Ontario and Quebec 
where the levels remained about the same as 
in December. Cheese was slightly higher at 
an average price of 32.1 cents per pound, 

Bread was unchanged at 7.7 cents per pound. 
Soda biscuits were up from an average of 18.3 
cents per pound in December to 18.5 cents in 
January. Flour was steady. Rolled oats ad- 
vanced somewhat, averaging 6.3 cents per 
pound, Rice was down from an average of 
10.8 cents per pound in December to 10.6 
cents in January. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Onions were up from an aver- 
age of 4.7 cents per pound in December to 4.9 
cents in January. Potatoes were practically 
unchanged at an average price of $1.65 per 
ninety pounds, Increases occurred in most 
localities in the western provinces, but these 
were offset by declines in Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces. Evaporated apples 
were slightly higher, averaging 19.4 cents per 
pound. Raspberry jam averaged somewhat 
lower at 77.9 cents per four pound tin. Sugar 
was slightly lower, granulated averaging 8.1 
cents per pound, as compared with 8.2 cents in 
December; and yellow averaging 7.7 cents per 
pound in January, as compared with 7.8 cents 
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in December, Tea, was down from an average 
of 72 cents per pound in December to 71.2 
cents in January, Anthracite coal averaged 
$16.43 per ton in January, as compared with 
$16.37 in December, Higher prices were re- 
ported from Moncton, Sorel, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, and Timmins, Bituminous coal was 
little changed at an average price of $10.20 per 
ton. Coke averaged $13.03 per ton. Hardwood 
was slightly lower, averaging $11.99 per cord, 
as compared with $12.07 in December, An in- 
crease in rent was reported from Oshawa. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale price changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. : 
Grain prices moved to slightly higher levels 
during January. The average price of No. 1 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis was $1.423, as com- 
pared with $1.404 in December. The low 
price for the month was $1.40 per bushel 
reached on the 10th and the high $1.46 on 
the 20th. The higher price was said to be 
due largely to a larger export demand. 
Coarse grains were generally higher, western 
oats being up from 614 cents per bushel to 
62; cents; Ontario oats from 574 cents per 
bushel to 58$ cents; Ontario barley from 793 
cents per bushel to 833 cents; rye from $1.00 
per bushel to $1.03; peas from $1.50 per 
bushel to $1.55; and flax from $1.80 per 
bushel to $1.83. Flour was slightly lower, 
the price at Toronto being $7.91 per barrel, 
as compared with $8.043 in December. Shorts 
at Toronto were up from $34.85 per ton to 
$36.25. Lemons at Toronto were down from 
$5.50 per box to $4.50 and oranges from $5.00- 
$5.50 per box to $4.50-$5.50. Evaporated 
apples advanced from 15 cents per box to 16- 
17 cents. Santos coffee rose from 24 cents 
per pound to 27 cents. Ceylon and India 
tea declined. Quebee grades of potatoes at 
Montreal rose from 95 cents per bag to 974 
cents; Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg from 
75 cents per bushel to 793 cents ; and New 
Brunswick grades at St. John from $2.75 per 
barrel to $2.85. The price of Ontario po- 
tatoes at Toronto, however, was slightly 
lower at $1.293 per bag. Ceylon rubber de- 
clined from 403 cents per pound to 40 cents. 
Turpentine rose from 97 cents per gallon to 
$1.05 and rosin from $13.50 per barrel to 
$14.15. The upward trend in the prices of 
cattle continued, western cattle at Winnipeg 
advancing from $946 per hundred pounds 
to $9.85 and choice steers at Toronto from 
$9.80 per hundred pounds to $11.07. Hogs at 
Toronto advanced from $8.62 per hundred 
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pounds to $8.79. Sheep rose from $5.70 per 
hundred pounds to $6.63. The price of beef 
advanced, forequarters being up from $11.00 
per hundred pounds to $12.63, and hind quart- 
ers from $16.30 per hundred pounds to $20.63. 
Mutton advanced $1.00 per hundred pounds 
to $12.00, while dressed hogs were lower at 
$13.50 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$13.90 in December. Mess pork was down 
from $34.50 per barrel to $33.50. Beef hides 
rose from 20-21 cents per pound to 22-23 cents 
and calf skins from 23-24 cents per pound to 
26-27 cents. Sole leather was up from 45 
cents per pound to 49 cents. Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal was down from 40 cents 
per pound to 39 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were substantially lower at 50-53 cents 
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per dozen, as compared with 65-70 cents in 
December. Storage eggs at Toronto de- 
clined, being 37 cents per dozen, as compared 
with 438 cents in December. Raw cotton at 
New York declined from 19.6 cents per pound 
to 19.2 cents. The high price for the month 
was 20.1 cents, reached on the 2nd, and the 
low 17.95 cents on the 28th. The price of 
wool continued to advance, being up from 
27-28 cents per pound to 28-29 cents. Flax 
fibre was slightly lower at 224 cents per 
pound. In non-ferrous metals tin declined 
from 634 cents per pound to 594 cents; lead 
from $6.45 per cwt. to $6.40; spelter from 
$7.25 per cwt. to $7.173; solder from 354 cents 
per pound to 344; and silver from 58} cents 
per ounce to 57+. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1913=100, was 140.4 
for December, a decline of 0.5 per cent from 
the previous month, There was a decline of 
0.7 per cent in foodstuffs with declines in 
cereals and ‘other foods’ and an advance in 
meat and fish. Non-foods declined 0.5 per 
cent with decline in iron and steel, other metals 
and minerals and cotton and advances in other 
textiles and the miscellaneous group. The 
average index number for the year 1927, on 
the same base, was 141.4 as compared with 
148.1 for 1926. Foods were 152.0 in 1927, as 
compared with 154.8 for 1926, with a decline 
of 1.1 per cent in meat and fish and advances 
in cereals and other foods, non-foods were 
135.7 in 1927 as compared with 144.3 for 1926 
with declines in all groups. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 121.4 for the end 
of December, a decline of 0.1 per cent from 
the November level. During the month, the 
foodstuffs index advanced from 1103 to 1118 
with advances in all groups, while industrial 
materials declined from 129.8 to 128.5 with 
declines in minerals, textiles and an advance 
in sundries, 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 173.3 for December, a de- 
cline of 0.3 per cent from the November level. 


Cereals and meat rose 3.0 per cent owing to 
a sharp rise in pork and lesser increases in 
other meats and certain cereals, In other 
foods, a fall in butter and tea, partly counter- 
acted by an advance in sugar, brought the 
group down 2.2 per cent, Textiles continued 
to decline due to a decrease in the price of 
cotton. The mineral group showed a decrease 
owing to reduction in the prices of pig-iron 
and of coal while the miscellaneous group ad- 
vanced owing to a sharp rise in leather. 


Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 168 at December 31, a decline of 0.6 
per cent for the month. Foods declined 
slightly due to decreases in the prices of eggs, 
butter and bacon, although potatoes advanced. 
Other groups were unchanged. 


Austria 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base of 
prices in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 129 
for January as compared with 127 for both 
November and December, The index price of 
foods was unchanged from the previous month 
and industrial materials advanced 3.4 per cent. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
on the base of prices in gold, July, 1914—100, 
was 107 for January, showing no change from 
the previous month. 


Belgium 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April 1914=100, was 838 
for November, as compared with 839 for Octo- 
ber. Foods rose 2.1 per cent and hides and 
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leather 3.8 per cent, while with few exceptions, 
all other groups decreased slightly. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 209.43 for December, as compared with 
208.59 for October, All groups showed ad- 
vances, with the exception of heat and light 
which declined, 


Denmark 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics for December, on 
the base 19183=100, was 154, showing no change 
from November and October. Vegetable 
foods, fodder and hides and leather advanced: 
animal foods, lime, cement, bricks and glass, 
textiles and clothing and chemicals declined, 
while fertilizers, fuel and oil, metals and metal 
products and wood and paper showed no 
change, The general average for the year 1927 
was 153 as compared with 163 for 1926. 


Germany 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.6 for December, a decline of 
0.4 per cent over November, Agricultural pro- 
ducts declined 1.2 per cent, provisions 1.4 per 
cent, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods 0.1 per cent, while manufactured goods 
advanced 0.7 per cent. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, was 151.3 for De- 
cember, an advance of 0.5 per cent over No- 
vember. Food, heat and light and clothing 
rose, while rent and sundries were unchanged. 


Italy 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100, was 482.78 for December, a decline 
of 0.4 per cent from the November level. 
Both foods and industrial materials declined 
slightly. The average total index number for 
the year 1927 was 526.67 as compared with 
654.41 for the year 1926, 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number of wholesale commodity prices, on the 
base 19183=100, was 147.5 for January, an ad- 
vance of 0.6 per cent over the December level. 
There were advances in farm products, textile 
products, fuels, metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities, which were partly counteracted by 
declines in food products and building ma- 
terials, while chemicals were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $13.5263 at 
February 1, a decline of 0.3 per cent over the 
previous month. There were advances in 
hides and leather, building materials, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, while breadstuffs, live- 
stock, provisions, fruits, textiles, metals, coal 
and coke, naval stores, and chemicals and drugs 
declined. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July 1914=100, was 163.6 for December, 
a decline of 0.4 per cent from November, 
Food and shelter each declined 0.6 per cent, 
while clothing, fuel and light and sundries were 
unchanged. 


International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation 


The International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome has recently published the Inter- 
national Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation 
dealing with the laws relating to agriculture 
passed during 1926 throughout the world. The 
volume, which consists of 800 pages, contains 
a complete series of laws, decrees and regula- 
tions on agriculture, published in 138 different 
countries during 1926, the full text or the title 
only being given according to the importance of 
the subject. The laws thus treated in the present 
annual refer to the following subjects: Trade 
in agricultural products; agricultural machin- 
ery, fertilizers and live stock; laws dealing 
with finance and customs regulations; plant 
and animal production and the related indus- 
tries; agricultural organization and instruc- 
tion; plant diseases; co-operation, insurance, 
agricultural credit; land tenure; relations be- 
tween capital and labour in agriculture. 


Owing to the importance of the questions 
treated and the comprehensive character of 
the documentary material contained, this 
Yearbook is recommended to legislators, legal 
authorities, sociologists, economists, and agri- 
cultural asociations—in a word to all who are 
interested either in agriculture itself or in the 
trade in the products of the land and their 
industrial exploitation. 





Industrial Diseases in Great Britain 


A list of the industrial diseases from which 
workmen receive compensation, published by 
the British Home Office in their report on 
Workmen’s Compensation during 1926 in- 
cludes the following complaints: Mercury 
poisoning, phosphorus poisoning (no cases in 
1926) * poisoning by benzene, poisoning by 
African boxwood (no cases in 1926) com- 
pressed air illness, “beat hand,” miner’s “beat 
knee,” and twister’s cramp. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1927 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
and such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the fourth quarter of 1927 was 354, there being 
110 in October, 123 in November and 121 in 
December. In the fourth quarter of 1926, 
386 fatal accidents were recorded. In this 
report it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of the occurrence 
of the accidents and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of la- 
bour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazrerte. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 


By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: agriculture, 30; logging, 
46; fishing and trapping, 12; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 51; manu- 
facturing, 28; construction, 54; transporta- 
tion and public utilities, 106; service, 23; 
trade, 4. Of the mining accidents, 12 were in 
“ metalliferous mining,” 28 in “coal mining,” 
8 in “non-metallic mineral mining” and 3 in 
“structural materials.” Of the accidents in 
manufacturing, 6 were in the group “ vege- 
table foods,” 5 in “pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts,” 9 in “iron, steel and products,” 4 in 
“ non-metallic mineral products,” one in “ non- 
ferrous metallic products,” one in “ printing 
and publishing ” and 2 in “ miscellaneous pro- 
ducts.” In construction, there were 25 fatali- 
ties in “buildings and_ structures,” 5 in 
“bridge and highway,” one in “railway,” and 
23 in “ miscellaneous construction.” In trans- 
portation and public utilities, there were 48 
fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in “street 
and electric railways,’ 39 in “water trans- 
portation,” 6 in “local transportation,” 5 in 
“ storage,” 4 in “electricity and gas” and 2 
in “telegraphs and telephones.” ‘There were 
23 fatalities in ‘“‘service,” of which 15 were 
in “public administration,” one in “ recrea- 
tional,” 2 in “custom and repair” and 5 in 
“yersonal and domestic service.” In trade, 
there was one fatality in “wholesale” and 3 
in “ retail.” 


The most serious disaster during this period 
was caused by a severe storm on the Great 
Lakes lasting several days during the second 
week in December. A number of freight 
boats which were making their last trip up 
the lakes before the close of navigation were 
caught in the storm and several were wrecked. 
The SS. Kamloops of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, with a crew of twenty, was last heard 
from on December 6, off White Fish, Lake 
Superior. This boat was on its way to Port 
Arthur with a package freight cargo, and no 
trade was found of it. The SS. Lambton was 
grounded on a reef off Parisienne Isle, Lake 
Superior, on December 8, and two of the 
crew were drowned when they attempted to 
swim ashore to secure help. The crews of the 
other vessels which were wrecked by this 
storm were all saved. 

Several other accidents involved a number 
of fatalities. In logging, four employees of a 
logging company near Deep Bay, B.C., were 
going home from work on a speeder on the 
logging railroad, when a car which had de- 
fective brakes became detached from _ the 
train, and sliding down grade, collided with 
the speeder, killing the four men. In mining, 
two coal miners at Corbin, B.C., on October 1 
were killed as the result of a gas explosion in 
the mine. In miscellaneous construction, five 
labourers were drowned at Paugan Falls, Que., 
on December 8, when the boom on which 
they were standing: was prematurely released. 
Another accident in this group occurred on 
December 10, when three men engaged in con- 
struction work on the Welland Canal lost 
their lives due to the collapse of the coffer- 
dam on which they were working. In steam 
railways, two men were killed on November 
4, near Kingsey, Que., when a train was de- 
railed owing to the washout of a bridge, follow- 
ing heavy rains. On November 5, near Wood- 
stock, N.B., three men were killed when a 
freight train went through a trestle. 


Supplementary list of accidents—The sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
the first three quarters of 1927 includes 19 
fatalities, of which 4 were in logging, 4 in 
mining, 2 in manufacturing, 5 in construction 
and 4 in transportation and public utilities. 
Three accidents occurred in May, 3 in July, 
2 in August and 11 in September. 
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STOcKRAISING— 

Farmer’s son.......... Barney’s River, N.S........ Heavy mechanical fork fell on him. 

Paviner )) so8) yea fil Dalemead, Alberta......... Thrown from wagon when team bolted, and run 
over; died Oct. 6. 

Farm labourer......... Buford; Alberta. Jaf} as Aghetsn 8 ah. TO. ts Thrown from wagon when horses ran away. 

PANIOO? (8.50. coc akon Perry Sound Om weal i tan, ba le Kicked by horse while ploughing; died Oct. 12. 

Parmer... Wie. Livan Manas Ok, Ve rca bi pieces of wood when saw broke; died 

ct. 26. 
Farm labourer......... near Strathcona, Alberta... . Crushed by water tank which fell from wagon. 
ATMEL ii os, seeetan. spnear Merid.Sasksan. 0. Fell from wagon and run over; died Oct. 16. 

Rancher....,..........{Beaver Meadows, B.C...... Injured spine when horses ran away; died Nov. 22 

Paraior, (0.20%...) near Milly, Badesr sv G rnin Sod iteh es indy Trapped in burning shack. 

Parmey 3,0) -0%} honear Bragdony Mandicp soul i@h 24). ee Fatally injured while adjusting the magneto on 
his threshing machine. ’ 

Harmen sss in... 4: AM Mo, Alberta fart So, Ry 961) ted et oy Hel petiueen threshing machine and engine; died 

ov. 28. 

Boy on farm........... near Marquis, Sask......... Grain wagon which he was driving was ove 
turned by an automobile. 

PAPUNOP My sa ieee Seen Kincardine Twp., Ont....... Fell from load of wood. 

Farmer................|near Cypress River, Man.... Fell from seat of tractor and caught under it. 

POOR ri. to ped the Pasqua district, Sask....... Found dead in gravel pit; had apparently been 
run over by his wagon. 

Bariierd: . bodes. |, Beeancour, Que. .c.<cswas.« ¢ Drowned while attempting to pull away small 
bridge which was being destroyed by swollen 
stream. 

Farmer A Avenir. Que: suse eaoe Drowned when he fell from wagon during | flood 

4 ig Eee Phot Set de } near Indian Head, Sask..... pe oe Ship by fumes from a pumping engine in 

Farmer...... .|Summerside, P.E.I......... Kicked by cow; died Nov. 17. 

Marner sy. pe hte: near Moovsomin, Sask Gayoso) AZ Tol Caught in drive belt of engine. 

POSUIOT bo t near Sherbrooke, Que....... Crushed by falling tree. ‘ 

Parmer se Foyt ty. near Moncton, N.B.......... Dh SAEs oc Bele Clothing caught in the shafting of gasoline engine. 

, running a thresher. 

Lr aaa aa St. dusting, Oye... 045 -ssct. DOME bees Struck by falling tree. 

Parmigttt.. Sa doas: aprairiel@ue: Meee Was thrown from wagon when horses bolted; 
died Dec. 2. 

Parmier: 26) Sry ey Port Stewart, Gnt,..c0 7... 20 OR. ea, Became entangled in engine operating circular saw 

Permar .d:).clc se eve near Champion, Alberta..... Spel we 55 ae Frozen to death during blizzard. 

Sheep rancher......... near Skiff, Alberta.......... Frozen to death during blizzard. 

Harny hand 0)../...85). Reid: Gill Alberta. 3) OW) fag ieee Frozen to death during blizzard. 

EEN AEUTST EL Poe aA ae Menr: Martia; Mates 7 i) teehee. 10) (ete eneen, Trampled by horse. 
Loegine— 

OREO AM een heey: Campbell River, B.C....... Fractured neck; died Dec. 2. L 

Timber cruiser........ near Whitecourt, Alberta.... While pulling up canoe, revolver accidentally dis- 
charged and he was shot. 

POPE OT Tg ee Mea Howe Sound, B.C........... Skull fractured when cable broke; died Oct. 24 

Loegorig: iztoae) 1 fees (Timberland: BiGee. a9). Struck by limb of tree. 

DORE LL Cee sont he Vahk,.B.C. 4 eee Log rolled on him 

ORECN IAS ets. eee Chilliwack, BG) 26, .!0; Struck by falling tree._ 

RIOR so Fanny Bay SO. Wires, b..: Crushed by rolling log 

Chokermany's, IRGIC Day MO eee ee Struck by rolling log 

Toegera es!’ hieta) tvs, St. Honoré, Que........:... Struck by falling tree 

PRCOIOAN pte holy cee: Bainbridge, B.City.. 3. <<: Killed by falling spar tree. 

Labourer! 5 2). 460) AlBerni}sB,.@)) One 2 be While unloading car of poles, poles rolled on him. 

ORR OT wis cca see ha , MeNab ‘Creek, BeOu sas Struck by logging line. 

Chokerman........... hear -Dunchny ewe eee Struck by tree. 

Merk pel 4. eee tcatt Mile 45 C.N.R. Ruel Sub- 

cine, Ont ser, wee ne Drowned. 

Engines’ 6, eat Pitt LakewB Gueeee.c hk. Scalded when the pipe of donkey engine burst. 

OP COT dade feiak ciel cc Buckley. Baye BiG. 7... Slipped from boom of logs and was drowned. 

TORE. wea ss) 7. eed Fort Coulonge, Que......... Leg crushed by log; died Dec. 16. 

LADOUPBE? 4"... sles ritannia Beach, B.C....... Piece of tree fell on him. 

Hopper, . bie Oe Lee) Five Islands, N.S........... Struck on head by a stub from falling tree. 
OR LORY 7. ce as cnageher? ap Basen sri ee ea 4 Struck by limb of falling tree. 

mapourer: jae ce ee Appelld, Oats. wemtie. ae Struck on side by tree. 

TL aboutern 5 occas, near Quebec, Qle........... While taking provisions to camp, was frozen. 

TADoUTerys 5 ete F Flanders, Onti titty. 2 Struck by tree 

Labourers cepa sours Dean Lake} Ont iis s66s secs Struck by tree. 

TiQDOULER. es vnc och « Eri; Onte armen od ons Struck by falling limb of tree. 

bog sertimnie. shee. Penny BiG ee Struck by falling tree. 

Bore cs ee, ee Whatshan Lake, B.C........ Struck by falling tree. 

Cirhdery. rite, Ae. Rear car of logging train became detached, and 

Grade foreman....... Deep pay e.on. eR. owing to defective brakes, slid down grade col- 


Steam shovel engineer 
Railroad grader... ... 
Logging contractor..... 


OLFern. fr Soe Restigouche Co., N.B....... Struck by falling tree. 
Labourorcvtan te dint., Dean Lake, Oate: Mei und: Crushed by log. 
PIECE Pl aoe eae Moose River, N.S........... Leg crushed in log carrier; died Dec. 5. 
hOLRer aa near McBride, B.C.......... Struck by falling tree. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loaaina—Concluded 
gay tay i ee Re ee St. Come District, Que..... “4 OF eae aie Struck by falling tree. 
Tener erie (lOlive Sider Ont tes [/ 8 |) ) a5 letuck by ros, 
Labourer) (22% . 0s88: Strathy Powp- Ont... panes st TOT G2 Ie A garage Struck by tree. 
Dia bOurercs. oes o wks. Wako: Ontirety, sien ao es. a 13 25 |Struck by tree. 
FHooktender........5.- Great Centrale BiCl <8... CP els 40 |Changing rigging on a log when tree fell on hina. 
Ooggen: igs. pues eee near Stillwater, B:C........ ye 18 45 {Struck by falling tree. 
Logvert er er er rite Godbout Queastncets . a: pee 19 20 |Feet frozen while working in the bush; died of 
gangrene. 
Sub-contractor........ Phoenix, Alberta........... 0 p21 36 |Fell under sleigh. 
Lumberman........... near Sussex, N.B............ SEAS 29 24 |Struck by limb of tree. 
FisHing AND TRAPPING 
Pisherman-.). 25.020... Port Alberni, 6 Gut ..5.:5- Oct. 16 21 |Drowned when vessel was sunk in collision 
Hisherman!<$> oir easiest: Rapid Point, Man........... TQM aes Drowned when skiff capsized. 
TR ee near Chapleau, Ont......... { Pe a a Drowned. 
I2)0) bya) Cungih ion ae Se np near Sioux Lookout, Ont....| Nov. 9 |.......... Wie ae trapping was accidently shot; died 
ov. 10. 
Fisherman............ St: Peter's BayaNisieae. ‘i 22 26 |Capsize of dory. 
gis tee? erie cee ees Off coast of Nova Scotia. ... “« a ak SO Lost in storm at sea. 
Hishermian.. |. : 2.56 3s: Tobermory, Ont............ Deeg. Fess tac ee. Drowned when boat capsized. 
LEADERS lo:d ates ulea'e Held Near Kenora, Ont........... about Hie ; ale 
Fran pewiy ss cis sists Mister North Abitibi District, Que. chi 2 oe ae Fedde sie Aaa 
Fisherman............. Off Guysboro, N.S.......... Sf 23 35 |Slipped on icy deck and fell into sea. 
MINING NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUARRY|- 
ING— 
Metalliferous Mining:— i 
rospector........... Adams River, B.C.......... Oct. 24 62 {Explosion of caps. 
| Say a a ea eee Noranda, Rouyn, Que.......| _“ 26 32 {Struck by double gage. 
PEINOR on os ise se Timmina, Ontsaiaees). 25% Nov. 1 27 |Smothered in ore and dust. 
Miner Wane, sages. hae Near Cobalt, Ont........... ss 3 48 | eleen pede: rieiigia are with gage door ope, 
is legs jammed in shaft. 
Repairman in mine. .|South Porcupine, Ont........| “ 6 44 |Sustained fatal injuries in unknown manner while 
repairing pump at the bottom of shaft. 
Labourer............ Sullivans Cae cetaen iss, ea 39 |Pile of planks fell on him; died Nov. 18. 
Steelworker......... Sathya, Giles: ha ese “1 26 28 bs tiea beau) it on scaffold broke and he 
e eet; die ov. 29. 
BUMOL tees casey} Kirkland Lake, Ontsi:;.....|..“) ‘30 23 |Fall of rock. 
Miner. oo. 3s0.0ets Cassidy, B.C...... a eee Dec. 13 38 |Crushed between two cars; died Dec. 14. _ 
Miner ak -ee20cee: KoaniberlyB i @re% 28s see Le ed Scene rare Piece of coe fell on his foot, died of septic poison- 
ing on Dec. 20. 
MineroPee? icpadske: near Stewart, B.C........... se VR as At Le Buried in snowslide on way to mine. 
Minersssae's ewan Kirkland Lake, Ont......... LE OR Di ee Ue ga Capehed between freight cars on way home frona 
work. 
Coal Mining— f 
POE aids ste fase os Glace Bay, N.S. vssscnde Seo. Oct. 1 45 |Run over by shunting steel cars. _ 
cha ai PRTC OTE Corbina Be @s 5. tases: nes f o 1B [ort ae wear } Gas Neuere cite ne one man instantly killed, 
ITO} DOSS iiacer.tete shore. te. 1 49 other died Oct. 3. 
MDOT os u0:0 9 OOK Inverness. Crsseees sc. Wy ails core Pate Struck by runaway coal trip. 
IMinerayn 2% oseitesis Drumheller, Alberta........ § 5 38 |Buried by fall of rock. 
PUINOP 5 os 0:«-5,. eral! Cumberland, B.C........... f 5 50 |Fall of coal; died Oct. 7 
MINGree rer ee ene oa Cumberland, B.C. .::.4....: ned URN Ord ne: Ria Struck by falling piece of coal. 
Mineriors ce cecacclect Drumheller, Alberta........ eee 12 47 |Struck by falling piece of coal; died Oct. 15. 
Minor o., Stcaiadtas 2 Inverness, N.S.............. mL ga 8 ae a Struck by piece of coal which fell from roof. 
Minera eee nese New Glasgow, N.S......... i! Mal ko a eae ON 4 In Dearing riding rake, his head was struck by 
steel rope. 
Minoresy. fered. 85% Wayne, Alberta............. seer 27 |Fall of rock. 
Miner vaccine cei. che Stellarton; NuSsae i, 4.2.24 Nov. 4 36 |Fall of coal. 
Miners ctr tat Inverness) INiSi.c cede oe s 4 60 {Fall of coal. , ; 
Minensitern iat dene Mountain Park, Alberta..... ie 9]. 40 |Caught by cave-in at mines. 
Stable boss.......... Drumheller, Alberta........ sen a1S 66 |Cut hand on harness; infection. 
ae A Bot otters ants Fapieey cette * ate is rs a 7 sipebed by fall of rock. 
IMCD ra etek aoa eet ittle Bras d’Or, N.S....... all of rock. 
MINCE reds c tetas s. Drumheller, Alberta........ “30 32 pt down Hae of mine. 
Le ee Mie | et tal. [aS lRaltot egal: 
Minervces ss cente Bellevue, Alberta........... ae ea! 37 |Fell between cars and was run over. 
Miler ss cece Edmonton, Alberta......... eh as 38 ee roof fell and buried him. 
Minoraee. sieht. cab Drumheller, Alberta........ a 1G 35 all of rock. 
Miber err co kit rss Lethbridge, Alberta........ Oe 17 54 |Crushed between coal cars; died Dec. 21. 
Mineryo es. sen a8 ee (Atbertass. iu... 22. pe 22 | over 21 auehe in oe of rock. 
Miners... 5 si.< .ceeee Taber Albertane ts csc: 23 28 |Fall of rock. 
Miners.) xara xen: Bellevue, Alberta........... I tO 23 |Killed at work at bottom of slope. 
Miners ns crste tees Edmonton, Alberta......... ee Pe 47 ‘Crushed by coal cutting machine. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
MINING NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QuARRY- 
Ina—Concluded 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
MESSE 
MTOR ose scag veces Thetford Mines, Que f Struck by rock which fell from box. 
Miner in) ike eu ae Galottas Onbiin Weel l se “ Fracture of skull. 
MADOUTeR ees ee St. Genevieve de Bastican, 
Que ches sun eek While loading gravel in sand pit, was caught 
under landslide; died Oct. 17. 
INGE sw os ere. ar Asbestos, Que............... ; 
While at foot of shaft, a heavy bolt fell on him; 
died Nov. 4. 
Mall hand...) cade Thetford Mines, Que While trying to put a conveyor belt on a pulley, 
his arm was caught in the motor. 
ie Se cick. Sin ke Asbestos, Que. .s<cccathetesl “t] PRB eee Head crushed between two cars. 
Miners al sputanney yy GaletéapOnt eG Ti uces: Fell down chute. 
DINER: cents oes Asbestos, Ques atiir..tcess: Struck by rock following explosion of dynamite. 
Structural Materials: 
Crusherman with 
quarry contractor.|Smiths Falls, Ont........... Blow in abdomen. 
Pabourer ic.) che 5 Highland Creek, Ont While loading gravel car was crushed between 
crane and gravel car; died Nov. 8. 
Teamster)),:<.:6...0 5) Midlands Ont. Vimy)... . While loading sand from pit was smothered when 
section of bank fell on him. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Cigar factory em- 
DIOV CO ooh vicina ne Levis) AUG rest Soom As... Cut hand, infection; died Oct. 10. 
BS OIROr Gi ee cee ee Marmoray Ont... 6 he ce Caught in bread mixer, fracturing skull. 
Labourers 4. cic. 4 Montreal, Que............... J Slipped from elevator in flour mill and fell to 
ground; died Dec. 22. 
Labourer: 001/52 cee London Ont ini. ; Infection. 
Painters, alae lew Londony One eel ucas eG. Fell two stories down shaft; died Dec. 13. 
Employee of flour 
mrs nti ia9. ws Montreals Quel Jeunes... 4. Slipped from elevator and fell several feet. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Millwright with 
brick company....|Milton, Ont................. ‘ Caught in shafting. 
Brickmaker......... ‘ForontotiOnt: Ae). Fell into clutch drive pulley. 
Employee of cement 
WORKS cot, sms cts Tuxedo Mam. eth... os. " Buried under pile of rock. 
Powder man _ with 
brick company..../Redcliff, Alberta........... While investigating charge of dynamite which 


had not gone off on time, it exploded. 
Pulp, paper and paper 


products: 
arucken kat: iaerh ue Port:Arthur; Onts. i220: ..... ; Struck in abdomen. 
Electrician........... Limboilou} Quen 5). ae) ? While connecting electric wires was electrocuted. 
rakeman..:.) . gas. Kapukasing, Ont............ Crushed between car and door.. 
BOOUTCH <4 eens a Donnacona, Que............. : Fell into pulp crushing machine at pressure plant. 
La boureres ines as Limoilou, Que 


A AME HS. oe Struck by piece of machinery. 


Printing and publishing: 
TJAMOUTERSS 540 h ie Fell in shop of publishing company. 
Tron, steel and products: 
Labourer 


While loading steel rods in vessel, fell into hold 
of same. 


TO Up hte th ee While coupling, slipped and fell between cars and 
was run over. ( 
Came in contact with high voltage power wire 


and electrocuted. 


Foreman in boiler 


BOD ety ela! Speed Levis, Que.d ed: deste. . le Heavy piece of machinery fell on him. 
Labourer in automo- 
bile factory........ Oshaway Ontrm tod an 4). 008 Fell from a box. 
Structural iron 
Worker. V4... eine Hamilton, Onts ity), . Jy: ‘ Struck on head by tongs which were thrown 
up by forging hammer. 
Labourer............ Winnipeg, Man.............. Caught in moving elevator belt. 
Prema. ie a ot Toronto, Ont ewe: oo 


Fell from ladder, pneumonia. 


Crushed between truck and cover casting; died 
Dee. 30. 
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MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Other metal products: 
Employee of nickel 
plant. wens, ee & Port Colborne, Ont......... Dec. 25 49 |Fell into vat of boiling acid. 


Miscellaneous products: 
Tub maker with 


electric company. .|Brantford, Ont.............. Oct. 4 45 {Burned following explosion of gasoline stove. 
Labourer with starch 
manufacturers..... @ardinal; Onteweian et... Nov. 15 70 |Fractured skull. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
anpenteranees,.. tes iKingstonpOnt. wes. et OG M2 ay idee Block from pulley in elevator shaft hit him on 
head; died Oct. 11. 
Foreman...) . .ceee Smoky WallswOntias.95. 2. & 3 85 |Drowned. 
Habourerwe ews ss Roberval; Que: (4. Gd 5. = 4 60 |Crushed by house which fell on him as he was 
repairing foundation. 
abourer ss sa.cca: Calm Lake, Ont. soeneaeee hia Wal 4 aa Ge ene Fell 16 feet from scaffold. 
Labourer! & 2. .08. Oshawa, Ontws ey: be ood wl2 26 |Fell to ground when concrete gave way. 
Wabourers). 2.) ioe Stamford 7Ontee, en sa. ye. bd ge. 21 A ea anne Fell from scaffold. 
Masonitantt:,. Sin... nek Sydney Mines, N.S......... Hep mod 70 |Ladder on which he was standing slipped, throw- 
ing him to ground. 
aboureraey tive Montrealy Ouest ted... ch. Oh Zo 16 |Electrocuted. 
Wa DOuTer.....6. see PortvArthurtiOnt Mer oat. .> ss ae eel erat ae a Fell into cement tank. 
Labourer Susser, We Mapor (Qucmere io... 62) ay oe i 88 |While putting on his coat, he lost balance and 


fell from scaffolding. 
Buildings and structures 


Electrician.......... ORG sO nba scesarares Uahel tate Noy. 5 32 |Infection. 
Labourers. aa0) yi MorontowOnthl sods Ae. - 7 40 |Fell 72 feet to cement floor of building when 
; scaffolding gave way; died Nov. 8. 
kalpounertan) 2a. Monbreal (Quen is). Oe, ef 7 32. |Fell from scaffold when plank broke. 
Babourers. 7, J3582 00 Paugan Falls, Que.........2:) “ 9 27 |When cable of derrick broke, box of stone fell 
Lab (“4 21 allo ie di see f tank of levat 
abourersGls AOR, , 1 e eet to bottom of tank of new elevator 
Pa bOurer i caiwe ees Port Arthur, Ont............ Weeseoth Be ai 19 } when cable attached to scaffold broke. 
Mab OUror tee Natit: Eonesvilley Onticues ee fot G19 29 |Caught in shaft. 
Labourers. Aves: & Smoky Falls, Ont........... Se GLO. eke s Asphyxiated. 
President of dredge 
and dock company|Sarnia, Ont................. deem pee coder aids While superintending driving of piles for new 
building, was struck by falling mast of pile 
driver derrick, when mast broke away from 
moorings. 
habourermass. vee. Sandwich, Ongsie, Rests... Yee eB 18 |Fell under car. 
Wa boukerte.. 4 oecine. Morontos Ongnd sey kos: ae AOS, 56 |Fell off roof. 
@arpenter Meee he: Montreal YQueI A). Gi... oP. Sop OA 41 renee footing and fell from scaffold; died Nov. 
abourer: 0) 408 0% Bort WilliameOntie: 1)... 25. eu weg 20 |Fell from scaffold; died Nov. 30. 
Night watchman....|Montreal, Que............... Dec. 22 86 |Found dead from coal gas poisoning in building 
under construction. 
Roofing foreman..... WUE Que ALLS Hehe ea Wns ey aa 50 |Fell from ladder. 
Railway: 
4 ibabourer Din aaa Niagara Falls, Ont: )...)...... Dec. 16 40 |Run over by train. 
Bridge and highway: 
Road worker........ Dt hereses OUusiey.cA assy. Och. 58 40 |Leg caught beneath steam roller. 
Painter on bridge...|Niagara Falls, Ont.......... ah neal 43 |Fell from bridge. 
Repairman. os... « PuswasiiwiNe Sy. 2 0ettes oe. Nov. 26 65 |While at work under bridge a heavy stringer 
broke loose and fell on him. 
Construction fore- 3 
ancl ARES ey Montreal Quek, 6s 0098 3.4 .hs Dec. 6 45 nip aoe: on swinging pile, slipped and fell to 
ground. 
Iba bourer eu se kl NEAT? POLAO ONT bos cidesi os “f 7 22 |Crushed by cave-in of pile of crushed stone. 
Miscellaneous: 
Isa bourenyey esau: Paugan PallsyQue.w.2 5... Oct. 14 35 |Struck by rock. 





Labourer, with tow- 
ing and dredging 


contractor, 008.9%. Sarnia MOmtweew, ae sie aces SS aT 34 |Drowned. 

MADOUTEK onthe onan: abe ae ee a 3 ee ee a ns 50 men pied yer of erare! train, 

Pabourene: oan Smoky-FallsvOnts5..)..22. Ls Fe Sy dial eee ie Wer ee e eet to ground. 

Horewianicnses aes. Near Winnipeg, Man......... Sup OO) 45 {Crushed by cave-in of aqueduct. 

Babourerta se eee oronton Onpweee dee sane Nov. 3 68 |Slipped on loose clay and fell 18 feet. 

baboureri 2) 2.Ac ae Welland Canal, Homer, Ont.| “ 12 26 |Run over by dump cars. 

abourerss. mes ack Thorold MpswOut. oe. 4... ” 15 22 poceny piel: of trench and smothered. 

Moremoanee se. gee a. 6 St. Hubert, Quer. cvasqn nia. > eS 50 errick fell on him. 

Eabourerivyse.enece Paugan Falls, Que........... Bt TOA 29 |Struck on head by piece of rock which fell from 
side of excavation; died Nov. 28. 

Powderman......... High Blatt Manvs a. dyo0e Sire 24. 40 ‘Explosion of dynamite. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstrRuction—Con. 
Miscellaneous—Conc. 
OMabourers.inc4s cerns Paugan Falls, Que........... 
MA WOUTED. cs c's eas 
FOPEMAN A sje4<. da. 5% Welland Canal, Ont......... 
AVODsa AGEs otis eat. 
IPAINGOD is Hoes eae Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
Labourer on sewer 
construction....... HeorontowOnt.er arcane 
Labourerssds.xesewea Smoky Falls, Ont........... 
HRDOUTEE Gas een nce: Caron Quesis sieianteds ots 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utmitms— 
Steam railways: 
iBrakemadney deen’: Transcona, Man............. 
Railroad conductor..|Charny, Que................ 
Patrolmeana-sitseee. Near Inkitsaph, B.C........ 
IEUNOMOENS. 0) ves ba cot Near Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Railway employee..|Brandon, Man............... 
Car repairer......... Montreal, Que............... 
Switehman ends... PoriArthur cOnt.das. 3.0. 
Brakeman: 2. diese 4 Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
Brakemanings..<..<\ Salisbury) INS. / 2. arses 
Round house em- ‘ 
ployeend. le. sie ate; Windsor, Onts. §5. iis dy. 
Car inspector........ arninivOnteadiatn ess. 
Drainmense te ase: Bolkow,Ont.iact cds. 283. 
Conductor........... Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 
Section foreman....\|near Kingsey, Que.......... 
NOIMCOP: 2. 98 ie Bs 
Engineer...........- 
POTN ie art chet asc near Woodstock, N.B....... 
IBrakenvan : eve svn. 
Sectionman.......... Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
Conductor: si: 2. a2. Mattawa, Ont............... 
Locomotive engineer} Kashabowie, Ont........... 
Brakemanad..cg occas Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Moremantcslars. seca Colwell, Ontres tecites.. 25s 
Section foreman..... Dartletord: soselcu: Wee tee ce 2 
IPipenttor, ..kenseee StratfordsOntywaxcis.. 00. 
Brakkeman...decece: Youngstown, Alberta........ 
Brakeman........... Peace River, Alberta....... 
Locomotive engineer] Dockrill Station, Ont....... 
Conductor........... Veregin, Balen. i s0c050+0%5 
Locomotive engineer|near Wilkie, Sask........... 
OPEMAN | 5's 'ase.5.0i6,02.0« Mile 1944 Algoma C. Rail- 
way, Onto. seme... Sa, 
Conductorii.c.cssee.: ‘Toronto; Ont.) ate oak «ics 
Baggageman......... near Terrace, Bi@ywaee. . 22: 
Section foreman..... near Calgary, Alberta....... 
Machinist.4 voscdc.0. WharmnnOne sere snes: cise 
Yardman....... tenet Raith, Onis. hee. nbn 
Looe e CHEIRECY lees Sarnide Ontesenns <i: 
Sectionman.......... Brandon,, Manwateeceee.. . 52. 
WlectricianAws-s2c 2: Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Brakeman........... Perdue, Sask........... Ae 
Switchman.......... near North Bay, Ont........ 
Snow shoveller..... \ 
Saat sholvelicies ui. f era Quersancitent. star 
Shop labourer....... Moosejaw, Sask............. 


Date 


eee eee eens 


ewer eeoaree 


a) 








Cause of Fatality 





Drowned when boom on which they were stand- 
ing, was prematurely released. 


Cofferdam on which they were working collapsed 
when cable broke, two drowned and third 
died of injuries, Dec. 21. 

Explosion of paint fumes in underground tank 
which he was painting; died Dec. 13. 


Fell into a hopper full of sand. 

Struck by descending skip. 

Crushed under pile of earth at which he was 
digging; died Jan. 1, 1928. 


Fell from roof of box car and run over. 

Fell beneath wheels of car. 

Run over by train. 

Crushed beneath engine after derailment. 

Blinded by light of approaching engine, fell from 
top of freight car. 

While repairing freight car was run over. 

Walked in front of moving train. 

On way to work fell from train and was run over. 

Car passed over legs. 


Injured in round house; died Dec. 25. 

Shpped while coupling air hose, causing hernia. 

Rear-end collision. 

Was walking over top of train when he fell be- 
tween cars. 

Killed when work train was derailed following 
washout of bridge. 


Killed when freight train went through trestle. 


Run down by train. 

Infection. 

Scalded by steam when arch ‘‘tube’”’ exploded 
in engine. 

Was struck by train when walking home from 
work along tracks. 

Run down by train. 

Caught while coupling engine and car. 

When working on engine, fell to cement floor 
below; died Nov. 21. 

Fell between cars. 

While switching in yards, was struck by box car 
rolling into elevator siding. 

Head-on collision when passenger train on which 
victim was engineer crashed into freight train. 

Caught between draw bars. 

Doing outside work on engine which was in 
motion, he fell to ground. 


Struck by hand car. 

Stepped from train and was struck by steam 
shovel leveller. 

While train was travelling through mountain, 
huge boulder crashed into baggage car, 
killing victim. 

Was struck by snow plough during storm. 

Run over by locomotive. 

Was struck by train. 


Rear-end collision. 


50 |Injured when a cement mixer fell on him; died 


ec. 21. 
82 |Slipped from crane, grasped live wire and was 


21 
21 


Cetera renee 


electrocuted. 

Fell from box car; died Dec. 19. 

Velocipede on which he was riding was struck 
by train. 

Run over by train 


Buried in coal which he was loosening in bins 
at railway terminal. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinities— 


Concluded. 
Steam railways—Con. 
Switchman.......... Calgary; Albertal...i//...0.. WC. 126 Waitin aa: Missed footing as he attempted to jump on engine. 
Swatehman.........: Winnipess! Mansoaie. .5<.... Le eet 31 |While riding on step of car was struck by wood 
rack near tracks and knocked to ground. 
Brakemane-. «2.6 Esterhazy, Sask............ at OIL 30 |Slipped from ladder on side of box car and run 
Electric railways: over. 
Yondinat weenie . | LondonwOnti take... Oct: 14 25 |Crushed between two cars. 
Hillman..... sre tiMontreals@uen. Pees F:. ; : Suit kG 48 |While sanding tracks, was struck by autobus. 
Water transportation: 
Ferryman.... South Norfolk, Man.i.;.....|| Oct. = )....2.0):. Pulling ferry to bank when end of gate fell on foot 
causing thrombosis. 
Longshoreman....... New Westminster, B.C..... ie 5 29 |Fell into hold of vessel. 
Sailor eee. Se eie @ardinalsOnty. 20a. ten: ec SISMEN| 9) Tah ee Fell into spillway and was drowned. 
Sallorsane. saeco Cascades, Que): ayes. bse. “5 220 24 |Fell into canal while attempting to jump ashore 
from boat. 
Sailomseyee uate Cascades} Ques eaity. ha... a) es 32 |While attempting to jump ashore fell into canal; 
drowned. 
@arpentersi3..A8 2a" MontrealsQuesi7in 8... 05. Sa tae 47 |Was repairing hatches of vessel, when a. large 


brace slipped and fell on him. 
Employee of ferry 


COMPANY:ws5,- 5190s evis sQueiw Bee ge case Nov. 3 27 |Drowned while attempting to jump aboard ferry. 
Longshoreman....... Mancouver, (Bi@yis.65... 08. ¢ 8 380 {Struck by sling load of lumber, while at work 
in hold of steamer. 
Longshoreman....... Montreala@uer. Aaa. .ae. Soon ell 41 |Fell into hold of vessel; died Nov. 15. 
Labourer with navi- 
gation ‘company. .\Mriean,,Ont.. c.2. Uo. soos 50 eet 26 |Fell into water; died of shock. 
Deckhand........... CornwallhrOnt ieee. 1. oe as “16 |about 
30 |While attempting to board boat, missed hold 
and was drowned. 
SAMO Tee Nar settee ates Montresli@uev Maer. 5 cc. a a2 20 |While at work on deck of vessel, slipped and fell 
into hold; died Nov. 27. 
@arpenters.. 5.4 ce Wancouver) BAC wmusentc. sa Dec: Bro eee. ays Fell into hold of vessel. 
Longshoreman....... StiobnswNas ty ee ce: a 5 35 |Fell into hold of vessel; died Dec. 6. 
Cap taineine caterers a 
irshimate.,. ae.lsee 
Second mate........ 
2 watchmen........ 
2 wheelsmen........ 
4 deckhands........ Lake Superior, Ont..........|about 
Chief éngineer...... Weer Gal Och e nis Crew of the SS. Kamloops, which was lost in 
Second engineer..... storm. 
DIGITS: Meh .e 
SSARU MENON Olsracacet esabielo 
Stewardess......... 3 
Asst. stewardess... . 
| Od So. pee Asphyxiated in their room on vessel from the 
Hiremaness seed ore Port'Colborne, Ont. .:.... fumes of soft coal embers which they took 
Hiremans won) gees (rf Oe eee 8! from the fire in hold to warm their room. 
Wheelsman......... Goulais' Bay, Ont... ..4./02.¢ ( ‘ OAL As ie } Drowned while attempting to swim ashore to 
Oiler eB ae ae Oe See secure help for grounded vessel. 
Seaman (apprentice).|Vancouver, B.C............. eae B27 20 {Drowned when smal! boat swamped. 
Local transportation: 
MGA Sters esse Madawaska Co., N.B....... Oct. 12 44 |¥Fell in front of double team. 
Peamstersss2: ... konae StuJsohn' CoAeNeBe. sh eee ae et 27 |¥ell from, horse. 
Mven na stetanas. ces cane Ste. Perpétue, Que.......... Nov. 24 58 |Waggon struck by train. 
ruckiadriversero).: Vancouver B Garr. .een. a BLS 23 |Train struck truck. 
Employee of trans- 
port company...... Montreal \QUC cient ae Dec. 8 14 ee ad down by frightened horses; died Jan. 
Truck driver..........- Celownant Ober sone bec celts cent | Sa ys Buried under load of frozen sawdust which he 
was loading on truck; died Dee. 15. 
Storage: 
Elevator employee. .|Port Arthur, Ont............ Oct. 10 31 |Fell under car. 
Mechanic............ Krione Albbertae, o:. Gua. oo. Cer 29 37 |While at work in an elevator, scaffolding gave 
way and he fell 60 feet. 
Gore eet, « Fort William, Ont........... Nov. 9 50 |While oiling machinery in grain elevator, his 
clothing caught in belt and he was drawn into 
Grain elevator em- pulley. 
DIOVER: gis aee Winnipers Manis... aed + «tae Dec. 2 18 |Caught in moving belt. 
labourers. coos ae si: Fort, William @nt.2.. 4... Dec. 14 28 |Buried in grain. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones: 
Wireless engineer....|Glace Bay, N.S............. Oct. 9 21 |Electrocuted. 
inemanaty ee eceree Owen Sound, Ont........... HY at 57 |Apparently fainted and fell from telephone pole. 
Electricity and gas: 
Employee of gas : 
COMPANY «01,5. 29; Petrolia, Ont. 3.9 qinsh3s0¥es Oct. 8 30 ves way home from work, his automobile struck 
y train. 
Winemeanees ssc Burlinetons.Ontee aa. 4 sieve Noy. 13 50 {!Came in contact with high tension line and 
was electrocuted. 
Filectrician...2...2.. Montmorency, Que.......... scans 19 23 |Fell into water from sluice and was drowned. 


Ie POUROD:.2c.xeeiee ns Shawinigan Falls, Que...... Dec. 6 36 ‘Struck by falling piece of timber. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1927—Concluded 


Sn eS 
So EeeEeE=ehnmnanoaaooaoooaaee eee SSS 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 

Salesman. ..........!: Toronto, Ona ewe wee on Dec. 1 29 |While crossing track on his way home he was 

struck by train. 
Retail: 

Hucksteri uit ve.eek. Tilbuiys Onbes ene sy. rte Nov. 9 35 |Struck by train. 

Basket salesman..... Lachine: Quen cmatee nae ser SBE Gre geen While crossing bridge on way home from work, 
fell from bridge. 

Bakery driver....... Vankleele HiliiOnt..%, 3.55% Decaged| se eet ae Pinned beneath delivery sleigh which overturned. 

SERVICE— 
Public administration: 
Civic employee...... MorontopOrntewnwaer ieee e's « Oct. 10 60 |Jolted from waggon to pavement; died Oct. 11. 
Worker at Dominion 60 
arsendi sos. fou. ke Quebec Quer, Howey. oven ied ieee a aC Killed in explosion of rejected ammunition which 
Worker at Dominion | they were storing. 
SDSONALE tt oehenter Sp vO 35 

Traffic officer........ Moronbo wnt seein s nets ee hy ial 21 |Motorcycle swerved throwing him to roadway. 

@arpenter:<..s8 dae Montreal, Ques wsne «is. os. £o DLS, 60 |Fell into hold of government vessel, fracturing 
spine; died Oct. 15. 

Traffic officer..’...... near Beamsville, Ont........ CO) ET aie. ees ale Collision with automobile. 

Hiremanie saw eee Montreal Quel... 22on).. Pe. Ls 36 |When going to fire, ladder truck struck by street 
car. 

Gloria! ale) its) Sent Kapuskasing, Ont........... Nov. 4 39 |Struck by train. 

Poreman' sy. Lik tee MOLOntG: Ont. eco cseedeae ii 8 67 |Infection. 

Police constable. .... Vancouver} Bi Cis eae, 3 17a Bi age 3 Hae While on duty, he was shot by man on street 
whom he questioned; died Nov. 10. 

Police constable..... Fredericton, INaBe. g.0.. o<8 ie TOMI Se ero Shot while on duty; violence. 

Police constable. .... Valleyfield, Que............ ba x | 69 |While on duty, was thrown out of automobile 
rounding curve. 

Mechanic with goy- 

ernment Dept..... near Beachburg, Ont........ FE Od 27. |Collision of cars. 

TAWOurer), ee arkien Montreal i @uesaie ch lees 6 Ole Dec.. 6 58 |While digging trench on street was struck by 
automobile. 

Garbage collector...|Toronto, Ont................ te ie | Pana 4 ae While lifting heavy container on to waggon 
suffered fatal attack of illness. 

Personal and domestic: 
Watchman. ..0....%. Mantreal Quen «lilies iy «ts Oots! Staal ae Killed by automobile on way to work. 
Employee of institu- / 
TOW Man reese Saanteh, (Oe tpermewk Gicten «1s INOW: MS eden eee Killed by cave-in of gravel bank. 

Mey bOuner: 4 o-aac ces Montreal Ques. cccn2 des.) *s 10 70 |While putting up double windows at dwelling, 
collapsed and died due to syncope. 

Domestic worker....]London, Ont..............+- of oe AG 19 |Boiling solution of wax and turpentine took fire, 
and when she tried to remove it from stove 
her clothing took fire. 

Caretaker... .25 4... Toronto Onde eogee sles ss Dec. 23 55 |Struck by piano which fell from lift. 

Custom and repair: 

Blacksmith..........|St. Leonard de Port Mau- 

PCH JQUOLE Bria > > bh. Nov. 18 52 |Kicked by horse; died Nov. 28. 

Blacksmith.......... Montreal Ques sc ctteys 5 +! Dec. 26 53. |In oan pec fit, fell and struck head against 
anvil. 

. 
Recreational: 

Theatre employee...|Montreal, Que..... pete hess ONG Dec. 19 55 |Dropped dead of heart trouble in street while 

placing advertising cards. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
OCCURRING DURING 1927 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loaaine— , ‘ . 
OLLOTA eis «5 boob lostiven sds Capeeeemenra irs olor i May 24 49 |Leg crushed by falling tree; died Nov. 23. 
TOS GOED ernie ice ait: Port Alberni, io. Coveuass > at Sept. 17 48 |Log fell on victim. 
Hooktender......... Reid baveo Caer s.cae so 8 29 |Tree fell on leg; died Sept. 23. 
([abourero ct) wectiael Nellie Lake; "Onveiics)> cr SO eae eter Struck by tree. 
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DURING 1927—Concluded 
































Trade or Industry Loeality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Mining, Non-FrrRovs 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
IVETGT pees 2 Peet Kirkland Lake, Ont......... May — 27 wens broke and dropped load on him; died 
an. 2, 192 
Maiouren ce Cis. fle Michele @iery: 2c. ous Aug. 29 63 [Struck by swinging timber; died Sept. 3. 
Structural materials: 
Willen: eRe rae a Seat. Wactoriai@o., NIBS.ceeeheae July 29 32 |Gassed by powder fumes, resulting in adema of 
ungs. 
INERT ATT ye! Bea ot ek Regnel hh) Cs a8: te) tae Sept. 21 42 |Smothered by gravel slide. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal foods: 
ea DOUrele wae acetee Naden Harbour, B.C........ Sept. 22 26 |Fell into tank; died Oct. 4. 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
products: 
Williworkers cup. MetrittonOptsreccee oeinee Sept. 6 26 he following operation to relieve infection in 
and. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Building and structures: 
Tractor operator..... VancouvervB: Cone wats: July 8 25 |Run over by tractor while at work on excavation 
of new building. 
Steel gang labourer. .|Bloedel, B.C................ Septe 210) S erate Fell from car to ground; died Nov. 20. 
Carpenter. .. ...25...5 Lethbridge, Alberta........ Scape () TUE cereal. 2 Struck head causing cerebral hemorrhage. ° 
Bridge anit highway: 
a DOULeE A sence ae Black Rock Mt., N.S....... SO tale ale epee Explosion of dynamite while blasting. 
Miscellaneous: 
A DOULEE BE. tae a4 oee Smoky Malls, Ont..)........- May 13 27 |Infection. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriiiriss— 
Steam railway: 
abourer ore sashes Imperoyall INES i kucw ee. Ti Rvailuatad WE Reds ie ah Slipped and fell on a hand car, 
A DOULET hes tee «26 SLOLGNGCOM ONE: gat ta catia Aug. 24 47 |Infection. 
VOR CANA ane aon et. Shawnigan Lake, B.C....... Sept. 23 50 |Stepped off moving train and run over. 
Water transportation: 
WaDOUTChe see 6. ee KenivE a Ne bee er ae Sept. 9 25 |Fell from scow into pond and drowned. 











IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA IN 1926 AND 1927 


Orie report of the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization covering the acti- 
vities of the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1927, has been received recently. The ex- 
tensive scope of the Department’s work is in- 
dicated by the reports of the various branches, 
including those concerned with Chinese im- 
migration, colonization, European emigra- 
tion for Canada, publicity, immigration of 
women, immigration of juveniles, together 
with the reports of the commissioners of the 
eastern, western and Pacific divisions of Can- 
ada. 

The total number of immigrants into Can- 
ada during the fiscal year 1926-27 was 143,991 
as compared with 96,064 for the previous 
year, and with 111,362 for the year ending 
March 31, 1925. Of the total of 143,991 for 
1926-27, 80,512 were males, 34,828 were fe- 
males, and 28,651 were children. The num- 
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ber of immigrants arriving by ocean ports 
was 122,966 in 1926-7, and 77,286 in 1925-6. 
From the United States, 21,025 immigrated 
into Canada during 1926-27 as compared with 
18,778 during the previous year. 

Analyzing the total immigration on a basis 
of racial origin the leading racial groups as 
indicated by the official figures were as fol- 
lows: English, 30,935; Scotch, 16,728; Ger- 
man, 15,221; Irish, 11,553; Scandanavian, 10,- 
277—( Danish, 2,255; Icelandic, 62; Norwegian, 
4,639; Swedish, 3,321); Ruthenian, 10,061; 
Polish, 6,704. 

In connection with the Three Thousand 
British Families Scheme, it is stated:— 

“This scheme was undertaken primarily te 
demonstrate the possibilities of successful 
settlement on the land of British families with 
little or no capital of their own. During the 
summer of 1926, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
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Clarendon, chairman, and Mr. T. C. Mac- 
naghten, C.M.G., C.B.E., vice-chairman of 
the Overseas Settlement Committee, visited 
Canada to study land settlement and par- 
ticularly to ascertain the progress made by 
the families who came to Canada under the 
Three Thousand Families scheme in 1925 and 
in the early months of 1926. The delegation 
spent two and one half months in Canada, 
travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and personally visited 178 families in process 
of settlement. The conclusions reached are 
summarized in the following quotation from 
the official report, which was issued in No- 
vember, 1926:— 


“We have no hesitation in saying that the 
scheme has thus far proved a conspicuous suc- 
cess and promises to become the most useful 
effort in colonization undertaken by any gov- 
ernment in modern times.” 


“Canada would benefit by immigration to 
a much greater degree,” the report continues, 
“if capital more commonly accompanied 
settlers. It is expected that the balance of 
the three thousand families will be moved 
during next fiscal year. Already much 
thought has been given to plans for continued 
settlement along similar lines.” 


The report further observes that publicity 
was almost entirely confined to the British 
Isles and the United States, and that it was 
not possible to undertake any widespread 
effort in the northern States of Europe owing 
largely to the desire of the government of 
such States to retain their own people. How- 
ever, the statistics indicated that Canada 
continues to attract a valuable movement of 
such people from northern European coun- 
tries. It was considered that a very large per- 


IMMIGRANTS DURING FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1924, 1925 AND 1926, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 





Via Ocean Ports 
for fiscal year ended 











From United States + 
for fiscal year ended 


Totals 
for fiscal year ended 


March 31,)March 31,)March 31,]March 31,|March 31,|March 31, March 31,)March 31,)March 31, 


1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 

Srx— 

IM SIGS seis 3. else atioloeas.s Saree 46,623 37,038 69,763 8,855 9,925 10,749 55,478 46,963 80,512 
FOMalesatenatcctaaee se 30, 430 22.233 29,648 3, 864 4,378 5,180 34, 294 26,611 34, 828 
Childrens sc omic acsiespes Ate 18,491 18,015 23,555 3,099 4,475 5,096 21,590 22,490 28,651 

Totals) ccasegide oc: 95,544 77,286 | 122,966 15,818 18,778 21,025 | 111,362 96, 064 143,991 

TRADE OR OccuPpATION— 

Farmers and farm labour- 
ers— 

MalOSseriv eee d es ese 8 es 28,032 55,650 4,198 5,007 byes ol p931 33,039 60, 883 

Memalosai a. sot soe 4,643 3,740 5,460 tod 1,150 1,20 5,774 4,890 6,663 

Childseny: vase ase 5,583 8,791 12 wialigi 1,383 1,796 1,691 6,966 10,587 14,408 
General labourers— 

MOS ie) Ves. Ds oe's-cars oh 6,973 2,538 4,862 1,039 1,368 1.328 9,012 3,906 6,185 

Females.:.d.. 3.5. eee 4 1,026 690 847 143 145 224 1,169 835 1,071 

Childrenive.n seus oes 1,082 817 1,454 125 162 205 1,207 979 1,659 
Mechanics— 

Males dy ieteress «cok ovehe 6,535 2,745 4,617 1,361 1,398 1,774 7,896 4,143 6,391 

Females..... et eles be 3 1,924 1,084 1,562 246 289 398 2,170 1;3738 1,960 

Children. . ire db. 13272 843 1,184 167 217 303 1,439 1,060 1,487 
Traders, etc.— : 

MOS MEP SEN, ciicare cait ee 2,626 1,662 2,105 1,015 901 978 3,641 2,563 3,083 

Femalesissit ints 3 2,081 935 1,064 406 355 362 2,487 1,290 1,426 

Ghildrenk o-oo saaaeek 527 565 663 220 218 186 747 783 849 
Miners— 

Malesit: £etx; saree tay 1,058 477 965 172 147 151 1, 230 624 1,116 

Females BEN eR ae ee 104 19 2 10 152 14 114 

Chilarent reacts css eee: 197 1b 127 lst 506 7 208 9,686 134 
Domestic servants— 

Femalopew.md. 2 idence 12,070 9,180 13,019 363 1,104 538 12,439 2,688 13,557 
Unclassified— 

Malesusis a ntmlacs sites 638 1,584 1,564 1,070 1,933 1,290 1,768 8,537 2,854 

Heals Adee iano sient 8,553 6, 604 7,592 1,556 2,080 2,445 10,109 851 10,037 

Children! #27402 b 3,830 6,987 7,410 1,193 88 2,704 11,023 766 10,114 

DeEstINaTION— 

NOMA COU aca dea pres Sor 2,011 763 1,702 74 267 113 2,085 53 1,815 
New Brunswick.......... 809 499 911 214 20 247 1,023 TT S67. 1,158 
Prince Edward Island.... 34 33 125 11 2,499 27 45 29, 293 152 
MOTO DEC anc ne as Hee ee 14,183 8, 868 13,735 2,096 Onze 2,907 16,279 19,079 16,642 
Mntario Aventis st. tee oe 41,059 24,091 34, 769 4,853 1258 5,835 45,912 13,816 40, 604 
Manito Oa bcs. scceukeee 10, 857 17, 826 35,449 915 2,972 1,290 11,772 12,540 36, 739 
Saskatchewan..........-. 11,814 16, 844 16,423 Pap POAT 4,318 3,662 14,041 8,165 20,085 
Albertarhipa.. iet.s dace be 7,505 8,222 11,780 8,447 2,017 4,587 10,952 47 16,367 
British Columbia........ 7,269 6,058 8,060 1003 3 2,316 CEO Oe ee ea 10,376 
Yukon Territory.'.’...../. 3 14 4 DS ete... 30 L EBIL | eee Mla 8A 34 
Northwest Territories....].......--.].....0..-- Bhi ce A lal eine SEN UE ob Ml arated pacar nln’ Qh ee OO 3 
INGE EU VOM dseraci. Actes acne out lie a eRe a ‘ Li ee ae 28 Pla ba ee al ft Wiccan pte sal ene Re 16 
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centage of the present movement of immi- 
grants to Canada is of such racial origin or of 
such pioneer type as to offer comparatively 
little difficulty in absorption and assimila- 
tion. 

Attention was drawn to the special move- 
ment from the British Isles of lads between 
14 and 17 years of age. These lads come not 
from institutions or other shelters in the 
mother country but from their own homes, 
They are carefully selected overseas, are 
_ given passage assistance, and are brought out 
under the auspices of special organizations 
created for that purpose. The lads come to 
distributing farm centres in Canada, and 
from these are placed in good farm homes. 
The usual terms for the first year are $10 per 
month and keep. Wages, apart from a regu- 
lar amount of pocket money, are collected 
by the organization and deposited in a bank 
to the joint signature of the lad and the or- 
ganization. In this way the lad’s interests 
are protected, and his wages are kept for him 
until he reaches the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen years, when they are all turned over to 
him with accrued interest. 

In the work of this movement, federal-pro- 
vincial co-operation proved a beneficial fea- 
ture. It was hoped to enlarge and extend 
this branch of the work until “ British lads, 
moved under this arrangement, will be counted 
not in hundreds but in thousands.” 
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Touching on the next logical step in the 
scheme the report points out that a practical 
scheme must be devised to assist British 
boys in acquiring land when they have demon- 
strated their fitness to take over farms on 
their own account. Various proposals are now 
under consideration, and it is hoped that 
during the next fiscal year something of a 
practical nature will have been developed and 
thus provide the second step in the permanent 
settlement upon the land of the splendid type 
of British lads now being attracted to Canada. 


A movement not included in the immigra- 
tion figures is that of returned Canadians. 
Since April, 1924, a record has been kept of 
the number of Canadian citizens returning 
to Canada after an absence in the United 
States, who left Canada with the intention of 
making their permanent home in the United 
States and subsequently returned to Canada 
declaring their intention of again taking up 
permanent residence here. Persons who left 
Canada on visits or for other temporary pur- 
pose are not included in this category. Re- 
turning Canadian citizens are divided into 
three classes: (a) those born in Canada, (b) 
those British born who acquired Canadian 
domicile, and (c) those who secured naturali- 
zation in Canada. For the year 1924-25, there 
was a total of 43,775 returned Canadians; for 
1925-26, 47,221; for 1926-27, 56,957. 


Immigration to Canada during the Nine Months ended December 31, 1927 


The accompanying tables from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization show 
the nature and extent of immigration into 
Canada during the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1927-1928, with some comparative 
figures for the corresponding period 1926-1927. 
Of a total of 128,928 immigrants 45,949, or 36 
per cent were British, 19,947, or 15 per cent 
from the United States and 63,032, or 49 per 
cent from other countries. This compares 
with a total of 114,085 for the same period 
of the fiscal year 1926-1927 of whom 42,793, 
or 38 per cent were British, 17,154, or 15 per 
cent from the United States, and 54,088, or 
47 per cent from other countries. During the 
period 33,722 Canadians returned from the 
United States. If these are included with the 
general immigration figures the combined 
total is 162,650, as compared with a corre- 
sponding total of 162,636 for the same period 
last year. 


Statement of Immigration to Canada, for the Nine Months 
ended December 31, 1927, compared with that of the 
corresponding Months of 1926.— 



































1926 
British From Other Totals 
U.S.A. | countries 
April 7,897 2,007 7,589 17, 493 
MV Pe rar ok bie 7,986 2,063 8,571 18, 620 
Une Seek ee ost, 5, 940 QATE 4,074 12,191 
July Boh teick 5,293 2,197 8, 737 16, 227 
AROUSt Ud ele sh 4,125 2,552 7, 269 13, 946 
September....... 4nto2 1, 990 6, 267 12, 409 
October o)...088 % 3, 654 1,799 4,560 10,013 
November....... 2,471 1,311 3, 939 Got 
December........ 1,275 1,058 3, 082 5,415 
Wotals) evs wc 42,793 Lieoe 54, 088 114, 035 
1927 
British From Other Totals 
U.S.A. | countries 
Sova Wee eee 11, 803 2,518 21,120 35,441 
INE A ply sh eee 8,408 2,503 13, 030 23, 941 
UNE eee Weeyee a8 Wa Qe 2,642 8,138 18, 052 
APT) Eee, Se, ce ee 5, 032 2,101 5,155 12, 288 
AUGUSt eters «nee 3,791 2,623 3, 828 10, 242 
September....... SyolD 2,204 3,492 9,061 
Octobere... «caer 35040 2,283 3,575 9,433 
November....... 1,816 1,739 2,349 5, 904 
December........ 937 1, 284 2,345 4,566 
PROGHIS: 3 fee ae 45,949 19, 947 63, 032 128, 928 
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Sratpment of Returned Canadians from the United States 




















for the Nine Months ended December 31, 1927. 
British | Natural- 
Canadian} subjects ized 
— born with |Canadians| Totals 
citizens | Canadian] with 
domicile | domicile 
Aprile cr. ae Beart 346 152 4,209 
May. vial hae ee 4, 831 573 157 5,561 
DRE nee Rey eM 2k 4,167 Bye} 198 4,738 
ADIN hice ud aE Mite ea 3, 000 348 182 3,530 
Anoust jsiuG lore <2 3,252 347 215 3,814 
September....... 3, 059 315 157 eae al 
Octoberse ey. 3, 203 197 81 3,481 
November....... Doe 162 84 2,478 
December........ 2,136 170 74 2,380 
Totals. Paine: 29,591 2,831 1,300 33, 722 











STATEMENT of Immigration to Canada, by Origins, for the 


Nine Months ended December 31, 1927 


Belsian! Sse ls os Be Wa ee TAN e FGt 


British— 
nehishes |. added: Se ae ee i it 
Trish 


Welsh... cee: . gece tbe Core ae eee: 
gl stbpsiaaisy ich ot 3. 5 Serene tne tat enim 1 Rmcenl 
@roatian?: 44... HANS Re ea ee 


Herzéeovinian: 6 c4o hy. eee eee 
Italians ec oie cle elo es 2 erie ee 


MALY OT oio.5 5 os de doo iarieyy gee, Cel ek SER eR 
TM PTS (oloe TCT eae eee SAN Ree SERRE | 
IVEOR ANTAL cj clam agri sin bee CREM IEMT cK 2: Pea nae 


POMINeHESe nents Jas ah he Lees bcs ao 
EOIN TAI SITE A chen chestch cients Grail evn deer ce 
BRASS cole EE a. A ek cee at 


Scandinavian— 
Danish 


Swedish: : Qerieki? 4 MAR Re eee 


STATEMENT of Immigration to Canada, by Origins, for the 
Nine Months ended December 31, 1927—Concluded. 


SLO yak ht oc tM URI, A en Ca 
SPAnISHYE Pea fi tis. eet ene eee MN ce eee nenats 
WSS. RELL Ats OR ee iret SEE cane 
SVAN Aen cas See ee Rt er ee ae ee 


Via: OCCAn DOs weet Ve uatts jot ste 


From the’ United'States*s).. 3.0)... tn 


108,981 


19,947 


128 , 928 


STATEMENT of Immigration to Canada, for the Nine Months 
ended December 31, 1927, showing Sex, Occupation and 
































Destination.— 
Via 
ao Ocean From Totals 
ports U.S.A. 
Sex— 
Adult males. ...4.50..0504 58,391 10, 126 68,517 
Adult females) 50. oe ie 28,386 4, 859 33, 245 
Children under eighteen... 22, 204 4, 962 27,166 
108, 981 19, 947 128, 928 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Malesti7s. 344. eae 47,135 4,235 51,370 
Memalos fecha tas Sets ae 5,099 1,029 6, 128 
COUGHS. oaks Aon 11, 631 Loud 13, 008 
Labouring Class— 
IMIG S yet) ae Si Ae 3,815 1, 483 5, 298 
Memalesic.incesiccee cet e 708 209 917 
Children :. 22p.cc sa 1,278 221 1,499 
Mechanics— 
Milne srt sti attaos Se 1,827 5,549 
Bemales. 2.0: .<\geenant 1,195 439 1, 634 
@inldrenn.s:))s05 eee 814 332 1,146 
Trading Class— 
ales lt hase . cacti. 1,846 1, 204 3,050 
Hemales: a: 2... bk cee. 888 466 1,354 
Childrendi ein Uae 529 246 775 
Mining Class— 
INE RGSS rac acsartarcesxa center casters 477 130 607 
Remalosintt.... Ave 93 10 103 
Children 4 xi. . 6. 135 6 141 
Female domestic servants 12, 928 431 13,359 
Other classes— 
Males tee oi6U ll). SAAS 1,396 1, 247 2, 643 
Remalesat, Sac cae Pek cke 7,475 pega) 9, 750 
Childrentes.. Ae. Yipes Wi 2,780 10, 597 
DESTINATION— 
IN OVE SOCOM! ties k=. te .e 1,698 105 1, 803 
New Brunswiek.: cess « 1,130 194 1,324 
Prince Edward Island..... 168 39 207 
Quebecs. tate 5.5 5. Cid 12,794 2,989 15, 783 
COntaRIO See el 2 31,976 Vig We 39, 228 
AT amifO DAs ce +... ee 35,432 980 36, 412 
Saskatchewan............. 10,014 2,855 12,869 
‘A lherta en dod ie: eee 9,377 3,526 12,903 
British Columbia......... 6,373 1,992 8,365 
Northwest Territories and 
frig CN! A RD a i Si 18 13 31 
INGt Piveniiess ccd. 4. 258.5: 1 2 3 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Unincorporated Union has no Standing in 
Ontario Courts 


On the 11th day of February, 1928, a 
lengthy judgment was delivered by the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice Raney in the Trial Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court of Ontario in 
the case of Polakoff, et al v. Winters Gar- 
ment Company, et al. This action was 
brought by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, an unincorporated labour 
union, and three other local labour unions 
who were joined as co-plaintiffs, against the 
Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation, an incorporated body, the members 
of which are Toronto manufacturers of ladies 


garments, and one of the manufacturers added 


as a co-defendant. The action was to en- 
force an agreement in writing in the nature 
of a collective bargain, made in February, 
1925, by way of settlement of disputes be- 
tween the local manufacturers and the local 
unions. 

Mr. Justice Raney dismissed the action on 
the grounds that the plaintiffs, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, is an 
illegal organization, and because of its ille- 
gality, incapable of maintaining this action 
or, for that matter, any other civil action in 
an Ontario court. The learned judge, in his 
reasons for judgment, set out in detail the 
history of legislation in England, Canada and 
Ontario as applied to trade unions in that 
province, and was of the opinion that be- 
cause of lack of provincial legislation, the law 
applicable to trade unions in Ontario is the 
law applicable to trade unions as it existed 
in England and was introduced into the proy- 
ince of Ontario on the 15th day of October, 
1792 (Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1927, c. 
130), and as it was declared in Hornby v. 
Cidse PCIsG?) ° 2 PLARS °OtB 153; and’ Farrer 
v. Close (1869) L.R., 4 Q.B., 602, wherein it 
was held that the labour unions were illegal 
organizations, their rules in relation to strikes 
being in restraint of trade and_ therefore 
against public policy. This rule of law 1s 
further set out in a judgment of the House 
of Lords in Russell v. the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Carpenters (1912) A.C. 421, which 
case Mr. Justice Raney felt bound to follow. 
Starr v. Chase,* 1924, S.C.R. 495, in which 
the Supreme Court of Canada, on an appeal 
from Manitoba, upheld the right of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to 
bring an action in the Manitoba courts is 
distinguished on the grounds that the courts 


*Lapour Gazerre, June, 1924, page 532. 


in that case found that public policy as known 
to the law of Manitoba, is not the public 
policy as set out in the Russell case and there- 
fore not the public policy as known to the 
law of Ontario. There is also a reference in 
the judgment to the public policy of Canada 
with respect to trade unions as declared by 
the enactment of the Trade Unions Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 202, and as approved by the 
Parliament of Canada in its ratification of the 
covenant of the League of Nations which in- 
cludes the various labour clauses enumerated 
in the judgment. This also is not the public 
policy of Ontario. 

In the course of this judgment Mr. Justice 
Raney referred to the Trade Unions Act of 
Canada (R.S.C. 1927, c. 202), and expressed 
the opinion that as far as that Act gives pro- 
tection against criminal prosecution the 
unions are better protected by the Criminal 
Code of Canada, but as far as it purports 
to deal with property and civil rights by re- 
moving the common law disability of regis- 
tered trade unions to make contracts, the 
Act would appear to be clearly ultra vires. 

An editorial of the Toronto Globe states 
that this judgment opens up a big question, 
and further, that as a result, the validity of 
many collective bargains between employers 
and employees may be subject to attack, and 
a principle generally accepted in most coun- 
tries in industrial relations may be discredited 
in the province of Ontario. 


Scope of Male Minimum Wage Order in 
British Columbia 


Leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council against a recent decision. 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act of the Province 
is being sought by the defendant, Allen Thras- 
her, a logging operator in the Prince George 
District. The earlier stages of this case were 
outlined in the Lanour GazeTrs, September, 
1927, page 1026. Thrasher was sued by Cecil 
Compton, a cook in a lumber camp, for pay- 
ment at the rate of 40 cents an hour, this being 
the minimum rate fixed for the lumber indus- 
try by the Board of Adjustment administering 
the Act. The County Court Judge at Fort 
George held that the occupation of a cook was 
not incidental to the lumbering industry and 
was not covered by the Board’s order. On 
appeal by the plaintiff the Court of Appeal 
decided that cooks were included and refused 
to the defendant permission to appeal to a 
higher court. Thrasher then took steps to ob- 
tain from the Privy Council leave to appeal 
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to them. The Board of Adjustment will op- 
pose the application, which will be considered 
early in the present year. 

Another case involving the interpretation of 
the Board’s order governing the lumbering in- 
dustry was heard at Vancouver, in December, 
when Mr. Justice Cayley, held that the order 
did not apply to cooks’ “flunkies” (dish 
washers, etc.), though it might be held to apply 
to the cooks themselves. It is stated that the 
Board will take any action that may be neces- 
sary to secure the application of the Act to 
all workers connected with the lumbering in- 
dustry. 


Reasonable Care Must be Exercised by 
Workman 


This was an Appeal by the defendant from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Orde, J.A. (32 
Ontario Weekly Notes 241). The appeal was 
heard by the First Divisional Court of the 
Appeliate Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, Chief Justice Mulock, and Judges 
Magee, Hodgins, Ferguson and Grant. Judg- 
ment was delivered on January 16, 1928. 

Chief Justice Mulock, in a written judgment, 
said that there was upon the defendant’s 
premises a ladder, 25 feet high, which it was 
the daily duty of the plaintiff to ascend and 
descend, and at the base of which was a con- 
crete floor. For the plaintiff’s safety, these 
conditions required the latter to be maintained 
In a reasonably safe state. The defendant, a 
farmer, must have realized it to be his duty to 
see that it was safe. A week before the acci- 
dent he ascended it “and saw nothing wrong 
with it;” he made it his “practice to look 
around that work at least once a week.” Any 
reasonable person would have realized that, 
as the plaintiff seized the rungs when ascend- 
ing or descending this upright ladder, there 
would be a pressure away from the ladder 
which would have a tendency to pull out the 
nails in the rungs, and that it was imprudent 
not to adopt from time to time reasonable 
means to counteract such pressure in order to 
prevent injury to the plaintiff. It would have 
been evident to any reasonably careful person 
that failure to adopt such means to prevent 
the nails drawing out would be likely to en- 
danger the plaintiff’s safety. 

The happening of the accident showed that 
the ladder was not in a safe condition. This 
any reasonably careful man on proper examin- 
ation would have discovered. Even if the lad- 
der when built was reasonably safe, there was 
a time-limit to its safety, and the defendant 
was not entitled to neglect proper inspection 
and necessary repair until the happening of an 
accident. It had been for two years in use; 
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the effect must have been to loosen gradually 
the hold of the nails in the wood. During the 
whole of that period, so far as appeared, the 
defendant did not make any sufficient inspec- 
tion of its condition; and it was a fair infer- 
ence that, even if the ladder was originally 
safe, it had in the course of time become un- 
safe. 

It was competent for the trial Judge, sitting 
as a Jury, to take all these circumstances into 
consideration in determining whether or not 
the defendant had failed in his duty to the 
plaintiff; and he found that at the time of the 
accident the ladder was unsafe and the defend- 
ant was negligent in leaving it in that condi- 
tion. The Chief Justice agreed with that find- 
ing and was of opinion that the appeal should 
be dismissed with costs. 

The Appeal was dismissed, Mr. Justice Fer- 
guson, dissenting. Ontario-Hurley v. Boyce. 
33 Ontario Weekly Notes 287. 


No Appeal from Decision of Compensation 
Board on Question of Fact 


This case concerned the question of the ap- 
plication of section 35 (1) of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of New Brunswick, which 
provides as follows:— 

“An appeal shall lie to the Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division, from any final decision of the 
Board upon any question as to its jurisdiction 
or upon any question of law, but said appeal 
shall be taken only by permission of a judge of 
the Supreme Court, etc.” 

The town of Bathurst, in order to carry out 
repairs to its waterworks system, arranged with 
an engineering company that the company 
should rent to the town a diving apparatus 
which it owned, and should permit one of its 
employees, D. Crosby, to leave his employ- 
ment for a time and to work for the town as 
a diver. While engaged in this work Crosby 
was accidently killed. His widow made a claim 
for compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, but the Board disallowed the 
claim on the ground that the deceased as an 
employee did not come within the scope of 
Part I of the Act. 

A judge of the Supreme Court granted per- 
mission to appeal against this decision. He 
said: “It seems to me that whether he (the 
deceased) was a workman or an independent 
contractor, or one who had entered into a con- 
tract of service or a contract for service in- 
volves a question of law and is not merely a 
question of fact, for in the view I take of the 
case, without attempting to decide the matter 
definitely, I am of the opinion that if he was 
a workman under the definition contained in 
the Act there is substantial ground for an 
appeal.” 
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The Supreme Court affirmed the decision 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, hold- 
ing that there was no appeal from the Board’s 
decision on the question whether an injury 
has arisen out of an employment covered by 
the Act. The judgment cited section 33 of the 
Act, which provides that “the decisions and 
findings of the Board upon all questions of law 
and fact shall be final and conclusive,” and 
proceeds to enumerate the questions which are 
to be regarded as “questions of fact,” the first 
question on this list being as to whether or not 
an injury has arisen in the course of an em- 
ployment within the scope of the Act. 


(New Brunswick—Town of Bathurst versus 
Workmen’s Compensation Board*). 


No Payment Due for Work Requiring to 
be Re-done 


The owner of a house in Saskatchewan con- 
tracted with a workman for the stuccoing of 
the house and for repairing the chimney. The 
workman not having received payment for 
this work, sought to recover the sum of $104.80. 
The defendant stated that the plaintiff agreed 
to stucco the house in a workmanlike manner, 
and to do a “first class job” in every respect, 
and alleged that the work was actually done in 
such a negligent and careless manner as to be 
useless. He alleged further that through the 
plaintiff’s negligence he had lost the material 
supplied by him for the work to the value of 
$913.52, and he counter-claimed for this 
amount, for loss of time in hauling the mater- 
ial to his farm, and for general damages. The 
trial court accepted the evidence showing that 
the work was done in an unworkmanlike man- 
ner, and that it would require to be done over 
again. It therefore found that the defendant 





*Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 1, page 114. 
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was entitled to recover $213.42 in specific 
damages, and about $25 in general damages. 
The plaintiff having appealed, the Saskatch- 
ewan Court of Appeal affirmed the decision 
of the lower court, except in regard to general 
damages, which were held to be not recover- 
able in an action for breach of contract unless 
it can be shown that there has been an element 
of loss which cannot be estimated. The Appeal 
Court held, however, that where work under a 
contract has been so badly done that it re- 
quires to be done again, the contractor is not 
entitled to be paid anything therefor, and the 
contractee is entitled to recover the amount 
spent by him on materials wasted by the con- 
tractor. 


(Saskatchewan-Evans versus Draper*) 


Wage Agreement Proved Valid by Accept- 
ance of its Terms 


Appeal was taken by the defendant from the 
decision of the Manitoba Court of King’s 
Bench, reported in the Lasour Gazxrts, July, 
1927, page 823. The Manitoba Court of Ap- 
peal affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
with a slight variation as to the amount of the 
defendant’s net profits which had been allowed 
to the plaintiff. The judgment affirmed that 
a company which has accepted the services of 
an employee, not an officer or shareholder of 
the company, for a long time, and paid him 
wages and a bonus regularly, will not be al- 
lowed to contest the contract of employment 
on the ground that it was entered into by the 
president, who was also the manager, without 
proper authority. 

(Manitoba-Bloomfield versus Monarch Over- 
all Company**) 





*Dominion Law Reports, 1927, 4, page 1079. 
**Dominion Law Reports, 1927, 4, page 1137. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


~~ N increase was noted in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning 
of February, although the situation was still 
affected to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so, by continued seasonal 
slackness in the out-of-door industries. Em- 
ployment, however, was in considerably great- 
er volume than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. This statement is based 
upon returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,223 firms, each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees. The 
staffs of these firmg on February 1 aggregated 
839,604 persons, as compared with 827,711 on 
January 1. This increase, which was more ex- 
tensive than on the corresponding date in 
1927 or 1926, caused the index (with January, 
1920, as the base equal to 100) to stand at 
100.8, while in the preceding month it was 
99.5, and on February 1, 1927, 1926, 1920, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 95.4, 90.7, 
86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respectively. 
The returns are representative of employment 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. Re- 
ports received from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada indicated a small de- 
cline in the volume of business transacted in 
January, as indicated by average daily place- 
ments, chiefly owing to a reduction in log- 
ging, which more than offset increases in con- 
struction and maintenance of railways and 
highways. At the beginning of February, 
1928, the percentage of unemployed members 
registered by local trade unions stood at 6.8 
contrasted with percentages of 6.6 at the be- 
ginning of January and with 6.4 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1927. The percentage for 
February is based on the reports tabulated by 
the Department of Labour from 1,668 labour 
organizations with an aggregate membership 
of 176,421 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.03 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.19 for January; $11.23 for February, 1927; 
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$11.50 for February, 1926: $10.93 for February, 
1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1928; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower at 
150.8 for February, as compared with 151.2 
for January; 150.1 for February, 1927; 162.0 
for February, 1926; 164.7 for February, 1925; 
156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for February, 
1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 for Feb- 
ruary, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
238.8 for February, 1920; and 200.5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1928, was less than during January, 
1928, and also less than in February, 1927. 
Seven disputes were in existence as some time 
or other during the month, involving 232 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
5,103 working days. Corresponding figures for 
January, 1928, were: 9 disputes, 500 work- 
people and 8,154 working days; and for Feb- 
ruary, 1927, ten disputes, 410 workpeople and 
6,403 working days. 


During February the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from three Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act, 1907. in connection with disputes 


involving (1) the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; (2) 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited; and 
(3) the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and certain of the employees respectively. 
One new application for the establishment of 
a board was received. In connection with one 
of the applications reported last month a new 
agreement was reached between the parties 
concerned in the dispute through the media- 
tion of the Department of Labour. A full ac- 
count of recent proceedings under the act 
will be found at page 251. 
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The action of the Proprie- 
Combines tary Articles Trade Associa- 
Investigation tion in withdrawing its 
Act, 1923. stop-list and ceasing opera- 


tions immediately after the 
publication of the Commissioner’s report in 
October last was referred to by the Minister 
of Labour in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1928, in answering a question asked 
by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth. The extract from 
Hansard is as follows:— 
Mr. WoopswortH (Winnipeg North Centre): 
What action has been taken or does the Govern- 
ment propose to take to protect the public 


against the operations of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association? 


Mr. Heenan: An investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act was made into the 
operations of the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association as an alleged combine of manufac- 
turers and wholesale and retail druggists estab- 
lished to fix minimum resale prices on certain 
proprietary medicines and toilet articles. The 
Commissioner, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, reported, 


on October 24, 1927, that the association was 
operating against the public interest. Immed- 
iately after the publication of this report the 
association withdrew its stop-list and ceased 
operations. 


Methods of conciliation in 

Conciliation in labour disputes in the 
labour disputes United States were describ- 
in United States. ed recently by Mr.. J. A. 
Moffitt, of the United 

States Conciliation Service. During the fiscal 

year 1926-7 the mediation of the Service was 

acceptable to employers and workers in 551 

industrial disputes. In 447 of these cases com- 

missioners of conciliation were successful in 

securing an amicable settlement almost im- 

mediately, by means of conferences. Some of 

the disputes were settled by co-operation with 

state or local agencies and civic committees. 

The commissioners failed in 61 cases only to 

suggest or arrange settlements to the satisfac- 

tion of the parties concerned. The number of 

disputes in the industrial field is comparatively 

small when it is considered that there are ap- 

proximately 24,800,000 actual earners of wages 

in the United States, including skilled and 

semi-skilled workers, labourers and servants. 

Including people engaged in clerical and office 

work the total is about 31,500,000, and with all 

persons gainfully employed it rises to a grand 

total of about 42,000,000 persons. A lessening 

in the violence and harshness formerly accom- 

panying disputes is noted by Mr. Moffitt. 

“Here and there in a few industries ‘he says,’ 
they still cling to some of the ways of the past, 

but I believe that the time is at hand when we 

shall soon see a great majority of our indus- 

trial differences settled by joint negotiation 

and conference while work progresses, and man 
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and manager maintain a friendly attitude 
during the negotiation of a contract or settle- 
ment of a dispute.” 

Describing the recent changes in the mutual 
relations of employers and workpeople, Mr. 
Moffitt points out that in former days it was 
s« common thing for workers to oppose any in- 
ncvations in the factory in which they worked, 
and the management was often unwilling to 
give consideration to any plans put forward 
by the employees, each believing that only 
selfish interest guided the actions of the other. 
It was the fashion for the employer to oppose 


every request for an adjustment in wage rates 


or the betterment of working conditions, and it 
was the general attitude of the workers to look 
with disfavour on any changes suggested by 
the management. “We have gone a long dis- 
tance since this condition prevailed, ‘Mr.Moffitt 
states’; today we have a different idea as to 
the rights of workers and management, but for 
the most part it has been an awakening to the 
fundemental fact that satisfactory productivity 
depends not only on managerial efficiency and 
intelligent labour, but more than all else on 
harmony, good will, and co-operation. Good 
management now believes in well paid workers, 
employed under the very best of working and 
sanitary conditions.” 


The attorney-general of 


Number of British Columbia stated in 


Old Age the provincial legislature on 
Pensioners February 2, that up to that 
in British date 3,208 applications had 
Columbia been received for old age 


pensions in the province 


(an account of the payment of the first pension 
was given in the December issue, page 1272). 
Of these applications 2,254 were granted by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board (which 
has charge of this work), 1,485 of the appli- 
cants receiving the maximum pension of $240 
a year, the remainder receiving partial pen- 
sions. The claims of 106 applicants were re- 
jected, the reason for rejection being, in 17 
cases, a yearly income in excess of $865; in 21 
cases, that the applicant had not yet reached 
the required age of 70 years; in 6 cases, that 
children residing in the home were able to sup- 
port the applicant as required by the Parents’ 
Maintenance Act; in 47 cases, that the appli- 
cant was not resident in Canada for the 20 
years preceding the application; and in 15 
cases, that the apphcant was not resident in 
the province for the past five years. The esti- 
mated yearly cost to the province under the 
Act and its regulations is given as $300,000. Ir 
the age limit were reduced from 70 to 65 years 
it is estimated that the cost of the system to 
the province would be advanced to $650,000. 
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6 In accordance with the inti- 
Workmen’s mation contained in the 
Compensation Speech from the Throne at 


the opening of the present 
session (LasouR GAZETTE, 
February, page 103) a new bill dealing with 
workmen’s compensation was introduced in 
the legislature of the Province of Quebec on 
February 22. The proposed measure, when it 
becomes law, will repeal the Act passed in 1926, 
which would otherwise have taken effect on 
April 1, 1928. The new Act resembles the act 
of 1926 in some of its features, but contains 
many provisions that are two-thirds new. The 
per cent compensation is retained, but with a 
provision in cases of permanent total incap- 
acity held at a maximum of $10,000 of capital. 
An important change in the table of scale for 
permanent partial incapacity is attached to the 
bill. Employers will be permitted to imsure 
the life companies, or mutual companies, or 
provide their own insurance by satisfying the 
Provincial Treasurer of their ability to meet 
the conditions. The act is to apply to accidents 
happening in specified industries. Those not 
specified will not come under the act unless 
the employers to whom the act does not apply 
enter into a written agreement with their em- 
ployees and agree to the conditions of the act 
and to the regulations to be specified. 


in Quebec. 


Supplementing the main Act, a bill to pro- 
vide for the creation of a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission was introduced on the fol- 
lowing day by the Hon. A. Galipault, Minister 
of Public Works and Labour. The Commis- 
sion will be composed of three members, with 
headquarters in the city of Quebec. They will 
be named by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. The president will receive $10,000 a 
year, and the other commissioners will be paid 
$8,000 a year. It is provided that the commis- 
sion shal! be the only authority “having juris- 
diction to interpret, administer, apply and 
carry out the Workmen’s Compensation mC, 
and the present act. It is provided that with- 
out restriction the commission is to have juris- 
diction to the exclusion of every other tribu- 
nal, and without appeal, in all matters con- 
nected with the awarding of the allowances 
and compensation provided by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. There is to be provision 
made for prevention, as for example, it is en- 
acted that “the commission may, moreover, 
on complaint to it or on its own initiative ex- 
eicise a power of supervision, control and direc- 
tion over the establishments subjected to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, with a view to 
preventing workmen’s accidents, and, for such 
purpose, it shall itself have the right to visit 
and inspect such establishments or cause them 
to be visited and inspected by a person named 
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by it, and it may order the owners and em- 
pioyers to take such precautionary measures, 
as it deems proper.” It is provided that “it 
shall also be the duty of the commissioners to 
promote rehabilitation of injured workmen and 
to take such measures as it may deen proper 
to aid in the re-establishment of such workmen 
in industry in the province.” 

The commission is to have the powers of the 
Superior Court in the matter of summoning 
witnesses, but is not obliged to follow the ' 
ordinary rules of evidence in civil matters, and 
‘may by all legal means which it seems best, 
inguide into the matters the investigation 
whereof is attributed to it.” 

Full details of the new legislation will be 
given in a future issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 


Important changes in the 


Alberta Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
Workmen’s pensation Act (Accident 
Compensation Fund) are proposed in a 


Act amended. government bill introduced 
in the provincial legislature 
during March. Among other proposed amend- 
ments the rate of compensation, based on the 
workmen’s rate of wages, is raised from 623 
to 66% per cent, and the waiting period is re- 
duced from ten to three days. A full account 
of the amending act will be given in a future 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly of Alberta, the 
provincial government last year appointed 
& special committee, composed of five 
representative employers, five representatives 
of employees and five members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly (Lasnour Gazerts, July, 1927, 
page 700). The recommendations of the 
committee are summarized as follows:— 

The request of labour that so-called indus- 
trial ailments should be compensated in the 
same way as accidents is disallowed. 

The question of a contribution by the 
Government towards the cost of administra- 
tion is left over. 

The proposal of a right of appeal made by 
the railway companies is rejected. 

The proposal to increase the wage base 
from $2,000 to $2,500 is rejected. 

It is recommended to the Compensation 
Board that wilful or culpable failure to use 
safeguards provided by the employer, should 
be considered wilful misconduct. 

The section of the Act making frost bites 
compensable is disapproved. 

The proposal that a previously existing 
disease should be considered as a factor in 
determining the amount of compensation is 
rejected. 
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It is recommended that compensation should 
be computed on average earnings, not by the 
day, week or month, but for the 12 months 
prior to the accident. 

It is recommended that silicosis should be 
added to the list of industrial diseases. 

A three-day absolute waiting period (ze., 
no compensation for the first three days in 
any event) is recommended. 

Funeral expenses to be increased from $100 
to $125. 

Payments to widows to be increased from 
$35 to $40 a month. 

The scale of compensation to remain at 624 
per cent. 

Weekly minimum to remain at $10. 

It is recommended that the Compensation 
Board should compensate and report upon 
the question of rehabilitation of injured work- 
men. 

The contribution by the workmen to the 
cost of medical aid to be left unchanged. 

A memorandum which was submitted to 
the Committee by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour was given in the issue of the GAzEeTTE 
for January, page 28. 


The Manitoba Workmen’s 


Problem of Compensation Board have 
industrial asked the provincial gov- 
accidents ernment to undertake a 


direct investigation into 
the problem of accident 
prevention. The industrial accident rate in 
the province is found to have remained during 
1927 at the same high level as in the preced- 
ing year, when it appeared that the limit of 
the funds at the board’s disposal was reached, 
and an advance in the rates of assesment was 
unavoidable (Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1927, 
pages 393 and 634). The board’s report for 
1927, which was tabled in the provincial legis- 
lature on February 22, states that unless the 
whole problem of accident prevention is at- 
tacked systematically, increases in the rates 
of assessment on industries !n the province 
are inevitable. 


in Manitoba. 


The creation of a provincial Department of 
Labour to take the place of the existing 
Bureau of Labour is announced as one of the 
government measures to be submited to the 
Legislative Assembly at its present session 
(The functions of the Bureau of Labour were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1925, 
page 355). It may be noted that the legisla- 
tive program submitted to the government on 
the eve of the session by the provincial execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada included a proposal for the creation 


of a Labour Department, with a minister and 
deputy minister (LABour Gazerrs, February, 
1928, page 167). 


A valuable study by Mr. 


Mothers’ J. L. Cohen of “Mothers’ 
Allowance Allowance Legislation in 
Legislation Canada”, containing a re- 


view of the existing pro- 
vincial acts, and a proposed 
standard act eliminating certain defects in 
some of these acts, has been published at 
Toronto by the MacMillan Company. Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, in a preface to 
the work deprecates the want of unity in 
Canada in regard to legislation which should 
be of a national character, this inconsistency 
being the result of the division of legislative 
authority between the federal and provincial 
governments. However, he believes that 
mothers’ allowances have had beneficial re- 
sults that cannot be measured by the amount 
of the money expended. For example, “it 
has been possible to enforce more strictly the 
education acts, especially so fas as compul- 
sory attendance at schools is concerned, and 
to eliminate to a considerable degree the 
curse of child labour in industry. In these 
ways the children themselves are benefited 
considerably, fuller education equipping them 
more fully for the battle of life. Labour has 
also benefited, though in a more indirect 
way. The removal of the necessity of these 
mothers and children to seek industrial em- 
ployment has enlarged the opportunity of 
work for others and made somewhat easier 
the maintenance of higher standards of work- 
ing conditions, etc.” 


in Canada 


Mr. Cohen examines in detail the provisions 
of the five provinces having this type of 
legislaton, namely Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. Re- 
ferring in passing to the gaps in the mothers’ 


allowances in Canada, he finds difficulty in . 


explaining the failure of the eastern provinces 
to co-operate in the movement, especially in 
view of the fact that 44 out of the 48 states 
of the American Union, as well as Alaska and 
Hawaii, have enacted legislation of this type. 


The main features of the respective pro- 
vincial acts are grouped together in successive 
chapters, and a comparison of the various 
provisions is facilitated further by a tabular 
summary of existing Canadian laws. 


The writer lays stress on the vital impor- 
tance of having an adequate administrative 
board, preference being given to the system 
followed in three provinces of appointing a 
representative body. He suggests that some 
agency should be formed to further active co- 
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operation and periodic consultation between 
the administrators of Mothers’ Allowance 
Acts in the various provinces. This might be 
done, he thinks, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, but the 
semi-governmental character of the work 
would seem to require a separate means of 
consultation, by way of conferences and dis- 
cussions in addition to the activities of the 
Canadian Child Welfare Council. 

Mr. Cohen’s recommendations in regard to 
mothers’ allowance legislation include a re- 
laxing of some of the disabilities which in 
some provinces hinder the application of the 
Act to all families in need of assistance, and 
an extension of all the Acts to include foster 
mothers; uniformity in regard to residence 
qualifications; elimination of the require- 
ment of British citizenship on the part of the 
parents; payment of an allowance to a 
family with only one dependent child; amend- 
ment of all provincial acts enabling the Board, 
in its discretion, to increase the amount of 
allowance above the statutory limit in special 
circumstances. 


Finally, Mr. Cohen considers that complete 
public records of statistics and policy of 
operation should be regularly maintained and 
published. . 


In the February issue of 
the International Labour 
Review, published monthly 
by the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, J. H. Rich- 
ardson, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
Research Division of the International La- 
bour Office, contributes an article entitled 
“Some Aspects of Recent Wage Movements 
and Tendencies in Various Countries.” Dr. 
Richardson states that his review of general 
wage movements and tendencies has indicated 
that, even allowing for the reduction in hours 
of labour since 1914, labour productivity per 
head in certain countries is definitely higher 
than before the war, especially in the United 
States. In European countries the unstable 
monetary and political conditions and the 
tariff restrictions of recent years have artifici- 
ally diverted industrial and commercial de- 
velopments from their natural channels. The 
deflationist countries have suffered severe de- 
pression, and their relatively high wages for 
full-time work have been largely counterbal- 
anced by an exceptionally large volume of un- 
employment. In countries where inflation has 
been practised industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity has been stimulated and there has been 
little unemployment; money wages, however, 
have not kept pace with the rise in the cost 
of living. 


Recent wage 
movement in 
various 
countries, 


The writer points out that a continuance in 
Kurope of the stability of 1927 will permit of 
a steady restoration of equilibrium in wage 
and price relations, which are not likely to 
return to the pre-war ratios, and that the in- 
creases in productivity witnessed during re- 
cent years in the United States indicate the 
probability of real wages above the pre-war 
level also in other countries. He considers 
that there is every reason to believe that to 
some extent at least Europe will benefit from 
industrial changes on the lines of those in the 
United States, and that the economic rap- 
prochement and reduction of tariff barriers 
foreshadowed by the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927 will facilitate the permanent 
improvement of real wage standards. 


Proposals to establish pub- 
lic systems of health insur- 
ance and medical aid are 
now being considered in 
Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan. The 
January issue of the Lasour GazerTe (page 
3) had a reference to the progress of this 
movement in British Columbia. The Pre- 
mier, the Hon. Dr. MacLéan, stated in the 
legislature on January 26 that the government 
had received requests for legislation from mu- 
nicipalities, trade unions and other bodies, 
and that the proposal was being seriously con- 
sidered. The Alberta Legislature, on Febru- 
ary 29, adopted a resolution proposed by Mr. 
Fred White, leader of the labour group, as 
follows:— 


Progress of 
public health 
insurance and 
medical aid. 


Resolved, that the Government should cause 
an inquiry to be made for the purpose of en- 
quiring into legislation now in force in any coun- 
try and suggested legislation and proposals hav- 
ing for their object the provision of any medical 
or surgical service to the people as a public 
service; the nature and extent of such service 
and the efficiency thereof; the cost thereby en- 
tailed on the public funds and the financial 
arrangements for the payment thereof; the 
feasibility of adopting with or without notifi- 
cation any such legislation or proposals in the 
Province of Alberta having regard to prevalent 
conditions and circumstances, and the probable 
cost; such report shall be completed in order 
that it can be submitted to this legislature at 
the next session. 


In Saskatchewan, the People’s Forum at 
Regina heard an address from Mr. Louis 
Rosenberg advocating the establishment of a 
state scheme of free medical examination for 
everybody annually, free hospital and conva- 
lescent treatment, with free medicine, a free 
nursing service and travelling clinics on trains 
throughout the province. 

In the New Republic (New York) of Feb- 
ruary 29, Dr. Alice S. Cutler, formerly an in- 
dustrial physician, points out that workmen’s 
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compensation laws require to be suplemented 
by a general system of public medical aid. 
She found by experience that the compensa- 
tion laws tend to displace elderly and infirm 
‘employees, who are left without the means to 
obtain medical treatment. “Sickness,” she 
says, “ is becoming a financial disaster to 
thousands of people of moderate means, from 
which it may take them years to recover on 
account of the ever-increasing burden of keep- 
ing well.” Dr. Cutler refers to the long lives 
of inmates of mental hospitals as bemg the 
outcome of constant medical supervision, and 
asks: “If the state gives these unfortunates 
such splendid free medical attention, why not 
give the same medical care to normal peoovle, 
who cannot afford the actual cost of scientific 
examinations?” 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly pub- 
lication of the International 
Labour Office (League of 
Nations), Geneva, in its 
iscue of February 13th refers to a series of 
official reports which are being published by 
the Minister of Labour of France on the effects 
of the eight-hour day on production and labour 
in French industries. These reports show that 
in the china, biscuit, and tanning industries in 
France, the application of the eight-hour day 
has been followed by a development of produc- 
tion, due to increased efforts by the workers, 
better discipline, better utilization of labour 
and improved internal organization in the fac- 
tory. 

Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte to the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained by the introduction of the eight- 
hour day in various other industries in France. 

Mention is also made in the same issue of 
Industrial Labour Information of the fact that 
the eight-hour day has been reintroduced in 
the blast furnaces and works, iron foundries 
and certain other branches of the metal in- 
dustry in Polish Upper Silesia and that, trade 
unions in Greece have called on the Govern- 
ment to apply the Eight-Hour Act to the 
liberal professions and lithography, also that 
an enquiry made by the German trade unions 
reveals a continuing tendency towards reduc- 
tion of hours in many industries in Germany. 


Progress of the 
eight-hour day 
movement. 


The American Association 
Proposed for Labour Legislation re- 
development cently proposed certain 
of rehabili- lines of policy which should 
tation be followed in order to 
legislation establish on a permanent 


basis the already widely 
accepted principle of the vocational rehabili- 
tation of workers injured in industry. The 


last issue of the Lasour GazerTs, page 104, 
contained a note on the progress of this miove- 
ment in Canada. The association actively 
promoted the “ Fess-Kenyon” law of 1920, 
providing for federal and state co-operation 
in this matter, and for the inclusion of indus- 
trial cripples along with the military cripples 
who were already provided for (LaAsour 
Gazette, August, 1920, page 1905). That act 
authorized a federal appropriation of one mil- 
lon dollars annually to encourage the indi- 
vidual states to undertake the work of reha- 
bilitation. The federal act has since been ac- 
cepted by forty-one states, only seven states 
being now without rehabilitation legislation. 
The association now points out that “seven 
years of progress under federal co-operation 
in vocational rehabilitation of industrial crip- 
ples has brought us to the point where action 
must be taken and policies fixed so as to carry 
on the work into the future on a uniformly 
high level of effectiveness.” The lines of fu- 
ture policy, in the opinion of the association, 
should include the adoption by all states of 
special funds under workmen’s compensation 
laws to protect employers of rehabilitated per- 
sons against any added compensation costs in 
“second injury” cases; general acceptance of 
the essential policy of* administering voca- 
tional rehabilitation in close connection with 
workmen’s compensation; emphasis should be* 
laid upon rehabilitation, avoiding any tend- 
ency to confine this service within the scope 
of education alone; a searching, sympathetic, 
constructive survey of the results thus far 
under vocational rehabilitation legislation. 


Progress has been made in 


Report of the movement in Great 
Committee on Britain to give effect to 
Rationalization various recommendations 
of British made by the World Eco- 
Industry nomic Conference which 

was held at Geneva last 
May under the auspices of the League of 
Nations (Lasour GaAzerrTr, July, 1927, page 
769). The conference recommended that in- 


dustry should be “rationalized,” that is, reor- 
ganized so as to secure the least possible 
waste of effort or material. Subsequently a 
British Committee was appointed, represent- 
ing about 60 industrial and technical associa- 
tions. This committee presented its first re- 
port at a general meeting of the association 
held recently in London, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Mackenzie. It was de- 
cided to continue the conferences at half- 
yearly intervals and to develop a greater de- 
gree of co-operative action of an wunofticial 
character before any attempt is made to es- 
tablish a national body which will definitely 
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co-ordinate the activities of the associations 
bearing on the subject of rationalization. The 
committee will act meanwhile as a link be- 
tween the organizations. One of the first un- 
dertakings will be the publication of a direc- 
tory of industrial management. 

The objects to be achieved by the confer- 
ence are the following: (a) Increased publicity 
as to the activities of the various organiza- 
tions and as to the directions in which the 
discoveries and methods of modern science 
may be applied to the problems of industrial 
management with practical results; (b) closer 
contact between men in industry occupying 
positions of responsibility and the various or- 
ganizations bearing on. rationalization; (c) 
direction of the attention of existing organi- 
zations to the question of rationalization and 
to the development of such of their activities 
as contribute to the study and application of 
rationalization principles; (d) the fostering of 
the idea of co-operation between existing or- 
ganizations in the co-ordination of their ef- 
forts regarding rationalization. 


A note in the last issue of 
the Lanour GazETTe (page 
102) referred to the results 
of ten years’ experience of 
“Whitley ” joint industrial 
councils, and to the sug- 
gestion that these councils, in order to suc- 
ceed, should deal not only with employment 
conditions, but with the general problems of 
the industry. The extent of the field covered 
by a successful council is shown by the recom- 
mendation made a month ago by the Joint 
Industrial Council of the printing and allied 
trades, that there should be “mutual agree- 
ment and hearty co-operation” in tryimg to 
carry out the following program :— 


1. Employers should be urged to improve 
the efficiency of their works by scrapping old 
and installing new machinery and adopting 
improved methods of organization and pro- 
duction of every kind. 

2. Modern time-saving machinery, the cost- 
ing system, paper standardization, and other 
methods of simplification reduce the cost of 
production, are beneficial to all concerned, 
and should be generally adopted. Employees 
should co-operate with the employers in the 
use of these methods. 

3. In view of the temporary loss of employ- 
ment which in some instances has been known 
to follow the introduction of time-saving ma- 
chines, employers are recommended, when 
machinery of a new type is introduced, to en- 
deavour to retain all their employees by 
transfer to other duties. This suggestion is 


Co-operation 
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not intended to interfere with any of the 
recognized lines of demarcation. 

4, All Works Advisory Committee should be 
formed in all offices where the number of the 
employees makes the formation of such a 
committee practicable. 

5. Employees should be encouraged to 
make suggestions for improving the methods 
of working and the amenities of the factory. 
The Works Advisory Committee should be 
the natural and proper channel through which 
suggestions by workers should be made. Em- 
ployees making suggestions which are adopted 
by the employers should be suitably rewarded. 

6. When possible, additional day labour, 
double shifts, or night shifts should be en- 
gaged instead of working avoidable persistent 
overtime. 

7. Work in the printing trade is largely 
seasonal, and lange consumers, all public au- 
thorities, and the stationery office should be 
persuaded to place their orders earlier, and, as 
far as practicable, in slack season. 

8. Wherever possible, the education authori- 
ties, the employers, and the trade unions 
should jointly arrange classes for unemployed 
workers, so that they may improve, their effi- 
ciency and be instructed in the latest develop- 
ments in their trade. 


The February number of 
“International Labour Re- 
view,” the monthly publi- 
cation of the International 
Labour Office, contains an 
article entitled “The Europeau Coal Crisis, 
1926-1927,” by Dr. Mack Eastman, formerly 
professor of history in the University of British 
Columbia, and now attached to the Research 
Division of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva. This article is a sequel to an earlier 
one which appeared in the May 1926 issue of 
the same publication under the title ::Inter- 
national Aspects of the Coal Question” and 
which was referred to in the Lapour GazETTE 
of November, 1926, at pages 1048-9. Dr. East- 
man shows that between May, 1926, and De- 
cember, 1927, the wheel turned full circle from 
overproduction to threatened shortage and 
back to overproduction. The effect of the 
seven-months industrial struggle in. Britain on 
the coal situation in Germany, Belgium, 
France, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and other 
European countries is discussed and it is shown 
that Britain, Germany, Belgium and _ finally 
France were all suffering from national coal 
crises whose causes and effects were inter- 
national. 

In his previous article Dr. Eastman outlined 
the various international agreements, remedies, 
programs and “solutions” which had been more 
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or less hopefully advocated up to that time. 
Unfortunately for the coal industries and mine 
workers of Europe little progress has been ac- 
complished in this direction. The British at- 
titude towards an international coal treaty in 
the near future has been for the most part 
lukewarm or hostile. Although the miners’ 
leaders have been generally favourable to the 
principle of some eventual international ar- 
rangement, provided it involve the levelling 
upwards of general working conditions to the 
highest point already anywhere attained, 
nevertheless they seem to feel that nothing 
worth while can be accomplished until after 
the nationalization of British mines. But what- 
ever may be the opinion of labour leaders, the 
attitude of the coal owners of the United King- 
dom towards every suggestion of international 
co-operation in coal was consistently and 
uncompromisingly negative, especially after the 
ereat stoppage, and the organs of coal owners’ 
opinion stood firm for free competition, and for 
urrestricted output and export. 


After glancing at the international “solu- 
tions” still under discussion in 1927, Dr. East- 
man states that it is clear that even the most 
internationally-minded observers, whether in 
Britain or on the Continent, have come to the 
conclusion that the next step forward would 
consist in the frank adoption in Britain of the 
policy of “rationalization” in the most com- 
prehensive sense of that word—a policy already 
applied with wonderful thoroughness in the 
major basins of Germany and only to a lesser 
degree in those of Poland and France. “At 
the close of 1927 the drift in Britain was to- 
wards the abandonment of unintelligent pits; 
towards the reduction of the number of miners 
by pensioning off the old, or refusing entrance 
to the very young, and by transferring the re- 
maining surplus no one knew where; toward 
more intensive and wholesale research into oil 
extraction, pulverisation, gasification, low-tem- 
perature carbonization, and general scientific 
utilization of coal and its by-products, with the 
help of privately endowed or Government- 
aided institutes; committees, or bureaux; to- 
wards greater control of prices or of output or 
of exports; toward further mechanisation, stan- 
dardization, and modernization; toward some 
measure of unification or centralization, 
whether national or regional; in short, toward 
that general rationalization which Germany 
had already realized, and which each coal- 
producing nation must realize according to its 
own particular genius, needs, and circumstan- 
ces. Not until then will the possibility and 
desirability of international agreements as to 
hours, prices, markets, output, or exports enter 
the realm of practical politics.” 


A bill was introduced in 


Bill to the House of Commons on 
establish January 30 by Mr. J. S. 
Civil Service Woodsworth, M.P. (Winni- 
Councils peg North), to permit of 


the establishment by the 
Government of national and departmental 
councils composed of an equal number of 
Dominion government officials chosen by the 
government and of representatives of the em- 
ployees comprising the Dominion public ser- 
vice. Provision is made in the bill also for 
the creation of a board of appeal composed 
of three members, for civil servants, against 
suspension or dismissal or against claims of 
unjust treatment. 

Mr. Woodsworth’s bill was referred to the 
Industrial and International Relations Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for exami- 
nation and report. Meetings of this commit- 
tee were held on February 29, March 5, 8 and 
13, at which an opportunity was given to repre- 
sentatives of various organizations of civil 
servants to state their views in reference to 
the desirability of establishing Civil Service 
Councils, and also of eliciting their views in 
relation to the particular plan which is set out 
in Mr. Woodsworth’s bill. The hearings on 
this subject had not been completed when the 
present issue of the Larour GAZETTE went to 
press. 


In his last annual report, 


Increase in Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
productivity United States Commission- 
of labour er of Labour Statistics, re- 


fens to the remarkable con- 
ditions revealed by the inquiries already 
made by the Bureau into the subject of :pro- 
ductivity of labour or “one-man-hour out- 
put.” He states that it was only within the 
past twelve months that the Bureau thas ex- 
tended its inquiries into wages and cost of 
living for the purpose of ascertaining what 
value the employer gets for the money he 
pays in wages. The report points out that 
“the increased output per man-hour in a 
given industry may have been due to more/ 
skilful and efficient labour, to new inventions, 
improved machinery, superior management, 
or any one of a number of factors; but the 
bureau makes no attempt to determine the 
relative importance of these factors.” 

Thus far the bureau has been able to con- 
struct productivity indexes for 11 industries. 
These have shown increases in output per 
man-hour from 1914 to 1925, as follows: Iron 
and steel, 5S per cent; boots and shoes, 6 per 
cent; leather tanning, 26 per. cent; slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, 27 per cent; petroleum 
refining, 83 per cent; paper and pulp manu- 
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facturing, 34 per cent; cement manufactur- 
ing. 61 per cent; automobiles, 172 per cent; 
rubber tires, 211 per cent; flour milling, 36 per 
cent; and sugar refining, 28 per cent. For the 
most part the period covered is that from 
1914 to 1925, though occasionally it has been 
possible to.make indexes further back, to 1909 
or earlier. In no industry has there failed to 
be an advance in productivity between 1914 
and 1925, while in some the output per man- 
hour has been doubled and even tripled in 
the last 10 years. Dr. Stewart points out that 
the bare measurement of productivity must 
be supplemented by analysis of the reasons 
for changes which are discovered “in order 
that the statistical results may not be misused 
by those economic groups desiring to claim 
the larger share of the credit for greater effi- 
ciency. The bureau is therefore ascertaining 
and measuring the causes of increased output 
per man-hour by means of these special field 
studies.” 


Mr. John Queen, a labour 
member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Manitoba, re- 
cently suggested that a 
“neople’s counsel” should 
be appointed by the provincial authority to 
advise any person who may be unable to pay 
a lawyer’s fees as to his rights under the law 
in regard to such matters as the garnisheeing 
of wages, etc. This suggestion is in line with 
the opinion of the Hon. Chief Justice W. H. 
Taft, of the United States Supreme Court, 
which was quoted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1926, page 532. “JI think,” said the 
Chief Justice, “that we shall have to come, 
and ought to come, to the creation in every 
criminal court of the office of public defender, 
and that he should be paid out of the trea- 
sury of the county or the state. I think, too, 
that there should be a department in every 
large city, and probably in the state, which 
shall be sufficiently equipped to offer legal 
advice iand legal service in suits and defences 
in all civil cases, but especially in small claims 
courts, in courts of domestic relations, and in 
other forums of the plain people.” 

A similar proposal was made in the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature in February, when Mr. 
J. T. M. Anderson, representative for Saska- 
toon, inquired concerning the government’s 
policy in regard to poor persons involved in 
criminal action. The Attorney General re- 
plied as follows:— 

“Tt has long been the practice of the judges, 
if they find the prisoner, owing to poverty, to 
be undefended in any case of exceptional dif- 
ficulty, to ask some counsel to undertake his 
defence. Under such circumstances if the 
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judge fixes a counsel fee within the tariff in 
criminal cases and requests the Department. to 
pay the same it is the practice to do so. In 
cases in which a request is made to the Attor- 
ney-General’s Department by the defence 
previous to the trial of a criminal case that 
the department procure the attendance of 
witnesses for the defence on the ground that 
the accused is without funds to procure their 
attendance, it is required that an affidavit be 
submitted to the department by the defence. 
After such an affidavit has been submitted to 
the department, if it appears that the accused 
13 without funds and any of the witnesses are 
necessary and material witnesses, the agent 
of the Attorney-General is then authorized to 
subpoena such witness or witnesses at the 
same rate to which Crown witnesses are en- 
titled to be paid for attending at a criminal 
trial.” 





Accidents reported to the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in February num- 
bered 904, 8 of which were fatalities. 





On February 22 the Legislative Assembly of 
Alberta by a vote of 34 to 15 defeated a 
motion introduced by the labour group asking 
the Provincial Government to bring in legis- 
lation during the present session giving effect 
within the province to the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, passed by the Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion in 1927, 





The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing session of the Legislature of New Bruns- 
wick contained the following statement in 
reference to the possible future participation of 
this province in the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1927. “I hope that we may yet re- 
celve some assurance of increased assistance 
from the Federal Government to the scheme 
of old age pensions which may enable my 
government to deal more effectively with the 
matter than the present resources of the prov- 
ince will admit.” 





The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 recently adopted a new rule pro- 
viding that any case submitted to the Board 
should have its origin in circumstances occur- 
ring within two years previous to the date of 
such submission. Before its final adoption the 
proposal to limit the time within which con- 
troversies may be referred to the Board 
was submitted to, and approved by, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada and the chief 
executive officers of the railway brotherhoods, 
parties to the agreement constituting the 
Board. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


[BE employment situation at the end of 

February was reported by superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

There was some demand for workers for 
the logging industry, which was fairly active. 
Manufacturing, including the iron and. steel 
group, was fairly active also. For the season, 
coal mining production was rather favourable. 
A fair amount of building was being proceeded 
with at Halifax, although at other points the 
construction industry was quiet. Transporta- 
tion was active, while trade was stated to be 
good. A fair number of women applicants 
were being placed in domestic work. 

The fishing industry in the Province of 
New Brunswick was fairly active. Logging in 
this province was fairly quiet, with the winter 
activity decreasing. While construction was 
fair at St. John, elsewhere this industry was 
quiet. Manufacturing industries were operat- 
ing normally. Trade was good, and while 
railroad transportation was likewise good win- 
ter port activities at St. John were not very 
brisk. 

From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that, with the winter logging activities 
rapidly easing off, the workers in demand for 
this industry at the different employment 
offices were for road work in preparation for 
the logging drives. Conditions in the manu- 
facturing industry were very favourable, par- 
ticularly at Montreal, while Hull and Three 
Rivers reported some placements due to in- 
dustries increasing operations. The demand 
for building workers was rather slack through- 
out the province, although Hull and Sher- 
brooke reported some activity in this direction. 
Trade was seasonally quiet. Some placements 
of women domestic workers were being made, 
with sufficient applicants available to fill 
vacancies received. Throughout the Province 
of Quebec conditions seemed better, and snow 
removal was affording a considerable amount 
of casual employment. 

In the Province of Ontario the demand for 
farm hands was increasing with the approach 
of spring. Manufacturing throughout this 
province seemed to be generally on the in- 
crease in so far as activity is concerned, While 
there was-very little demand for help in the 
building and construction industry, interior 
work on a number of buildings was keeping a 
considerable number or tradesmen occupied. 
The offices in the northern part of the province 
still reported a continuance of orders for work- 
ers for the different branches of the logging 
and allied industries. Metal mines in the same 


district continued to operate normally, and 
some placements at Cobalt and Timmins were 
reported. The only outstanding feature of the 
employment situation as far as women domes- 
tic workers was concerned was the usual de- 
mand for experienced cooks general. 

Orders for farm workers for spring operations 
had begun to come in to the Manitoba em- 
ployment offices. Construction and building 
were fairly active for the season, and a con- 
siderable amount of this type of work was in 
prospect for the spring and summer months. 
Orders for logging workers had decreased in 
number. The demand for casual labour was 
quite small. Trade showed some betterment, 
particularly in Winnipeg. A small increase in 
the number of women domestic workers placed 
was reported. 

The demand for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince Of Saskatchewan was fairly small, but it 
was normal for the season. Construction work 
was rather quiet in this province. From Prince 
Albert it was reported that men for the log- 
ging industry were scarce, although there was 
a considerable reduction in new orders re- 
ceived toward the end of the month. The de- 
mand for women domestic workers was fairly 
well maintained. While the employment 
offices reported that the demand for workers 
of all classes was not very brisk, the employ- 
ment situation appeared to be rather normal 
for the season, without any undue volume of 
unemployment. 

The demand for women workers in the Proy- 
ince of Alberta was down to some degree, but 
it would not seem to be less than usual for the 
season. Building and construction for the time 
of year were fairly active. The demand for 
logging workers continued to be rather good. 
The coal mining industry was still fairly quiet, 
but better prospects were in view at some 
points. Trade continued fair. The women’s 
divisions of the employment offices reported 
very little activity. 

Orders for logging workers in the Province 
of British Columbia were not very numerous, 
and those received were easily filled. The 
mines continued operating on a normal basis, 
but demands for workers were light. Owing 
to the fact that the construction industry was 
experiencing the usual winter dullness, orders 
for workers of this type were not numerous. 
Manufacturing continued to be normally busy. 
Although conditions generally throughout the 
Coast Province continued to be seasonally 
quiet, the general situation was not unfavour- 
able for the time of year, and with the coming 
of spring as improvement was anticipated. 
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Though still affected to some compared with 827,711 on January 1. Re- 
EMPLOYERS extent by inventory shut-  flecting this advance, the index stood at 100.8 
Reports downs, and more so, by con- at the begining of February, while in the pre- 

tinued seasonal slackness in ceding month it was 99.5, and on February 1, 
the out-of-door industries, employment at the 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it 
beginning of February showed an increase’ was 95.4, 90.7, 86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, 
exceeding that of the corresponding date in respectively. 
1927 or 1926. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- Reductions were recorded in the Maritime 
tistics tabulated returns from 6,223 firms, and Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere the 
whose staffs aggregated 839,604 persons, as tendency was upward. In the Maritime Prov- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1928 1927 1926 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Cd PAR Ee 163,934,160} 215,452,243 154, 509, 694 164,071, 813 221, 582, 986 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUDAD LION. -ae yas ere Sie ihrtarrtitee:. poe 79,506,417 83, 262,695 74,706, 654 78, 805, 632 81,774,995 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 82, 564,479 130, 277, 157 78, 533, 607 84, 094, 692 188,421,475 
Customs duty collected....... EET ht iE a a 11,797, 596 13, 167, 228 Lena 7 2 11,499, 795 12,391, 585 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOUNUSMA nests sees Cate nie Des ate e Aunty. cc ise 3,399, 113,036] 4, 274,077,902) 2, 293,076,943] 2,618, 830,630) 2,843, 153,843 
Bank clearings suites sks elena Ee Fs Ob ae 4 8 as 88 1,939,000, 000} 2,381, 000,000} 1,304,700,000} 1,514,200, 000) 1,746,300, 000 
Bank notes in circulation...... E'S! | ee a ne 162,029,910 182,747,049 164, 569, 084 160, 439, 558 175, 083 , 324 
Bank deposits, savings........ Eid |e a Meee Cera aan 1, 466,081,100} 1,444, 528,540} 1,389,609,017| 1,381,474,773] 1,372, 763,485 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |.............. 1,090,011,806] 1,082, 732,324 959, 008, 088 962,540,949 970, 053, 595 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common Stocks ata, GUM cee fete ster coke ares a 3 er 228-9 222-1 169-9 162-6 158-1 
IPrererred Stockste ume lragiid sat 121-5 120-6 118-8 104-4 103-1 101-2 
TLCS! at. Ria ete aaa cae yh EEN ars 113-0 112-4 112-3 110-3 110-2 110-4 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
Der Wee o OL ARAL ye ee, 150-8 151-2 151-8 150-1 150-6 150-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POT rae aes Sa ene cele tas $ 21-25 21-41 Qe 21-46 21-59 21-41 
{Business failures, number..... 208 Ja) Ree aaa ale 187 Pa HS) ee a Paks 
7Business failures, liabilities... $ 3,940, 507 Oe260) 41a ee. Oe Oe 3,196,698 DARTS IALUPA) RATA Ranges IA 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. . 100-8 99-5 106-8 95-4 94-8 101-1 
*§Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *6-8 *6-6 Ly *6-4 *5 9 *4.7 
TMA PTA LION Ac isvetero cis elec ate ee eee a ehacolk 3,692 4,566 5, 521 4,164 5,415 
Building permits, ae «cous, esate Peal SS ae Se 7,708,904 11, 755, 566 Tet 18502 5,676,537 11,472,131 
tContracts awarded........... $ 25, 875, 200 20,480, 000 36, 853, 700 19,516, 700 16,771, 800 13, 725, 000 
Mineral Production— 

TENS PONG NIRS wisi. f fart Se, dave tons 64,691 65, 006 63, 197 50, 695 Beesley 53,971 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 98 , 820 84, 295 96, 248 55, 620 58, 551 58,493 

Ferro sllove exe eaatee\e sa iececagts tons 4,056 4,619 4,353 3,601! 3,926 3, 804 

OFOy I item abst MUM s ON UR f Sola ea TONS SRN ee 1,683,476 1,866, 715 1,375,920 1,561,499 1,922,808 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt. lbs.|.............. 773, 808 651, 649 1, 048, 849 1, 290, 824 1,156, 645 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UMD DIY, weiss cones ac hts Ws ee ajahe DA OG0, OG41\) tebe wate 173, 536,387 116, 628, 218 172,704, 109 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

ALOLS TE Ness 5 WR oie seve cars 256, 597 244, 448 248, 811 241,663 238, 849 233, 184 
(4)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 19, 587,484 TS, S7 TGA ora ae 16,950, 687 LRT EONS A Nee eats Leones a 
(@Operatingvexpenses its ol Sup lease Oe koe baaeliastas wits «re oan slots eet sJettiatom* 15, 008, 958 15,193,915 15,941,578 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... SVU s secrete eels 15,320, 285 18, 767, 251 13, 367, 502 14, 435, 369 17,791,980 
Canadian Pacific Rail- — 
way, operating expenses, 
all lines oie. as cen SH UR eS Eee! 13, 442, 249 17,094, 084 11,399, 308 12,925, 134 16,175,798 
Steam railways, freight in 
POMS OS pay rete rere men Ae cee tre. MUA Hien eRe ice exe k kk Ale oSnatl ol SNSCEROME TSN nh aus! = 2,436,010,697| 2,835,824, 002) 3,365, 197,409 
INewspring.:nieies Gilt. seks. tOnSI 4. eS 186, 721 181, 600 151,986 161, 724 163,717 
Automobiles, passenger... (20.21) [ise ene tee 6, 705 LOTT 14, 826 TIS 745: 6, 052 
*«**Index of physical volume 
OMDUSINESS:. Se rbehs Ate eke o hdaete | ehevceerete tee cine +1159 -6 157-9 139-4 136-8 132-0 
Industral production ewacwa sewed ct bole {1161-4 161-5 148-0 151-0 132-4 
WManUISCLULING Hees cca tot inse e cilecd Seely oeae oe 4148-8 140-6 144-9 125-3 137-5 





*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending February 25, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. {tPreliminary. (!)Excluding lines 
east of Quebec. (2)Including lines east of Quebec. 
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inces, construction and communications re- 
ported a falling-off, while logging and lum- 
bering were brisker. In Quebec, manufactur- 
ing (especially of iron and steel, pulp and 
paper, textiles and building materials) showed 
much improvement, as did also construction 
and transportation. On the other hand, logging 
and trade recorded pronounced seasonal cur- 
tailment. The situation was decidedly more 
favourable than on February 1 in earlier 
years of the record. In Ontario, important 
gains were made in manufacturing, notably 
in the iron and steel, textile, lumber and pulp 
and paper divisions. Logging, mining and 
services also reported heightened activity, 
while there were seasonal reductions in trade, 
construction, steam railway operation and 
communications. In the Prairie Provinces, 
manufacturing and logging were more active, 
but considerable shrinkage was recorded in 
trade, railway construction and transportation. 
The situation, however, continued better than 
on the same date in any other year of the 
record, In British Columbia, there was de- 
cided recovery in manufacturing, particularly 
in lumber mills, and im logging, while trans- 
portation was also busier, but construction 
and trade reported seasonal losses. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Otta- 
wa, Windsor and the other Border Cities, and 
Vancouver, while Winnipeg showed a general 
reduction. In Montreal, manufactures regis- 
tered substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel, tobacco and building material 
gnoups; construction was also considerably 
busier, but there were marked seasonal losses 
in trade. In Quebec, manufactures and con- 
struction reported improvement, while trade 
was seasonally slacker. In Toronto, heavy, 
seasonal decreases took place in trade, but 
there were greater gains in manufacturing, 
especially in textiles and iron and steel. In 
Ottawa, street railway operation was busier, 
largely owing to snow removal, while trade 
was seasonally quiet. In Hamilton, the situa- 
tion showed decided improvement, particu- 
larly in the manufacture of textile and iron 
and steel products, but trade registered cur- 
tailment of a seasonal character. In Windsor 
and the other Border Cities, recovery was in- 
dicated, chiefly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, the number employed showed a 
contraction, mainly in trade, but manufac- 
tures were somewhat busier. In Vancouver, 
the lumber, food, metal, shipping and construc- 


tion industries reported expansion, while 
trade was seasonally slacker. 
An analysis of the return by industries 


shows a marked revival in manufacturing, 
notably in the iron and steel, textile, lumber, 


pulp and paper, vegetable food and tobacco 
divisions, while the only pronounced losses 
were those of a seasonal character, in animal 
food factories. Logging and mining also 
showed improvement, but activity declined 
in communications, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade, the losses in 
the last named being very extensive, as is 
usual following the activity of the Christmas 
and holiday season. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1928. . 


A nominal change only was 


TRADE registered in unemployment 
UNION among trade union members 
Reports. at the close of January as 


compared with the previous 
month. The 1,668 unions from which reports 
were received with a combined membership 
of 176,421 persons indicating a 6.8 percentage 
of idleness as against 6.6 per cent in Decem- 
ber. The New Brunswick situation remained 
the same in both months, while the reduc- 
tions evident during January in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta unions 
outweighed slightly the gains in the remain- 
ing provinces. In comparison with the re- 
turns for January, 1927, when the unemploy- 
ment percentage stood at 6.4, New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan unions reported a 
nominal advance in employment while the 
Manitoba situation was unchanged and the 
reductions in the remaining provinces swayed 
the percentage for Canada as a whole in a 
slightly adverse direction. 

A more detailed report of the situation 
among local trade unions at the close of 
January will be found on another page of this 
issue. 


Reports of the Employment 
EMPLOYMENT’ Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of January, 1928, 
REpoRTS. showed 22,572 references to 
positions and a total of 20,959 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 


lar employment were 13,013, of which 9,671 
were of men and 3,842 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work was 7,946. Vacancies 
offered by employers to the Service numbered 
22,864, of these 15,099 were for men and 7,765 
for women, while applications for employment 
were registered from 25,890 men and 10,844 
women, a total of 36.734. A slight decrease 
was shown in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures were compared 
with those of the preceding month, and also 
with the records of January last year, the 
reports for December, 1927, showing 24,384 
vacancies offered, 34,149 applications made 
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and 23,374 placements effected, while in Janu- 
ary, 1927, there were recorded 22,922 vacan- 
cies, 35,675 applications for work, and 21,311 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment. A report in detail of the work of the 
offices for the month of January, 1928, will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. . 


Some figures indicating the 


Propuction recent movements of trade 
IN INDUSTRIES and industry are given in the 
IN CANADA. table on page 247. 


According to the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the volume of 
business in the first month of 1928 compared 
favourably with the same month last year, 
and, after seasonal adjustment, was at a 
higher level than at any other time in the 
history of the country. The index of the 
physical volume of business, maintained by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 
159.6 in January compared with 157.9, the 
previous high point, reached in December 
last. Merchandise imports, after seasonal 
adjustment, were much greater than in Dec- 
ember, and heavy movement of grain to the 
Pacific Coast ports resulted in an increase in 


carloadings after adjustment for seasonal 
tendencies. Manufacturing industries, on the 
whole, were considerably more active in 


January, the sub-index being 148.8 compared 
with 140.6 in the preceding month. The 
automobile industry showed improvement 
over December, although one of the chief 
plants had not resumed operation, materially 
affecting the result. Both branches of the 
forestry division were more active, the ex- 
ports of lumber and production of newsprint 
being in excess of December totals. Though 
the production of steel showed recession, the 
primary iron and steel industry operated at a 
high rate of capacity. The sugar industry 
was more productive in January but still 
much below normal. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during December increased 6 per cent over 
the production for the preceding month, and 
was 16 per cent higher than the average for 
December in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,866,715 tons in December as against 
1,752,844 tons in November and an average 
of 1,606,179 tons during the five preceding 
years. Of the coal producing provinces, Al- 
berta and British Columbia showed increases 
in production over the preceding month, (but 
New Brunswick’s output was lower than the 
average for the month in the five preceding 
years). Men employed in the coal mines of 
Canada during December numbered 31,656, 
of whom 24,567 worked underground and 7,089 
on surface, as compared with a total of 30,618 


in November, of whom 23,799 worked under- 
ground and 6,819 on the surface. Production 
per man was 58.9 tons in December as 
against 57.0 in November. During Decem- 
ber the production per man-day was 2.6 tons, 
as compared with 2.5 in November. The 
tonnage lost was largely due to lack of orders. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the 
ConTRACTS value of the building per- 
AWARDED. mits issued by the municipal 


authorities in sixty-three 
cities in Canada during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1928, amounted to $7,708,904, as com- 
pared with $11,755,566 in December, 1927, and 
with $5,676,537 in January, 1927. 

The McLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in February, 1928, at 
$25,875.200, this total exceeding all previous 
records for that month. Of this amount 
$11,884,000 was for engineering contracts of 
which $10,607,700 was in Quebec; $7,574,300 
for ‘business building; $4,855,700 for resi- 
dental building, and $1,561,200 for industrial 
projects. The apportionment by provinces, 
during February, 1928, was as follows: Que- 
bec, $14,512,100; Ontario, $5 845,200; British 
Columbia, $3,879,900; Prairie Provinces, 
$1,372,300 and the Maritime Provinces, $265,- 
700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during February, 1928, according to 
the same Review, totalled $56,135,600, $10,- 
677000 of this amount being for residential 
building, $21,674,500 for business building; 
$9,221,000 for industrial building, and $14,- 
562,600 for engineering (including bridges, 
dams and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE, partment of National Revenue 

shows that in January, 1928, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $79,506,417 as compared with ° 
$83,262,695 in December, 1927, and $78,805,- 
632 in January, 1927. The chief imports in 
January, 1928, were: Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $17,693,176; iron and its pro- 
ducts, $15.605,041, and non-metallic minerals 
and products, $9,921,018. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $82,564,479 in January, 1928, as com- 
pared with $130,277,157 in December, 1927, 
and $84,094,692 in January, 1927. The chief 
exports in January were in the group of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods $,27,769,843; wood, wood products and 
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paper, $19,405,713, and animals and animal 
products, $13,441,975. 

In the ten months ending January, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,032,667,846, and imports, $902,494,884. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1928, was less than during Janu- 
ary, 1928, and also less than in February, 
1927. There were in existence during the 
month seven disputes, involving 2382 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 5,103 
working days, as compared with nine disputes 
in January, involving 500 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 8,154 working days. 
In February, 1927, there were recorded ten 
disputes, involving 410 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 6,403 working days. 
None of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to February terminated during the 
month, but one of the disputes commencing 
during February terminated during the month. 
At the end of February, therefore, there were 
on record six strikes and lockouts affecting 
168 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment condi- 
tions were reported to be no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.08 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, as compared with $11.19 for January; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for Tebru- 
ary, 1926; $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 
for February, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. The decrease was due mainly to 
a seasonal fall in the price of eggs, while the 
prices of pork, bacon, lard, butter, beans, 
prunes, yellow sugar and potatoes were also 
slightly lower. Beef prices were substantially 
higher, with less important increases in the 
prices of veal and mutton. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods, the total 
budget averaged $21.25 at the beginning of 
February, as compared with $21.41 for Janu- 
ary; $21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for Feb- 
ruary, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 
for February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 150.8 for February, as 
compared with 151.2 for January; 150.1 for 
February, 1927; 162.0 for February, 1926; 
164.7 for February, 1925; 156.8 for February, 
1924; 153.6 for February, 1928; 153.5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 238.8 for February, 
1920; and 200.5 for February, 1919. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terials four of the eight main groups were 
lower, two advanced, while two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for meats, furs, hides 
and skins, and eggs; the Textile and Textile 
Products group, due to declines in the prices 
of cotton, cotton yarns, cotton hosiery and 
rope, which more than offset higher prices for 
silk, wool and flax fibre; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to lower prices for silver, 
lead, tin, spelter and solder; and the Chemi- 
eals and Allied Products group. The Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group and the 
Tron and its Products group both advanced; 
the former due to higher prices for grains, po- 
tatoes, apples, oranges and lemons, which 
more than offset lower prices for flour, sugar, 
tea, rubber and hay; and the latter due to 
slight increases in the prices of steel billets 
and of steel sheets. The Wood and Wood 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Muin- 
erals and their Products group were practic- 
ally unchanged. 





An international conference on emigraticn 
and immigration is to be opened in Havana, 
Cuba, on March 31. The agenda comprises 
39 items proposed respectively by the Goy- 
ernments of Belgium, Cuba, Danzig, San 
Domingo, Finland, France, Italy, Japan, Poland 
and Switzerland, and divided into five groups, 
each of which will be examined by a separate 
committee: transport and protection of emi- 
grants, health and sanitary services; assist- 
ance of emigrants, co-operation and welfare 
measures; measures to be adopted for adar- 
ting emigration to the demand for labour 
in the countries of immigration, and for co- 
operation between the emigration and imm1- 
gration services of different countries; gen- 
eral principles on which migration treaties 
should be based, and miscellaneous ques- 
tions; examination of the resolutions of the 
Rome Conference, and the consequent action 
to be taken. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 19238 


[urine the month of February the De- 

partment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company and certain of its employees being 


freight shed foremen, freight checkers, 
truckers, clerks, messengers, etc. (2) the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, 


and certain of its employees at Extension, 
Wellington and South Wellington mines, 
Vancouver Isiand; and (3) the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company and certain of its 
employees at St. John, N.B., being grain ele- 
vator employees, members of Local 1121, and 
freight handlers, coopers, etc., members of 
Local 838, International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. 
Application Received 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during February from shop em- 
ployees of the Quebec Power Company being 
members of the International Association of 
Machinists, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and Drop Forgers and Helpers 
of America, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, and Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


An application was reported in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Lasour GazeTtTs as having 
been received during the preceding month 
from certain employees of the Avon Coal 
Company, Limited, being coal miners, mem- 
bers of the One Big Union. The dispute re- 
lated to the employees’ request for re-estab- 
lishment of the former wage rate and also 
concerned certain working conditions. Dur- 
ing the latter part of January Mr. M. §&. 
Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour, proceeded to Minto, 
N.B., to investigate existing conditions at 
the mines of the Avon Coal Company. At 
Minto Mr. Campbell interviewed the em- 
ployees concerned; he also visited St. John 
and discussed the matter with the manager 
of the Company. During February the Hon. 
Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, conferred 
in Ottawa with the Manager, who .agreed 
that the Company would restore the former 
wage rate and would rectify certain condi- 
tions as to which complaint had been made. 
The Manager later notified the Department 
that the agreement had been put into effect 
as from February 23. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Toronto, Hamilton. and Buffalo 
Railway Company and Certain of its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
und Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being freight shed foremen, freight 
checkers, truckers, clerks, messengers, etc., 
were received on February 15. The board 
was composed as follows:—Mr. H. J. Mc- 
Nulty, Ottawa, Ont., chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the board; Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the employing company, and Mr. John 
L. Counsell, K.C., Hamilton, Ont., nominee 
of the employees. The dispute concerned 
wages and working conditions; also the al- 
leged dismissal of an employee on account of 
certain union affiliation. The report of the 
board was unanimous and indicated that all 
matters in dispute had been satisfactorily 
adjusted. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
betueen the Toronto, Hamilton and Buf- 
falo Railway Company, employers, and 
certain of its employees being freight 
handlers and freight clerks. 


To the Honourable Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation established 
by you herein has the honour to report as 
follows :— 


On Tuesday, the 17th day of January, 1928, 
the Board met pursuant to appointment at 
the city of Hamilton. ‘ All the members were 
present. The Board continued to meet from 
day to day thereafter to hear evidence re- 
specting working conditions and pertaining 
to the case of the dismissal of freight trucker, 
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George Fricker. The Board ascertained, after 
having heard the evidence relating to the case 
of trucker George Fricker, that this employee, 
following his dismissal, had not appealed his 
case to the executives of the company. The 
Board thereupon suggested that trucker 
George Fricker immediately appeal his case 
through the usual channels. Pending the 
carrying out of this suggestion, the Board 
heard evidence relating to working condi- 
tions and arranged for a meeting of a com- 
mittee of the men with the executives of the 
company to discuss the points at issue. 

The Board is pleased to report that, as a 
result of trucker George Fricker’ having 
taken the course suggested by the Board, 
which right he had failed to exercise follow- 
ing his dismissal, the executives of the com- 
pany considered his case in the usual way 
and reinstated him in his former employ- 
ment. 

Having disposed of the Fricker matter to 
the satisfaction of the parties, the Board next 
considered the question of working conditions 
and again suggested the advisability of the 
interested parties settling the matter to their 
mutual satisfaction, instead of leaving it to 
the Board. The Board ig pleased to state 
that this suggestion was likewise carried out 
and, as a result of several meetings between 
a committee of the company’s employees 
and the executives, that a satisfactory ‘basis 
was reached and that the affected employees 
and the company will henceforth be able to 
adjust any difficulty that might arise as a 
result of the mutual understanding effected. 

Since the parties are aware of the nature 
of the understanding reached, it was not 
deemed necessary to incorporate such work- 
ing conditions and the arrangements referred 
to in this report. The Board ig likewise 
pleased to state that throughout its sessions 
there seemed to be an excellent disposition 


on the part of the company towards its em- 
ployees and a willingness to meet them at 
any time to discuss such grievances as might 
arise. No complaints came before the Board 
from the men as to any inconsiderate treat- 
ment being shown them, and, to judge by the 
number of years during which the majority 
of employees affected have been with the 
company, it would appear that the relations 
between the parties were all that could be 
desired. 

The Board wishes to state that, although 
the application makes reference to freight 
clerks, as a result of the investigation it con- 
ducted and the interrogation of certain per- 
sons that came before it, it was evident that 
the freight clerks were not interested in the 
proceedings. The evidence which the Board 
obtaind, led it to conclude that the matters 
primarily in dispute related solely to the 
freight hand!ers and truckers and that the 
clerks were in no way interested in the Board, 
and had, furthermore, signed a statement to 
this effect. 

The Board wishes to take this opportunity 
of thanking the company and its officials for 
the courtesies extended to it and the facilities 
offered to carry on its investigations. 

It likewise wishes to place on record its ap- 
preciation of the employees’ attitude and 
their readiness to co-operate with the Board 
and accept all suggestions made with a view 
to getting the matter amicably adjusted. 

All of which we, the members of your 
Board, have the honour to submit. 

Dated at Montreal, this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1928. 

(Sed.) H. J. McNutry, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Brrnarp Ross, 
Representing Employer. 
(Sgd.) J. L. Counsetn, 
Representing Employees. 


Report of Board, in Dispute between the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Limited, and Certain of its Coal Miners 


A report was received from the Board es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, and 
certain of its employees at Extension, Wel- 
lington and South Wellington mines, Van- 
couver Island. The dispute related to the 
employees’ request for a restoration of a 
daily bonus of 60 cents which had been de- 
ducted in 1925, and the readjustment of wage 
rates and working conditions. Approximately 
700 employees were stated to be directly af- 
fected. The report was signed by Mr. H. A. 
Maclean, chairman, and Mr. Wm. Fleet Rob- 
ertson, the company’s nominee. Mr. Joseph 


Hitchen, the employees’ nominee, submitted 
a minority report. 


Report of Board 
Victoria, B.C., February 16, 1928. 
The Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. ! 
Sm,—The company, known as “Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited,” wag incor- 
porated in the year 1910 for the purpose of 
taking over and exploiting the Dunsmuir coal 
properties on Vancouver Island. 
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The company started operating mines at 
Wellington, South Wellington and Extension, 
all of which are within a short distance of 
the City of Nanaimo, and at Cumberland, 
which is some 70 miles north of the City of 
Nanaimo on Vancouver Island. 

It was stated before the Board that ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 of capital have been 
invested in this undertaking by this company, 
and that during all the time that it has been 
operating since 1910 nothing whatever has 
been paid to shareholders by way of divi- 
dend or bonus. 

It would appear that the relations between 
the company and its employees up to the 
present time have been of the most cordial 
and satisfactory nature. From time to time 
the company entered into agreements with 
its men, fixing a wage scale for the life of 
the agreement. The last of these agreements, 
with regard to the Wellington-Extension Dis- 
trict, being the district embraced in this refer- 
ence, was entered into on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1924, and remained in force until the end 
of October, 1926, when by agreement it was 
extended until the 31st day of October, 1927. 
The present trouble has arisen in connection 
with the attempted making of a new agree- 
ment. 

The agreement of the Ist of November, 
1924, contains amongst other provisions, the 
following clause: 


“During the term of this Agreement the 
company will pay its employees who are 
engaged in the classes of work named in 
Schedules A, B, C, and D, attached hereto 
and made a part hereof, a day bonus of 


ninety-one cents ($0.91), it being mutually» 


understood by the company and its em- 
ployees that any increase or decrease in 
the bonus herein mentioned shall be gov- 
erned by competitive conditions.” 


In the year 1925 occurred a drop of over 
80 cents a ton in the price the company was 
receiving for its commercial coal. This loss 
eompelled the company to take 60 cents off 
the above-mentioned bonus of 91 cents a day. 
Since 1925 the price of coal has been steadily 
downwards, until on the 22nd of October, 
1927, the company was receiving $5.68 a ton 
for coal for which, in the beginning of 1925, 
it had been receiving $6.85—a loss of $1.17 a 
ton. 

This serious drop in the price of coal, to- 
gether with the severe competition the com- 
pany is experiencing from American fuel oil 
and from coal raised in the Alberta coal 
fields, has, it is contended, prevented the 
company from restoring the 60 cents de- 
ducted from the above-mentioned bonus in 
the year 1925. 
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The consequence of the above-mentioned 
adverse factors has been that, in the year 
ending 13th of June, 1925, the company lost 
$7,030.79 on its year’s operations in the Wel- 
lington-Extension District. This was im- 
proved somewhat in 1926 after taking off 60 
cents of the bonus, as in that year the com- 
pany made an operating profit of $19,314.46, 
but in 1927 the company’s operating loss was 
$20,536.04 and for the portion of the year 
July 1, 1927, to January 14, 1928, the com- 
pany’s operating loss has’ been $89,040.79. 

It must be borne in mind that during all 
these years the company has paid nothing 
whatever for dividends and has made default 
in payment of interest on its debenture in- 
debtedness. 

The operating losses above mentioned are 
arrived at simply by deducting from the 
actual cost of producing the coal the amount 
actually received by the company for its 
product. 

When the bonus was cut in 1925, the Gen- 
eral Manager of the company assured his 
employees that every time the price of coal 
advanced 25 cents per ton, the company 
would restore 15 cents of the bonus. That 
offer the General Manager repeated at the 
hearing before the board. 

Although 60 cents a day was taken off the 
bonus, yet the employees, it is said, made 
quite as much money, as the company em- 
ployed them for a greater number of days 
during each year. In other words, the em- 
ployees did more work but in this way were 
enabled to earn quite as much money as they 
did before the reduction of the bonus. 

At the present time the average of the 
daily pay of all the employees of the com- 
pany in the Wellington-Extension District 
amounts to $4.41, and the average sum earned 
by the actual miners, that is the men who 
work at the face of the coal, amounts to 
$5.30 a day. 

At the hearing before the Board several 
matters other than the amount of wages re- 
ceived by the employees, were enquired into, 
but some of them were adju ted at once by 
the company and others will be remedied by 
agreement. Practically, therefore, there is 
nothing outstanding except the fact that the 
men want the 60 cents a day bonus restored, 
and the company takes the position that it 
is absolutely unable at the present time, 
considering the present price of coal, to 
comply with this request. 

At the pre ent time the Company has a 
large amount of capital embarked in this 
undertaking and continues working the mines 
in the hope that the price of coal will increase 
or that new seams of coal will be discovered 
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which can be operated much more cheaply 
than those being worked in the present mines. 
It must be remembered that the three mines 
dealt with on this reference are old mines and 
every year the expense of working them be- 
comes greater. 


The first meeting of the Board was held on 
the 28th day of January, at the City of Vic- 
toria, for organization purposes. It was then 
decided to hold the first public meeting at 
the City of Nanaimo as the mines in question 
are all situated within a very short distance of 
that place. The first public meeting was there- 
fore held at the City of Nanaimo on Wed- 
nesday the 8th instant. At that meeting the 
Company was represented by Colonel Villiers, 
the General Manager of the Company; Mr. 
Thomas Graham, the Superintendent of the 
Company, and Mr. Fagan, the Company’s Ac- 
countant. The men were represented by 
Messrs. R. S. Wood, J. Mason and Dominic 
O’Connel, all employees of the Company, and 
the Board wishes to put on record its appre- 
ciation of the able manner in which the case 
of the men was handled by these represent- 
atives. 


The sittings of the Board were continued on 
Thursday, the 9th instant, when the public sit- 
tings were closed. At the close of the sittings 
the Board intimated to the representatives of 
the men that it considered the statement of 
the Company as to its financial position was 
correct and would have to be accepted by the 
Board as showing the true state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, unless evidence to the contrary 
were produced. 


The Company expressed a willingness to 
have its statement which had been prepared 
by its accountant and verified as to its correct- 
ness by his oath, and also verified as to its 
correctness by a firm of reputable auditors 
carrying on business in the City of Vancou- 
ver, and who are the Company’s regular 
auditors submitted to any chartered accountant 
for examination. 


The representatives of the men stated that 
they probably would be unable to employ a 
chartered accountant as they had not the 
necessary means. The Company thereupon 
offered to pay the expense of such an examina- 
tion by a chartered accountant if the men 
had any doubt whatever as to the correctness 
of the statement. The representatives of the 
men apparently considered, after careful ex- 
amination made of this statement by them 
and by the members of the Board, that the 
statement was a fair and honest one. They 
therefore did not ask for any re-examination 
of it by a chartered acccuntant. 
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The Board intimated to the representatives 
of the men that it was the duty of the Board, 
if posstble, to bring about a settlement be- 
tween the employers and the employees, and > 
that, as the representatives of the men were 
now fully aware of the position of the Com- 
pany, they ought to lay this information be- 
fore the men in the hope that knowledge of 
the true financial position of the Company 
might possibly induce them to make some set- 
tlement. 

The Board therefore stated that it would 
not send its report to the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour until the representatives - 
of the men had an opportunity of consulting 
these whom they represented. 

That consultation, we assume, has taken 
place, but apparently without modifying in 
any way the demands of the men. 

This Board therefore feels constrained to 
report that the correctness of the reply of 
the Company to the miners’ application for 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation Act, has been fully estab- 
lished. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, I 
Your obedien& servants, 
(Sgd.) H. A. Maciean, 
(Sgd.) Wm. Fienr Roserrson, 


Minority Report 


NANAIMO, B.C., February 22, 1928. 


To the Honourable Perrr Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir—In submitting my report, I very 
much regret my inability to concur with the 
other members of the Board. Whilst realizing 
the desirability of a unanimous report, I re- 
gret their total failure to mention the deplor- 
able condition of the employees of this com- 
pany. 

Evidence submitted by the representatives 
of the operators indicate a financial position 
which is more or less a result of past folly. 

Here we are faced with the fact of a basic 
industry unable to pay any more than two- 
thirds of what is necessary, as a reasonable 
standard of living. Some of the employees 
of this company are paid less than wages paid 
to the orientals in sawmills and logging camps. 

The average wage is given as $4394 per 
day, the yearly average as $1,249.27, while cost 
of living figures are given as $2,075.80. These 
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figures are from the Lagour GAZETTE and veri- 
fied locally. 


During the last few years an increase in 
wages has been obtained by almost all classes 
of labour in the province, while in the case 
of miners decrease after decrease has been 
suffered. The cut of 60 cents per day in 
1925 has resulted in real hardship to the em- 
ployees. | 

The inducement held out to the employees 
was that they would work more regularly; 
this has been the case, but with only the 
result of a reduced daily wage and very little 
improvement in the aggregate yearly wage. 

There would seem to be very little in- 
centive in the chance to work more for no 
real improvement in remuneration. 

The operators confess to be in no better 
position now than before the cut in the wages 
and the reduction in selling prices. There- 
fore, the expedient that was tried stands as a 
monument cf colossal blunder. One way 
alone do they seem to have proved their 
efficiency, and that ig in the ability to cut 
slices off the pay-roll. 

Certain classes of employees are shown to 
be paid $2.17 less per day than the same 
class of labour working alongside them for 
other companies. The matter demands the 
close attention of both Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

There are certain definite lines along which 
relief could be given to the present situation. 


Better protection of coal could be given by 
the Dominion Government. 

Relief in the matter of taxation could be 
considered by the Provincial Government. 

Last but not least is the method of hand- 
ling the coal; it is not proved that the best 
methods are adopted in the production and 
handling of the commodity. 

Better methods of distribution might be 
adopted. Prices at the mine and to the con- 
sumer in the cities of Vancouver, Victoria 
and Seattle show a very wide margin which 
might be reduced to the mutual benefit of 
operators and employees. 

Better and more up to date utilizing of 
coal is becoming more urgent. I trust that 
some real move will be forced by the present 
situation. 

I consider that the miners are justified in 
their demand for an improvement in their 
wages and working conditions. 

And, I recommend, that in the meantime 
their wages be increased by the sum of 37 
cents per day, not that this is sufficient but 
that 1t may bring their wages in line with 
what would be the wage if they had con- 
tinued to be governed by the Cost of Living 
Board, as formerly. 

I trust along this line some satisfactory 
solution will be found. 

Respectfully submitted, this 22nd day of 
February, 1928. 

Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) JosepH HuircHEn. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its Marine Freight Handlers and Grain ar soah 42 Employees 
: at St. John, N.B. 


A report was received on February 8 from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees at St. John, 


N.B., being marine freight handlers and 
grain elevator employees, members. of 
Locals 838 and 1121, International Long- 


shoremen’s Association. Five thundred and 
fifteen employees were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which re- 
lated to the employees’ request for increased 
wages and changed working conditions. The 
Board was composed as follows:—The Hon. 
Henry Miles, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. Frederick E. Sayre, 
St. John, N.B., the company’s nominee, and 
Mr. J. E. Tighe, St. John, N.B., the em- 
ployees’ nominee. As a result of the board’s 
efforts direct negotiations were resumed and 
an agreement was reached. 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed re dispute between 
certain employees and their employer, 
ithe Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at St. John, N.B. 


To the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


We, the undersigned members of the Board 
appointed ‘in this matter, beg to report that 
we met at St. John, N.B., on January 12, 
13 and 14. All the members were present 
at each and every meeting. The Canadian 
Pacific Company were represented before the 
Board by Mr. George Hodge and Mr. W. 
Woodman. 


Mr. Hodge placed before the Board a con- 


siderable amount of evidence and extensive 
documents. 
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We called before us the following repre- 
sentatives of the employees, Mr. John J. 
Doyle, Mr. John McDade, Mr. Arthur Blake, 
Mr. William Price and Mr. Edward McGin- 
nis. We went into all matters relevant to 
the dispute and visited the wharves and ele- 
vator. When we found ourselves in a posi- 
tion to reach a decision, having secured all 
information possible from both parties, it 
seemed to the board that a further effort 
might be made towards bringing the com- 
pany and their employees together. 


On Saturday, January 14, an earnest effort 
in this direction was made. The results at- 
tained due to this were the bringing of the 
men into a general meeting on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 15, and then on Monday, January 16, a 
meeting between the representatives of both 
parties, and finally a mutually satisfactory 
situation was reached. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sed.) Henry Mites, M.L.C., Chairman, 

(Sgd.) F. E. Sayre, member. 

(Sgd.) Jas. E. Tigue, member. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockout in 
existence in Canada during February 
was seven as compared with nine in the pre- 
ceding month. The time-loss for the month 
was less than during February, 1927, being 
5,103 working days, as compared with 6,403 
working days during the same month last 
year. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Heb. 01 O28 ic9 goer 7 232 5,103 
Jan, 1028ccce. eens 9 500 8,154 
Hab, 192i tu ueere 10 410 6, 403 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, theretore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion ot work involving six or more employees at its 
commencement and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 148 workpeople, 
were carried over from January, the dispute 
involving ladies’ clothing factory workers in 
Toronto having terminated during January 
(this information did not reach the Depart- 
ment in time for inclusion in the February 
Lapour Gazette). None of these disputes 
terminated during the month, but one of the 
three disputes which commenced during 
February terminated during the month. At 
the end of February, therefore, there were on 


record six strikes and lockouts, as follows: 
bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; two disputes involv- 
ing men’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q.; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; coal 
miners, River Hebert, N.S.; and asbestos and 
insulation workers at Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet declared them ter- 
minated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely, plumbers at Windsor, 
Ont., April 5, 1927; electrotypers at Toronto, 
Ont., December 20, 1926; sheet metal workers 
at Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927; ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., June 
20, 1926; and blacksmiths, etc., at Saskatoon, 
Sask., May 17, 1927, the last mentioned though 
reported as lapsed during January, being again 
added to this list as the union concerned claims 
the strike is still in existence. 


Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month one was for an increase in wages, 
one for recognition of union, and one against 
the dismissal of employees. The one strike 
which terminated during the month was in 
favour of the workers. 

A dispute involving 110 coal miners at 
Aerial, Alberta, has been reported as 
beginning on February 10 in connection with 
the membership of certain employes who 
joined the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
instead of the United Mine Workers of 
America to which the employees of the mine 
generally belonged. It appears that the mine 
was not being operated at the time for lack 
of orders so that there was no actual stoppage 
of work. Incomplete reports indicate that 
it was agreed all miners would belong to the 
United Mine Workers of America and that 
work would be resumed under the same con- 
ditions as before. 
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A strike of coal miners at Springhill, N.S., 
has been reported to the Department, but no 
details are as yet available. 

Nurses in training in a hospital in Guelph, 
Ont., were reported as partially ceasing work 
on February 22 owing to a dispute with the 
superintendent as to certain conditions, but 
work was resumed the next day. Disputes of 
this kind, not being industrial, are not included 
in the records of the Department. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Bakers, Montrear, P.Q—In the Lasour 
Gazerre for February it was stated that the 
parties involved had arranged to settle the 
dispute by arbitration. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, however, the strikers had not yet re- 
sumed work. During February one of the 
strikers was charged with intimidation in 


connection with picketing in June 1927, but 
was acquitted in the Court of King’s Bench. 


Mewn’s CiLorHina Facrory Workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q—In the Lasour Gazerre for Feb- 
ruary it was stated that two female strikers 
had been arrested and charged with an offence 
in connection with picketing. On February 
6 in the Court of King’s Bench they were 
found guilty of intimidation. The union to 
which they belonged, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, arranged to have an 
appeal entered and the women were released on 
bail. 


Lapies’ CLoTHING Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONT.—In this dispute, commencing 
January 17, a number of pressers ceased work 
because their demand for an increase in wages 
had not been granted. The employer replaced 
these workers and they secured work else- 
where. Those who ceased work did not be- 
long to the union, the International Ladies’ 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1928 








Time 
loss in 


Number 
Industry, occupation of 
and locality 


involved days 


employees] working 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to February, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 1,825 
Clothing (ncluding knitted goods) — 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
kers,' Montreal, P:Q.... 222.% 20 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q 


S ehinje' inte. Jey 6. ete 


Ladies’ clothing factory work- 


CTE LL OPON TO WONG icigety esl OLE sl ik SR eRe wee 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 1,000 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Nov. 8, 1927; union 
conditions as to overtime. Unterminated. 


Commenced Dec. 28, 1927; renewal of previous 
dispute re union wages and working conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 17. 1928, for increase in wages. 
Strikers secured work elsewhere. 


‘ICommenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occurring during February, 1928. 


Mintnc, Non-FerrRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, River Hebert, 
SRT RR NR ats AC RMESNONS Tat a 30 750 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
Cap factory workers, Toronto, 


GE AM oc Re ID TN eS SR oot 14 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Bwldings and Structures— 
Asbestos and insulation work- 
CTS, LOFTON tO pOM bes aware es 


Commenced Feb. 1, 1928, against dismissal of 
employees. Unterminated. ; 


Commenced Feb. 15, 1928, for recognition of union. 
Terminated February 21, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced February 6, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Pe ee ee eee eee 
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Garment Workers’ Union, and the union offi- 
clals state that it is not considered to be a 
strike, and that a report that the union would 
call a sympathetic strike was not correct. 


Coat Miners, River Hersert, N.S—Em- 
ployees ceased work on February 1 because 
their demand for the reinstatement of two 
workers for an alleged offence in connection 
with loading coal had been refused. During 
the month negotiations for a settlement and 
for an agreement covering working conditions 
were reported to have been carried on, but at 
the end of the month it was reported that the 
operators of the mine were going to discon- 
tinue operations, had taken the equipment 
out of the mine, and were allowing it to be 
flooded. 


Cap Factory Workrrs, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in a cap factory ceased work on 
February 15 to secure recognition of their 


union. On February 21 work was resumed, an 
agreement having been signed between the 
employer and the employees providing for a 
union shop and union working conditions. 


ASBESTOS AND INSULATION WorKERS, To- 
RONTO, Ont.—Asbestos and insulation work- 
ers ceased work on February 6, negotiations 
for an agreement with their employers having 
broken down. The union proposed an increase 


- in wages from 85 cents per hour to $1 per 


hour. A proposal to compromise at 95 cents 
per hour was not carried out, and work ceased 
on February 6. As the result of further ne- 
gotiations several employers agreed with the 
union to increase the rate to 95 cents on July 
1, but other firms refused, some workers, 
therefore, resuming work toward the end of 
the month, leaving five workers still on strike 
at the end of the month, their former em- 
ployer refusing to agree to these terms. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Nothern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes reported to 
the Ministry of Labour as beginning in Janu- 
ary was 31, while 10 disputes which began 
previous to January were still in progress dur- 
ing that month. In all, about 10,000 work- 
people were either directly or indirectly in- 
volved, and the time loss was approximately 
50,000 working days, of which 40,000 days 
were due to disputes in the mining and quar- 
rying industry. 

Of the 81 disputes beginning in January, 5 
arose out of demands for increased wages, 5 
out of proposed reductions in wages, 10 on 
other wages questions, 3 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 8 on other questions. 


Settiements were reached in 23 disputes, of 
which 6 were settled in favour of workpeople, 
10 in favour of employers, and 7 ended in 
compromise, while in the case of 4 other dis- 
putes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

There were no disputes involving large num- 
bers of workpeople during January. 


Irish Free State 


Statistics for the year 1927 show that 53 
disputes began during the year, as compared 
with 57 in 1926. The number of workpeople 
involved in all disputes in progress was 2,312 
and the time loss 64,020 working days. 


Of the 53 disputes beginning in the year, 34 
arose out of wages questions, one over hours 
of labour, 9 over the engagement or dismissal 
of workers and 3 over other questions con- 
cerning conditions of employment, while 5 
concerned trades union questions or refusal to 
conclude a collective agreement, and one was 
a sympathetic dispute. 


Settlements were reached in 55 disputes and 
were Classified as follows: 7 in which workers’ 
claims were wholly admitted, 9 in which 
workers’ claims were admitted in part, and 9 
in which workers’ claims were rejected. In 8 
cases the employers’ claims were wholly suc- 
cessful, in 8 cases partially successful and in 
7 rejected, while 7 disputes had an indeter- 
minate result. 
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The principal disputes for the year include 
textile workers in Blarney in April and May, 
causing 19,000 working days’ time loss; wool- 
len mill workers in Navan from May to Sep- 
tember with 8,500 working days lost, and 
storemen and boatmen at Carrick-on-Suir 
with 6,600 days’ time loss. 

Table I gives a classification of the disputes 
for the year by industries. 


TABLE I.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE DURING 1927 BY INDUSTRIES 














Number | Work- | Working 
Industries of people Days 
Disputes | Involved Lost 
Food, drink and tobacco.... 1 60 2,292 
Mining and quarrying....... 5 238 2), 234. 
Building and allied trades... 12 330 6, 237 
Engineering and shipbuilding - - - 
Nextilew’, 2S. Runny. Fe 3 806 28, 602 
Clothing, boot and shoe..... - 3 228 
Printing and paper.......... 2 16 224 
Furniture and woodworking. = - -) 
Giremicaleer ey verses ee - - - 
Railway, tram and bus..... 1 47 1,598 
Other transport (dock 
HDOURNOLCS) (4 seine cree secs os 4 103 7,030 
IR Gta traces sn sere cee 4 53 1,571 
Gas, water and electricity... 3 63 324 
Public Utility services...... 13 496 12,501 
General and miscellaneous 
LaeakO lec a Bin solo fahren hie een 5 97 1,179 
53 2,312 64,020 
Belgium 


During the year 1927, 186 disputes were 
terminated. The number of workers were 45,- 
07i, of which 39,873 were directly and 5,198 
indirectly involved. The number of establish- 
ments concerned was 1,273. The number of 
disputes include 181 strikes and 5 lockouts. 


TABLE II._INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BELGIUM 
DURING 1927, BY INDUSTRIES 

















Disputes Workpeople affected 
Industries Term- |Establish---—tH#+———_- 
inating ments | Directly [Indirectly 
Mining ts. sere. cat 16 16 7,226 2,412 
Quarrying........ 8 31 4,081 61 
IMetalsuey cence: 31 44 3,400 165 
Ceramicsis. . 220% 8 30 2,459 94 
Gisssergt nee en 2 2 218 196 
Chemicals en's. 1 1 116 - 
Boodsrs is. ec 4 4 138 26 
Moxtilestrs er. 5.00 42 191 9,974 1,624 
Clothingw).:....4- iI 1 82 - 
Construction..... 23 560 4,112 161 
Woodworking and)’ 
Furnishing..... 20 256 4,653 87 
Hides and 
Ib Seialaves es Re 9 15 308 2 
PODACCO.. as. «fen 2 66 749 - 
Paper and books. 6 ll 530 9 
rating’, ors acter 2 102 1 
Transportation... 7 23 1, 580 360 
Cinemasiganneae 4 14 145 - 
Rota let ie) 186 W273 39, 873 5,198 





Of the 186 disputes, 119 arose over wages 
questions and 23 against discharge of workers, 
and the others over various other questions. 
The results of the disputes were: 55 in favour 
of workpeople, 86 in favour of employers, and 

3 ended in compromise. The other 2 dis- 
putes were one-day strikes of protestation 
only. 

Table II gives a classification of the disputes 
by industries. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 18, while 49 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes beginning in the month 
was 3,488, and 81,511 were involved in dis- 
putes which were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of man-days lost during 
the month was 2,138,079. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—On Feb- 
ruary 16, the Senate passed a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of conditions in 
the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia (where the dispute has 
been in progress since April 1, 1927) by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
investigation began on February 23 and a 
sub-committee spent five days visiting mining 
towns to gain information as to conditions at 
first hand and to report them to the commit- 
tee as a whole. Disorders resulting in loss of 
life and injuries continued in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Lignite Coal Miners’ Dispute, Colorado.— 
This dispute which began last October was 
reported to have virtually lapsed by the end 
of December or early in January, most of the 
mineg having full forces of workers and pro- 
duction being back to normal. Wage increases 
effective January first brought the basic rate 
for miners to $6.52 per day in the southern 
field and to $6.77 in the northern field. 


Cleaners and Dyers, New York City—A 
dispute occurred in New York city involving 
some 27,000 cleaners and dyers during Febru- 
ary, all work in connection with cleaning and 
dyeing being suspended. ‘This dispute did 
not involve demands for changes in wages or 
working conditions, but was a protest against 
cut rates charged by certain of these shops. 
After a two weeks’ stoppage, work was re- 
sumed on March 5. 


New Zealand 


Table III is taken from the Monthly Ab- 
stract of Statistics for New Zealand and sum- 
marizes industrial disputes for the year 1927. 
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TABLE III.—INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 831, 1927 








Number Number Number Total Average Working Approxi- 

Industry of dis- of firms |of workers | duration duration days mate loss 

turbances | involved affected (days) (days) lost in wages 
Meat-f INO eet MeO EN eee 4 4 274 17 4-25 78) 170 
Godlaininen SOTA ORI feos isicce creak 14 14 3,109 25 1-79 5, 835 5,875 
SIG Te ARR beets cy eee ee ea lee 1 6 1 1-00 6 6 
Shipping and Cargo working...... 15 Lia 544 ay 2-10 1,594 684 
Miscellaneous iin.) ihe eal 2 2 451 8 4-00 Ayal 3,053 
EO palseey Wet ses arte cet 36 38 4,384 83 2°31 10-395 9, 788 





MALE MINIMUM WAGES.IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Order Governing the Catering Industry 


HE Board of Adjustment which adminis- 
ters the Male Minimum Wage Act of 
British Columbia has issued the following 
order governing the catering industry in the 
province. This Board was constituted under 
the Hours of Work Act, 1923, and is charged 
with the administration of both these Acts. 
The text of the Male Minimum Wage Act 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1926, page 17. The previous orders of the 
Board under this act relate to all branches of 
the lumbering industry (Lasour GazerrTr, Oc- 
tober, 1926, page 948, etc.). 


MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


Order establishing a Minimum Wage in the 
Catering Industry. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act,’ the Board of Adjustment, con- 
stituted under the “Hours of Work Act, 1923,” 
having made due inquiry, hereby orders:— 


1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “catering industry” includes all operations 
in or incidental to the preparation, or to the 
serving, or to both preparation and serving of 
meals or refreshments where the meals or re- 
freshments are served or intended to be served 
in any hotel, restaurant, boarding-house, eating- 
house, dance-hall, banquet-hall, social or other 
club, cafeteria, tea-room, lunch-room, lunch- 
counter, or in any other place where food is 
served and a charge is made for the same either 
directly or indirectly, whether such charge is 
made against the persons who partake of the 
meals or refreshments or against some other 
person; but does not include restaurants, board- 
ing-houses, or other places within the meaning, 
of the expression: “lumbering industry,” as de- 
fined in any other Order made under the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act.” 


2. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “straight shift” refers to conditions of em- 
ployment under which the shift or daily work 
period of employees is continuous, without any 
intermission or period of time off duty other 
than time allowed for partaking of meals; and 
the expression “split shift” refers to conditions 
of employment under which the shift or daily 
work period of employees is not continuous, but 
is divided into two or more parts by one or more 
intermissions or periods of time off duty other 
than time allowed for partaking of meals. 


3. In the case of employees in the catering 
industry the conditions of whose employment 
provided for the furnishing of meals at the cost 
of the employer to such employees during each 
day of employment, the minimum wage for such 
employees shall be:— 


(a) In the case of a straight shift, the sum 
of thirty-two and one-half (324c.) cents 
per hour; and 

(b) In the case of a split shift, the sum of 
thirty-five (35¢.) cents per hour. 


4. That, subject to the other provisions of 
this Order, the minimum wage for all employees 
in the catering industry shall be:— 


(a) In the case of a straight shift, the sum 
of forty (40c.) cents per hour; and 


(b) In the case of a split shift, the sum of 
Hed ALA) and one-half (424c.) cents per 
1our. 


5. That the number of handicapped, part- 
time, and apprentice employees in respect to 
whom a permit may be obtained pursuant to the 
said “Male Minimum Wage Act” authorizing 
the payment of a wage less than the minimum 
wage otherwise payable under this Order shall, 
in the case of each employer, be limited to ten 
per centum of the adult male employees. 

Systems of pensions for aged employees 
were discussed at the annual meeting of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association held 
at New York City in February. President 
R. C. Hudson expressed the opinion that 
pensions tend to pauperize old employees, 
and as an alternative he recommended that, 
all employees should be trained in work 
which they could perform efficiently after 
they have outlived their usefulness in more 
difficult tasks. Another speaker suggested, 
as an alternative to pensions, encouragement 
in thrift by means of increases in wages, and 
better protection of the health of workmen. 
He claimed that the main causes of depen- 
dency were to be found in sickness, disease 
and accident rather than in old age; and 
moreover that employers had no economic 
responsibility for old workers, provided they 
had paid them enough wages to permit them 
to save for their declining years. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Reports of Committees of Legislature on Various Acts 


R EPORTS were received by the legislature 
of British Columbia on February 29 
from various committees appointed to con- 
sider the question of Public Health Insurance 
in the province, and to examine certain ques- 
tions in regard to the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Mothers’ Pen- 
sions Act. These reports were as follows:— 


Medical Service to Settlers and Health 
Insurance 


“Tt is recommended that a careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration be given to the needs 
of settlers in outlying districts through the 
lack and high cost of medical service and the 
advisability of state assistance in this matter, 
to be given through the establishment of some 
form of health insurance and maternity bene- 
fits, which, in our opinion, should be contri- 
butory.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“On January 25, 1927, a select committee of 
this House was appointed to examine the pro- 
visions of the “Workmen’s Compensation Act” 
and the “Mothers’ Pensions Act” and the regu- 
lations made thereunder, and to inquire into 
the administration thereof, and generally to 
investigate the effects and results of the said 
Acts and to report its findings to the House. 


“The appointment of the committee was 
well advertised throughout the province; a 
number of public sittings were held. The at- 
tendance altogether with the correspondence 
received by the different members proved that 
the press of the province had given excellent 
publicity to the existence and purpose of the 
committee. 


“Representatives of various organizations, 
trades-unions, and a number of individuals at- 
tended the sittings of the committee. The 
three members of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board attended each sitting of the com- 
mittee, prepared to answer any questions. In 
every instance any files asked for were 
promptly placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 


“The creation of some form of appeal was 
suggested by several of the complaining wit- 
nesses, but while the trades-unions may be 
safely assumed to represent the intelligent 
opinion of labour, it is a significant fact that 
no trades-union or workmen’s organization has 
asked for the creation of a court of appeal; 
and the same is true of the employers’ and 


medical organizations. The various railway- 
men’s organizations definitely opposed any 
appeal. 

“Your committee does not feel justified in 
recommending any change in this respect at 
the present time. 

“Your committee feels that, in justice to the 
workers, it is advisable that certain diseases, 
directly traceable to labour in various indus- 
tries, and which are not now classified as in- 
dustrial diseases be so classified. 


“Your committee, while recognizing the efhi- 
ciency of the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, after considering many in- 
dividual cases, is of the opinion that if more 
elasticity were shown in the administration of 
that Act it would tend to diminish materially 
the possibility of irritation and dissatisfaction 
arising.” 


Mothers’ Pensions 


“As a result of our own observations and 
from the evidence adduced, we are of the opin- 
ion that the Mothers’ Pensions Act is being 
efficiently administered; therefore your com- 
mittee after a year’s deliberation do recom- 
mend that, if possible, a reciprocal arrange- 
ment be entered into between the provinces, 
whereby recipients of the mothers’ pension 
who may for one reason or another have to 
leave one province and go to another be not 
debarred from receiving the pension. 


“Your committee is of the opinion that if a 
widow be left with a house worth over $1,500, 
instead of being forced to dispose of it before 
she can qualify for the mothers’ pension, as at 
present, she should be allowed to retain the 
house, but that in her case 5 per cent of the 
value of the house over and above $1,500 
should be annually deducted from the maxi- 
mum pension allowed. 


“Your committee is also of the opinion that 
a similar principal should be adopted in regard 
to widows who have more than $500 in money. 
The surplus over and above $500 should be 
deposited with the government and the full 
amount of the pension be paid. Upon the de- 
termination of the pension the original sum 
deposited with the government would be re- 
turned to the widow or her beneficiaries. 


“We recommend that the matters dealt with 
in this report be carefully considered by the 
legislature, as the adoption of some of these 
recommendations would entail an amendment 
to the Act.” 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE seventh annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, recently received, in- 
dicates the scope of this department’s activi- 
ties during the year ending April 30, 1927. 
Under the provisions of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industries Act of 1920, the functions of 
the Bureau of Labour include the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act, the Building Trades 
Protection Act, the Electrical Workers’ Pro- 
tection Act, the Employment Agencies Act, 
the Mines Act and the Minimum Wage Act. 
The Bureau is also charged with the duty of 
preparing statistics of employment, wages and 
hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, labour 
organization, industrial relations, conditions of 
industrial employment and the natural re- 
sources of the province. 

Industrial Accidents-—The report of the In- 
spection Bureau details the results of the in- 
vestigation of claims for compensation owing 
to injuries sustained by accident to govern- 
ment employees where the nature of the work 
performed brought such employees within the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (No compensation board exists in Saskat- 
chewan, and disputed claims for compensa- 
tion are dealt with in the courts). The recom- 
mendations of the Bureau were invariably ac- 
cepted, and were apparently satisfactory to 
the parties concerned, no application having 
been received for a review of the settlements 
offered. Most of the accidents investigated 
for the purpose of compensation occurred up- 
on work performed under the direction of the 
Highways Department. In this respect. the 
report considers that the small number of ac- 
cidents which occurred, when the large volume 
of the work performed throughout the prov- 
ince is taken into consideration, reflects con- 
siderable credit. on the efficiency of the super- 
vision. It is pointed out that “a large pro- 
portion of the accidents which happen are 
caused through lack of safety education.” The 
accidents and time loss due to accidents in 
various industries reported under the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the Mines Act are listed in the accom- 
panying table. 

The report states that 71 recommendations 
were made for greater safety in the operation 
of elevators, while 39 safety recommendations 
were made in connection with factories, these 
being in all cases promptly complied with. 
During the year frequent inspections were 
made of the coal mines situated in the mining 
areas of the province. Two mines were or- 
dered closed owing to the dangerous condi- 
tions of the workings. 

Strikes and Lockouts—For the past two 
years the province had no strikes or lockouts. 


ACCIDENTS AND TIME LOSS IN VARIOUS INDUS- 

















TRIES IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1926-7. 
Time 
Trade or industry Fatal | Perm- | Temp-!| lost in 
anent | orary days 
Building trades......... 1 44 878 
Electrical or metal 
ERAS Sst ic heart Ay pee ue eee bee as ll 64 1, 262 
Mim berine eee PN betes IRR Gk 20 875 
Mines! (Coal). } san heck: 2 1 36 1,054 
Food preparation.......)e.<.6: 0) 3 62 1,035 
Railways—Steam or 
electrics SS |S spe seus 6 15 645 13,358 
Printing and Publishing - ~ 62 
Woodw orkers A pawegenths Bo: - 4 14 186 
Civic employees and 
PUD GH a ect teee vk ene ~ i 54 608 
Miscellaneous.......... 1 if 61 1,075 
14 26 1,004 20,393 
Manufacturing Industries—The primary 


preduction of the province is on a scale of 
considerable magnitude, and a commencement 
has been made to build up manufactures of 
a secondary nature. The capital investment 
in manufactures in the province shows an in- 
crease in 1925 of $1,338,349 over the figures of 
1924. Net production value of manufactures 
increased from $14,134,784 in 1924 to $15,739,- 
692 in 1925, an increase of $1,604,908. The 
accompanying table indicates the extent of 
the manufacturing industries in the proy- 
ince :— 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES FOR 1928, 1924 AND 1925 








Principal Statistics 1923 1924 1925 
Hstablishments re- 

BOLtMIO Roe ae cee 647 645 650 
Copital invested...... $ 29, eri 8311$ 30, ae 547|$ 31,607, 896 
Eimaploy.ees,s.25 3.08. ck 4.137 4,152 4,405 
Salaries and wages....|$ 5, 384, 953/$ 5, 554, 416)/$ 5,755,629 
Cost ofifuelecreiics . # $ 57,486)/$ 61, 896/$ 72,847 
Power equipment, h.p. 1, 701,009 1, 640, 381 1,483, 860 


Cost of materials..... $ 19,333, 620/$ 22,179, 147|$ 24, 353, 581 


Gross value of pro- 
34,337,801] 36,313,931] 40,093,273 


GictsehMee We! 
Net value of products.| 15,004,181} 14,134,784] 15,739,692 





Coal Mining—The number of coal mines in 
operation during the calendar year 1926 was 
56, and the total production was 451,077 tons 
valued at $819,805 as compared with 471,965, 
valued at $870,875, produced in 1925. The total 
number of employees underground averaged 
360 for the year, while the number of em- 
ployees above ground averaged 110. Nine 
mines were ventilated by centrifugal fans and 
43 by natural means. 

Other Industries—During the year the Em- 
ployment Service placed 43,267 men in em- 
ployment on farms. The average wage for 
farm work throughout the year was (winter 
work) 1926-27, $10 to $25 per month; spring 
1927, $35 to $60 per month; harvest, $4 to $6 
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per day; autumn, after threshing until freeze- 
up, $40 to $50 per month. The fur industry 
yielded to trappers for the season of 1926-27, 
the total of $1,609,782 as compared with $1,927,- 


914 in 1925-26. <A total of 42 fur farms were 


cperating in the province in 1925 as against 
25 in 1924. The value of fur bearing animals 
en the farms is estimated at $175,655. 

The product of the commercial fisheries of 
the Province in 1926 had a total market value 
of $444,288. Compared with the preceding year 
the value of the product decreased by $50,594. 
Whitefish is of the first importance, represent- 
ing 73 per cent of the total value of the fish 
production of the Province. 


Employment Service —The work of the Em- 
ployment Service is dealt with in regular 
articles appearing in The Lasour Gazerre. 
Nine permanent offices are maintained in Sas- 
katchewan, and the staff of the provincial 
service included one general superintendent, 9 
local superintendents, 10 clerks and 7 steno- 
graphers. The average cost per placement was 
84 cents. 


Minimum Wage Board 


A section of the report outlines the activi- 
ties of the Minimum Wage Board in respect 
to wage rates in establishments coming under 
its jurisdiction, and statistics are given of em- 
ployment in these establishments. During the 
year the Board made a ruling with respect to 
three Orders—those covering “Shops and 

Shop and Stores—Number of firms, 208; 
number of employees 1,072~ (inexperienced), 
251; experienced, 721); employees on piece 
work and part time, 66; employees on wages 
of $15 and over, 672. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
62; number of employees, 314 (inexperienced, 
110; experienced, 204); employees on piece 
work and part time, 8; employees on wages of 
$15 and over, 84. 

Mail Order House—Number of firms, 4; 
number of employees, 333 (inexperienced, 61; 
experienced, 272); employees on wages of $15 
and over 228. 

All Establishments except Hotel, Restaur- 
ants and Refreshment Rooms—Number of 
firms, 274; number of employees, 1,719 (inex- 
perienced, 522; experienced, 1,197) ; employees 
on piece work and part time, 73; employees 
on wages of $15 and over, 984. 

Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms—Number of firms, 154; number of em- 
ployees, 662 (inexperienced, 13; experienced, 
649); part time employees, 29. Of the total 
number employed in this particular class 69 
received no other compensation (although 14 
of this number received wages of $15 and 
over); 402 employees received board; 109 re- 
ceived board and room and 12 had room only. 
In all 23 employees received $15 and over. 
Stores,” “Laundries and Factories” and “Mail 
Order Houses’”—that “all time worked beyond 
50 hours in any one week be regarded as over- 
time and paid for; statutory holidays be re- 
garded as time worked and to be paid for as 
time worked.” The Board also ruled that the 
minimum rate of wages for female employees 
in shops and stores shall not be less than $10 
per week for the first six months for inexper- 
ienced help; $12 for the second six months; 
$13.50 for the third six months and not less 
than $15 thereafter. Some figures in connec- 
tion with the administration of the several 
Orders in 1926-27 are given below: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1927 


J pias Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta has issued a summary of its 10th 
annual report, covering the work of the year 
' 1927, as presented to the Legislative Assembly 
at its present session. The complete report 
will be published later in the year. The prin- 
cipal statistics for 1927 are as follows:— 


Number of employers within the 
scope of the Act as at December 
SEASON, : 

ivy Ber of accidents réported during 
the yearolh27 una . 10,149 

Number of accidents and “claims “not 
finally disposed of as at December 
Ole 1926 O48 

Number of claims disposed of by 
award of pension or i a a of 
compensation .. . 

Number of claims ‘disposed Son by 
payment only of account for medi- 
enlraidvl. ‘ 

Number of accidents disposed. of for 
which no application for compen- 
sation Was received. «. <2 lta. sc 412 


4,795 


1,930 


5,547 


1,954 


Number of accidents disposed of on 
which no compensation was due .. 
Number of claims on which further 
payments have to be made .. .. 3138 
Number of accidents awaiting fur- 
ther reports and on which no pay- 
ments have ‘been’ made! vs) 24.0. 721 
The financial and other tables shown in the 
tenth Report, when compared with those of 
previous years, show that the transactions of 
the Board were heavier in 1927 than in any 
previous year. A total of 10,149 claims were 
reported, in consequence of which payments 
covering compensation and medical services as 
well as receipts from assessment and medical 
aid all totalled record figures; from which it is 
evident that operations under the Act were on 
a more extensive scale last year than in any 
previous year since the Act came into force. 
Of the 10,149 accidents reported during the 
year, 59 proved fatal, 129 resulted in some per- 
manent disability and 9,961 were of a tempor- 
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ary nature. Thirty of the fatalities were in 
coal mining, and ten were in the lumbering, 
sawmills and woodworking group. 


Compensation covering temporary disabili- 
ties and totalling $371,787 was paid, $415,422 
was transferred to the pension fund to cover 
awards in the case of permanent disabilities 
and fatal accidents and $106,770 was set up as 
a liability to cover pending claims. 


A net increase of $175,839 is shown in the 
disaster reserve, which brings the amount 
standing to the credit of this account as at 
December 31, 1927, to’ $261,193. These are 
moneys set aside by the Board for the pur- 
pose of meeting any contingency caused by 
disaster. . 

Assessments levied, together with those out- 
standing at December 31, 1926, totalled $1,- 
053,456. Of this amount $995,585.92 was col- 
lected, $42,889 was cancelled (owing to over- 
estimate of payrolls or cessation of operations) 
leaving a balance of $15,030 unpaid at De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

Receipts on account of medical aid totalled 


$202,940 while payments for medical services 
amounted to $161,537. 


During the year there was transferred from 
the accident fund to the pension fund $415,422, 
which, together with interest earned by the 
fund, less the amount paid to pensioners, leaves 
a balance at the credit of this fund at Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, of $1,838,439, out of which 201 
widows and 397 children of deceased workmen, 
as well as 244 workmen who met with per- 
manent disabilities, are receiving monthly pay- 
ments, 

The investments of the Board at December 
31, 1927, totalled $2,409,010 (co t) and yield 
an average interest rate of 5.26 per cent. 


Administration expense (excluding that made 
on account of Mine Rescue) was $75,476 or 
5.85 per cent on cash receipts, a reduction of 
1.04 per cent as compared with the year 1926. 
Reports with reference to Mine Rescue, First 
Aid and Accident Prevention and Electrical 
Protection, covering a résumé of the various 
activities during the year pertaining to each, 
are contained in the main report, which will 
be reviewed in a future issue. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain 


Statistics of compensation were recently 
presented to the Parliament of Great Britain, 
including a statement of proceedings during 
1926 under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. The 
total number of cases in which compensation 
was paid in 1926 wag 370,908, and the total 
amount of the compensation paid was £6,006,- 
921. Of the total amount of compensation 
paid, 51.6 per cent was paid by Mutual In- 
demnity Associations; 24.0 per cent by In- 
surance Companies, and 24.4 per cent by un- 
insured employers. The great reduction in 
1926 as compared with 1925 in the number of 
cases and in the total amount of the compen- 
sation paid is attributed to the coal stoppage, 
the number of cases in the mining industry 
alone falling from 214,405 in 1925 to 131,231 
in 1926. In 1926 the average payment in case 
of death was £288, as compared with £285 in 
1925 and £161 in 1914; in cases of disable- 
ment the average payment (including cases 
settled by payment of a lump sum) was £14 9s., 
ag against £12 4s. in 1925 and £6 7s. in 1914. 
The proportion of compensation paid in the 
seven industries in fatal cases was 11.2 per 
cent of the total amount paid for compensa- 
tion. 
groups work out as follows: shipping, 36.1; 
factories, 9.4; docks, 13.6; mines, 8.5; quar- 
ries, 17.8; constructional work, 15.6; and rail- 
ways, 22.9. In the coal mining industry the 


The percentages for the main industrial © 


charge arising under the act, calculated sim- 
ply on the basis of the compensation paid, 
works out in 1926 at about 5d. per ton of coal 
raised, as compared with 3s. 1d. in 1925. 

The report gives particulars concerning the 
various industrial diseases included under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Compensa- 
tion was paid in the seven groups, in 27 fatal 
cases, to the amount of £5,943, and in 14,751 
disablement cases to the amount of £599,398. 
The 27 fatal cases included 9 of lead poison- 
ing, 1 of anthrax, 1 of poisoning by nitrous 
fumes, 1 of dermatitis, 10 of epitheliomatous 
cancer, 4 of nystagmus, and 1 of beat kmee. 
As in previous years, the bulk of the cases 
occurred in the mining industry, but as a re- 
sult of the coal mining stoppage, the number 
of cases in the mining industry fell from 15,782 
in 1925 to 13,192 in 1926. The majority of the 
cases were due to mimner’s nystagmus, beat 
hand and beat knee. Those diseases, together 
with beat elbow and inflammation of the 
synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon 
sheaths, numbered 18,270 or 89.8 per cent of 
the total number of cases. Of the remainder, 
837, or 5.7 per cent, were cases of dermatitis 
produced by dust or liquids, 346 or 2.3 per 
cent were cases of lead poisoning, and 227 or 1.5 
per cent were cases of skin or other ulceration 
or cancer. The remaining 98 cases, or .7 per 
cent, included 43 cases of various forms of 
industrial poisoning and 380 cases of anthrax 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS SEEKS RECOGNITION 


N March 15, the executive board of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, con- 
sisting of Messrs. A. R. Mosher, W. T. Bur- 
ford, F. Wheatley, R. I. Bradley, O. Deleau, 
S. Sykes, and M. M. McLean, presented a 
memorandum to the Dominion Government. 
The statement which was read by the presi- 
dent, Mr. A. R. Mosher, was as follows:— 


To the Prime Minister and Members of the 
Dominion Government: 


The present delegation, consisting of officers 
and members of the Executive of the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, desires to place before 
you certain information with respect to the 
status of the Congress as the representative of 
a large group of organized workers in Canada. 

Canadian Labour Unions—The labour unions 
of Canada may be classified into two groups; 
first, national unions independent of foreign 
control; and second, so-called “international” 
unions, which are controlled by their United 
States membership, have their headquarters in 
the United States, and are, for the most part, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour. The American Federation of Labour 
affiliates maintain, as their Canadian legislative 
representative, the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The national group is subdivided 
into the national Catholic unions, which operate 
wholly in the Province of Quebec, and the Cana- 
dian unions which with one or two exceptions 
have affiliated with the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the larger of the two national feder- 
ations. 


History of the Independent Movement.—The 
American Federation of Labour asserts that it 
is the recognized head of the trade-union move- 
ment in North America. It functions as a char- 
tering body of autonomous craft organizations 
to which it claims the right to give jurisdiction 
in the United States and Canada. In the United 
States it also acts as the legislative represen- 
tative of its affiliates. Since 1886 the latter 
function has been performed by the organization 
now known as the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, for the Canadian membership _of 
American Federation of Labour unions. The 
Congress is therefore essentially a lobby for the 
promotion of legislation on_behalf of the mem- 
bers of branch unions of United States labour 
organizations operating in Canada. It is not 
allowed to accept affiliation or make represen- 
tations on behalf of any organized body of 
Canadian workers except those affiliated with 
or not dual to A. F. of L. organizations in 
Canada. Following the adoption of a resolution 
at the 1902 convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, by which the Con- 
gress excluded from affiliation all national 
-unions which were dual to international organ- 
izations, various national and _ independent 
unions thus excluded from the Congress estab- 
lished the Canadian Federation of Labour. 
Subsequently, other Canadian unions were 
organized, and these, with the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Labour, established in March, 1927, 
The All-Canadian Congress of Labour. This 
organization has grown steadily since its for- 
mation, and it now represents all the indepen- 
dent labour groups in Canada, with the excep- 
tion of the national Catholic unions and one or 
two others. 


Basis of Organization—The_ All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour is organized on the same 
basis as the British Trades Union Congress, and 
other national trades union federations, having 
jurisdiction over both economic and legislative 
matters. It not only endeavours to promote 
legislation in matters of interest to labour, but 
also to further the organization of Canadian 
workers in autonomous national unions. 

In contrast with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada (by which, in accordance with 
its constitutional provisions, affiliation is re- 
fused to Canadian organizations which are dual 
to United States unions) the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour accepts the affiliation of any 
independent organized body of Canadian work- 
ers. The policy of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress leaves control of the Canadian movement 
with the American unions; the policy of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour keeps control 
within our own boundaries, and provides for 
the representation of every independent body 
of organized workers in Canada. 


Among the organizations which are affiliated 
with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour are 
groups of workers in the following industries: 
railroads, mines, lumbering, building trades, 
communication, shipping, as well as other classes 
of trades and occupations. The Congress main- 
tains an office in Ottawa, with a full-time execu- 
tive officer, and publishes a monthly journal, 
The Canadian Unionist. 


During the last few years, there has been a 
steady development of national sentiment in 
Canada. The support which the Government 
has received in its successfull endeavours to ob- 
tain for Canada a more independent status 
within the Empire indicates the feeling of the 
Canadian people in this matter. The formation 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour is a 
further indication of this desire for independ- 
ence, and the members of the national unions 
which compose it feel that the Government, in 
giving almost exclusive recognition to _ the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which 
depends for its financial support upon unions 
controlled by membership in the United States, 
is encouraging the perpetuation of a principle 
which it has repudiated in the matter of 
Canada’s political relationship with other parts 
of the Empire. 

It may be said that Canada is the only coun- 
try in the world where the Labour movement is 
not in undisputed control of its own policy and 
administration. Since it is rightly felt that 
Canada is entitled to be politically independent, 
so far at least as her domestic affairs are con- 
eerned, of any other part of the Empire, the 
subjection of the Canadian labour movement to 
the will of United States labour officials with 
the recognition of the Government, is subversive 
of the self-respect of Canadian workers, and we 
feel that the Government should therefore 
recognize the right of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour to consultation in respect of social 
and labour legislation, and to representation in 
all matters in which the workers of Canada are 
concerned. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
—This delegation does not wish to belittle the 
work done in the past by United States unions 
and their legislative lobby, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. It is felt, however, 
that some facts should be presented to you 
with respect to their representations. In in- 
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troducing the Congress delegation to the Govern- 
ment in January last, President Tom Moore 
stated that “the large majority of those com- 
posing it hold membership in international 
unions, though several thousands of them are 
organized in national, provincial and local or- 
ganizations, where it is considered their interest 
can be better served in that way.’ Since, how- 
ever, the Congress reported to the Department 
of Labour a membership of 103,037 for the year 
1926 it is evident that the “several thousands” 
referred to by Mr. Moore are insignificant in 
comparison with the membership of the United 
States unions affiliated with the Congress. 


The term “international” is wholly a mis- 
nomer in its application to United States 
unions. It properly applies to federations of 
independent national groups which unite for 
common purposes, much as the nations of the 
world unite in the League of Nations, which is 
a purely international body. But the member- 
ship of United States unions consists only of 
American and Canadian workers, the former of 
whom have absolute control of labour policy. 
The Canadian members pay their dues to the 
American headquarters of their unions, and the 
latter maintain the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada by paying into its treasury a per- 
capita fee for each Canadian member. 


Trades and Labour Congress Conventions — 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
claims that its representations to the Govern- 
ment are based upon the decisions made at its 
annual conventions, and thus are expressions of 
Canadian opinion. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the delegates to these conventions 
comprise a large number who are on the pay of, 
and under instructions from the headquarters 
of their respective organizations in the United 
States, 41 of such delegates being credentialled 
to the last convention, while delegates were also 
sent from district councils and provincial feder- 
ations, thus duplicating the representation of 
the United States union branches. Out of 1297 
local branches of the A. F. of L. unions in Can- 
ada for which a per-capita fee is paid to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada by their 
respective headquarters, credentials were re- 
ceived for only one hundred and eighty-five 
delegates, that is, less than 15 per cent. of the 
Canadian workers whom the Trades and Labour 
Congress ot Canada claims to represent, had 
delegates at its last convention. 


Mr. Moore also stated to the Government that 
an effort was being made to leave the impres- 
sion that the members of the United States 
unions were “less responsible or desirable Can- 
adian citizens” and the Congress, therefore, felt 
it necessary to depart from its usual procedure 
and submit a statement in its defence. The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour has never used 
these terms in referring to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and the only reason 
why they are imputed to us by Mr. Moore 
would appear to be a feeling on his part that 
they are not unjustified. Whether or not a 
Canadian citizen who supports and is subject 
to the dictation of a foreign labour union is 
“less responsibile or desirable” on that account 
is a matter for the citizen himself to decide. 
There is now no excuse, however, for any Can- 
adian citizen to give his allegiance to a foreign 
union on the ground that no Canadian union is 
available, or that his interests cannot be pro- 
tected by such a union. The Canadian labour 
movement has now reached a stage of develop- 
ment in which provision is made for the organ- 
ization of every class of Canadian worker, so 
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that the existence of branches of American 
unions, and their legislative lobby, the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, is no longer 
required in this country. 


The Object of the Delegation—It is not our 
purpose to make any suggestions to the Govern- 
ment at the present time with respect to legis- 
lation, as we believe that any representation 
from the Congress should be taken up, in the 
first instance, with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment concerned. 


We do however, request that the recognition 
now given to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and, in some measure, to the Na- 
tional Catholic unions, and the American Rail- 
way Brotherhoods be extended to the All-Can- 
adian Congress of Labour. We feel that, in 
view of the facts set forth herein, the almost 
exclusive recognition of the Trades and Labour 
Congress as the “mouthpiece” of organized 
labour in Canada is no longer justified, and that 
the Government should take into consideration 
the recent developments in the Canadian labour 
movement as a result of which the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour has been formed, as the re- 
presentative of a large group of autonomous 
Canadian unions. In all matters of special con- 
cern to Canadian workers, therefore, the Con- 
gress wishes to co-operate with the Government, 
and requests for its representations such con- 
sideration as is justified by its status, its mem- 
bership, and its character as the only indepen- 
dent federation of national and autonomous 
unions in Canada. 


Children’s Accident Compensation in 
Illinois 


On July 1, 1927, the new provisions of the 
Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act came 
into effect, under which illegally employed 
children who are injured in industrial acci- 
dents are now entitled to the benefits of the 
act and will also receive compensation 
amounting to.one and a half times as much 
as they would have received if they had been 
legally employed. 

In view of the new enactment the State 
Department of Labour has published a list of 
employments prohibited by the Illinois law 
to children under the age of 16. Under its 
authority to forbid the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 in occupations which it finds 
to be dangerous or injurious to health, the 
State Department of Labour has prohibited 
the employment of such children in the fol- 
lowing classes of work: work on or near power- 
driven machinery and on scaffolding in build- 
ings under construction, with certain specified 
exceptions; work in garages, filling stations, 
and automobile repair shops; cranking auto- 
mobiles or motor lorries; handling petrol; 
work in tunnels and in places where there are 
noxious gases, and work with dyes. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Legislative Program of Organized Labour 
In British Columbia 


HE legislative proposals of organized la- 
bour of British Columbia were placed 
before Premier MacLean and members of the 
provincial cabinet on February 3 by a dele- 
gation from the British Columbia executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, composed of P. R. Bengough, Wm. Page, 
S. D. McDonald and R. W. Nunn. 

The proposals were as follows:— 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which would provide— 

(a) That excluded persons as set out in sec- 
tion 4, paragraph (6) engaged in undertakings 
costing in excess of $50 be brought under the 
provisions of the act. 


(6) All the compensation to be based on rate 
of wages being paid to workman at time of in- 


ry. 

(c) That the rate of compensation be in- 
creased from 624 per cent to 662 per cent, same 
as in force in Ontario and Manitoba. 

(d) That there be a more liberal interpre- 
tation in hernia cases. 

(e) That when injured workman has been 
awarded total disability compensation same shall 
be continued until he is able to resume his for- 
mer occupation or has been offered other suit- 
able and equally remunerative employment; and 
that if such injured workman has suffered a 
permanent partial disability, but upon the re- 
port of the attending physician is able to take 
light work, the total disability payments should 
be continuel until suitable employment is pro- 


ed. 

(f) That medical inspection and professional 
treatment be provided, when workers are em- 
ployed in occupations where they are subjected 
to the dangers of poisonous gases. 

Legislation which would provide for health 
insurance ; 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act so as to conform more closely with the 
Ontario Act; 

That the scope of the Hours of Work Act 
be extended to include all employed within 
the province. 

Legislation establishing a minimum wage 
and limitation of hours of work for boys em- 
ployed within the province; 

That maternity cases be given free treat- 
ment in hospitals receiving provincial govern- 
ment grants; 

That all automobile owners be compelled 
to carry insurance against physical and pro- 
perty injury to others; 

Amendments to the Municipal Act and city 
charters to provide:— 

(1) That every person who is a British sub- 
ject of 21 years of age (and to all from whom 
a poll tax is collected) shall have the right to 
vote in all civic and municipal elections. 

(2) That in any city of municipal election all 
persons be prohibited from voting in any more 
than one polling division. 
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(3) That property qualifications be abolished 
for all elective offices in cities and municippali- 
ties. Five years’ residence and endorsement by 
150 electors be an alternative qualification.’ 


- That the provincial government urge the 
Dominion government to enact legislation 
providing for the creation of a State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund; 

~ Enactment of legislation to provide for the 
establishment of Conciliation Boards to con- 
sider disputes of municipal and civic em- 
ployees; 

An act to regulate the installing of plumb- 
ing and a commission to work in conjunction 
with the provincial health officer in drafting 
such act. 

The services of trade union officials to as- 
sist in properly enforcing the labour and so- 
cial legislation on the provincial statutes were 
offered gratis to the government. 


New Miners’ Hall at Springhill, N.S. 


Local No. 4514 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, of Springhill, N.S., celebrated 
the official opening of its mew hall on Febru- 
ary 15, the ceremony being performed by 
P. G. Muise, vice-president of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., in the presence of three hundred 
officials, union members and guests. The 
event was featured by a banquet followed by 
a dance. 

The new building, which supersedes one 
that was erected more than thirty years ago, 
was dedicated as the first Labour Temple in 
the province of Nova Scotia. It was erected 
ata cost of $20,000, the construction fund be- 
ing contributed to by local members at the 
rate of about $1,000 per month, and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be free of debt 
about December of this year. It is constructed 
of brick and cellular tile on a concrete foun- 
dation 35 by 100 feet, permitting a spacious 
and serviceable basement. The ground floor 
is partly composed of offices and committee 
rooms, while the main hall has seating accom- 
modation for six hundred persons. With 
floors of polished hardwood and white walls 
with ornamental wood wainscoting, the in- 
terior is attractively finished. It is steam 
heated, with modern plumbing and sanitary 
fixtures throughout. The building is electric- 
ally lighted by a profusion of ceiling and wall 
clusters. An ample stage provides utility 
for public entertainments as well as for meet- 
ings. As far as possible all material, includ- 
ing furniture, was obtained from Nova Scotia 
manufacturers. 

Messages of congratulation were received 
from John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Thomas Kennedy, 
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secretary-treasurer: J. W. McLeod, president 
of District 26; W. G. Delaney, secretary-trea- 
surer, District 26; Arthur Petrie, District 
Board member; Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of 
Militia; Hon. Percy Black, Hon. G. S. Har- 
rington, R. K. Smith, M-P., and P. M. Draper, 
secretary, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

In his address, International Board Member 
Hayes stated that the original ball was the 
first Labour Hall in Canada with the excep- 
tion of one at Fernie, B.C. 


Federal Office Cleaners Interview the 
Government 
Officers of Office Cleaners’ Federal Labour 
Union, No. 67 (Trades and Labour Congress), 
composed of office cleaners employed by the 
federal government, supported by prominent 
labour union officials, interviewed the Minis- 


ter of Labour and the Minister of Public 
Works on February 21, for the purpose of 
bringing before the government claims for 
wage increases, with allowance for sick leave 
and holidays. It was stated that the woman 
working in Government offices have not had 
an increase since 1919, at which time their 
pay was increased from $1 to $1.25 per day. 
At the same time the salary was changed from 
an annual to a prevailing rate basis, and sick- 
ness provision was not included in the new 
scale. 

The delegation was composed of Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Rod Plant, representing 
the Allied Trades and Labour Association of 
Ottawa; and Mrs. N. Donaldson, president; 
Mrs. Stanyer, secretary, and Mrs. G. Kidney, 
officers of Federal Union No. 67. . 

The ministers promised that the requests of 
the delegates would receive careful attention. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada Meets the Cabinet 


On February 21, 1928, there took place at 
Ottawa an interview of the Executive of the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada with the 
Prime Minister and several members of the 
Cabinet. The Federation made _ representa- 
tions in connection with two specific items 
upon which they requested the action of the 
Government, the first being the establishment 
of a board in connection with the Superannu- 
ation Fund, and the second, the setting up of 
a National Civil Service Council. 

In dealing with the first request, it was 
pointed out by the Executive that the Super- 
annuation Fund was contributed jointly by 
both the Government and Civil Servants, yet 
the latter had no voice in its administration. 
Civil servants had to date paid some $20,- 
000,000 into the fund, and it was their opinion 
that the Government might properly institute 
aboard to advise in connection with the 
administration of the Fund—a board upon 
which civil servants themselves should be 
directly represented. 

Proceeding to the matter of a National 
Civil Service Council, the Executive informed 
the Cabinet that it was their desire to co- 
operate, as employees, as closely as might be 
possible with the Government as employer. A 
permanent Council, giving equal representa- 
tion to both parties, was considered as the 
most practicable means to that end. The 
matter was one which had received the con- 
sideration of civil service organizations for 
several years, and had previously formed the 
basis of representations to the Government. 
The Federation therefore requested that the 
Government appoint a committee of fourteen 
members—seven to represent the CGovern- 


ment and seven to represent civil servants— 
with the object in view of drafting the con- 
stitution for a National Civil Service Council, 
and, further, that immediately after the said 
committee reported, the National Civil Ser- 
vice Council should be established. 

The Right Hon. Mackenzie King, in re- 
plying for the Government, stated that the 
representations would receive the most earnest 
consideration. With respect to the super- 
annuation board, the Prime Minister said 
that the Minister of Finance looked upon 
the idea with favour. Regarding the ques- 
tion of a National Civil Service Council, Mr. 
King drew attention to the fact that a Bill 
on this matter had this session been referred 
by the House of Commons to the Committee . 
on Industrial and International Relations. 
He would, therefore, suggest that the Feder- 
ation might appear before that Committee 
when this Bill was under consideration, to give 
the members the benefit of its views on the 
subject. Such action would be most helpful 
to the Government should legislation even- 
tuate from the committee’s investigation. 

The delegation, which was introduced by 
Messrs. E. R. E, Chevrier, M.P., and Gordon 
Edwards, M.P., was made up of the follow- 
ing executive members of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada: the President, Mr. T. 
R. L. MacInnes, Miss M. Lyon, and Messrs. 
J. H. Ryan, V. C. Phelan, T. H. Burns, V. 
L. Lawson, W. J. Callaghan, and F. Jacques. 
For the Government there were present be- 
sides the Prime Minister, the Honourables 
E. Lapointe, J. A. Robb, P. Heenan, F. Rinfret, 
C. Stewart, J. C. Elliott, J. Malcolm, P. J. A. 
Cardin, and L. Cannon. 
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NEW APPRENTICESHIP ACT IN ONTARIO 
Proposed Apprentice Training System for Building Trades 


A BILL to provide for apprentice training 

in certain trades was introduced in the 
Ontario Legisative Assembly on February 10. 
The proposed legislation is the first of its kind 
‘to be introduced in Canada. It is the result 
of much thought and continued effort on the 
part of interested employers and representa- 
tives of organized labour, and particular credit 
is due to the Construction and Apprentice- 
ship Council of Ontario, which is sponsoring 
the act. This council, which is composed of 
representatives of the Association of Cana- 
dian Building and Construction Industries 
(now the Canadian Construction Association), 
the Ontario Association of Architects, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Building 
Trades Council of Ontario, and the Technical 
Branch of the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation, has worked consistently, since its in- 
ception a little more than a year ago, in an 
effort to promote apprenticeship in the build- 
ing trades. The proposed act has been en- 
dorsed by employers, organized labour, and 
educators, and is the result of a training pro- 
gram already im operation for carpentry ap- 
prentices in Toronto, and for carpenters and 
bricklayers in Hamilton. When the act comes 
into force it will have a far-reaching effect 
upon industrial education throughout the Do- 
minion and should do much to promote and 
improve the training of young Canadians in 
skilled industrial occupations. 

The bill as submitted to the Tes ialaaneel 1s 
in the form of enabling legislation and pro- 
vides for the control and regulation of ap- 
prentice training in “ designated trades.” The 
five trades named in schedule A are bricklay- 
ing. masonry, carpentry, painting and deco- 
rating, and plastering. Any other trade in 
any industry may be added to the schedule if 
_ twenty-five or more employers in the trade 
petition the Minister of Labour, but the peti- 
tion must be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, following an investiga- 
tion by the provincial Inspector of Appren- 
ticeship, before the act becomes effective in 
that trade. 

The act provides for the appointment of an 
Inspector of Aprenticeship who shall keep a 
register of all contracts or indentures, super- 
vise and inspect the application and operation 
of the act in each designated trade, assist the 
apprenticeship committees and others in carry- 
ing out its provisions, and promote interest in 
the adoption of the act in different industries. 

In all designated trades, no minors may be 
employed for a longer period than three 
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months except under contract of apprentice- 
ship. Indentured apprentices must be regis- 
tered within three months of the date when 
the act becomes effective in any trade, and 
other learners, not under contract, must sign 
a contract in accordance with the act for the 
balance of their training periods. No contract 
shall be for a period of less than two years. 
All contracts shall be signed by the apprentice, 
his father (or guardian), and the employer. 
Contracts may be terminated or cancelled by 
the inspector, by mutual agreement of all 
parties, or for “good and sufficient reason.” 
The transfer of apprentices from one employer 
to another is provided for. 

The organization of the work and the pro- 
grams of training are to be determined by 
regulations of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. These regulations govern: the for- 
mation of apprenticeship committees in de- 
fined areas, the duties, powers and procedure 
of these committees, the length of the periods 
of apprenticeship, the qualifications for entry, 
the courses of training, the nature and num- 
ber of classes to be attended, the number of 
apprentices in each designated trade, the 
wages of apprentices, the assessment of em- 
ployers, the records to be kept, ete. 

Provision is made for close co-operation 
with existing vocational schools, but the con- 
trol of apprentice traiming is placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Labour. The mem- 
bers of apprenticeship committees receive no 
salaries but are to be reimbursed for travel- 
ling and living expenses while attending 
meetings and the Governent will pay the cost 
of operating the committees. A penalty of 
not less than ten dollars and not more than 
one hundred dollars is provided for violation 
of the provisions of the act. 

The following extracts from a statement by 
the Construction Apprenticeship Council indi- 
cate the purpose and value of the act as it 
affects the building industry :— 

“By means of apprenticeship committees 
in defined areas the industry will be assured 
of proper control of apprenticeship training. 
These committees will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees who 
will guard against employing more apprentices 
than the trade should carry to take care of 
existing needs. This matter of the control of 
the number of apprentices who may be em- 
ployed at any time is important. With repre- 
sentatives of employers’ organizations, to- 
gether with employees’ representatives, pro- 
perly constituting these committees, we may 
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be assured that there will be no flooding of 
the trade with apprentices to the detriment 
of journeymen. 

“The act contains reference to regulations 
which may come later with respect to assess- 
ment of the industry for the training of ap- 
prentices. If this assessment proves feasible 
it will provide an equitable plan for training 
apprentices. At present a small number of 
employers bear the cost. 

“By means of an assessment the industry 
would have funds with which to pay appren- 
tices wages during the first and second year 
of apprenticeship training, and these appren- 
tices could be assigned to employers as they 
had work. Continuous employment would be 
provided and all the possibilities of the indus- 
try utilized for training skilled workers. 

“ With such funds at the disposal of the in- 
dustry it would be possible to take all first 
and second-year apprentices out of the trade 
during the slack season and place them in the 
technical schools for training in the advanced 
processes and operations of their trade. It 


would be to the advantage of journeymen to 
have apprentices taken out of the trade in the 
slack season so that what work there is would 
be left for journeymen, and it will be of great 
value to apprentices to give them the advan- 
tage of intensive trade training in our tech- 
nical school in the winter season. 

“This act should commend itself to every 


employer in the construction industry as a 


reasonable and necessary step in setting up a 
workable system of apprenticeship training 
and one which will offer our own Canadian 
boys an excellent opportunity to become 
skilled workers.” 

Mr. James W. Marsh, general organizer of 
the International Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, expressed strong approval on the 
part of organized labour of the provisions con- 
tained in the proposed measure. “ This,” he 
said, “is the most important measure since 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act. No one with the 
interest of the province at heart will oppose 
i as 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Summary of Progress of Vocational 
Education—United States 


In a biennial survey of education in the 
United States 1924-26, just. published, the gains 
resulting from vocational education are sum- 
marized as follows:— 


1. Increase in the number of shop courses 
in both elementary and high schools. 

2. A marked tendency to offer compulsory 
industrial arts courses in grades seven and 
eight. 

3. A growing tendency to discriminate more 
definitely between manual arts courses and 
vocational courses, with a growing recognition 
of the former as a part of the general educa- 
tion program and of the latter as a special 
form of education. 


4. Marked increase in the number of schools 
offering some form of part-time and apprentice- 
ship work, the number of such courses, and 
the number of students enrolled. 


5. A great increase in the number of schools 
offering an occupational information course 
and setting up some kind of guidance ma- 
chinery. 

6. Increase in the time of the school pro- 
gram allotted to manual arts work. 


7. Increase in the enrolment of all types 
of industrial and manual arts courses. 

8. Increase in the use of visual aids for in- 
structional purposes. 


9. The development of shop work on the 
itinerant teacher basis together with the ex- 
tension of shop courses to pupils in rural and 
village communities. 

10. The rapid increase of general shop 
courses as a form of shop organization for in- 
dustrial purposes, especially for the required 
courses in the junior high-school grades. 

11. Occasional efforts toward the reorganiza- 
tion of teacher training work in teacher train- 
ing institutions to meet special needs of 
manual arts instructors, especially for such new 
types of work as are represented by the gen- 
eral shop teachers. 

12. Continued change in the emphasis of in- 
struction in manual arts courses from that of 
skill in the use of tools and machinery to that 
of industrial intelligence and developmental 
experiences and general elementary, fundamen- 
tal, manipulative abilities for general educa- 
tion values, including guidance. 

13. A growing recognition on the part of 
those charged with the responsibility for or- 
ganizing vocational industrial and manual arts 
courses of the advisability of treating the voca- 
tional industrial courses as special forms of 
education, strictly for employment purposes, 
and enrolling in such courses those students 
who should have training preparatory for enter- 
ing upon employment in some specific trade. 
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Part-Time Shop and School Plan in 
United States 


The plan of part-time school and shop em- 
ployment was first put into practice in 1906 
at Cincinnati. To-day there are many indus- 
trial centers where the part-time system is 
employed. Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Education, Pittsburgh, re- 
ports that “in Pittsburgh, every indentured 
apprentice goes to school one day a week on 
the employer’s time. The electrical-workers’ 
union asked for a class in the evening schools. 
From 600 to 900 apprentices in several trades 
attend evening school under compulsion of the 
unions. Foundry men have asked for appren- 
tices. They try to get boys for half time 
and cannot. We must get them, and the em- 
ployers take them on.” : 

Charles F. Bauder, director of industrial 
arts, Philadelphia, says: “We have demon- 
strated to employers in plastering, printing, 
metal trades, paperhanging, and painting that 
it pays to return boys to school for one-haif 
day a week for training under pay. Most of 
them come on Saturday morning. All are over 
16 years of age. One half of the time in school 
is devoted to academic work related to the 
trades. In metal trades, all is academic. We 
now have 85 boys in metal trades and 75 in 
plastering. Boys of the last year’s week-about 
co-operative trade-tailoring course obtained 
jobs largely on full time. A new two-year 
course is being organized. A new vocational 
school now being planned will offer fine oppor- 
tunities for part-time courses especially with 
textile apprentices. A committee of the tex- 


tile-manufacturers’ association has recom- 
mended a week-about plan in place of the 
present eight-hour week in school.” 


An employer in Pennsylvania says: “With 


>the new system of co-operating with the 


schools, in three years we have trained 4 ma- 
chinists, 2 sheet-metal apprentices, and 2 pat- 
ternmakers. In the next twelve years, we will 
have trained 40 machinists and 25 sheet-metal 
workers, instead of 14 and 6, as formerly. 
Trade training should lead to professional train- 
ing. Many workmen have job or position 
training only—neither good vocational equip- 
ment nor training for enjoyment of life. The 
difficulty is that the trades are becoming so 
complicated that they are over the heads of 
the workers.” 


Day Classes for Workers at New York 


Representatives of the building-trades unions 
of New York City recently held a conference 
with President George J. Ryan of the board 
of education to urge the establishment of day 
classes for apprentices in the continuation 
schools, as an extension of the classes now con- 
ducted in the evening schools. Similar classes 
are being conducted for apprentices in the 
printing-trades day continuation school. 


The apprenticeship classes in the evening 
schools have begun their fifth year and are 
training 6,000 indentured apprentices in eight 
trades. The classes are conducted with the 
co-operation of the employers and _ trades 
union, and the work is supervised by commit- 
tees of the trades. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 


Annual Reports of Dominion and Provincial Organizations for 1927 


HE ninth annual report of the Canadian 
National Safety League, recently re- 
ceived, outlines the activities of the League 
and its various branches during the year 1927. 
Acknowledgement is made of the support given 
to the safety movement by the Dominion 
Government which contributed $10,000 to the 
funds of the League. The central body con- 
ducts general safety work throughout the Dom- 
inion, and co-ordinates the activities of the 
various provincial leagues which now include 
the following affiliated organizations: The On- 
tario Safety League (now in its fifteenth 
year); Province of Quebec Safety League; 
Maritimes Safety League (covering the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island); Manitoba Safety 
League; and British Columbia Safety League. 


A safety service by mail was given Alberta and 
Saskatchewan throughout the year from head 
office. 


The work of the main body comprised the 
distribution of 2,000 circular safety letters and 
reports; 10,000 campers’ bulletins; 10,500 hun- 
ters’ bulletins; 93,000 industrial, traffic and 
special bulletins; 24,600 school bulletins; 23,750 
safety calendars; 10,000 safety buttons. The 
distribution of these was made possible by the 
co-operation of the provincial affiliates, which 
received valuable assistance from fire rangers, 
provincial and district foresters, tourist agents, 
general passenger agents of the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways, fire 
and police chiefs, Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout Canada. 
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Ontario Safety League—The Ontario Safety 
League in its fourteenth annual report especi- 
ally thanks the various governmental depart- 
ments, municipalities and organizations which 
have given it financial support. 
the League concentrated its efforts on safety 
work among school children on a scale never 
before attempted. The scope of the general 
campaign activities was considerably enlarged 
during the year, especially in connection with 
trafic, drowning and other hazardous condi- 
tions. Prior to the commencement of the in- 
tensive traffic and aquatic seasons, the boards 
of education and separate school boards in 74 
cities, towns and villages were communicated 
with, and authority was given to the League 
to give safety talks and demonstrations of 
resuscitation. Where possible, the chiefs of 
police in the different localities supplied a local 
speaker, generally a traffic officer, who talked 
to the children on traffic and water hazards. 
After the lectures, the children were shown 
motion pictures, depicting hazards and impart- 
ing safety instruction. In all 330 safety talks 
were given to over 100,000 children. Motion 
pictures were shown in theatres in the towns 
visited, where they were viewed by approxim- 
ately 75,000 people. In addition, publicity 
was secured in about fifty newspapers through- 
out the province. The report states that in 
spite of an increase of 124 fatalities during 1927 
from, the automobile hazard and a total in- 
crease of 97 fatalities from 36 different hazards, 
there were throughout the province 13 fewer 
children (under sixteen years of age) killed 
than in 1926. In carrying the message of 
safety to young people talks were also given 
upon request to Home and School Clubs, Com- 
munity Clubs, Daily Bible Vacation Schools, 
summer camps, church organizations, juvenile 
lodges and clubs. 


During the year 1927 there were in the Prov- 
ince 1,548 fatalities as a result of industrial 
accidents from all causes as compared with 
1,451 for 1926. During 1927, deaths from the 
automobile hazards head the list with 422 
fatalities and 3,976 non-fatal accidents, as com- 
pared with 298 fatal and 4,144 non-fatal acci- 
dents from this cause in 1926. Drownings are 
in the second place with 318 fatalities as com- 
pared with 297 deaths from this hazard the 
previous year. Dealing with the automobile 
hazard, the report stated that during the fall 
of a year a short campaign was conducted 
“to stay what might be called an epidemic of 
motor accidents’ then prevalent over the 
North American continent. The motoring 
public were reached by press advertisements, 
bill board posters and windshield stickers. Air 
navigation has become the 36th hazard in On- 
tario, and while it was stated that this method 


During 1927, 


of travel had become much safer than in the 
earlier periods, yet a safety-in-air suggestion 
competition was recommended. 

Besides directing particular attention to 
safety work among children, the League con- 
tinued its important campaign for the reduc- 
tion of industrial hazards, and its industrial 
bulletin service has proved to be of great value 
to employer and employee. 

Province of Quebec Safety League—The 
third annual report of the Quebec Safety 
League deals, in part, with the Laurier Palace 
theatre disaster, and in this connection states 
that a committee has fully investigated not 
only the safety of all the theatres but has ex- 
tended inspection into all public buildings as 
well. Throughout the province, the League 
got in touch, with school authorities during the 
year and a safety program was organized in 
many schools, safety talks being given each 
week by the teachers on the eve of week-end 
holidays. Definite educational work in this 
direction has been carried on regularly, and 
the efforts of the League have been generously 
supported by the radio station of La Presse, 
which broadcasted safety bed+time stories to 
children twice a week. The Traffic section 
studied the various problems pertaining to 
safety of the streets, while the vigilance com- 
mittee, appointed to check up on the obser- 
vance of traffic bylaws, was very active in 
investigating cases of infringement. An indus- 
trial section was added during the year, and 
through it “the gospel of carefulness” was regu- 
larly preached in the form of illustrated pos- 
ters, talks and motion pictures to some 75,000 
employees distributed in 360 firms that are 
members of the industrial section. 

Maritimes Safety League—This League, 
which covers the Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, de- 
votes special attention to safety work among 
the school children. 

Mamtoba Safety League—In Manitoba 
the prospects are reported as encouraging for 
permanent safety work supported by the Pro- 
vincial Government. Besides the activities 
carried on for the prevention of fires and in- 
dustrial accidents, members of the Provincial 
Government have under consideration the ap- 
pointment of a permanent safety committee 
which will probably be financed largely by the 
Government and the Manitoba Motor League. 

British Columbia Safety League—This 
branch was established during the year, the 
organization meeting being held in Vancouver 
on July 22, 1927. The office was thoroughly 
equipped with the essentials, and a system of 
campaign procedure instituted on the same 
basis as that successfully employed by the On- 
tario Safety League. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work in Cement Industry 


CCORDING to the January-February 
number of the Accident Prevention 
Magazine, published by the Portland Cement 
Association, the records of the annual safety 
trophy contest among the company’s plants 
indicate that the results for the year 1927 
“were not only greater than for past years, 
but so much greater that they dwarf previous 
achievement.” Ten plants claimed the asso- 
ciation trophy by completing the year’s opera- 
tion without a lost-time mishap. ‘This is 
twice the number which have accomplished 
this feat during all the years since the acci- 
dent records of the industry have been kept. 
Among the ten winners in 1927 were two 
Canadian plants of the organization—those at 
Belleville, Ontario, and Hull, Quebec. Com- 
menting on the success of the Canadian plants, 
the editor makes the following observation :— 
“Dominion safety leaders and those of the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec found greatest 
interest in the achievement of the Canada 
Cement Company mills at Belleville, Ontario, 
and Hull, Quebec, and the company and its 
employees find gratification in the fact that 
they are the first organization in our member- 
ship to win the trophy during three successive 
years—Port Colborne, 1925; Fort Whyte, 1926, 
and the above-mentioned two plants in 1927. 
Four trophies in three years is a record that 
may prove hard to beat.” 

The Duluth plant now has the outstanding 
eontinuous safety record of the cement indus- 
try. On January 6, it completed 696 accident- 
free days. 


Health Record of Industrial Population 


The Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, states 
that im no previous year were health condi- 
tions among the industrial populations of the 
United States and Canada as satisfactory as 
during 1927. 

“The death rate among the wage-workers 
of the two countries, and their dependants 
the Bulletin states, “may be accurately 
gauged by that of the more than eighteen 
million of them who are industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This rate dropped, in 1927, to the 
amazingly low figure of 8.4 per 1,000, which 
is a new minimum for all time. 

“The actual number of deaths among Met- 
ropolitan industrial policyholders, at ages one 
and over, in 1927, was 147,520. The corre- 
sponding deathrate of 8.4 per 1,000 may be 


compared with 8.9 for 1926 and with the 
former minimum of 8.5 in both 1925 and 
1924. These fractional reductions in the 
deathrate, when translated into actual savings 
of lives, assume more importance than ap- 
pears on the face of the figures. If, for ex- 
ample, the 1926 deathrate had prevailed in 
1927 there would have occurred in the latter 
year 8,808 more deaths than did occur. This 
is what results from a reduction of only one- 
half of one point in the deathrate. And even 
the reduction of one-tenth of one point from 
the former minimal figure of 1925 corresponds 
to 1,782 fewer deaths last year than would 
have occurred had the lowest previous mor- 
tality rate prevailed. In 1911 the deathrate 
of the American and Canadian wage-earners 
was 12.5 per 1,000. The reduction sixteen 
years later to 8.4 amounts to a 33 per cent 
drop. And no less than 72,570 fewer American 
and Canadian wage-earners and their depend- 
ants died last year than would have died if 
the deathrate of 1911 had prevailed.” 


Proposed Central Mine-Rescue Station 


The Canadian Mining Journal, referring to 
the explosion at the Hollinger mine on Feb- 
ruary 10, when 39 miners lost their lives in 
consequence of an explosion, suggests that 
“the government of Ontario might well con- 
sider Joint action with its growing mining in- 
dustry for the establishment of a central 
depot, or mine-rescue station, with requisite 
transportation arrangements following what is 
now customary practice in coal-mining dis- 
tricts. Something of this kind would be more 
suited to the needs of the Ontario mines than 
provision of apparatus at individual mines 
where core of the equipment and training of 
the wearers might be neglected because, as is 
evident from the isolated incident at the Hol- 
linger mine, the need for special equipment 
of this kind is rare. 


“Tt is well to know,” the Journal adds, 
“that the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, under the policy of accumulating a 
disaster reserve, will be able to meet the heavy 
demand that will now fall upon the funds 
without inflicting any unduly heavy burden 
upon the financial reserves of the Hollinger 
company itself. 

The writer states that the action of the 
United States Department of Mimes in 
promptly sending one of its rescue cars to the 
scene of the accident will be gratefully re- 
membered in Canada. 
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The provincial government has appointed 
Mr. Justice Godson a special commissioner to 
inquire into the causes of the disaster. 


Safety Engineer Desired by United States 
Commission 


The United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, in their last annual report, 
call attention to certain practices which cause 
unnecessary industrial risks: “There are cer- 
tain conditions in government employment,” 
it is stated, “that suggest the possibility of 
large savings by systematic work in accident 
prevention. Such savings can probably only 
be realized by the appointment of a compe- 
tent experienced safety engineer to study the 
causes and conditions under which accidents 
occur and to secure the co-operation of gov- 
ernment officials in all departments in avoid- 
ing unsafe practices and in correcting unsafe 
conditions. Examples of injuries which sug- 
gest a field for accident prevention are the 
large numbers of hernias due to accidents, 
mostly caused by overstrain in connection 
with heavy lifting. These cases are so numer- 
ous as to make it quite clear that many men 
were assigned to heavy work who are entirely 
unfitted physically to do such work. The very 
large number of drownings in the work of the 
Engineer Department of the War Department 
suggest that some means could probably be 
found for making the conditions of the work 
somewhat safer and thus avoiding the ex- 
tremely costly accidents.” 


Progress of Safety on American Railways 


Mr. Howard Goodwin, of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insuratce Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, in commenting on a revised 
schedule of charges recently issued for railway 
employees insured by the company, states 
that “the more than 1,750,000 persons em- 
ployed by the railroads, aside from the recog- 
nized hazards of their occupations, are re- 
garded by the insurance company as highly 
desirable types of risk, being picked men, gen- 
erally skilled workers, who operate under 
careful medical and executive supervision and 
under a rigid ‘safety’ regime.” 

He states that the American railway com- 
panies have accomplished nothing more out- 
standing in the last decade than their estab- 
lishment of the new methods amd standards 
in the conservation of human life values. The 
economic value, even, of these savings is al- 
most beyond calculation. Among the persons 
killed on American railroads in 1926, the last 
recorded year, 1,672 were employees and 169 
were passengers; 111,903. employees and 5,093 


passengers were injured. Comparing these 
figures with 1916, there is a reduction of 
about 30 per cent in the total number killed 
and of about one-third in the total number 
injured. The average journey per passenger 
has grown from 33.58 miles to 40.79 miles, or 
about 21.4 per cent, though the number of 
passengers decreased more than 174,000,000. 
The number of railroad employees increased 
4.6 per cent in the ten-year period.” 


Investigation of Hernia in Ontario 


It is stated that the Ontario Department of 
Health is giving serious consideration to the 
problem of hernia as an occupational disease. 
The Hon. Premier Ferguson, speaking in the 
provincial legislature on February 21 expressed 
approval of a speech on this subject by Dr. 
G. A. McQuibban, the member for Northeast 
Wellington, who pointed out the difficulty of 
determining the exact cause of ruptures, and 
of selecting the cases where they are due to 
employment. In many cases the patient is 
predisposed to the ailment, owing to conditions 
which have developed gradually, but such 
workmen are unconscious of their condition, 
knowing nothing of it until they are suddenly 
disabled, without hope of assistance towards 
recovery. Dr. McQuibban pointed out that 
in silicosis the campaign of prevention had 
been very successful, and he suggested that 
the same could be done with hernia. By means 
of medical examinations those cases which are 
predisposed and actually in progress could be 
determined. The workman could be placed 
at safer work and treatment given him, and in 
this way the number of cases actually coming 
to the observation of the board would be 
lessened. He promised that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board would find the medical 
profession willing and eager to co-operate with 
them in this matter. Caisson disease and sili- 
cosis had been included in the compensation 
list, he said. “I hope,” he added, “that all 
measures have not been exhausted by the 
government to give this condition to which I 
refer the place it rightfully deserves.” 


No Accident Year of Electro-Metallurgical 
Company 


The Electro-Metallurgical Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, of Welland, Ontario, gave a ban- 
quet to its employees on February 16 to cele- 
brate the completion of a full year without a 
lost-time accident. A bronze tablet has been 
erected to commemorate the achievement. Mr. 
W. H. Winans, head of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, said that the year’s record - 
meant that safety had been successfully prac- 
tised for an aggregate of 823,000 labour hours, 
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equivalent to one man working for 329 years 
without an accident. In Canada and the United 
States, some person died every six minutes as 
the result of an accident. Needless sacrifices 
of 91,000 lives were made every year and it 
was too great a price. That something could 
be done to reduce this enormous toll was 
evidenced by the fact that the Welland plants 
had operated for a full year without a lost- 
time accident. -He believed that with deter- 
mination, enthusiasm and courage, the Welland 
works could extend their safety record to two 
full years. 


Occupational Mortality Rates in England 
and Wales by Social Classes 


The Registrar General for England and 
Wales has issued a report on occupational 
mortality, based on the results of the census 
of 1921, taken in connection with the birth and 
mortality statistics of 1921-1923. The figures 
are for male occupations only, except that 
illegitimate births are connected with the oc- 
cupations of the mothers. The number of 
males aged 2 to 65 years in England and Wales 
at the last census was 10,082,062, of whom 
9,704,860 were occupied and retired (civilians 
only). If the mortality of all these males be 
expressed as 1,000, the corresponding mortality 
of the five social classes is as follows:— 

Class I, numbering 225,618, comprises direc- 
tors and secretaries of companies, stockbrokers, 
heads of departments in banks and insurance 
companies, clergymen and ministers of religion, 
professional men, authors, editors, and jour- 
nalists, etc., etc—Rate of mortality, 812. 
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Class II, numbering 1,974,884, comprises far- 
mers, employers and managers in most busi- 
nesses, railway officials, officers in the mercan- 
tile marine, buyers and commercial travellers, 
and most brokers and agents, civil service and 
local authority officials and clerks, commercial 
and other clerks, teachers, artists, etc., ete.:— 
Rate of mortality, 942. 

Class III, numbering 4,218,715, comprises 
foremen, and the more skilled grades of manual 
workers generally, together with shop assist- 
ants, roundsmen and van salesmen, postmen 
and post office sorters, telegraph and telephone 
operators, actors, musicians, and stage hands, 
domestic servants, gamekeepers, waiters, motor 
car, motor omnibus, and motor lorry drivers, 
tram drivers, etc. etc.:—Rate of mortality, 
951. 

Class IV, numbering 1,984,906, comprises 
agricultural labourers and fishermen, most 
mine and quarry workers other than coal 
hewers, machine tool workers, engineers’ and 
foundry labourers, drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, omnibus and tramway conductors, 
packers, railway porters, platelayers, gas 
stokers, boiler firemen and stokers, firemen 
and trimmers in mercantile marine, etc., etc.:— 
Rate of mortality, 1,007. 

Class V, numbering 1,300,737, comprises un- 
skilled workers:—Rate of mortality, 1,258. 


The social contrasts for some individual 
diseases are even more striking. For respir- 
atory tuberculosis the mortality rate for Class 
5 is nearly three times as high as that for Class 
1, and for bronchitis the rate for Class 5 is 
nearly seven times as high as in Class 1. 


Master Painters Recommend Paint Spraying Machines 


The American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association published recently a 
pamphlet prepared by Mr. G. B. Heckel, en- 
titled “The Spray Painting Machine as Eco- 
nomical Factor in the Preservation and Deco- 
ration of Structures and Products.” It is in- 
tended as a reply to objections that have 
been advanced from the side of labour 
against the use of the sprayer as being detri- 
mental to the health of the worker and as 
tending to lessen employment. 

Paint sprayers in a crude form have existed 
since 1869, but the modern air-atomizing ma- 
chine is comparatively a recent development. 
The spray gun is its most important unit, de- 
livering a readily controllable, concentrated 
spray at uniform rates of speed as the opera- 
tor desires. Its advantages are enumerated as 
“speed, cleanliness, economy of time and 
labour, ease of operation, excellence and va- 
riety of work performed, and adaptability.” 


The pamphlet mentions particular classes of 
work which is impracticable by any other 
means. The atomized paint, varnish, enamel, 
lacquer, etc., from the spray gun penetrates 
every crevice of the surface and finds no diffi- 
culty in thoroughly coating a surface which a 
brush, for mechanical reasons, would leave 
inadequately protected, and for which the 
time required would make the cost prohibi- 
tive. Labour men themselves recognize, it is 
claimed, that certain kinds of work are best 
done by a machine, as is shown by agree- 
ments made by many local journeymen paint- 
ers’ unions, permitting the use of sprayers 
only on rough work “where it is not practical 
to use brushes, such as concrete, undressed 
lumber, brick, etc.” Mr. Heckel, however, 
justifies the use of the spray gun for carriages, 
furniture, and fine work as well as for struc- 
tural painting. While it will not replace the 
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brush, he believes it will develop more and 
wider uses for paint and painters, and this is 
Mr. Heckel’s answer to the allegation that 
painters will have less employment in conse- 
quence of the general adoption of the 
machine. 

As to the economy of spray painting, the 
writer asks “shall we, when avoidable, con- 
tinue to spend from 65 per cent to 75 per 
eent of the total cost of the job on labour and 
only 25 per cent on materials, or shall we, by 
increasing production, reduce the labour cost 
to 50 per cent or less of the total. This can 
be done, in very many cases, by the use of 


the machine, without reducing the wages of 
the individual workman; and, because of the 
increased demand which always follows reduc- 
tion. in cost, without displacing a single work- 
man.” 

Mr. Heckel’s pamphlet does not deal with 
the alleged ill effects on workmen, but he 
points out that for proper operation and 
proper service the use of the spray machine 
requires skill and knowledge just as does the 
proper use of the brush. The machine should 
be adopted as a supplementary service and 
the more inteiligent journeymen should be 
thoroughly instructed in its use and care. 





REPORT OF THE LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMITTEE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


eet Industrial Inquiry Committee, a body 

appointed nearly two years ago on the 
initiative of the organizers of the Liberal Sum- 
mer Schools, published a voluminous report 
early in February, under the title “Britain’s 
Industrial Future.” The report was prepared 
by specialists in the various departments of 
economics considered including employers, 
trade-unionists and financial experts, and out- 
lines an economic policy having the unanimous 
approval of the committee composed of the 
following members: W. T. Layton, editor of 
the Economist, chairman; E. D. Simon, M_P., 
vice-chairman; Right Hon. D. Lloyd George; 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel; Right Hon. 
Sir John Simon; E. H. Gilpin; H. D. Hender- 
son, editor of the Nation and Atheneum; 
Philip Kerr; J. M. Keynes; the late C. F. G. 
Masterman; Professor Ramsay Muir; H. L. 
Nathan, and B. S. Rowntree. 

The committee applies the principles of 
“rationalization” to industry as a whole, and 
attempts to infuse into the existing haphazard 
industrial growth some measure of control and 
eo-ordination. The discussion of the abstract 
merit of socialism or individualism is briefly 
dismissed, the committee being concerned with 
finding the most effective adaptation of the 
existing machinery. 


Economic General Staff—The second section 
of the book deals with the “organization of 
business.” The committee propose the estab- 
lishment of a Board of National Investment, 
whose duty would be to direct the flow of 
national savings which at present accrue in 
the hands of the various government depart- 
ments. They also recommend that an Econ- 
omic General Staff should be created for the 
continuous study of economic problems and of 
their relation to government policy. Apart 


from these two new features, however, the re- 
commendations of the committee are confined 
to a suggested remodelling of existing boards, 
under both public and private management, 
and to proposals for adapting and enlarging 
company law to suit the widely varying nature 
of joint stock enterprise. 


Industrial relations—The discontent of the 
workers is stated to result from the feeling that 
they are treated as tools rather than as part- 
ners in production, and that the distribution 
of wealth is carried out on principles to which 
they are not parties, leading to a cleavage be- 
tween a small owning class and a large work- 
ing class. The committee propose that in- 
dustry should be given a measure of self- 
government under proper control. The ma- 
chinery for collective bargaining should be de- 
veloped into a system of “joint ascertainment” 
of what is just, practicable and advantageous 
to the industry and to the. community. 


The committee recommend .an extension of 
the trade board system to trades now with- 
out boards, and industries with joint indus- 
trial councils should add a neutral member, 
representing the state or the consumers. The 
committee recommends that the Ministry of 
Labour should be reconstructed under the title 
of Ministry of Industry, taking over the powers 
of the Home Office under the Factory Acts 
and Compensation Acts, the Mines Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and such other 
functions as may be necessary to bring within 
the purview of a single Ministry all the rela- 
tions between the state and the organized 
bodies of employers and workpeople. The Min- 
istry, thus reconstructed, should undertake the 
duty of advising and stimulating the various 
industries towards co-operative action in the 
pursuit of efficiency. 
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Council of Industry—A Council of Industry 
also should be established in close association 
with the Ministry of Industry, to be com- 
posed of nine employers’ and nine workers’ rep- 
-resentatives, with six members appointed by 
the ministry. A proper minimum wage should 
be fixed by each industry for itself, but in ad- 
dition the worker should receive a sum repre- 
senting his individual special effort or skill, 
and an ideal wage should include an element 
varying in accordance with the profit, made by 
the employing firm. An extension of suitable 
forms of profit-sharing is also desired. In 
general, the object or policy of the state should 
be to bring about the establishment in every 
industry of a representative regulating body, 
including both employers and workmen, for 
the consideration of common interests, and 
endowed with the power of obtaining, under 
proper safeguards, legal sanction for their 
agreements. In certain essential industries 
compulsory procedure would be applied. In 
these industries the worker would not have 
the right to strike without warning and in- 
quiry, but a worker in such an industry should 
be compensated for thus waiving his individual 
rights. His terms of service should be such 
that he would not wish to strike. 


Works Councils—On this subject the com- 
mittee states that it is even more important 
to create the machinery of organized co-opera- 
tion in the individual factory or workshop than 
in national negotiating bodies. But this must 
be done without impairing the necessary auth- 
ority and prerogatives of management, which 
would be fatal to efficiency, and without con- 
flicting with the agreement or decisions of na- 
tional or district negotiating bodies. Anything 
which can be accurately described as “workers’ 
control” is therefore out of the question. The 
representation of workers upon boards of 
directors is of little value, unless either the 
workers have an established right to a share 
of residual profits, or the functions of direction 
have been divided, in which case workers might 
advantageously be represented upon a super- 
visory council. The committee regards it as 
important that there should be permanent, 
regular, and established methods of consulta- 
tion In every factory and workshop of substan- 
tial size. It is therefore recommended that it 
should be a legal obligation wpon every con- 
cern employing fifty or more workpeople, or, 
alternatively, upon every concern falling under 
the Factory or Workshops Acts, to establish a 
works council. 


| Profit Sharing—A wider diffusion of owner- 
ship might be obtained, first, by the setting 
aside of reserves within industry, and second, 


by means of private saving. It is by the crea- 
tion of reserves that the major part of indus- 
trial capital is provided. This is all now as- 
sumed to be the property of the existing share- 
holders. The report suggests that after ex- 
isting capital has received an adequate return, 
the balance ought to be shared with the em- 
ployees, and that it is best shared in the form 
of capital allotments, which create new owner- 
ships. It is recommended that the Council of 
Industry should do everything in its power to 
stimulate distributions of this kind, which are 
already adopted by various concerns. 


Unemployment—The committee draws a 
sharp line between normal unemployment, due 
to trade fluctuations, seasons, etc.; and ab- 
normal unemployment due to the war or other 
special causes. Normal unemployment, it is 
stated, can be tempered by a wise regulation 
of monetary policy and by forethought in the 
distribution of orders. It can be alleviated by 
a system of social insurance. Abnormal un- 
employment ought not to be dealt with by a 
straining of the insurance system, or by poor 
relief. It is recommended that the state should 
assume direct responsibility for the relief of 
the able-bodied unemployed. ‘This would re- 
sult in restoring the unemployment insurance 
scheme to a sound actuarial basis. Abnormal 
unemployment should be met by a readjust- 
ment of the balance of the economic life of 
the country and by a vigorous national de- 
velopment. This subject occupies several 
chapters of the report, dealing with roads, 
housing, electricity, waterways, agriculture and 
other divisions of national work, these pro- 
posed undertakings being brought into relation 
with the financial and other arrangements pro- 
posed elesewhere in the report, and the whole 
system being so designed that no sudden or 
excessive strain may be placed upon the public 
exchequer. 

The last section of the report deals with na- 
tional finance, reforms being proposed in cur- 
rency and banking, in the system of national 
accounts, in the expenditure of national reve- 
nue, and in the present system of local rating, 
the latter being considered to be far more 
injurious to industry at the present time than 
the system of national taxation. 


The Manchester Guardian, commenting on 
this publication, expresses the opinion that 
“the authors of this report have undertaken 
a gigantic task, and performed a national ser- 
vice, not in any spirit of partizanship, but with 
a single eye to what seemed to them reason- 
able, fair, attainable, and in the national in- 
terest.” 
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BRITISH CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


ECENT movements toward industrial 
peace in Great Britain were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrz, December, 1927, pages 
1309-10, and the issue for January, 1928, page 
4, noted the decision of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and a representative body of employers, 
headed by Sir Alfred Mond, to hold a con- 
ference for the purposing discussing the indus- 
trial problem. The invitation for a joint meet- 
ing was extended by the employers, and ac- 
cepted by the General Council of the T.U.C., 
a committee being appointed to enumerate the 
topics which might serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 


According to a report of the preliminary con- 
ferences appearing in the February, 1928, issue 
of the Mistry of Labour Gazette, the subse- 
quent ‘proceedings were as follows: 


The first meeting of the General Council 
with the employers who had sent the invita- 
tion took place on January 12. At this meet- 
ing Sir Alfred Mond explained why a repre- 
sentative group of employers had issued the 
invitation, as none of the existing bodies were 
able to take the initiative. They were there, 
he said, neither as representatives of associa- 
tions nor as representatives of their respective 
businesses, but in their individual capacity. It 
was not the purpose of the meeting to go into 
the more detailed problems of the various in- 
dustries, which must be dealt with by the in- 
dustries themselves; but to consider general 
‘ lines of policy which they could recommend, 
the particular application of which must be 
determined by the various industries in the 
way most suitable to each. 


He went on to suggest that this involved 
problems of the following character :— 


The better organization of existing in- 
dustries by means of amalgamation; 
rationalization; introduction of new pro- 
cesses and of new methods, both technical 
and administrative. This would involve 
the consideration of means of dealing with 
workers eliminated by improved methods, 
e.g., by methods of transference or by 
encouraging mobility of labour, and by a 
system of compensation and pension. 


The improvement of the security and 
status of the worker. 

Social problems, such as questions of 
housing, health and unemployment insur- 
ance, and educational methods. 


The effect of national taxation and of 
rates upon industry. 


Causes of industrial disputes, and means 
of avoiding them. 

Participation in the proceeds of industry, 
on the basis of the worker being not 
merely entitled to a fixed percentage of 
wage, but interested in the general pros- 
perity of his industry. 

The creation of a permanent standing 
committee, to meet for consultation from 
time to time on topics affecting industry. 


Mr. Ben Turner, chairman of the Trades 
Union Congress, replied on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Council. He thanked the employers for 
their invitation, noted the reasons given for 
the inability of any single organization of em- 
ployers to enter into discussions on the entire 
range of questions they had met to discuss, 
and expressed the hope that the employers 
there present might be able to indicate what 
steps they proposed to secure the greatest 
possible amount of support for and the widest 
possible adoption of the agreed principles. 
Each side entered into the conversations with- 
out prejudice, and without surrendering prin- 
ciples which they held to be fundamental. In 
their discussions and decisions they should not 
in any way trespass upon the sphere and 
functions of the existing organizations of em- 
ployers and trade unions. 

A general discussion followed, in which nine 
trade union leaders and three employers spoke; 
and various questions as to the scope and 
procedure of the proposed conversations were 
considered. 

Sir Alfred Mond replied on the discussion, 
and announced that the employers had ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to carry on the dis- 
cussions, consisting of himself (as chairman), 
Lord Londonberry, Sir David Milne-Watson, 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Lord Ashfield, Lord Weir, the 
Hon. Vernon Willey, with Mr. J. Conway 
Davies as secretary. 

Mr. Ben Turner stated that the General 
Council had not yet decided on the appoint- 
ment of a committee, but that the matter 
would be considered at a special meeting of 
the General Council. 

The General Council met on January 24, and 
decided to continue discussions with the rep- 
resentative group of employers. The Council 
authorized the committee, which was appointed 
in the first place to make arrangements for 
the conference with the employers, to go into 
the questions for discussion and to meet the 
committee already appointed by the em- 
ployers. The committee so appointed by the 
General Council consists of Mr. Ben Turner, 
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Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., Mr. A. Pugh, Mr. E. Bevin, Mr. T. 
Richards, and Mr. W. M. Citrine, with Mr. 
W. Milne Bailey as secretary. 

The Council also authorized the committee 


to draft an interim report for submssion to 
the executives of the affiliated unions, and re- 
ports will be prepared for circulation to the 
unions from time to time during the period 
of the discussions. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE calling of a representative conference 
by the Right Hon. J. G. Coates, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, for the purpose of 
investigating and revising the industrial legis- 
lation of the Dominion, together with recent 
proposals to amend the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1925, have served to em- 
phasize the special features of the New Zea- 
land system of conciliation and arbitration as 
applied to industrial disputes. 

The conference, which has been convened 
to meet on March 27, was announced as being 
in response to a general feeling that the labour 
legislation, particularly the arbitration sys- 
tem, required revision. The scope of the in- 
quiry will include the welfare of the country 
as a whole, the interests of capital and labour, 
the effect of industrial legislation on the prim- 
ary industries on which the prosperity of the 
country depends, the encouraging of primary 
industries, the basis of wage rates, the consti- 
tution of the Arbitration Court, and immigra- 
tion. There will be twenty-five representatives 
each for employers and employees, in addition 
to the departmental political representatives. 


It had been alleged that one of the chief 
consequences in the past of the work of the 
Arbitration Court was an increase of wages in 
secondary industries at the expense of prim- 
ary producers, with the result of an influx of 
workers to the towns, and considerable un- 
employment in the larger centres was attri- 
buted to this condition. 

The original Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was placed on the New Zea- 
land statute book in 1894. Its object was to 
encourage the formation of industrial unions 
and associations, and to facilitate the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration. It provided for the registra- 
tion as “industrial unions” of societies of 
workers or employers in the various industrial 
districts, and, as‘ “industrial associations” of 
any council or other body representing any 
number of such unions; for the making of in- 
dustrial agreements pursuant to the act and 
the filing of such in the Supreme Court; for 
the formation of industrial districts, the elec- 
tion of Boards of Conciliation, and the set- 
ting up of a Court of Arbitration. 


Administrative Machinery—The original 
act and its amendments were consolidated in 
1900; a compiling act was passed in 1905; and 
further consolidation was effected in 1908 and 
1925. There have been several important 
amendments to the act, which will be detailed 
later. The act is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour, and imspectors of fac- 
tories are charged with the duty of seeing 
that the provisions of awards and agreements 
are carried out. For purposes of its adminis- 
tration the Dominion of New Zealand is 
divided into industrial districts.) The system 
is based on the organization of “ industrial 
unions,” each of which include three employ- 
ers or fifteen employees, and the nomencla- 
ture of the union indicates its locality and 
whether composed of workers or employers. 
Fach such union is required to register with 
the court and provide the Secretary of Labour 
with an annual statement as to membership. 

When a dispute arises the first part of the 
legislative machinery to operate is a Council 
of Conciliation. These are called into being 
by one of four “Industrial Commissioners,” 
who are appointed for a term of three years, 
and who exercise jurisdiction within an as- 
signed industrial district. An industrial union, 
if registered under the act, may cite an asso- 
ciation of employers or an employer for a 
hearing of an industrial dispute before a 
Council of Conciliation. Similarly, a regis- 
tered industrial union may be cited by am as- 
sociation of employers or an employer. The - 
workers may compel any of their employers 
to come under this act; but the employers 
cannot so compel the workers unless the latter 
have registered as an industrial union, such 
registration being voluntary. The duties of 
an Industrial Commissioner are to establish 
and preside over a Council of Conciliation in 
an attempt to settle the dispute. If a settle- 
ment is arrived at, the agreement is signed 
by both parties and registered as an industrial 
agreement. If, however, only the assessors 
(the other members of the conciliation coun- 
cil) reach an agreement, it is filed as a 
“recommendation.” If within one month no 
objection has been received from either party, 
such recommendation becomes binding in the 
same manner as an agreement. If no settle- 
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ment is arrived at, or if the recommendation 
of the assessors is not accepted, then the dis- 
pute goes immediately to a Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

Tie Court of Arbitration—This body func- 
tions for the whole of New Zealand in the 
settlement of industrial disputes pursuant to 
the act. It consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor General, the presid- 
ing officer being a judge of the Supreme 
Court. The other two members are ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the disputants, 
one on the recommendation of the employers 
and one by the employees. There is no ap- 
peal from its decisions except on certain 
points of law, and it is noteworthy that in 
practically all such cases where appeals have 
been made, the action of the court has been 
sustained. According to an outline of the act 
given in the New Zealand Year Book, the 
court, after hearing argument upon the mat- 
‘ters not agreed upon, makes its award, which 
is binding on all parties. In all cases where 
an industrial agreement, or an _ accepted 
recommendation, or award is filed, it be- 
comes binding on all the parties, and a strike 
or lockout becomes unlawful. For any breach 
of the award, an employee is liable to a fine 
not exceeding £10, while an employer who 
does not observe the wage terms of an award 
is also liable to penalty and to the payment 
of wages in arrears. At one time, the unions 
had the night of initiating proceedings for 
breach of an award, receiving the fines thus 
imposed. However, in 1903, this duty was 
given over to factory inspectors, and the fines 
went to the public treasury. 


Amendments to the Act—While the act has 
been amended from time to time, yet the gen- 
eral principle of the system has not been ma- 
terially altered since its establishment. In 
1898, an amendment was passed empowering 
the Arbitration Court in its award to pre- 
scribe the minimum rate of wages, with spe- 
cial provisions for a lower rate being paid in 
the case of workers unable to earn the pre- 
scribed minimum. The amendment of 1903 
prohibited employers and employees from 
taking proceedings to defeat any of the pro- 
visions of an award during its currency. It 
forbade an employer to dismiss any employee 
merely because he happened to be entitled to 
the benefit of an award, or merely because he 
was a member of a union. In 1905 an amend- 
ment provided for the punishment by fine of 
any employee or employer, bound by an 
award or industrial agreement affecting an in- 
dustry, who participates in a strike or lockout 
in that industry. A worker taking part in a 
strike was subject to a fine not exceeding £10, 


while an employer taking part in a lockout 
was liable to a penalty not exceeding £500. 
In 1908, an additional penalty was provided 
for in the case of certain public utility indus- 
tries such as gas manufacture, the supply of 
milk or meat, tramway service, etc. A fur- 
ther amendment in 1911 empowered the Arbi- 
tration Court to make an industrial agree- 
ment into an awerd provided such an agree- 
meut dies not conflict with an existing award 
or is not contrary to the public interest. 


Proposed Amendment of 1927-—While there 
has been no major amendment since 1911, the 
position of the farming industry under the 
act has been a matter of increasing contro- 
versy. Finally, on October 20, 1927, a bill 
amending the act was introduced by the gov- 
ernment in which it was proposed to exempt 
the farming and dairy industries from the 
operation of the act. Farming includes “ all 
agricultural, pastoral, and dairying operations 
and all work of any description incidental to 
such operations, when effected on a farm, but 
does not include market gardening or orchard- 
ing, or cultivation of or operations concern- 
ing flax or timber.” Accordingly this would 
have the effect of depriving shearers and other 
pastoral workers of the benefits of future 
awards. <A delegation of trade union dele- 
gates, which was received by the Prime Min- 
ister and the Minister of Labour, expressed 
itself as entirely opposed to the bill, which 
they requested should be withdrawn. In view 
of the complicated situation which developed, 
the Prime Minister announced that the Gov- 
ernment had decided, in effect, to hold over 
the amending bill until Parliament had again 
dealt with the subject. However, several sub- 
stitutions were made in the original proposals, 
the net result being that no award relating to 
farming or to the manufacture of butter, 
cheese, etc., can be made before September 1, 
1928 and also that existing awards are to be 
maintained. The Prime Minister also an- 
nounced the convening of a conference of the 
directly interested parties during the recess. 





The lighthouse keepers of Canada have 
asked the Dominion Government that they 
should be included among the civil servants 
who -benefit under the Superannuation Act. 
The practice hitherto has been to pay light- 
house keepers in lump sums from which they 
can secure their own assistants. This arrange- 
ment in the past has not enabled the light- 
house men to be accurately classified as to 
salary. 
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AN EMPLOYER’S EXPERIMENT WITH UNION AGREEMENTS 


HY I Unionized My Plant” is the 
subject of an article in the February 
issue of Factory and Industrial Management 
(New York), by Mr. George W. Meade, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin. The writer recounts the labour troubles 
which formerly occurred in this industry 
owing to the company’s opposition to union- 
ized labour. These difficulties suggested a full 
inquiry which might lead to a permanent so- 
lution. In the spring of 1919 the company 
had planned to increase wages, but there were 
some problems connected with the increase 
which the office cculd not solve to the best 
advantage, and for 'a proper solution of which 
certain information that only the men them- 
selves could give was needed. Consequently, 
on this matter, the executive reasoned as fol- 
lows: “ Now that we must have a union here 
in our plant, is there anything we can do to 
make it a good union rather than a trouble- 
some one? And have unions good points that 
we can develop to advantage If so, what are 
these points? Deliberately and independently 
we began to investigate. We looked into 
union ideas and principles as we would have 
looked into a chemical problem in paer- 
making,.or a problem of developing our sup- 
plies of pulp-wood.” 

One of the first steps of this new policy was 
to call in some of the union leaders in the 
plant at various times for questioning. The 
result of these consultations jis detailed by 
Mr. Meade as follows:— 

“The result was that a new view-point was 
presented to us of which we have never be- 
fore been conscious. We found that the union 
men, although they too were beset by fears 
and prejudices, had also an unexpected store 
of well-reasoned plans and aspirations. Above 
all they exhibited a striking candor and 
honesty .. . We decided, when this stage 
of inquiry was passed, to keep on applying the 
scientific method to our union-labour relations. 
Inquiry first, then trial and error. We would 
see what would happen if we attempted nego- 
tiations with the, union. And if something 
reasonably promising resulted, we might give 
it a year’s trial. As a result, in May 
of 1919, we signed a one year’s contract, or 
‘joint labour agreement’ with representatives 
of three unions: The International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. The further result is 
that each of the eight springs since 1919 has 


seen a new contract based on the experience 
of the previous year and signed by both par- 
ties after fresh negotiations have cleared the 
atmosphere of any new aspirations or dissat- 
isfaction on the one side or the other.” 

Dealing with the fears and doubts of the 
average amti-union employer, the writer in 
the light of his own experience states: ‘“ Cer- 
tainly, if our experiment had proved any of 
these forebodings true we would not have kept 
on through nine successive contracts. How- 
ever, our experience has been quite the oppo- 
site of what the employer would expect who 
holds himself in a mood of opposition. In- 
stead of our unions going on and on to bolder 
and bolder demands, they have progressed 
year by year to more and more effective co- 
operation.” 

One of the rules in operation at this plant 
is that no man can be discharged without 
having his case subject to review, at his com- 
plaint, by the grievance committee. ‘“ There 
is po question,” observes the president, “that 
in the days before our union agreement cap- 
able men were sometimes discharged by an 
irate foreman or a superintendent for rather 
slight cause. Under the new arrangement we 
not only save good men for the company, but 
also have lost one or two superintendents 
who were, it now appears, a good riddance.” 

“But here again the rule has stimulated an 
improvement in our own procedures. To-day 
we make no discharge without study and 
thought. To our minds the discharge of a 
man is a serious reflection upon the employer 
himself. Time and careful thought in the se- 
lection of men; training foremen to take pride 
in the progress of their men; study and trans- 
fer of men who are not measuring up to what 
is expected of them; continuous effort to 
avoid injustice; with all these it should al- 
most never be necessary to fire a man. What 
this thorough respect of a man’s right in the 
possession of his job means to us, is a thing 
no man can measure. Surely, any man who 
is free from the fear that something may hap- 
pen to take his job from him can accomplish 
more in his daily work than can the man who 
is haunted by such fear.” 

Mr. Meade pays tribute to the union leaders: 

“Recently the foresightedness of the union 
leaders has been evidenced in their attention 
to business conditions in the paper industry. 
The paper industry of America is at present 
over-built. There is an excess capacity of at 
least 15 per cent. This condition has called 
forth all the ability that we and other paper 
manufacturers have to look ahead and safe- 
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guard our future. But I sometimes think the 
union leaders, who are close students of eco- 
nomics, saw what was coming before we did. 
At any rate they recently asked us and our 
employees to take our share of lessened busi- 
ness. That is, instead cf each mill fighting to 
keep one hundred per cent busy by cutting 
prices or sacrificing standards of quality, they 
would like to see each one running, let us say, 
85 per cent of its capacity, with normal prices 
and improved quality. Similarly they would 
like to have each man in the mill take his 
share of the slack instead of seeing part of the 
men continuously employed and part of them 
out of work. In line with this policy our men 
suggested that we shut down on Thanks- 
giving Day, which is not one of the holidays 
agreed upon in our contract. In the long run 
this may not be the best possible method of 
how to make men secure in their jobs at a 
time when the jobs of some are threatened 


by current business conditions. On the other 
hard it is at least a method which is better 
than no method at all. And it has the advan- 
tage both of being co-operative and of in- 
spiring further co-operation.” 

In other phases of relationship with the 
unions, the writer reports the results to have 
been satisfactory. In particular, the men were 
found to be “receptive to our undertakings 
toward economy even when these mean that 
fewer men will be employed; and very will- 
ing to modify their pet rules, such as not 
having non-union men come into the plant 
for construction work, when they see that a 
rule blocks the path of efficiency.” 

In conclusion, the president declares that 
for nine years the experiment with unions has 
been successful. “It may not be always so,” 
he stated, “but so long as it is successful we 
shall, I imagine, prefer dealing with unions to 
any alternative method.” 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN OF JAMES PENDER AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


UBLIC attention was called in February 

to the achievement of the co-operative 
committee of James Pender and Company, 
nail manufacturers at Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, in saving the company’s export trade to 
the West Indies by means of an arrangement 
made in’ 1925, whereby the management and 
the workmen made certain mutual concessions 
temporarily for the common interest. The em- 
ployees agreed to contribute their time, and 
the company its overhead expenses in connec- 
tion with contracts for the West Indian market. 
Seventy-five per cent of the returns were to 
* go to the men and 25 per cent to the com- 
pany. The result of the arrangement was that 
the market for the product of the factory was 
saved, and the wages of the men for this work 
averaged for the whole period 87.7 per cent. 


Pender Co-operative Plan 


The “Pender Co-operative Plan” is an 
arrangement between the employers and em- 
ployees of James Pender and Company Lim- 
ited. It was inaugurated during the latter 
part of the year 1922. For many months pre- 
vious to that time the readjustment after the 
abnormal business of the war period had led 
to lack of employment, high costs, and a grow- 
ing lack of interest between employers and em- 
ployees. ‘The continuance of such conditions 
could only be detrimental to both labour and 
capital. 

The employees of James Pender and Com- 
pany Limited, with the full support of the 


management, after several conferences, decided 
that some steps should be taken to remove as 
far as possible the existing conditions by im- 
proving both the quality and quantity of their 
output, which would naturally decrease costs, 
and thus conserve their own interests as well 
as those of the company. 

Some of the results obtained to date by the 
adoption of the plan are: Production has been 
increased and costs lowered, as a result of 
which employment has. been provided for a 
large number of workers; the management 
and men have been drawn closer together, and 
are working in complete harmony; wages have 
been adjusted on the strength of the plan; 
working conditions have been greatly improved 
by the adoption of safety appliances, and im- 
provements to the plant. 

The co-operative plan has no jurisdiction 
over the employees except in the operation of 
the plant, but all employees are asked to con- 
duct themselves in such a way as to cast no 
reflection on the firm or fellow employees. 


Constitution and By-laws 


The objects of the Pender Co-operative Plan 
are stated in the constitution to be as follows: 


(a) To promote and maintain just and 
harmonious relationship between the company 
and its employees in all departments. 

(b) To expedite the settlement of any mat- 
ters requiring adjustment between the com- 
pany and its employees. 
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(c) To further the efficiency and to improve 
the working conditions of the plant through 
co-operative development. of constructive poli- 
cies by the employees and the management. 

The by-laws provide for the election of de- 
partmental representatives, elected each year 
by the employees. These representatives form 
the general Works’ Committee, discussing 
freely all factory problems, conditions and 
regulations, and recommending to the Co- 
operative Committee any policies which it be- 
lieves will bring about better and closer rela- 
tions between the management and the em- 
ployees or improve the efficiency or general 
welfare of the employees of the company. 

On the other side, the Executive Commit- 
tee consists of the Superintendent and not 
more than six additional members appointed 
by him to hold office at his pleasure. This 
Committee discusses policies and working con- 
ditions tending to improve the efficiency of 
the company and the welfare of the employees. 

The General Works Committee meeting with 
the Executive Committee is known as the “Co- 
operative Committee.” The duties of the Co- 
operative Committee are to receive and dis- 
cuss freely and openly all questions brought 
forward by the General Works Committee and 
Executive Committee, with power to recom- 
ment definite action to the management. 

Among other rules the following may be 
quoted: If any employee or employees have 


a grievance, the matter should first be taken 
up with the foreman. Failing satisfactory de- 
cision, the matter should then be reported to 
the Departmental representative. 

When a grievance is reported by an em- 
ployee or employees to the representative, the 
latter takes in writing the facts of the case 
and has the paper signed. This paper is to 
be handed to the General Works Committee 
and, if necessary, referred to the Co-operative 


- Committee for action. 


No employee shall be discriminated against 
in the operation of the Pender Co-operative 
Plan because of race, sex, political or religious 
affiliation, or membership in any labour or 
other organization. 

No Departmental Representative shall be 
interfered with by the management in the 
legitimate performance of the duties of his 
or her office, nor shall be discriminated against 
by the management or any employee on ac- 
count of any action taken by him or her in 
good faith in his or her representative capacity. 
If any Departmental Representative feels that 
any such discrimination is being made against 
him or her, it shall be handled in the same 
way as other grievances. It is provided that 
the Pender Co-operative Plan shall not inter- 
fere with existing or future agreements be- 
tween trade organizations and the company, 
or abridge the right of any trade organization 
to deal separately with the company. 


Legislation Desired by Ontario Municipalities 


The Ontario section of the Union of Cana- 
dian Municipalities held a conference at Lon- 
don, Ontario, in February for the purpose of 
framing proposals to be submitted to the fed- 
eral and provincial governments in regard to 
matters of importance to the municipalities. 
Among the suggestions made to the federal 
government, it was proposed that concentra- 
tion farms should be established away from 
the cities; that immigration should be further 
encouraged; that the Dominion government 
should contribute part of the cost of unem- 
ployment relief; and that low railway rates 
should be fixed for transporting Alberta coal 
to other places in the Dominion. 


The Ontario legislature will be asked to in- 
crease the provincial grant to hospitals; ‘to 
pay to the municipalities a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the gasoline tax; to relieve the muni- 
cipallities of the cost of highway maintenance ; 
to enact legislation making the federal Old 
Age Pensions Act effective within the prov- 
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ince; to contribute a portion of the cost of 
unemployment relief; and to build three or 
four institutions for the care of senile patients. 





Since February 4, 1922, the United States 
Public Health Service has been furnishing 
medical advice by radio to’ vessels at sea. 
The amount of this work has increased and 
the Public Health Service has often rendered 
great assistance to vessels at sea in need of 
medical aid. Advice by radio is furnished 
from the United States Marine Hospitals of 
the Public Health Service, the Atlantic Coast 
being served from New York City, the Gulf 
of Mexico from Key West, New Orleans and 
Galveston, and the Pacific Coast from San 
Francisco. On the Great Lakes, the Marine 
Hospitals at Chicago, Cleveland and the Re- 
lief Station at Sault Ste. Marie give medical 
assistance by radio. The Relief Station of 
the Public Health Service at Honolulu, serves 
ships in that vicinity, and those near Manila 
radio the Relief Station there for advice. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


. Meeting of the Governing Body 


The Thirty-eighth Session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
was held in Geneva from February 1-4. Dr. 
W. A. Riddell attended as one of the Gov- 
ernment representatives on behalf of ithe 
Minister of Labour of Canada. Mr. James 
Simpson, vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was also present 
as one of the workers’ representatives, in 
place of Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, who 
is one of the eight workers’ members of this 
body. Reference is made elsewhere in the 
present issue of the Lasour GAZETTE to the 
consideration which was given to the Wash- 
ington Convention limiting hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week. 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, in his report on 
the work of the office emphasized. the pro- 
gress that was being made in the ratification 
of conventions and stated that the number 
of ratifications officially registered was now 
255. He also drew attention to the delicate 
situation which might be created by an ex- 
tension of the practice of conditional ratifi- 
cations. On behalf of the workers’ group it 
was pointed out that if the policy of condi- 
tional ratifications became general, govern- 
ments would wait for each other to take 
action and ratifications would be impeded. 


The Director referred to the election of the 
Governing Body which is to take place at the 
next session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. An amendment to Article 393 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been adopted by the 
Conference with the object of increasing the 
membership of the Governing Body go as to 
permit of a larger representation of countries 
outside Europe. Forty-two ratifications of 
this amendment are requisite in order that 
the same may take effect. Up to the present, 
the amendment has been ratified by 34 coun- 
tries only. If this situation is not changed 
by the time the Conference meets in 1928, 
the Governing Body will be re-elected ac- 
cording to the provision laid down in the 
present Article 393. 

It was decided that the Joint Maritime 
Commission would meet in the second half of 
the month of March and that the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
would meet on April 16. 

It was decided that the 39th Session of 
the Governing Body should be held in Gen- 
eva in the week of April 23-29. 


Agenda of the 1929 Conference—In conse- 
quence of decisions previously taken by the 
Governing Body, the International Labour 
Conference will hold two sessions in 1929, a 
general session and a special session for mari- 
time questions. The Governing Body had 
first to consider whether these two sessions 
would be held at different times of the year, 
or whether they would be held successively. 
The Governing Body decided that the mari- 
time session would open immediately after 
the general session. 

The agenda of the maritime session had 
been fixed previously. It includes regulation 
of hours of work on board ship, the pro- 
tection of seamen in case of sickness (includ- 
ing treatment of seamen injured on board 
ship), and the promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports. 

The agenda of the general session remained 
to be fixed definitely. It will be remembered 
that at Berlin in October last the Governing 
Body decided to place on this agenda the 
question of forced labour. The Governing 
Body exchanged views on the other questions 
which might be added to the agenda; unem- 
ployment insurance, hours of work of salaried 
employees, and the connected question of the 
hours of closing of shops and that of the 
termination of employees’ contracts of em- 
ployment. The Governing Body | finally 
selected the question of hours of work of 
salaried employees. 


The Work of the International Labour 
Organization in 1927 


The work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization in 1927 is outlined in the monthly 
summary published by the International 
Labour Office for January, 1928. The most 
characteristic features of the year were: the 
adoption of two important Conventions on 
sickness insurance, the noticeable improve- 
ment in the number of Conventions ratified, 
the consideration in a spirit of mutual ex- 
amination of the reports furnished by States 
Members on the application of Conventions 
ratified by them, the collaboration with the 
International Ficonevate Conference, the es- 
tablishment of closer relations with distant 
countries, a detailed study of conditions of 
native labour, a methodical effort to solve 
intellectual workers’ and salaried employees’ 
problems, and the constant development of its 
scientific work. 

At the beginning of 1927, 215 ratifications 
of International Labour Conventions had 
been registered with the League of Nations. 
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At the end of the year this number had risen 
to 248, an increase of 33. Recent parliament- 
ary decisions which render new ratifications 
possible suggest that even more definite pro- 
gress will soon be realized. The Conventions 
which show the greatest number of ratifica- 
tions are:—- 

Convention concerning 
ratified by 21 States; 

Convention concerning the night work of 
young persons employed in industry—ratified 
by 18 States; 

Convention fixing the minimum age of 
young persons employed at sea—ratified by 
18 States; 

Convention concerning the rights of associ- 
ation and combination of agricultural workers 
—ratified by 16 States; . 

Convention concerning the night work of 
women—ratified by 16 States; 


Convention fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers or stokers ratified by 16 
States. 

During the year 1927 the relations of the 
organization with workers’ and employers’ 
organizations have continued to develop. 

The employers have shown continued readi- 
ness to co-operate in the work of the organi- 
zation. In the Conference and Governing 
Body their collaboration has not failed. The 
International Organization of Industrial Em- 
ployers made a point of inviting the Chair- 
man of the Governing Body and the Director 
to attend the opening sitting of their Con- 
gress. The various national central em- 
ployers’ organizations, although not in some 
cases abstaining from criticism, have not dis- 
sociated themselves from the objects of the 
organization. 

The workers’ organizations have continued 
to give the fullest support to the organiza- 
tion. The International Federation of Trade 
Unions at its ‘Congress in Paris reiterated 
its continued confidence in the work of the 
organization, and its affiliated national organ- 
izations and international secretariats con- 
tinue to display the same attitude. The 
other tendencies represented in the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have also con- 
tinued to show confidence in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and to claim the 
ratification of the international labour con- 
ventions. 

Specially noteworthy is the .increasing ten- 
dency of the great organizations of salaried 
employees to turn to the office for the exam- 
ination of questions of interest to them. The 
intellectual workers repose high hopes on the 
Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers, 
which is being established in connection with 


57882—43 


unemployment— 


the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. The question may be asked why 
intellectual workers were not associated from 
the start with the work of the International 
Labour Office. The reason is that when the 
peace treaties were drawn up the intellectual 
workers were not generally organized. Since 
that time, however, a change has taken place 
in the direction of organization, both nation- 
ally and internationally. 


Ratification by France of Draft Convention 


On January 18, 1928, the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations forwarded to the In- 
ternational Labour Office the copy of a com- 
munication by which the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the French Republic informed him, 
in accordance with Article 405 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, of the ratification by France of 
the Convention fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers or stokers adopted by the 
Third (1921) Session of the International La- 
bour Conference. 

In view of recent parliamentary develop- 
ments, it is anticipated that further ratifica- 
tions may be registered by France. I¢ is an- 
nounced that the agricultural committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has unanimously adopted 
two reports recommending ratification of the 
Conventions concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion in agriculture and the rights of associa- 
tion and combination of agricultural workers. 
The committee asked that these reports be 
submitted to the Chamber without delay and 
adopted without discussion. The maritime 
committee of the Chamber has adopted the 
final text of a report on the Convention con- 
cerning the repatriation of seamen. 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


In accordance with a decision of the Seventh 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has undertaken the 
preparation of an annual list of publications 
dealing with the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 

The first list, which has just been published, 
comprises publications that appeared during 
the years 1919 to 1926. 

It includes. (1) Works relating to the In- 


* ternational Labour Organization catalogued in 


the library of the International Labour Office; 
(2) Articles appearing in periodicals received 
by the International Labour Office and read 
by its Documents Service; (3) Books or arti- 
cles on the Organization noted by the national 
correspondents of the Office. 
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The Bibliography does not include articles 
appearing in daily newspapers, or publications 
of the Office. 


Prevention of Industrial Accidents 

A report on the prevention of industrial 
accidents has been issued by the International 
Labour Office in pursuance of its policy of 
calling attention to this subject at this year’s 
session of the International Labour Conference. 
The volume is one of 318 pages and contains 
chapters dealing with (1) legal provisions for 
the prevention of industrial accidents and the 
official supervision of their enforcement; (2) 
organized safety work of associations and in- 
stitutions for the promotion of safety; (3) the 
scientific side of accident prevention, including 
accident statistics; and (4) particular aspects 
of accident prevention; also a draft question- 
naire which will be considered by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference for submission to 
the principal States, looking to the adoption 
of a Convention or Recommendation on the 
subject of industrial accidents, at the ensuing 
session of the International Labour Conference 
in 1929. 

The questionnaire propounds the query 
whether a Recommendation should be passed 
embodying the general principle that it is the 
duty not only of the employers and workers 
but also of governments and the general public 
to use their best endeavours and every means 
in their power to prevent industrial accidents. 
The question is also asked whether a Recom- 
mendation should be adopted in favour of 
practical measures to put the principle in- 
dicated in the preceding question into opera- 
tion. Attention is directed also to the need 
for authoritative statistics of industrial acci- 
dents and for scientific research into accident 
prevention. Further questions in the question- 
naire relate to the desirability of convening in 
the near future a conference of experts to 
study the technical aspects of the problem of 
automatic couplings on railways, and to the 
desirability of indicating the weights of heavy 
packages transported by ship and the fixing of 
maximum weights of packages and loads for 
various categories of workers. 

In a preface to the report attention is 
directed to the heavy loss of life incident to 
industrial accidents occurring at present in 
various countries. In 1923 the number of 
fatal accidents to workers was 2,082 in France, 
and 3302 in England. 
figure for Germany in 1925 was 5,285. In the 
United States the total number of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents is estimated at 20,000 to 
25,000 a year. The number of injuries sus- 
tained at work is far more than one hundred 
times as high. It is estimated that con- 
tributions to compulsory accident insurance 


The corresponding - 


roughly average 1 to 2 per cent of wages. In 
the United States a method has been used to 
estimate the annual lo-s in working days, a 
fatal accident being considered equivalent to 
a loss of 6,000 days. The result is an annual 
average of 40 million working weeks lost. In 
other words, 800,000 persons must work 
steadily throughout the year merely to take 
the place of those who have permanently 
or temporarily lost all or part of their working 
capacity in consequence of an accident. 


Social Legislation of Latin America 

In response to a request expressed by Gov- 
ernments and scientific workers of the countries 
concerned, the International Labour Office has 
undertaken the publication of a collection of 
labour laws of Latin-American countries. 

The first volume, which covers Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil and Chile, has just appeared. 
The remaining Latin-American countries will 
be dealt with in a second volume. The work 
is t0 appear in Spanish only. The study has 
been prepared by Mr. Moises Poblete-Troncoso, 
former Under-Secretary in the Chilean Min- 
istry of Hygiene, Social Assistance and Wel- 
fare, and Labour, and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Santiago de Chile, who, in addition 
to the work of collecting, selecting and classi- 
fying the laws, has written a general introduc- 
tion, containing a survey of their fundamental 


- features. 


It has been decided to publish this survey 
in the International Labour Review. 





Industrial Disputes in New Zealand and 
Australia 


The number of industrial disputes reported 
in New Zealand in 1926 was 59, involving 
6,264 workers employed in 67 undertakings. 
The corresponding figures for 1925 were 83 
disputes, 10,027 workers, and 94 undertakings. 

The total duration of the disputes was 314 
days (598 in 1925) and the amount of wages 
lost was approximately £32,355 (£49,149 in 
1925). The most important group of disputes 
(25) took place in the coal mining industry, 
involving 4,159 workers and a loss of wages 
amounting to £17,647. The most prolonged 
dispute lasted 14 days and took place in the 
meat refrigerating industry. 

The number of industrial disputes reported 
in Australia in 1926 was 360, involving direct- 
ly or indirectly 113,034 workers. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1925 were 499 and and 
176.746. These are the lowest figures since 
1921, except for 1923 when the figures were 
274 and 76,321 respectively. The number of 
working days lost in 1926 was, however, the 
largest since 1920, being 1,415,813, as com- 
pared with 1,107,544 in 1925. 
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EIGHT HOUR DAY CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


Ae the meeting of the Governing Body of 

the International Labour Office which was 
held in Geneva on February 1-4, the British 
Government, through Hon. Mk. Betterton, 
Parliamentary Secretary, proposed that the 
Convention limiting hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week, which had been 
adopted at Washington in 1919, should be re- 
ferred to the International Labour Conference 
in 1929 for revision. In offering this proposal 
he recalled the difficulties experienced in Great 
Britain with regard to the ratification of con- 
ventions. The Governing Body is required, at 
least once in ten years, to present to the Con- 
ference a report on the working of the Con- 
vention and to consider the desirability of its 
revision or modification. Mr. Betterton sug- 
gested that the International Labour office 
should be instructed to prepare a draft report 
on the working of the Convention for con- 
sideration by the Governing Body at its next 
session, in order that the same might be com- 
municated to all the States Members of the 
International Labour Organization for an ex- 
- pression of their views. The British Govern- 
ment, he said considered it preferable that a 
revision of the Convention should be under- 
taken as soon as possible in order that a work- 
able Convention might be produced which 
would be generally accepted. Their intention, 
he observed, in Great Britain was to work 
towards the framing of a Convention which, 
while adhering to the principles of the Washing- 
ton proposal, would be free from the difficul- 
ties encountered in that draft. If such a text 
was obtained, Great Britain would be prepared 
to stand in line with other industrial states 
by ratifying it and putting it into operation. 

On behalf of the Workers’ Group, Mr. Jou- 
haux (France) opposed the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal. He pointed out that it 
amounted to a refusal to ratify the Washing- 
ton Convention. He recalled the fact that, as 
a proof of its conciliatory attitude, the Work- 
ers’ Group had on several occasions associated 
itself with efforts made to interpret the Con- 
vention in order to facilitate its ratification. 
This applied particularly to the Conferences 
held at Berne and London. As representative 
of the French workers, Mr. Jouhaux expressed 
the profound disappointment occasioned by 
the proposal of the British Government. He 
drew attention to the fact that the French 
workers had agreed that the ratification by 
France of the Hours Convention should be 
made conditional on ratification by the British 


Government and by the German Government, 
because they believed they were entitled to 
count on those ratifications being received, in 
view of the statements which had previously 
been made by the representatives of those 
Governments. He also emphasized the fact 
that the Convention had already been ratified 
by a certain number of countries which were 
confronted with economic difficulties at least 
as great as those confronting the large indus- 
trial countries, in particular Great Britain. 

Mr. Lambert-Ribot, French employers rep- 
resentative, stated that the principle of the 
eight-hour day could not be questioned. The 
only points to be considered were the adjust- 
ments required as regards the methods of ap- 
plication of the Convention. These adjust- 
ments Should take account of an experience 
of nearly ten years of the working of the 
Convention and their adoption would be cal- 
culated to facilitate ratifications. 

Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government repre- 
sentative, said that the proposals of the British 
Government would place his country, which 
was one of those which had ratified the 
Washington Convention unconditionally, in a 
difficult position. He emphasized the fact that 
Belgium had experienced and had overcome 
the difficulties advanced by the British Gov- 
ernment in support of its refusal to ratify the 
Convention, and that no international social 
legislation was possible if the provisions of 
Conventions were constantly discussed afresh. 

After a long discussion, in which Mr. Poul- 
ton, British workers’ representative, Mr. Miiller, 
German workers’ representative, Mr. Oude- 
geest, Dutch workers’ representative, Mr. 
Forbes Watson, British employers’ represent- 
ative, Mr. Oersted, Danish employers’ repre- 
sentative, and the representatives of the German 
and iFrench (Governments took part, Mr. Better- 
ton stated that he had appreciated the arguments 
submitted against his proposals and he did not 
press for an immediate decision by the Gov- 
erning Body concerning the inclusion in the 
agenda of the 1929 Conference of the question 
of the revision of the Hours Convention. 
While maintaining his opinion as to the ad- 
vantages of revising the Convention in the 
very near future, he agreed that the matter 
should be postponed till the next session of 
the Governing Body. 

After statements had been made: by Mr. 
Sokal, Polish Government representative, and 
by Mr. Simpson, Canadian workers’ represent- 
ative, the Director drew the following con- 
clusions from the discussion. He said that 
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the eight-hour day seemed to him to be almost 
universally recognized, and it did not appear 
that the principle could be seriously threat- 
ened. In his opinion the British Government’s 
proposal was nevertheless premature, inasmuch 
as the general rules for the procedure to be 
followed as regards revision of Conventions 
had not yet been determined. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that in order that a re- 
quest for revision could be considered, it 
would be necessary that the request should 
specify the points with regard to which revi- 
sion should apply. 

Finally, the Governing Body adopted two 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Picquenard, 
French Government delegate. 

The first of these resolutions, which was 
adopted by 15 votes to 6, with one declared 
abstention, is as follows: 

The Governing Body instructs the Standing 


Orders Committee to submit to it, at its next 
session, a report on the procedure to be adopted 


with regard to proposals for the possible revi- 
sion of Conventions, taking into account the 
terms both of the Conventions themselves and 
the constitution of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The Standing Orders Committee will meet 
on 30 and 31 March to consider this question. 


The second resolution submitted by Mr. 
Picquenard was adopted by 13 votes to 7, 
with 4 abstentions. It is as follows: 

The Governing Body decides to place on the 

agenda of its next session, after the considera- 
tion of the general procedure for revision, the 
question whether the revision of the Hours Con- 
vention, proposed by the British Government, 
should be placed on the agenda of the 1929 Con- 
ference. 
The Chairman pointed out that this second 
resolution was simply intended to specify the 
order in which the questions would be con- 
sidered, and left members of the Governing 
Body quite free to vote either for or against 
revision of the Hours Convention. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC IN 1927 


preliminary statement of the mineral pro- 
duction in the Province of Quebec dur- 
ing the year 1927 has been recently issued) by 
the provincial Department of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries (Bureau of Mines). The 
purpose of the preliminary statement is to 
present to the interested public the figures of 
production at as early a date as possible after 
the close of the year. The figures are given 
subject to revision as returns are not quite 
complete. The final statistics will be given 
as in past years in the annual Report On Min- 
ing Operations in the Province of Quebec. The 
ton used throughout is that of 2,000 pounds 
except when specially mentioned. The values 
of non-metallic products, raw or prepared are 
given as estimated at the point of shipment or 
at the pit mouth. As regards metallic pro- 
ducts, the value of the metal contents of the 
ore is given, this being calculated at average 
yearly market prices of the refined metals. 
The total value of the products extracted 
from the mines and quarries during the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1927, amounted 
to $29,211,001 according to reports of produc- 
tion received to date direct from mine and 
quarry operators. These figures will probably 
be slightly increased when all reports are in. 
It is a record annual figure for all times past. 
As compared with the preceding year, 1926, it 
is an increase of $3,460,538 or a proportional 
increase of 13.4 per cent. Compared with the 
previous record of $28,392,939, which was for 
the year 1920, it represents a substantial in- 
crease, which, the Bureau adds, “is almost cer- 
tain to grow year by year for a long time to 
come.” It is pointed out that the high total 


value of the mineral production of 1920 was 
due to the abnormally high prices then pre- 
vailing, rather than to the quantities of the 
various products marketed. 


The total value of the mineral production 
for 1927 is analysed as follows: Non-metallic 
products, apart from _ building materials, 
$11,826,856, or 38.8 per cent of the total; build- 
ing materials—stone, brick, lime, cement, sand 
—$15,474,838 or 52.9 per cent; metallic pro- 
ducts, $2,409,307, or 8.3 per cent. 


The Bureau points out that asbestos has al- 
ways been by far the largest individual item 
in the table of Quebec’s mineral production, 
at least since 1898 when annual mineral statis- 
tics were first collected regularly. For 1927, 
asbestos production represents 36 per cent of 
the total. The tonnage of asbestos sold and 
shipped from the mines of Quebec in 1927 
amounted to 274,798 tons valued at $10,621,571, 
a slight increase of 1.6 per cent in tonnage, 
but a substantial increase of 5.2 per cent in 
value as compared with the year 1926. This 
increase is due to the better prices for all 
grades which ruled throughout the year. The 
average price of all asbestos shipped was $38.65 
a ton for the year as against $36.13 for 1926. 

The value of the building materials produc- 
tion in the Province during 1927 shows an in- 
crease of nearly 20 per cent over that of 1926. 
It amounts to $15,474,838 as compared with 
$13,004,929 for the previous year. This is the 
largest production of building materials ever 
recorded in the Province. Cement, brick, 
stone, lime and sand indicated increases both 
in quantities and in values of production. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CENSUS OF TRADING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in an 
effort to obtain a measurement of the 
mechanism of distribution in Canada, recently 
issued a preliminary report on the census of 
trading establishments, summarizing the results 
of its research in this direction. This statistical 
study in the field of trading establishments 
parallels the annual census in industrial 
activity a review of which was published in 
the Lasour GazeTte for December, 1927, pages 
1322 to 1327. 


The report points out that while statistics 
have long been available relating to population 
and, more recently, regarding the production 
of commodities, yet the mechanism by which 
commodities have been distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer has in the past been subject 
to but slight quantitative measurement. In- 
formation regarding this mechanism is of great 
economic and social importance, and the postal 
census of Trading Establishments relating to 
the year 1923 represents a first step to meet an 
urgent need. It is further stated that the 
statistics, while incomplete, are indicative of 
certain phases of merchandising and form a 
basis for more thorough-going investigations. 


In all, 66,814 schedules were received for 
wholesale and retail distributing firms as a re- 
sult of the census. This number does not, of 
course, include all trading establishments in 
the Dominion, it being found impossible to 
take cognizance of a large number of very 
small units. Of this total, 60,181 were retail 
stores, 3,782 were wholesale and 2,851 were 
wholesale and retail. By ownership these were 
divided into 9,493 joint stock company stores, 
49833 single ownership and 7,488 partner 
ownership stores. 


Capital Investment —Capital investment was 
ascertained by adding together the following 
items—(a) cash in hand and in the bank, (b) 
merchandise on hand, (c) accounts due, (d) 
furniture and fixtures, (e) delivery equipment, 
(f) real estate. The total amount of capital 
investment in the 66,814 stores was shown by 
inventories to be $1,580,123,723. This was dis- 
tributed among the three classes of stores as 
follows: Retail, $914,990,830; wholesale, $476,- 
559,544; retail and wholesale, $188,573,349. 
Thus, 57.9 per cent of the capital investment 
was in retail stores, 30.2 per cent in wholesale 
and 11.9 per cent in retail and wholesale. The 
average capital investment in retail stores was 
$15,204, in the wholesale stores $126,007, and in 
wholesale and retail stores $66,143. 


Purchases and Sales—In the year covered 
by the census the total purchases of merchan- 
dise were: Retail, $1,225,016,362; wholesale, 
$812,139,031; wholesale and retail, $283,922,904, 
the combined total being $2,321,078,297. Dur- 
ing the same period the sales were: Retail, 
$1,642,103,468; wholesale, $1,021,920,931; whole- 
sale and retail, $366,638,786. The combined 
total of sales was $3,030,663,185. 


The trade done per dollar of investment 
capital was obtained by dividing the total of 
investment capital into the sales totals. For 
the Dominion as a whole the figures are: Re- 
tail, $1.80; wholesale, $2.13; wholesale-retail, 
$1.94. 


Employees, Salaries and Wages—Total male 
employees, as shown by the schedules, were 
168,392 and the total female 73,468. Total 
salaries and wages amounted to $261,040,558. 
The average amount received by each em- 
ployee in retail stores was $965; in wholesale 
stores $1,321 and in wholesale-retail $1,216. 
Employees averaged in number 2.5 in retail 
stores, 15.2 in wholesale and 9.8 in wholesale- 
retail. 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
has been appointed a member of the Advisory 
Council of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation. Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, is also a member of the Advisory 
Council. 


The London Gazette of January 13, 1928, 
contained an announcement that His Majesty 
the King has awarded the Imperial Service 
Medal to 52 officers of the Department of 
Railways and Canals of Canada, and to six 
officers of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries of Canada. The names of these 
officers are given in tha Canada Gazette, 
February 18, 1928. 


A Canadian conference on social work will 
be held at Montreal on April 24-27, the 
participating organizations being the Social 
Service Council of Canada, the, Canadian 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, the 
Canadian Association of Child Protection 
Officers, and the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers. The Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare will not hold a conference in 
1928. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION ON FEBRUARY 1, 1928, AS REPORTED 
BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was an increase in employment at 
the beginning of February, although the 
situation was still affected to some extent by 
inventory shutdowns and more so, by con- 
tinued seasonal slackness in the out-of-door in- 
dustries. Employment, however, was in con- 
siderably greater volume than on the same 
date in any other year of the record. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 


Maritime Provinces—Construction and com- 
munications reporting a falling-off in employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces, where log- 
ging and lumbering were brisker. The general 
losses were smaller than on February 1, 1927, 
but the situation then was rather more favour- 
able. Statistics were received from 506 firms 
employing 63,707 workers, compared with 63,- 
898 at the beginning of Janay. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Niore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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turns from 6,223 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
839,604 persons, as compared with 827,711 on 
January 1. This increase which was more ex- 
tensive than on the corresponding date in 
1927 or 1926, caused the index to stand at 
100.8, while in the preceding month it was 
99.5, and on February 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1928, 1922 and 1921, it was ‘05. 4, 90.7, 86.1, 
90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90. 1; respectively. 

ei babar recovery was shown in manufac- 
turing, and logging also reported improvement. 
On the other hand, there were important sea- 
sonal declines in construction trade and steam 
railway operation. 


’ 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in the Maritime | 


and Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere the ten- 
dency was upward. 
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Quebec—The recovery in Quebec caused the 
reinstatement of a greater number of workers 
than on February 1, 1927, when employment 
was in considerably smaller volume. Manu- 
facturing (especially of iron and steel, pulp 
and paper, textiles and building materials) 


. Showed much improvement, as did also con- 


struction and transportation. On the other 
hand, logging and trade recorded pronounced 
seasonal curtailment. The working forces of 
the 1,366 co-operating employers aggregated 
238,659 persons, as against 233,872 in the last 
report. 

Ontario—Important gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile, lumber and pulp and paper divisions. 
Toeeing: mining and services also reported 
heightened activity, while there were seasonal 
reductions in trade, construction, steam rail- 
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way operation and communications. According 
to data received from 2,897 firms, their staffs 
rose from 345,266 at the beginning of January 
to 355,264 on the date under review. This 
advance exceeded that indicated on February 
1 in the three- preceding years, while the index 
was higher than in any other winter since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—The contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces involved a rather greater 
number of workers than that noted at the be- 
ginning of February of 1927, but was smaller 
than in 1926, while the situation continued bet- 
ter than on the same date in any other year 
of the record. Statements were tabulated from 
823 employers, whose staffs declined by 4,632 
persons to 111,567 on February 1. Manufac- 
turing and logging were more active, but con- 
siderable shrinkage was recorded in trade, rail- 
way construction and transportation. 


British Columbia—The additions to payroll 
registered at the beginning of February were 
somewhat smaller than those noted in the 
same month of 1927, when employment was 
not so active. The working forces of the 631 
reporting firms aggregated 70,407, an increase 
of 1,931 over their January 1 staffs. There was 
considerable recovery in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in lumber mills, and in logging, while 
transportation was also busier. On the other 
hand, construction and trade reported seasonal 
losses. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Windsor and the other Border Cities and Van- 
couver, while Winnipeg showed a general re- 
duction. 


Montreal—Manufactures registered substan- 
tial recovery in Montreal, especially in the 
iron and steel, tobacco and building material 
groups; construction was also considerably 
busier, but there were heavy seasonal losses 
in trade. Employment, however, showed an 
increase on the whole, according to the data 
received from 733 firms employing 113,241 
workers, as compared with 111,295 in the pre- 
ceding month. This gain exceeded that of 
February 1, in 1927 or in 1926, while the index 
on the date under review was higher than in 
- any other winter since the record for Montreal 
was instituted in 1922. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 100 em- 
ployers in Quebec showed that they had en- 
larged their staffs by 149 persons to 10,425 at 
the beginning of February, Manufactures and 


construction reported improvement, while trade 
was seasonally slacker. The index was higher 
than on the corresponding date last year, when 
employment had declined. 


T oronto.—Heavy seasonal losses took place in 
trade, but there were greater gains in manu- 
facturing, especially in textiles and iron and 
steel. The result was an increase of 471 in 
the number employed by the 831 co-operating 
firms, who had 104,658 employees. A falling- 
off in personnel had been indicated on Febru- 
ary 1 a year ago; the index then stood at 
89.9, compared with 95.4 on the date under 
review. 


Ottawa.—Street railway operation was busier, 
largely owing to snow removal, while trade 
was seasonally quiet; 139 employers had 10,- 
725 workers, or 119 more than on January 1. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of February, 1927. 


Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton 
showed decided improvement, particularly in 
the manufacture of textile and iron and steel 
products. Trade, on the other hand, registered 
seasonal curtailment. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 202 firms employing 29,914 per- 
sons, compared with 28,168 in the preceding 
month. The index was several points higher 
than on February 1 a year ago, when prac- 
tically no change was noted. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—Re- 
covery, chiefly in automobile plants, was in- 
dicated in the Border Cities, where 646 work- 
ers were taken on by the 127 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 10,208. Em- 
ployment was not so active as on the same 
date of 1927. 


Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade, 
while manufactures were somewhat busier. Re- 
turns were compiled from 297 firms with 28,- 
088 employees, as compared with 29,978 in the 
preceding month. Conditions were better than 
at the beginning of February last year, when 
curtailment was also noted. 


Vancouver.—The lumber, food, metal, ship- 
ping, and construction industries reported ex- 
pansion, while trade was seasonally slacker. 
A combined working force of 24,264 persons 
was recorded by the 239 employers furnishing 
data, who had 23,763 in their last report. Hm- 
ployment was slightly more active on February 
1 a year ago, the improvement then registered 
having been rather greater. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table I. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


The revival in manufacturing on February 
1 was more marked than on the corresponding 
date of 1927, when the ‘index\was about four 
points lower. Statements were tabulated from 
3,842 manufacturers employing 468,249 opera- 
tives, compared with 448,566 in the preceding 
month. The most noteworthy recovery was in 
the iron and steel, textile, lumber, pulp and 
paper, vegetable food and tobacco divisions, 
while the only pronounced losses were those 
of a seasonal character in animal food fac- 
tories. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
further though much smaller decline in em- 


ployment in this group at the beginning of 
February the reduction was rather larger than 
on the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was however some four points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 167 firms em- 
ploying 15,287 workers, as compared with 
15,985 in the preceding month. Fish preserving 
and meat-packing plants showed the. largest 
losses, which took place to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. 


Leather and Products—-Employment in 
boot and shoe factories showed an increase, 
which exceeded that noted on February 1, 1926. 
The situation then was not quite so favour- 
able as on the date under review. A combined 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight”? shows the 
proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 


Tass I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 





Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
_ Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
Feb. hae PAR Hee OMe ee 90-1 96-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 84-8 
Mees. ales) aan eye a 78-9 78-6 74-6 79-5 83-0 84:3 73-0 
Feb. ee BERRA SSE A tofu is 4 lean 89-5 90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 85-0 
MED alee Seee AL Tea 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
92 
AT cea dies SUD reel agate nN ly Se URAL 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
Wee iibeeis scion camara serene 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
BW tae ea Le ie Oe eee eR RAL ali 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
April Woah ea #5) hls he ib ane 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
Mle tee es ee eee Ay ee ee 90-8 86-6 794-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
DUNG. ee EU ey eA a ee 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
SURO Eee SL et a A A ge 96-8 99-4 101-1 91°8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
PAD oats One sate & tants re eee 96:3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Sener d rat La Wa ee 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
OCEAN ED Taeee fe Bs SU, eee ce 98-3 88-1 102-7 94°3 99°8 114-8 91-3 
NOVEL, escent lie Sei oe ee ee 97+1 85-5 101-1 93°7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Doody ee. ; Dr aiuto aa. 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
PES HN Nee AEA I PR eg Ca 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
eb ud aiuy ee ney) soca ut wala ee 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Mar. ESA ete ee Cas Seana 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
PASE a aa tat Ps ie a 91-4 84-7 95°7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
LU Ee 8 Waar tii all aepater ne ody a Atala 94-3 83-8 99-0 90°4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
SUT Hd SHY Ny its esa ees cae aie) 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
MUL ime Ly det years aeabish, oa Lime 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
MATIC MEGS MES ete, Allene aheee ee 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
ODS Lee e oun eh Wennh Rona ee 104-9 96°7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
ODL TL ee een ala Ee bes 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
INOVstth Cee ie ech, Cok Oe eee 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
BONA. sicker e SE aeidaide ba 101-1 85-1) 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93°8 
UENCE JOS LAO ag EL Le Aa ae 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
BED be tone ek caine sO ieee 95-4 87°5 99+9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
Mar. Ue Sate, cota iteciterns [eae setae 96°3 86°38 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
PA DET ee et tae e cteiticc tay eae ite ae 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
ENA Be eae a My ec ye co BHT An 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
DUNO Le sake acd iinnc twice 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
DULG Mpa iinet erst so hk eR eee 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
UZ Sandee Rs Panter value ad Mee ec 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
PSL) ey AG ae an eS ND RN UCR Dialing RA Bio 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
OCCA ge a are ea a etree 109- 96°3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 98-2 
INOV EL 1 EVN Mia Md, eR ES Beir) 107°5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 97-0 
Dec. peed ey Tepchateas Is cleispeese arate 106-8 88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 96-4 
Testbed Utah ected tb ance dl omnes “Bl 99-5 86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 90-5 
Feb OM ati erake Men i si eek nace 100-8 86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 94-5 
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working force of 17,993 persons was reported 
by the 192 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 17,311 employees at the beginning of Jan- 
uary. Most of the gain took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—The commencement 
of seasonal activity caused a considerable ad- 
vance in employment, while there was also im- 
provement in furniture, vehicle and other lum- 
ber-using factories; 3,819 workers were taken 
on by the 672 firms making returns, who had 
42,132 on their staffs. This increase was a good 
deal larger than that registered at the begin- 
ning of February in earlier years of the record, 
in all of which the index was lower than on the 

.date under review. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, the gains in Ontario and 
British Columbia being the most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—There was a further 
but somewhat smaller curtailment in employ- 
ment in musical instrument works, 40 of which 
reduced their payrolls from 3,212 persons on 
January 1 to 3,084 on February 1. Practically 
all the decrease was in Quebec. Somewhat 
greater contractions were noted on February 
1, 1927, but the index number then was slightly 
higher. 


Plant Products—Edible—Partial recovery 
from the heavy seasonal losses of the preceding 


month were registered in this division at the 
beginning of February, when the 312 reporting 
establishments enlarged their payrolls by 1,125 
employees to 25,038. Gains were shown in all 
divisions of the group, those in sugar and syrup 
factories being most marked. Considerably 
smaller advances were noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the index number 
then was practically the same. 


Pulp and Paper——The additions to staffs re- 
corded in pulp and paper plants were larger 
than on February 1 of previous years of the 
record, in all of which employment was at a 
lower level. Data were received from 467 em- 
ployers of 60,387 workers, as against 58,351 at 
the beginning of January. ‘The greatest in- 
creases were in pulp and paper mills, but other 
branches of this group were also busier. There 
were general gains except in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, the improve- 
ment in Quebec and Ontario being most ex- 
tensive. 


Rubber Products—Considerable expansion 
in employment was shown in rubber factories, 
37 of which added 246 employees to their pay- 
rolls, bringing them to 14,809 at the beginning 
of February. This increase, which was smaller 
than that noted on the corresponding date last 
year, was chiefly confined to Quebec and On- 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








' Ottawa 


—— | SS | | | | | | 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
Reb vee linc merrier as. SOs zhu lcia ise torres 88-5 
1924 
Reb. 32h. seek. tenis Sis tiller a manetecs arctan 84-7 
1925 
BiG S tlecihocts cists cits: 85-3 101-3 83-0 
1926 
SAN ee le eke ee oe 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Be@bel@e nce uence: « 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Maree see te. 89-6 92-3 87-1 
TNS cits | A PRE gS eth ieee 93-1 94-9 87-7 
May, wen. areyeenis 96-0 100-4 89-8 
DUNO OEE. eae shes ae fore 103-1 89-3 90-2 
July. 104-5 101-6 90-7 
AS Litvs ier era cid tear: 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Sept ee esccacie ee 104-6 103-5 92-3 
OctehPeees. fore 104-3 105-1 93-1 
Noyv lise cseie ees 103-3 103-2 93-6 
Deer es..22 tee 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
JANA los tones 92-5 100-9 90-2 
10f2) 0505) | RR Bh she Sr 93-3 97-2 89-9 
Maryides. toda an. 94-6 98-8 90-1 
Aprile sn ebiss soe 96-8 101-5 92-7 
Mayiinn os conde tees 100-6 104-1 95-3 
June eT eee ee 103-1 109-7 96-8 
July ec eee 104-9 112-7 97-5 
AUS DS cde ee cee 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Septccee ny aaas sae eee 106-4 118-6 93-9 
CEP IER cielo dae 107-2 120-5 99-7 
INOVe le arcsec ee eee 108-0 122-5 99-1 
OCerlts kc eee 107-3 118-6 100-0 
1928 ? 
Janel yc eee | 97-4 108-1 95-1 
Teo EA ieee Mine Oh am 99-0 109-7 95-4 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Feb. 1, 1928... 13-5 1-2 12-5 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
95-7 SOO eas eee 89-0 85-8 
89-7 poy WY wea crag: Be rt AR a 84-7 91-1 
86-1 VICI (egies Pekan 84-2 97-4 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 116-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
97-3 * 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
104-7 100-2 98-9 |} 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
110-5 101-7 86-1 163-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
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tario. The index was higher than in the winter and employment continued in greater volume 
of any other year of the record. than on the corresponding date in previous 

Textile Products—The increase in employ- years since 1920. Silk, woollen, knitting, head- 
ment in the co-operating factories was more wear, garment and personal furnishing and 
pronounced than on February 1, 1927 or 1926, other textile establishments registered import- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








‘ 1 Relative Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
Industries Weight 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing................... 55-7 94-5 90-5 90-7 85-9 79-3 84-9 
Animal Uredends tedihts reer Ane 1:8 94-4 99-1 90-1 84-6 84°7 81-1 
Purand productsn. met eeenee aes “1 76-2 79-9 76-1 78-1 73-1 92-7 
Leather and products............ 2-1 83-5 80-4 82-3 75°9 74-8 80-5 
Lumber and products............ 5-0 86-5 78°5 82°3 81-5 75-5 79-7 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 2°8 86-0 76°5 82°8 85-1 79-0 85-5 
HUIMILOR aN eeae eee er 1-1 95-6 88-9 86-8 81:6 75-2 75-2 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 80°4 74-8 77°3 73°4 67°8 70°3 
Musical instruments.............. “4 70°3 73°5 71°5 61-4 57-7 63-9 
Plant products—edible........... 3-0 90-7 86-4 91-0 91-3 86-3 87-4 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-2 116-8 113-2 109-6 103-2 96-7 99-7 
Pulpiand papers). 4... vee 3-7 128-8 122-2 118-4 108-3 98-1 103-1 
Paper products)... .2h,..c:taen' es 3 8 97-0 96-6 93-3 88-3 86:3 88-8 
Printing and publishing........ 2°7 109-7 108°6 104-7 102-1 98-4 99-4 
Rubber products........:......-- 1-8 103-7 101-6 94-8 91-2 76-6 71-6 
Phextileprogucts sassy strc ne 9-0 98-2 92-8 94-6 91-6 85-8 86-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-6 119-0 116-5 111-0 107-2 99-3 94-6 
Hosiery and knit goads........ 1-7 101-9 94-6 103-5 96-8 86-7 90-3 
Garments and personal furnish- 

INGS ae wea ere ee ie 2-6 74-6 69-3 74-1 73°2 70-6 75-7 

Other textile products.......... 1-1 111-4 101-1 101-8 99-8 98-0 95-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

LIGUOLS eek oie es ee elk 1-7 116-2 107-7 103-2 90-3 93-8 100-3 
Wood distillates and extracts..... “1 139-0 116-4 103-0 103-3 150-3 113-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 91-0 86-3 84:5 80-7 78°9 85-0 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 94-3 87-9 87-9 74-1 66-5 81-5 
Blectric current.................. 1-5 135-1 135-8 121-9 118-6 125-0 116-9 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-3 134-2 135-6 133-8 116-1 116-5 112-0 
Tron and steel products........... 15-3 82-0 78°2 80-5 75-5 65-2 78-5 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

GUCtS i ikcaceac eee kok 1-6 66-0 64-1 60-5 56-4 44-7 62-0 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

OS) stele tres en yea ay 1-3 85-9 83-3 78-6 71-9 65-3 73°9 
Agricultural implements....... 1:0 81-4 78-0 90-1 73-8 46-1 59-3 
andevehicles inhi! 4k iy eee 6°8 92-2 88-1 92-3 90-2 81-9 98-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

LUGE eta WR er Oye Se ne, pola ste ee “4 30-8 21-2 35-6 30:3 25-3 33°3 
Heating appliances............. 6 78-9 86-0 80:4 80:6 67-0 77°5 
Iron and steel fabrication 

(N.O182) Pater etiiek Poa eine 9 120-3 111-6 94-4 84-8 70:1 82-3 
Foundry and machine shop 

PVOGUCER ae aos Moe be ee 6 80-7 75°3 84-2 80-3 68-6 97-7 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 82-2 78:5 79-7 72-8 64:9 73-3 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:9 110-8 105-0 101-6 88-5 76-1 81-7 
Mineral products. .w.s.okidae see 1-1 107°6 106-4 101-0 100-7 96:0 92-9 
Miscellaneous 3.001: cok oes 5 84-6 84-3 91-1 84-3 80-7 88-3 
TOG OMIN ES .o'5 bn 9 save ore 8 oe 0.8 noha atone 4-8 93-9 90-4 82-6 80-6 86-8 97-0 
WELTY ENR sick, ae peste avon eee 5-8 108-2 107-6 99-4 94-1 93-1 104-0 
ROAR acti Wa nie ile ove vce eau 3-4 92-6 92-5 88-0 82-9 81-5 96-6 
Miotallic oresicc.. 4. thee eee 1:6 178-8 177-0 151-9 140-6 148-2 142-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
Bie COME Soe cis 5 Sach sae 8 101-7 99-7 93-3 92-6 72-2 85-4 
Communications................. 2°9 117-5 119-8 115-5 110-7 107-6 104-0 
Melegraphsses on 2 2c eta 6 114-9 115-9 111-8 103-0 97-3 100-4 
muGlemnones es aes «ive oe ee 2:3 118-2 120-8 116-5 112-7 110°3 105-0 
Transportation................... 13-1 107-0 107-7 103-4 101-2 98-4 103-7 
Street railways and cartage...... 2°5 119-8 117-9 110-9 108-6 107-5 111-6 
Steam railways...............00. 9-4 100-7 102-2 97-3 95-1 94-0 99-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-2 146-8 145-1 153-9 151-8 124-9 133-6 
Construction and Maintenance. . 7-8 123-3 128-1 110-2 99-5 98-3 94-2 
MEN GNGS Src ihe ddr crak sexe da TE 3°4 135-2 132-3 132-5 111-0 89-1 89-6 
Highway Ralele 6 sie Syaip a ieittate’ atotot peoseeys “9 830-4 971-1 465-6 468-4 826-8 405-4 
TREY cedar a se knh tees 3-5 95-1 100-3 87-5 83-0 86-2 89-7 
OOPENCOS 5b ioe aoaaccs's ee ee 1:9 126°6 126-1 114-9 107-8 106-8 106-3 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1:0 122-8 122-1 113-6 108-6 109-0 110-2 
Professional. ........... ofl Sate Riayat 2 131-7 124-7 111-8 111-6 111-9 114-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 7 130-2 132-4 117-8 105-4 102-0 98-7 
LUG PR Wilden ee ne ea 8-0 110-9 121-4 103-0 98-2 94-2 91-2 
(pee 9 Ne 2, ak ean Me Adhd 5-4 114-5 129-4 105-6 98-6 93-6 89-6 
VUMUONGSAL Bi Ie os a vd chess a aiagee 2-6 104-0 106-0 98-0 97-4 95-3 94-0 
All Industries.................... 100-0 100-8 99-5 95-4 90-7 86-1 90-6 
a ee) Se eee 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ant increases in personnel. The working force 
of the 516 co-operating firms aggregated 75,895 
persons, as compared with 71,963 in their last 
report. Ontario showed especially noteworthy 
improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
advance in employment in this group was con- 
siderably greater than had been the decline 
recorded at the beginning of January, while 
the index number was higher than in any other 
month of the record, standing at 116.2, as 
against 103.2 on February 1, 1927. Returns 
were tabulated from 123 manufacturers with 
14,038 employees, or 1,023 more than in the 
preceding month. The bulk of the gain was in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 117 firms in this group, 
whose staffs rose from 6,720 on January 1 to 
7,044 at the beginning of February. Practically 
all this improvement took place in Ontario. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
the winter of earlier years of the record. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Contrast- 
ing with the contractions indicated at the be- 
ginning of February, 1927, there was a con- 
siderable increase in employment on the date 
under review; according to 123 manufacturers, 
their labour forces included 9,511 workers, or 
711 more than in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement, 
which was most pronounced in Quebec. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a further, though 
smaller decline, while the situation continued 
to be rather better than on the corresponding 
date a year ago. Data were received from 46 
establishments, employing 10,935 operatives, 
as against 11,051 on January 1. Practically all 
this shrinkage was registered in Ontario. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and steel fac- 
tories, exceeding the losses noted at the be- 
ginning of January. The expansion was parti- 
cularly noteworthy in vehicle, agricultural im- 
plement, shipbuilding, plant machinery, struc- 
tural and other iron and steel works and in 
rolling mills. The improvement in Ontario 
and Quebec was most pronounced. Statistics 
were tabulated from 665 firms whose staffs 
stood at 128,226, as compared with 122,395 on 
January 1. The index was higher than in most 
winters of the record. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, zine 
and copper works and smelters and refineries 
reported heightened activity. The general gain 
was greater, and the index was higher, than 
on February 1 in most years since the record 
was instituted. The working forces of the 103 


co-operating manufacturers included 16,186 em- 
ployees, or 798 more than at the beginning of 
January. Practically all the increases was in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Mineral Products—Seventy-six establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
9,687 workers, as compared with 9,546 in the 
preceding month. Gas, ice and other divisions 
in this group reported the bulk of the advance. 


Logging 


Seasonal expansion was recorded in logging 
camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was smaller than on the corresponding 
date in 1927, but the index number then was 
over 11 points lower. Statements were re- 
ceived from 249 operators employing 39,747 
workers, as against 38,076 on February 1. The 
trend of employment was downward in Que- 
bec, but upward in the remaining provinces. 


Mining 


Coal mining, metallic ore and non-metallic 
mineral mines afforded moderately increased 
employment, there being an increase of 219 
persons in the forces of the operators furnish- 
ing returns, who also numbered 219. Their 
staffs aggregated 48,454 employees, of whom 
28,807 were engaged in the mining of coal, 
13,322 in metallic ores and 6,323 in non-metallic 
minerals, other than coal. Activity had shown 
a falling-off on February 1, 1927, when the in- 
dex, as in the winter of other years of the 
record, was several points lower than on the 
date under review. 


Communications 


The working force of the 186 companies and 
branches reporting stood at 24,439 persons, com- 
pared with 24,893 in the preceding month, most ' 
of the reduction taking place on telephones. 
The number employed was greater than on 
the same date in any of the last eight years, 
in, all of which the tendency was unfavour- 
able. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage——There was an 
upward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, repeating the movement noted 
on the corresponding date of 1927. The index 
was higher than in the winter of other years of 
the record. The 118 co-operating employers 
had 20,740 persons on their payrolls, or 298 
more than in the preceding month. Quebec 
and Ontario registered most of the increase, 
which was largely due to snow removal from 
street railway lines. 


\ 
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Steam Railways—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a much smaller number of workers 
than on February 1 a year ago, were shown in 
steam railway operation; employment conti- 
nued at a rather higher level than on the same 
date in any other year since the record was in- 
stituted in 1920. Returns were compiled from 
102 companies and branches in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 78,720 persons, as com- 
pared with 79,889 on January 1. There were 
decreases in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces and Ontario, while elsewhere improve- 
ment was noted. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a small increase, 
in contrast with the decline noted on February 
1 in most years of the record; 45 employers 
added 148 workers to their payrolls, bringing 
them to 10,135 on the date under review. 
There were small losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, while in Ontario and British 
Columbia there were slightly larger gains. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —For the first time in the history of 
this series, employment in building construc- 
tion showed an increase on February 1, con- 
siderable reductions being usual on that date. 
The index was higher than in the winter of 
any other year of the record. Statistics were 
received from 496 contractors, with 28,570 per- 
sons in their employ, as against 27,953 on 
January 1. Practically all the improvement 
was in Quebec and the Western Provinces. 


Highway —The number of persons employed 
by 126 firms on highway construction and 
maintenance was 7,391, or 1,558 less than in 
the preceding month. The seasonal losses in 
Ontario and British Columbia were especially 
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pronounced, while in Quebec there was a small 
advance. Employment was brisker than in 
the winter of other years of the record. 


Railway—Continued, but smaller contrac- 
tions were noted in railway construction and 
maintenance; the decline was also less exten- 
sive than on the same date of 1927, while the 
number employed was greater than in other 
years for which statistics are available. State- 
ments were tabulated from 40 employers in 
this group, with 29,825 persons on their pay- - 
rolls, as compared with 31,459 in the last re- 
port. Quebec showed improvement, but re- 
ductions in personnel were registered in the 
other provinces. 


Trade 


Following the unusually marked increases in 
employment reported at the Chiristmas and 
holiday season, there was a considerable fall- 
ing-off in the number employed in trade on 
February 1. Although the losses exceeded 
those noted on the corresponding date in pre- 
vious years, employment continued at a higher 
level than in the winter in the other years 
of the record. The 620 trading establishments 
furnishing data reduced their payrolls from 
73,434 employees on January 1, to 67,428 at 
the beginning of February. There were de- 
creases in all provinces, mainly in retail stores, 
although wholesalers were also slacker. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” shows the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on February. 1, 
1928. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 
JANUARY, 1928 


‘THE term unemployment as found in the 

following report has reference to involun- 
tary idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in employment other than 
their own trades, or who are idle owing to ill- 
ness, are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
not included in these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation in 
the membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures refer only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 


The situation among local trade unions at 
the close of January, 1928, varied little from 
that of the previous month, the change in the 
employment percentage being only .2 points 
in advance of that recorded on December 31, 
1927. For the January tabulations returns 
from 1,668 local organizations were received, 
covering a membership of 176,421 persons, 
12,082 of whom, or a percentage of 6.8, were 
without work at the end of the month, in com- 
parison with percentages of 6.6 in December 
and 6.4 in January, 1927. Though the change 
in percentage for Canada, as a whole, appeared 
nominal during January in contrast with the 
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previous month there were fluctuations of con- 
siderable magnitude in various provinces. Of 
these, the most substantial were reported 
among unions in Ontario and Quebec, the de- 
clines in the former province more than off- 
setting the improvement registered in the lat- 
ter. Unemployment in the building group in 
Ontario, due to seasonal depression in that in- 
dustry, accounted in large measure for the ad- 
verse movement in that province, supplemen- 
ted by further contractions of considerable 
volume in the manufacturing industry, mainly 
the fur and iron and steel divisions. The de- 
termining factor in the better situation as ob- 
taining in Quebec was the gain in employment 
registered in the iron and steel group, especi- 
ally among railway carmen, who, although in- 
dicating much short time, reported little actual 
unemployment at the close of January, con- 
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most outstanding reductions in the other prov- 
inces, namely, those of 2.5 per cent in Nova 
Scotia and 2.2 per cent in British Columbia, 
were caused, in the former, by unemployment 
in the coal mines, and in the latter, by greater 
inactivity among carpenters and joiners en- 
gaged chiefly in the shipyards of that province. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
showing the unemployment trend in the largest 
city of each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. The Halifax percentage 
of unemployment during January was the most 
substantial reported in any of the cities used 
in this comparison, and a considerable increase 
over the December percentage of idle mem- 
bers. Vancouver was the next in line with 
12.6 per cent of inactivity, a slight improve- 
ment however, over December. Edmonton 
unions indicated a 10.2 percentage of idleness 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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trasted with the conditions in December when, 
owing to shutdowns, a large number of their 
members were thrown out of work. Of the 
remaining provinces Nova Scotia, Manitoba 
and Alberta unions all reported recessions in 
the amount of work afforded, which were not 
particularly outstanding, while New Brunswick 
showed no change in the percentage of unem- 
ployed members. Of the increases in Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia those reported 
by British Columbia unions were the most pro- 
nounced, and due for the most part, to pre- 
parations consequent upon the opening up of 
the fishing season which takes place early in 
February. In comparison with the returns of 
January, 1927, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan unions alone indicated increases in activity, 
which, however, were quite small; the Mani- 
toba situation remained unchanged, and the 


1926 





in January, in contrast with 5.9 per cent in the 
previous month. St. John and Montreal were 
the only centres in which a better situation 
prevailed during January. In comparison with 
the returns of January, 1927, the Halifax and 
Edmonton reductions were the most notice- 
able, followed by contractions on a smaller 
scale in Vancouver, Toronto and Winnipeg 
unions, while in St. John, Montreal and Regina 
there was an increase in employment afforded. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment by months 
from January 1922 to date. The course in 
January this year changed little from that of 
December, though the slight projection shown 
was in an unfavourable direction, indicating a 
small increase in the amount of inactivity re- 
corded over December. The same conditions 
prevailed when comparison is made with Jan- 
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uary last year, the unemployment curve at the 
end of January, 1928, resting slightly above 
that point reached in the same month of 1927. 


In the manufacturing industries as a whole 
the percentage of idleness was slightly less 
during January than in December, as was 
shown by the returns tabulated from 446 local 
unions with a membership of 50,553 persons. 
Of these 4,170 were without work, a percentage 
of 8.2 as compared with 9.3 per cent in De- 
cember. The change in the unemployment 
figure reported in the iron and steel groups, 
while not being the most substantial reported 
in the industry as viewed from a percentage 
basis, still involved the greatest number of 
workers, and was sufficient to sway consider- 
ably in a more favourable trend the percentage 
for the industry as a whole. Pulp and paper 
makers, hat, cap and glass workers also con- 
tributed a share to the greater activity re- 
ported. On the contrary, unemployment for 
printing tradesmen, cigar makers, garment and 
fur workers was somewhat restricted. In 
making a comparison with the returns of 
January, 1927, when 7.8 per cent of idleness 
was shown, the most noticeable improvement 
took place in the iron and steel group, sup- 
ported by small gains in employment for print- 
ing tradesmen, textile and brewery workers, 
bakers, hat, cap, glove and gas workers. How- 
ever, the contractions in the wood products 
division of the industry, and among paper 
makers, garment, leather and fur workers and 
metal polishers more than counterbalanced 
these gains. 


The 41 unions of coal miners reporting a 
membership of 16,215 persons at the close of 
January indicated a 2.9 percentage of idleness 
as against percentages of 1.4 and .4 in De- 
cember, 1927, and January 1927, respectively. 
From Nova Scotia coal fields a reduction in 
employment of nearly 3 per cent was evidenced 
during January as compared with the previous 
month. In Alberta no change was indicated, 
the percentage of inactivity in both months 
being but nominal, while from British Colum- 
bia no members were reported idle, as com- 
pared with a small percentage of unemploy- 
ment in December. ‘Considerable short time 
was registered by both Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta coal mines, due partly to a falling off 
in orders received. In comparison with the 
January, 1927, situation the changes in Alberta 
and British Columbia coal mines were quite 
small, while in the Nova Scotia areas there 
was an increase in unemployment of over 4 
per cent during the period under review. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported al! 
their members at work in January, contrasted 


with considerable slackness during December. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec were also quite 
actively employed. 

The building trades, with 191 unions re- 
porting a membership of 19,209 persons at the 
close of January, showed a further advance in 
the unemployment which has been apparent 
since the beginning of the fall and winter 
slack season, the January percentage standing 
at 23.2 as compared with 19.1 per cent in 
December. The change over January last 
year, when 22.6 per cent of the tradesmen 
were idle was, however, small. The most 
noticeable curtailment in operations in com- 
parison with December was indicated among 
carpenters and joiners and bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, though painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, plumbers and _ steamfitters, 
granite and stone cutters, steam shovel and 
dredgemen and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
all suffered a reduction in the employment 
available. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
electrical workers and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, on the other hand, were afforded 
a slightly greater volume of work. The im- 
provement in the situation over January, 
1927, for bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES! 
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TABLE II-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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and joiners and granite and stone cutters, was 
slightly more than offset by the declines in 
employment for the remaining tradesmen. 

The change in the transportation industry 
during January, 1928, was merely nominal both 
as compared with December conditions and 
with the January, 1927, situation. During Jan- 
uary this year returns were received and tab- 
ulated from an aggregate of 662 unions, in- 
volving a membership of 59,599 persons, 2,279 
of whom, or a percentage of 3.8, were idle, in 
contrast with 3.6 per cent in December, and 
with 3.5 per cent in January, 1927. Slightly 
greater activity was indicated by navigation 
workers during January than in the previous 
month, which increase, however, the declines 
for steam railway employees (whose returns 
constitute over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting), street and electric rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chauffeurs 
were sufficient to slightly more than counter- 
act. The level of employment in the naviga- 
tion, division was, much lower in January than 
in the same month last year, and street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs also reported a less favourable situ- 
ation. Among steam railway employees, on 
the other hand, there was a .8 per cent increase 
in the work afforded. 

From longshoremen, whose returns are tab- 
ulated separately each month, 13 reports were 
received in January comprising 7,272 mem- 
bers, and of these 1,408, or a percentage of 
19.3, were idle, as compared with a 15.0 un- 
employment percentage in December. An in- 
crease in slackness of 8 per cent was registered 
over January, 1927, the percentage out of work 
at that time being 11.3. 

Unions engaged in governmental service in- 
cluding federal and civic employees, showed 
little change in employment conditions during 
January over both the previous month and 
January last year. Reports were tabulated 
from 14i unions of these workers with 12,505 
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members, 1.2 per cent of whom were idle on 
January 31, as compared with 1.0 per cent of 
inactivity in December, and with 1.3 per cent 
in January, 1927. Federal employees reported 
nominal unemployment in January compared 
with no inactivity in both the months used 
here for comparison, while among civic em- 
ployees there was a slight reduction in the 
amount of work afforded in contrast with De- 
cember and a small increase over January, 
1927. 

The 112 unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades from which reports were received, 
with an aggregate membership of 5,087 per- 
sons, registered 9.8 per cent of unemployment 
at the close of January compared with 6.7 per 
cent in December. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, theatre and stage employees, barbers 
and stationary engineers and firemen all con- 
tributed slightly to the increase in idleness 
over December, the most pronounced reduction 
taking place among unions of barbers. In com- 
parison with the January, 1927, returns, when 
the percentage of inactivity stood at 6.6, all 
of the tradesmen registered a slightly adverse 
situation. 


From the 2 unions of fishermen reporting at 
the end of January with 755 members, 2.6 per 
cent were without work on January 31, as 
against 26.7 per cent at the close of Decem- 
ber and 3.9 per cent in January, 1927. Ade- 
quate work was provided during both Decem- 
ber and January for the lumber workers and 
loggers for whom returns were tabulated, while 
in January, 1927, 1.6 per cent of their mem- 
bers were unemployed. 


Table I on page 298 summarises the returns 
by provinces for January of each year from 
1919 to 1925 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date and table II on page 299 
gives the unemployment percentages recorded 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1928 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of January, 1928, 
as indicated by the average daily placements 
effected showed a decline, both when com- 
pared with that of the preceding month and 
with the corresponding period a year ago, the 
loss in the former comparison being nearly 7 
per cent and in the latter about 2 per cent. 
Construction and maintenance showed the 
greatest gain, due to increased placements in 
the railway and highway divisions, but these 
gains were more than offset by a marked 


decline in logging. Changes in other indus- 
trial groups were nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications declined 
sharply during the first half of the month, 
but showed a marked upward trend during 
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the latter half of the period under review, both 
reaching at the end of January, levels only 
slightly lower than those attained at the 
close of January a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 58.2 
and 66.0 during the first and second half of 
January, 1928, in contrast with the ratios of 
61.3 and 67.6 during the same periods of 
1927. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 52.7 and 61.1 as compared with 56.6 
and 63.4 during the corresponding month of 
1927. 


during the month of January, 1927. Vacan- 
cies offered to the Service during the latter 
half of December, 1927, averaged 877 daily. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of January, 1928, was 846, of which 
537 were in regular employment and 309 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 841 daily, and with 
896 daily during the first half of January, 
1927. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 833 daily 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1,606 during 
the first half of January, as compared with 
1,140 during the preceding period and with 
1,585 daily in the corresponding period of 
1927. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month numbered 1,363 daily, in 
contrast with 1,282 daily during the latter 
half of January a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 934 
during the first half and 900 during the latter 
half of the month under review, as compared 
with a daily average of 972 and 867 vacancies 

57882—5} 




















(508 regular and 325 casual), as compared with 
an average of 813 daily during the corre- 
ponding period a year ago. 

During the month of January, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 22,572 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 20,959 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 13,018, of which 9,671 
were for men and 3,342 for women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 7,946. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
totalled 15,099 for men and 7,765 for women, 
a total of 22,864, while applications for work 
totalled 36,734, of which 25,890 were from 
men and 10,844 from women. The following 
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table gives the placements effected to date by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada:— 


\ 





Placements 
ae Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (40 months)...... 268 ,001 37,904 305,905 
POZO Meee eiess dec hg 366,547 79,265 445 812 
TOD RAR. Bec bt SURE 280,518 75,238 355,756 
ODORS Ca ade ke 297 ,827 95 ,695 393 ,522 
TIAA Rabe cleat A Re pee 847,165 115 ,387 462 ,552 
IRE Le ARES Pome oe ame 247 ,425 118,707 366,132 
TODS ibis dy. cok ethos Malstaie 306,804 106,021 412,825 
OZ Gero ec eles, oe 300,226 109 ,929 410,155 
LOOT chee Ve ay 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (1 month)........ 13,013 7,946 20,959 
Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of about 11 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Janu- 

ary when compared with the preceding month 
‘and also in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were over 19 
per cent less than in December and nearly 
16 per cent below January, 1927, Farming, 
transportation and trade were the only indus- 
trial groups in which more placements were 
made during the month under review than in 
January last year, and these gains were more 
than offset by declines in the other divisions. 
Placements by industrial groups included: ma- 
nufacturing, 40; logging, 43; transportation, 
29; construction and maintenance, 24; trade, 
57; and services, 266, of which 200 were of 
household workers. During the month 89 men 
and 62 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

New Brunswick 

The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January was over 17 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
10 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline of 20 per cent 
in placements when compared with Decem- 
ber, and of nearly 8 per cent in comparison 
with January, 1927. Trade was the only group 
in which more placements were made during 
the month under review than in January, 
1927. Industrial groups in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
“ were: logging, 65; transportation, 31; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 26; trade, 24; and ser- 
vices, 387, of which 291 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was procured 
for 113 men and 58 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 
During January employment offices in the 


Province of Quebec received orders for nearly 
18 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
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month, but nearly 25 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 23 per cent less than in Decem- 
ber, and nearly 29 per cent below January, 
1927. Construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices showed gains in placements over Janu- 
ary last year, but these gains were more than 
offset by large reductions in bush placements. 
The changes in other groups were small. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 103; logging, 287; construction 
and maintenance, 322; and services, 413, of 
which 332 were of household workers. There 
were 700 men and 431 women placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Ontario offices during Janu- 
ary called for 5 per cent less workers than in 
the preceding month, and nearly 2 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 4 per cent in 
placements when compared with December, 
and of over 2 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1927. The manufacturing industries 
and logging showed the largest declines in 
placements from January last year, and were 
responsible for the adverse change under this 
comparison. Construction showed considerable 
improvement. The changes in other groups 
were small. -Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 965; logging, 1,944; 
farming, 353; mining, 111; communication, 50; 
transportation, 118; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,684; trade, 315; and services, 2,782, 
of which 1,896 were of household workers. 
During the month 4,005 men and 1,139 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during January were 11 per cent less than 
in the preceding month, but over 8 per cent 
better than during the corresponding month 
last year. Placements declined over 22 per 
cent from December, and were 1 per cent 
lower than in January, 1927. Construction and 
maintenance showed the largest increase of 
placements over January last year, and farming 
and logging the largest reductions. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufacturing, 
91; logging, 838; farming 354; transportation, 
43; construction and maintenance, 216; trade, 
136; and services, 1,488, of which 1,226 were 
of household workers. There were 1,451 men 
and 529 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1928 



























Vacancies Applicants Regular 

| Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |_———————————_|_ placed same 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1927 
Nova Scotia....... Mere ice ln coe, Seale. 538 55 599 715 151 320 551 270 
Lelie: Oh pron weer... Lie sen Sera neat oe 258 36 312 212 38 174 326 132 
New iGlasgow 29 sssctasici tenets aatet 139 17 138 162 71 49 98 87 
POOLE Vetiye ferrites Ree mis iols Cuuiatals crersisia sol 141 2 149 143 42 100 127 51 
New Brunswick 556 16 671 543 171 384 416 180 
COha thaw ayes econ: « cetebets tceeicisk 93 8 131 85 64 21 46 39 
MV ORCKON Es sce rem es ah etelnttee screens 188 6 208 184 57 127 55 67 
SOS JORG Seok Bie A Ah ate ale Secale 275 332 274 5 236 315 74 
QuieNOO Re: cick stati oe cna ae oness 1,527 360 3,518 1, 448 1,131 25 1,373 1,600 
Tis Git yaks deb leh sec AIA Palin, ah RMT 570 265 487 359 359 0 9 389 
IMonsrealyt eur Re, Ba SER Se 540 57 2 te 531 445 1 971 631 
QuGIE Che. aera dee ssnciasis sya Pau cuales 155 10 462 190 142 3 191 850 
SHELOKOOLON eo ance eos ene see sislens 97 18 188 120 66 16 70 125 
AW ay der NRA YS) ested heh Aerie seein ieee 165 10 264 248 119 2 105 
ONCATION oe ae ane eo ieecee naeeee 10,510 1,060 17,425 10,119 5,144 4,219 9,275 6,403 

PS ClLlOVAllO. wrote csc deletes Nene Seek eee 2 0 212 208 162 46 1 6 
IBrantlondieen digaieirosa ve aoRetoa aoe 254 13 367 244 99 145 353 94 
Oia titaiting carne creienie caterer ers eave ies 215 5 228 214 90 124 154 118 
(Gpiloye te Use ARE A ee Oe eA ad 261 65 267 254 247 5 39 194 
OTE Wille, Si ey dacs cieee sets ots clad 346 3 401 332 312 20 110 514 
THLSITET Ct, cess ily ae Reet de Be iat Sy 84 15 203 94 39 38 109 40 
SEPT MGOM. aeits etree omega s rte 549 17 1,278 526 208 317 1,266 144 
RAMOS tone cn ete cation sisi caclalcrstn 722 17 765 703 60 643 186 100 
Kitchener 147 17 464 193 84 50 278 114 
London 370 382 514 384 243 96 515 260 
Niagara Falls 177 16 275 176 80 91 210 25 
NoreniBbay were catacs tase the. 141 64 845 332 310 22 3 531 
Osawa. deh... kisegt. dete cee wale 249 0 450 Bau 152 69 124 98 
OWA Rees cis he cule rotons ecsis tere nas 678 124 929 711 302 242 859 373 
REMDLOKCY me ee Ser ston be iar tes 218 96 332 297 265 32 14 225 
Peterborougini seg? sigue s aan ote cet 150 34 121 171 88 44 160 90 
PORIVALENUD I Tee ceed aetne were ers 1,175 0 771 742 676 66 29 740 
Sb. Catharines) sues | teers cies 140 14 348 124 54 70 562 128 
SUE MN OMMAG ance ctiakeinetaeiere ats, aneie ae Oth 158 9 179 159 91 68 97 62 
POATUTAR eee iste s seer e clerees ae sinia’elot 111 4 141 111 67 44 120 130 
Sault Sbex Marios wsiserls Mase sels saeots 148 9 480 158 90 27 138 84 
RE CHIOUIL Vere Sul tevic « wlalenecepsiera aitiave: «fae wie 199 7 307 208 206 2 2a 252 
AL EAN TUES Aecl oat Lads ae elated ois bie ale, ae 348 105 289 235 21 19 54 248 
ROTONTO. ahve seyelres Pepe AAAS D cee 3,046 378 7,195 2,932 835 1,727 3,385 1,536 
Wimcl son’ ca ustriaate Siw vinepele anions as < 414 16 5 890 168 2 416 245 
ManitteDayie...t20 ie idee cccdisow.. wade 3,190 53 4,129 3,350 1,980 1,206 848 1,990 
PTPAnCOn seek secs creaisaan incites 105 8 138 99 88 11 39 107 
PATNI oe tree setae = 8 Mazelcsets settee 143 24 129 85 68 17 30 43 
WANTIPS SN cine Heid ates ole hie olere’ = oe 2,942 21 8, 862 8,169 1,824 1,178 779 1,840 
Saskateh ewan es nh ose, da hiescias 2,103 226 2,305 2,008 1,420 550 586 1,301 
LEDS ASPEN GET os dl Mees race Ree re eis leet 40 3 72 31 2 44 16 
Mioose Vawied el once on eioeke te ele oles 356 46 420 385 192 155 243 304 
Norton Battleford i.e smacks aos: 128 10 114 114 93 21 0 42 
PRIN GOTATDED UN foe ee ates eects ce aes oe 449 102 201 183 159 24 22 117 
Pee INGe mde eee. aeeids el iaeear e's sale 452 36 619 475 338 137 176 349 
Saska FOO eee i aid cent ete aeetots 402 16 637 583 475 108 93 362 
Switt: Carrent. eine eee et os ee 59 8 47 45 27 18 5 35 
Weyburn sd. faa « seat. seca eit oes Ds 2 69 66 42 24 3 29 
EY OTICUOMIA: erpdaites osha kid sete toes seks 152 3 126 126 69 57 0 46 
Alberta Vee is TEES Sees Seok ak 2,440 16 3,270 2,432 1,947 436 613 1,768 
Caloariye’ . Gy skigsbespette bye ake, eeaters dei 444 19 1,016 518 363 100 234 350 
WrumMbevleriy ss sserencios aac 194 1 249 155 133 22 46 83 
TL GITOR LONG. . aiies. ae eek nats cite o ons 1,298 45 1,383 1,261 1,105 162 184 1,073 
Meth bridgeel leases we pss heck boa 269 11 388 28 153 128 109 162 
Medicine: EL ats. sewing cisioicis gale sivid «lca 235 0 25 Pally 193 24 40 100 
British Columbia.................... 2,000 89 4,822 2,152 1,069 803 3,132 908 
Cranbrooleni Vi yia Nee See eee ais els Wat 10 6 154 154 0 8 164 
NM ATOODB Se ite ene ae atone 94 6 225 106 66 11 47 39 
ANGLO WAN e atid | tela bes, Baeble desis oe « 8 0 61 8 7 0 0 — 
IN Anant DO ne Coen ee MMe AS ee elo. 71 0 113 69 19 50 76 alge 
IN CISOM SA: Eek i ao nee Me vee ase ete a 63 1 74 62 55 6 41 76 
New Westminster.......¢.....5.-.5- 83 0 184 84 4] 43 168 8 
POTELC TONS er a tte oreo eee ees 59 5 72 55 15 26 59 15 
Prince Georges: wees sue es oes 105 9 89 89 89 0 0 67 
MBPINCe EUUDOT byes Pov cicls Cate cote Sia oers 11 0 69 12 7 5 81 24 
Revelstoke 39 9 54 1 8 5 20 6 
A ANCOUVEL.: Baie ae ted er aennd vate ee 884 31 8,144 1,064 450 430 2,010 400 
BVACLOT Ap Aen ie coloerra OE Rem aerate ict 412 18 OAL 6 158 227, 58 92 
FATES OOM COS eins crctiese os oe scenes esearch 22,864 1,935 36,734 22,502 13,013 7,946 16,794 14, 424 
Men Spence ele coins eae noite 15,099 976 25,890 14,627 9,671 4,695 13,269 11,379 
Wid Cee ais ere eatin eet eis 7,765 959 10,844 7,945 3,042 B20 8,525 3,045 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

There was a decline of 13 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
Saskatchewan during January when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of 7 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were over 9 
per cent fewer than in December, but 11 per 
cent in excess of January, 1927. Farming and 
construction and maintenance placements were 
less than in January last year, but all other 
groups showed increases. Placements by in- 
dustries included: manufacturing, 49; logging, 
322; farming, 427; transportation, 115; con- 
struction and maintenance, 107; trade, 95; and 
services, 847, of which 570 were of household 
workers. During the month 931 men and 489 
women were listed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during January were over 3 per cent less 
than in the preceding month but over 12 per 
cent better than in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements showed a slightly smaller 
percentage of change under each comparison. 
Farming, mining, construction and main- 
tenance services and trade showed increased 
placements over January, 1927, and these gains 
more than offset the declines in all other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
included: manufacturing, 137; logging, 711; 
farming, 429; mining, 143; construction and 
maintenance, 229; trade, 63; and services, 635, 
of which 514 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,608 
of men and 339 of women. 


BririsH CotuMBIA 


During January positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia de- 
clined over 9 per cent from the preceding 
month, but were nearly 5 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month last year. There 
was a reduction of 10 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, but a gain of 
over 3 per cent in comparison with January, 
1927. Increased placements in the manufac- 
turing industries, construction and maintenance 
and services were mainly responsible for the 
gains in placements over January last year, 
as the changes in all other groups were small. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 250; logging, 339; farming, 83; 
transportation, 90; construction and main- 
tenance, 220; trade, 105; and services, 759, 
of which 449 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 774 men 
and 295 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 13,013 placements in regular em- 
ployment, of which 7,849 were persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 1,921 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,419 going to points with- 
in the same province as the despatching office, 
and 502 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

From Quebec offices 45 persons took advan- 
tage of the special reduced fare, 44 going to 
points outside the Province and one within 
the province. The latter, a camp cook, was 
conveyed from Montreal to employment with- 
in its own zone. All the interprovincial trans- 
fers were from Hull, 40 bushmen going to 
camps around North Bay and 4 bushmen to 
the Cobalt. district. 


The Ontario offices granted 604 certificates 
of reduced transportation, 483 provincial and 
121 interprovincial. The bulk of the provin- 
cial movement was to northern Ontario log- 
ging camps which benefited by the transfer of 
472 bush workers, the majority of whom went 
from Fort William, Port Arthur and North 
Bay. North Bay also despatched one engineer 
and one machinist to Timmins, 2 miners, one 
plasterer and one electrical worker to Cobalt 
and one waiter to Toronto. From Port Arthur 
one miner went to a point within its own zone 
and from Sault Ste. Marie one miner travelled 
to Timmins. The Toronto office issued a cer- 
tificate to one watchman for Port Arthur and 
one farm worker for the North Bay zone. 
For mining operations and railway construc- 
ticn work in the Winnipeg zone 90 persons 
were transferred by Ontario offices, 30 mine 
labourers going from Cobalt, including one 
mining surface man, 18 shaft men, 4 deck 
men, 3 engineers, 2 miners, one blacksmith and 
one foreman, 16 shaft miners from Sudbury 
and 44 railroad construction labourers from 
Port Arthur. The Hull zone received 2 car- 
penters from Cobalt, 27 bushmen from North 
Bay and one diamond driller from Pembroke 
and the Montreal zone one waiter from North 
Bay. 

The Manitoba offices transferred 602 persons 
at the reduced rate, 302 provincially and 300 
to employment in other provinces. The Win- 
nipeg office effected the majority of the trans- 
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fers within the Province, 86 construction 
labourers, 66 bushmen, 8 stationmen, 7 hotel 
workers, 3 rock labourers, one baker, 3 cooks, 
3 carpenters, 2 domestics and one timekeeper 
going to Dauphin zone centres, 28 bushmen 
and one female hotel worker to points in the 
Winnipeg zone and 80 farm labourers and 8 
farm domestics to various Manitoba districts. 
The remaining provincial certificates were 
granted by the Dauphin office to 3 railroad 
construction labourers, one rock man and one 
bushman bound for employment in the 
Dauphin zone. The 300 persons travelling to 
points outside the Province were all despatched 
by the Winnipeg office, the Port Arthur zone 
receiving 233 bushmen, 8 rivetters, 6 construc- 
tion labourers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 farm hands, one 
fisherman and 10 hotel and household workers, 
the Regina zone 3 female hotel workers and 
one cook, Estevan one tank man and one 
chambermaid, Prince Albert 3 cooks and one 
bush foreman, Saskatoon one cook, North Bat- 
tleford one millwright and Edmonton one 
domestic. The balance of the movement was 
of twenty farm hands and 4 farm domestics 
who were sent to Saskatchewan rural points 
and one farm hand’ to a situation in Alberta. 
Persons using reduced rate certificates issued 
by Saskatchewan offices were 279 in number, 
and of these 256 were going to provincial em- 
ployment and 23 to points outside the Prov- 
ince. Of the transfers within the Province 
212 were bushmen mainly for camps in the 
vicinity of Prince Albert who received their 
certificates from the Saskatoon, Regina, Prince 
Albert and Moose Jaw offices. From these 
centres in addition 37 farm hands and farm 
domestics sought work in the various agri- 
cultural parts of the Province. The Regina 
office also sent one baker to Swift Current. 
The remainder of the movement provincially 
was of hotel and household workers for the 
Prince Albert, Moose Jaw and Regina zones. 
Of those travelling to other provinces 17 were 
for the Dauphin zone including 8 station men 
going from Saskatoon, 2 rock drillers from 
Yorkton, 5 bushmen from Regina and 2 rail- 
road construction blasters from North Battle- 
ford. Regina, in addition, issued certificates 
to one domestic destined for New Westminster 
and one housekeeper for Montreal, while from 
Moose Jaw 2 bushmen were despatched to the 
Fort William zone and 2 farm labourers to 
employment in the Province of Alberta. 


Of the 316 certificates issued by Alberta 
offices 314 were for various stations within the 
province and 2 for other provinces. From 
Edmonton 206 bushmen, 5 miners, 6 carpen- 
ters, 10 cooks, 7 sawyers, 3 mine labourers, one 
waitress, one blacksmith, one bookkeeper, 2 
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porters, one housekeeper, 2 engineers and one 
female hotel worker were all transported at 
the reduced rate to stations within the terri- 
tory covered by that office, one tile setter, one 
carpenter and one painter to the Calgary zone 
and 25 farm labourers to various sections 
throughout the province. The Calgary office 
despatched 13 bushmen, one waitress and 2 
chambermaids to employment within its own 
zone and 19 farm hands and 5 farm domestics 
to provincial rural districts. Those who 
travelled without the Province were for British 
Columbia points, one farm hand securing a 
certificate from the Calgary office for trans- 
portation to Revelstoke and one housemaid 
from Edmonton for Vancouver. 


The business conducted by British Columbia 
office included transfers of 75 persons, 63 of 
whom were sent at the reduced rate to points 
within the Province and 12 to other provinces. 
Provincially, the Vancouver offices shipped 8 
carpenters, 2 bridge builders, 2 cooks, one 
blacksmith, one cement finisher, one edgerman, 
one fireman and one flunkey to the Penticton 
zone, 10 bushmen, to Cranbrook and 3 miners, 
one flunkey, one waitress, one engineer and 
one cook to employment in the Vancouver 
zone. From Nelson 6 bushmen and one farm 
labourer, from Penticton one sawyer and from 
Prince George 15 bushmen, 2 cooks and one 
bridgeman all went to stations within their 
respective zones. In addition, Prince Rupert 
sent 2 bushmen to camps around Prince George 
and one carpenter within its own zone. The 
interprovincial movement was entirely to farm 
areas, Alberta receiving 7 agricultural labour- 
ers, Saskatchewan 3 farm hands and one farm 
domestic and Manitoba one farm labourer, 
the majority coming from Vancouver. 


Of the 1,921 persons who made use of the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 450 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 336 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 181 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 3 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and one by the Kettle Valley 
Railway. 


The Eastern Ontario Townships Good 
Roads Association, at a convention held at 
Ottawa in February, adopted a_ resolution 
favouring the inclusion of farmers among the 
classes covered by the provincial Workmen’s. 
Compensation Act and pointing out that the 
protection given by the Act to other indus- 
tries was denied to the farmers, who mostly 
employed unskilled labour, and were held 
individually responsible for injuries. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


I N recent weeks the question of unemploy- 
ment in the United States has been receiv- 
ing considerable public attention in that coun- 


try, this fact being due to what apparently is 


a growth of some consequence in the numbers 
out of work during the latter months of 1927 
and the early months of the current year. 
While it. is not known exactly how many are 
unemployed, estimates of the number have 
ranged well into the millions, and from the in- 
dexes available and the statements made by 
reliable authorities, it would seem that the em- 
ployment situation is now less favourable than 
at any time since 1920. In New York State 
the Governor ordered a special investigation 
as a preliminary to dealing with the situation. 
The index number of employment in manu- 
facturing industries, compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, shows a 
cumulative falling off in each of the last three 
months of 1927. The figure for December, 85.1 
(the base of 100 being the average of 1923), 
shows less employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries than in any other month of the last 
. three years. The average of these index num- 
bers for the months of 1927 is 88.5 points, 
compared with 100.0, 90.3, 91.2 and 91.9 for 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively. A 
figure compiled by the American Federation of 
Labour, showing the percentage of its mem- 
bership unemployed in twenty-three of the 
leading American cities, shows, on the average, 
13.8 per cent unemployed in October to De- 


cember, 1927, and 17.8 per cent in January, 
1928. In this case comparison with earlier 
dates cannot be made, as the record only com- 
menced during last year. 

The condition at present existing is ascribed 
only in part to an actual decline in economic 
activity. The increasing productivity of 
labour, due to new machinery in industry, is 
stated to be an important fundamental cause, 
and recently the Secretary of Labour called 
attention to this factor. A table which ap- 
pears in the March issue of the Bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York quotes De- 
partment of Labour figures which state that 
the increase in the productivity of labour, due 
to the introduction of labour-saving machinery, 
ranges from 26 per cent to 211 per cent in 
the case of the ten more important divisions 
of the manufacturing industry, over a period 
of eleven years. Industries other than manu- 
facturing, notably railroad transportation and 
agriculture, are reported to show a like ten- 
dency. While large numbers of the displaced 
and diverted workers have been absorbed in 
newer industries, such as automobile servicing, 
the radio trade, etc., and the growth of the 
hotel ‘and restaurant business, not all of them 
have become so established. One fact that 
adds strength to the belief that a considerable 
share of the present unemployment is largely 
due to the further mechanization of industry 
is that it is largely centred in the north-east- 
ern industrial States. 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN CONTRACTORS AND THE BUILDING 
TRADES COUNCIL, TORONTO 


{s the Lasour Gazerre for February, page 

201, there appears the text of agreements 
between certain organizations of carpenters 
and certain organizations of employers in To- 
ronto as to wages, working conditions, etc., 
from January 1, 1928. One of the above agree- 
ments was signed between the General Con- 
tractors Association of Toronto and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and this organization of employers has 
also signed an agreement with the Toronto 
Building Trades Council, with which the To- 
ronto locals of the United Brotherhood are 
affiliated, the text being as follows: 


BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, TORONTO 


WorKING AGREEMENT between the General 
Contractors’ Association of the City of Tor- 
onto, Parties of the First Part and Toronto 
Building Trades Council, Parties of the Second 
Part. 

It is hereby agreed that in the event of a 
dispute arising or any disagreement existing 
between any of the trades represented by the 


Parties of the Second Part and the Parties of 
the First Part, which dispute may tend to 
cause a sympathetic strike or general lockout, 
(as distinct from an individual trade strike) 
that before any definite action is taken the 
matter in dispute shall be submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation composed of three repre- 
sentatives of the Building Trades Council and 
three members of the General Contractors 
Association. This Board ghall meet upon 
notification by either party, within twenty- 
four hours (24) of such notification and shall 
render its decision within a further forty- 
eight hours (48) of such reading, unless this 
latter period is extended by mutual consent. 

This Agreement shall remain in effect from 
the date of signing until notice in writing to 
the contrary has been given by either party. 

Dated at Toronto, this 23rd day of Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

Signed on behalf of the General Contractors 
Association of Toronto. 


Isaac ILSLEY, P. W. Price, 
Chairman, Secretary. 
Signed on behalf of The Toronto Building 
Trades Council. 
J. L. GILLANDERS, 
President 


Wo. VARLEY, 
Secretary. 
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CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics compiles each year data as to 
rates of wages, hours of labour, etc., under 
the union scales for certain trades in the 
‘principal cities in the United States. The 
information secured is published in detail an- 
nually in special reports issued the following 
year; but summaries of the figures are given 
in the Monthly Labour Review published by 
the Bureau. The issues for September and 
November contain information as to the 


figures for May 15, 1927, with comparisons | 


with previous years. 

The Bureau publishes the hourly rate of 
pay for each trade in each city on May 15, 
as specified in the agreements between the 
unions and employers. The number of em- 
ployees working under these agreements is 
also given, the hours per week and the week- 
ly wages for a full week’s work. It is stated 
that it has not been found practicable to 
secure from the unions or the employees 
themselves data as to actual or average week- 
ly earnings. 

The Bureau analyses the data as to trade 
union scales, calculating index numbers of 
rates of wages per hour, full time hours per 
week and wages per week full time. The 
accompanying table gives these index num- 
bers for all trades and cities for previous 
years, the data going back to 1907. This 
information is given from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerts, the last article on the 
subject being in the issue for December, 1926. 


InpEx Numbers or Union WAGE Rates AND Hours OF 
TLasour IN THE UNITED States As OF May EACH YEAR, 
1907 ro 1927. 


(1913=100-0) 


Index numbers of— 


k Rate of 
Year Rate of | Full-time] wages 
wages hours. | per week 


per hour | per week | full time 


HOD Matric cktoeiyeca ste elas ck 89-7 102-6 91-5 
TQOSIa ce cite ctranera Sieleleselohesn 91-0 102-1 92-5 
OOO ce states sam s:tcyaaies oieksvsiay sch 91-9 101-9 93-3 
DOLORES uctatonstansy suatentressh-k Senne 3 94-4 101-1 95-2 
TOTES Sesh dach ey dab pesto: 96-0 100-7 96-5 
DOU Zatlers nae stele strane e reba. 97-6 100-3 97-7 
MOUSER: srtaclebstaraa sree aicie cles 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Oe CORRE Ci Oe agen Onan oe 101-9 99-6 101-6 
BO LUI vin closate eco vo o/ ee mieten x 102-8 99-4 102-3 
SOIGMO. iia re iwida dae saaee wes 107-2 98-8 106-2 
LO Dian srr. case heeord site crete 114-1 98-4 112-4 
DOU SIeee wie aiclaensteta nol orelovelar on ois 132-7 97-1 129-6 
LOGE Nees Sates) sNevecs Sesots. ei etctone Soest 154-5 94-7 147-8 
RPA Bie 55.3 afore tilacny 9d oh wh fs 199-0 93-8 188-5 
RUZ Eres ote reaus worse ves 205-3 93-9 193-3 
TQ 2 OMe an aibttiee «Sa eaters anmaas 193-1 94-4 183-0 
LO Dita Nepeversis\ ate lal eavetwvate'oe.(si she 210-6 94-3 198-6 
DO Darr ctes ve Whatolaistciyy of, iaberarsese. tere 228-1 93-9 214-3 
Le Oe ererte ctensisl<cioteteree es 237-9 93-0 222-3 
NG 2G eenerater ster ctour el etelers cleteiel sets + 250-3 92-8 233-4 
LOD Trina Aacttls wenei sheen Rios is 259-5 92-4 240-8 


The data cover Bakers, Building Trades (41 
trades), Chauffeurs and Teamsters and Driv- 
ers, Granite Cutters and Stonecutters, Laun- 
dry Workers, Linemen, Longshoremen, Print- 
ing Trades (book and job offices 10 trades; 
news offices, 8 trades), and Street Railway 
Employees. The number of employees in- 
cluded in the compilation was 835,924 in 66 
cities. It will be observed that figures for 
railway employees, coal miners, iron and steel 
workers, etc., are not included, 

The average rate per hour for all trades in- 
cluded in the calculation was found to be 
$1.19 in 1927 as compared with $1.148 in 
1926, the 1927 average being 3.7 per cent 
above that for 1926, 127.3 per cent higher 
than 1917, 159.5 per cent higher than in 1913, 
174.8 per cent higher than in 1910 and 189.2 
per cent higher than in 1907. 

All hourly rates have been converted to 
equivalent weekly rates and all weekly rates 
have been reduced to equivalent hourly rates. 
Taken collectively, weekly rates in 1927 were 
3.2 per cent higher than in 1926, 114.3 per 
cent higher than in 1917 and 163.1 per cent 
higher than in 1907. Because of reductions 
in hours of labour, weekly rates have not 
increased to the same extent as hourly rates. 
In 1927 the regular hours of labour were 0.5 
per cent lower than in 1926, 7.7 per cent 
lower than in 1918, and 10 per cent lower 
than in 1907. 

A table is included showing index numbers 
of changes in the wages of the building trades 
since 1913. 


Inpex NumMBERS OF UNION Rates or WaAqGES PER Hour IN 
THE BUILDING TRADES 


(19138 =100) 
Index 
Year numbers 

BONES AL oa VON) BRE ap Cai RU AV 100 
PIAS Oe ee icia iit gRt ore es here Oe LetOTR IG aderrot lal ovement tse fo [a 102 
OM Ha Sated lerdal ae ale nage US ai Rees DART Coiba Aa 103 
CO TG Ree rei ase ol ach segape scene AIT hate acca get leneratan mate 106 
DON 7 /Ar dak SEA aa yd hs Seeing ates Ste. THON Bpeadinaebs can a AR Teas 113 
TOTS rr Tr Ps 2 St oar RMN Ma islet viel Vasher alanrera td 126 
De OD NCU oe aay Map i ET Rt 145 
DGD PDL McA A Sal AAR nk AN Gh A nO RU Oo 197 
QD PEN AR ANE EMRE: ; (Guna ce lows Mien cncls Wemlnvleney seas, Wate 200 
Oe UN | Pen ete, We nao ERAR OE: 6 WR UUM De Rina Feo A dey 187 
TO OG IREAN OT ie Ee A eit a 5 CRM eRe oy, Vaal n amtckels waters © 207 
TOD ARR RNAI OND Lay etch WERE arog sich Pakanss attr Sea 224 
GROG a he ghr od haan eatee ONIN A Fe RN eA A Sieneaeni eaat a 233 
TOD Ge re aie Sieh eee ISM, Dricua cheer mateestatre ca Git 248 
gar (a ot Tah rd Ni ei PADRE Us CE Rt eee SL a ee 257 





The United States Bureau of. Labour Statis- 
tics in 1921 published in the Monthly Labour 
Review for February an index number of earn- 
ings per hour of wage earners generally for the 
period 1840 to 1920, using such data as was 
available for the various lines of employment 
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except agriculture. In the same Review for 
February, 1928, this index number has been 
brought down to 1926. The figures up to 1920 
were given in the Lasour Gazerte for March, 
1921, page 420, and the table continued down 
to 1926 is given herewith. 

The Monthly Labour Review contained the 
following :-— 


The early part of 1920 was a period of great 
industrial activity and in this period employ- 
ment and hourly earnings reached their highest 
point. A sharp downward trend of employment 
occurred in the latter part of the year. There 
was a great reduction in employment in the 
depressed year, 1921, accompanied, as might be 
expected, by a reduction in wage rates. The 
slump continued in 1922. As business condi- 
tions improved in 1923 there was a gain in 
wage rates which has been augmented each 
succeeding year. 

Jt must not be assumed that changes have 
been alike in all lines of employment. Heavy 
factors in the upward trend since 1922 are the 
trades engaged in baking, building, stonework, 
auto driving, freight handling and_ printing. 
All of these trades were particularly active 
during recent years and they have had very 
substantial wage increases. The building trades 
aud all of these trades collectively had a wage 
rate 26 per cent higher in 1926 than in 1920. 
Anthracite-coal workers had an increase of 10 
per cent in the latter part of 1923. On the 
other hand, earnings per hour in many lines 
were considerably lower in 1926 than in 1920. 
To illustrate. there was a decrease of 32 per 
cent in hourly earnings in cotton manufactur- 
ing, of 22 per cent in woollen manufacturing, 
of 15 per cent in the iron and steel industry, 
and of 6 per cent in railroad wages, all as 
between 1920 and 1926. 


There is also published a table of index num- 
bers of wages on farms collected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the basis 
of rates in 1910-14 equal 100. The Bureau of 
Labour Statistics converted these index num- 
bers to the basis of rates in 1913 equal 100, 
the same basis as the other index numbers of 
wages computed by the Bureau. That part of 
the table of index numbers of farm wages 1866 
to 1926 on the basis 1913 equals 100 is included 
herewith. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF ek eh RATES, 1866 to 
192 


(Years 1866 to 1878 in gold) 











(1913=100) 
Index Index 
Year Num- Year Num- 

ber ber 
LRG GU. ot ke eee kee 53 (OOO Mee tee es 92 
TS69E a4 oe aoa ee 52 TOTO RT Ey. Petr 4h oy 93 
LS AnOrnl S10 seep eee 57 TRONS ee eae 93 
ASU OVs S(O ete 54 q DEH ARE tty Oe a eel 97 
IS 79vorc1880) ss yee LUC RSS ee Silay Pete ne ae 100 
IS80;orm18S oie a. 60 UNO) ak A aaa oa 97 
ISStrorelS82. fe 63 OM Meee tots 8 cae coc 98 
ASSHiGE S856 es ee 63 191 Geiser seat. b 108 
ISSTOrSSSo eae 63 TON ae ee oh nee 4 135 
ISS9ior SOO ee es 63 IOUS eaeere Ants it.) 169 
1SOPior 1892.2). eee 64 TOUGHER. Shoe honk Rs 198 
SOR i Peeters.’ teem 64 TO 20) Pew: oh ist ley 230 
TSQAA ree mumeie meee 59 TOMA ake at etn ge 144 
1 Shier gd oo: Mea a ae 60 19208 eee ee Le 140 
LSOSS Abe See nee 63 OOS eee ks 160 
1SOOS eas eee os eee 65 LOR ae ee ee 160 
L902) ae ee es 8 ee ges 16) TODS Ee Pe ys ae 162 
190G: oehe 9). hee oe 88 192 Gyre eee... : 164 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1926 
(Exclusive of Agriculture) 


(Currency basis during Civil War period, 1913=100) 


a6UQ606@aeaIHN0cu7=a—e—az0_—?#é—0—@S0—0S=$—NOoooeoqolqeaqoOOS=~=~_S_ 


Index 
Number 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1928 


HERE was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 63 
cities during January as compared with the 
preceding month, but the aggregate was higher 
than in January, 1927, and also than in the 
same month in any other year since this record 
was instituted in 1920. The co-operating muni- 
cipalities reported permits for building esti- 
mated to cost $7,708,904, as compared with 
$11,755,566 in December, 1927, and $5,676,537 
in January, 1927. There was, therefore, a re- 
duction of 34.4 per cent in the former, but an 
increase of 35.8 per cent in the latter more 
significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had granted over 600 per- 
mits for dwelling valued at more than $3,000,- 
000 and over 1,200 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $3,900,000. In 
December, authority was granted for the erec- 
tion of some 550 dwellings and 1,200 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$3,400,000 and $7,000,000, respectively. 


New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authorized as compared with December, the 
last named showing the greatest gain. Of the 
declines recorded in the remaining provinces, 
those of $1,472,082 and $1,775,522 in Quebec 
and Ontario respectively, were most pro- 
nounced. 


As compared with January, 1927, there were 
increases in all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta. The most marked advances 
were in Ontario and Quebec, where they stood 
at $1,803,980 and $1,024,020, respectively. 

In Montreal and Toronto, there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with the preceding month, 
but increases over the corresponding month 
last year. Winnipeg showed an advance in 
both comparisons, while in Vancouver the Jan- 
uary total was less than in either December 
or January, 1927. The following cities reported 
increases in both comparisons—New Glasgow, 
Sydney, Moncton, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, 
Brantford, Hamilton, Kingston, London, 
Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie; York Townships, 
Riverside, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Regina, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, New 
Westminster, Point Grey and North Vancou- 
ver. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
eran ae BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 


Cities January, | December,| January, 
1928 1927 927 
$ $ $ 
PAE Charlottetown. eae sie dene sole oes | Re co are - 
Nova Scotia.......... 25,240 29,335 6,989 
nal © EW EG et alah ies Oke IN 18,335 29,335 4,350 
New Glasgow....... DHOOO: \ircees surest |e m aber eet 
ESV ONE Yet eters A DAO NRE nS. 2,639 
New Brunswick..... 15,865 12,100 254,257 
Rredericton..6.o:8 6 |eoeee ae oer 3,075 157 
FI MONCTOMM selenite ate 38, 800 ZOO arsine oe ae 
BOAO OLD eae 12,065 15,40 254,100 
Quechee hohe ee 1,944,850 | 38,416,882 920,830 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
neuve.............| 1,225,480 2,431,225 839,305 
*@uebecwi tt ven are 583,570 Da PATA 39,350 
Shawinigan Falls.... S SOOM Lee 1,075 
TS herbrookese ie «Ala eee enn ae 65,000 17,700 
*Three Rivers....... 27,300 769,375 8,400 
*Westmount...... A 100,000 124,007 15,000 
Ontario) akcunc.as 4,213,114 | 5,988,636 2,409,134 
Bellevallevys2 ice) oe 8,500 536,550 3,700 
Trantlordiasce aeckr ots 14,648 6,585 3,150 
Chathann tae pascae 18,000 51,900 22 line 
*Fort William........ 2,920 8,200 4,000 
Galpee te ey oee 900 2,500 5,363 
‘Guelph ase. Ah. 11/225 3,295 26,975 
eiiamilbonepaee vases 250, 600 185,000 139,000 
PIONS BLOM da Need tacts 6,770 955 you 
Sicitechenemi a. Lee 7,196 13, 162 7,986 
*COnGoneree. ee nee 101,550 63,250 31,650 
Niagara Falls....... 55,450 43,540 53,915 
sha ware ween: 51,500 278,875 12,665 
SOutawaree i) Were ot 75,100 491,720 59,300 
Owen Sound........ 2,500 WOOO sess emai 
*Peterborough....... VOLO 9,525 16,835 
*PortsArthureciss sec 633,675 12,909 101,708 
Motratiord \taeas ee 1,100 2,300 450 
*St. Catharines...... 33,910 84,915 29,925 
+S tuihom ast esasesr:. 800 550 340 
ATMS Ge Ee es rags 15,201 75,765 11,530 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 8,145 DN TAON By iryeetcaten coe 
DL OFONtOs se saene ee 2,162,329 | 3,330,107 437,480 
York and East 
York Townships.. 380, 150 237,850 146,215 
Welland? a.fjsoteaen's Boon 8,515 6,750 
FWANUSODS fara. ce are 190,175 410,625 116,440 
ord oe. eer 4,000 17,800 34,500 
Riverside........... 80,800 25,825 37,800 
Sand wichwzls s/n. 54,100 11,050 47,500 
Walkerville......... 38,000 49,000 40,000 
Woodstock aang... 5: 1,000 23,628 6,455 
Manitoba............. 127,475 106,352 55,965 
*Brandonl ys. o.ceses 825 SOZO0OM IR aes oe ee 
St. Boniface. :......: 17,000 11,602 4,315 
*Winnipes. ln hooee ce) 109, 650 64,750 51,650 
Saskatchewan....... 53,950 78,900 33,105 
*Moose Jaw...... ; 5,300 29,800 3,250 
*Rezing: acco neeet ss 31,650 8,450 23,155 
*Saskatoon: Ji bis... 17,000 40,650 6, 700 
Albertacic. ccs ..a0. 3: 130,922 50,633 145,225 
4@alearyn. oes 101,317 39,613 101,421 
HH dimmontonesscsees os 13,650 3,025 35,950 
Lethbridge......... 15,430 7,770 7,854 
Medicine Hat....... 525 DO DUNE sas Ueee anes. 
British Columbia....| 1,197,453 | 2,072,728 1 Sbls0a2 
RSamMlOOps. erie oase 4,000 320 3,000 
INSnaIMION, aie ees 6 BHOSOMES HM ace the ss 141,600 
*New Westminster... 92,145 12,150 52,383 
Prince Rupert....... 1 12,900 5,850 
*Vancouver.......... 587,640 968, 385 1,258,545 
Point, Grey s..c5: 343,690 124,300 264,540 
North Vancouver. 29,910 8,450 19,995 
South Vancouver.. 78,600 80,950 82,700 
VACCONIAA en ee eLeee 55,488 915,273 22,419 
Total—63 Cities...... 7,708,904 | 11,755,566 5,676,537 
*Total—35 Cities..... 6,479,668 | 10,190,436 4,716,881 





1 Not received. 
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The value of the permits issued by 68 cities 
in January of the years 1920-28 is shown be- 


- low:— 

Year Value 

TOQS Me ES 7 eee 
LOT id) Cook ibs ke ete ee ett one ULE ean DL aa neeaeg: 
EEO Gitte Woah, Sune Ube onal Biles May a 4,719,534 
LEO DAS)A GNSS) ait REA MSIE A) 5,447,270 
Be ALLUNY WC i Cnt: War \ chao aeRO MR Tk 4,460,579 
DSi hie Ws Ate Sukh a eee 4,139,498 
BO ke oc us et she hey Be Riots Si Z00oL 
TOD lean Nee ye Ve 2,595,564 
POZO Mee way: 4,017,024 


The 1928 figure for January was the greatest 
in the record of nine years, being larger by 
30.8 per cent than in 1927, the previous high 
level, while wholesale prices of building mater- 
ials continued to be lower than in previous 
years since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 68 cities in Jan- 
uary, 1928, and December and January, 1927. 
The 35 cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause:— ~ 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work’is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Two of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 


the current standards of the district in these 


respects. The schedules are given below. 

Six contracts were awarded for interior fit- 
tings (Group “B”) containing the general fair 
wages clause and other conditions for ithe pro- 
tection of the labour employed, as sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council which 
reads as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 


who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 


such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to_the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and. workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
decide what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and hours. Immediately 
upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such de- 
cision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to 
do, or to pay to any employee or employees for 
any services performed or for any hours of 
labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour hereunder 
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regarding overtime and classification, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so 
fixed and deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees. belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
auented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Minis- 
ter of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in_ the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the coutract have been duly complied with; or, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further de- 
tailed information and evidence as the Minis- 
ter may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
that the conditions herein contained to secure 
the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in 
respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 


for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main Contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of sub-contractor; the con- 
tract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of Can- 
ada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision: 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLIc WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Renewal of a wharf at Bella Bella, Skeena 
District, B.C. Name of contractor, John Cur- 
rie, Prince Rupert, B:C. Date of contract, 
February 8, 1928. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $3,955.87. 











Rates of Hours Hous 
Trade or Class Wages not per per 
of Labour less than Day Week 
$ cts 
per day 
Boomman........e00<. 7 50 8 48 
Bridgeman. lilse tos @ 00 8 48 
Derrickman, 2k 7 50 8 48 
Bierman) a eae laps 5 00 8 48 
habourers). asic 4 00 8 48 
Pirigmeers' ia vaaieesaa 8 50 8 48 
Pile driver foreman... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver man....... 7 50 8 48 


Reconstruction of the coal wharf at Trois 
Rivieres, P.Q. Name of contractors, Dufresne 
Construction Company, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 9, 1928. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $189,754.60. 

Dredging a channel and basin at Murphy’s 
Pond, Port. Hood, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Roderick McDougall, Port Hood, N.S. Date 
of contract, February 10, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $0.50 per cubic yard, place measure- 
ment, approximate expenditure, $11,500. 

Docking, repairing and painting of Dredge 
PW.D. No. 1 (Fielding). Name of contrac- 
tors, St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, St. John, N.B. Date of 
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contract, January 30, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $26,000. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Interior alterations to the Post Office Build- 
ing including freight elevator and hoist and 
mastic basement floor, Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Kye ‘Construction Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, February 
6, 1928. Amount of contract, $20,410 for gen- 
eral work and $5,656 for mastic basement floor. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
r less than Day — 
$ cts. 
per day 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers 10 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 7 50 8 
Gonerete finishers .4;.0. aes ou slecee 8 00 8 
@Woncrete workers. ....cciccecsaseeee 4 40 8 
Electrical workers...............- 8 00 8 
per hour 
WEA OUFCTS ters. chee Sota EA ae eC 05 8 or 9 
per day 
Wathers-—mi etal s.scusss. sereeeiee 8 0 
or per yard 
0 09 8 
per day 
Lathers—wood.........-..csseeee- 8 00 
or per yard 
0 8 
. per day 
Painters and glaziers............... 7 0 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 9 00 8 
Roolers—patents. 3.3. :.) pecna eon 6 50 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 8 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 8 00 
Teamsters with team and wagon. . 10 00 9 





Construct and instal interior fittings (in oak) 
in the Public Building at Rockland, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The J. T. Schell Com- 
pany, Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,021. 

Supply and instal interior fittings (in solid 
B.C. fir) in the Public Building at Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I. Name of contractor, Major Schur- 
man, Summerside, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
February 4, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,050. 

Alterations and additions to plumbing and 
heating in the Governor General’s Quarters at 
the Quebec Citadel, Quebec, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Napoléon Ferland, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 30, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $7,428. 

Supply and instal interior fittings (in oak) 
in the Public Building at St. Jacques de 
PAchigan, P.Q. Name of contractors, The In- 
terior Hardwood Company, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 29, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $1,185. 

Interior fittings (birch) in the Public Build- 
ing at Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Interior Hardwood Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, January 25, 
1928. Amount of contract, $3,960. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Clearing, grubbing, crosswaying, grading, cul- 
vert excavation, ete., of proposed Hudson Bay 
Railway line from Mile 356.5 to Fort 
Churchill, in the Province of Manitoba. Name 
of contractors, Stewart and Cameron Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, November 
1, 1927. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


No construction contracts having a valua- 
tion of $3,000 and over were placed by this 
department during the month of February. 


Post Orrice DppaRTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in February, 1928, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Offlce Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 








Nature of Orders Amount 


of Orders 





nd stamps and brass crown seals............ $ 668 31 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 859 73 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 

OUCH S Oe alates Aatak De ISSR 2 ieee allied RI os 8,992 25 
Stamping pads; ink. ete, i.) bach ue ee en: | 291 15 
Bag Hien ee acs dais hte coe ee 3,047 10 
Beales ses ce cke as citi s iar seek ene 776 60 
Rural mailboxes) 390.72, see eee 25,416 00 
Letter botes A057. 2005 LO ee 396 00 








Mines Regulations for Manitoba are in 
course of preparation by Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
commissioner of mines for the province. The 
department is securing full information con- 
cerning the recent disaster in the Hollinger 
mine at Timmins, Ontario, and it is stated 
that the new regulations will include pro- 
tective measures for workmen under similar 
conditions. 





In reply to a question in the British House 
of Commons as to how many women were 
employed in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the Central Provinces, and 
in the salt mines of the Punjab, and whether 
any proposals for the gradual withdrawal of 
these women were being considered, the 
Under-Secretary of State for India said that 
on an average there were 28,392 adult females 
employed daily in those provinces in coal 
mines below ground, and 18616 above 
ground. In the salt mines of the Punjab the 
average was 223 daily. Proposals were under 
consideration for the gradual withdrawal of 
the women employed below ground. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


THE movement in prices during the month 
was toward slightly lower levels, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index of wholesale prices being down some- 
what from the levels of the previous month. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.03 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, as compared with $11.19 for January; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for February, 
1926; $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 
for February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 for 
February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
The decline was due mainly to the substanti- 
ally lower prices for eggs, while less important 
declines occurred in the prices of pork, bacon, 
lard, butter, beans, prunes, yellow sugar and 
potatoes. The most important advance occur- 
red in the price of beef, while smaller advances 
occurred in the prices of veal, and mutton. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.25 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with $21- 
41 for January; $21.46 for February, 1927; 
$21.87 for February, 1926; $21.19 for February, 
1925; $21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 
for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Fuel showed a slight in- 
crease. No changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the commo- 
dities, was slightly lower at 150.8 for February, 
as compared with 151.2 for January; 150.1 
for February, 1927; 162.0 for February, 1926; 
164.7 for February, 1925; 156.8 for February, 
1924; 153.6 for February, 1923; 153.5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 238.8 for February, 
1920; and 200.5 for February, 1919. Thirty- 
eight prices quotations were lower, thirty-six 
were higher, and one hundred and sixty-two 
were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials four of the eight main groups 
declined, two advanced, while two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 


the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for meats, furs, hides, 
and eggs; the Textile and Textile Products 
group, due to declines in the prices of cotton, 
cotton yarns, cotton hosiery and rope, which 
more than offset ‘higher levels for silk, wool 
and flax fibre, the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
due to lower prices for silver, lead, tin, spelter 
and solder; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group and the Iron and its Products 
group advanced. In the former higher prices 
for grains, potatoes, apples, oranges and lemons 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
flour, sugar, tea, rubber and hay, while in the 
latter group the advance was due to slight in- 
creases in the prices of steel billets and of steel 
sheets. The Wood and Wood Products group 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 


In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined. In consumers’ goods lower prices for 
flour, eggs, tea, sugar, meats and cotton hosiery 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
oranges, apples, lemons, potatoes and spices. 
In producers’ goods materials for the textile 
and clothing industry, for the fur industry, for 
the chemical using industries, for the meat 
packing industries, as well as miscellaneous 
yroducers’ materials, declined. Materials for 
the leather industry and for the milling and 
other industries were slightly higher. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower. . De- 
clines in the prices of rubber, sugar, tea, eggs, 
beef, hay, cotton and non-ferrous metals more 
than offset higher prices for grains, oranges, 
lemons, apples, potatoes, hogs, sheep, spices, 
silk, wool and steel billets. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also declined, due mainly 
to declines in the prices of flour, sugar, manila 
rope and cotton yarn. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts and articles of forest origin were lower. 
Articles of marine origin were somewhat 
higher, while articles of mineral origin were 
unchanged. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of about eighty commodities, 
based upon prices in 1923 and weighted ac- 
cording to the physical volume of production 
of each commodity included, was slightly 
lower at 96.27 for February, as compared 
with 96.65 for January and 96.51 for Decem- 
ber, 1927. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE-. 


SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Domin- 
jon Bureau of Statistics is based upon the 
prices of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 
being taken as the base, that is equal to 100, 
the figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A de- 
scription of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups Vv. the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the cur- 
rent month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the vrices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from month 
to month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, except milk 
and bread, are the averages of quotations re- 
ported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of represen- 
tative butchers and grocers in each. The prices 
of fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
eluded in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABouk GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for i+# manufacture and sale since 
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1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. | 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-romed houses of two classes in dis- 


‘tricts extensively occupied by workingmen. The 


first class is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with good modern 
conveniences. ‘The second class is of houses in 
fair condition less desirably located, but still 
fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LaBsour GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. 
For some. articles comparatively large quanti- 
ties are included owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples and 
prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is exag- 
gerated, and this should be taken imto account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was_ first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
na PN Pe ie: expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of. 
Living 
In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAzerTs a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
(Continued on page 822) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUELAND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA} 







Commodities |Quan-] (f) (f). 1910} 1913 ee pee Feb. Feb. Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb.|Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 
tity |1900] 1905 914} 1916] 1918 1921] 1922} 1923] 1924] 1925) 1926] 1927) 1928} 1928 
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c. | ¢. Cc. Cc. eC. C. c. c. c.| ¢. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. 

- Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 lbs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0) 47-6] 65-2) 72-4) 73-2) 71-4) 55-4) 54-6) 54-2) 55-2) 57-2 57-8) 62-8] 67-0 
Beef, shoulder.. 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 33-0) 46-4! 50-8] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8] 29-4) 29-2) 31-2) 31-6) 36-4) 39-2 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 18-2] 25-7) 27-2] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-6) 18-2} 19-2) 20-0) 21-7) 22-4 
Mutton, roast... 1 “ 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 21-7] 31-9} 34-5] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2) 27-4] 27-0} 28-5) 29-5) 28-0} 29-0) 29-8 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ /12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 20-4] 34-1] 35-7] 37-0} 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-6) 29-1) 28-8] 25-9) 25-3 
poe ag ae 2 “ 191-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 36-6] 63-2] 69-4] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6] 48-0] 47-0) 54-0) 52-0) 51-2) 50-6 

acon, break- 

ASts ete 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0] 26-8] 45-6] 51-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3! 40-6] 36-1] 34-1) 41-7) 40-7| 37-2) 36-8 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4! 37-0] 67-4] 71-4) 78-4] 63-8) 41-6] 45-4) 45-0) 46-6) 49-4 45-6] 44-2] 43-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 dozi25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 42-2] 63-8] 64-7] 83-9] 79-4! 56-2] 55-3) 56-7| 65-7) 50-5} 58-4) 64-3) 51-8 
Eggs, storage 1 “ 120-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 35-4] 34-7] 49-0] 56-6) 63-5] 72-6] 47-7] 43-2) 45-2) 54-2) 41-5) 50-1) 52-0) 44-2 

ik eee Ue, 2 6 qts./36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 52-2) 71-4) 82-2) 91-2) 92-4) 78-8) 72-0) 75-0) 73-2) 73-8 73°2| 73-8) 73-8 
eel dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2| 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-4] 65-8] 95-4/104-2/131-8)108-8) 77-0) 82-4) 87-0) 75-2 90-8] 87-2} 85-8] 84-6 
utter, cream- 
SARS Spa ee “ 195.5] 27-71 31-9| 33-9] 35-3] 38-5] 52-8] 58-6) 73-9] 63-5) 44-7] 47-2] 49-1] 43-0) 49-8) 49-0] 47-0) 46-4 
Cheese, old 1 “ |16-1! 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-8] 24-4) 33-2) 35-7) 40-7 38-9 31-9] §32-8]§33 -0] §29 -5| §32-9]§30- 7] §32-1) §32-2 
heese, new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-6) 30-4] 33-8} 38-0) 3 28 -7| §32-8] §33 -0] §29 +5] §32- 9] §30-7| §32-1)§32-2 
read..... diy ae “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0| 61-5] 63-0) 67-5)112-5/118-5/136-5 137. 5 105-0/100-5}100-5)118-5}114-0)114-0]115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 32-0] 38-0) 65-0} 68-0) 76-0} 67-0) 47- +0} §45 -0) §42-0]§61-0)§54-0) 53-0} 52-0) 52-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0] 19-5] 21-0) 22-0 21-0! 24-0] 37-5| 38-5] 40-5] 35-5! 27-5) 27-5) 27-5) 31-5} 29-0} 30-0} 3-15) 31-5 
By Te ig isk 2 « 119-4] 10-6] 10-4| 11-4] 11-6] 12-4] 20-2) 24-0] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2/§20-8/§21-0)§21-4)/§21-8)§21- -8|§21-2/§21-2 
eans, and- 
Pia oes 2 “© | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 17-6] 33-8] 27-8) 23-2 20-2) 17-0} 17-0] 17-4] 16-6} 16-0] 16-2) 16-0} 15-6 
pples, evapor- 
Peceicdien 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-6] 12-9] 20-5] 22-2] 27-9] 24-0) 21-7] 21-7] 18-9} 20-1) 20-0} 19-8) 19-4) 19-4 
runes,medium 
eee aoe, 11-5| 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-0] 12-9] 17-2] 19-6) 26-0) 23-5] 18-5} 19-0] 16-7] 15-5] 15-8] 15-2) 18-9) 13-4 
ugar, granul- 
ited. 2a...) eS 21-6] 22-0] 24-0 23-6] 22-4) 31-6) 42-0) 48-0) 64-4) 50-4) 35-2) 39-2) 47-6) 36-4) 31-6) 33-6) 38-4) 33-6 


Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 10-6] 14-6] 19-8) 22-2) 30-4) 24-0) 16-6) 18-6) 22 8] 17-2] 15-0) 16-0 15-0 
. 12-7] 15-7| 16-3] 14-5) 13-6)§15-3)§17-4/§17-8)§17-9 s18. -0 s17. 3 §18-0 





Tea, black...... 2“ | g.2l 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0} 9-8 

Tea, green...... i « | g.7] g.7| Qg-1] 9-3] 9-1] 10-2) 12-2] 15-4) 16-9] 15-8) 15-0/§15-3)§17-4)§17-8)§17-9)§18-0/§17- y §18-0 

Coffée....5..65. k « | 8.61 8-81 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 9-9] 10-2] 12-0) 15-0) 14-7] 13-5) 13-4) 13-6] 14-8) 15-3] 15-4) 15-2) 15-2 

Potatoes........] 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0) 56-5) 73-7) 59-3/130-3) 69-5 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7| 97-4] 67-0] 54-8] 54-2 

Vinegar.........\Meat.) -7|  =7| -7] -8| <7] 8] -8] 9] 8] 1-0) 1-0) = -9} 1-0) 1-0) 2-0) 1-0) 1- 0} 1-0 
su Se PS Ne Sh Se iS FOSS SEL Sh Sir 8 Pee Sots. epee pes 

All Boods¥:t6. 12s... 0: 5-48| 5-96 6-95| 7-34| 7-75) 8-40|12-54/13-41/15-77/ 14-08) 10-61|10-53)10-75/10-93) 11-50) 11-23)11-19) 11-03 


ef | | ne |e | ee | ne] eens | mmm | meee | 


c. a At hoe Oe hes Peel relrr Gly the. 8 1rOs 1) Cau ti Gai Corp en Tues 
Starch, laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2} 3-2] 4-6, 4:7] 4-7) 4-8) 4-2) 4-6) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1 4-1} 4-1 


Coal, anthracite|}. ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1) 55-0| 53-8] 53-6) 74-1) 82-0) 90-1/123-2)109-0)116-9)110-9 104-8/118-3]105-4)102-7)102-8 


Coal, bitumin- 

OUS Os eaten ees « “ 6 131.4] 39-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-0] 37-4| 58-3] 62-8] 65-9} 91-4) 70-5) 74-5) 70-0 64-7] 66-2) 64-6] 63-7] 63-8 
Wood, hard.....| “ ed.|32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 41-9 41-5| 64-8] 75-1] 76-5} 89-4) 79-6] 80-9] 78-4] 77-7] 76-5| 76-2) 75-0) 75-4 
Wood, soft......|  “ |22-6| 25-5) 29-4) 30-6 31-6] 30-4] 49-4] 55-4] 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5) 57-5) 56-4] 56-2) 56-2 55-8] 56-2 
Coalloil 4.225... 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4! 23-7) 23-4) 23-0 25-8] 27-7| 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2] 30-3} 30-6] 30-0) 31-8] 31-2) 31-2 


ef a | | | | ef | erennee | ereneene | | SS 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 1-86] 2-72] 3-03] 3-24] 4-12] 3-49) 3-64] 3-47] 3-34] 3-47) 3-34) 3-28) 3-39 


ee eee tere eee ee ie eer ie eet me ae OF Tay Pe ee acl |e wt ge Met he ection. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
6-92] 6-88} 6-85] 6-85) 6-89} 6-89 


“ine ake st oe lee 9s Be Be lc het 6 fr aes bet Nad AR aa i oa sic YN ab 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


5c ew cae ERA ECR ol eR GP Hie EP ee eS 
$ $ $ $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51| 8-38]12-50)14-06}15-95)14-36/10-85)10-92/11- he 11: 3 11 sg 11- 3 11- ue 10- a 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5:81] 6-34| 6-79] 7-19|10-97/11-64]13-41|12-82| 9-77] 9-60} 9-80) 9-85/10-67/10-42)10-32 9-84 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 6-53] 8-46/12-65|13-34|15-52/14-16]/10-88/10-71/10-98)11-00)12-00)11-26]11-26)11-02 
Quebec: tem te ce scl: 5-641 6-33] 6-87| 7-24] 8-14|12-37|12-86]15-11|13 -62/10-23]10-24)10-23]10-23]11 -25)10-52)10-37/10-22 
OBTEDIO ct so oy xb ais = 5-01] 5-60| 6-50| 7-20] 7-53| 8-34/12-66)/13-24|15-86]13 -95}10-46]10-46]10-70}10-71}11-59)11-33)11-22/11-04 
Manitoba sce. jm 4. 5-85} 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-36] 8-51]12-04/13-54|16-06|14-01/10-45)19-93/10-31}10-67/10-51)/10-53)/10-80/10- 59 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-25] 8-27| 8-58]12-69|14-12/15-34]14-00]10-61]10-47]10-68]11-26)10-92)11-38/11-37 11-29 
AL DeRta ince cee: «sess: 6-021 6-50! 8-00] 8-33] 8-55| 8-56|12-87/13-15/15-87|14-54]10-21/10-14/10-51}11-33)10-85)11-03)11-29}11- 14 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74} 8-32] 9-138 cat ey ae 14+36]16-66|14-87|11-59|11-19]11-53)12-16]12-11)11-96)12-17/12-05 


tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 



































Beef Pork Bacon 
‘ ‘ Ale Bd a 6 | a 
LOCALITY x ra w | 8 so, AA fa f A & te 
s $ oa | Ea oe we | oh 0 oa Tm 
wo }@s lao} Sale| a5 | Gs | 2s | 885/825] 25 | 8c 
Pelee eel ee len | oa | SB | 28 | Seo la271 22 |. 23 
Si) si/cn|3i/38| 38 | 28 | $2 |see| 322| 24 | 28 
B te ® eet) = 
ayy |e gel bee > Ps a 69 a re 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents! cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
_ Dominion (average).......... 33-5 | 27-9 | 25-9 | 19-6 | 15-6 22°4 29-8 25-3 25-3 36-8 41-2 58-2 
Nova Scotia (average).........] 31-5 | 26-6 | 23-5 | 18-4 | 14-8 15-6 24-3 25-7 24-8 34-7 39-1 57-6 
TOV CNEY Ne ohn) ayaa aan i 36:7 | 29-7 | 27-8 | 22-5 | 19-6 17 24-7 28-1 25-6 35-3 38-3 53-2 
2—New Glasgow........... 30:4 | 26-2 | 20-4 | 16-2 | 12-4 13-2 23-3 25-2 23-9 32°6 38-2 56-8 
S-—mberst eis Wa Join ty 24-5 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 14-7 | 11-7 15 25 23-7 24 36:7 39-5 57-5 
A Halifa Mn Lyte y 37-5 | 27-5 | 27-4 | 20-2 | 16-6 16:1 28-3 27-1 24-7 31-6 35-2 58-5 
D— Windsor) OG Muar te 30 27-5 | 25 19 13-5 16-5 20 25 25 39 43-3 63-3 
Gs TUITE ce caicsy sunk at, CONRAN 30 25 Ps 18 15 1G el eee 25 25-4 33-2 39-9 56-5 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown .| 26 25 21-1 | 16 VSB dic Sree ie tlh a eee 23-4 21-6 35-3 39-1 58-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-8 | 25-3 | 23-4 | 18-8 | 14-4 17-1 22-6 26-3 25-2 39-3 43-5 60-6 
S-—- Moncton. soos bil Ye 30 PRY UA ied Coral bolo etsdml fed bche hl (eye meee 25 28-7 25-3 42.4 44.9 60 
Obs we OTN aE ML ton EN 36-1 | 26-1 | 25-3 | 18-5 | 15-2 14-7 19-2 25-8 24-2 34-1 38-5 64-4 
10—Fredericton.. 6)..)5 0) 34-7 | 26-2 | 26-7 | 22-6 | 14-6 19-5 21-2 25 26-2 36-9 41-4 58-1 
I - Bathurst... hotel 26:2 | 25 ZU ASS EL), eet ees 25 25-5 25 43-7 50 60 
Quebec (average)............. 26-9 | 24-4 | 24-5 | 16-7 | 11-8 18-9 26-4 22°2 23-0 32-6 33-7 57-4 
Pere ARES BY OM, AHI) RI 27:6 | 26-6 | 24 17-9 | 13-9 22-4 26-9 21-6 23-7 35-1 36-5 52-9 
138—Three Rivers........... 27-6 | 25-9 | 26 18 13-7 19 24-6 21-8 24-1 Shit | UR 57-1 
14—Sherbrooke............. 33-2 | 28 30-6 | 28-2 | 12-1 18 31-3 29-3 24-2 31-8 34-4 63-8 
15 — Sorelle ey. fet. Sl ke ae 22-5 | 19 20-5 | 14-5 | 11 20 20 18 23-2 SWAY Wp Oe bee 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-7 | 19-3 | 19-2 | 18-5 | 9-8 19-6 21-9 19-4 18-9 30 32-5 53 
Le St i Jonnis: oes ei 23-7 | 22-5 | 24-3 | 12-5 | 9-5 21:5 27-5 21-5 22-3 29 30 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20-3 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 11-3 20 27-2 20 23-9 35 35 60 
19——Montrealys 1; So eae 36 80-2 | 32-2 | 17-8 | 14-1 15 30-2 23-8 22-5 80-4 83°5 57-8 
20—Hull Bree RE: Giehat abel ama Ava Sete iae 80-7 | 25-4 | 25-1 | 16-9 | 11-1 14:6 28-1 24 24-4 29 33-9 55-5 
Ontario (average)............ 35-6 | 29-9 | 27-1 | 20-8 | 16-4 24-8 29-9 24-8 25-0 33-3 37-5 57-2 
Al Ottawa vin nue Sain ae 32-6 | 26 25-9 | 19-3 | 12-5 21-7 27-5 24-6 23-1 32-6 37 57-8 
22—Brockville Seltsiara Aegon saad 39 32 30 18-6 | 15-9 19-2 31-5 25 24-2 35-1 40 55-6 
Zo INGStON ke) an lain 32-5 | 26-4 | 25 i8 13-9 19-3 26 22°8 24-3 30-9 36 53-7 
7 ages a | COM |e 33 26-6 | 27-8 | 21 15-2 28 30-5 23 21-5 36-6 40°3 59 
25—Peterborough........... 37-3 | 32-5 | 27-2 | 22-7 | 18-5 25-4 30-8 23 27-3 32 35-9 57-9 
26—Oshawa it ahah de aE tale ie 36-8 | 31-7 | 29-7 | 20-4 | 17 24-8 29-5 26:7 27-3 36-7 42-1 57-1 
Bi OPA eo ica, hh ey hy et Be 33-6 | 28-6 | 25-4 | 19-8 | 16-2 24-2 28-3 24 25-5 35 37-1 55 
Ae ROTONLON. Lo Guhl oes 38-4 | 30-2 | 30 | 19-7] 16-5 | 25 31-8 | 24-5 | 22-5] 36:5 | 41-5] 57-3 
29—Niagara Falls........... 38-4 | 31 28 21-8 | 15-6 28-5 35 25-6 26-2 32-7 35-5 57-2 
30—St. Catharines mae ORR Ee 34-7 | 29-7 | 27 18-3 | 15-1 25-8 26:7 24-6 24-4 28-1 31-8 51-8 
ore) 2 hep | eres a ee UC 36-6 | 30-6 | 29-2 | 21-1 | 18-1 OND 1 he, ae 22-7 25 30-6 37-2 56-1 
Oe etantiond. nla le OT OV poston | 2esGuleoaeg WalTed 24-7 30-5 22-4 25 29-9 34-5 59-3 
eae alt bo han PIN) oe 35-7 | 30-7 | 27-2 | 19 16-5 23-7 29-5 24-5 22-5 32 34 55-2 
34—Guelph Pe a rane eae a 34 29-3 | 26-7 | 20-7 | 18-1 24-2 26-7 Oe 25 30-9 85-3 52-5 
35—Kitchener....),2.5/ 0)... 33-8 | 30-3 | 23-3 | 20-9 | 17-7 25-4 35 PON ERR Se, nae 27-6 31-8 52-2 
36—Woodstock.............. 36:7 | 29-5 | 26-5 | 21-2 | 16-3 24.5 26-7 22-2 28 31-3 34-6 52-8 
Seaetebiord ch My Bk 35 29-2 | 23-5 | 20-5 | 17-4 26 28-6 23-7) 21-5 32-8 Byiey| 58-1 
par oEdoni Ii) dae 35-5 | 30 28-1 | 21-8 | 15-9 23-7 28-7 24-6 23-7 33 37-6 56-1 
S0—Ste iT homabs: sylteso hs 35-4 | 29-8 | 25-2 | 20-2 | 16-8 | 23-3] 30-6] 22-3] 22-3] 31-91 37-4] 55-4 
Chatham. 0030 i 34-7 | 30 25-6 | 19-6 | 14-9 26-2 28-7 25 25-8 33 37-9 58-6 
41—Windsor EAS AR (She ania ee oe 33-5 | 27-5 | 25-7 | 19-4 | 15-9 25 31-2 24-3 24-4 30-4 35 57-1 
BD -IOBIDA Bia) Geel fa 35 31 52)) 27-7) 28 19-2 26-7 380 25-5 25 33-9 37-9 61-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 33°3 | 28-3 | 23 20 16-3 26-7 24 23-3 25 31-4 35-6 55 
a4 North Bay oie se 43-2 | 36 34 24-4 | 15 28-7 81-7 26-8 24-8 31 34-8 58-9 
SE a BLL 9 a OE BNR BE 38 31-5 | 32-9 | 23-6 | 18-4 28-1 25 31-7 26-2 36 41 60-5 
46—Cobalt BAN Stone h OMN MIRR BEL SAA emMl Ped OE LOG) NOs Talincet cent ite 28-2 28-4 35-9 39 60-9 
Ai Dimining, 0 ih 3622.) /31<2) 125-6) | 22>7) | 17 26-7 32-5 28 27-4 33°7 37-6 60-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-6 | 34-4 | 31-8 | 24-7 | 18-6 25-7 35-2 29-4 28-1 38 42-1 61 
ee Port Arthur, jc) a, 35 | 26-6 | 22-3 | 20-1 | 16-5 | 23-6} 35-5] 24-1] 29-1] 40-8] 45-5] 61-9 
50—Fort William.........._. 30-8 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 18-8 | 15-2] 19-7] 30 26°71 B77 So 43 61-2 
Manitoba (average)........... 30-1 | 23-5 | 23-3 | 16-6 | 12-8 16-9 28-1 22-6 21-9 34-2 42-7 56-7 
I Winnipeg 3.) 6 Mk 30:5 |\28-8)) 24) 1.16. |)12-8'|) 416-14 98 22-5 |. 23-7} 30-7] 40-6] 55-3 
Bare BTARON. 641) ) oe Ven 29-6 | 23-6 | 22-6 | 17-1 | 12-8 17-6 28-2 22-6 20 37-6 44-8 58 
Saskatchewan (average)... .. 32-1 | 25-8 | 24-4 | 18-3 | 13-9 20-5 31-2 25-2 26-0 46-6 50-5 62-3 
ee COUN al Lane Meee Lae 30:3 | 23 21-8 | 15-9 | 13-8 17-5 31:4 23-9 22-7 45 50-3 64-7 
54—Prince Albert........... 31-7 | 26-7 | 24 18-8 | 14-6 20 30-7 26 30 50 53-7 60 
55—Saskatoon............ --| 30-7 | 25-4 | 24-3 | 18 13-5 23-8 30-8 25-4 23-7 41-7 47-9 58-6 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 35-8 | 27-9 | 27-3 | 20-3 | 13-5 20-8 31-7 25-3 27-5 49-8 50 65:8 
Alberta (average)........0. 33-2 | 26-0 | 24-4 | 18-7 | 14-7 | 21-4] 32-8] 24-9] 25-1] 41-8] 47-0] 54-3 
57—Medicine Hat........... 33-3 | 25 23-5 | 18-8 | 16-3 22 36-5 26 28 46 49.4 55 
58—Drumbheller............. 36-5 | 30 26-5 | 23-5 | 15 25 32:5 29 25 44-2 50 55 
S9--Edmontoni.'s 3.0.0... 33-7 | 25-7 | 26-7 | 16-5 | 14-8 20-2 33°7 24-2 23-9 88-9 44-6 51-2 
60—Calgary cH TEMA pe reneth ssa ay 29-6 | 23-7 | 22-5 | 16-1 | 13 19-3 29-5 23-6 23-7 41-5 48-2 57-2 
Ot—-Lethbridge.s ij. oyu: 32°7 | 25-5 | 22-6 | 18-5 | 14-4 20:5 31-8 21-6 25 38-2 43 53-3 
British Columbia (average)..| 37-9 | 30-9 | 29-3 | 22-2 | 20-2 26-5 38-5 30-9 30-2 47-8 53-6 62-8 
C2 Permian me yr law tet 35-7 | 30-5 | 28-2 | 20-9 | 17-9 25 37:5 30 34-1 47-1 51-2 57-2 
BONEISONs ee 17 4 cialis. 36-5 | 30 30 23-5 | 19 26:5 40 32-5 28-7 45 51-7 60 
64—Trail. 4.5, Sevan thls a/c 88°3 | 29-7 | 30-2 | 24-7 | 22-4 27-6 40:3 34-7 30-1 50-8 58-6 63-1 
65—New Westminster....... 36-9 | 30 25-7 | 21 20 26-1 33-7 28-9 30 , 46°3 51-2 62-8 
66—Vancouver A LEA ne tS 37-7 | 30 28-5 | 19-7 | 19-2 26-6 38-9 27-3 30:7 44-5 50-2 63°5 
67—Victoria pgs RR cab ae A a 39-2 | 31-8 | 30-3 | 21-6 | 20-3 27-2 35-1 27-9 26-6 48 54-7 62-5 
68—Nanaimo SAU ites aN 88-5 | 30-2 | 26-2 | 21-2 | 21-1 28 42-5 30-5 27:5 47-6 52-8 67 
69—Prince Rupert........... 40 35 35 25 22 25 40 35 33-7 53-3 58-3 66:2 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents eents cents cents cents cents 


19-6| 30-6] 20-9] 14-0] 60-5] 20-7| 20-5} 37-2) 21-9] 51-8] 44.2] 12-3] 42-3] 46-4 
3. 3 


15-6 Oe OF ae, eis |'aaaee 57-5 17-5 17-0 30-2 21-9 56-8 50-5 11-3 43-9 48-1 
10 SAG tee We boll (ih, Aaa ek 50-70 17-6 14-8 29 21-7 64-1 54-5 |b 12-14 45 47-1] 1 
20-25 Seno wa) ale ea 60 17-4 19-5 30-8 20-2 57-5 48-3 | 12-14 42-5 48-4 | 2 
18 TS) |S id ta 50 18 15-5 37-8 21:3 55-1 46-7 9 44-7 48-4 | 3 
MD 35 RUARS ae ce Lee ticta recone | Musnauaetacata 60 16:3 17-2 24-5 22-7 57-8 50-1 Ja 12-5- 42-7 46-9 | 4 
13-3 
whoa Baa a ok fie ag mee [Nia gt eee en aa dylie 18-7 20 33-3 25 BL Ae SD AD 45 50 5 
Pee Gant er wet Te 2 98 Ue elcid 16-9 15 26 20-6 54-4 52-7 10 43°6 48 6 
a, eed BBeen us aecee legac Cele Qe 18-5 20 37°3 22-6 42-4 35-8 9-10 37-1 43:7) 0 
15-5 Sh Olli. hase) 10-0 56-3 17-7 18-2 34:9 22-5 50-8 45-5 12-1 43-2 46-4 
12 ne | Galle a 10 60 18-4 18 36-5 22 55-5 46-5 | 10-12 46 47-6 | 8 
18 Tae | eae aa 10 60 16-9 15-4 39-4 21 50-8 42-6 |a 13-5 43-1 47-8 | 9 
20 BD) eee. ie gato 50-60 18-9 17-9 37-3 22 53-5 47-5 12 43-7 45-3 {10 
1 Ree Sek ge lk aa 0 16-7 21:5 26-2 25 1 aes ae 12 40 45 {11 
17-0 31-1 19-7 10-6 59-3 21-3 21-0 30-6 21-3 55-1 44.9 12-1 39.7 42-1 
10 25 BOY Ns partes 50 20 22 31-8 22:3 55-2 43.2 14 38-9 42 {12 
15-20 AO ahs. Dati! 10 60 25 25 26-6 93-2 57-1 43 13 40 41-7 {18 
15-20 SO tee keg Lorn teva cess a9 19-5 30-9 20:2 51-3 45-1 la 11-1 39 41-5 {14 
Wa eae S0y MG. nade te, pees oat OO 21-5 ae Satay ee und ee 53-7 46-3 1917 Pes eee le eo 
Me Ot Me Bel, i 20 ROOM ETS Nt) ea pes et Tle Se OO 23-4 19-4 49-5 45 10 40-3 42-2 |16 
te ee | ory ae 18-20 10 60 20 18 39-4 20-2 58-3 55 1000 Vat EES ae te, 
He ine) ee Vege Dee 8 rte (Rea | iteoibakel cs imag 23-6 54-5 41-7 la 12-5 41-3 44-7 |18 
25 BROS Gs, Rado d thy. avout 75 20-4 21-2 33-2 20 58-9 45 14 40 42-8 |19 
15 BOL Gils, Zack 10 60 20-5 17-7 35-7 21-9 57-5 39-5 12 39-1 42-1 |20 
19-5 30-8 23-0 12-2 66:5 20-0 20-0 40-1 21-1 51-2 44-5 12-5 42-4 45-9 
18 30 22 TOO) 4 ater ie 20-7 20-6 42-7 20-2 59-6 45-3 12 40-8 45-1 |21 
16 25 20 SFA Gs aahere Se 20-4 19-2 41 21-3 47-5 42 10 38-5 44-1 |22 
15 35 GEOR 10-201 au, wacko 17-8 17 39-8 19-4 53 46-5 10 39-3 43-4 |23 
ak va 30 25 Tel. seed ae Oey 25 35-2 21-6 46-7 42° "larn 9 46-3 45-7 |24 
20 32 GN Lite ok en 60 17-6 22-7 39 21-8 48-7 43 10 40-1 43-2 |25 
20 30 pa | alae TES ld 20 17-2 41-1 93-5 52 47-9 13 43 44-8 |26 
20 6 iN ives CoA reese spate’ a 17-5 20-5 39° 21-3 45 44-5 | 10-12 40-6 46-2 |27 
20 30-32 PS EL. Dah ek pes 23 16-3 42-5 20-7 57-2 44-3 la 12-5 42-5 45-9 |28 
20 5 25 en lta = 21-2 19-8 41-6 20-2 53-8 45-8 | 12-13 41-7 46-6 |29 
ZOni as has 3. 25 (ae | ge Bn 18-2 21-7 39-1 18-8 47-3 41-2 13 43 45-6 |30 
20 35 BB Werte Ne 60 18-6 | 18°3 | 45-2]. 20-1]. 53-3 |) 45 13, 43-4] 46-6 [3h 
25 30 25 VSG [as 19-3 18-1 39-7 19-3 47-1 43 la 12-5 43 44-1 |32 
15 33 22 ASI oe ere 21-7 |... 19-9] 39:3 19-7} 45-1] 40 |a 11-8] 43-5] 44-4 [83 
20 30 ON) he ccawce ps ol apateate 21-6 19-3 41-1 20-3 51-3 40-6 12 42-1 44-6 [34 
pair i tee NUS ED. BOL tl aon ake. OO 20 20-2 34-9 18-5 48-3 40-5 12 40-3 44 |35 
20 30 sang DOE Sova | ape Fe 21 22-8 34-5 18-9 40 38-5 10 39-7 44-2 |36 
22 35 STA pe US He 20-7 20-7 36-8 20-3 49-5 42-6 12 40-6 44-9 |37 
15 25 ZO Al ae aerate coapaa ra 19-4 19-7 39-5 20-2 49-1 41-4 11 43 45-7 |38 
25 35 3g) Aa Ee? 50 20-9 19-8 45-7 21-1 47-2 45 12 45-2 46-4 |39 
20 35 2 OAT eter ES 20 24-7 42-6 20 50-3 46-8 14 43-7 46-8 |40 
20 35 25-28 DS ffi ftune, tate 2 21-6 93 43-8 20 56-3 46-6 14 45 46-3 {41 
PUNE GE inate, AN A A | DS St, (Ut 18-8 15 44-7 20-6 48-7 41-2 12 42-4 47 {42 
Neb A Abe Meee 22 2 Rrlo Heel i oreo COMIN ral 18-7 37 20-2 46-4 40-6 12 42-5 43-7 [43 
Raney o's DOIN [ere teeta alin epee alla, wtevave seal an ik O 19-3 40-3 22-7 54-7 51-8 12 W30ui7 45-4 |44 
Hae ee 25 25 10 75 20-7 19-9] 38-4] 24 57:8 | 47-2 15 42 47-1 |45 
ms cpa J 30 Diath tou gees as ates 23 23-7 36-8 24-2 57-1 50 17 45-5 49-4 |46 
Be PH init: ZED 1 iodine RRO | ean RE 9) OPS 7 A 20 32-1 24-2 65 BEE a SPS Mae Ue be aes ee 
ee Aten ase aL tekgcee 2 ale} RO is 2 A 1 a 23-1 47-4 21-8 62 52 13 40 47-1 |48 
wa Ne eee SO HEA. Aaerdes 3 Dit ME. emis Bia sathe'S 16-9 46-5 25 46'Olls a ae nda 43 49 {49 
Ste B 25 Tie fea pees fame | WARE) 19 17 40-2 22-9 48-7 43-8 la 14-3 46-5 49-6 |50 
ae wate 30-0 WACK hae Aah, shots ees 18-7 38-7 1-7 57-4 45-3 12-5 40-1} .45-9 
18 30 Bei han, date Ma rsterep ih 18 17-9 | 41 20-8 | 57-9] 44-3] 18 40-8 | 47-2 |51 
5. he Be 30 ESA HU Re AN eee os Ae heey 19-5 36-4 92-5 56-8 46-3 12 39-4 44-6 |52 
25-0 30-0 15-0 CE Rai apt ee 25-2 23-5 36-3 23:2 56-1 44-6 12-6 40-7 48-3 
25 30 7 ASI 1 enter? Qi Nie on 25 21-3 34-5 99 57-4 46-1 la 12-5 44-3 48-9 [53 
25 30 12 Te sil cha ke 25 23-3 34-2 25 ty gal SN 12 39-5 49-1 |54 
25 30 15 OA uisbay ates. 25-8 93 35-5 24-2 58-3 49-7 13 40-1 46-9 |55 
25 30 LSS abs te, Soma) ete 25 26-4 40-8 21.7 52-9 38-1 13 38-7 48-1 |56 
23-7 27-8 17-3 fee ih Cas 23-8 23.9 37-0 23-2 50-5 41-3 12-2 41-3 47-9 
30 30 20 TOR | OE AE 25 25 42-5 24-7 50-4 39-1 12 44-4 49-4 |57 
25 30 EE Gao he ORE Ge ae 25 25 29-9 21-7 48-7 42-5 |a 12-5] 40 47-5 {58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17°5 DO aide, wae 20:8 24 33 22 52-3 39-6 ja 12-5 40 47-3 |59 
25-28 30 16 Ag | ee ne 95 21-5 38-5 22-9 52-3 43-8 12 49-5 48-1 |60 
18 25 15 BOP GA ak once 23-3 20-3 41-3 24-5 48-7 41-5 12 39-6 47 |61 
20-4 28-1 18-3 i | eee 22-9 22-9 40-0 24-0 45-9 40-0 13-2 45-7 50-2 
sto: | BUM ons ena peRReU. | shaaepcauahe see! 25 43-7 25-3 56-2 50 |a 12-5 ]........| 51-4 [62 
30 35 20 NG A Tie ee 27:5 26-7 36-3 26 PRs gtk me a 14:3 45 50-4 [63 
30 35 20 Oy SH ckunt hJA0) 24-6 24 36-7 25-6 53-1 50 la 14-3 50 54-5 164 
15 30 15 Tere aie Oa 20:6 21-6 42-6 22-2 37-5 30 ja 11-1 44-7 47-8 |65 
14-16 20 18 PARE a sey he! 21-4 19-4 41-1 21:2 39-3 33:3 la 11-1 41-4 46-4 |66 
2 2S Coal os aha 24 BOSE apd 21-1 19-7 37-2 21-4 38-9 34-1 la 14-3 46 48-2 167 
17-5 WO. ha whe, eek Oa aciaee 21-2 21:7 40 25 38-7 35 la 13-3 47-5 53-1 168 
15 71TH Neal ita OD Sak anes 22-5 95 42-5 25 56-3 47-5 |a 14-3 45 50 (69 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1928 

















Potatoes Apples 
a it S$ 
» cand . av * = 
‘q et 7 Re) aoe Fe) : g | 
ES B 2 A ne Ee Sie iB Bs Ss oes 
© ike faa l “id 3 oO i oo 2 os 98 om 
r= oO. : , ore om H om Pa Keys a) a 
BS : SSke Te) we! on ae ss: Ho as a a2 Qe BQ 
g.6 fax = = Og gs ay a Os ~ = oe ae 
ge,| 8s | & | 2 | ds] 22] es | eas] & femlitee | > oe 
o Ss oO s = - = o o oO 
oom ak bs 8 Rm pa Ra gow Ea ol so 
fs 6 ay a | & rs doetae tags 5 Kc } S| 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7°8 5-1 | 1-626 33-9 29-5 19-4 13-4 17-6 18-6 26-9 27-5 65-4 
7-9 4-9 | 1-445 29-8 20°9 17-9 14-2 17-8 19-1 79-8 29-8 63-5 
74 4-9 | 1-685 BETO | ei eae ache 19-2 15-1 18-5 19-7 78-7 28-5 71-7 
7°3 4-7 | 1-437 29-2 22-5 18 14-8 17-5 18-7 76°6 31-4 57-5 
7:7 5 1-257 26°2 24-2 18-5 15°3 17 19-2 90 SUD ele ante ara 
7°5 5-1 1-427 29-9 28°6 15-7 12-2 16-9 18-7 81-5 28 63 
10 4-7] 1-50 SRA fae ane sc ES ete 15 20 20 75 BLUES AEA ee ns ail Rte ay ee 
7-4 4-7 | 1-365 27-1 28°3 18 12-9 16°6 18-4 77 30-5 61-6 
7-9 5 1-01 23-1 17-5 17°5 14-8 15-6 Lied ie Sener 29-2 80 
8-0 4-8 | 1-434 31-5 27-5 19-3 14:8 16-4 19-4 82-5 28-5 69-6 
8-9 4:8 | 1-60 84°3 30°6 18-6 14 17-2 19-2 87 30-8 71 
7°8 4-6 | 1-667 32°7 34-4 18-7 15-7 15-1 19-2 78 26 63°2 
7-9 4-8 | 1-468 31-4 25-1 20°8 13-3 15-9 19 82-5 28-9 74°5 
7°5 5 1:00 27-5 20 19 16 17-2 20) ea ee eee DB) leita Sestsiaes 
7-5 6-2 | 1-601 31-6 34°8 18-6 13-6 13-9 18-3 83-2 26°9 72-8 
8-7 5-8 | 1-362 25-5 26 19-3 16-9 18 19-2 83-9 23-9 79-9 
7°5 7-8 | 1-764 34-5 35 20 13-9 20-1 18-7 93 28°3 66-7 
7 5-8 | 1°425 29 30-9 19-2 12-8 18-1 17-2 86-7 26:5 68-8 
7-4 6-5 | 1-781 SY ig VA ers 17 12-4 17-4 19-2 85 26-2 75 
o 5-41 1-675 BO SUicc dc neae 17-7 12-5 17-2 HY be skeen peed Waa Aen Bae 
8 7 1-635 36-2 40 19 14-5 17-5 20 62 PARR a fh, Mester ae ses 
6-6 6 1-559 31-6 46-7 19-3 13-1 17 yy 90 30 85 
7:5 5-8 | 1-551 29-6 36°2 19-3 12-8 17°7 18-3 89 25-3 67:8 
7:7 5:3 1-655 32-5 28-6 17 13-5 16 19-7 76-2 26 66-2 
7-9 4-9 | 1-793 36-3 29-4 18-5 13-4 17-4 18-7 46-6 27-0 63-2 
8-4 5-6 | 1-78 34-7 34-6 17°3 13-1 17-6 20-4 72-4 28-5 56-9 
7.9 5-2 | 2-05 40 a Ui (3 pees es es 12-5 17-2 17-8 76-2 27-3 70-8 
7°6 4-9 | 1-704 34-1 28-1 17:5 12-7 16°7 17-8 77°9 23°6 61-4 
BE ORD 5 2:02 39-2 18 sats BE eee 13-6 16-8 17-5 86 30-2 67-5 
8 5 1-70 30°7 23-8 19-5 14-3 16-2 18-2 79°5 27-4 65-8 
8-2 5 1-58 32-6 22-5 15 13-2 17-3 18-6 76°5 26:3 63 
7°7 4-] 1-52 80-5 29 15 12-6 17-3 17-8 83 28-2 64 
7°6 5 1-68 82-5 28-8 17-5 12-5 16-4 17-8 749 25-2 62-5 
8-9 4-5 | 1-91 36-4 26 Galks.. sade ate 13-8 18-3 18-4 83 27°3 65 
7°8 4-3 | 1:94 36-2 SD) Dy UAAR ew tteed sits 13 17 17-2 74:3 25-2 57-2 
8-2 5 1-68 35°3 DF | |B abeise or 14-1 17°3 17-6 73°56 25°3 60 
7-1 4-3 1:87 36:3 OS eGillicre cts aise 13-4 17-2 16-8 63°7 25-4 52 
7°7 4-2] 1-77 86:3 DO OE arse deo. ae 12-7 16 18-3 76-4 25°6 65 
8-3 4-8} 1-60 35-4 SY ee | Bee 11-8 16-7 18-4 62:5 26°9 61 
73) 4-6] 1:74 33-2 27-7 15 12-5 16-7 18 75 26°6 61-3 
6-7 4-5 | 1-87 37°2 DMs Tate s Matava as 12-5 17-2 17 64 26°7 62 
8-4 4-8} 1-88 36-1 D6 4alecgagsere 14-5 17-9 18:5 81-2 25-9 68 
7:3 4-8 | 1-75 84-9 OOe*ialsentaenen 12-5 15-8 16-6 81-3 26-4 62 
8-7 8-5 | 1-92 35-4 OG Aide etatees 14 17-1 18-1 81-4 26-5 65-7 
7°6 4-7 | 1-93 35-4 Se Bill eeeaees 13 17-1 17°8 80-2 25-7 57°5 
8-1 4-6} 1-78 31-9 BAGG es haste 13-7 17°8 18-2 71-4 26-4 66-4 
8-9 3-8 | 1-83 38-6 SOMME aetna 12 17-4 18-4 78°3 27-6 66-7 
7-5 4 1-517 32-8 SOM le anoals 13-8 18-4 19-1 76-5 30-4 63-8 
6-9 5-3 | 1-57 38-1 35 19 13-3 17 18-8 77 27-4 63 
8 6-6 | 1-89 44-3 45 20°8 14-1 19-4 21-1 80°4 29-4 65-3 
9°3 7-51 1-68 ALM. sidsrare ace 20-7 15-3 19-1 20-1 86 31-1 66-9 
9-3 5-9} 2-08 DOV HTS donee 19-3 13-2 19-5 20 86-2 24-3 65 
8-5 6-2 | 2-044 41-6 34-3 18-7 14-8 18-4 23-2 75-8 28 65 
7°9 4-9 1:74 35 31:5 22-2 14-4 18-8 21-7 72-3 29-1 65 
7-7 4-8 1-77 33-6 32°7 20:8 15 17°6 20-4 70 27-4 61-7 
8-1 5-3 | 1-325 20 -a11 oan 19-5 13-7 17-6 19-5 43°8 24°9 62-8 
8 5-7] 1-58 OLALK s\cckomene 20-7 13-2 17-9 19-8 72-2 28-2 59-5 
8-2 4-9 | 1-07 OT DWlec nates 18-3 14-1 17-3 19-1 754 27°6 66-1 
8-1 5-3] 1-490 SLO claas sae 19-7 13-9 19-6 20-7 74-9 27-6 66-5 
8-1 5-2 | 1-44 Fei Shido ® 2) WBS Bee satet 19-7 14-4 19-3 20-4 74:4 27-2 65 
8 5-6] 1:677 OO EN, cadre 21-7 12-3 21-2 21 75-8 28-3 62-5 
8-1 5-6 | 1-225 20: SUL sea. doe 22-4 14-2 18-6 20°8 754 28-4 69-3 
8-1 4-7 | 1-618 O27 D4 |esesicen 15 14-5 19-2 20-4 74 26-3 69 
7-6 4-7 | 1-314 30-9 |........ a1-7 13-4 18-5 18-5 72-4 26-3 65 «2 
7°6 4-2} 1-288 Ole Gale awakes 25 13°8 19-2 19-2 74:3 28-6 72°8 
7°8 5 1-457 SO els koae 21-7 13-6 18-6 18-1 73°7 25-6 63-7 
7:7 4-7} 0-953 Qos omia wee. of 19-9 13 18-2 18:8 67-7 25-5 60-5 
7-6 4-7 | 1-839 AQ r Qs cade or 20:5 13-2 18-5 17-7 722 25-7 65+4 
7-2 5-1 1-037 DAM Ped cents 21-4 12-1 18-1 18-8 74-1 26°3 63-6 
7-7 5-2 | 1-672 tote Dies enters 22°41 12-0 17-6 13-1 72-6 24% 64-7 
8°5 5-3 | 1-648 AQuTa ee eas as 13-4 18-8 18-7 75°8 30 67 
8 6 1-96 ADEA 55:5 fees 22-5 13 17-8 17-8 77-5 31-7 63°3 
7:5 6-4) 2-046 Allmlocuseaes 22-5 13 17-9 17-2 74 31 66 
6°7 5-2 |) 1-15 QO ds cise 20 10-4 16-7 15-3 66°3 24-3 63 
6-2 4-6 | 1-11 25* Bal eestor 20-5 11-5 15-6 15 67 24 59:8 
7°2 4-3 | 1-57 SeeOatae she se oe 23 10-9 17 15-8 72°8 27°3 61-5 
8-6 4-9} 1-858 2 Ae torre ina PosckOR SOIC AOI 13-6 18-7 17-7 67 26-7 65-5 
8-5 5 2-035 SOs els teccsiscte 26-2 10 18-6 19-4 80 26-7 71-2 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Sugar a : ; 
Se in aa Pa ae 3 
i iN ~ = ki 3 een 
P| Pal Be VN ihe eat Ont Vet Wl | ee hm at oe 238 E 
Locality a & 3 S| oe eh s S ee, a g ee i) 
ce ea hie ee Ss) Wael oe ee, ike a ae 2 
Sal PS WS Me ph =e om Ate ss oe ‘ a. 5 _ 2 
HeSlpee|ioe ei sen! ae Ge) Peak Bai Boa) ae gs 
EO RlOT KR) OH | “wn [Gan cle hen 25 oh Ok as Sk 
REST ES 6a] S8a/S8Sa) eo | 28] oh | £8 | SB] sh a 
o (6) cml oO > 6) ow oO oa) oD) 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-1] 7:5 | 60-9 | 71-8 | 28-3 15-6 | 3-5 59-2 57-8 12-4 6-4 16-447 
Nova Scotia (average)...... ais ae se ane ty ae ie vit 43-9 ee Me: 16-438 
Fee Sy CLL ctl) Wein ian sett, . 65-8 | 70- 1 . : 53-4 13-1 aM Re Ponies 
al Mew Glasgow........] 8-4 7-9 | 66-7 | 73-1 | 31 13-1 3-4 61-4 89-2 13-1 Ti Duokhaee Mente Gass 
8—Ambherst............. 8°4 77 | 68-6 | 69-5 | 26-7 12-6 4-7 56°7 35-3 13-2 7:3 
Beta SHANA AO De tes rh ue 59-7 i ve ad a oT 48 12-8 a 
5—Windsor.............- 70 x 48 15 7 
Gao LUTO. Beene sees eel 8:6] 7:8 | 66 71-4 | 29-5 11-8 | 3-4 66 34-3 13-2 7-2 . 
7—P.H.1.-Charlottetown| 8 7-5 | 62-8 | 69-4 | 28-2 15-1 3:9 55 42-2 14 6-7 : 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-4 7:7 | 63-4 | 73-1 | 27-9 13:0 | 3-6 63-2 43-0 22-4 6-8 16-500 
Raga ee ed Ae ek OUR Ta 8-7 ie 65 : ies a oe oe +e 43-3 13-9 6-8 : 
ORG TODD sk Ce pais Mae 8-1 . 64° 69: 26: 8 -7 “4 48-8 13-1 6-9 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-6 7-9 | 61-2 | 73-9 | 28-9 12-5 3-1 60-7 40 11-4 6:5 
I—Bathurstey i.e livero: 8 7:5 | 63+3 | 74-4 | 27 TN )-3i4| mors 58 40 12-2 Tlie | sade ace 
Quebec (average).......... 7-5 | G1 | 60-2 | 68-0 | 27-4 14-1] 3-6 56-8 63-0 11:3 6-4 15-806 
12—-Ounebeces weevecesuyee 7-2 | 6-8 | 58-9 | 71-3 | 26-2 16:7 | 3-4 61-7 63°3 10-7 6-7 . 
13—Three Rivers.........| §11 7-5 | 61-4 | 72 27:5 14:3 | 4-3 55 66-7 12 6-3 50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 71 6-7 | 61-2 | 69-2 | 26-8 1348 | 1 33 57-7 59-2 10-8 6-1 
LD SOLe lt aaa abate: des 7-2 | 56-7)| 538°7 |} 28 11:5 4 52-8 67-5 10:7 6-7 
16—St-Hyacinthe........ 7:5 7-1 | 59-2 | 69-3 | 29-3 12-9 4 53-3 70 10:5 6:3 
21 rp a Co abe ts oe 7:2 7-1] 61 69 26-2 14-6 3°2 B25 60 13-3 6-2 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 8 7-3 | 63-9 | 70-8 | 27-2 13:9) ||) 327 57-8 58-3 12-3 6-8 
19—Montreal............. 71 6:9 | 60-2 | 68-9 | 26-5 15h 38-2 59-5 64-9 10-7 6-2 
SADE S RUD UMD Ves UA cab a 7-5 | 7-1 | 59-2 | 68-2 | 29-2 13-8 | 3-1 55-8 bY 10-8 6-5 : 
Ontario (average).......... 8-0 | 7-7 | 62-0 | 72-6 | 27-2 14-0] 3-4 58-9 59-6 11-5 6-3 15-921 
21—-OULAWE ts sy ce canes 7-6 7-1 | 61-9 | 73-2 | 28 13-6 3°5 67-5 60 11-6 6-6 : 
22—Brockville........... 7-9 7-2 | 57-5 | 70-8 | 28-5 12-9 4 58-3 58-3 10°8 6-5 
23—Kingston............. 7-4 7:1 | 59-2 | 69-5 | 26-8 12-5 3-5 58-2 57-7 10°6 5-9 
24—Belleville............ 8-3 8-2 | 63 71-3 | 25-5 14-6 3°4 60 70 11-6 6 
25—} eterborough........ 7-6 7-2 | 62:9 | 71-5 | 25-2 14:3 3°3 58-1 55-8 11-4 6 
96—-Oshawhies. ee. ora bee 8-2 7-9 | 66-7 | 76 26 12-7 3-1 59-2 60 11-7 6°4 
Be OTT IA Me), oss ee “8-4 8 66-8 | 73°61 26 14-7 4 61-4 60 11-1 6°5 
28=— DPOLONtO Ly sel icd sian fa 7-5 7-4 | 60-8 | 62 25-5 11-7 3-2 62 49-8 10 5-7 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8 78 | 65:2 | 76-4 | 27-7 13-8 | 3-5 63-4 63 10-8 6-1 |g14-00-14-50 
sin et : : i: 61-7 ae 95-4 12-9 | 3-3 58-1 60 11 6-5 |215-00-15-50 
—~Hamilton............ . : 62-5 4 25-9 11-8 3+2 61-2 : 10:4 6-3 
32—Brantford............ 7:6 7-4 | 60-4 | 71-9 | 26-2 13-3 3 60 os 11 6-5 
Go CELG Ue eth Wee eles Mee 7-7 | 7-4] 61-5 | 72-4 | 25-8 14-1 3+2 59 60 10-3 5-5 
B4—Gruelpl. occas ane gollt 8 7-7 | 59-6 | 72-9 | 26-2 13-7 | 3-5 60 56-9 11-4 6:3 
85—Kitchener........... 7-7 | 7-7 | 49-9 | 68 25-2 13-40) 98-5 62:5 56-7 10-1 5:3 
86—Woodstock........... 7 ii 66-2 | 70-7 | 26-2 12-5 2-9 55 ' 56-7 10°6 6-2 
Si Stra Ordiinss 6s. acm 8-1 7°8 | 59-7 | 73-5 | 25-2 13-9 2-9 60-5 52-5 11-3 6:1 
OO LONGO! elec eek 8-1 UTA GO re tA shi Kt 14-2 3-4 61-5 52-5 10-6 6:6 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-4 8-3 | 63-3 | 73-9 | 26-2 14-1 4.4 63-8 63-5 12-3 6-4 
40—Chatham........... 7-8 7-5 | 58-7 | 69-3 | 26-4 13-5 3°5 55-7 65 |) 6 
PE NV INGSOF 1a): ose ste 7-9 7-6 | 60-9 | 73 27-6 14-7 ao 56-5 60 10:7 7-1 |g15-50-16-00 
i ERTS ade ta Sey RUE oe a B7 aM 22 13-2 Bad 54 67-5 11-5 7-6 16 
—QOwen Sound......... : : 6 : 98.9 Dare Big) 4.9 : ‘ 3 
44—-North Bay........... 8-1 7-6 | 66-4 | 74-4 | 28-1 15-4 3°5 Boe fa : pes 8 
AD SUCOUTY AW smite lis sues 8:6 8-3 | 64-2 | 74-3 | 30 18-1 3:5 5D 67:5 13-7 6:1 
Bh Wopalcee os wae pow 9-1 8-3 | 62-1 | 74-6 | 31-9 15-4 4 6§2°8 56-7 14-2 6:8 
A(T MANS: Mesias 4. MRE 9-J 8-1 | 62 74-7 | 30 15-5 4-1 47-5 40 12-5 6:4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-8 | 8-7] 60 76:5 | 29-2 17-9 | 37) 53-3 65 14. 6-5 00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-4 8-3 | 55-9 | 73-9 | 30-3 15-7 3-2 58-1 61-7 2°7 6-5 a 
50—Fort William......... 8-1 7-8 | 61-6 | 73-3 | 29 15 3-1 56-4 58-3 11-1 6-1 . 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-4 8-0 | 56-0 | 72-5 | 29-8 13-6 3:7 54-7 55-7 12-8 6-6 0-500 
51—Winnipeg............ 8°3 8 55-5 | 73-5 | 29-4 12-5 3-4 50 56-4 12 6:5 q 
62—Brandon............. 8-41 8 56-4 | 71-4 | 30-1 14:6] 3-9 59-3 55 13-5 6-6 ¢ 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-4 8-0 | 58-0 | 73-6 | 29-9 19-9 3:5 55-9 61-5 14-4 6-1 23-625 
DO TIRELINA ace. Wie ee 8-2 8 59-6 | 70-6 | 29-1 la 19-2 3-1 57-5 60 13-3 6-1 : 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-5 8 54-2 | 77-7 | 30-8 la 22 3-8 58 60 15 GWA sade Ae 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-2 7-8 | 57-4 | 71-5 | 29-9 la 20-6 3°6 53-6 61 115} 5:3 
56—Moose Jaw.......... 8-7 8-2 | 60-6 | 74-7 | 29-7 ja 17-8 3:3 54-3 65 14-3 Wholly \[ayerchete otic: 
Alberta (average).......... 8-4 7-9 | 55-5 | 71-3 | 29-1 18-6 3-4 55-7 60-2 14-3 5 Goi dn aeteaee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 8-2 | 50 67-5 | 30 a 21-7 3-6 61-2 60 15 5:2 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-7 8-2 | 60-6 | 74-7 | 29-7 ja 17-8 3-3 54-3 65 14:3 7-1 
59—Edmonton........... 8-4 7-9 | 55-1 | 69-3 | 29 a 17-4 3-2 55-7 58-7 14-2 5-9 
60—Calgary.............. 8:2 | 7:8 | 59-5 | 73-7 | 28-9 la 17-1 3°5 54-4 59-2 13-5 6-2 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 LGA PACS A Nese O33 a 19-2 3-5 53 58 14-5 5-1 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-3] 7-7 | 58-0 | 72-1 | 30-4 23-1) 3-7 63-1 62-7 13-3 6-1 
Boe rapnis bi cui! 9-1] 8-6| 64-2] 75-5130 la 20 | 3-5] 70 60 13st /OBaR ls... 
Gor NCISONE Leal em vhhe 8-5 7-8 | 60 75:5 | 30 a2teD 3-6 59-2 65 15 5-8 
Gaee Maren tas), pam ait me ie, 8:9 8-3 | 56 74-6 | 28 a 28 3-6 62 60 13-7 7-2 
65—New Westminster....] 7:6] 7:3] 58-6] 66-5180 la 17-8| 3-6 55 58 12:6 5-9 
66—Vancouver........... 7:5 7-1 | 55-1 | 67-4 | 29-3 Ja 22-9 3-4 5723 55-7 11-6 5-1 
67-—Victoria iii... 2. . uke 8-1] 7-4 | 56-5 | 69-3 | 29-4 ja 19-7] 3-7 62:3 60-6 12-4 5:5 
68— Nanaimo Paster SRY hey 7-9 7°8 | 63°3 | 73-8 | 31-6 ja 24 4-3 76-2 70 14-2 6-2 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-61 7-6] 50 74:4 | 35 la 25 4-] 62-5 72-5 13-7 7 
erp inte th BS MEP Gh oS eh oa) She ren ge 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


Higher price for petroleum coke. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins 


f. Petroleum coke. 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar. ete. j. In 
costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1928 








Wood 
3 . 
3 =| 3 hes 
2 8 an a Ph oy 
he av on ap aon . 
zs z $s | #38 | §8 | £48 | BES 
ee o mH oS bo im ae Ne ae ees 
PBA < aa 328 = 3. aes Boa 
— [o) Lal ° (lees Lal 
pq oO an an AQ op) a 
$ $ $ 
10-202 13-040 12-062 14-458 8-988 10-976 10-185 
9-085 11-690 9-200 10-150 6-700 7-350 6-060 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6:00 7:00 -00 GCHOO i Wee eres 
BS Ein | eeeteret oncom reef avcvataver soeetraey| iran seacarmae corel a tee Leer oor mites c 8:00 Ic 6-00 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SOO ae eee 6-00 
11-25-11-75 |11-60-12-50 14-00 15-00 8-00 QE OO Rene eMC orl 
A SOR 10-50-11-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 SOTA BD A HD TD ae 
9-75-10-50 |di2-50-15-00} 10-00 10-75 6-50 avd Sn Ve Rast as 
10- ae 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 Cs DOUG 7:50 
10-873 12-958 10-575 11-875 meee eo 7-050 
g10-00-12-00}¢ 13-00 jg 10-00 12-00 8-0 9-00 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00 if. 00-17-00 é- a 8. 00 =. 50-10-00 8-00-9-00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 PALO LN th CRONE ce 4-80-6-40 
LOGO Eras ba ky: 8-00 10-00 6-00 SHOOT deen 
9-857 13-786 13-810 15-934 9-381 11-148 11-876 
10-00 14:00 |e 24-67 |e 14-67 |e 12-00 Ie 12-00 Ic 12-00 
8-50-10-00 14-00 iD. 00 18-00 8-00 12-00 |e 8-13 
10-50 14-00 -00 13-00 9-00 10-00 |e 16-00 
LO sOOa ee tie eer ie cl4. ee 33/c16-00-18-67\c 10-67 |e 13°33 10-00 
ls ay ea! Wa aN ee Mi A ee UL ELV Cc 1GO ZR Mae Neneae PACTOYO Ni EI es) Me 
10-00 |12-00-13-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 ieee c 12-00 
A ROP. Fd 1 25 Oia oan Oak © LD OOM ey ae ak OBO eye yaa 
11-00 |12-d0-14-00 16-00 17: 00-18-00 |10.00-12.00 12- Pret -00 Ie 16-00 
8:25 |12-50-14-00 |e 16-00 Ic 17-23 7-00 9-00 Ic 9-00 
10-857 12-272 13-068 43-826 10-024 12-350 11-400 
9-25 |18-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 
LORS OM Ss Dos Bint od & ek c LE OO Wea ak c bh ered Tt DR a I ne 
10-00-11-00 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 Ic 14-00 
11-00 |12-00-12-50 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 10-00 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 
BRS ee 13-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 |e 13-00 
9: ae 50 14-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |e 7-72 
1-00 12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 
10-50 g g g g g 
gl0- 00 a ak 10-00 gz g g g g 
11-50-13 -00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-50 
i a 12-50 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 Ice 8-348 
8-00-10:00 |10-00-12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 {ec 12-00 
12:50 |10-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10:50 11-50 |e 9-00 
10-00 |10-00-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 PAO ON teres oh) lune iy 
10:00-12-00 11-50 10:00 {ec 15-00 6:00 jc COSCO I Us esi co ca a 
10-00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 |e 12-00 
12-00° 112-00-13-00 |.¢........ c ES OOb ar [eeranra nee Cc 11-25 le 11-25 
10-00 /11-00-12-50 |14-00-15-00/c ZOROOME EM BRAT RUAY Valais teh We aea Cc 1-33 
10-00-11-00 12 OO rtapiee ce c TSAO ONG Rae s nee 16-00 |c9-00-15-00 
g 10:00 12-00 g ce & g26:00 g : & 222-00 lg 18-00 
9-50 113-00-15-00 |.......... LSEQO i ewe 13-50 13-50 
10:00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 10-00 
LQ OO teen en Cade 10-00 12-00 -00 9-00 8-00 
12-00-13 -50 1 aD BEY Oe fe] Wee se age c15-00-17-25).......... c10-50-15-00}c 12-75 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 |c 15-00 13°00)) (612 00-15-00 ers. eee 
16-00 16-00 10-00 13-50 | 6-00-7-00 JLo Tall Rae eheieaet abe 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10:50 Ie 6-50 
9-00-13-50 13-50 12:00 |e 14-00 11-00 |e US OOP fers Saves Mes oe 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 INGEN B i (des WeeeliG pee ae 
10-688 16-000 10-750 11-759 7-250 BS G25 it tule poner 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SO reer eels. a ae 
6-75-12-00 |d15-50-17-50| 11-50 12-00 8-00 8°75 8-00 
10-250 17-875 8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-333 
9-00-13-00 |17 Hee Fed ees 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 
9-00-10-00 9-00 7-00 |i 8-50 5-50 COO. eee nce kee 
10-00-11-00 |17- rane 00 i 9-50 fi 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 
10-00 {ft LG TO eres ce ER BUI US LUYOY ipl hejietesk acon gad 4-00 Ic 14-00 
6-500 pA ATS eng ETT es 9-000 11-333 10-000 
g g g £ gz g 
h GE DOP ere ener Metall emnorae Net AIT Sta Ah ee AAT Milas Cae G oA TOC ere Baha. nN 
HS 00=6-O0 hae 16-00 len cue ciel te eee 6:00 |e 8:00 |e 7:00 
h 6-00-11-50/f10- hoe 50 Petty SERN em A pag 12-00 14-00 Ic 13-00 
poh ae UU ST 1 dine de Py ware tarar | Pcnccsttpty Alel| Ta eh rll, ooh Neal lala ed PAR AEA ee wae Wy ta al i a chen am 
10-244 pB2) 1 os Soe Ea EPA OR ara 9-500 10-250 5-404 
Cody al IAB G8 Ac | Rao, A ROE AM Sa SD, 12-00 16-00 5-00 
Ge 50-11- 50 12 7OrkS OO) cae cee cones vars teers 9-00 11-75 |e 6:75 
9-00-11-00 1 Fes) Ud hehoae tiie Sibel RAS re ler vei 9-00 LOEOUE Pa wer) as 
10-75-11-75 CIN NSE DMN RECA Rosia teal ED SR AU a ae rt DiOOe tee ake was 
11-00-12-00 D2 BOs bee SUES Th ea EOE OAR eee de ee FA 7:50 4-50 
10-50-11-50 OF OOF ideeee cee aes cok eet 8-00 Ic 10-00 |c 4-77 
Sy OSs Que ree wake Me iew heim TNC EN MMR Lato alenel tI RSet ey aaa 6-00 
T2200 TE OOMe ae Sees is eee hoe ee eee ee Med eatin hoe MO MI RCRA Si 5 du 








S Rent 
Bien as 
"S 5= 4 1 
y [eel a8 mok. 
S ($8) 5ESHE [pees es 
a ~w| GE aS s/o Bo as 
= |€8] 80888 |Rossse 
6 |g eag2k Oo a Bags 
@ [Ss] esse |Foecsy 
8 (esl 4G e a leak ae o 
ore ee Mee a 
GVNe 
31-2 {11-2 27-561 19-739 
$3°8 [12-6 a2-4Ly 14-917 
33-385}10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 
35 = |13-3 20-00 14-00 
32 115 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 
35 |10 |80-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 {15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 
30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 
31-6 {11-8 27-000 19-250 
g32-35}12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 
"30-32 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-0 
380 {18 25-00 8-00 
C2 nthe 18-00 15-00 
29-8 |10-7 20° 167 15-188 
30) e727 00-32-00 eich site cons 
30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 
29-30)10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 
30 10 *|14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
28 9-7)18-00 26-00 |10-00 12-00 
27-28 10 23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
30 = {15 16-00 11-00 
385 |9-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 
28 10 {22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 
29-2 110-3 28-946 21-017 
32 110 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
30-32]10 |18-00-20-00 ;12-00-16-00 
28 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
25 9 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
33 8 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
27-30]10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 
30 {10 |18-00-25-00 |18-00-15-00 
30 8-3/25-00-40-00 {20-00-25 -00 
g30 =|10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 
£28 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
25 7 |25-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 
28-30/10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
26 9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 
27-28|10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 
25-30] 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 
25-27/10 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-16-00 
25 10 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 
24-25]14 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
25 |15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
g30 {12 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 
30-32}10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 
30 8-3}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
35 9-5/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
30/15 n 25-00 
27-80) 15 22-00 14-00 
35 = {12-5 p 25-00-35 -00 
30 {10 {2809-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
35 8-3/25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
30 =|10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
32-0 [15-0 35-000 24-500 
28-30]15 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
35 {15 |25-00-30-00 ;18-00-20-00 
34-4 |10-8 35-000 23°750 
35 8-3/30-00-50-00 30-00 
35  |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
30-35]10 35-00 25-00 
85 {15 35-00 20-00 
$3°8 |11-7 28-750 20-750 
g |11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
35 = |10 T r 
85 = {12 35-00 25-00 
35 {15 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
30 30-00 18-00 
j34-9 |12-5 26-250 20-625 
40 {15 20-00 18-00 
40 {12 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 
37°5 |11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 13 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 
30 9 29-00 25-00 
27 415 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 
35 13 -3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
35 112 !30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 
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n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 


others $40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 814) 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 


sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lanour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 












No. of 
Commodities 
mo- 
dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)} 67 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 
IiI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Bla es 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper... 21 
V.—Iron and its Products....°........-.... 26 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 
VII. ee Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 4 
VIII. Dae caat: and Allied Products..... 13 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
PR Marine i Fife pater hs he eat matty, ee mio 8 
ES SBloresp ie a Ne es eee ees, 2) eae 21 
RVer— MINS ral Ta Ail to tte yt at een Ce 67 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—ConsumeErs’ Goops (Groups A AND DB). 98 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.. 74 
Beverages PA TSS Coc AA ees 5 AN 25 a Aes 4 
IBregdstuiis:, ovals kote eee ee ee 8 
Chocolate BU sao evatceaesb ose cen 1 
sansa uhct tases WON as SA carer aha eee it 8 
EATER ety {18a cise chad Soe rar ele cere ae 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 
Milk and Milk Products...............- 11 
Sugar Tet edi satais.. eeeceat hee eto ares 2 
GE CLADLOBLL sae sel ieldeeau seeks sabes: 10 
DSA LATE cdintee Od abs ele steeie Rice eine eaters 2 
MLODACCO:L: Fa. tise. ache eee eee 2 
Miscellaneous! is.0 claw vee cada ls siaruios 6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............. 24 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear). \)2.\senn eer eee 11 
Household equipment.................. 13 
i Dt aabnAti alc ple MmRE ETO PE, Reh eben 5, 3 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 
Miscellancous ss iceicdst abies oats one ¥f 
II.—Propucers Goons (Grours Canp D)| 146 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 
MOOS SE Cae hn SA, Ee a RR UE es ae ee 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
NUPDLES char Bae. osc) oe eR ee 8 
Miscellaneous: i). 42: leis os ee | ae 4 
(D) Producers’ Materials................. 131 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 
Meum beri i.'Se hs als. 39 eee abe a eee 14 
Pamters Materialss::ts. ss ee ee. eee 4 
Miscellaneous jig. s<icc.< Cateehw se 14 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... » 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 
Bor Hur Industry. .sr.cnie sao noe 2 
For Leather Industry................ 6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 
For Milling and other Industries..... 9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 





92-9} 97-9]185-0)182-3/174-8/163 -3/153 -6}161-7|151-5}158-8]160-1]150-5]150-5 
103-4/130-7|195-0/241-9/167-3/147-5/146-7]144- 7/164 -1/152 -0/144-3]148-6/148-1 


94-4/101-1/146-0)197 - 1/206 -5/191 - 6/187 -0/190-1/177 81181 -3/180-1]175-4]175-4 
98+ 1/117-8}203 -9/264-5|248-0/189 -6/209 - 6/223 -4)204 - 2/204 - 21204-21205 -2]205-2 


94-5) 99-9/142-1/194-1/206-4]192-0]186-5]}189-4/177-3/181-4]180-8]175-5|175-5 
92-3/133 -2}242 -3)268-61200-5|178-8/197-1]204-0}188-9]174-51154-91167-8|167-8 


104-4/133-9/200-3/246 -8/163-0/142-8|142-4/139-8]162-7/148 -81140-5]145-7]145-1 
93 +8/103+8}150-5)214-9/1883 -2]159-9]164- 7/167 - 2/154 -4/152-6]147-2|147-8]147-7 


102-2|159-4|264-3/313-7|173-31178-31193-812061 
100-0}128-2}191-9]227-7]192-6]168-1]164-0/169-0|161-1]156-8|145-21144-1|143-8 


106-8}140-8/211-7/254- 0/158 -4/138-9/137 -4]134-0/164-6]148- 0/139 -0/145-2/144-5 
96-2) 134 -2)274-1)310- 2/157 -3}169-6|206 -9]224 - 11201 - 7] 187 -81152-9]171-6|171-3 
72-4) 83-0/237-3/477-5/264-4/312-5]2 : 2 














222 -8]181-0)168-5)154-4]157-7 
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and the accompanying table gives figures for 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1 ; 1906, 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926,and monthly since 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
January, 1927. As stated in the above-mentioned 100.0. 


supplement the figures in the food group in 
the family budget are still used to show the 
changes in food prices but in the other groups 
the percentage changes in the prices of each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 
have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, BT.0; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2 
1921, 84. 9. 1922, 82. 7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79. 2: 
1925, 85.6; 1926, ton 6. 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926. 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7: 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919) 116.2; 
1920, 123.8: 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9: 1924, 162.6: 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquriy in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8, 


1916, . 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1918 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








ue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-|{Sund-} +All 

Light ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 PRA 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 Wal 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 1638 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
ay 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


{Figures for Sundries since 1920 have ng revised and this 
has affected for certain dates ‘‘all items”’ 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged substantially 
higher, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 31.4 cents per pound in January to 33.5 
cents in February; round steak from 26.1 cents 
per pound in January to 27.9 cents in Febru- 
ary; rib roast from 24 cents per pound in Jan- 
uary to 25.9 cents in February; and shoulder 
roast from 18.2 cents per pound in January to 
19.6 cents in February. Higher prices were 
reported from nearly all localities. The in- 
crease, however, was more pronounced in On- 
tario, Alberta and British Columbia than in 
the other provinces. Veal advanced from an 
average of 21.7 cents per pound in January 
to 22.4 cents in February and mutton from 
29 cents per pound in January to 29.8 cents 
in February. Both fresh and salt pork were 
lower, the former being down from an average 
of 25.9 cents per pound in January to 25.3 
cents in February, and the latter from 25.6 
cents per pound in January 25.3 cents in Feb- 
ruary. Bacon fell from an average of 37.2 
cents per pound in January to 36.8 cents in 
February. Ham was slightly lower at an aver- 
age price of 58.2 cents per pound. In fresh 
fish cod steak was slightly higher, while hali- 
but and white fish declined somewhat. Lard 
was slightly lower at an average price of 21.9 
cents per pound. 

Eggs were substantially lower in practically 
all localities, fresh averaging 51.8 cents per 
dozen in February, as compared -with 64.3 
cents in January, and cooking averaging 44.2 
cents per dozen in February, as-compared with 
52 cents in January. Milk was unchanged in 
the average. Butter was slightly lower, dairy 
averaging 42.3 cents per pound in February, 
as compared with 42.9 cents in January, and 
creamery averaging 46.4 cents per pound in 
February, as compared with 47 cents in Jan- 
uary. Cheese showed little change at an aver- 
age price of 32.2 cents per pound. No changes 
were reported in bread, the price remaining at 
an average of 7.7 cents per pound. Flour was 
unchanged at an average price of 5.2 cents 
per pound, increases in some localities being 
offset by declines in others. Canned vegetables 
showed little change, tomatoes averaging 16.3 
cents per can, peas 16.5 cents and corn 16.4 
cents. Beans were slightly lower at 7.8 cents 
per pound. Onions rose from 4.9 cents per 
pound in January to 5.1 cents in February. 
Potatoes showed little change, averaging $1.63 
per ninety pounds. Prunes were down from 
an average of 13.9 cents per pound in January 
to 13.4 cents in February. Raisins were 
slightly lower, averaging 17.6 cents per pound. 
Marmalade was down from 66.3 cents per four 
pound tin in January to 65.4 cents in Febru- 


ary. Granulated sugar was unchanged at an 
average price of 8.1 cents per pound, while 
yellow sugar declined from 7.7 cents per pound 
to 7.5 cents. Anthracite coal averaged $16.45 
per ton in February, as compared with $16.43. 
in January. Bituminous coal and coke showed 
little change, the former averaging $10.20 per 
ton and the latter $13.04 per ton. Wood was 
slightly higher, hard averaging $12.06 per cord 
in February, as compared with $11.99 in Jan- 
uary, and soft $8.99 per cord in February, as 
compared with $8.93 in January. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to slightly higher levels 
during February, due to advances in the prices 
of coarse grains, wheat being practically sta- 
tionary. No.1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis averaged 
$1.42 3 per bushel in February, as compared 
with $1.42% in January. The low price for the 
month was $1.39} per bushel reached on the 
7th and the high $1.45 reached on the 22nd. 
Coarse grains were generally higher, western 
barley being up from 834 cents per bushel to 
86; cents; Ontario barley from 83? cents per 
bushel to 844 cents; western oats from 624 
cents per bushel to 64 cents; Ontario oats from 
58; cents per bushel to 604 cents; rye from 
$1.03 per bushel to $1.05; American corn from 
$1.02 per bushel to $1.054; and flax seed from 
$1.83 per bushel to $1.834. Flour was slightly 
lower, the price at Toronto declining from 
$7.91 per barrel to $7.87. Shorts at Toronto 
advanced from $36.25 per ton to $36.50. 
Oranges and lemons were higher, the former 
advancing from $4.50-$5.50 per case to $5.50- 
$6.50, and the latter from $4.50 per case to $5- 
$5.25. Granulated sugar at Montreal fell from 
$6.034 per hundred to $5.933 and yellow from 
$5.654 per hundred to $5.553. Ceylon and India 
tea at Toronto fell from 51 cents per pound to 
49 cents and medium Japan from 46 cents per 
pound to 453 cents. Potato prices were gener- 
ally higher, Quebec grades at Montreal being 
up from 975 cents per bag to $1.12?; Ontario 
grades at Toronto from $1.294 per bag to 
$1.325; Manitoba grades at Winnipeg from 794 
cents per bushed to 81 cents; and New Bruns- 
wick potatoes at St. John from $2.85 per barrel 
to $2.95. Raw rubber was again lower, due it 
was sald to unsettled feeling regarding the 
future of restriction. The price declined from 
40 cents per pound to 324 cents. Hay at To- 
ronto fell from $14.50 per ton to $14. Rosin 
declined from $14.15 per barrel to $13.10. In 
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cattle choice steers at Toronto were down from 
$10.68 per hundred pounds to $10.25, while at 
Winnipeg the price advanced from $9.843 per 
hundred pounds to $10.19. Hogs advanced 
from $8.79 per hundred pounds to $9.20 and 
sheep from $6.624 per hundred pounds to $6.75. 
Dressed beef, hindquarters, fell from $20.63 per 
nundred pounds to $19.75. Beef hides were 
down from 22-23 cents per pound to 20-21 cents 
and calf skins from 26-27 cents per pound to 
25-26 cents. In butter creamery solids at To- 
ronto rose from 41 cents per pound to 42 cents. 
The decline in the price of eggs continued, 
fresh at Montreal being down from 50-53 
cents per dozen to 48-50 cents and storage at 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 

official sources unless otherwise stated. The 

authorities for wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
140.9 for January, a decline of 0.4 per cent 
from December. Foods advanced 1.5 per 
cent with advances in all groups, while indus- 
trial materials declined 0.4 per cent with de- 
clines in iron and steel, other metals and min- 
erals and cotton and advances in other tex- 
tiles and the miscellaneous group. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 176.7 for the end of Janu- 
ary, a decline of 1.5 per cent.from the previ- 
ous month. Cereals and meat declined 0.8 
per cent owing to a decline in pork, and other 
foods declined 4.3 per cent owing to declines 
in tea, sugar and butter. There was a slight 
advance in textiles caused by an upward 
movement in flax, partly counteracted by a 
decline in cotton. Minerals declined 1.9 per 
cent, showing no change in iron and steel, de- 
creases in household coal, lead and tin and 
an increase in copper. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 120.9 for the end 
of January, a decline of 0.4 per cent from 
December. The foodstuffs index number was 
unchanged at 111.8, advances in vegetable 
foods and animal foods being offset by a de- 
cline in sugar, coffee and tea. Minerals fell 
4.5 per cent owing to falls in prices of coal, 
tin and lead. In textiles, an advance in cotton 


Toronto from 374 cents per dozen to 33 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York fell from 19.2 cents 
per pound to 18.4 cents, the low price for the 
month being 17.5 cents, reached near the be- 
ginning, and the high 19.1 cents towards the 
end. Cotton yarn fell from 37 cents per pound 
to 344 cents. Woo! was again higher, the price 
being up from 28-29 cents per pound to 31-32 
cents. Flax fibre rose from 22-23 cents per 
pound to 238-24 cents. In non-ferrous metals 
lead fell from $6.40 per cwt. to $6.10; spelter 
from $7.18 per cwt. to $7.15; solder from 34% 
cents per pound to 32 cents; and silver from 
574 cents per ounce to 57% cents. Copper was 
slightly higher at $15.90 per cwt. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


was offset by lower prices for flax. The ad- 
vance of 1.4 per cent in sundries was attribu- 
tabie to leather and timber. 


Cost or Livins—-The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 166 at February 1, a decline of 1.2 per 
cent from the previous month. Foods declined 
1.8 per cent owing chiefly to reductions in the 
prices of eggs, butter and bacon. Other groups 
were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914—100, was 841 
for December as compared with 838 for No- 
vember. Seven groups showed increases, six 
showed reductions and four were unchanged, 
the changes in all cases being slight. 


Cosr or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living for a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921—100, 
was 211.25 for January, an increase of 0.9 per 
cent over the December level. Rent and 
lodging, clothing and sundries advanced 
slightly, while food and heat and light de- 
clined. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base 1914—100, 
was 620 for January, showing an advance of 
0.5 per cent over December. Native products 
were unchanged, while imported products rose 
1.4 per cent. Foods advanced 0.5 per cent, 
with advances in vegetable foods, sugar, cof- 
fee and cocoa, and a decline in animal foods. 
Industrial materials also advanced 0.5 per 
cent, showing a slight fall in minerals and 
metals, a rise in textiles and no change in the 
sundrieg group. 
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Cost or lLivina—The index number of 
Statistique Générale of the cost of living at 
Paris, on the base 1914=100, was 498 for the 
fourth quarter of 1927, as compared with 507 
in the previous quarter. The decline was due 
to reductions in the price of food of 4 per 
cent, partly offset by advances in heat and 
hght and clothing. Rent and sundries were 
unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 188.7 for January, a decline 
of 0.7 per cent from the December level. 
There was a decline in agricultural products 
and in manufactured goods, while provisions 
and industrial raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods advanced slightly. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
for January was 150.8, as against 151.3 for 
December, a decline of 0.3 per cent, which 
was due to declines in food and heat and 
light. The other groups. were practically un- 
changed. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
average annual aggregate expenditure, four 
chief centres, 1909-18=1,000, was 1,565 for De- 
cember, an increase of 1.0 per cent over the 
previous month. In consumers’ goods, both 
foods and non-foods advanced, and in pro- 
ducers’ materials, materials for building and 
construction declined while materials for farm- 
ing and for other industries advanced. 


Cost or Livina.—The official cost of living 
index number, on the base July 1914=1,000, 
was 1,612 for November as compared with 
1610 for August. Foods advanced 0.2 per 
cent with advances in groceries and meat and 
a fall in dairy produce. Fuel and light ad- 
vanced while clothing, drapery, footwear and 
miscellaneous commodities declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96.3 for January as compared 
with 96.8 for December. Farm products, hides 
and leather products and building materials 
advanced, while foods, textiles, fuel and light- 
ing, metals and metal products, chemicals and 
drugs and housefurnishing goods declined. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 145.9 for February, a decline of 1.1 
per cent from the January level, owing chiefly 
to a decrease in the price of farm products of 
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2.6 per cent and in food products of 1.4 per 
cent and fuels also of 1.4 per cent. There was 
a slight decline in textiles, while metals, build- 
ing materials and miscellaneous commodities 
showed small advances and chemicals were un- 
changed. 

Dun’s index number showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$191.884 at February 1, a decline of 0.5 per 
cent from the previous month. There was falls 
in the prices of meat, dairy and garden pro- 
duce, metals and miscellaneous commodities 
and rises in breadstuffs, “other food” and 
clothing. 


Cost or Livinec—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living 
on the base 1913=100 was 172.0 for December, 
as compared with 173.4 for June and 175.6 
for December, 1926. All groups showed de- 
clines from the same month of the previous 
year except the miscellaneous group which ad- 
vanced 1.2 per cent. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1918=100, was 160.6 for 
January, an increase of 0.1 per cent over the 
previous month. Food advanced 0.3 per cent 
and clothing declined 0.1 per cent, while other 
groups were unchanged. 





When giving evidence at an investigation 
into the administration of the Department of 
Labour and  Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the State of New York, Mr. 
James A. Hamilton, State Commissioner of 
Labour, advocated the establishment of an 
exclusive state insurance fund, and the elim- 
ination of independent insurance companies 
from the field of workmen’s compensation. 
He claimed that with an exclusive state fund 
the employers would not only be saved nearly 
28 per cent of the premiums they now pay, 
but would be relieved of all possible respon- 
sibility for injury or death of employees. 
Under the present system if an insurance 
company fails, the employer is left with the 
responsibility. 





During the month of February a’ total of 
4,870 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 71 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries, 387 
were reported, including 7 fatal cases; and 313 
Crown, 4 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 5,570, of 
which 82 were fatal. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1927 


‘THE accompanying tables provide an anal- 
ysis of the fatal accidents to workpeople 
in Canada in the course of their employment 
during the calendar year 1927, according to 
causes, provinces and months, as well as by 
industries. Quarterly statements giving a list 
of the accidents occurring during the period 
covered and certain particulars as to each, ap- 
peared in the Lasour GazertTe for May, August 
and November, 1927 and February, 1928. The 
tables include such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are listed with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
Ontario Factory Inspector, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board, the Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Industries and the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. Re- 
ports were also received from the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Company, the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway, as well as 
from correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. Industrial accidents re- 
ported in the press are also included in the re- 
cord after inquiry has been made to avoid 
duplication. Most of the accidents in agricul- 
ture are recorded from press reports, and, 
while it is not known to what extent the acci- 
dents in this industry are covered, it is be- 
lieved that in this respect the record is fairly 
complete. On the whole, however, most of the 
information obtained from this source is used 
merely to supplement information received 
from official sources. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,378, the fatalities being attri- 
buted to the various industries in the following 
proportions: transportation and public utilities, 
314 or 22.8 per cent of the total; construction, 
183 or 18.3 per cent; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 165 or 12 per cent; 
agriculture, 162 or 11.7 per cent; logging, 155 
or 11.2 per cent, manufacturing 151 or 11 per 
cent; fishing and trapping, 125 or 9.1 per 
cent; service, 96 or 6.9 per cent; trade, 26 or 
1.9 per cent; finance, 1. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1926, being a final revision of the figures pub- 


lished in the Lasour Gazette for March, 1927, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1926, 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statement. These accidents were shown 
in detail in supplementary lists in the Lasour 
Gazette for May, August and November, 1927. 
The figures for 1927, being to some extent 
still incomplete, are accordingly not strictly 
comparable with the completed figures for 
1926. In some industries where differences in 
the numbers of accidents are accentuated, 
these can be attributed to particular circum- 
stances. For example, in the fishing and trap- 
ping group, the increase in the number of 
fatalities to 125 includes 90 fishermen, the 
crews of four large Nova Scotian fishing 
schooners and several smaller schooners, which 
were lost in a storm in August. This number 
includes fishermen from Newfoundland who 
were employed on these schooners, and ex- 
cludes a number of Nova Scotian fishermen on 
a United States schooner which was also lost 
at that time. In logging, there was an increase 
from 129 to 155 fatal accidents and in construc- 
tion from 166 to 183, which may be attributed 
in part to an increase in employment in these 
industries for the year. 


Fatalities by Causes - 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
499, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments, both those impelled by power and those 
drawn by horses, by moving water craft and 
by air craft. The largest number of accidents 
thus caused, 173, were in connection with water 
craft, 112 of these victims being engaged in 
fishing and 45 in water transportation; 121 
accidents were due to persons being struck or 
run over by or crushed by or between cars and 
engines (65 in the industry steam railways), 
55 due to derailments (41 in steam railways), 
24 to falling from or in cars or engines (22 in 
steam railways), while mine and quarry cars 
caused 23. Automobiles and other power 
vehicles and implements caused 64 fatalities, 
while animal drawn vehicles and implements 
caused 35, (accidents primarily caused by 
animals being classified elsewhere), and air 
craft caused 4 fatalities. 

Next in order as a cause of fatalities was 
“falls of persons,” which caused 203, including 


(Continued on page 830) 
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63 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. 
(some of which resulted in drowning), 58 falls 
from elevations, 28 due to collapse of support, 
18 falls into holds of vessels, 16 falls from 
loads, etc., 8 falls from ladders, 7 falls on the 
level and 5 falls into tanks, vats, kilns, etc. 


Fatalities numbering 154 were caused by 
falling objects, of which 67 were due to falling 
trees and limbs, 50 to objects falling in mines 
and quarries, 17 to objects falling from eleva- 
tions, loads, piles, etc., 12 to breaking or loose- 
ning of straps, cables, etc., 4 to collapse of 
structure and 4 to other falling objects. 

“Dangerous substances” caused 116 fatalities, 
of which 35 were due to explosive substances, 
28 to electric current, 21 to gas fumes, etc., 19 
to hot and inflammable substances and flames, 
11 to steam escapes, boiler explosions, com- 
pressed air and 2 to conflagrations. 

There were 51 fatalities caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects, of which 


5 were due to striking against objects and 46 
to being struck by objects. There were 49 
due to working machines, 24 to prime movers 
and 21 to hoisting apparatus. There were 42 
accidents caused by handling of heavy or sharp 
objects and 6 by the use of tools. Animals 
caused 37 fatalities including 24 by horses. The 
category “other causes” includes 176 fatalities, 
of which 15 were deaths following infection, 
10 due to industrial diseases, 45 to drowning, 
of which no particulars were available, 12 to 
shooting and violence, 45 to cave-ins, land- 
slides, ice jams, etc. 23 to lightning, frost, 
storms, etc., and 26 accidents of which no par- 
ticulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal industrial acci- 
dents according to provinces shows that the 
largest number, 460, occurred in Ontario. There 
were 253 in Quebec, 230 in British Columbia, 
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186 in Nova Scotia, 98 in Alberta, 56 in Mani- 
toba, 53 in Saskatchewan, 39 in New Bruns- 
wick and 3 in Prince Edward Island. In 
Ontario, the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in the group, transportation and 
public utilities, where there were 124, with 85 
in construction, 72 in manufacturing, 57 in 
agriculture, 38 in logging, 37 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying and 25 in ser- 
vice. In Quebec, the largest number, 59, was 
also in transportation and public utilities, with 
56 in construction, 34 in service, 33 in manu- 
facturing. In Nova Scotia and Alberta, there 
were respectively 35 and 30 mining fatalities. 
In Alberta no other industry suffered as many 
fatalities, but in Nova Scotia, the number of 
mining accidents was exceeded by the num- 
ber in fishing and trapping, which was 98. In 
British Columbia, there were 83 fatalities in 
logging with 50 in transportation and public 
utilities, 39 in mining, etc. In Saskatchewan, 
the greater proportion of accidents, 32, occurred 
in agriculture. 


57882—7 


Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months, shows the 
highest point to have been in August, when 
there were 200, the average per month being 
114.8. The low point for the year, 77, was 
reached in February. This table gives estimates 
of the number of employees in certain indus- 
tries, the latest figures available being given 
in each case. The frequency of fatalities for 
the industries for which estimates were avail- 
able was highest for logging, being 3.9 per 
thousand for the year, and second for mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, being 2.1 
per thousand. Fishing and trapping accidents ' 
showed a frequency of 2 per thousand, con- 
struction, one per thousand, and manufactur- 
ing 0.3 per thousand. The total number of 
employees in the group, transportation and 
public utilities, is not available, but for water 
transportation the ratio was 3.8 per thousand, 
for steam railways 0.9, for street and electric 
railways 0.5, for local transportation 0.5, and 
for electricity and gas 1.3 per thousand. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1927, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Lumber Camp Cooks included in 
Minimum Wage Order 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in a decision handed down in February, 
confirmed the decision of the British Colum- 
bia Count of Appeal in the case of Compton 
versus Allan and Thresher (Lasour Gazerre, 
September, 1927, page 1026). Compton, a 
cook in one of the lumber camps of the de- 
fendant company, claimed for an amount 
that would bring his pay to the rate of 40 
cents an hour, as fixed for the lumbering in- 
dustry by the Male Minimum Wage Act. 
This claim was refused by a county court 
judge, who held that a camp cook was not an 
employee in the lumbering industry. This 
decision was refused by the Court of Appeal, 
the Board of Adjustment which administers 
the Act having instructed counsel to argue the 
case on behalf of the plaintiff. Leave to ap- 
peal to the Privy Council was sought by the 
defendants, but the application was refused 
by the Judicial Committee. 

—(British Columbia—Compton 
Allan and Thresher.) 


Versus 


Injunction Against American Federation of 


Labour Denied 


By a decision rendered on February 16, 
Justice Wasservogel of the United States 
Supreme Court denied the application of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New 
York for a restraining order to prohibit the 
officials and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour from attempting to organ- 
ize, or interfere with, the members of the 
“company union,” known as the Brotherhood 
of Interborough Rapid Transit Company Em- 
ployees The application was a sequel to an 
“outlaw” strike in 1926, when Edward P. 
Lavin organized the Consolidatel Railway 
Workers’ Union of Greater New York. Lavin 
was defeated in that dispute, and the company 
applied to the Supreme Court for, and ob- 
tained, an injunction restraining him, his as- 
sociates, and James H. Coleman, the general 
organizer of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, from 
all interference with the company union. The 
granting of this mjunction was affirmed by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
but on January 10, 1928, the Court of Appeals 
at Albany, New York, reversed the decision 
by a unanimous vote. 

In the meantime the company brought ac- 
tion to have Lavin, Coleman and others ad- 
judged in contempt on the ground that they 


had violated the terms of the injunction while 
it was in force prior to the decision of the 
Court of Appeals. They also asked for an 
injunction restraining from all activity to the 
detriment of the company umion William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour; William D. Mahon, president of 
the Amalgamatel Association of Street and 
Kilectric Railway Employees; Lavin and 
others. Finally the company asked for $130,- 
000 in damages alleged to have been sustained 
by them in consequence of the activities of 
union organizers. 

Justice Wasservogel, in his decision, criti- 
cized the terms of the contract entered into 
on June 30, 1927, and retroactive to April 30, 
between the company and its employees, and 
held that “the intervention of a court of 
equity at this time is not warranted.” He 
held that this contract gave the Interborough 
“unlimited and practically unhampered power 
to discharge employees,’ and continued: 
“Even as regards the causes of discharge listed 
as arbitrable, as, whenever the service of the 
employees ‘shall be rendered unnecessary by 
reason of any change in economic conditions 
or the seasonal requirements of the company’ 
or ‘by reason of the adoption of any new 
device or the extension of the use of any 
existing device,’ arbitration here would mere- 
ly establish that the causes exist and that 
therefore the company may discharge. The 
contract purports to bind the employees for 
two years while the employer is not in sub- 
stance subject to a reciprocal obligation. 
Where an employee abandons all rights to 
leave the service of his employer, whereas the 
employer reserves practically entire freedom 
to discharge him, there is no compensating 
consideration. Whatever the status of the 
contract at law, the provisions above referred. 
to are, to say the least, inequitable.” 


Compensation for Eye Injury from 
Electric Welding Machine 


A workman employed by a construction 
company in the province of Quebec sustained 
injuries in the course of his employment for 
which he claimed the sum of $2,173 as com- 
pensation. In: May, 1927, the claimant re- 
ceived instructions to have a_ steel ladder 
welded by electricity. The ultra-violet rays 
of the electric welding machine, he claimed, 
caused atrophy of the optical merve of the 
right eve, which ultimately became blind. He 
sued the company under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Two specialists called on be- 
half of the workman stated that the injury 
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was caused by exposure to the ultra-violet 
rays, while two other specialists, called on be- 
half of the company, stated that it was im- 
possible that the atrophy of the optical nerve 
was due to the rays of the welding machine, 
as the rays would have left a wound or some 
other traces of retinitis, and they stated that 
there was none in this case. As the medical 
evidence was conflicting the judge appointed 
an eye specialist in Montreal to report on the 
case. This expert in his report supported the 
claimant’s contention. The court awarded 
the plaintiff the full amount of his claim, and 
the costs of the action. 


—(Quebec—Beaudry versus Fraser-Brace 
Engineering Company, Limited.) 


Injunction against Officials of Southern 
Pacific Railway 


A federal court injunction was granted last 
year to the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, restraining the execu- 
tive of the Southern Pacific Railway in Texas 
and Louisiana from ignoring the provision of 
the Railway Labour Act providing for the 
submission of labour disputes to a mediation 
board, and for attempting to destroy the Bro- 
therhood by setting up a “company union.” 
Three executive officers of the company were 
called before Federal Judge Hutcheson, at 
Houston, Texas, in February, and were. re- 
quired to explain their action in violating the 
injunction. They were informed that jail 
sentences would follow: further neglect on 
their part to comply with the following orders 
of the court:— 


First, there must be a complete disestab- 
lishment of the Association of Clerical Km- 
ployees (a company union), and withdrawal 
of said association as a sole, or as any, repre- 
sentative of the clerical employees. Next, the 
Southern Pacific must cease to permit officers 
and representatives of the company union to 
organize, promote, manage or attend to the 
business of such association, or any organi- 
zation hereafter formed, on company time, at 
company expense, and under the aegis of the 
authority of the defendants. 


It was ordered further, that the officials and 
other members of the Brotherhood who had 
lost their positions should be reinstated with- 
out prejudice and without loss of seniority, 
and with payment for time Jost through dis- 
misgal, 


Wages in Lieu of Notice need not Include 


Board 


A domestic servant in England sued her em- 
ployer for 12 shillings and 6 pence, being her 
wages for one weck, in lieu of notice of dis- 
missal, and for 21 shillings in respect of board 
for one week. The amount of 12s. 6d. had 
been paid into court, and the question at issue 
was to the plaintiff’s right to a payment in 
respect of board. On behalf of the defendant 
the case of Gordon versus Potter, decided in 
1859, was cited, in which it was held that a 
domestic servant on dismissal was not entitled 
to board wages in addition to wages in lieu 
of notice. 

The county court judge found in favour of 
the defendant with costs. 

Canadian Border Workers not “Immi- 
grants” to United States 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
handed down a decision at New York, March — 
5, to the effect that Mary Cook and Antonio 
Danelon, residents of Niagara Falls, Ont., who 
were taken into custody when they attempted 
to cross the Peace bridge on Dec. 1, last, for 
the purpose of working for the day in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., were not immigrants and _ there- 
fore not lawfully subject to detention. 


The court held that the Jay Treaty entered 
into by Canada and the United States in 1794 
granted workers of either nationality the right 
to transact business in the neighbouring coun- 
try and for that purpose to enter the country 
temporarily without the usual immigration re- 
strictions. 

The decision has been awaited with interest 
by immigration officials and by thousands of 
workers living in Canada who have jobs on 
this side of the boundary line. The decision 
which was unanimous, makes it clear that even 
the fact that Miss Cook is a British subject 
not born in Canada, and that Danelon is a 
native of Italy, they cannot be lawfully ex- 
cluded as both are British subjects living in 
Canada. 

-The court’s opinion, written by Presiding 
Judge Manton, sets forth that the Jay Treaty 
provides the right of free temporary passage 
across the Canadian border for business pur- 
poses for both Canadians and Americans. 

Because the relators were not immigrants 
within the act and were within the exception 
of section 203 of the immigration law, wrote 
Judge Manton, “they were both permitted by 
law to enter the United States temporarily for 
their respective businesses, one to work and 
the other seeking employment. At no time 
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did they intend to remain permanently or seek 
to migrate here. 

“The treaty effective at the time of their 
crossing and re-crossing gave them, as British 
subjects, ptivileges accorded under the explan- 
atory note of article 3, the treaty of 1794, 
which included that of crossing and re-crossing 
for the purpose of business and commerce, and 
such they were engaged in. The writ should 
have been sustained and their discharge 
eranted.” 


Injured Workman Refusing Operation 
does not Forfeit Compensation 


A judgment confirming the opinion given 
last year in a similar case in the Superior 
Court at Montreal (Lasour Gazerrs, March, 
1927, page 343) was rendered in the same 
court on February 27, it being held that an 
injured workman does not lose his right to 


an indemnity under the Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act because of his refusal to undergo 
an operation which might remove the cause 
of action. In this, as in the earlier case, the 
plaintiff sustained hernia in the course of his 
employment. On behalf of the railway com- 
pany, for whom the claimant had worked as 
trackman, it was stated that he had declined 


to follow their suggestion that he should sub- 
mit to an operation. The court stated that 
in England the question whether refusal to 
undergo an operation disqualifies the patient 
for compensation resolves itself into the fur- 
ther question of the reasonableness of such a 
refusal. Opinions in France on this subject 
vary, some authorities making a distinction 
between operations in general, and those in- 
volving only a slight risk and susceptible of 
being performed under a local anesthetic. 

The Montreal court held that according to 
the law as it existed in the province of Que- 
bec, there is no provision compelling the vic- 
tim of an accident, who sues for bodily in- 
juries, to submit to’ a medical examination. 
That being so, an injured employee cannot be 
required to submit to an operation even if 
the risk is practically negligible. The claim- 
ant in the case before the court could have 
had the proposed operation under a_ local 
anesthetic. On the other hand there was no 
authority to require him to incur even this 
slight risk under pain of the loss of his in- 
demnity under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The plaintiff had asked for $2,500, but was 
awarded $751. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of March showed a moder- 
ate increase, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,222 
employers of labour, each with a minimum 
of fifteen employees, and representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 846,095 per- 
sons, as compared with 842,066 in the preced- 
ing month. This increase caused the index 
number (with January, 1920, as the base, equal 
to 100) to rise from 100.8 on February 1, to 
101.4 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 96.3, 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 
and 88.0 on March 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline during 
February in the average daily placements in 
employment as compared with the previous 
month, but a slight increase in comparison 
with February last year. The decline was 
caused mainly by a reduction in logging ac- 
tivity. At the beginning of March, 1928, the 
unemployment percentage reported by local 
trade unions was 7.0 in comparison with 6.8 
per cent of inactivity at the beginning of 
February and with 6.5 per cent at the begin- 
ning of March, 1927. The March percentage 
was based on the returns tabulated by the 
Department of Labour from 1,677 labour 
organizations comprising a membership of 
178,892 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget — 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.92 at the | 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.03 | 


for February; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $1054 for March, 1922; $13.23 for 
March, 1921; $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1918 as 100, advanced 
to 152.8 for March, as compared with 150.8 


for March, 1926; 161.6 for March, 1925; 154.4 
60200—14 


“Progress of 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 


for March, 1924; 159.9 for March, 1923; 153.6 
for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 1921; 241.3 
for March, 1920; and 194.3 for March, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in March, 1928, was greater than during Feb- 
ruary, 1928, but less than in March, 1927. 
Eleven disputes were in existence at some 
time or other during the month, involving 
773 workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
6,105 working days. Corresponding figures for 
February, 1928, were: 7 disputes, 232 work- 
people, and 5,103 working days; and for 
March, 1927, 10 disputes, 520 workpeople and 
7,312 working days. 


During the month of March 


Industrial the Department received 
Disputes the report of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion in connection with a 


dispute between the Mani- 
toba Telephone System and its electrical 
workers. In the case of the dispute between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and members 
of the Street Railway employees’ unit of the 
One Big Union a settlement was reached 
through the personal intervention of the Min- 
ister of Labour and of the conciliation officers 
of the Department of Labour. The text 
of the report and a full account of the recent 
proceedings under the Act, are given on page 
oo2. 


The Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Can- 


' Old Age ada, 1927, chapter 156) was 
Pension made operative in the 
Legislation Yukon Territory under an 
in Canada agreement concluded during 


March in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted last year by the Council 
of the Yukon Territory. The legislatures of 
at the ses- 
sions recently concluded, enacted legislation 
making the federal act operative within these 
provinces after the necessary arrangements 


with the Federal Government have been com- 


pleted, and it is hoped that the payment of 


pensions under these acts will shortly com- 
for February; 148.7 for March, 1927; 160.0 _mence. As 


already noted in the Laxsour 
GAZETTE the Old Age Pensions Act was made 
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effective in September, 1927, in British Colum- 
bia, which was the first province in Canada 
to give effect to the pension system. 

The text of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1927, 
page 375. It establishes a system of pensions 
for persons of seventy years of age and up- 
wards, whose income from other sources is 
less than $365 per year, the maximum rate 
of pension being $20 a month, which is less- 
ened by the amount of private income. One- 
half of the amount of the pension payable 
is borne by the federal government, and the 
other half by the governments of such pro- 
vinces as enact legislation giving effect to the 
pension system, the cost of administration 
being borne by the respective governments. 
The Old Age Pensions Act is effective only 
in those provinces in which the provincial 
legislatures have enacted special legislation 
expressly for this purpose. 


The Legislative Assembly 
Industrial of the Province of Alberta 
Disputes at its recent session passed 
Investigation an “Act respecting the In- 
Act in Alberta dustrial Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act of Canada and 
Labour Disputes within the jurisdiction of 
the Province.” The new Act became effective 
as from April 2. The purpose of the measure, 
as stated in a note attached to the bill, is 
“to give the Dominion Government the power 
to deal with (a) certain labour disputes, for 
example in the mining industry, mentioned 
in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
as to which there may be some doubt as to 
the extent of the legislative jurisdiction of 
the Dominion; and (b) other labour disputes 
mentioned in any subsequent amendment to 
the Act, upon being proclaimed by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, as to which there 
may be similar doubts.” 


The preamble of the Act sets forth that 
“the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, being chapter 112 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, do not 
apply to industrial disputes which are within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
Province of Canada, except only any dispute 
which is within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of any Province and which by the 
legislation of the Province is made subject 
to the provisions thereof”; and that “at is 
deemed expedient that the provisions of the 
said Act shall be made to apply to industrial 
disputes of the nature defined in the said 
Act which are within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Province.” 


The Alberta legislature, in 1926, passed an 
Act for the Settlement of Labour Disputes, 
in order to meet the situation arising out of the 
recent decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council declaring invalid those sec- 
tions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which deal with matters coming properly 
within provincial jurisdiction. The Dominion 
Parliament in 1925 enacted legislation making 
the application of these sections conditional 
upon the enactment of enabling acts by the 
provinces concerned. The Province of Al- 
berta preferred to retain full authority with 
respect to the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes within its exclusive jurisdiction and 
adopted a Labour Disputes Act of its own 
on April 8, 1926, which resembles generally 
the federal statute. The provincial law re- 
lates, however, to all industries and omits any 
provisions prohibiting strikes and  lockouts 
pending the report of the board. 


An account of the proceedings under the 
Alberta Labour Disputes Act during its first 
year was given in the Lasour GAzErTE, June, 
1927, page 615. 


The text of a new order 


Male minimum jssued under the Male 
wages in Minimum Wage Act of 
British British Columbia to govern 
Columbia employment in the cater- 


ing industry, was given in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 
260). The new order took effect on April 1, 
and at that date some adjustments were al- 
ready being made in hotel and restaurant 
staffs. The male minimum rates are now 40 
cents an hour for a straight shift and 423 
cents for a split shift for employees not re- 
ceiving meals, and 324 cents per hour for a 
straight shift and 35 cents for a split shift 
for employees receiving meals. According to 
newspaper reports, two large hotels at once 
gave notice of dismissal to all their male dish 
washers, stating that they would in future 
employ women and girls, for whom the rate 
fixed by the Minimum Wage Act (applying 
to female employees) is $14 for a week of 
48 hours without free meals. It is stated that 
many male dishwashers in hotels were men 
suffering from war disabilities. The Board 
of Adjustment which administers the Male 
Minimum Wage Act has no power to inter- 
fere with employers who may replace their 
male helpers with women, but it has control 
over any agreements between employers and 
physically handicapped men for wages below 
the minimum scale. 
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A bill to amend the Na- 
tional Health Insurance 
Act, 1924, and other enact- 
ments relating to health 
insurance was introduced 


National Health 
Insurance in 
Great Britain 


recently in the British House of Commons 


(The provisions of the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act were outlined in the February 
issue of this Gazerrr, page 154). The bill is 
based mainly on the: majority report of the 
Royal Commission on National Health In- 
surance. That report, presented early in 1926, 
expressed the opinion that national health 
“insurance had established its position as a 
permanent feature of the social system in 
Great Britain. A similar opinion in reference 
to unemployment insurance was expressed by 
the “Blanesburgh Commission” on that sub- 
ject in 1927 (Lazour Gazerrn, March, 1927, 
pages 249, 284). The Health Insurance Com- 
mission strongly recommended the continu- 
ance of health insurance on its existing com- 
pulsory and contributory basis, but recom- 
mended several administrative changes. 

National Health Insurance in Great Britain 
had its origin in the National Insurance Act 
of 1911, the scheme coming into operation 
in July, 1912, As already mentioned, National 
Health Insurance in Great Britain is on a 
compulsory and contributory basis. The per- 
sons who are required to be insured are, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, all those het eon 
the ages of 16 and 70 who are employed under 
-@ contract of service in manual labour, or in 
non-manual employment at a rate of remun- 
eration not exceeding £250 a year. The total 
number of persons insured exceeded 15,000 000 
in 1926. 

The cost of the scheme is shared between 
the insured persons, their employers and the 
National Exchequer. The revenue is derived, 
in the first instance, from weekly contribu- 
tions paid partly by the workers and partly 
by their employers by means of health insur- 
ance stamps affixed to contribution cards, the 
rates of contribution in 1925 being 10d. a alan 
in the case of men, of which 5d. was payable 
by the employer and 5d. by the worker; and 
Qd. in the case of women, of which on was 
payable by the employer and 4d. by the 
worker. As from January 4, 1926, these rates 
were reduced to 9d. a week in the case of 
men (employer 43d., worker 44d.) and 84d. a 
week in the case & women (employer 44 
and worker 4d.) consequent upon the modifi- 
cations in the benefits of the scheme which 
follow from the provision of pensions at 65 
under the recent Widows’, Orphans’, and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act (Lanour Ga- 
ZETTE, June, 1925, page 581). 
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The total income received from contribu- 
tions in 1924 amounted to £27 377,000, and 
about £5,000,000 was derived from interest on 
accumulated funds. The expenditure on bene- 
fits in the same year was £26,118000 and on 
cost of administration £3,804,000. The total 
expenditure from the Exchequer’ was 
£7,045,000. 

The benefits provided under the scheme are 
as follows:— 

(1) Medical benefit, i.e., medical treatment 
and attendance, including the provision of 
proper and sufficient medicines and of the 
prescribed medical and surgical appliances. 

(2) Sickness benefit, i.e., periodical pay- 
ments during incapacity for work through ill- 
ness. The ordinary rates of sickness benefit 
are 15s. a week for men, and 12s. a week for 
women, commencing on the fourth day of 
incapacity and continuing for a maximum 
period of 26 weeks. 

(3) Disablement benefit, ie., a continuance 
of periodical payments during illness at the 
reduced rate of 7s, 6d. a week for both men 
and women after the title to sickness benefit 
has been exhausted. 


(4) Maternity benefit, i.c., payment of the 
sum of £2 on the confinement of an insured 
woman or the wife of an insured man, (A 
total sum of £4 is payable in the case of a 
married woman who is or has recently been 
herself an employed contributor; these cases 
represent 25 per cent of the whole number of 
payments to married women.) 


(5) Additional benefits, which may be pro- 
vided by an Approved Society having a dis- 
posal surplus on valuation, and may take the 
form either of an increase of the normal cash 
benefits, or payment towards the cost of vari- 
ous forms of treatment, such as dental, oph- 
thalmic, hospital or convalescent home treat- 
ment. 


The rates for compensation 
to be paid to workmen in 
mines in Ontario who con- 
tract silicosis in the course 
of their employment have 
been announced. This dis- 
ease was made compensable by legislation in 
1926 (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1926, page 450). 
Under the amendments enacted in that year 
silicosis was divided into three stages, the 
ante-primary, the primary and the secondary. 

A lump sum of $500 will be paid for miners 
in the ante-primary stage, “where it is found 
by the Board that the earliest detectable speci- 
fic physical signs of silicosis are or have been 
present, whether or not capacity for work is 
or has been impaired’ by such silicosis.” 


Rates of 
compensation 
for silicosis 
in Ontario 
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One thousand dollars will be paid to work- 
men in the primary stage, “when it is found 
by the Board that definite and specific physical 
signs of silicosis are or have been present, and 
that capacity for work is or has been impaired 


by that disease, though not seriously and per-. 


manently.” 

The secondary stage entitles workmen to the 
maximum compensation of 66% per cent of 
their wages, “when it is found by the Board 
that definite and specific physical signs of sili- 
cosis are or have been present, and that capa- 
city for work is or has been seriously and per- 
manently impaired by that disease, or when 
it is found by the Board that tuberculosis with 
silicosis is or has been present.” 

A note on the causes and symptems of this 
disease was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1926, page 574. 


The Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation of the State 
of Pennsylvania received re- 
ports of 2,064 fatal accidents 
in 1927, as compared with 
2,116 in 1926. The industrial 
group responsible for the largest number of 
fatalities was coal mining, with 502 in the 
anthracite and 389 in the bituminous field. 
The manufacturing group had 400 fatal acci- 
dents, followed by transportation and public 
utilities with 273, and construction with 235 
fatalities. During the year the Bureau found 
that the average time required by self-insurers 
and insurance companies for reporting acci- 
dents was eighteen days, and the average time 
required for submitting agreements for the pay- 
ment of compensation to the Bureau was 
forty-eight days. In view of the fact that it is 
proposed to reduce the waiting period for the 
beginning of compensation payments in Penn- 
sylvania from 10 to 7 days, the Bureau points 
out that it is of the utmost importance that 
these intervals in reporting accidents and sub- 
mitting agreements shall be greatly reduced if 
compensation payments are to be made 
promptly. 

A feature of compensation in Pennsylvania 
is the wide extent of the practice of “self in- 
surance.” Abcut 60 per cent of the compensa- 
tion paid in the state comes from this group. 
A special section of the Bureau is charged with 
the responsibility of passing upon the applica- 
tion of employers for the privilege of operating 
as self-insurers. The importance of this work 
is shown by the fact that it involves the ex- 
tending of credit to these employers to the ex- 
tent of about three million dollars annually. 
The “Insurance Coverage” section of the 
Bureau is also responsible for enforcing the 
compulsory insurance provision of the Act. 


Self-insurance 
for workmen’: 
compensation 
in Pennsylvania 


An article in the American 


Problems of Journal of Public Health 


compensation for March, 1928, discusses 
for industrial various problems arising out 
diseases of occupational disease, con- 


sidered under its medical 
and legal aspects. ‘Certain specified diseases 
arising out of and in the course of employment 
are compensated under most of the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada. 
These diseases are also subject to compensa- 
tion in the United States by the federal gov- 
ernment and by twelve states. The writers of 
the article referred to are Dr. H. H. Kessler, 
medical director of the New Jersey Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, and B. §. Coleman, industrial 
secretary of the Tuberculosis League in the 
same State. They point out that this class 
of compensation is practically in the hands of 
the doctor concerned, the Board or the referee 
looking to him in each case for guidance. The 
doctor makes the diagnosis and also practically 
determines the responsibility of the last em- 
ployer. As a rule the last employer pays for 
the entire condition unless he can show con- 
clusively that the symptoms were present at 
the time of hiring. The main problem met 
with is in connection with cases of chronic 
poisoning with no visible symptoms at the 
time of hiring, but developing symptoms in 
their new place of employment. The writer 
recommends a fuller system of health record in 
regard to all applicants for employment; the 
true facts should be elicited and recorded by 
means of a thorough physical examination, by 
full information as to past record, both general 
and occupational, and by knowledge of the 
hygienic conditions at the plant. The follow- 
ing conclusions are reached :— 


“An experience with the management and 
adjudication of cases of occupational diseases 
leads us to the belief that only occupational 
poisons should be compensated; that all other 
forms of illness which can directly or indirectly 
be traced to industrial conditions should be 
compensated through a system of workmen’s 
sickness insurance; that increased reporting of 
occupational disease could be accomplished 
from a three-point attack: (1) compulsory re- 
porting of the doctor to the board of health; 
(2) compulsory reporting to the department of 
labour by the employer; and (3) the establish- 
ment of an occupational disease clinic, under 
State auspices, for the dissemination of in- 
formation and the demonstration of methods 
of examination and detection of occupational 
disease. } 

“The payment of compensation for occupa- 
tional disease must be made in accordance with 
medical facts. Compensation for permanent 
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disability should be based on accepted stan- 
dards, not necessarily arbitrary, such as could 
be adopted or proposed by such an organiza- 
tion as the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The use of the strength diminution and 
reduction in life expectancy is suggested as a 
rational basis for such an appraisal. Finally, 
the autopsy is an important factor in deter- 
mining the cause of death.” 


The British Minister of 
Advisory Council Labour has appointed a 
for Juvenile National Advisory Council 
Employment in for Juvenile Employment 
England in England and Wales, in 

accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the committee on Education and 
Industry, 1926 (the “Malcolm Committee”), 
and a similar council will shortly be set up 
for Scotland. The Earl of Shaftesbury will 
act as chairman of this Council, which includes 
representatives of the local education authori- 
ties; the London Juvenile Advisory Council 
(Lasour Gazetrs, April, 1925, page 372) ; the 
juvenile advisory committees ; the teaching 
professions; the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations; the General Coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress; and the 
Ministry of Labour. The Council is instructed 
to examine and discuss matters arising out of 
the report of the Committee on Education 
and Industry, and to advise the Minister of 
Labour thereon. 


The report of the “Malcolm Committee” 
outlined the existing public arrangements for 
advising boys and girls as to choice of em- 
ployment, and for placing them in such em- 
ployment. Such arrangements date back to 
the labour exchanges (now called employment 
exchanges) established in 1909. The Labour 
Exchange Act was followed in 1910 by the 
Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 
which enabled local education authorities to 
make arrangements to assist boys and girls 
in choosing their employment. Finally, in 
1923, under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of that year, it was provided that a Local 
Education Authority should not exercise such 
advisory powers unless it also undertook 
duties in connection with the administration 
of unemployment benefit to persons under the 
age of 18 years. Under these arrange- 
ments the work of advising and _ placing 
young persons was divided between two 
organizations:—the Ministry of Labour, 
assisted by local juvenile advisory commit- 
tees, and the Local Education Authorities, 


working through juvenile employment com- 
mittees. The Malcolm Committee recom- 
mended that the Ministry of Labour should 
assume full responsibility for the two services, 
leaving however the Local Education Authori- 
ties to conduct their advisory work on in- 
dividual lines. Among its other recommenda- 
tions the committee suggested close co-opera- 
tion between neighbouring areas; that the 
minority should organize national statistics 
bearing on the employment and unemploy- 
ment of juveniles; that well qualified advisory 
officers should be appointed; that the use of 
psychological tests should be encouraged; that 
information as to industrial conditions should 
be made availagle to young people and their 
parents. 


A case of some interest in 
Canada from its bearing on 
the case of Toronto Power 
Company . Limited versus 
Paskwan, to which _ the 
Privy Council in 1915 held 
that the doctrine of “common employment” 
did not apply, is reported among the Recent 
Legal Decisions in this issue. The Privy 
Council, in the earlier case, ruled that the duty 
of an employer to provide proper appliances, 
as distinguished from the subsequent care of 
them, cannot be delegated. In the recent 
case, however, Mr, Justice Finlay, in the 
King’s Bench Division, held that the matter 
was one of fact in each particular case, and 
though there might be cases, such as that of 
machinery in a power house, as in the Toronto 
Power Company case, where delegation could 
not be allowed, yet these were cases, such as 
that before the court, which stood on a dif- 
ferent footing. 

By the Common Law of England an em- 
ployer is not in general liable for an injury 
caused to an employee by the negligence 
of a fellow-servant. This rule is known as 
the “doctrine of common employment,” and 
the theory underlying it is that an employee 
when entering upon the service of his em- 
ployer is deemed to have undertaken the risk 
that his fellow-servants may be negligent, and 
so cannot complain if he suffers personal in- 
jury from this cause. This doctrine was to a 
large extent superseded in England by the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1925, but it still 
applies to cases where for some reason or 
other the employee does not claim the benefit 
of those Acts. 


Industrial 
Injuries and 

** Common 
Employment ”’ 
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The government of the 
Saskatchewan Province of Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s has appointed a Commis- 
Compensation sion, under the Public In- 
Commission quiries Act, to inquire into 


the subject of Workmen’s 
Compensation in the province. The Com- 
mission is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Messrs. Percy M. Anderson, K.C., Re- 
gina; Lachlan D, McTavish, Moose Jaw; 
Harry Perry, Regina; Francis Mallock Still, 
Regina; and Asa W. Heise, Saskatoon. They 
are to inquire into and report upon labour 
conditions in the province with a view to as- 
certaining the most equitable system or sys- 
tems for fixing and determining what in- 
demnity or compensation should be allowed 
to workmen for injuries received by them 
arising out of or in the course of their em- 
ployment, and in particular, without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing terms, 
upon the following matters: 

1. As to whether the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act now in force in Saskatchewan pro- 
vides adequate and certain compensation to 
all classes of injured employees coming within 
the scope of its provisions. 

2. As to whether the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act now in force in Saskatchewan is 
fair and equitable to employers coming with- 
in its provisions. 

3. As to whether any amendments might 
be made to the said Act which would remedy 
or remove any injustice or other cause of 
complaint on the part of employers or em- 
ployees. 

4. As to whether a system embodying the 
principle of compulsory employers’ liability 
insurance might be adopted in lieu of, or in 
addition to, the present. Act. 

5. As to whether the system of collective 
liability commonly known as State Insurance 
should be adopted in lieu of the present Act. 

6. As to what is the approximate aggregate 
payrolls of employers likely to be included 
in a system of collective liability insurance. 

7. As to what should be regarded as an 
equitable scale of compensation to injured 
employees and their dependants. 


The Lawyers’ Co-operative 


** The law of Publishing Company, Roch- 
Organized ester, New York, has pub- 
Labour and lished a useful work of 
Industrial reference by Edwin Stacey 


Conflicts ”’ Oakes, on “The Law of Or- 
ganized Labour and Indus- 
trial Conflicts.” The writer’s aim is to pro- 
vide a complete compendium of law on 


labour unions, employers’ associations, union 
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labels, contracts between unions and em- 
ployers, strikes, lockouts, boycotts, blacklist- 
ing by employers or workmen, .interference 
with another’s employment, injunctions in 
labour cases, conciliation and arbitration. All 
important decisions on these subjects are 
cited, those of courts not only in the United 
States, but also in Great Britain and Canada. 
The work includes also incidental topics such 
as criminal syndicalism, the effect of strikes 
and liability for non-performance of a duty 
or contract obligation, personal injuries inci- 
dental to a strike, and strike insurance. 


The department. has re- 
ceived a volume entitled 
“Towards Industrial Peace” 
(London: P. 8S. King and 
Son, Limited), being the 
official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference held last year at 
the London School of Economies under the 
auspices of the League of Nations Union 
of Great Britain, on systems of fixing mini- 
mum wages and methods of conciliation and 
arbitration. It will be recalled that “mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery” wag discussed 
at the 10th session of the International La- 
bour Conference, and will, under the double 
discussion procedure, be discussed again at 
the 11th session to be held at Geneva in 
May. The conference at London was at- 
tended by representatives of all schools of 
economic thought, including trade union 
leaders, employers, professors, administrators 
and members of Parliament. The report 
comments on the large amount of agree- 
ment found to exist between persons of such 
different outlook. 


The discussion on minimum wage-fixing 
machinery centered on the British system 
of trade boards. It was agreed that these 
boards have now proved their utility and may 
be considered a permanent feature in in- 
dustry. The fear that trade boards and joint 
industrial councils would operate against 
labour organization was felt to be without 
real foundation, the conference agreeing that 
trade unions were in fact necessary to give 
full effectiveness to these bodies. This point 
was emphasized in the debate on the ques- 
tion whether the awards of the joint indus- 
trial councils should be enforced compul- 
sorily, it being shown that industrial awards, 
containing complicated terms, could not be 
enforced without complete organization of 
both sides of industry. 

The discussion on industrial arbitration and 
conciliation brought out unanimous approval 
of the following remedies for the existing in- 


** Towards 
Industrial 
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dustrial unrest: Complete disclosure by em- 
ployers of profit and loss and business con- 
ditions; a recognized standard of what con- 
stitutes ability to pay wages; frequent meet- 
ings between workmen and employers to dis- 
cuss economic and industrial problems; and 
the creation of an economic council repre- 
senting organizations of employers and em- 
ployed. 


The steam boilers’ branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the province of Sas- 
katchewan in its report for the year ending 
April 30, 1927, states that 2,762 inspections 
were made during the year, these being as fol- 
lows: boilers, 2,516; air pressure tanks, 228; 
refrigerating plants, 18. During the year 
3,327 traction and portable engine licenses 
were issued. 


During the month of March a total of 5,016 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act, 20 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 372 were 
reported, including 3 fatal cases; and 323 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 5,711, of which 
26 were fatal. 


—_—_ 


The Right Hon. S. M. Bruce, prime minister 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, has ap- 


proved a proposal that the Industrial Peace 
Conference which is to be held shortly, should 
be made a permanent body under the title 
of Commonwealth Economic Conference. He 
suggested that the coming conference should 
state whether or not it considered a permanent 
organization to be desirable. 


—__——— 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has published an annual 
index to current literature dealing with 
casualty insurance, suretyship and related sub- 
jects which had been received in the library 
of the Bureau during ¢he year 1927. The aim 
of the index is to cover the various lines of 
casualty insurance and suretyship and the 
allied problems confronting the underwriter, 
such as insurance regulation and legislation, 
accident prevention, industrial hygiene and 
safety methods and devices. 





The Board of Education of Toronto recent- 
ly decided, in response to a request from the 
Association of Mechanics and Mechanics’ 
Helpers, that workmen who have been with 
the Board more than five years and who have 
been employed on an average of 39 weeks in 
each of those years, should be given two 
weeks’ vacation in summer. Last year the 
Board granted one week to these men, with 
pay, the cost being $3,553. 





Report of Australian Mission to the United States 


The Australian industrial mission, which 
visited the United States in 1927, recently 
issued majority and minority reports repre- 
senting the views of employers and workers 
respectively. 


Majority Report—The majority report 
emphasises the relations existing in the United 
States between employers and workers, and 
states that the effort of employers to under- 
stand the wants and requirements of their 
workers and the readiness of the workers to 
grasp the idea that the interests of both are 
identical are very pronounced. It is stated 
that the management of undertakings aims 
at collecting a good working force, giving it 
the opportunity of earning good wages, keep- 
ing it working steadily and continuously, 
gaining in confidence, and keeping faith with 
it. The attitude of organized labour towards 
scientific management was found to be one 
of broad-minded enquiry and _ experiment. 
The report also deals with the prevention of 


waste, including unemployment, by the study 
of markets, etc. 


Minority Report—The minority report attri- 
butes the industrial prosperity of the United 
States to superior equipment and _ efficient 
management. It denies that American 
methods of mass production could be intro- 
duced in Australia, and states that the piece 
work system used in the United States could 
not be generally applied in Australia until the 
population or volume of production justified 
the installation of equipment and efficient 
management such as prevail in the United 
States at present. 

Collective bargaining, it is stated, has no 
place in the United States, since a large part 
of the unskilled labour is unorganized. The 
company unions existing in many factories 
are said to have been established for the pur- 
pose of preventing the development of trade 
unionjsm. Finally, the minority report points 
out that wages in the United States are not 
determined by reference to the cost of living. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

Spring farming activities in the Province 
of Nova Scotia were about to commence. 
The fishing industry was reporting fairly good 
catches. Although woods work in the logging 
industry was rather slack, river driving was 
about to begin. Sawmills were fairly busy 
throughout the province. Building and con- 
struction in Halifax were unusually busy 
with some large projects already well under 
way, and with some new contracts in sight. 
The manufacturing industry was fairly busy; 
iron and steel showed good activity. The 
coal mining industry reported reasonably 
good production. Transportation, both freight 
and passenger, was very fair, while trade 
showed an improvement. The Women’s 
Divisions of the employment offices were re- 
ported as placing substantial numbers of 
women domestic workers. 

In the Province of New Brunswick spring 
farm activities were also about to begin. The 
fishing industry was reported to be in a 
fairly good condition. The logging industry 
in this province was quiet, and river driving 
had not vet been started. The manufactur- 
ing industry was normally busy with the pulp, 
paper and lumber branches being singled out 
for special mention. While building and con- 
struction were reasonably busy with fairly 
good prospects in the City of Saint John, 
elsewhere these industries were rather quiet. 
Trade was good, as was also the case with 
transportation; in this latter group winter 
port activities at Saint John were stated to 
be brisk, preparatory to the closing of the 
winter season. There was a good demand 
for women domestic workers at the different 
offices. 

Orders for farm workers were considerably 
more numerous at the Quebec employment 
offices. Log cutting being practically over, 
vacancies for workers in this group were re- 
stricted to those for river drivers. Manu- 
facturing throughout the Province of Que- 
bec appeared to be very satisfactory, with 
special mention being made of printing, rub- 
ber, textiles, and tobacco plants in Montreal; 
in Quebec City the leather trades were stated 
to be operating at full capacity; from Hull 
reports indicated. that some increases in 
manufacturing staffs were being made;. while 
from Three Rivers it was reported that the 
paper industry showed considerable improve- 


ment. In the building and construction group 
prospects were encouraging as it was antici- 
pated that substantial programs for building 
would be carried out by municipalities as 
well as by private undertakings. Rail trans- 
portation was brisk. Trade did not show any 
improvement. Orders for women domestics 
were increasing, although they were being 
filled satisfactorily. 


A considerable number of the offices in the 
Province of Ontario reported increases in the 
numbers of orders for farm help being re- 
ceived. Manufacturing industries appeared 
to be increasing their activities, and a sub- 
stantial number were taking on more workers. 
Building showed some more activity, and 
srospects were said to be fair. As the logging 
cut for the year was fairly well over, men 
were coming out of the bush. Metal mines 
continued to operate normally. The demands 
for women domestic workers were increasing 
in this province, and orders for summer 
resort workers were beginning to come in. 

With the return of spring weather a very 
substantial increase in the number of farm 
vacancies being notified to the employment 
offices of Manitoba was reported. However, 
it would appear that the number of workers 
seeking farm work was substantially enough 
to enable the offices to keep pace with orders 
when received. Railroad construction was be- 
ginning to require workers, and in some cases 
men laid off last fall were taken back. 
Building construction, particularly in the City 
of Winnipeg, was fairly active for the season. 
While the mining industry was rather quiet 
as yet, a busy summer in this branch was 
anticipated. A considerable number of log- 
ging placements were still being made from 
the Winnipeg employment office. It was 
reported that a combination paper mill and 
box factory to cost one million dollars would 
be erected in Winnipeg this year. Jobs for 
casual labourers as usual were fairly scarce. 
Trade showed a steady improvement. The 
demand for women workers was not quite so 
brisk as in previous weeks. 


While farm orders notified to the employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan were consider- 
ably increased in number, the applications 
being registered were more than sufficient to 
fill them. Construction in this province was 
fairly quiet, but the prospect of an opening 
up in this industry in the not distant future 
was reassuring. The demands for women 
workers were not heavy, and little difficulty 
was experienced in satisfying them. Gener- 
ally speaking, conditions, while rather quiet, 
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were fairly satisfactory for the time of year. was anticipated. It would seem that when 

Rather backward weather in the Province they were received, the number of competent 
of Alberta had retarded the influx of orders applicants would be practically sufficient to 
for farm workers usually registered at this take care of them. Although building and 
time, but their receipt before many days construction were not gaining momentum 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1928 1927 
March February January March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate..... © wee eee ote: 176,319, 251 163, 934, 160 217, 798, 985 154,509, 694 164, 071, 813 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPLION ew). aves. se Silt see ees ete 85, 932,397 79,506, 417 110,581,152 74, 706, 654 78, 805, 632 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 88,565, 196 82,564,479 105, 605, 107 78,533, 607 84,094, 692 
Customs duty collected....... SOV ed. See 12,881,684 11, 797,596 17,514, 446 11, 731,472 11,499,795 
Bank debits to Individual 

RCCOUNES iy dss 8 wei veg Ps Sb ees oes 3,101,983 ,416} 3,399, 113,036} 2,600,367,571} 2,293,076, 943] 2,618, 830, 630 
Bank clearings: ......400.800+ Sei)..; BR ee 1, 728,000,000} 1, 939,000,000} 1,476,000,000) 1,304, 700,000) 1,514, 200,000 
Bank notes in circulation...... Say [ss were Beas 160, 622,392 162,029,910 163, 807,355 164,569,084) . 160,439,558 
Bank deposits, savings........ SF lite gine ee 1,477,807,215) 1,466,081,100] 1,396,800,107| 1,389, 609,017} 1,381,474, 773 
Bank loans, COMMEereial weve S| ents See 1,100,187, 256} 1,090,011, 806 994, 988, 280 959,008, 088 962,540, 949 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common'stOcksi ona was ee Gauge. 149-5 146-0 149-3 113-8 112-0 106-9 

referred! stocksg.. 4, S408 aae 120-7 121-5 120-6 103-8 104-4 103-1 

(BONUS Hee We Rok S oe ts Bertin 113-0 113-0 112-4 110-4 110-3 110-2 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

reine bie EER REL 8 DAGON ce 2 0 Oe ee Ae 152-8 150-8 151-2 148-9 150-1 150-6 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

DOU e Sane mete rece $ 21-15 21-25 21:41 21-29 21-46 21-59 
{Business failures, number..... 148 208 210 185 187 218 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 6,819, 647 3,940,507 3,260,415 2,003 , 460 3,196, 698 2,875,020 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. . 101-4 100°8 99-5 96-3 95-4 94-8 
*$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *7-0 *6-8 *6-6 *6-5 *6§-4 *5-9 
Eminvigration verry re a aad: See ri eae, WR dt 4,31 3, 692 20,27 5,521 4,164 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freight... Aww anes See. cars 253 , 339 256, 597 244,448 252,188 241, 663 233, 849 
()Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 17,393,076 19,587, 484 18,871,671 16, 618, 684 16, 950, 687 17,776, 837 
(?)Operating expenses...... Sl eke eat corre tte Cot eta: kes eee 16,492, 282 15, 594, 969 15, 008, 958 15,193,915 
Canadian Pacific Reail- 
way,'gross earnings.:52 $b i 14, 973,001 15, 320, 285 157433, 13 7 13,367,502 14, 435, 369 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
alllimes Fee ees SB SAA RSS 88. 12,369, 943 13, 442, 249 12,448,942 11,399,303 12, 925, 134 
Steam railways, freight in 
LONSEOIOS tee at ae SETe NG ie eee ero eee mete ea Ok 3, 227,187,540} 2,774, 767,011; 2,436,010, 697| 2,835,824, 002 
Building permits in leleiets sles! ai7s/ 6s} 676 $ Raha ee iets evel tenets) 10,323,405 is 712,604 11, 641,427 &s 638,176 5, 676,537 
tContracts awarded........... $ 22,946, 100 25,875, 200 20,480, 000 17, 465, 900 19,516, 700 16, 771, 800 
Mineral Production— 

Piziron ee Poe eee tons 78,390 64, 691 65, 006 75, 637 50, 695 La eral 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 118,258 98, 820 84, 295 107,381 55, 620 58,551 

Ferro Mow fri, shee aie tons 4,629 4,056 4,619 OaOoL 3, 601 3,926 

CORT TUNG ROR AU Te tons PPR). wee 1,413 , 853 1, 683,476 1,401,278 1,375, 920 1,561,499 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt. Ibs. 929, 874 505, 322 773, 808 1,072,536 1,043, 849 1, 290, 824 
Crude petroleum imports..... Callen one 38, 995, 000 51, 624, 000 56,195,000 31,052,000 52,222,000 
Rubberimportss.ene ee. Worse Nvehee ese eee ee 5,719,000 5,129,000 8, 423,000 5,869, 000 4,336,000 
Cottongaimportsiased:.saseeee: TDSRIRN, owes eee ook 11, 854,000 19, 635, 000 13,040,000 12,278,000 21, 278,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UM DIA. ee ee Oe es DORE E jeeeen te 165,110,815 D125 560) O64 mri wae eee ae 173,536,387 116, 628, 218 
Flour production........ ..... 161.0) G5 long en ays Tar ade «eee 1,579, 000 1,454, 000 1, 231,000 1,496, 000 
Sugar manufactured.......... LDS eee eye 64, 809, 000 30, 841, 000 75, 664, 000 58,079, 000 54, 862, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........k.W bl... ....e6.. 03: 43, 927,000 42,512,000 37,097,000 38, 066,000 36, 490, 000 
(8) Sales of insurance.......... Loa eerie an oe wate oe 39, 962,000 47,270,000 42,573, 000 35, 288,000 36, 820, 000 
Newsprinttee: octet cee tOns|"= Ae oe 189, 822 186, 721 174, 094 151, 986 161,724 
Automobiles, passenger.....:2. © |/s..is.0dee00- 10,315 6, 705 19,089 14, 826 11,745 
***Index of physical volume 

OL DUSIMCSS A HO: Pee eee eat | Pee eee ++162-9 159-0 149-3 140-0 136-8 

Industrialiproduction x... dareenile oe en eed See 77165-0 160-3 172-8 148-0 151-0 
INPANUTRCCUNID fe teen ceieac tina) lier mangle oes: 11156-6 147-0 167-4 144-9 145°3 





*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending March 31, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, 
shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction, 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool 
and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. ftPreliminary (1)Excluding 
lines east of Quebec. (2)Including lines east of Quebec. (8) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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at a very rapid pace, some pronounced pros- 
pects were in the offing, and it was expected 
that a substantial improvement in these lines 
would develop shortly. Activity in the log- 
ging industry was gradually being curtailed. 
While the coal mining industry was rather 
slack, the new rate for Alberta coal to the 
Hast was causing orders for the product to be 
received, and it was reported to be only a 
matter of time till increased activity would 
be the result. The demand for women 
domestics continued fairly good, but there 
was no apparent shortage of applicants. 

While the logging industry in the Province 
of British Columbia showed fair activity, 
there was no substantial demand for workers 
of this class. The situation in the metal 
mining industry was similar: while the mines 
apparently were working normally, the em- 
ployment offices were not being asked to 
refer many additional workers. Building and 
construction appeared to be rather active 
for the time of year, and prospects for some 
additional work opening up at a later date 
. were pronounced. The demand for women 
domestic workers showed a slight improve- 
ment. Generally, conditions throughout the 
Coast province were not unfavourable, and 
although some unemployment was in evi- 
dence, it was anticipated that with the return 
of fine weather this condition would be gradu- 
ally improved. 


There was a moderate gain in 
employment at the beginning 
of March, according to the 
monthly statements furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 6,222 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada, The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 846,095 persons, as compared with 
842,066 in the preceding month. This increase 
caused the index number, (with January, 
1920, as 100) to rise from 100.8 on February 
I to 101.4 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 96.3, 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 
and 88.0 on March 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively, 

The trend was upward in the Maritime Pro- 
vinees, Ontario and British Columbia, but 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contrac- 
tions were indicated, In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, improvement was registered in manu- 
factures, particularly in iron and steel works, 
and transportation was also busier, while logg- 
ing, mining and construction reported seasonal 
losses. In Quebec, the decrease was due to 
seasonal curtailment, mainly in construction 
and logging, but also in transportation and 
trade. Manufacturing, on the other hand, 
was decidedly brisker. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing recorded considerable recovery, and 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


mining and trade were also more active, while 
construction and logging were seasonally slack. 
In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing 
showed slight increases, and construction 
marked improvement, but mining and trans- 
portation reported reduced activity. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, manufacturing, particularly of 
lumber and metal products, recorded import- 
ant advances in employment, as did logging 
and construction, while only small changes 
were noted in other industries, 

Employment advanced in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Windsor and the Other Border Cities 
and Vancouver, while the trend was unfavour- 
able in Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, there were continued 
gains, chiefly in manufactures; on the other 
hand, transportation, trade and construction 
showed seasonal curtailment. In Quebec, 
manufacturing afforded more employment, 
while construction was slacker. In Toronto, 
iron and steel reported a considerable increase 
and there was a smaller advance in trade and 
some other industries, while printing and pub- 
lishing were quiet. In Ottawa, manufactures : 
were more active, but transportation and con- 
struction were seasonally dull. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing and construction afforded less 
employment. In the Border Cities, pro- 
nounced improvement was indicated, mainly 
in automobile factories. In Winnipeg, the de- 
clines were largely in trade and _ construc- 
tion, while manufactures were somewhat 
busier, In Vancouver, manufacturing and con- 
struction recorded substantial increases, 

A review of the returns by industries shows 
a marked improvement in manufactures, not- 
ably in iron and steel and lumber factories; 
logging, mining, transportation and construc- 
tion, on the other hand, showed seasonal cur- 
tailment, while only small changes were regis- 
tered in communications, services and trade. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1928. 


The situation indicated at the 
close of February by the 1,677 
local trade unions from which 
reports were tabulated com- 
bining a membership of 178,892 persons 
showed little variation from that of 
the preceding month, the percentage of in- 
activity on February 29 standing at 7.0 as con- 
trasted with 6.8 per cent of unemployment in 
January. That the percentage for February 
was slightly above that which was recorded 
in January was due to greater unemployment 
existing in the coal fields of Nova Scotia, and 
in the Quebec metal trades, with contributory 
declines in employment, though of lesser mag- 
nitude, in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Sas- 


TraDE UNION 
Reports. 
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katchewan unions. The Ontario situation 
showed improvement, especially in the manu- 
facturing industries, and in British Columbia 
there were slight gains. The Alberta unem- 
ployment percentage remained the same in 
both months. Slight contractions in the 
volume of employment available were re- 
ported over February last year when 6.5 
per cent of the members were idle. In this 
comparison Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia unions all 
shared to some extent in the unemployment 
increase, while unions in the remaining pro- 
vinces registered additional employment. 

An article in more detail showing the local 
trade union situation at the close of February 
appears on another page of this issue. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1928, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS. ada made 21,181 references to 


vacancies and effected a total 
of 19,680 placements, of which 12,167 were in 
regular employment and 7,523 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment, 
8,945 were of men and 3,222 were of women. 
Applications for work were received from 30,- 
733 workers, of whom 20,941 were men and 
9,792 were women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 13,197 men 
and 7,895 women, a total of 21,092 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted when a comparison was made 
with the figures of the preceding month, but 
a slight increase wag indicated when the figures 
were compared, with those of February of 
last year, the reports for January, 1928, show- 
ing 22,864 vacancies offered, 36,734 applica- 
tions made, and 20,959 placements effected, 
while in February, 1927, there were recorded 
20,188 positions available, 29,678 applications 
for work, and 18,633 placements in regular and 
casual employment, A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1928, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 


Some figures indicating 
INDUSTRIAL the recent movements of 
PRODUCTION trade and industry are given 
IN CANADA in the table on page 347. 


The physical volume of 
business in Canada showed further expansion 
during February, according to an index in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Much of the material for this section is de- 
rived from this monthly publication, to which 
readers are referred for fuller information 
on current business statistics. As the in- 


dex stood at 162.4 in February, com- 
pared with 159.0, the previous ‘high total at- 
tained in January, business operations were 
carried on at the highest level on record. A 
greater production of newsprint and increased 
exportation of lumber indicated greater activ- 
ity in the pulp and paper and related indus- 
tries. Most manufacturing lines showed ex- 
pansion in February, due allowance being 
made for the shortness of the month and 
seasonal tendencies. The sugar industry 
showed improvement over the low level of 
the preceding month. The slaughtering in- 
dustry was operated at a greater percentage 
of capacity. The output of steel was much 
greater in February, while the production of 
iron declined. Automobile production was 
greater in February, the difficulties in regard 
to the introduction of new models having 
been partially solved. Imports of crude rub- 
ber were heavy in view of favourable prices 
and an expanding market for tires. The im- 
ports of raw cotton and wool indicated some 
curtailment in textile mills, though employ- 
ment was well maintained. 


The physical volume of external trade was 
much greater than in January after the usual 
adjustments. The movement of railway 
freight was greater, due in part to the heavy 
movement of grain to the Pacific ports. Not- 
withstanding some slackening in trading on 
the stock exchanges, bank debits, after 
seasonal adjustment, again showed an increase 
in February. 

Production of coal from Canadian mines in 
January, 1928, amounted to 1,683,476 short 
tons as against 1,866,715 tons in December, 
1927. Although the tonnage was thus slightly 
less than in the preceding month, the output 
was greater than in the month of January, 
1927 or 1926. The output of bituminous coal 
from New Brunswick and Alberta mines was 
greater in January than in December, the 
tonnages from the mines of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and from the 
lignite mines of Alberta, cone however, 
slightly below the totals for Deane 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the 
CoNnTRACTS value of the building per- 
AWARDED mits issued by the muni- 


cipal authorities in sixty- 
three cities in Canada during the month of 
February, 1928, amounted to $10,323,405, as 
compared with $7,712,604 in January, 1928, and 
7,638,176 in February, 1927. The February, 
1928, total was the highest for that month in 
the record for the 63 cities, which goes back to 
1920. 


300 


The MacLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in March, 1928, at $22,- 
946,100. Of this amount $8,581,900 was for 
residental work; $8,254,600 for business build- 
ings; $4,247,100, for public works and utili- 
ties, and $1,862,500 for industrial projects. The 
apportionment by provinces during March, 
1928, was. as follows:—Ontario, $9,735,700; 
Quebec, $7,187,900; British Columbia, $3,855,- 
200; Prairie Provinces, $1,883,500 and the 
Maritime Provinces, $283,800. 


It is stated that the heavy total for con- 
tracts awarded during the first quarter year, 
$69,301,300, is something unheard of since 
records have been compiled. The classification 
for the three months totals being: Business 
building, $28,952,000; residential, $20,010,500; 
public works and utilities, $18,806,600, and in- 
dustrial, $6,532,200. The awards for the first 
quarter were: Quebec, $28,214,500; Ontario, 
$26,569,600; British Columbia, $8,639,700; 
Prairie Provinces, $5,249,300 and the Mari- 
times, $628,200. 


The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during March, 1928, according to the 
same Review, totalled $57,459,500, $12,480,300 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$24,456,500 for business building; $4,034,300 for 
industrial building, and $16,488,400 for engin- 
eering (including bridges, dams and wharves, 
sewers, watermains, roads, streets and general 
engineering. 


_A particularly heavy program is indicated 
in the contemplated new construction by the 
accumulative total for three months in Ontario 
and Quebec. ; 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Re- 
venue shows that in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $85,932,397 as com- 
pared with $79,506,417 in January, 1928, and 
$74,706,654 in February, 1927. The chief 
imports in February, 1928, were: Iron and its 
products, $20,161.414, and fibres, textiles and 
textile products, $16,710,887. 


The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $88,565,196, as compared with $82,564,- 
479 in January, 1928, and $78,533,607 in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. The chief exports in February, 
1928, were in the group of agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $32,169,829, 
and wood, wood products and paper, $22,661,- 
941. 

In the eleven months ending February, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,121 ,233,042, and imports, $988,429 ,281. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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Strikes and Lockouts - 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1928, was greater than during Febru- 
ary, 1928, but less than during March, 1927. 
There were in existence during the month 
eleven disputes, involving 773 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 6,105 working days, 
as compared with seven disputes involving 232 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
5,103 working days in February. In March, 
1927, there were on record ten disputes in- 
volving 543 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 7,248 working days. None of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
March terminated during the month, but four 
of the disputes commencing during March 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
March, therefore, there were on record seven 
strikes and lockouts affecting 196 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.92 at the beginning of March, 
as compared with $11.03 for February; $11.05 
for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 1926; 
$10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; 
$10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 
1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; $15.98 for March, 
1920; $12.66 for March, 1918; and $7.68 for 
March, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to a seasonal fall in the price of eggs, while 
less important declines occurred in the prices 
of bacon, lard, butter, granulated sugar, sir- 
loin steak and veal. The prices of potatoes, 
beans, evaporated apples and mutton were 
slightly higher. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $21.15 at the beginning of March, as 
compared with $21.25 for February; $21.29 
for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; 
$21 for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; 
$21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 
1922; $23.87 for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 
1920; $20 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for 
March, 1914. Fuel was unchanged in the 
average, while rent was slightly higher, due 
to an increase reported from Woodstock. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 152.8 for March, as compared 
with 150.8 for February; 148.7 for March, 
1927; 160.0 for March, 1926; 161.6 for March, 
1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 159.9 for March, 
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1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 
1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; and 194.3 for 
March, 1918. In the grouping according to 
chief component materials four of the eight 
main groups advanced and four declined. 
The Vegetables and their Products group and 
the Animals and their Products group were 
substantially higher, the former due mainly 
to higher prices for grains and vegetables, and 
the latter due mainly to the higher price of 


Bell Telephone Company’s 
Employees’ Benefit Plans 


The annual report of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada for the year ending 
December 31, 1927, refers to the company’s 
employees’ stock plan (Lasour GAZETTE, page 
368), the employees’ benefit plan and the 
employees’ life insurance plan. 

Under the Employees’ Stock Plan, which 
was inaugurated in 1922, of the 13,095 em- 
ployees of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada eligible to subscribe, 10,137 are now 
subscribing. Since the inception of this plan 
26,828 shares have been issued to employees. 

Under the Employees’ Benefit Plan during 
the year 1927, benefits and pensions were 
paid in 2,977 cases, amounting to $296,941, 
divided as follows: 


No. of 
Cases Amount 
REMETONSS ONAN > Dosa es hl. s 91 §$ 44,092 
Accident Benefits (including 
CECT SAS) sie riiicel he Wher, Maren dpe DO 26,745 
Sickness Benefits.. .. .. .. .. 2,809 198,046 
Wen tie Benehie yas (iu idus le eiiieanllee 28,058 


An additional feature of the company’s 
policy to encourage thrift, of which the Stock 
Purchase Plan is a part, is the employees’ 
life insurance plan. During the year arrange- 
ments were made with two Canadian insurance 
companies for the acceptance of monthly 
premiums on policies issued to Bell Telephone 
employees, the collection of premiums being 
undertaken by the Company through pay roll 
deduction. 


First Aid instruction continues to be an 
important part of the training of Bell Tele- 
phone employees. Of the Company’s total 
male plant staff, numbering upwards of 4,400, 
over 76 per cent are now qualified First Aiders. 
The report adds that “it is gratifying to learn 
from time to time of invaluable aid rendered 
by telephone employees to victims of accident 
and mischance.” 


butter. In this group eggs were lower. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
and the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group were slightly higher. The groups which 
declined were: the Iron and its Products 
group; the Non-Ferrous Metals and _ their 
Products group; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group. 


The Living Wage in Great Britain 


A joint enquiry into the question of the 
living wage is being conducted in Great 
Britain by the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Independent Labour 
Party. It is hoped, but is by no means cer- 
tain, that the work may be completed within 
twelve months. The scope of the enquiry 
has been outlined as follows: general concep- 
tion of the living wage; present productivity 
in relation to the wage standard aimed at; 
present distribution of the product of indus- 
try; defects of the present system of pro- 
duction, distribution, and finance, and the 
problem of foreign markets and international 
competition; immediate improvements in the 
level of wage rates: (1) changes in organi- 
zation technique, etc., (2) the high wage 
policy and maintenance of consuming power, 
(3) family allowances, (4) social insurance and 
the extension of socially provided income, etc.; 
the present tendencies of capitalism and 
transitional forms of industrial. organization; 
Socialism—(1) general considerations, (2) 
specific industries. 


On the third reading of a bill to incorporate 
the Niagara Falls Memorial Bridge Company 
in the House of Commons on March 27, an 
amendment moved by Mr. A. A. Heaps of 
North Winnipeg was agreed to, providing that 
“the employment of labour in the construction, 
maintenance and supervision of the said bridge 
shall be subject to the terms and conditions 
of the fair wage clauses set forth in the Order 
in Council No. 1206, of June 7, 1922, and any 
amendments thereto, and so far as it may be 
practical to do so, Canadian materials and 
labour must be used in the construction of 
the said bridge, and a certified statement shall 
be sent weekly to the Department of Labour 
giving the names and addresses of firms sup- 
plying materials and the quantity thereof.” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 19238 


URING the month of March the Depart- 
ment received the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Manitoba 
Telephone System and certain of its employees 
being members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the February issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre to an application re- 
ceived from motormen, conductors and bus- 
men in the employ of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and being members of the Street 


Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 
Eight hundred men were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which arose out of the 
dismissal of an employee by the company. An 
acute situation existed and the Minister of 
Labour visited Winnipeg personally and held 
several conferences with the interested parties. 
At that time the Minister submitted certain 
proposals for the settlement of the dispute to 
which both sides agreed to give consideration. 
The Minister later instructed the departmental 
Conciliation Officers, Messrs. M. 8. Campbell 
and E. McG. Quirk, to proceed to Winnipeg 
for the purpose of working out the details of 
the settlement which was successfully achieved. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Manitoba Telephone System and 
Certain of its Employees 


An application was reported in the July, 
1927, issue of the Lasour Gazerre as having 
been received from certain employees of the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Limited, and 
Manitoba Telephone System, being linemen, 
etc., members of Locals 485 and 1037, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The dispute concerned the employees’ demand 
for a wage increase of 11 cents an hour; the 
employees also protested against a reduction 
of 2 cents an hour which had been put into 
effect in the case of certain combination 
troublemen in the employ of the Manitoba 
Telephone System. The Minister of Labour 
visited Winnipeg in connection with this dis- 
pute, and, as stated in the August Lasour 
GaAzETTE, a settlement was effected as a result 
of his personal intervention. In the case of 
the dispute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and its employees an agreement was 
signed providing for 34 cents per hour increase, 
i.e., 2 cents per hour the first year dating from 
May 1, 1927, and 14 cents per hour additional 
increase the second year, the agreement to run 
for a period of three years. The same terms 
were accepted by the Manitoba Telephone 
System and their employees. It was agreed, 
however, to refer the point concerning combin- 
ation troublemen employed by the Manitoba 
Telephone System to a Board whose findings 
would be binding. A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was accordingly established 
by the Minister and Board members were ap- 
pointed as follows:—Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., 
Winnipeg, chairman, appointed on the joint re- 
commendation of the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. W. G. Chace, and J. G. 


Hutchison, both of Winnipeg, appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees, respectively. The report of the Board, 
which was unanimous, was received in the De- 
partment of Labour on March 29. 


Report of Board 


Re Dispute Between Certain Employees and 
Commissioner for Manitoba Government 
Telephones 


Effective May 1, 1927, a schedule of wages 
and salaries to Winnipeg employees of the 
Manitoba Government Telephone System was 
fixed by Commissioner. Nine employees of 
the system, classed with five others as Combin- 
ation Troublemen, objected to a reduction in 
their rate from 94 cents per hour to 92 cents 
per hour as fixed in that schedule. They de- 
manded an increase to 96 cents per hour for 
the year ending May ist, 1928. The dispute 
was submitted to arbitration by a Board com- 
prising Mr, R. Jacob, Mr. J. G. Hutchison 
and Mr. W. G. Chace, all of Winnipeg, and, © 
on December 7th, 1927, both parties to the 
dispute agreed to submit to the decision of 
this Board of Arbitration. 

Four public hearings were had in the Mani- 
tcba Government Buildings, on December 7th, 
14th and 21st, 1927 and January 4th, 1928. 
Oral evidence was presented on behalf of the 
nine men, and on behalf of the Commission, 
and briefs were presented by Counsel for the 
men and by the Commissioner. Certain ex- 
cerpts from regularly kept Commission records 
were presented, along with a copy of the 
schedule of salaries and wages above referred 
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to in comparison with the salaries and wages 
in effect immediately prior to May Ist, 1927, 
for the various classifications of employees in 
Winnipeg Telephone service. Records regu- 
larly kept by the Commission regarding the 
troubles experienced in Winnipeg were dis- 
played and explained by the Superintendent in 
charge of Telephone Plant. A full stenographic 
record of the hearings was made and was con- 
sidered by The Board of Arbitration. 


The evidence included records and official 
statements regarding the value to the Tele- 
phone System of the work done by five men 
also classed in the 1927 schedule as “Combin- 
ation Troublemen,” as compared with the work 
of the nine who protested against the new 
1927-28 schedule. In that schedule the wages 
of the five have been increased from 89 cents 
per hour to 92 cents per hour, the same wage 
as fixed by the Commissioner for the nine. 
The records of the nine, and of three of the 
five men, covered the months of April and 
August, 1927, which months were acknowledged 
by both parties to the dispute to be properly 
typical months as to troubles upon the Win- 
nipeg system, 

From the evidence submitted it was plain 
that each of the nine men had reached the 
classification of “Combination Troublemen’”’ 
after a major experience in outside . work, 
although some had had installation and instru- 
ment experience. It was also plain that each 
of the five men had reached that classification 
after a major experience on switchboard and 
instrument work in station and private branch 
exchanges. Several men of both groups had 
been employed by the System for many years. 


It was also shown that, since the substitu- 
tion of the automatic exchange system for the 
earlier manual system, and since the street 
workshad been mostly rebuilt, substituting pairs 
of insulated wires inside lead sheathed cables 
for open wires on insulators mounted on poles, 
the major number of Winnipeg troubles which 
require the attention of these men appear 
about subscribers’ services and “drops” leading 
thereto, and within the exchange buildings. 
Relatively very little work appears for which 
the use of linemen’s spurs are needed, although 
all troublemen climb stepped poles and it is 
on such that most of the simpler outdoor 
troubles appear, and such as do not require 
the services of an equipped gang of men, 

Of the April and August troubles attended 
to by the twelve men listed on the return fur- 
nished, 4,469 cases of “inside” and 1,040 cases 
ot “outside” troubles appear; of the attention 
to “outside” troubles there was shown no 
greater efficiency on the part of the nine men 
recruited from “outside” staff than'on the part 
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of the three (of five) men recruited from “in- 
side” staff. 

Study of the schedules of pay of all classes 
of Winnipeg Telephone employees shows that 
“linemen,” i.e., those who work outdoors on 
the construction and maintenance of lines, are 
less highly paid than are “installers,” “switch- 
men” or “inspectors,” all of whom are regu- 
larly engaged upon inside telephone construc- 
tion and maintenance. This is true of the 
1926-27 as of the 1927-28 schedule. Superior 
qualification as pole climbers, or greater ex- 
perience on open wire and outdoor work is 
therefore no gauge of a man’s greater value to 
The System, but rather does it show that the 
inside experience ‘is more valuable. 

After full and careful consideration of all 
the evidence and after weighing the arguments 
of both parties to the dispute, this Board has 
decided that the relative position of Combin- 
ation Troubleman as placed in the Telephone 
Commission’s wage schedule is correct. But, 
in view of the long and loyal service rendered 
to The Commission by the nine men, the Board 
regret exceedingly that, in order that the pay 
schedule should be properly balanced, it seemed 
necessary to reduce the rate of pay of the nine 
men from 94 cents to 92 cents per hour; it is 
the judgment of this Board that the rate ap- 
plicable to all Combination Troublemen 
should be increased to 93 cents per hour, as 
this would not appear to affect the relative 
balance of the schedule; this change shall be 
effective from May ist, 1927. 


(Signed) Rosert Jacos, 
| Chairman, 
W. G. CHACE, 


J. G. HutcuHison, 
Winnirec, Man., March 21, 1928. 





The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the 45th General Assembly of the 
Province of Prince Edward Island on March 
24 expressed satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment made last year under which the 
Dominion Government agreed to include many 
branches of agricultural activities under the 
head of technical education, with the result 
that the province would receive a larger share 
in the federal grant for this purpose. ‘The 
Speech further said: “My Government has 
made arrangements with the Department of 
Fisheries at Ottawa, whereby our fishermen 
will be able to take a course of instruction, 
practically free of charge, in the preparation 
of dried, pickled’ and boneless fish, in the 
construction and operation of motor engines 
for boats, in navigation, and in the co-oper- 
ative marketing of fish.” 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


IX new decisions of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 have been 
received by the Department. This board was 
established by a voluntary agreement con- 
cluded in 1918 between the various railway 
companies and certain of the railway labour 
organizations, its original purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways 
during the continuance of the war. The Board 
consists of six representatives of labour, one 
for each of the following railway brother- 
hoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Telegraphers, and_ the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 
Earlier decisions were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre, February, 1928, and in _ previous 
issues. The third report of the proceedings of 
the Board covering the decisions rendered 
from October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, 
was issued as a supplement to the issue of 
November, 1927. The new decisions were as 
follows :— 


Case No. 316.—Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees 


The employees claimed that certain in- 
creases in rates which the company was will- 
ing to concede as from July 1, 1927, should be 
made retroactive to March 16, 1927. They 
stated that their organization had requested 
wage increases on June 10 for employees on 
the main line, an agreement having been 
reached which was retroactive to March 16 
for monthly-rated, and to June 1 for hourly- 
rated staff. It was further claimed that agree- 
ments on the mainland had always been held 
to apply to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way. The company denied that there had 
been any promise or agreement that the rates 
or rules would be made retroactive. The 
claim of the employees was not sustained by 
the Board. 


Case No. 317.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen 


A controversy arose as to the compensation 
of switch crews used to handle water cars 


between Edmonton South Yard and a point 
over 8 miles distant. The employees con- 
tended that these men should have been paid 
at road rates, and were not under yard rates 
or conditions. They relied on Article 1 of 
their agreement governing yard service which 
fixes the working limits for switch engines at 
8 miles from yard office, but includes in these 
limits legitimate switching in the working 
limits the “greater district’ of certain towns. 
The company denied that there had been 
violation of Article 1. They stated that the 
water supply at a public institution situated 
8 miles and 317 feet from the city had given 
out, and it was necessary to furnish water 
temporarily. Under the circumstances the 
Board did not sustain the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 318.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region, and_ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 


An engineer and fireman having completed 
work-train service were required to perform 
freight service. They claimed that they were 
entitled to compensation for a new working 
day for the latter service. The company 
contended the case was governed by Clause 
“CG,” Article 3 and Clause “I” and Article 2 
of the schedules, providing that where there 
is a combination of runs the engineer or fire- 
men are to be paid “the highest rate per day 
or trip from initial point to destination per 
class of work performed,” and that employees 
“taken off trains between terminals for work- 
train service, and afterwards continuing -their 
original trip, will be paid at work-train rates 
for the time engine was taken off until trip 
continued, such time to be deducted when 
computing overtime.” The Board decided 
that the proper basis of payment was at 
through freight rates and conditions govern- 
ing such service. 


Case No. 319.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Central Region, and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


A controversy arose as to the calling of the 
engine crew of a mixed train in advance of 
their regular leaving time to perform switch- 
ing service, such time being used to make up 
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a minimum day and paid for on an hourly 
basis. The employees cited Article 29, 30 
and 7, Clause (d) of the schedule, providing 
that men assigned to regular runs or yard 
service are not to be considered on duty from 
the time they are relieved at the roundhouse 
until required for their regular run or shifts; 
that they are to be called two hours before 
train departure; and that initial terminal 
delay is to be paid on the minute basis. They 
stated that this crew was often required to 
switch for as long as four hours before de- 
parting on their trip, and contended that if 
this time could be used for making up a short 
day, the time and one-half rate should be 
paid after eight hours on duty. On the other 
hand, the management contended that under 
Article 7, Clause (d) initial terminal delay 
payments would be used to make up a mini- 
mum day, claiming that this provision in- 
cludes switching or any other cause delaying 
departure. Clause (f) of the same article, it 
was pointed out, permits of roadmen being 
used for yard-switching at terminals where 
no switch engines are on duty. In regard to 
the claim for time and one-half rates for 
overtime, the management stated that in con- 
sideration of the company agreeing to segre- 
gate all terminal time from road time, it was 
agreed that all terminal time would be paid 
for at pro rata rates. The claim of the em- 
ployees was not sustained by the Board, 


Case No. 320.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case involved the question of the 
seniority rights of a certain dispatcher, a diffi- 
culty having resulted from various existing 
methods of determining seniority. The senior- 
ity standing of the employee being the result 
of an agreement between the then accredited 
representatives of both parties, the Board 
found itself without jurisdiction to amend it. 
The Board however recommended, in view 
of the fact that the telegraphers’ schedules 
had been consolidated, that the company and 
the ‘labour organization should confer and 
eliminate from the seniority list of dispatchers 
any fictitious dates that might be in effect. 


Case No. 321.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region), and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A dispatcher at Calgary was discharged 
following his refusal to permit a snow plow 
extra to run on an open line without due 
protection, The employees contended that 
there was no justification for his dismissal 
and asked for his reinstatement with pay for 
all time lost. The company contended that 
the offence was the culmination of generally 
unsatisfactory service. Under all the circum- 
stances as presented the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees to the extent of rein- 
statement, but without pay for time lost. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


EPORTS have been received of nine cases 

recently settled by the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. 

This Board was established towards the end 
of 1925 for the purpose of adjusting disputes 
arising between the management of the rail- 
ways and the clerks and certain other office 
and station employees. The classes of em- 
ployees coming under the Board are those 
given in the schedule of rules governing these 
classes which is contained in the existing 
agreement between the railways and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed of 
the following members:— 

Representing the railways—Messrs. H. Mor- 
ton, Moncton, George Turvey, Toronto, J. M. 
Grieve, Toronto, Ontario. 

Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ontario, M. M. Maclean, 
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Ottawa; N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alberta. 


An outline of earlier cases dealt with by the 
Board was given in the December, 1927, issue 
of this Gazerrr, and in previous issues. 


Case No. 26.—Operating Department— 
western region. 


The employees in the freight sheds at Saska- 
toon formerly worked regular hours (exclusive 
of overtime) from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. for five 
days per week, and from 7.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
on Saturdays. About October 1, 1927, the Rail- 
ways changed the starting hours of some of 
these employees to 9.30, working hours to con- 
tinue until 7 p.m. (excluding overtime). The 
employees, contended that this change was 
made for the purpose of absorbing overtime, 
contrary to Article 7 of their agreement, which 
prohibits such practice, and that it was carried 
out without due notice; and they asked for 
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the restoration of the former hours. The 
Board did not sustain the employees’ conten- 
tion that the management had not the right to 
set the starting time of employees, but at the 
same time they suggested that the manage- 
ment should give further careful consideration 
to the situation, and confer with represent- 
atives of the employees in regard to the sub- 
ject of this grievance. 


Case No. 28.—Sleeping, Dining,and Parlour 
Car Department. 


A sleeping car run was re-established on 
certain trains between Halifax, N.S., and 
Saint John, N.B. The employees contended 
that in accordance with Article 4, Rule “B” 
of the schedule of rules for employees in 
sleeping, dining and parlour car service, the 
employees’ general committee should have 
been consulted, and that sleeping car con- 
ductors should have been placed on the run, 
as had been the practice formerly. The em- 
ployees referred to the decision of the Board 
in Case No. 6, dealing with this question 
(Lasour Gazmurre, March, 1926, page 280), 
when the Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. The Management, on the 
other side, stated that a conductors’ commit- 
tee had been informed of the proposed run 
of sleeping cars without conductors, and that 
there had been no violation of Article 4, as 
alleged by the employees. The management 
claimed moreover that sleeping car porters in 
charge had been used formerly in this ser- 
vice, and that the use of sleeping car con- 
ductors was in the nature of a supplementary 
or super-service to that given by the porters. 

The Board was unable to reach a decision in 
this case, and it was therefore referred to a 
special arbitrator under the terms of the agree- 
ment constituting the Board. 


Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, who was 
chosen as arbitrator, maintained the conten- 
tion of the employees that changes of the 
kind in question should be made only in ac- 
cordance with Article 4, Rule “B,”. mentioned 
above. 


Case No. 29.—Operating 
Atlantic region. 


A clerk in the freight ,office at Campbell- 
ton was given leave of absence on account 
of sickness, and another clerk was appointed 
as substitute, receiving the same rate of pay 
as the absent employee. A third clerk in 
turn took over the duties of the substitute, 
but was paid at a lower rate than had been 
paid to the man whose work he performed. 
The third clerk claimed that he should be 
paid the difference in rate for the time he 
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filled the temporary position, in accordance 
with Article 11, Rule “B” of the schedule for 
clerks and other classes of employees. The 
Board found that the evidence failed to show 
that he had performed the duties of the more 
highly rated position, and therefore denied 
the employee’s claim. 


Case No. 30.—Operating Department— 
Atlantic region. 


The parties in this case appeared before the 
Board, and after conferring consented to with- 
draw it, the Board approving this action. The 
case concerned the seniority rights of an old 
employee who had been transferred to another 
position. 


Case No. 32.—Operating Department— 
Atlantic region. 


A female stenographer employed in a freight 
office started at a rate of $70, the second year 
apprentice rate, and was advanced to $87.50 
after one year. The employees contended that 
the employee was an experienced stenographer 
when she entered the service of the Railways, 
that she should have started with the maximum 
rate for apprentice clerks, namely $87.50, and 
that she should now receive an increase to 
$106, the rate for her position under the new 
schedule. The management claimed that due 
consideration had been given to the employee’s 
former experience, and that she had therefore 
been started at the second year rate for ap- 
prentice clerks. The Board sustained the 
claim of the employees that the rate for this 
position be increased to the schedule rate for 
her position. 


No. 33.—Operating Department— 
Atlantic region. 


Case 


Four freight truckers were laid off for four 
or five hours owing to lack of work. Under 
Article 3 Rule “K” of their agreement, pro- 
viding that when a reduction in forces takes 
place the senior employees with sufficient 
ability to perform the work shall be retained, 
they claimed that they should have been re- 
tained, and that four junior baggage porters 
who were retained on service should have 
been laid off. The management contended! 
that there was no violation of the schedule, 
and that as the men were laid off for only half 
a day it was not practical or in the interest 
of the work to allow them to displace baggage 
porters. The Board denied the claim of the 
employees in view of the reduction in staff 
being so temporary that it would not justify 
the disorganization of the baggage room that 
would have resulted from following strict 
seniority. _ 
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No. 35.—Operating Department— 
western region. 


Case 


A female employee who had occupied the 
position of bridge and building master’s clerk 
for over eight years was changed to another 
position at a lower rate of wages. The em- 
ployees claimed that her demotion was due 
to her sex and was contrary to Article 1, Rule 
“B” of the schedule, no question having been 
raised as to her capabilities. The manage- 
ment contended that the services of this em- 
ployee having been found unsatisfactory she 
was given a trial in other offices, but failed! 
to reach the standard of work required. Oral 
evidence was heard, the Board finally deciding 
that the employee be given another trial as 
bridge and building master’s clerk, as it had 
not been conclusively shown that she had been 
incompetent. 


Case No. 36.—Accounting Department— 
Headquarters. 


This case involved the same question as Case 
No. 15 (Lazour Gazerrs, July, 1926, page 646) 
and Case No. 23 (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1927, page 1294). 

The position of rate clerk in the office of 
the Auditor of Passenger Accounts was filled 
by a junior applicant, when, in the employees’ 


Opinion, a senior qualified applicant should 
have been appointed. They cited Article 3 of 
the General Schedule which lays down the 
principle that promotion should be governed 
by seniority in the service rather than service 


dn any grade. Moreover in this case the senior 


applicant had been temporarily assigned to the 
position and had performed the duties satis- 
factorily for seven months. The company con- 
tended that there had been a special agree- 
ment clearly defining the basis of “grade to 
grade” promotion. The Board decided as in 
the earlier cases that the senior qualified ap- 
plicant of the office as a whole should be 
awarded the position in question. 


Case No. 37.—Accounting Department— 
Headquarters. 


This case was similar to Case No. 36. A 
position in the Auditor of Passenger Accounts’ 
Office was awarded to a male applicant of 
lower seniority than a female employee who 
also applied for the appointment. The man- 
agement, as in the preceding case, contended 
that the appointment was made on the basis 
of “grade to grade” promotion, under a special 
agreement, but here also the Board decided 
that the senior qualified applicant of the Audi- 
tor of Passenger Accounts’ Office should be 
awarded the position. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during March was 
eleven as compared with seven the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
less than during March, 1927, being 6,105 
working days as compared with 7,248 working 
days during the same month last year. 











Number | Number of! Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
March 1928,.......... 11 773 6,105 
Per 1928 30h Sys rss 7 232 5,103 
RSrohi 1927.3 5... d. 10 543 7,248 


———————————— 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than cne day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes 
which come to the knowledge of the Department, and 
the methods taken to secure information practically 
preclude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a_ short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Six disputes, involving 146 workpeople, were 
carried over from February, including one dis- 
pute as to which information was not re- 
ceived until March, and excluding one dispute 
which had terminated by the end of February, 
which information was not received in time 
for inclusion in the Lasour Gazerre for March. 
None of these disputes terminated during the 
month, but of the five disputes commencing 
during March, four had terminated by the 
end of the month. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were on record seven strikes 
and lockouts, as follows: bakers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; two disputes involving men’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q.; cap factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; upholsterers, Toronto, 
Ont.; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; and as- 
bestos and insulation workers at Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
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nor does it include disputes as to which in- Ont. April 5, 1927; blacksmiths, etc. at 
formation has been received indicating that Saskatoon, Sask., May 17, 1927; and sheet 
employment conditions are no longer affected, metal workers at Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 
although the unions concerned have not yet 1927. 

declared them terminated. Information is Of the disputes which commenced during the 
available as to five such disputes, namely, month three were against a reduction in wages, 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., one for an increase in wages and one against 
June 20, 1926; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., the discharge of employees. Of the strikes 
December 20, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, and lockouts which terminated during March 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1928 
Se cn a 


Number | Time 
Industry, occupation of em- loss in Remarks 
and locality ployees | working 
involved days 











(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to March, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— ) 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 975 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 


Men’s clothing factory work- 
ere: Montreal, P:C)./...9..,. -- 10 270 |Alleged lockout, commenced Nov. 8, 1927; union 


conditions as to overtime. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Montreal) oe. Q). ¢.5 seas 10 270 |Commerced Dec. 23, 1927; renewal of previous dis- 
’ pute re union wages and working conditions. 
Unterminated. 
Cap factory workers, Toronto, 
Ghai We cia a: ha ake Sih ein Mens oe 8 216 |Commenced Jan. 17, 1928, against reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 1,080 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Asbestos and insulation work- 
ers, Toronto, Onti we. to .2 5 135 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occuring during March, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt)— 
Boot factory workers, Mont- 
reals PQ vos. cidg dicted Pees 42 84 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1928, against reduction in 
wages. Terminated Mar. 28, 1928, in favour of 
employer. 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Loronto, Ont: ..7.0. +7... 20 15 {Commenced Max. 5, 1928, against discharge of em- 
ployees. Terminated Mar. 22, 1928. Indefinite. 
Other Wood rroducts— 


Upholsterers, Toronto, Ont.... 50 300 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1928, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Other Metal Products— 
Automobile factory workers, 

Oshawa, Ontyeo Ah oee 450 2,700 |Commenced Mar. 24, 1928, against reduction in 
piece rates. Terminated Mar. 31, 1928. Indefin- 
ite. 

CoNnsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Building labourers, Corby- 
erates Gnd 760. AES lee a eee 60 60 {Commenced Mar. 16, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Terminated Mar. 17, 1928, in favour of employer. 
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two were in favour of the employer and in 
the other two the results are recorded as in- 
definite. , 

Further information received in the Depart- 
ment regarding the dispute involving coal 
miners at River Hebert, N.S., reported in the 
‘March Lasour Gazerte as unterminated at the 
end of February, reveals that the mine had 
been abandoned by the end of February and 
the dispute consequently is recorded termin- 
ated by the beginning of March. 


It has been reported in the press that steel 
erectors employed on the construction of a 
building at Leaside, Ont., ceased work on 
January 29, demanding an increase in wages. 
It appears that this occurred when work 
ceased for the noon hour and that work was 
resumed as usual at one o’clock on the under- 
standing that there would be further negotia- 
tions as to wages. Accordingly there was no 
time loss. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Cap Factory Workers, Toronto, ONt.—On 
January 17 a number of employees in a cap 
factory ceased work when negotiations for a 
renewal of the agreement between the union 
and the employer broke down because the 
union refused to agree to a reduction in rates 
of wages for certain employees. The em- 
ployer replaced the strikers, but at the end 
of March the union had not ealled off the 
dispute and was paying strike benefits to the 
members involved. 


Boot Factory Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— 
Employees in a boot factory ceased work on 
March 26 against a reduction in piece rates. 
On March 28 the employees agreed to return 
to work at the reduced wages, some to be 
employed immediately and others when re- 
quired by the employer. 


Men’s CxiorHina Factory Workers, Tor- 
onto, OntT.—A certain number of employees in 
a men’s clothing factory in Toronto ceased 
work on March 5 when five employees were 
discharged by the employer in accordance with 
the agreement with the union as these em- 
ployees had been suspended from member- 
ship, and the agreement provided that only 
members of the union could work in the 
establishment. The strikers were replaced by 
members of the union in good standing. On 
March 22 the union members affected by this 
action were reported to have reached a settle- 
ment of their dispute with the union and de- 
clared the dispute terminated. 


Upno.sterers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in two furniture factories went on strike on 
March 26, 1928, against a proposed reduction 
in wages, demanding also recognition of their 
union and a closed shop in both factories. 
Several conferences were held between the 
employers and representatives of the workers 
but at the end of March the dispute was still 
unterminated. Two pickets were reported to 
have been arrested on a charge of intimida- 
tion. 


AvuToMoBILE Factory Workers, OsHawa, 
Ont—Employees in the trimming depart- 
ment of an automobile manufacturing estab- 
lishment ceased work on March 24, a new 
scale of piece-rates having been adopted in 
connection with changes in methods of pro- 
duction which the employees alleged were 
30 to 40 per cent lower than those previously 
in force, and which the employer claimed 
under the new system would yield as large 
daily earnings as before. Certain other em- 
ployees ceased work in sympathy with the 
trimmers, bringing the number up to 450, and 
as the factory operations were held up by 
this action the remaining employees in the 
establishment were indirectly involved in the 
dispute, about 1,500 in number. At the re- 
quest of the employees the Minister of Labour 
sent the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
department to bring the parties together, and 
on March 30 the Minister himself reached 
Oshawa. The parties concerned agreed to 
refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, the manage- 
ment agreeing to pay the rates in force before 
the reduction pending the report of the board 
and agreeing to the return of all employees 
to their former positions. 


Buitpine Lasourers, Corsyvitte, Onr—On 
March 16 employees on a building ceased 
work demanding 40 cents per hour instead of 
30 cents. On the following day a number of 
them returned to work at 30 cents per hour. 
In connection with picketing two of the 
pickets were arrested for assault and _ sen- 
tenced, one to fifteen days and the other to 
ten days in the county jail. 





The British House of Commons, on March 
23, by a vote of 154 to 127, rejected a mo- 
tion supported by the Labour and Liberal 
parties, to repeal the Coal Mines Act of 1926 
(Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1926, page 747), 
which increased the working day in the mines 
from seven to eight hours per day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND fg 
COUNTRIES 
HE latest available information as to Netherlands 


strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GAzeTTEe from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1928, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for re- 
latively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes involving a 
stoppage of work, reported as beginning in 
February was 33, and 13 disputes which began 
previously were still in progress during the 
month. In all, about 13,200 workpeople were 
_ involved in all disputes in progress, and the 

time loss was 107,000 working days, 


Of the 83 disputes beginning in February, 
13 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
9 on other wages questions, 6 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 3 in sympathy with workpeople 
involved in other disputes and 2 on other 
questions. 

Settlements were effected in 26 disputes, of 
which 2 were in favour of the workpeople, 16 
in favour of employers, 8 ended in compro- 
mise, and in 2 other cases, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

The principal dispute during February was 
one which involved about 5,600 colliery work- 
people at South Shields. On February 13, 
about. 2,000 workpeople became involved 
owing to the refusal of the coal producers 
and putters to give individual undertakings 
to refrain from restriction of output, and 
from the same day and until February 18, 
about 3,600 other workpeople became involved 
in sy inpathy: The dispute was settled on 
February 23, when employers accepted the 
undertaking given by trade union representa- 
tives on behalf of their members. 


Finland 


During January, 6 disputes were in pro- 
gress, Involving 9 employers and 552 workers. 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 19, involving 624 workpeople, as com- 
pared with 18 in December involving 632 
workpeople. 


Switzerland 


The number of strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during the year 1927 was 26, in- 
volving 328 establishments and 2,058 workers. 
The approximate time loss was 34,160 working 
days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 29, and the number in effect at the 
end of that month was 59. The number of 
workers involved in disputes beginning in 
the month was 17,148, and 82,809 were in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of man-days lost during 
the month was 2,123,881. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—The 
investigation of conditions in the bituminous 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce continued during March. A 
sub-committee investigated conditions on the 
field and reported the distressing living con- 
ditions of the union miners and violations of 
law and order in these districts. Leading 
operators and investors were called upon for 
information with a view to reorganizing the 
whole industry, but no definite plans had 
been made at the end of the month. It was 
reported that many of the mines in 
Illinois and the Southwest field which were 
operating under a temporary agreement con- 
tinuing the Jacksonville scale until April 1, 
closed on that date when operators refused 
to renew the agreement and the miners refused 
to accept a lower scale. It was estimated 
that about 100,000 miners were thereby thrown 
out of employment at the beginning of April 
in these states. 


Australia 


During the third quarter of 1927, 150 dis- 
putes were reported, involving 157 establish- 
ments and 62,169 workpeople. The number of 
working days lost was 401,656, and the esti- 
mated loss in wages £356,512. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE 


RESOLUTION, introduced by Mr. A. 

A. Heaps (Winnipeg North) in the 

terms following, was adopted by the House of 
Commons on March 21:— 

That in the opinion of this House, the Com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Rela- 
tions be authorized to investigate and report on 
insurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity. 

The Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour, on behalf of the Government, inti- 
mated that the Government was favourable to 
the adoption of this resolution in order that 
the Committee on International and Industrial 
Relations might be empowered to investi- 
gate the subject of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity in all its 
bearings. 

The Committee held its first session on 
March 29 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. R. McIntosh. Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour was 
called as the first witness and furnished the 
Committee with statements indicating the 
attention which was being given to these sub- 
jects in Canada and other countries. The 
members of the Committee were also fur- 
nished with copies of memoranda of infor- 
mation on unemployment, sickness and invali- 
dity insurance which had been prepared in 
the Department of Labour. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
referred to the assistance which had been given 
through the Dominion Government to the 
establishment of the Employment Service of 
Canada in 1918 and since, comprising at pre- 
sent sixty-four public employment offices 
situated in industrial centres from coast to 
coast. Mention was made also of the financial 
assistance which had been granted by the 
Federal authorities towards the relief of unem- 
ployment in the emergent conditions following 
the war. The witness also furnished the Com- 
mittee with copies of a Recommendation which 
had been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations) in Washing- 
ton in 1919 on the subject of unemployment, 
in which the following reference occurred to 
unemployment insurance :— 


The General Conference recommends that 
each member of the International Labour 


Organization establish an effective system of 
unemployment insurance, either through a 
Government system or through a system of 
Government subventions to associations whose 
rules provide for the payment of benefits to 
their unemployed members. 


Passing to the subject of insurance against 
sickness and invalidity, the witness referred 
to two Draft Conventions and a Recommen- 
dation on these subjects which had been 
passed at the last session of the International 
Labour Conference and also to two reports 
which had been issued by the International 
Labour Office within the past few weeks en- 
titled respectively “Compulsory Sickness In- 
surance—A Comparative Analysis of Na- 
tional Laws and Statistics’ and “Voluntary 
Sickness Insurance—A Collection of National 
Studies, Laws and Statistics.” The Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour dealt briefly with 
various systems of insurance against sickness 
and invalidity which have been established in 
other countries and outlined also the methods 
of voluntary sickness insurance and benefits 
which have been developed in Canada. 


Summaries are included in the present 
article of the memoranda of information 
which have been compiled in the Department 
of Labour concerning unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity insurance and which were dis- 
tributed to members of the Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department of 
Labour, appeared also as a witness before the 
Committee and was examined in relation to 
the operation of the Employment Service of 
Canada. He stated that the number of 
placements made through the Employment 
Service average 420,000 yearly. As respects 
available statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment, the witness stated that reports are 
received monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from upwards of 6,000 employees 
in Canada on the state of employment in 
their respective establishments and that em- 
ployment returns are also obtained monthly 
from over 1,500 local trade unions showing the 
number and proportion of their membership 
who are unemployed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In a memorandum of information on the 
subject of unemployment insurance which 


has been compiled in the Department of — 


Labour and distributed to the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Industrial and 
International Relations, it is pointed out that 
insurance against unemployment was first 


5 


provided by trade unions for their members, 
and out-of-work benefits are now paid by 
larger unions in nearly all industrial coun- 
tries. The British trade unions have de- 
veloped this feature of their organizations to 
such an extent that this form of insurance is 
probably more common in Great Britain than 
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in any other country. The labour organi- 
zations paying out-of-work benefits are, how- 
ever, made up of skilled craftsmen, and repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the workers 
in any country. In the newer industrial 
countries such as the United States and 
Canada, only a few of the larger unions pro- 
vide benefits during unemployment. In 
Canada the total amount paid in out-of-work 
benefits in 1927 was $13,703. 

Another form of insurance against unem- 
ployment is that provided by large employ- 
ergs in all parts of the world for their own 
employees. Firms in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and the United 
States have established unemployment funds of 
their own. One of the best known examples 
of this type of insurance is that provided by 
Messrs. Rowntree & Company, York, England. 

The schemes of unemployment insurance, 
other than voluntary plans, adopted by trade 
unions or by employers, which are at present 
in force in various countries fall into two 
main classes:— 


(1) The plan of insurance generally known 
as the “Ghent System” because it was first 
successfully organized in that city. The 
underlying principle of this system is that of 
giving government assistance to trade union 
unemployment funds. The contribution is 
sometimes made by a local, sometimes by the 
central authority, and sometimes by both local 
and central authorities, while employers make 
no direct contribution to the funds. 


(2) Compulsory unemployment insurance 
of workers. A system of this type usually 
involves contributions from employers, work- 
ers and the state. 


The Ghent System—The system of sub- 
sidizing trade union unemployment funds is 
in operation in the following countries: Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Spain, Switzerland. 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 


Compulsory © unemployment insurance 
schemes are in operation in Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Queensland, Russia and Switzerland. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance 
schemes have been proposed in Belgium, Chili 
and the Argentine, and in several of the 
American States. 

The British Act of 1920 marked a further 
development in the field of unemployment 
insurance by providing means whereby insur- 
ance by industry might be substituted for in- 
surance by the state. The Act enables in- 
dustries to contract out of the general scheme 


and set up schemes of their own. These 
schemes must cover all persons employed in 
the industry either throughout the country or 
over some definite area, must provide bene- 
fits which are, on the whole, not less favour- 
able than those provided under the general 
scheme, and must be administered by a joint 
body of employers and workers in industry 
specially set up for this purpose. The state 
contribution to a special scheme is limited to 
an amount not exceeding three-tenths of the 
contribution which the state would have made 
if the members had remained under the gen- 
eral scheme. Two industries have taken 
advantage of this provision, namely, the in- 
surance industry and the banking industry. 
By an amendment of 1924 no further special 
schemes wil! be permitted until one year 
from the date when the Unemployment Fund 
again becomes solvent. 

The memorandum of the Department of 
Labour contains a summary by countries of 
the various schemes of unemployment insur- 
ance which are in effect in the following coun- 
tries: Australia (New South Wales and 
Queensland), Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Chili, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States. 

The memorandum deals in a subsequent 
section with the systems of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance which are in effect in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Poland, Queensland (Aus- 
tralia), Russia and the following states of the 
United States of America: Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Germany.—The German system of unem- 
ployment insurance which is in effect at pre- 
sent is based on a law which was enacted in 
July, 1927, and which came into force on 
October 1, 1927. This measure abrogates all 
previous provisions concerning the relief of 
unemployment and co-ordinates the new 
system of insurance closely with the work of 
the public employment exchanges. All work- 
ers subject to compulsory sickness insurance 
are insured against unemployment. Among 
the workers excluded from benefits are work- 
ers in agriculture and forestry who possess 
or work sufficient land to supply the essential 
requirements of their families, or are em- 
ployed in coastal fishing, or as sharesmen, 
apprentices, manual workers with annual in- 
comes exceeding 3,600 marks, and employees 
earning more than 6,000 marks per annum. 
The, latter class may insure voluntarily. An 
employer who has set up a system of unem- 
ployment insurance which is more favourable 
to his workers than that provided by the Act 
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may demand exemption for them. The cost 
of unemployment insurance is met by equal 
contribution from employers and insured per- 
sons, except in the case of those who insure 
voluntarily, who bear the cost themselves. 
Employers’ and workers’ contributions to- 
gether may not exceed three per cent of the 
basic wage. Insured persons are grouped for 
purposes of benefits in eleven wage classes 
according to weekly wages, varying from ten 
to sixty Reichsmarks. The benefit consists 
of a main allowance which accrues to the in- 
sured himself and a supplementary allowance 
payable in respect to dependants, if any. The 
former is paid as a fixed percentage of the 
basic wage, varying from seventy-five per 
cent in the last class to thirty-five per cent in 
the higher classes. The family allowance is 
five per cent of the basic wage for each de- 
pendant. Benefits are normally payable for 
twenty-six weeks in twelve months, but in 
exceptional cases the time may be extended 
to thirty-nine weeks. During prolonged 
periods when the labour market is particu- 
larly unfavourable, emergency benefit may be 
granted by the Federal minister of Labour 
to persons who have exhausted their claim to 
ordinary benefit or have been unable to ful- 
fil the prescribed conditions. The payment 
of such emergency benefit may be restricted 
to certain districts or trades. In order to be 
entitled to an allowance, the unemployed 
person must be capable and desirous of work- 
ing and have been insured for twenty-six 
weeks during the year preceding his appli- 
cation. 


Great Britain—The National Insurance Act 
of 1911 of Great Britain introduced compul- 
sory unemployment insurance for workers in 
the shipbuilding, engineering, and construction 
industries. The scheme was extended dur- 
ing the War to workers in a number of war 
industries, and in 1920 a new Act was passed 
applying compulsory unemployment insurance 
to practically all classes of workers, with the 
exception of agricultural workers and domestic 
servants. The Act of 1920 has been amended 
in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


In 1925 a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Blanesburgh was appointed “to 
consider in the light of experience gained in 
the work of the unemployment scheme what 
changes in the scheme, if any, ought to be 
made.” The committee included in its mem- 
bership representatives of the worker and 
employer interests and of the specialized 
thought which had grown out of the adminis- 
tration of the system during the preceding 
year. The report of the committee was unani- 


mous. It found that in all quarters there was 
a general agreement that the risk of unem- 
ployment should be insured. “Nobody has 
suggested to us”, it stated, “that the prin- 
ciple of unemployment insurance should be 
abandoned. It has been recognized by all 
who have appeared before us, and we our- 
selves share the view, that an unemployment 
insurance scheme must now be regarded as a 
permanent feature of our code of social legis- 
lation.” The committee dealt in its report 
with the allegations that the existing system 
of unemployment insurance was subject to 
widespread abuse. The conclusion reached 
was that although cases of abuse are re- 
latively few, the tendencies to abuse are latent 
in all compulsory schemes of unemployment 
insurance and that “no system can claim to 
be completely satisfactory which does not by 
its corrective provisions succeed in neutral- 
izing these tendencies.” The committee laid 
down the principal conditions with which a 
contributory scheme must comply as follows: 


(1) The worker’s contribution must be 
moderate in amount. It should never norm- 
ally exceed 5d. a week, and, supplemented by 
the contribution of his employer and the 
State, should secure him an insurance suffi- 
cient in the great majority of cases to save 
him, during inevitable unemployment, from 
recourse to public assistance. 


(2) The scheme must not, by the extent of 
benefit promised, tempt the insured contrib- 
utor to improvidence when in receipt of good 
pay. 


(3) It should provide benefits definitely 
less In amount than the general labourer’s 
rate of wage, so that there may be no temp- 
tation to prefer benefit to work. 


(4) It must not interfere unduly with the 
mobility of labour in this country. 


(5) It must not deter from emigration 
those who would be benefited by a life over- 
seas. 


(6) Subject to these conditions, the scheme 
should be made as attractive in its benefits 
to the insured contributor as, on a strictly 
actuarial basis, it is possible to make it. 


An Act embodying many of the recom- 
mendations of the Blanesburgh Committee 
report was adopted by the British Parliament 
in December, 1927. Under its provisions cer- 
tain revisions were made in the scale of bene- 
fits. A number of changes were made in 
other features of the law based on the experi- 
ence gained in its administration. 
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Sickness Insurance in Canada 


There is no legislation in existence in Canada 
establishing compulsory sickness insurance, 
except in respect of certain specified indus- 
trial diseases for which compensation is granted 
under the Workmen’s Compensation laws of 
all the provinces in the same manner as acci- 
dent disabilities. Voluntary sickness insurance 
and benefits, however, have been developed 
to a very considerable extent. A number of 
different agencies are utilized to this end, in- 
cluding the sickness and invalidity benefits 
which have been granted within recent years 
under ordinary life insurance policies; sick- 
ness insurance policies issued by insurance 
companies, commonly in conjunction with ac- 
cident insurance; fraternal benefit insurance; 
sickness benefit schemes which have been in- 
troduced in many industrial and commercial 
establishments for the assistance of those em- 
ployed therein; and sickness benefit features 
of trade unionism established in connection 
with many of the larger labour organizations. 


Disability Benefits under Life Insurance 
Policies 


Of the aggregate amount of life insurance 
policies in force with Canadian insurance com- 
panies at the beginning of 1927, totalling $4,- 
299,067,931, thirty-three per cent or a total 
amount of $1,424,408,872, of this insurance 
carries disability benefits, three-quarters of 
which amount is in force within the boundaries 
of Canada. In addition thereto, life insurance 
policies written by foreign companies in Can- 
ada to an amount of $549,705,385 provide like 
protective benefits for the policy holders. The 
aggregate amount of life insurance in effect 
in Canada containing disability benefits 1s, 
therefore, approximately one and a half billion 
dollars. In cases of accident or illness result- 
ing in disability, the payment of premiums 
under these policies ceases and monthly bene- 
fits are granted of approximately $10.00 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance, with continuing 
payments at this rate in the event of perman- 
ent total disability. Moreover, under the lib- 
eral interpretation which is now established of 
total disability, cases of invalidity extending 
beyond ninety days are generally assumed to 
involve permanent disablement. The sickness 
and accident features of life insurance policies 
are not subject to cancellation as long as the 
policy is kept in force, and extend to all 
classes of disability occurring up to the age of 
60 years, and in some cases beyond. 


‘ity of certain of the provinces. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance by 
Commercial Companies 


Forty-nine insurance companies in Canada 
issue policies providing for the payment of 
benefits in cases of sickness. Forty-six insur- 
ance companies are engaged in the business 
of accident insurance. The following state- 
ment deals with the operations of these com- 
panies :— 


Losses 

Premiums Incurred 

Personal Accident... .. .. $2,967,013 $1,308,887 
Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensa- 

TOD, sion chd echt op Mou Accu 2,320,714 
Combined Accident and 

DICKOCHS. ¢ 5 ot ss 1,579,965 884,784 

DICRICES i he” ber er eee 1,660,407 902,247 


Sickness Insurance by Fraternal Benefit 
Societies 


Apart from the benefits provided by in- 
surance companies in cases of disability under 
sickness and accident policies, are the benefits 
granted by fraternal societies to their mem- 
bers. Some of these societies operate under 
federal authority and others under the author- 
No com- 
plete compilation has been made of the op- 
erations of the provincial societies, but a 
memorandum was prepared by the Federal 
Department of Insurance’ for the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in regard to sickness in- 
surance carried on by fraternal benefit socie- 
ties operating under Dominion jurisdiction. 
In this memorandum it was pointed out that 
many of the fraternal benefit societies grant 
only life insurance benefits, and that in 
general where insurance against sickness and 
disability is included, these are secondary 
to the life insurance features. They are 
secondary in the sense that to be an insured 
member at all one must take the life insur- 
ance or mortuary benefits but may or may 
not take the other benefits; secondary also 
in financial importance. The memorandum 
showed that at December 31, 1925, there were 
six Canadian societies and six foreign 
societies in Canada granting sickness bene- 
fits, the former having a membership of 
82,697, and the latter 5,231. One foreign 
society grants accident benefits only, along 
the same general lines as commercial accident 
companies. ‘The members are drawn from 
the ranks of commercial travellers. As at 
December 31, 1925, the number of members 
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of this society in Canada was 3,926 and the 
amount of insurance in force $19,630,000. 

Some societies limit, or practically limit, 
membership to men; others admit women 
and men with equal freedom; while others 
limit membership to women only. Some 
societies limit membership to persons who 
are also members of an occupational organiza- 
tion, as commercial travellers, or expressmen; 
others to persons who are members of a 
fraternal order; still others limit membership 
to persons of one race (which may also imply 
religion) or of one religion. One society 
limits membership to deaf-mutes. 

The average rate of contribution per mem- 
ber in 1925 was given as $597 with a total 
contribution of $561,913 for sickness insur- 
ance. 

With regard to sickness benefits granted, 
the most usual benefit is $5 per week; some 
societies also grant a double benefit of $10 
per week. The first week is generally ex- 
cluded, but in one society if the sickness 
lasts for one week, benefit is paid for the 
full week. Another society gives a reduced 
benefit of $3 for the first two weeks; $5 
thereafter. Payment of benefit is limited to 
12, 15 or 20 weeks in any year; three societies 
fix a maximum for the whole of life, as for 
example, $400 for a $5 benefit. 


The total amount of sickness benefits paid 
in Canada in 1926 was $494,252. 


The total assets of all societies as at 
December 31, 1926, as given by the Federal 
Department of Insurance, were: Canadian 
societies, $65,575,215; foreign societies (assets 
in Canada) $1,956,915. 


Mutual Benefit Funds in Industry 


An outline of systems existing in industries 
and businesses in Canada was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, October, 1926. The Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1926 sent out a question- 
naire to about 150 Canadian firms which were 
known to have some form of sickness insur- 
ance in effect for the benefit of their em- 
ployees, and the replies gave full particulars 
of the various systems. The insurance gen- 
erally covers all classes of permanent em- 
ployees, but in some cases the executive staffs, 
office employees and foremen are excluded or 
placed in a separate class. The required 
period of service with the company varies 
from three months to two years. The risks 
covered include all sickness or accidents last- 
ing over one week, not compensable under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and not oc- 
casioned by strong drink or immoral conduct 
or participation in sports. Exception is usual- 
ly made in cases of illness arising from chronic 


ailments from which employees may have 
been suffering before entering company’s em- 
ploy. Many firms have adopted schemes of 
group insurance, by arrangement with insur- 
ance companies, which include sickness bene- 
fits. In such cases the sick benefits are paid 
by the insurance companies. 


In a number of cases the entire cost of 
sickness insurance is borne by the employing 
firm, and in many cases jointly by the em- 
ployer and the employees, but more gener- 
ally it appears to be supported by the em- 
ployees alone. In the latter case, the rate 
of employees’ contributions is usually on a 
sliding scale based on wages and ranging from 
20 cents a month up to $1. The total amount 
contributed annually by employees varies 
from a few hundred dollars in the case of the 
smaller firms up to over $25,000. Sometimes 
a certain percentage of the monthly due col- 
lections is added by the firm, or the firm may 
make a contribution of a lump sum annually 
to restore the fund to its original amount or 
to take care of any deficit. In a great many 
cases the employing firm merely furnishes the 
machinery for operating the club. The re- 
turns indicate that the total amounts con- 
tributed by the employing firms range from 
a few hundred dollars in the case of the small 
companies, to $12,000 in the case of a large 
lumber company, $17,000 in the case of a large 
electrical concern, $45,000 in that of a large 
insurance company, and $160,000 in that of 
the principal telephone company. 


Sickness benefits under plans adopted by 
representative Canadian firms are apparently 
graded generally according to salaries and also 
according to scale of contributions, Payments 
are not usually made for more than twenty-six 
weeks, but in individual cases are continued 
up to one year. There are also individual 
cases in which benefits are restricted to shorter 
periods. The benefits take the form of money 
payments, medical treatment, drugs, etc. In 
a great many cases, however, drugs are not 
supplied. 


The employees in many cases are free to 
choose their own medical assistance. The 
company pays the doctor’s fees, often having 
a yearly contract with a doctor, and paying 
so much a month per employee, in return for 
which the employees are guaranteed free 
medical attendance for themselves and often 
for their families, except in cases of major 
operations and confinements. The affairs of 
the benefit fund are usually managed by a 
board of trustees, elected annually, composed 
of officials of the company and representa- 
tives of the employees, who are responsible 
for financial stability. 
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The existing schemes of sickness insurance 
have resulted in a general improvement in 
health conditions among the employees, who 
by this means are relieved of anxiety in cases 
of sickness in their family, and receive prompt 
medical attention for themselves and _ their 
dependents. Most of the schemes, moreover, 
provide for a special health service in the 
form of pamphlets, lectures, and free physical 
examinations. 


Sickness Benefits provided by Trades 
Unions 


One phase of trade unionism which is ex- 
tending from year to year is that connected 
with the payment of benefits in cases of sick- 
ness and death. The funds to meet these pay- 
ments are raised by a per capita tax on the 
membership, a portion of the proceeds of this 
tax being placed to the credit of the bene- 
ficiary funds. 


Of the eighty-nine international organiza- 
tions operating in Canada, twenty-two pro- 
vide benefits in cases of sickness and acci- 
dents through their international headquarters. 
Many of the remaining organizations having 
Canadian affiliations have benefit features, the 
administration of which is under the control 
of the local branches. This is mainly accoun- 
ed for by the fact that many local unions 
existed independently prior to their affiliations 
with the international “central” and some 
of these “locals” provided for death, sick and 
other benefits for which a fund has been 
created. In this manner the benefit features 
have often become identical with the local 
branches and their jurisdiction has been recog- 
nized. 


In the statements given below, reference is 
made separately to the benefits paid to labour 
organizations from their international head- 
quarters and from the local unions. Unfor- 
tunately the statement as to the payments 
made from international headquarters is not 
complete as no separate account is kept of 
disbursement or sick benefits in Canada and 
the United States in the case of some unions. 

Reports received in the Department of 
Labour from 13 of the international unions 


operating in Canada, with headquarters in the 
United States, indicated that these bodies have 
disbursed to their members in Canada for 
various sickness benefits a total of $34,063 
during the last fiscal year, as follows:— 


SICKNESS BENEFITS PaIp By INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS IN CANADA 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ 


International Union of America $ 1,538 12 
Barbers’ International Union of 

America, Journeymen.: .. 6,584 00 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. . 5,020 90* 
Cigar Makers’ International Union 

of America.. . 5,017 00 
Cloth Hat, Cap & Millinery Work- 

ers’ International Union 0 . 216 00 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ In- 

ternational Alliance and_ Bar- 

tenders’ International League.. 850 50 
Leather Workers’ International 

Union “Umi ted (o>... 42 00 
Locomotive Engineers, Internation- 

al Brotherhood of.. . 10,170 07 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 

America. 159 40 
Photo- Engravers’ Union of North 

America, Intern’l. 780 00 


Piano, Organ & Musical “Instru- 

ment Workers, Intern’] Union of 25 00 
Plumbers & Steamfitters of the 

United States and Canada, Unit- 


ed Association of Journeymen.. 2,825 00 
Tailors’ Union of America, Jour- 

neymen.. Diente Wegener. 835 00 

"LOCAL °- sx. » SRE REMY ts SU Ee $34,062 99 


* This amount included funeral benefits. 


Apart from the international unions, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
also made a group insurance contract in 1925, 
which provides disability benefits for its 
membership. 


Reports received in the Department of 
Labour from 658 local branch unions in 
Canada showed that these bodies disbursed a 
total of $283,212 to their members in 1925 
for various benefits provided for by their local 
constitution, including an amount of $114,311 
in sick and accident benefits. The following 
is a statement showing the amounts paid by 
local branches of international organizations, 
non-international organizations and independ- 
ent bodies, respectively, in Canada for sick 
and accident benefits last year:— 


SICKNESS BENEFITS Pain BY Loca UNIONS IN CANADA 








Local Branches of International Number Sick and Local Branches of International Number Sick and 
Organizations of Unions | Accident Organizations of Unions | Accident 
Reporting | Benefits Reporting | Benefits 
on wil $ 
American Federation of Labour... . 3 75 || Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Asbestos Workers, International International Union of America. . 2 305 
Association of Heat and Frost Barbers’ International Union of 
Insulators. andy caaticniutoni bee iL ee America, Journeymen........... 17 3,576 
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Local Branches of International 
Organizations 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America. . 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 

Helpers, International Brother- 
DOO GOL ena ee tae RO en 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders 
and Helpers, Brotherhood of.... 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Tron Workers, International Asso- 
Ciationrolianes : SiSAk a wel ee. 





















Bill Posters and Billers, Inter- 
national Alliance. . 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers, International 
Wnionofthe United (..06.... 4. 

Carpenters and Joiners, United 
Brotherhoodioice ae, tt aie 4 

Cigarmakers’ International Union 
OLAMOLiCas see ee, ee 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union..... 

Clothing Workers of America, 
Amaleamatedietarby. dash Ack 

Elevator Constructors, 
tions Unione. on aes 

Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood Ola cess ee 

Fire Fighters, International Asso- 
CIAhION Ob be A Mater scey ste eee 

Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood lof: Le Gae We WI. 

Fur Workers’ Union, International. 

Garment Workers’ Union, United.. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
ofthe United States and Canada.. 

Granite Cutters, International Asso- 
CIATION SINT Wy Rees LT Ty pry ree 

Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Labourers’ Union, Inter- 
nationally re) Ay. arn). eet de teh, 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League. . 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ 
Amalgamated AssoCiation....... 

Jewellery Workers’ Union, Inter- 


Number 
of Unions 
Reporting 





Sick and 
Accident 
Benefits 





$ 


464 


she! a) olla Te...» whol ss: 


er ey 


ee 


soe ee wee eens 


TIVUION AIC ee ER, Aan, heh eee xg Re | bere ee 


Lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal.......... 
Lithographers of America, Amal- 
SAMA AE MAG BT Me Te ie i, CAN 
Longshoremen’s Association, Inter- 
NACIONAL Oe ras eee ree 
Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
L OXSXOXG WON Beet Sais Many LOY, chia Cele he i 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Brotherhood of............. 
Machinists, International Associa- 
ClON Obs yesee ee ee een. Pe 









Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 
Brotherhood: ois ve cseer ces 
Metal Polishers Internationa] 
Union-Pma... laste red, tre. bvaatast 


Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
Ciation joheets, | ims econ 


Mine Workers of America, United.. 
Moulders’ Union of North "America, 
Internationales... 4-- ew ete 


Musicians, American Federationof.. 
Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Brotherhood 
Papermakers, 
ther hoodiolLsee aie. eee 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
PATIVOLICR ey eee ee. ete as eee 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North 
America, International........... 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
International Association of..... 


oo wp wo = CO 


ee er rd 

















Local Branches of International 
Organizations 























Plumbers and Steamfitters, of 
America, United Association of.. 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union, 

International Plate...............]. 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, International............. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers’ International Brother- 
HOO OE: Avenir 7. alae ant: 
Railroad Employees, Canadian 
IBrounerhoodlotee soon ince ee 
Railway Carmen, Brotherhood of.. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and 
epee Employees, Brotherhood 
Railway Conductors, Order of..... 
Railway Employees of America, 
Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric.............. 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of.. 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood 


ean AY i eerie eee 
International Brotherhood of.. 
Stonecutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen............ 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journey- 
Men. yee veren hed. fee eee: 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, International Bro- 
therhood of.. 
Textile Workers 
Wnitedie’ kee vob. ee ae 
Typographical Union, International 
Upholsterers’ International Union.. 
One Big Union.. 
Industrial Workers ‘of the World.. 


on “America, 


Local Branches of 
Non-International Organizations 


Carpenters of 
PANVAVET Me aes ects eiuidcea eaes 
Canadian Federation of Brick- 
layers, Masons, Plasterers and 
Other Building Trades........... 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union 
Canadian Federation of Labour.. 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express 
PM PLoveest, ARV los Dk ae eee 
Dorainion Postal Clerks’ Associa- 


Canadian Association of Railway 
Hnginentens. har uaer ete: ase 
Provincial Federation of Ontario 
IDTORP TELS 4 mee eae ae ean 
National Sailors and Firemen’s 
Union of Canada anes nae. 


Independent Local Bodies 


BatbereUnion st! fits cua seny 
Japanese Workers’ Union of Can- 

alas VianCOUVIEL uel teteanee 
British Columbia Miners Associa- 
EF SLOT ve tade Pan 0 he Bre eS PE, 
Waterworks Operators, Winnipeg... 
Labourers Protective Union....... 


REAL Meee. . caren ets Steg ta aa 
Civic Employees Federation. 8S A ad 
Torcedoros de Havano, Union de 


Number 
of Unions 
Reporting 


19 


eee eee ewes 


Sick and 
Accident 
Benefits 


ed 


740 


602 
2,666 


Ce ee 


249 
10, 297 


iv) 


ee 


ee 


ee eee rene rce 


(Cuban @Cigarmakers)) Montrealeit.  sa.tis eid asco cca « 


Knights of Labour.. 
Independent Brotherhood of ‘Tele- 
phone Workers, Winnipeg......... 








wee ees ereres 


114,311 
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Sickness Insurance in Other Countries 


In 1925, at its 7th session, the International 
Labour Conference adopted a resolution re- 
questing the International Labour Office to 
continue the work of collecting information 
with regard to social insurance. Carrying 
out these instructions the Office recently pub- 
lished two large volumes devoted to a 
systematic examination, on an international 
basis, of the essential aspects of compulsory 
sickness insurance, including scope, benefits, 
financial resources; institutions and _ super- 
visory authorities; disputes, judicial authori- 
ties, offences and penalties; and the situation 
of foreign workers. The first volume (No. 
6 of Series M (Social Insurance) of Studies 
and Reports, published by the office at Gen- 
eva), gives a comparative analysis of rational 
laws and Statistics of Compulsory Social 
Insurance. The second volume (Studies and 
Reports, Series M, Social Insurance No. 7) 
contains a collection of studies of voluntary 
sickness insurance systems in existence in 
various countries. The national monographs 
relate to Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, 
India, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Palestine, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Uruguay. The sources of in- 
formation are especially complete for Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land 

A general introduction traces the history of 
voluntary sickness insurance beginning with 
the mutual aid provided by the guilds to 
their members in the middle ages. As a 
rule these benefits were granted in the shape 
of a loan to be paid back by the journeyman 
when restored to health. The guilds prac- 
tically ceased their activities at the end of 
the 18th century. The industrial revolution 
which followed the wide adoption of machin- 
ery opened the period of large scale industry. 
It was marked by anarchy in production, 
unemployment, sweating, low wages and long 
hours of work. For a long time the public 
authorities intervened no further than to dis- 
tribute bread tickets to the families of 
workers who were sick or unemployed. Never- 
theless, towards the middle of the nineteenth 


century, as industrialization became more in-' 


tense, the conviction grew that the commun- 
ity itself would suffer in its health, its 
productive capacity, and its future by reason 
of the distress of its producers. Employers, 
realizing that distress breeds a dangerous 
temper, guided also by a feeling of social 
duty, and desiring to secure the services of 


a labour force which should be stable, healthy 
and loyal, began to organize schemes of 
welfare and relief. The third quarter of the 
nineteenth century witnessed the appearance 
of numerous employers’ welfare institutions: 
hospitals, homes, and funds for pensions and 
relief. At the same time the workers began 
to develop institutions for their own protec- 
tion. From Great Britain, the home of 
friendly societies, the movement spread over 
the continent. But the basis of organization 
of these societies was not large enough to 
enable them to undertake insurance against 
the more serious risks of prolonged illness or 
disablement. 

In the meantime the state was changing its 
attitude, and during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century took an _ increasingly 
active part in the solution of the problems 
of labour protection. The doctrine of state 
interference acquired wide acceptance, super- 
seding the earlier doctrine of lazsser faire. The 
state no longer considered its task to be 
limited to authorizing the establishment of 
schemes of welfare or mutual aid and to 
regulating the relations between the managers 
of such schemes and the beneficiaries, accord- 
ing to ordinary laws. It began to concern 
itself also in the organization of insurance, 
and after 1880 the countries can be divided 
into two groups according to the nature of 


theirmefforts in the domain of social thrift. 
The first group established compulsory 
sickness insurance. It includes numerous 


countries: Germany (1883), Austria, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Serbia, Great Britain, 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and Portugal, Poland, Japan, Greece, Chile 
and Lithuania. Other countries, carrying on 
the tradition of laisser faire, preferred to 
encourage the formation of institutions by 
private initiative, and adopted legislation 
which granted the mutual-aid movement a 
special status more favourable than that of 
commercial companies or other kinds of as- 
sociation, and provided financial assistance 
from public funds. 

Legislation of this kind has been adopted 
in Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Finland, 
France, Spain and Switzerland. Thus, aided 
both materially and morally, the mutual-aid 
movement developed rapidly; thousands of 
societies were formed, having in some coun- 
tries hundreds of thousands, and in others 
millions of members. The movement has 
spread beyond the frontiers of the old world 
to South America, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, whither emigrants have car- 
ried the traditions of their countries of origin. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 


NUMBER of laws of interest to labour 

were passed during the session of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature which opened on 
January 24 and closed on March 7, 1928. The 
new legislation included acts providing for old 
age pensions, superannuation of telephone and 
telegraph employees, the establishment of a 
Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries, and amendments to the City Act, the 
School Grants Act, and the Public Utilities 
Companies Act. 

The Old Age Pensions Act is very similar to 
that passed by the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture during the session of 1926-27 (Lanour 
Gazette, April, 1927, page 382), and author- 
izes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
enter into an agreement with the Governor 
General in Council as to a general scheme of 
old-age pensions in the province, pursuant to 
the provisions of any Act passed by the 
Dominion Government relating to oid-age 
pensions. The Saskatchewan Act, however, 
provides that treaty Indians shall not come 
within the scope of the Act even if they 
change their status to that. of non-treaty In- 
dians. The Act comes into force on Procla- 
mation of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries Act sets up a Department of Rail- 
ways, Labour and Industries. It repeals the 
Bureau of Labour and Industries Act and 
transfers the powers and duties of that Bureau 
to the new Department. 

An amendment to the School Attendance 
Act repeals that section which authorized 
school boards to grant certificates of exemp- 
tion from school attendance to children over 
thirteen years of age who had passed Grade V 
and whose services were required in husbandry 
or in urgent and necessary household duties. 

Amendments to the School Act provide, 
among other things, that three or more ad- 
jacent rural school districts whose schools are 
closed during the winter months may co- 
operate in maintaining a community school 
or schools. An amendment to the School 
Grants Act which comes into force July 1, 
1928, makes provision for special grants of 
two dollars per teaching day to boards main- 
taining such community schools. A grant for 
a night school will not be payable to a dis- 
trict while such district is co-operating in the 
maintenance of a community school. 

An amendment to the Public Utilities Com- 
panies Act, which comes into force on May 1, 
1928, contains a section empowering the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make reason- 
able and necessary regulations with regard to 
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the generation, transmission, transformation, 
distribution and use of electrical energy in 
any place or class of places without the lim- 
its of any city or town. The Electrical Work- 
ers Protection Act is repealed. 

An amendment to the City Act, which also 
comes into force on May 1, 1928, contains a 
section which provides that a city council 
may pass by-laws regulating and licensing 
electrical workers, inquiring into their qualifi- 
cations, establishing a board for the examina- 
tion of journeymen, electricians, foremen, 
overseers or managers and also for regulating 
the installation of electrical apparatus and 
providing for inspection and permits. 

The amendment to the City Act repeals 
that section which provided that no by-law 
requiring early closing of shops might be 
passed except on petition of at least three- 
fourths of the occupiers of the shops con- 
cerned. A new section was inserted provid- 
ing that a council may pass such a by-law of 
its own motion and without petition. If a 
petition is received, however, the council, if 
satisfied that it is signed by at least three- 
fourths of the shopkeepers concerned, must 
pass a closing by-law within four weeks. 

The Telephone Department Superannua- 
tion Act provides for the compulsory retire- 
ment of telephone and telegraph employees 
at the age of sixty-five years in the case of 
men, and sixty years in the case of women. 
Exception may be made by the Minister of 
Telephones and Telegraphs in the case of any 
employee whose retention in the service is 
deemed to be in the public interest. The term, 
however, may not be extended beyond the 
age of seventy years. Employees who have 
served for 35 years or more, if not physically 
fit to continue their duties, may retire at the 
age of 60 years, if men, and 55 years, if 
women. Employees will contribute four per 
cent of their salaries to the Superannuation 
Fund, but no contribution is to be made in 
respect of any period exceeding 35 years. Em- 
ployees are entitled to superannuation after 
ten years’ continuous service. The allowance 
is fixed at one-fiftieth of the average salary 
during the last three years of service multi- 
plied by the total number of years of service, 
but may not be more than $2,000 or less than 
$360 per annum, nor exceed the final annual 
salary of the employee. On the death of an 
employee one-half of the allowance to which 
he was entitled is paid to his widow during 
her widowhood, with an additional ten per 
cent of the allowance for each child under the 
age of 18 years, the maximum total allowance 
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for the children being 25 per cent. If the 
superannuate’s wife has predeceased him, or 
if she, having survived him, dies or remarries, 
his children under 18 years of age will receive 
her one-half allowance. Employees retiring 
voluntarily or ceasing to be employed will 
receive the amount deducted from their 
salaries with accrued interest. The Depart- 
ment of Telephones and Telegraphs will con- 
tribute to the fund an amount equal to the 
employees’ contributions. Allowances made 
under the Act are tax exempt and unassign- 
able. Active service during the great war 1s 
not deemed to be a discontinuance of service 
to the Department. The Act comes into 
force on May 1, 1928. 


An amendment to the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act provides that in the case of 
persons who have left the service and been 
re-employed, the previous service shall be 
taken into account in computing the ailow- 
ance, if such service covered a continuous 


period of three years or more. If a gratuity 
or honorarium was granted, however, it must 
be repaid before the previous service will be 
taken into account. The provisions of the 
Act are extended to cover the dependants of 
civil servants who died between the passing 
of the Act and the date on which it was put 
in force. Other minor changes were also 
made. 

The Public Vehicles Act, which comes into 
foree on May 1, makes provision for the 
licensing of drivers of public vehicles. It 
also limits the working day of such employees 
to nine hours of actual driving in any twenty- 
four hours, excluding all stops for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. Drivers may not smoke or 
drink intoxicating liquor while on duty. 

The Village Act was consolidated and 
amended but the sections of labour interest 
were not changed. 


The law relating to Co-operative Associa- 
tions was also amended and consolidated. 


Old Age Pensions in British Columbia 


A motion to adopt the following resolution 
submitted to the Legislative Assembly of 
British Columbia on February 8, by a private 
member, was ruled out of order by the speaker 
on the ground that it would involve the ex- 
penditure of public money and could only 
be submitted by a minister of the Crown:— 


Whereas the Parliament of Canada, by an 
Act assented to on March 31, 1927, enacted 
certain provisions dealing with the subject of 
old-age pensions: 


And whereas it was by the said Act provided 
that the Canadian Government pension auth- 
ority would make payment of a pension to such 
persons who, inter alia: (1) Had attained the 
age of 70 years; and (2) were not in receipt 
of an income of as much as $365 per year: 


And whereas the payment of the said pen- 
sion to any person is by the said Act condi- 
tioned upon: (a) The right of the said pension 
authority to make the interest of any pensioner 
in his or her dwelling-house subject to be 
realized upon for the repayment to the said 
pension authority of the amount of all pay- 
ments made to such pensioner, together with 
interest on such payments at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum compounded annually; and 
(b) the right of the said pension authority to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased pen- 
sioner, as a debt due by the said pensioner 
to the pension authority, the sum of the p 
ments made to such pensioner, together with 
interest on such payments at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum compounded annually; 


And whereas the said provisions of the said 
Act have in effect: (1) The virtual pauperiza- 


tion of all successful applicants for an old-age 
pension; (2) the denial of a pension to any 
persons who, not having reached the age of 70 
years, are nevertheless by. reason of premature 
old-age entitled to a pension equally with per- 
sons who have reached the age of 70 years; and 
(3) the granting of aid in many cases only out 
of the assets which the pensioner may be able 
to furnish, thus pauperizing such pensioner’s 
dependants; 


And whereas the aforesaid conditions are 
inimical to the interests of many persons who 
should be entitled to apply for old-age pensions 
as well as to the interests of their dependants; 


Be it therefore Resolved, That this Legisla- 
tive Assembly, endeavouring to represent the 
just cause of the aged persons of this Province 
and of their dependants, humbly petition the 
Canadian Government to alter the said Act so 
as to provide: (a) That the dwelling-house of 


- any pensioner shall not be subjected to the 


repayment of any amounts paid to such pen- 
sioner by said pension authority; (0) reduction 
of the pension age from 70 to 65 years; (c) 
that an applicant for a pension shall be entitled 
to same regardless of such applicant’s income 
up to an amount of at least $365 per annum ; 
and (d) exemption of the estate of a pensioner 
from repayments to the pension authority of 
amounts paid by way of pension in all such 
cases where such pensioner leaves him surviv- 
ing any dependant. 


And be it further Resolved, That an humble 
Address be presented to His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, praying that he will cause to 
be conveyed to the Secretary of State for Can- 
ada the foregoing Preamble and Resolution. 
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PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE COUNCIL 
APPROVED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


S reported in last month’s Lasour GazEetTrTr 
the House of Commons on February 
10, 1928, referred to the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations Bill No. 4, an Act to amend the 
Civil Service Act (Councils), which had been 
introduced by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M_P., 
of Winnipeg North Centre. In order that it 
might deal satisfactorily with the specific 
measure referred to it, the Committee decided 
to summon several witnesses for the purpose 
of hearing evidence on the general subject 
of joint councils for the civil service. With 
this object in mind the Committee held seven 
meetings between February 9 and March 27, 
at the first six of which witnesses were 
examined. 


The first witness was Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
dealt with joint councils in both public and 
private employment, particularly in Great 
Britain and specifically in the British Civil 
Service. Dr. O. D. Skelton, Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, was examined 
by the Committee on the subject of the 
operations of the Whitley Councils in the 
British Civil Service, which Dr. Skelton had 
enquired into while in England recently. 


The major Civil Service organizations were 
represented before the Committee by their 
respective officers. The Civil Service 
Federation of Canada was represented by Mr. 
T. R. L. MacInnes, President, Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Treasurer, and Mr. J. H. Ryan, 
Secretary. For the Civil Service Association 
of Ottawa there appeared Mr. W. J. 
Callaghan, President, Miss Jane McInnes, 
First Vice-President, and Mr. V. L. Lawson, 
Secretary. Mr. D. Roy Cameron, President, 
spoke for the Professional Institute of Canada. 
Mr. Fred Knowles, President of the Amal- 
gamated Civil Servants of Canada, repre- 
sented his organization. Mr. T. H. Burns, 
Secretary of the Dominion Customs and 
Excise Officers Asociation, laid the views of 
his organization before the Committee. The 
representatives of the various Civil Service 
organizations explained the requests which had 
already been made for the establishment of 
Civil Service Councils by their respective 
organizations. The proposals differed to some 
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extent, but in the main the view that at the 
outset a National Civil Service Council alone 
should be established predominated. 


The Hon. W. J. Roche, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, informed the Com- 
mittee of the Commission’s views on the 
general question of joint councils, as affecting 
the Civil Service. 


After completing the hearing of evidence 
the Committee formulated and presented to 
the House of Commons its report, which is 
as follows:— 


Your committee has had before it Bill No. 4, 
An Act to amend the Civil Service Act (Coun- 
cils), referred to the Committee on February 
10, 1928. Having considered the Bill and exam- 
ined a number of witnesses on the subject- 
matter involved, your Committee beg leave to 
report as follows:— 


1. That whereas the majority of the witnesses 
heard were of the opinion that further con- 
sideration should be given to the details of the 
constitution of National Civil Service Councils. 

And whereas the Government is prepared to 
establish such Councils. 

And whereas the objects of the Bill may be 
attained by Order in Council. 


2. That this Committee endorses the principle 
of the establishment by the Government of a 
National Civil Service Council, composed of 
representatives of the Government and the or- 
ganized Civil Service in equal numbers, to con- 
sider and advise the Government upon matters 
of mutual concern to the Government and civil 
servants in their respective capacities as em- 
ployer and employees, also as to the establish- 
ing of any other consultative and advisory 
machinery that may be required. 


3. That, as the form of constitution for such 
a Council, covering its scope and functions, can 
best be determined by joint agreement between 
the parties concerned, this committee recom- 
mends the setting up by the Government of a 
drafting committee representing both the Gov- 
ernment and the Civil Service organizations, 
for the said purpose, provided that any such 
constitution so drafted shall be subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council; and 


4. That after the said constitution has been 
drafted and approved in the manner set forth 
the National Civil Service Council should be 
established forthwith by the Government. 


5. In view of the above recommendations 
your Committee recommend that Bill No. 4 be 
not further proceeded with. 


This report was unanimously concurred in 
by the House on March 29, 1928. 
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REPORT OF BUREAU OF LABOUR OF MANITOBA FOR 1926-7 


HE twelfth annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour, Department of Public Works 
of Manitoba for the year ending April 30, 
1927, has been recently received. The report 
details the activities of the Bureau through- 
out this period in the administration of the 
following Acts: The Bureau of Labour Act; 
The Manitoba Factories Act; The Bake Shops 
Act; The Shops Regulation Act; The Mini- 
mum Wage Act; The Elevator and Hoist 
Act; The Steam Boiler Act; The Building 
Trades Protection Act; The Public Buildings 
Act; The Fair Wage Act; The Electricians’ 
License Act; The Public Amusements Act 
(the licensing of cinema projectors); The 
Fires Prevention Act. 


The expansion of the Bureau’s duties from 
its commencement in 1915 may be gauged by 
a chart which shows the inspections carried 
out under the various Acts. During the twelve- 
year period these inspections increased from a 
total of 1,154 to 18,408. Orders issued under 
the same Acts increased from 1,220 in 1915 
to 8,405 for year ending April 30, 1927. Most 
of the orders for improvement were con- 
nected with safety and health, while a few 
dealt with child labour. During the fiscal 
year the matter of child labour received close 
attention. Thirteen cases were found among 
the following industries—abattoirs, furniture, 
bedding, paints, printing, glass and wood- 
working. Orders were issued to have con- 
ditions remedied and compliance obtained in 
every case. Three applications were made for 
permission to work during the school holi- 
days, two of which were granted and one re- 
fused. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees.— 
During the year the Minimum Wage Board 
held thirty-one meetings. On July 24, 1926, 
Regulation No. 6, covering brick yards, and 
seasonal and casual employment in industries 
in the Province of Manitoba, not already 
covered by other regulations, became effective. 
With the view of effecting a consolidation of 
the regulations and in order to simplify ad- 
ministration, the Board devoted considerable 
time to revision, and on July 31, 1926, Regu- 
lation No. 7, covering artificial flowers, bed- 
ding, ladies wear, hats, caps, embroidery, 
jewellery, regalia and garments which include 
all clothing trades except custom dressmaking, 
millinery, custom tailoring and furriers, be- 
came law. Regulation No. 8 covering auto 
tops, caskets, gloves, knitting, leather goods, 
tents and awnings in all portions of the 
Province became effective on April 2, 1927. 


The consolidation of all these regulations 
proved very beneficial for administration pur- 
poses. 

There were 22 prosecutions under the regu- 
lations covering restaurants for non-payment 
of wages, excessive hours, one day off in 
seven, etc. In ten cases, conviction and costs 
were obtained, and fines imposed. Stay of 
proceedings was entered in the remaining 
twelve cases, all claims for wages having been 
satisfactorily settled. Twenty-four claims for 
wages were adjusted and collections were 
effected by the Bureau without resorting to 
prosecution. In addition to the prosecutions 
under the Minimum Wage Act, there were 
three under The Steam Boiler Act and three 
under The Electricians’ License Act. Overtime 
permits were granted during the year to the 
number of 135 while fifteen permits were is- 
sued for legal holidays. 


« 


Industrial Accidents—There were thirteen 
fatal accidents during the year, of which num- 
ber seven were in factories and six in build- 
ing operations. The report details the nature 
of each fatality, indicating the cause of each 
as ascertained after investigation. Three 
fatalities were investigated which did not come 
under legislation administered by the Bureau. 
Special investigations were made by — the 
Bureau into 422 industrial, 88 building, 
and 16 elevator accidents. In all, there were 
6,219 accidents reported to the Bureau during 
the year, of which number 5,542 were indus- 
trial, 16 in connection with elevators and 661 
in building trades. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—The 
report emphasized that responsibility for ac- 
cidents should be realized, “and the old idea 
of regarding them as due to some unforeseen 
power and therefore impossible to prevent, 
discarded. . . . Experience has taught us, and 
there is a considerable amount of testimony 
to this effect, that accidents are caused and 
do not ‘just happen.’ In a number of in- 
dustries, especially in the operation of eleva- 
tors in the Province of Manitoba, it has been 
proved that accidents can be _ prevented. 
There are two parties who principally have 
the power, if properly directed, to prevent 
industrial accidents, ie., the employer and 
the employee. Both have responsibilities and 
neither can avoid them. It is the duty of 
the employer to study the hazards of his 
industry, provide safe equipment and main- 
tain same in a safe condition, but no matter 
how far the employer may go in this respect, 
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the worker also has a responsibility and must 
do his part whole-heartedly, in order to 
achieve the desired results. Experience has 
shown that many industrial accidents are due 
to the human element and might be pre- 
vented by exercising thought and care.” 


Much work was accomplished by the Bureau 
in preventing accidents by means of improve- 
ments in working conditions, and wherever 
possible every effort was made to impress 
upon the worker the necessity of realizing 
that many accidents might be prevented if 
due care was taken. The report points out 
that there is still much work which might be 
done to advantage, such as the establishment 
of a bulletin service for the purpose of keep- 
ing before the employer and the worker the 
necessity of adopting safer working methods 
and the avoidance of unnecessary risks. It 
was hoped that in the near future adequate 
means would be found for the further develop- 
ment of the work of accident prevention. 


Dealing with the subject of “First Aid,” 
the report states that industrial classes in this 
subject are becoming popular, and that last 
season’s work was very encouraging. Nine 
classes were held, which were all that could 
be handled with the accommodation and 
facilities at the disposal of the Bureau. Great 
interest was taken in the work by those par- 
ticipating in the classes and also by the em- 
ployers, while the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
very much appreciated. During the season, 
the amount of work accomplished surpassed 
that in any previous year. There were 287 
students instructed of which number 210 were 
successful candidates. 


Commenting on the value of First Aid, the 
report says: “We are convinced that ‘First 
Aid’ is next in importance to the prevention 
of accidents; in fact, in some ways it is even 
of greater importance, because with all our 
efforts, we can never hope to entirely elimin- 
ate accidents, but with efficient first aid 
promptly at hand the fatal tendencies of ac- 
cidents can very frequently be arrested. The 
efforts of the Bureau during the past six years 
to bring home to both employer and employee 
the necessity of having ‘First Aiders’ dis- 
tributed among industrial and other workers 
have not been in vain.” 


The industries and occupations covered dur- 
ing the season in first aid work were: Iron 
works, abattoirs, flour mills, biscuit manufac- 
ture, candy manufacture, fish company, bags, 
iron foundry, engineering, woodworking, 
breweries, cartage, harness manufacture, soap 


works, printing, departmental stores, telephone 
employees, caretakers, dairies, 


Strikes and Labour Difficulties —During the 
fiscal year, the services of the Bureau Secre- 
tary were offered and accepted in connection 
with a strike between mill owners and their 
respective employees, which strike had then 
been in progress about ten days and involved 
approximately 100 workers. After several 
meetings and lengthy discussions with repre- 
sentatives of both sides, a settlement, satis- 
factory to all concerned, was reached. 


Unemployment Relief —A special report on 
the subject of destitution and unemployment 
relief for the fiscal year is given as an appen- 
dix to the main report. This report details 
the arrangement by which the Provincial 
Government shared the burden of relief with 
municipalities, the basis of such assistance 
being as follows: 


(1) Assisting in relief of persons, in excess 
of the normal number, having two or more 
dependants, by refunding the municipality 
one-quarter of the financial relief necessary. 


(2). Paying to the municipality one-half of 
the increased administration expense due to 
relief measures. 


(3) Paying one-half of the cost of furnish- 


ing men with transportation to return to their 


homes or to places where work could be 
found for them. 


Mrs. Edith Rogers, M.L.A., and Mr. A. 
MacNamara, Chief Inspector, of the Bureau, 
represented the Provincial Government in 
dealing with the municipalities. The report 
states that the Federal Government was ap- 
pealed to by the municipalities to assist in 
the matter, but declined to continue the con- 
tribution formerly granted. 


The cost of unemployment relief to the 
province during the winter of 1926-1927 was 
lower than in any winter since 1920, being 
$9,640.41. The report gives a table showing 
the cost of unemployment relief to the 
province during the winters from 1920. This 
table is as follows: 


1920-1921... ..$ 78,952 28 
th) . 151,718 85 
LLP 1 DS AP Pk) 63,542 80 
NIE 5 Ne ns 55,104 39 
1924-1925.2°.... 58,609 32 
1920-19260) ROBO. BOEVD 1e'7 16 SODiST 
T926-1O2 7. (HSIN OF 0,640 al 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 
Changes in Rates of Assessment for Various Industries in 1928 


HE provisional rates of assessment for 
1928 for each industry coming under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act have been pub- 
lished by the Board in pamphlet form. The 
adjusted rates for 1927 are also shown, the pro- 
visional rate struck for that year having been 
adjusted in accordance with the accident 
record of each group during the year. The 
variation of the rates from year to year thus 
serves to indicate to some extent the progress 
or recession of the several industries in the 
matter of safe operation. However, the ad- 
justment is based also on the actual payroll 
of each industry, this being known definitely 
only at the end of the year. But as a general 
rule the rates are fixed in accordance with 
the accident experience. The classes are sub- 
divided into groups, and the experience of 
each group is recorded; at the same time, 
each class is regarded as an insurance group, 
and all lines of industry in the class share to 
some extent the good or ill fortune of the 
class as a whole. This is especially the case 
where the total amount of the payrolls in 
sub-group of industry is small. The Board 
points out that “to charge that line of in- 
dustry with its own cost might place a very 
excessive burden upon its employers for one 
year, while perhaps relieving them almost 
wholly from assessment another year. This 
would destroy the underlying principle of 
collective liability or mutual insurance which 
is the basis of the system.” 


Merit Rating Refunds 


The Board proceeds to describe “merit 
rating,’ a system whereby a distinction is 
made between employers having a good or 
bad accident experience. ‘Where the acci- 
dent cost falls short of the amount of assess- 
ment by a stated percentage a merit rating 
refund, within specified limits, is made ac- 
cordingly. Merit rating for the period includ- 
ing the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 is being 
made, and will go out with this year’s assess- 
ments, and it is the purpose of the Board to 
give merit refunds annually, based on the 
accident experience of each firm for the three 
preceding years. Full particulars of merit 
rating can be obtained on application to the 
Board.” The rates of assessment are a per- 
centage of $100 of payroll. 


Assessment Changes in 1928 


In Class 1, the rate for logging, woods op- 
erations, river driving, loading, etc., is raised 
from $3.50 to $4.50. Substantial increases are 


made in pulpwood woods operations, in saw- 
mills and in cooperage manufacturing. 

In Class 2 (pulp and paper mills), the rates 
remain as in 1927 with the exception of an 
increase of 50 cents in connection with river 
operations. 

In Class 3 (furniture, canoes, etc.), the rates 
remain at their former low level. 

Class 4 shows a considerable advance in 
assessment rates in practically all sub-groups 
except planing mills and sash and door fac- 
tories and hardwood flooring. These increases 
are in the manufacture of boxes, fibre board, 
turned wooden articles, refrigerators,  etc., 
window and door screens, various domestic 
utensils of wood, and shop carpentry or cab- 
inet work, 

In Class 5 (the mining group) the general 
rate remains at $4, but increases are shown in 
gold mining, and in abrasives. On the other 
hand reductions are made in nickel mining 
and treatment of ores. 

In Class 6, increases occur in quarries, 
cement manufacture, glassware (with heat), 
lime burning and milling, slate manufacture, 
manufacture of peat fibre, and coal briquet- 
ting. Reductions are made in the rates for 
glassware (manufacture without heat, and in- 
stallation); stone cutting and marble works, 
and in concrete blocks manufactured by hand. 

Class 7 shows reduced assessments in rolling 
mills and heavy forgings. 

Class 8 shows reductions in malleable 
iron foundries, stoves, furnaces, boilers, radia- 
tors (manufacture and installation). On the 
other hand there are increases in connection 
with steel and brass foundries and lead works. 

In Class 9 (structural steel, etc.) there 
are increases in the rates for boiler making, 
manufacture of metal sidings, ceilings, roofs, 
etc., steel drums, etc. Reductions are shown 
for the manufacture of heavy machinery, 
freight elevators, iron stairs and ornamental 
iron work, and riveted pipes, tanks, etc. 


Class 10 shows increases for manufacture 
of bolts, nuts, etc., cold drawn shafting, wind- 
mills, lightning rods, while there are reduc- 
tions for manufacture of small machines (sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, etc.) The rates of 
the light machinery, blacksmith shops, tool 
manufacture, sheet metal, wire, etc., remain 
as formerly. 

Class 11 (vehicles, farm implements, etc.) 
show increased rates for manufacture of wag- 
gons, motor truck bodies, toy waggons, ete. 
Aerial testing, flying or demonstrating is an 
industry in this class, the rate being $10. The 
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rates for boiler manufacturing and car shops 
also are unchanged. 


Class 12 shows numerous reductions, these 
including petroleum products, the business of 
gas or ice, manufacture of corrosive acids, 
drugs and medicines, writing ink, blacking, etc. 
Increased assessments are made for manufac- 
ture of paints and oils, tar paper, soap, and 
salt, 


Class 138 (manufacture of cereals, operation 
of elevators, threshing or ensilage cutting) re- 
mains as before. 


In Class 14, reductions are made in con- 
nection with packing houses or abattoirs, glue 
and fertilizers. 


Class 15 (food and drink products) shows 
few changes, but the rates for dairy products 
are lower than formerly. The manufacture 
of cans, an industry in this group, also has a 
reduced assessment. 


Class 16 (leather and rubber) shows little 
change, but an increase is made in the rate 
for rubber tires, belting and hose, 

Class 17 (the textile group) shows a re- 
duction throughout, evenly spread among the 
various sub-groups. 

Class 18 (mainly manufacture of clothing 
but including power laundries and dyeing and 
cleaning establishments), on the other hand, 
shows small general increases. 


struction. 


Class 19. The printing and publishing group 
shows further reductions in an already low 
rate of assessment. Manufacture of cardboard 
boxes, stationery, bags, etc., also have re- 
ductions. 


Class 20. Increases are made in the rates 
for teaming and cartage, and for coal, wood, 
lumber and builders’ supply yards. Ware- 
housing or storage remains as before. 


Class 21. The rate for bridge construction 
is advanced, but road making, excavations, 
sewer construction, etc., remains unchanged. 
Caisson work (as a business) retains the high 
rate of $6.50, and blasting remains at $5, 
Foremen and policemen* are assessed at $2. 


Class 22 shows reductions in construction of 
electric power or transmission lines, but no 
changes occur in connection with telephone 
or telegraph lines. 


Class 23 (including erection of structural 
steel, canal construction, fishing, stevedoring, 
loading cars, and navigation*) shows no 
changes from the rates for 1927. 


Class 24 has increases in the rates of assess- 
ment for brick work and stone masonry, 
plastering, carpentry, electric wiring of build- 
ings, plumbing and painting and general con- 
On the other hand there are re- 
ductions in connection with sheet metal work 
and with theatres and moving picture houses. 





*By application. 





LABOUR COMMISSION APPOINTED IN SASKATCHEWAN 


PPOINTMENT of a commission to as-. 


certain the views of labour and the 
employers of labour in Saskatchewan regard- 
ing the best methods of looking after work- 
men injured in accidents in the course of their 
work and taking care of the dependants of 
workmen killed in industrial accidents’ was 
announced recently by Premier J. G. Gardiner. 
Mr. P. M,. Anderson, K.C., is named as chair- 
man, who is to be assisted in the investiga- 
tion by Messrs. L. D. McTavish, Moose Jaw, 
an officer of the running trades; Harry Perry, 
Regina, a representative of the Saskatchewan 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress; 
F, M. Still, Regina, of the P. Burns Co., chair- 
man of the Employers of Labour committee 
which is enquiring into the necessity for a 
change in the law; and A. W. Heise, a con- 
tractor and employer of labour of the city of 
Saskatoon, 

In making the announcement Premier 
Gardiner said that there had been a differ- 
ence of opinion expressed as between the 
running trades and other branches of labour 
as to the value of the present Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Most of the employers of 


labour favour a change in the law, although 
they do not appear unanimous. There was 
some doubt as to what limitation should be 
placed on the classes of labour which should 
be covered by a system of state insurance, 
should one be adopted. In view of the recent 
representations of labour to the Govern- 
ment (Lapour Gazette February, 1928, page 
166), and after consultation with others in- 
terested, it was decided to appoint a commis- 
sion, which will sit at different places in the 
province and hear the views of labour and 
employers of labour in the near future, and 
compile information upon which a decision 
can be reached as to the best method by 
which the welfare of dependants of, as well 
as those suffering from accidents, can be pro- 
vided for. 

A departmental examination into the facts 
was made some years ago, but the results were 
not entirely satisfactory, largely because the 
body making the finding was not representa- 
tive of those concerned. To overcome this 
objection it has been decided to appoint a 
commission of those outside the government 
service. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1927 


[TD VRNG the year 1927 there were 260 

new applications made for mothers’ al- 
lowances in Saskatchewan, according to F. J. 
Reynolds, Commissioner for the Bureau of 
Child Protection, Regina. Of this number 
238 were not allowed. There are also 
1,119 allowances that were on the payroll in 
the preceding years, 1918-1926, both inclusive, 
which makes a total of 1,441. 

During the year there was a total of 188 
cancellations, 152 for the years 1918-1926 
and 36 for 1927. With these cancellations 
there were at the end of December, 1927, a 
total of 1,253 shown on the payroll. 

The amount paid during the calendar year 
totalled $343,975, which represented an aver- 
age of $22.88 per family per month, and the 
total number of children under 16 years of 
age represented in the families receiving al- 
lowances was 4,386, while the number of fam- 


ilies receiving allowance is greater the aver- 
age per family per month is $1.35 less, the 
difference being accounted for by the im- 
proved conditions which surrounded the aver- 
age family. On December 31, 217 women 
whose husbands are incapacitated from earn- 
ing for the family and are either in an insti- 
tution or at home, were receiving allowances. 
There were 12 cases where orphans were being 
taken care of by widows or unmarried women, 
and 17 cases where the husband or father 
was in jail or penitentiary. 

In all there were 48 fewer applications for 
allowances received in 1927 than in 1926 and 
elght more applications allowed. The number 
of cancellations in 1927 was 80 less than in 
1926, and the number receiving allowances 
now is 1384 more than at the same period last 
year. A total of $18,545.00 more was paid 
out in 1927 than 1926. 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS FROM THE SOCIAL 
STANDPOINT 


ERTAIN aspects of the present-day ten- 
dency toward further centralization of 
control in industry are examined in the Janu- 
ary number of the International Labour Re- 
view!, in a survey? of the policies of national 
governments relating to mergers, cartels and 
other amalgamations and associations of busi- 
ness enterprises. The writer reviews principles 
invoked by the courts of Britain, Germany, 
France, the United States and other countries 
in the regulation of industrial and business 
combinations, studying these varying policies 
of control with special reference to the worker 
as a producer and also as a consumer. The 
purpose of the article is stated to be that of 
indicating the inadequacy of former mechanical 
criteria used by these courts, “in the face of a 
market which is passing out of the control of 
automatic forces, and becoming dependent on 
the efforts of large industrial combinations to 
impose on it their will and discipline.” 

In the rise of large business combinations to 
positions of economic ascendancy there is seen 
a possible source of serious injury to the entire 
community and particularly to the workers. 
The resulting clash between industrial com- 
binations and labour combinations is, on the 


1 Published monthly by the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations), Geneva. 
Annual subscription, $6 post free. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 1, January, 1928, pages 1-23, “The Control 
of Industrial Combinations from the Social 
Standpoint ”, by René Hoffherr. 


one hand, a struggle of wage earners seeking 
to widen the concept of their personal rights; 
on the other, an effort on the part of com- 
binations of employers to extend the idea of 
property so far as to include labour as an 
essential part of their industrial assets. The 
limitations imposed on the right of labour to 
organize, with the various changes in these 
limitations which have taken place from time 
to time, are compared with public policy to- 
ward these vast and growing organizations of 
capital. The growth of industrial combin- 
ations is, however, regarded as a necessary 
mitigation of the wastes of unbridled competi- 
tion. To protect the interests of the public 
in this new era in industry there has come, in 
turn, an increasing tendency to supervise com- 
binations of enterprises when, by their abuses, 
they injure the conditions of life of the people. 

The British principle of judicial non-inter- 
vention in cases of commercial competition is 
cited as one conspicuous exception to this regu- 
lative tendency.! In the Dominions, however, 
this attitude is much less marked. French judi- 
cial practice for a number of years has shown 
a tendency to distinguish between legal and 
illegal capital combinations by the criterion 
of “a lawful margin of profit.” The amendment 


1 Mogul Case, 1892, A.C. 49 et seq.; Common- 
wealth of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Com- 
pany, 1913 A.C. 78; Ware and de Freville vy. 
The Motor Trades Association, 1921 3 K. B. 40 
et seq.; Sorrell v. Smith, 1925 A.C. 725; Crown 
Milling Company v. The King, 1927, A.C. 394. 
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of December 3, 1926, to section 419 of the © 


French Penal Code condemned “influencing 
or trying to influence the market, whether 
alone or in an association or combination, with 
a view to obtaining a profit which would not 
be the outcome of the natural play of the 
forces of supply and demand”; in addition to 
previously prohibited commercial practices. 
Such regulation in France has been much less 
comprehensive than that in Germany, where 
government policy has been rather to en- 
courage industrial combination and at the same 
time to subject it to control in the public 
interest. Thus the Cartel Tribunal set up in 
Germany by the Order of November 2, 1923, 
examines alleged injurious acts of combi- 
nations of capital by the standard of their 
social consequences, rather than by the French 
criterion of intention. Under the provisions of 
this Order members of a cartel or similar 
association may denounce their contract with 
the cartel in cases where their business activi- 
ties are pronounced by the Tribunal to be 
“unfairly restricted, particularly as regards pro- 
duction, sale or fixing of prices.” No boy- 
cott or related punishment may be imposed 
by an association if “the measure in question 
would involve a danger to industry in general 
or the common weal, or unfairly restrict the 
economic freedom of the person affected there- 
by.” Decisions carrying out the provisions of 
the above two sections were rendered on 
February 25, 1924, and February 17, 1927, re- 
spectively. The Swedish Act of June 18, 1925, 
and the Norwegian Act of March 12, 1926, 
similarly provide for supervision of industrial 
combinations, with the purpose of preventing 
abuse of economic power. 

The United States, by the Sherman Act of 
- 1890, first aimed to prohibit alike all forms of 
contracts considered to be in restraint of trade. 
Though at first this Act was interpreted by 
the courts in the sense of prohibiting all trusts 
and mergers, distinctions came to be made 
between “reasonable” and “unreasonable” 
associations. The writer considers as possible 
standards of distinction between legal and 
illegal combinations, first, the degree of con- 
trol obtained by the combination, second, the 
methods adopted for controlling prices, and 
third, the idea of a reasonable price. By a 
number of concrete illustrations from decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, it is 
pointed out that no one of these standards has 
been maintained as a uniform policy for de- 
termining the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
industrial combinations in the United States. 
Changes in the social effects of business poli- 
cles may result from changes in other economic 
conditions, just as the activities of industrial 
combinations may at one time be in the 
“interests of the general public” and lawful, 


and, at a later date, become unlawful because 
of changes in their activities producing new 
undesirable social effects. This necessity for 
a more elastic control than that of the judi- 
clary is said to explain the establishment, under 
the Clayton Act of September 26, 1914, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, an administrative 
authority with duties of inquiring into all 
cases considered to constitute interference with 
the freedom of trade, and of preventing unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, “if it 
should appear to the Commission that a pro- 
ceeding by it in respect thereof would be to 
the interests of the public.” 


In general, the modern tendency is said to 
be not so much toward the regulation of busi- 
ness combinations on the grounds of motive 
or of methods as toward a policy of super- 
vision to prevent such combinations from en- 
gaging in certain practices which may result in 
injury to the workers, whether regarded as 
producers or as consumers. Presuming the 
adoption by wage earners of the necessary pre- 
cautions for the protection of their own 
interests as producers, it is chiefly in the latter 
capacity that they may be more seriously 
threatened by monopolistic tendencies which 
recelve inadequate public supervision. 


Immigration to the United States 


in 1926-7 


The annual report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, United States Department 
of Labour, for the year ending June, 1927, 
states that nearly one-half of the immigrants 
during the past year came from countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, with Canada and 
Mexico far in the lead. These two countries, 
with 81,506 and 67,721, respectively; con- 
tributed nearly 45 per cent of the total number 
of immigrants for the year. Europe sent 168,- 
368 immigrant aliens during the same period, 
Germany, with 48,513, leading the list, followed 
by the Irish Free State with 28,054, and Great 
Britain with 28,669. Italy sent 17,297 im- 
migrants in the past year, and the Scandina- 
vian countries 16,860. All the other countries 
of Europe combined sent 33,975. Compared 
with figures for the previous year, Canadian 
immigration decreased 10.5 per cent; Mexican 
immigration increased 56.3 per cent; and 
European immigration increased 8.2 per cent. 
The report shows that the principal con- 
tributions of the immigrant class on a racial 
basis were as follows: Mexican, 66,766; Ger- 
man, 56,587; Irish, 44,726; English, 40,165; 
Scotch, 25,544; French, 19,313; Scandinavian, 
19,235; Italian, 18,529; Hebrew, 11,483. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Verdict of Coroner’s Jury on Potnncs 
Mine Disaster 


The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances surrounding the disaster at the 


February 10, when thirty-nine ployees were 
killed (LaBour Gazertp, ; March, page 273), 
returned the following verdict on March 23:— 


“We, the jury assemb led, find that Lind- 
say, Kampula, Gardez (over whose bodies the 
inquest was held) and others, came to their 
deaths between the morning of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1928, and Monday, February 13, 
1928, at the Hollinger mine from carbon 
monoxide poisoning due to the fire in stope 
55-A. 

“That fire was due to gross negligence on 
the part of the Hollinger management and the 
operating executives in allowing conditions to 
exist whereby their subordinates dumped large 
quantities of inflammable material in old 
stopes. 

“We recommend that the old stopes where 
the rubbish has been dumped be cleaned out 
or made safe under the supervision of the 
government inspectors and that more mining 
inspectors be appointed.” 


Hollinger mine, near rns Ontario, on 


The report of Mr. Justice Godson, who was 
appointed by the Provincial Government to 
inquire into the causes of the disaster, is ex- 
pected shortly. 


Cause of Explosion at McGillivray Mine 


The report of the Hon. Chief Justice 
Harvey, appointed by the government of Al- 
berta to conduct an inquiry into conditions at 
the McGillivray coal mine, Coleman, was 
published recently. The inquiry was held in 
consequence of a disaster resulting from an ex- 
plosion in this mine on November 23, 1926, 
when ten employees were killed (Lasour 
GazerTe, February, 1927, page 236; June, page 
598). The Chief Justice finds that the ex- 
plosion was caused through the heat formed 
by a charge of blasting powder igniting com- 
bustible material in the form of gas or coal 
dust. No blame is attached to any of the 
mine workers or officials, the report paying a 
tribute to “the heroic conduct of all con- 
cerned, from the lowest to the highest degree, 
both miners and officials, and including the 
government inspector,’ and suggesting that 
public recognition should be made of the valour 
of these men. The report points out oes 
White, the fire boss, was a careful, competent, 
intelligent man, and was captain of a rescue 
team which held the championship for effi- 


ciency in first aid service for all Canada in all 
industries. His Instructions were to fire not 
more than one shot at a time, and his duty 
was, after a shot was fired, to test for gas with 
his safety lamp and to inspect the result of 
the shot. In regard to the explosive used on 
this occasion the report states as follows:— 

“On one or two occasions before the ex- 
plosion, flame had been noticed issuing in a 
blasting operation with gelpermite No. 1, 
(the explosive used in the No. 4 level where 
the accident occurred) but the attention of 
the management had not been drawn to it. 
When it was seen, the blasting was in rock 
work and in a rock tunnel where there is no 
gas it would not cause any damage and one of 
the miners who saw it said it did not impress 
him particularly.” 

Later in the report it is stated that after 
the disaster Mr. Kellock, manager of the mine 
was notified of the flame seen when gelpermite 
was being used. 

“" .. Not long after, flames were noticed by 
others and reported on; then careful tests were 
made, some in the presence of the represent- 
atives of the explosive company. On the occa- 
sions of the tests there were one or more 
shots exhibiting a flame or flash while there 
were several free from any flame.” 

Referring to expert evidence on gelpermite 
No. 1 given by Dr. Macintyre, chief explosives 
chemist in the Dominion Government depart- 
ment of mines the reports states:— 

. Intense heat is generated when the ex- 
plosive is fired and if that heat comes in con- 
tact with anything capable of ignition, it will 
ignite it ...Dr. Macintyre says all explosives 
have flames. There was no comparison of gel- 
permite No. 1 with any other explosive but in 
a general way there seemed to be surprise ex- 
pressed at the flame emitted from this ex- 
plosive.” 

. It seems clear that it is a most efficient 
explosive in regard to the work it will do and 
when there is no danger of gas as in pure rock 
work it will seem to be an excellent explosive.” 

. While Dr. Macintyre’s opinion was that 
the explosion was caused by the heat en- 
gendered in the explosion of the last shot be- 
ing communicated to some combustible matter 
before it had sufficiently cooled and was still 
hot enough to ignite it, it does not follow that 
any other explosive would have had any 
different action. He was of the opinion that 
it was something that probably could not have 
been foreseen, for all the evidence indicates 
that White would have taken every precaution 
... The breaking of the rock may have re- 
leased a confined amount (of gas) sufficient 
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to ignite and communicate with the dust which 
would be raised by the explosion.” 

“The exact details must be of course more 
or less speculative but I quite agree with the 
view of Dr. Macintyre and indeed had come 
to the conclusion before he expressed his opin- 
ion, that the cause of the explosion was the 
ignition of gas and dust from the heat gen- 
erated in the last shot fired in the rock face 
of No. 4 level. That seems entirely probable 
and consistent with evidence and there is no 
other probable not to say possible cause that 
suggests itself.” 


Extent and Cost of Infection 
Ontario Industries 


The extent and cost of infection both in 
dollars and in death and permanent disability, 
as an over-looked factor in accident preven- 
tion, formed the subject of an article by Mr. 
R. 'M. Hutton, of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health, which 
appeared in the March issue of Industrial Can- 
ada, the official journal of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The writer declares that 
“it is a staggering fact that out of roughly six 
million dollars paid annually in Ontario in 
compensation of accidents, one million dollars, 
or one-sixth, is on account of infection—on 
account of something, that in actual fact need 
seldom occur.” Mr. Hutton adds that in addi- 
tion to the one million dollars cash that in- 
fection steals from industry, it also causes ap- 
proximately 14 deaths and 37 cases of per- 
manent disability, including 15 amputations a 
year. 

According to the figures of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the four- 
year period 1922 to 1926, 9 per cent of the 
cases compensated were blood poisoning (in- 
fection) cases. Such a condition was described 
as “a very sanguine picture of the situation 
in Ontario,’ there being many individual 
plants where the proportion of infections to 
total accidents is much higher, and relatively 
few where, as the result of supervision, it is 
lower. An investigation made by the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene in thirty logging camps, 
where cuts are numerous and first aid some- 
what difficult to enfonce rigidly, indicated that 


60 per cent of the wounds were infected before - 


the doctor was reached, and that in two camps 
the doctor practically never saw an uninfected 
wound. On the other hand, records of plants 
where some form of medical care is in force 
show the proportion of infections to total acci- 
dents varying from 4.7 to .40 per cent. To 
illustrate what can be accomplished, Mr. Hut- 
ton refers to the highly organized medical de- 
partment of a large grinding wheel company in 
the United States, where the problem of in- 


fection has been intensively studied. This 
firm reported only 8 cases of infection out of 
2,300 accidents severe enough to be reported, 
that is .384 per cent, or a very much lower 
rate if all accidents were included. Regarding 
these eight infected cases there was the signi- 
ficant comment that every one of the men 
concerned had either waited twenty-four hours 
before going to their medical department or 
had interfered with his dressing. The writer 
considers that such neglect on the part of the 
worker “is notoriously common,” an instance 
being given in the records of one Ontario firm, 
which reported 24 very minor injuries which 
became infected and cost 3414 lost working 
days and $1,165, despite the fact that 10 of 
them were at first so slight as to be refused 
compensation. It was also stated that 21 of 
the 24 cases did not report to first aid until 
after they had become infected. 

The writer concludes by detailing some of 
the special features of prevention work in in- 
fection particularly in regard to its administra- 
tive and medical aspects. 


Results of Safety Campaign in Nova Scotia 
Coal Mines 


In the Lasour Gazerre for December, 1927, 
page 1318, the safety and first aid program of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation was 
described. The results of this campaign were 
indicated recently upon the occasion of the 
presentation of trophies to the Safety First 
Committees of the two collieries (Caledonia 
No. 4 and Victory No. 24) for having the best 
safety records. In all the mines of the Cor- 
poration during 1927 the number of accidents 
were decreased by 210 as compared with 1926. 

The total number of accidents in all the coal 
mining operations of the corporation for the 
year 1927 was 1,987 as compared with 2,197 in 
the previous year. In the year 1927 there 
were 27 fatal accidents at the collieries and 
auxiliary departments of the corporation due 
to the following causes: falls from roof, 15; 
caught between boxes and run over by trips, 
7; kicked by. horse, 1; run over by railway 
cars, 3; falls off ladder, 1. By companies, the 
fatal accidents occurred as follows: Dominion 
Coal Company, 17; Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, 4; Acadia ‘Coal Company, 5; 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 1. 


Safety Activities at the Sydney Steel Plant 


The last bulletin published by the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association con- 
tained an account which indicated the results 
achieved during a four-year period of the ac- 
cident prevention campaign conducted at the 
plant of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
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Limited, Sydney. In the year 1924 there were 
351 compensable accidents reported by the 
Sydney Steel Plant as compared with 144 com- 
pensable accidents in the year 1927. In other 
words, the company reduced its accident total 
from an average of 30 accidents per month in 
1924 to 12 per month in 1927. The following 
figures show what has been accomplished in 
the prevention of industrial accidents during 
the past four years: 











Accidents 
Year Number of | per 10,000 
Accidents | Man-Days 
worked 
1924 Wag Ae eet i ee. c LG Gti 351 4-8 
LOD Baie. abe sole ao ics eee: Oke 222 3-1 
TG 2G shes Aa as CEI ci teh Re ae er oe 244 3°0 
TO2 7, Bee Ce. bee A atin ee RE 144 2-0 


The bulletin enumerates the factors which 
contributed to this improvement as follows: 

(1) Recognition by the management that 
progress in accident prevention work would 
result only when the personnel of the plant 
realized that the management was squarely 
behind the safety campaign. Meetings of the 
plant superintendents and foremen were ac- 
cordingly held at which it was announced that 
“Safety First” had been adopted as the oper- 
ating rule by the company, and was to be car- 
ried out by all employees, regardless of posi- 
tion, in the same manner as any other order 
of the company. 

(2) Formation of safety committees. These 
committees composed of superintendents, fore- 
men and workmen are functioning in every 
department of the plant. Meetings are held 
at regular intervals, and frank discussions car- 
ried on relative to the elimination of accident 
hazards. Conditions that are known to cause 
accidents are investigated and corrected, and 
in this connection there was the utmost co- 
operation between the plant officials and the 
workmen. The company readily acknowledged 
that the splendid improvement in the accident 
situation during the past four years would not 
have been possible without the co-operation 
of the men. 

(3) An active educational campaign. The 
fact that not more than 20 per cent of the 
accidents on the plant were due to mechanical 
hazards made it necessary that ways and 
means be devised of lessening the larger num- 
ber resulting from non-mechanical causes. To 
this end the company developed an intensive 
campaign of education. Safety regulations were 
drafted to meet the conditions peculiar to the 
various departments, and all concerned en- 
deavoured to have these rules carried out. A 
bulletin board service was maintained in all 
departments, new employees were instructed 


regarding the hazards of their employment and 
advised of safe working practices, and depart- 
ment superintendents made frequent appeals 
to men under their charge. 


Medical Certificates for Restaurant 
Employees in Saskatchewan 


Under the powers conferred by the Public 
Health Act of Saskatchewan, an Order in 
Council has been issued which compels every 
employee in a hotel, restaurant, cafe, lunch 
counter, ice cream parlour, or a refreshment 
room where food or drink is sold to the 
public, and every other person engaged there- 
in in the handling of food for human con- 
sumption, to furnish to the owner or manager 
a certificate from a legally qualified medical 
practitioner that such an employee is not suf- 
fering from any communicable disease in a 
communicable state. This Order in Council 
becomes effective on July 1, 1928. The em- 
ployee is required to renew the certificate 
every six months as long as engaged in such 
employment. 


Risks of Electrical Linemen 


Greater precautions against accidents to 
electrical workers were urged by a coroner's 
jury at an inquest recently held in Winnipeg 
to enquire into the death of a lineman, who 
was electrocuted while working on a new 
pole. The evidence showed that the lineman 
was killed when he slipped while working on 
a cross arm at the top of the pole. In the 
attempt to save himself from falling, he 
missed the cross arm and clutched two high 
tension wires. He wore no rubber gloves at 
the time of the accident although it was stated 
that he had taken them with him when he 
first ascended the pole. Although regulations 
required that rubber gloves be worn while 
working among high voltage wires, the evi- 
dence of several linesmen indicated that it 
was a common practice to discard gloves 
under certain weather conditions. 

The coroner and the inspector of the pro- 
vincial Bureau of Labour considered that ac- 
cidents of such a nature had become too fre- 
quent, and that stricter preventive measures 
should be introduced, 

The jury in returning a verdict of acci- 
dental death declared that there was not 
enough care and supervision over men en- 
gaged in such a hazardous calling. They 
recommended that all power company au- 
thorities and employees should have repre- 
sentatives meet together and draft special 
safety regulations affecting electrical workers. 
It was also urged that all employees working 
for electrical companies be required to take a 
first aid course for certificates, especially in 
artificial respiration. ; 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES’ PENSION 
PLAN 


CCORDING to the statement of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Pension De- 
partment, published in the annual report of 
the company for the year 1927, pension al- 
lowances for the year amounted to $766,214. 
The number of former employees on the 
pension roll at December 31, 1927, was 1,508, 
of whom 37 were under sixty years of age; 
651 between sixty and seventy years of age; 
and 815 over seventy years of age. The 
balance in cash and investments in the fund 
was $1,488,182. 

This pension scheme, which was inaugur- 
ated by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany on January 1, 1903, is administered by a 
committee comprised of the president, the 
vice-presidents and chief solicitor of the com- 
pany. It calls for no contributions from the 
employees themselves. The benefits of the 
pension plan apply to those in the service of 
any railway, express company or steamship 
line operated or controlled by the company. 

The plan provides that all officers and em- 
ployees who have attained the age of sixty- 
five years shall be retired, and such of those 
who have been ten years or longer in the 
company’s service shall be pensioned. It is 
stipulated, however, that the Pension Com- 
mittee shall have power to vary the foregoing 
rule and retain in the service any employee 
who has reached the age of sixty-five years 
if in their opinion it is in the interests of the 
company to do so; provided that no employee 
who has reached the age of sixty-five years 
without having served ten years continuously 
in the company’s service, and who shall be 
retained in the service after he attains the 
age of sixty-five years, shall be eligible for 
pension allowance. No employee, who shall 
have entered the service of the company 
after attaining the age of forty years shall be 
eligible for pension except under special cir- 
cumstances to be approved by the Pension 
Committee. Officers and employees between 
sixty and sixty-five years of age may, at the 
discretion of the committee, be retired with 
a pension either upon the application of such 
employee or upon the recommendation of the 
Head of the Department. The Pension Com- 
mittee also have the power, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors, to retire 
with a pension, in special circumstances, em- 
ployees who have not reached the age of 
sixty years, and, also subject to like approval, 
to add additional years to the actual term 
of service when there is sufficient cause for 
doing so. 

Leave of absence, suspension, dismissal fol- 
lowed by reinstatement within one year, or a 


temporary lay-off on account of a reduction 
of forces is not necessarily treated by the 
Pension Committee as constituting a breach 
in the continuity of the service, and the time 
when so laid off or absent, unless the em- 
ployee has during such absence entered other 
employment, may be allowed to count as part 
of such service. 


Basis of Pension Allowance-—The pension 
allowance authorized is granted upon the fol- 
lowing basis: 

For each year of service an allowance of 
one per cent of the average monthly pay 
received for the ten years preceding retire- 
ment, or preceding the date upon which the 
employee attained the age of sixty-five years, 
should he be retained in the service after such 
date; for example an employee who has been 
in the service for forty years and received 
on an average for the last ten years sixty 
dollars per month, the pension allowance 
would be forty per cent of sixty dollars, or 
$24 per month. No pension allowance auth- 
orized, however, shall be less than $20 per 
month. 

In calculating the period of service upon 
which the pension allowance is based, the 
broken period following the completion of a 
year, when it is less than six months, shall not 
be counted; when it exceeds six months, it 
shall count as an additional year. 

When pension allowances are authorized, 
they shall be paid monthly during the life of 
the beneficiary, provided that the company 
may cancel any pension whenever it is estab- 
lished in the opinion of the Pension Commit- 
tee that the pensioner displays a decided lack 
of appreciation of the company’s liberality 
in granting the pension, or is guilty of other 
serious misconduct. 

The secretary of the pension department 
shall keep himself informed of the where- 
abouts of all employees who have retired from 
the service, and shall require satisfactory evi- 
dence from each of such employees, at least 
once a year, that he still comes within the 
rules of the pension department. 

No assignment of pensions is permitted or 
recognized. 

The acceptance of a pension allowance does 
not debar a retired employee from engaging 
in other business, but such retired employee 
cannot so engage in other business, or re-enter 
the service of the company, except with the 
consent of the Pension Committee, without 
forfeiting his pension allowance. 

The company states that “the establishment 
and continuance of this system of pensions 
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is entirely a voluntary act on the part of the 
company, and as the employees do not in any 
way contribute towards it, neither the action 
of the Board of Directors in establishing such 
a system, nor any other action hereafter 
taken by them or by the Committee in the 
inauguration or operation of the Pension De- 
partment, shall be construed as giving to any 
officer or employee of the company a legal 
right to be retained in its service, or any 
legal right or claim to pension allowance. 
While it is the policy of the company to en- 


courage its employees to remain with it and 
by faithful service to earn a pension, the com- 
pany expressly reserves its right and privilege 
to discharge at any time any officer, agent or 
employee when the interests of the company, 
in its judgment, may so require, without 
liability for any claim for pension or other 
allowance than the salary or wages due and 
unpaid.” 

An account of the company’s plan for em- 
ployees’ stock ownership was given in the 
Lasour Gazetre for October, 1927, page 1061. 





Miners’ Welfare Fund and National Scholarship Scheme of Great Britain 


The sixth annual report of the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Fund, which was established under the 
British Mining Industry Act of 1920* and to 
which reference was made in the Labour 
Gazette, April, 1922, page 376, has been re- 
cently received. Coupled with this report, 
which was issued under the Mines Depart- 
ment by the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to allocate the Fund, is the first 
report of the selection committee, appointed 
to administer the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme. The period covered by 
the former report covers the year ending 
December 31, 1927, while the first report of 
the National Scholarship Scheme covers the 
period from November 13, 1926, to October 31, 
1927. 

Owing to the prolonged stoppage in the 
coal mining industry in 1926, the sum paid 
into the Welfare Fund during 1927 from the 
levy on output was only £523,304 as compared 
with £1,003,658 in the previous year. The 
total sum allocated during the year was 
£1,090,734, and the total amount paid out 
was £997,373 as compared with £1,283,202 and 
£1,208,315, respectively in 1926. The first 
year’s levy on royalties, under the Mining 
Industry Act, 1926, amounted to £196,000. 
The credits from this levy are wholly devoted 
to the provision of pithead baths, and this 
was supplemented during the year by con- 
tributions from the output levy account. The 
total receipts from contributions on “output 
levy” account—i.e. from the proceeds of the 
penny a ton levy on output—from the initi- 
ation of the fund in 1920, to December 31, 
1927, were £5,947,623; to which is added inter- 





*The Mining Industry Act of 1920 pro- 
vided for the creation of a fund to be used for 
the promotion of the social well-being, recrea- 
tion and conditions of living of workers in and 
about coal mines, and also for mining educa- 
tion and research, its financial support being 
derived by the levy of a penny a ton on the 
output of each mine. 


est to the amount of £517,717, making a total 
of £6,465,340 credited to the output levy 
account. four-fifths of this (£5,062,066) is 
designated for the respective districts in which 
the money is raised; the remaining fifth forms 
the General Fund, used for purposes of 
education and research of value to the in- 
dustry generally. During 1927, a sum of 
£127,011 was appropriated by the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee for pithead baths; to 
which object also the whole of the royalties 
welfare levy (5 per cent on royalties) under 
the Mining Industry Act, 1926, is appropriated. 

The allocations of the district funds from 
the inception of the scheme to December 31. 
1927, were as follows: Indoor recreation (insti- 
tutes, halls, clubs, libraries, swimming baths), 
£1,584,021; Outdoor recreation (sports grounds, 
playing fields, swimming pools, colliery bands), 
£1,131,783; Pit Welfare (cycle sheds, drying 
rooms and shelters, pithead baths), £127,691; 
Health (hospitals, £123,236; convalescent 
schemes, £1,487,944; district nursing services, 
£27,766; ambulance’ services, £57,354); Educa- 
tion (lectures, scholarships, establishment and 
equipment of centres for junior technical in- 
struction) £48,000; Expenses of administration. 
£41,782. 


The General Fund is devoted, as previously 
stated, mainly to education and research. The 
first competition for scholarships under the 
university scholarship scheme (established in 
1926) was held early in 1927. No fewer than 
2,259 applications were received—1,209 from 
candidates who were themselves workers in 
or about coal mines, and the remainder from 
the children of such workers. Over 300 of the 
working miner candidates, and over 500 
children of miners, had satisfactory educa- 
tional qualifications, entitling their appli- 
cations to serious consideration; 59 applicants 
were selected to attend for a personal inter- 
view, and eleven scholarships were eventually 
awarded. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Legislation Sought by New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

was held in Fredericton, March 7-9, 1928, 
with a large number of delegates present from 


various points throughout the province. After - 


the address of welcome by His Worship C. 
W. Clark, mayor of Fredericton, President J. 
E. Tighe of the Federation assumed charge 
of proceedings and appointed the several 
committees. 

The secretary presented the report of the 
executive board which dealt with the various 
matters taken care of by them during the 
year, and made several recommendations. 
The report made special reference to the 
following matters: 

(1) The appointment of a Fair Wage Offi- 
cer for the Maritime Provinces, for which 
position the Civil Service Commission ‘of 
(Canada has advertised for applications; 

(2) The Report of the Commission on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act,* contain- 
ing recommendations under the following 
heads :— 

(a) Accident prevention; (b) First aid: 
(c) Administration; (d) Estimating payrolls; 
(e) Time limit for application for compen- 
sation; (f) Co-operation between Board and 
Lumbermen’s Safety Association; (g) Adjust- 
ing payrolls; (hk) Authority of Board in en- 
forcing payment of assessments. 

(3) Vocational Education—The Dominion 
Government has been asked to renew the 
Technical Educational Act of 1919, which ex- 
pires in 1929, and the Executive has sub- 
mitted a resolution for the convention to 
act on along the same lines. 

(4) Immigration—A protest had been made 
against the bringing of men into this prov- 
ince to work in the Minto Coal Fields and 
recommended that this question receive special 
consideration by the convention. 

(5) Factories Act—Complaints had been 
received concerning the working conditions 
under which girls had to work in some 
canning factories, and these complaints had 
been referred to the Minister of Health and 
Labour. 

, The Executive Board recommended that 
the convention give its serious consideration 
to the following subjects: (1) Mothers’ Allow- 


ance; (2) Minimum wage; (3) Old Age Pen- 





* The report of the provincial Royal Commis- 
sion which investigated the effect of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act upon the lumbering 
industry in the province was given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 508. 


sions; (4) Amendments to the Factories Act; 
(5) Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conferences. 

President Tighe said that the province was 
on the eve of an important industrial develop- 
ment and that it was the duty of the con- 
vention to urge the government to see, that 
in all cases, where special concessions were 
given to an industrial enterprise, the fullest 
protection and safeguards should be provided 
for the workers in these industries, so as “to 
maintain true Canadian standards of wages, 
working hours and conditions.” As a tem- 
porary relief for workers in the lumbering 
industry, the president recommended that 
the Government be urged to provide a nine- 
hour day in those places where ten hours are 
still being worked. He also urged the con- 
vention to support the request of the Execu- 
tive officers for a continuance of the Federal 
grants to vocational education. President 
Tighe said that “if proper attention is given 
to the working conditions, hours of employ- 
ment, wages, accident prevention and old age 
pensions, by the government, through legis- 
lation when necessary, these would prove a 
wonderful means towards solving the much 
vexed question of Maritime Rights.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
a balance on hand at the beginning of 1927 of 
$221; receipts, $410, expenditures $374, leav- 
ing a balance of $256 on December 31, 1927. 

The Hon. Premier J. B, M. Baxter, the 
Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, the Hon. Mr. Dysart, 
leader of the opposition and the Hon. B. M. 
Hill addressed the delegates. The president 
appointed the following committee to meet 
the Government and present the legislative 
demands of the Federation: J. E. Mack, T. 
F. Donahue, Harry Ryan, Geo. Crawford, J. 


S. MacKinnon, F. S. A. MacMullin, Robt. 


Carlin, Joseph Monteith, John Wallace, R. D. 
Babcock, Simon Burns, C. Corey, E. P. 
Steeves, E. J. Lloyd, B. W. Swetnam, with 
the president and secretary-treasurer. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring the adoption by the province of 
the Federal Old Age Pensions System; (2) 
Urging the Dominion Government to renew 
the Technical Education Act during the 
present session of Parliament, and requesting 
the Provincial Government to impress upon 
the Federal government the necessity for the 
continuance of this Act; (3) Advocating the 
appointment of additional public health 
nurses; (4) Requesting the provincial govern- 
ment to adopt by legislation a 9-hour day for 
the lumber industry only; (5) Urging the 
provincial government to instruct its Immi- 
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gration Department to cease bringing, or to 
allow to be brought to this province, people 
other than those needed, who can be taken 
care of in the agricultural industry and that 
organizations and agencies bringing people 
to the province be held financially responsible 
for them for one year; (6) Requesting the 
government to provide for a system of fort- 
nightly pay in the Public Works Department; 
(7) Asking the government to arrange, through 
the Board of Education, for a system of practi- 
cal first-aid instruction in the public schools; 
(8) Recommending an amendment to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act whereby the 
Board shall be removed from political inter- 


ference; (9) Favouring an increase in salary - 


for those on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to at least the salary paid members of 
the Nova Scotia Board. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, J. E. Tighe; First vice-president, E. 
R. Steeves; Second vice-president, George C. 
Crawford; Third vice-president, Simon Burns; 
Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin; Legis- 
lative representative, John §. MacKinnon. 

The time and place of the next convention 
was left in the hands of the executive. 

President Tighe requested all the delegates 
to assist the Saint John Trades and Labour 
Council to bring the 1929 convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to that 
city. 

The legislative requests of the Federation 
were presented to the Provincial Government 
on March 9, 1928, by the above mentioned 
committee, and included the recommendations 
of the convention as outlined. 

Ontario Provincial Conference of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


The 22nd annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Plasterers, Marble Masons, Tile Set- 
ters, and Terrazzo Workers, was held in the 
Trades and Labour Hall, Kitchener, Ontario, 
on February 13, 1928, with William Jenoves 
of Toronto, president of the conference, pre- 
siding, At the opening session short addresses 
were delivered by E. W. A. O’Dell, representa- 
tive of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; 
Otto Boll, president, Twin City Trades and 
Labour Council and Alderman Ruddell. 

The president drew attention to the im- 
proved industrial conditions,*which had re- 
‘sulted in greater continuity of employment 
and increased membership. He referred to 
the injunction taken out by employers in 
Toronto to restrain locals affiliated with the 
Building Trades Council from calling a strike 
in order to eliminate the dual organization of 


carpenters, and stated “that the judgment 
handed down in this matter by Mr. Justice 
Logie (Lasour Gazerrr, Nov. 1927, page 1267) 
was pleasing and far reaching, as it means 
that any body of: organized workers can strike 
against a dual union, just as if they were a 
body of non-union men.” A matter which 
the president considered of vital importance, 
not only to the conference but to the whole 
organization, was the Bill then before the 
Provincial House dealing with the formation 
of apprenticeship councils (LaBour GAZETTE, 
March, 1928, page 269). He urged that 
the act be given close scrutiny and careful 
consideration before it received the endorsa- 
tion of the conference. 

Referring to amendments to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which had 
been prepared by a special committee of the 
labour movement (Lasour Gazerre, Sept. 
1927, page 973), and presented to the pro- 
vincial Government (Lasour Gazerts, Febru- 
ary, 1928, page 169), the president stated 
“that they cannot fail to bring results other 
than will be to the advantage of the move- 
ment in general.” The president also informed 
the delegates that the provincial government 
had been requested again to pass a uniform 
building law, to which Premier Ferguson had 
promised his careful attention. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer the membership at the close of 1927 
stood at 2,023, which was an increase of 160 
over the previous year. Receipts totalled 
$2,680.66 while expenditures amounted to 
$1,502.26, leaving a balance of $1,178.40. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

That all locals within the province petition 
the Ontario Government to immediately in- 
troduce a bill providing for old age pensions; 

Instructing the incoming executive council 
to make every effort within their power to 
prevent the passing of the Apprentice Act. 

Officers elected were: President, William 
Jenoves, Toronto, Ont.; First vice-president, 
J. 8. Barker, Hamilton, Ont.; Second vice- 
president, F. W. Jackson, Ottawa, Ont.; Third 
vice-president, C. E. Needham, Windsor, 
Ont.; Secretary-treasurer, A. W. Johnson, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Niagara Falls was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1929. 

Ontario Provincial Association of the 
United Association of Plumbers. 
and Steamfitters 


The first annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Association of The United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters was held in 
Toronto on March 4, with delegates present 
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from eight local unions. This being the first 
annual meeting of the association, the first 
business to be taken up was the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: President, 
Frank Greenlaw, St. Catharines; Vice-presi- 
dent, George Milligan, Toronto; Secretary- 
treasurer, W. Goring, Welland. 

A feature of the convention was the pres- 
entation of reports by delegates from Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
Windsor, London and Welland, as to existing 
trade conditions and prospects for the coming 





summer. These reports indicated that con- 
siderable activity in the trade was expected 
during the present season. 

The convention placed itself on record as 
endorsing the apprenticeship system. 

The jurisdiction of local unions affiliated 
with the Council was defined. Delegates were 
requested to report to their local unions the 
question of guild shifting of men from town 
to town and report back at next meeting. 

Kitchener was selected as the next con- 
vention city. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Carpenter Apprentices’ Class—Toronto 


During the months of December, January 
and February a class of carpenter apprentices, 
under the supervision of the Carpenter Ap- 
prentice Committee of Toronto and District, 
attended the Central Technical School in 
Toronto five days a week for ten weeks for 
instruction in drafting, mathematics and trade 
practice. This work was carried out in ac- 
cordance with the scheme whereby early in 
the year 1927 a Carpenter Apprentice Com- 
mittee for Toronto and District was organized 
and a plan of apprenticeship for the car- 
pentering trades adopted, based upon the ap- 
prenticeship plan recommended for use in the 
construction industry by the Construction Ap- 
prenticeship Council of Ontario. This plan 
of carpenter apprenticeship was approved by 
the carpenters’ section of the Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange and the Toronto General 
Contractors’ Association. 

The course of instruction covered shop 
work in trade practice of carpentry and join- 
ery, drafting and mathematics. The time 
table was so arranged as to give the boys a 
large proportion of their time in actual trade 
practice in those branches of the trade in 
which they would receive very little oppor- 
tunity to gain experience on outside jobs 
during this period of their apprenticeship. 

Lectures by trade teachers covered all com- 
mon forms of construction in joinery and 
carpentry and notes and sketches were made. 
The lectures on mouldings covered their pur- 
pose and formation, fixing and fitting, with 
detailed instruction in oblique and curved 
work. The instruction in carpentry covered 
the fundamental principles and problems in 
the use of the steel square and roof framing 
and their practical application in the con- 
struction of a model house. 

Classroom work was 
mathematics and drafting. 


60200—4 


divided between 
The mathematics 


included the fundamental operations, multi- 
plication, division of decimals, fractions, per- 
centage and square root and concluded with 
their application and use in solving trade 
problems. 


Apprenticeship Situation in Vancouver 


Twenty-five boys are now apprenticed to 
the carpentering trade in the city of Vancou- 
ver under the direction of the Vancouver Ap- 
prenticeship Council, and efforts are being 
made to have the painting, plastering, sheet 
metal and mill working trades adopt the ap- 
prenticeship plan. The boys attend the tech- 
nical school two nights weekly from Septem- 
ber to March. If the contractor for whom 
they are working is out of jobs, the boys are 
transferred to another contractor in the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association. In this way 
they are assured of steady work. 

The minimum wage is 15 per cent of a 
journeyman’s scale for the first six months, 
increasing half-yearly until in the last six 
months of the four years of apprenticeship 
the pay is 50 per cent of a journeyman’s 
wages. On completion of apprenticeship a 
minimum bonus of $100 is paid from the funds 
of the Apprenticeship Council. 


Education and Industry 


What various cities are doing to combine 
education and industry was described at the 
annual convention of the National Education 
Association held at Boston in February. 


The methods adopted in Boston were out- 
lined as follows: “The Boston Trade School, 
operating on a seven-hour day, and with 
courses of from one to four years in length, 
is offering instruction under the best academic 
and shop teachers obtainable in a wide variety 
of the mechanical and building trades. Its 
graduates are readily absorbed in industry 
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and 75 per cent of them are found in the 
trades prepared for. 

“Co-operative industrial courses in agricul- 
ture, machine shop practice, sheet metalry, 
automobile mechanics, woodworking, and 
electricity are established in seven mixed, 
cosmopolitan high schools. With especially 
planned curricula; alternate weeks spent in 
school and industry after the second year; 
teacher supervision in industry; and easy 
entrance into permanent employment; these 
courses make a strong appeal to employer, 
pupil, educator and taxpayer.” 

The plans carried out in Cleveland were 
described by Mr. Howard L. Briggs, Director 
of Vocational Education, Cleveland, in the 
following words: “A joint advisory committee 
upon apprenticeship must be established by 
the trade itself. These committees under the 
guidance of our own division carefully analyze 
the educational requirements of their trade, 
establish definite apprenticeship agreements 
with our apprentices, assure the qualifications 
of those entering the trade, supply the school 
without cost to the pupil all the necessary 
materials required for instructional purposes, 


and send their apprentices to school through- 
out their entire four years of apprenticeship, 
for @ minimum of four hours per day during 
working time with pay. Such a committee, 
due to the fact that it has a definite invest- 
ment in the school, insists that the school 
be operated as economically and as efficiently 
aS any competent business concern. 


“Our teachers must be qualified journey- 
men. Through our vocational teacher-train- 
ing division we must make them efficient 
teachers, and through the services of our com- 
mittee and co-ordinators we must assure the 
boy fair treatment, an opportunity for pro- 
motion, increases in salary, and at the same 
time eliminate from the trade all of those 
who are not competent to become master 
craftsmen. 


“At the present time we are training all 
the bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, electrician, 
painter, paperhanger, sheet metal, and stone- 
cutter apprentices in the city of Cleveland. 
We are training a large percentage of the 
machine shop apprentices, and all of the 
automobile mechanic apprentices.” 


British Unemployment Statistics 


Sir William H. Beveridge, director of the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, in a recent letter addressed to the 
New Republic, describes the basis of the off- 
cial estimates of unemployment in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


“The British Ministry issues two main 
series of unemployment figures. One is the 
weekly total of Persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges. This figure, which 
for March 5 was 1,094,500, includes everybody 
who on that day was ‘registered for work.’ 
It includes all persons, insured or uninsured 
against unemployment, who were signing the 
registers. It includes persons not receiving 
benefit as well as those receiving benefit. It 
includes children under sixteen, domestic ser- 
vants, agricultural workers and uninsured per- 
sons of all kinds so far as these were on the 
books as applicants for work. The other series 
is the monthly figures, given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, of ‘Books 
Lodged.’ This series is confined to persons in- 
side the insurance scheme. The term ‘ Books 
Lodged’ derives from the fact that when an 
insured person comes out of work he must 
deposit his personal unemployment-insurance 
book (containing stamps representing the con- 
tributions made on his behalf into the fund) 
at an employment exchange, and the book 


must lie at the exchange until the man gets 
work again. Once a month these ‘lodged 
books’ are counted up. The count gives a 
substantially accurate measure of the number 
of insured persons unemployed, and, as the 
total number of insured persons is known, re- 
liable unemployment percentages can be, and 
are worked out. These percentages relate, it 
is true, strictly to insured persons; but in- 
sured persons number over 113 millions out of 
a total wage- and small-salary-earning popu- 
lation of perhaps 17 millions, and the rate of 
unemployment is almost certainly less among 
those who are not insured thun among the 
insured.” 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board awarded $764,263.57 during March, this 
amount including $108,025.06 for medical aid. 
This total, which was due in part to the 
Hollinger mine disaster in February, was the 
highest recorded. The accidents reported 
numbered in March 5,711, an increase over 
February, when 5,570 were reported. Fatali- 
ties in March, however, were considerably 
below the average, there having been 26 





death cases reported. The total number oi | 


accidents reported in the first quarter of 1928 
was 16,337, an increase of only 216 over last 
year, which would be more than offset by 
increased employment. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of Draft Conventions 


N January 31, 1928, the total number of 
ratifications of Draft Conventions regis- 
tered with the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations was 255. At the same date the 
number of Draft Conventions of which ratifica- 
tion had been authorized by the competent 
authority in the country concerned, but had 
not yet been registered with the Secretary 
General, was 33. Seven new ratifications were 
registered during January. 

Hungary has ratified the Convention con- 
cerning the use of white lead in painting. The 
instrument of ratification of this Convention 
indicates that the Convention will not be put 
into force by Hungary until France, Germany 
and Great Britain have ratified it. This Con- 
vention was adopted by the International La- 
bour Conference at its Third Session, Geneva, 
1921. It had previously been ratified by 13 
States, including France. 

France has ratified the Convention for estab- 
lishing facilities for finding employment for 
seamen, adopted by the Conference at its 
Third Session at Genoa, 1920, and the Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as trim- 
mers or stokers, which was adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at its Third 
Session, Geneva, 1921. The first of these Con- 
ventions had previously been ratified by 13 
States, and the second by 16. 

Austria and India have ratified the Draft 
Convention concerning the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. This 
Convention was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Eighth Session, Gen- 
eva, 1926. It had previously been ratified by 
the Netherlands unconditionally, and by Great 
Britain conditionally. 

Germany has ratified the Draft Convention 
concerning sickness insurance for workers in 
industry and commerce and domestic servants, 
and also the Draft Convention concerning sick- 
ness insurance for agricultural workers. These 
two Draft Conventions were adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its last 
Session on June 15, 1927. 

Each member of the Organization which 
ratifies the former of these Draft Conventions 
undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance for manual and non-manual 
workers, including apprentices, employed by in- 
dustrial undertakings and commercial under- 
takings, out-workers, and domestic servants. 

Each member which ratifies the second Con- 
vention undertakes to set up a system of com- 
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pulsory sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers, manual and non-manual, including ap- 
prentices. 

Each State which ratifies the two Draft Con- 
ventions therefore undertakes, in fact, to cover 
against the risk of sickness by compulsory in- 
surance all wage-earning workers of all 
categories, with the exception of seamen and 
fishermen. The situation of these workers will 
be examined at a later Session of the Confer- 
ence to deal specially with questions of work 
at sea. 

The Hungarian Parliament has authorized 
the ratification of the Draft Convention con- 
cerning sickness insurance for workers in in- 
dustry and commerce and domestic servants. 

The Governments of Latvia and Luxemburg 
have already recommended to their respective 
Parliaments the ratification of these two Draft 
Conventions. 


International Labour Office as a Clearing 
House of Information 


The increasing importance of the office as 
a clearing house of information is indicated by 
the number of requests for information dealt 
with by the various departments of the office. 
In 1922 the total number of requests for in- 
formation received during the year did not ex- 
ceed 180, whereas in 1927, these requests 
reached the number of 920, compared with 
800 in 1926, without counting those received 
and answered directly by the national cor- 
respondents of the office. Requests are re- 
ceived from Governments, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, miscellaneous organ- 
izations and individuals concerning such ques- 
tions as conditions of work, hours, wages, co- 
partnership and profit-sharing, arbitration and 
conciliation; health and safety; social insur- 
ance, disabled men; labour legislation; em- 
ployment and unemployment; apprenticeship 
and vocational guidance; employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations; co-operation; family bud- 
gets, cost of living, housing; agriculture; 
migration; maritime labour; intellectual work- 
ers; native workers; etc. 


The mass of labour involved in such col- 
lections of information must be pictured in 
order to realize the work done in this field by 
the International Labour Office. Many Gov- 
ernment departments, when preparing draft 
legislation, apply to the office to obtain de- 
tailed information on the measures existing in 
the legislation of other States, and the collec- 
tion of such information requires long and 
minute inquiries on the part of the depart- 
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ments of the office and its national corre- 
spondents, and the despatch of much original 
information. 


Recent Publications of the International 


Labour Office 


In addition to its periodical publications, 
which include, among others, the International 
Labour Review, the Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the Official Bulletin, the Monthly 
Record of Migration and the Industrial Safety 
Survey, the International Labour Office has 
recently published a number of important 
Studies and Reports. Special mention may be 
made of the following: 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance——In prepar- 
ation for the Tenth (1927) Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, at which Draft 
Conventions and a Recommendation relating 
to sickness insurance were adopted, the Inter- 
national Labour Office compiled a Report on 
the subject, which has now been published 
under the above title. Its original purpose 
was to provide delegates with accurate in- 
formation as to the present state of legislation 
in different countries, so as to enable them to 
appreciate the effort required in each country 
in order to bring legislation into harmony with 
the Draft Conventions, to decide whether such 
an effort could be made and to adapt the texts 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tion to the possibilities of the great majority 
of countries. 

The Report consists of six parts, dealing with 
the fundamental aspects of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance: scope; benefits; resources and 
financial administration; institutions and man- 
aging bodies; disputes, jurisdiction, infringe- 
ments and penalties; and the position of 
foreign workers. The same method has been 
followed throughout. The problem is first 
analyzed; then the various possible solutions 
are described and national legislation classified 
according to the solutions adopted; finally, an 
analysis of national legislation and its results 
is given. The use of this method has made it 
possible to give both a general survey showing 
the place of the various systems in the move- 
ment of ideas and the development of institu- 
tions, and at the same time to describe the 
legislation of each country in sufficient detail 
to preserve its peculiarities. The work con- 
tains neither a complete body of social theory 
nor a complete reproduction of the legislation 
of each country, but a systematic summary 
of the ideas which have led to positive solu- 
tions and an analysis of the essential features 
of the system of each country. 

In order to show the results of various sys- 
tems, an effort has been made to compile 
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statistics for a fairly long period; wherever 
possible, data have been given from a normal 
pre-war year, preferably 19138, to 1925 inclusive. 
The national statistics, which are compiled on 
the basis of legislation in force, differ widely 
in method from each other. While no at- 
tempt has been made to render them strictly 
comparable, they have been presented sys- 
tematically by classification and comparison 
on points of the greatest international interest. 
Each part of the volume is supplemented by 
a comparative international table of texts and 
statistics, showing the most important provi- 
sions of national legislation and giving at a 
glance the essential features of its develop- 
ment. At the end of the volume is a list of 350 
laws and regulations and 220 reports of various 
kinds written in some 15 languages which were 
used in the compilation of the Report. 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law—The second volume of the Jn- 
ternational Survey of Legal Decisions on La- 
bour Law recently appeared. In this volume 
a number of valuable suggestions made by 
distinguished jurists have been incorporated 
It contains decisions given in 1926, and com- 
prises a larger number of decisions than the 
previous volume. It also contains the opinions 
expressed by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice relating to the international 
regulation of conditions of labour. A detailed 
index is added to facilitate consultation of the 
work. In the next volume of the Survey it is 
hoped to extend its scope, which is at present 
confined to France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Italy, to the United States. 


Minumum Wage-fixing Machinery—A report 
has been issued by the International Labour 
Office on the subject of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, for presentation to the Eleventh 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. ‘This report contains the answers re- 
ceived from twenty-two different countries to 
a questionnaire which had been circulated on 
the subject of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

The office observed from the replies of the 
Governments that the great majority were in 
favour of a solution of the question by means 
of a Draft Convention containing general prin- 
cipals supplemented by a Recommendation on 
certain methods of application. It is there- 
fore submitting for the consideration of the 
Conference a Draft Convention concerning the 
creation or maintenance of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery in certain trades, and a Re- 
commendation concerning the application of 
such machinery in these trades. 

The policy of the Draft Convention is thus 
to promote the protection of the workers in 
as many countries as possible by providing a 
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broad basis for mutual obligations in the 
present between countries which already possess 
a minimum wage fixing system and for the 
extension of the principle to other countries 
in the future, besides laying a foundation for 
following up this first venture into the field 
of wages and pooling experience which may 
lead to still further practical resuits in the 
course of time. 

The Recommendation is intended to supple- 
ment the Draft Convention by putting on 
record for the guidance of the Governments 
certain methods of applying some of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Draft Convention, which 
methods are almost universally adopted and 
have been proved by experience to be best 
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calculated to facilitate the purposes of mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery. 

It should be noted that the subject with 
which the Conference is called upon to deal 
relates simply to the institution of machinery, 
or the creation of the means, whereby mini- 
mum wages can be fixed in the individual 
country for certain special classes of unfavour- 
ably situated workers. There is thus no ques- 
tion of actually fixing a minimum wage, and 
still less, of course, of turning the Conference 
into a wage-fixing body and fixing an inter- 
national minimum wage. The subject before 
the Conference therefore touches hardly more 
than the fringe of the complicated question 
of wages, though it is big with possibilities of 
furthering the protection of the workers. 


Proposed Minimum Wage for Adolescents Working on Permits 


The Ontario Educational Association, at a 
meeting held at Toronto on April 10, passed a 
resolution asking the Provincial Minimum 
Wage Board to fix a minimum wage rate for 
adolescents working on employment permits. 
It was alleged that many employers make a 
practice of docking adolescent employees of 
their pay for the time during which they at- 
tend school as required by the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act (Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1927, chapter 333). This Act, which 
became law in 1919, requires, at sections 5 and 
6, that every adolescent between 14 and 16 
years of age shall attend school (this term 
including vocational schools) for full time, 


unless he (or she) has been granted a home 
permit or an employment certificate by the 
school attendance officer. Children of this age 
who hold a permit or certificate are required 
to attend part-time courses for an aggregate 
of at least 400 hours each year. Adolescents 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years (unless 
they are excused for special reasons such as 
ill-health, good record as regards education, 
etc.), must attend part-time classes for at least 
320 hours each year. Municipalities having a 
population of 5,000 or over must, and smaller 
municipalities may, establish part-time courses, 
which courses may include technical and com- 
mercial subjects. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA IN 1927 


PRELIMINARY report on the mineral 

production of Canada during the cal- 
endar year 1927, prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, indicates that a new high- 
record for the Dominion was established, the 
value of the output being $244,520,098. This 
figure represents a gain of over four million 
dollars, or 1.7 per cent over the previous 
year’s record total of $240,437,123. New pro- 
duction records were established in gold, cop- 
per, lead and zine among the metals, and in 
coal, cement, lime and gypsum in the non- 
metal and structural materials field. Values 
for natural gas and petroleum production also 
exceeded any recorded in previous years. In- 
creased outputs in comparison with the totals 
for 1926 were noted in the figures for arsenic, 
cobalt, copper, gold, lead, nickel, platinum 
metals, zinc, coal, natural gas, petroleum, 
gypsum, pyrites, clay products, cement, lime- 
stone, sand and gravel. 


Nineteen mineral products reached a pro- 
duction value of one million dollars each or 
over in Canada during 1927, and contributed 
over 99 per cent of the total recorded value 
of the mineral production of the Dominion in 
that year. In order of total values these were: 
coal, gold, copper, lead, nickel, cement, silver, 
clay products, asbestos, zinc, stone, natural 
gas, sand and gravel, lime, gypsum, cobalt, 
petroleum, salt, and metals of the platinum 
group. 

Metals as a group, at $113,135,582, showed 
a loss in aggregate value in comparison with 
the total of $115,237,581 for 1926, due to the 
lower prices for copper, lead, zinc and silver 
that prevailed during the year. Increases in 
the outputs, noted above, were not sufficient 
to offset the loss in values due to lower prices. 

Fuels indicated a general advance. Pro- 
duction values totalled $71,071,478 for coal, 
gas and petroleum in 1927 as against $68,- 
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743,933 in 1926. The output of coal was ap- 
preciably higher than in the next preceding 
year and established a new high production 
record. 

Other non-metallic minerals, including a 
score of different commodities, valued at 
$17,426,547 in 1927, also reached a higher ag- 
gregate than in 1926. 

At $42,836,492 the clay products, brick, tile, 
etc., and other structural materials produced 
during the year attained a total value in ex- 
cess of the figures for any previous year. In 
this field the gain in the output of cement 
was the most outstanding feature. Although 
the price of cement declined slightly during 
the year, production increased to a new out- 
put record of over 10,000,000 barrels, and the 
value of the output amounted to $14,391,897 
as compared with a total of $13,013,283 in 
1926. 

The accompanying table shows the values 
of production for metals, fuels and non-metals, 
clay products and other structural materials 
for the years 1907, 1912, 1917, and 1922 to 
1927 inclusive. 


VALUES OF MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA 
BY CLASSES, 1907, 1912, 1917, AND 1922-1927 


Non-Metallic 


ey nt a es 





Fuels Structural 
Year Metallic and other | materials Total 
non- and clay 
metallics products 
$ $ $ $ 

1907...... 42,426,607} 31,275,546] 12,863,049) *86,865, 202 
NC Bee rae 61,172,753] 45,080,674] 28,794,869] 185,048,296 
IOV te 106,455,147] 63,354,363} 19,837,311] 189,646,821 
1922-220. 61,785,707} 82,976,794| 39,534,741] 184,297,242 
192s rw 84,391,218] 91,936,732] 37,751,381] 214,079,331 
1924...... 102,406,528] 71,796,009) 35,380,869] 209,583, 406 
10250542 117,082,298 71,851,801] 37,649,234] 226,583,333 
1926 ye. 31: 115,237,581] 85,240,144] 39,959,398) 240,437,123 
1920 113,135,582] 88,498,024] 42,886,492) 244,520,098 


*Total includes $300,000 allowed for products not reported. 


Metals—The report outlines the recent de- 
velopment of metal mining throughout Canada, 
as follows. In Quebec, it is stated, the blowing 
in of the Noranda smelter at Rouyn, marked 
the passing of another milestone in the ex- 
tensive program of metal mine development 
that_has been carried on in that province 
during the past three years. The proposal to 
build mills at some of the other properties in 
that area, and the continued investigation of 
new areas, supplemented and strengthened by 
the energetic development of new mines, have 
all served to keep public interest at fever 
heat. Great expectations are held in respect 
to many of the projects in this comparatively 
new field in Canada’s mining industry. 


Gold mining in Ontario was carried forward 
actively throughout the year and a new out- 
put record was established at 1,629,246 fine 
ounces worth $33,679,503. The output from the 
‘Porcupine area amounted to 1,156,365 fine 
ounces valued at $23,904,185 as against 1,145,- 
564 fine ounces valued at $23,680,909 in 1926, 
in addition to which there was about $120,000 
worth of silver produced by these mines. 


In Manitoba, the Whitney option on the 
Flin Flon copper-zine property was a chief 
subject of discussion during the greater part 
of the year. It is pointed out that agreement 
among the representatives of the mining com- 
panies concerned, the railways, the provincial 
and federal governments, led to the taking-up 
of the option on December 1, as a result of 
which it is probable that 1928 will see a rail- 
way built into this area and arrangements well 
under way for the opening of new mines, and 
the establishment of milling and _ smelting 
facilities with all that such a program of de- 
velopment connotes. 

In British Columbia, metal-mining is a very 
important industry in the boundary and coast 
districts. _ Extensive hydro-electric develop- 
ments, such as at Bonnington Falls and Elko, 
furnish adequate supplies of electric energy for 
the operation of the various mines, and mills 
of the boundary district, including the great 
Kimberley concentrator, and the world’s largest 
non-ferrous metallurgical works at Trail. 


Coal Production—Canada’s coal output in 
1927 amounted to 17,411,505 short tons, valued 
at $61,809,672. Imports totalled 19,253,088 
tons, and exports 1,113,330 tons, so that the 
quantity made available for consumption was 
30,051,263 tons. In 1927, Nova Scotia pro- 
duced more than seven million tons of 
bituminous coal and continued to hold the lead 
as Canada’s premier coal producing province. 
Canada’s coal consumption increased during 
1927 by nearly two million tons, and as the 
gain was wholly in fuel for industrial purposes, 
the greater tonnage reflected, in some measure, 
the advance in factory, mine and mill outputs 
that took place during the year. More coal 
was mined in Canada last year than in 1926, 
or in any other year, except 1923 and 1920. At 
the same time more coal was imported into 
Canada than in any other year since 1923. Ex- 
ports were normal at 1.1 million tons. 


It is stated that steady employment through- 
out the year in the coal mines of eastern Can- 
ada, and less than the usual amount of sum- 
mer seasonal decline in employment in the 
mines of western Canada, greatly increased the 
general prosperity of the 30,000 employees en- 
gaged in the operation of Canada’s coal mines. 
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Prices of Canadian coal at the mine were a 
little lower on the average in 1927 than in 
1926; for the whole of Canada, the average 
sales value was $3.55 per short ton in 1927 as 
against $3.63 a ton in 1926 about three cents 
a ton. Lignite coal sold for an average price 
of $2.80 a ton at the mine; Saskatchewan 
lignite sold for $1.84 while Alberta lignite mine 
operators obtained an average of $2.98 a ton 
for their product. Bituminous coal, at the 
mine, brought $3.80 on the average; Nova 
Scotia’s average rate was $3.85; New Bruns- 
wick, $4.34; Alberta, $3.47; and British Colum- 
bia, $3.98 for the year. Sub-bitumous coal 
from Alberta mines sold for an average price 
of $2.99 a ton at mine. 


A feature of the year’s coal import business 
was the importation of nearly a million tons 
of coal from Great Britain. Never before had 
so great a tonnage been brought to Canada 
from that source. While there does not seem 
to be anything particularly significant about 
the figures for bituminous coal imports from 
various sources, a study of the anthracite im- 
portations reveals the fact that the average 
quantity imported in each of the last six years 
amounts to about four million tons, and that, 
further, the records for the past two years 
show a very definite shifting of business in 
this field. In 1926 imports of anthracite from 
the United States totalled 3,883,242 tons, and 
from Great Britain, 272,170 tons which with 
87,520 tons from other countries, made a total 
of 42429382 tons. In 1927 the distribution 
showed 3,265,411 tons from the United States, 
788,235 tons from Great Britain and 9,973 tons 
from other countries, making a total of 4,063,- 
619 tons. Importations from Great Britain in 
1927 evidently displayed about half a million 
tons of anthracite formerly -purchased in the 
United States. 


Asbestos Production—Dealing with produc- 
tion returns in the non-metallic group, the re- 
port shows that asbestos, of which by far the 
greater part of the world’s supply comes from 
the eastern townships of Quebec, is the most 
important non-metallic mineral produced in 
that province. In 1927 the output of asbestos 
at 275,461 tons did not show much change 
from the total of 279,403 tons produced in 
1926. Higher prices raised the aggregate value 
of sales to $10,624,106. 


Production by Provinces—Ontario’s produc- 
tion valued at $89,109,865 made up 36.44 per 
cent of the Dominion total; British Columbia 
came second with an output valued at $60,- 
188,134 representing 24.61 per cent of the 
aggregate for the Dominion; Nova Scotia with 
an output valued at $29,554,822 held third place 


and contributed 12.08 per cent of the total, 
closely followed by Alberta with a production 
of $29,375,040 constituting 12.02 per cent of 
the total; Quebec was next with a production 
valued at $28,313,330 or 11.58 per cent; Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick Yukon, and Saskatche- 
wan followed in the order named. 


Employment—The report points out that 
losses in employment in mining during the 
first quarter of 1927 were followed by nine 
months of continuous expansion, which re- 
sulted in a better situation than in any other 
year of the record. The employment index 
number, based on the numbers employed in 
January, 1920, as 100, was 102.3 in 1927, as 
compared with 95.3 in 1926. In coal mining, 
conditions were better during the greater part 
of the year than in 1926, although employment 
was not so active on December 1, 1927, as on 
the same date in the preceding year. The 
mean index, however, was 86.0 as compared 
with 81.2 in 1926, while the labour force of 
the co-operating operators averaged 26,804 
workers. Both eastern and prairie coal fields 
shared in the gains. In metallic mining, the 
level of employment was decidedly better, the 
index at 165.3, averaging over 18 points more 
than in 1926. The staffs of the reporting firms 
averaged 12,246 during the year under review. 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) regis- 
tered greatly increased employment, an upward 
movement being recorded during most of the 
year. The index in this group averaged 108.3, 
as against 102.1 in the preceding year; while 
the mean number of persons employed by the 
co-operating firms was 6,690. Quarries, asbes- 
tos mines and other divisions coming under 
this heading reported considerable activity. 


Capital Employed—Investment in Canadian 
mines amounts to approximately $688,750,000, 
of which $3820,249,000 is invested in metal 
mining and metallurgical works treating Cana- 
dian ores; $223,149,000 represents the invest- 
ment in coal, gas and oil properties; $50,960,000 
is invested in other non-metallic mineral 
properties; and $94,392,000 in plants producing 
clay products and other structural materials. 

Investments in coal mining account for 22 
per cent of the total capital employed in the 
mining industry. Gold quartz mines repre- 
sent another 15 per cent of the capital; metal- 
lurgical works, 12 per cent; natural gas, 8 per 
cent; cement, 6 per cent; silver-cobalt, 6 per 
cent; nickel-copper, 6 per cent; clay products, 
4 per cent; and stone, 2 per cent; the other 
mining industries account for the balance of 
the capital employed. The Ontario mines ac- 
count for 41 per cent of the total investment 
in the industry. For the other provinces the 
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relative investments in mining, expressed in 
percentages, are as follows: Quebec, 16 per 
cent; British Columbia, 16 per cent; Alberta, 
15 per cent; Nova Scotia, 8 per cent; Mani- 
toba, 2 per cent; the remaining 2 per cent is 
represented by the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, and Yukon Territory. 

Canada’s Mineral Future—In conclusion, 
the report makes the following observation 
on the future of the mining industry in the 
Dominion :— : 

“Looking backward over the year just 
closed, the student must be impressed with 


the magnificent progress made by the mining 


industry of the Dominion. Never before has 
the outlook for the future appeared brighter. 
In the light of the advances made during the 
past two years, and considering particularly 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS 


REPORT on the Census of Manufac- 

tures, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the 
Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce summarizes, by industries and in- 
dustry groups, the statistics compiled from 
the data collected at the third biennial census 
of manufactures, which covered the operations 
of manufacturing establishments during the 
calendar year 1925. According to this re- 
port, which has been received recently, the 
value of products (at factory prices) of manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States 
in 1925 aggregated $62,713,714,000. This ag- 
gregate represents an increase of 4 per cent 
as compared with $60,258,471,000 in 1923, and 
an increase of 44.4 per cent as compared witli 
$43.427.224.000 in 1921. 

In connection with the statistics for cost of 
materials and the value of products, the re- 
port draws attention to the large amount of 
duplication due to the use of the products 
of certain establishments as materials 
by others. As a result of this indeter- 
minable amount of duplication, the aggregate 
value of the products of all manufacturing 
establishments is much in excess of the aggre- 
gate value of the manufactured products in 
the form in which they reach the ultimate 
consumer. Accordingly, the report states that 
a very much better measure of the actual 
value created by manufacturing processes is 


the “value added by manufacture” i.e. the 


difference between the cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel, mill supplies, containers sold 
with products, etc.) and the factory value of 
the finished products. This amounted to 
$26,778,066,000 in 1925, an increase of 3.9 per 
cent as compared with $25,777,616,000 in 1923; 
and of 46.5 per cent over $18,272,417,000 in 
1921. It is shown that average prices of 
manufactured commodities taken as a whole 


the extent to which preparatory work was 
done in so many fields during 1927, he would 
be a pessimist, indeed, who could not see a 
brilliant future immediately ahead in Canada’s 
mining industry. And when a primary or 
basic industry such as mining, prospers, good 
fortune is just around the corner for all those 
other industries that provide the maintenance 
materials for the mines and mills and that 
supply the multitudinous wants of the 
workers, not only in the mines, but through- 
out. the communities that flourish when the 
mining districts are prosperous. Success in 
the mining industry means fare more to the 
people of Canada than the bare value of the 
mineral output indicates, Prosperity in the 
mining industry is soon reflected in the every- 
day life of the nation.” 


OF UNITED STATES 


increased greatly between 1914 and 1919, de- 
clined considerably between 1919 and 1921, 
increased materially between 1921 and 1923, 
and increased slightly between 1923 and 1925. 
According to the report, “for this reason 
neither the value of products nor the value 
added by manufacture affords a correct index 
of the actual increase or decrease In manu- 
facturing activities from census to census.” 

Number of Wage Earners—It is considered 
that “a far better standard by which to 
measure growth or decline in the manufac- 
turing industry is found in the average num- 
ber of wage earners.” In this connection the 
report emphasizes that in some industries 
mechanical processes have displaced hand 
labour to such an extent as to make possible 
a marked increase in production with no in- 
crease in the number of wage earners, whilc 
there has been, since 1914, a considerable de- 
crease in the average length of the working day. 

Bearing in mind these two factors, the sta- 
tistics indicate that the total number of per- 
sons engaged in the manufacturing industry 
in the census year of 1925 was 9,857,697. This 
total is made up as follows: proprietors and 
firm members, 133,054; salaried officers and 
employees, 1,340,382; wage earners (average 
number) 8,384,261. The wage earners’ group 
showed a decrease of 4.4 per cent when com- 
pared with total of 8,768,491 for this class in 
1923. Salaries and wages paid out in 1925 
amounted to $13,877,297,603, of which total 
wages represented  $10,729,968,927. This 
amount for wages represented a decrease of 
2.4 per cent as compared with the similar 
total for 1923, which was $10,999,281,784. The 
number of establishments reporting products 
of over $5,000 in value for the year 1925 was 
187,390, as compared with 195,580 in 1923, the 
percentage of decrease being 4.2. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1928, AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


THERE was a moderate gain in employ- 
ment at the beginning of March, ac- 
cording to the monthly statements furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 6,222 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada. These employers are those having at 
least fifteen workers in their establishments. 
The working forces of these firms aggregated 
846,095 persons, as compared with 842,066 in 
the preceding month. This increase of slightly 
over 4,000 workers caused the index number to 
rise from 100.8 on February 1, 1928, to 101.4 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
96.3, 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on 
March 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 
The largest increases took place in manufac- 
turing, while logging, construction, mining and 
transportation were seasonally slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and British Columbia, but in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contractions 
were indicated. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a slight in- 
crease in the Maritime Provinces, where 500 
employers enlarged their staffs from 64,581 per- 
sons on February 1, to 64,650 at the beginning 
of March. Improvement was registered in 
manufactures, particularly in iron and steel 
works, and transportaticn was also busier. Log- 
ging, mining and construction, however, re- 
corded seasonal losses. Employment on March 
1, 1927, had shown a reduction, but the index 
then was practically the same as on the date 
under review. 


Quebec—lIn spite of the fact that activity 
declined on March 1, employment in Quebec 
was at a higher level than in the early spring 
of any other year of the record. The decrease 
was due to seasonal curtailment, mainly in 
construction and logging, but alse in trans- 
portation and trade. Manufacturing, on the 
other hand, was decidedly brisker, the iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, leather, textile, tobacco, 
distilled and malt liquor divisions showing 
especially pronounced gains. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,857 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 237,393 employees, as against 239,- 
201 at the beginning of February. The index 
stood at 105.8, as against 100.9 on March 1, 
a year ago. 


Ontario—Further expansion was registered 
in Ontario, where the 2,887 co-operating estab- 
lishments added 4,836 persons to their labour 
forces, bringing them to 360,581 on March 1. 
The situation continued to compare favour- 
ably with that noted on the corresponding 
dates of the years 1921-1927. Manufacturing, 
notably of iron and steel products, recorded 
considerable recovery, and mining and trade 
were also more active than on February 1; 
construction and logging, however, were sea- 
sonally slacker. 


Prairie Provinces—The contractions shown 
in the Prairie Provinces involved a _ rather 
smaller number of workers than those recorded 
on the same date in the five preceding years, 
while the index was higher than on March 1 
in any other year of the record. Data were 
tabulated from 810 firms, with 109,633 em- 
ployees, compared with 111,027 in their last 
report. Manufacturing registered slight in- 
creases and construction marked improvement, 
while mining and transportation reported the 
greatest declines. 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, parti- 
cularly of lumber and metal preducts, re- 
corded important advances in employment, as 
did logging and construction, while only small 
changes were noted in other industries. The 
working forces of the 667 reporting employers 
aggregated 73.838 persons, as against 71,512 in 
the preceding month. Additions to staff on a 
smaller scale had been indicated on March 1 
last year, when the index was several points 
lower. The level of employment was higher 
on March 1, 1928, than in the late winter in 
any other year of the record. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Toronto, 
Windsor and the Other Border Cities and 
Vancouver, while the trend was unfavourable 
in Quebee City, Ottawa, Hamilton and Win- 
nipeg. 


Montreal—Continued gains were indicated 
in Montreal, chiefly in manufactures, within 
which iron and steel plants recorded especially 
important recovery; on the other hand, trans- 
portation, trade and construction showed ssea- 
sonal curtailment. Statements were tabulated 
from 730 firms employing 114,205 workers, as 
compared with 113,400 in the preceding month. 
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The tendency on March 1, 1927, was also up- 
ward, but the index then was several points 
lower. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment while construction was _ slacker. 
Although improvement had been noted on the 
corresponding date last year, the situation then 
was not so favourable. The working forces 
of the 101 co-operating employers totalled 
9,993 persons, compared with 10,486 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928. 


Toronto—Iron and steel reported a con- 
siderable increase, and there was a smaller ad- 
vance in trade and some other industries, while 


pared with 29,950 in their last report. Addi- 
tions to staffs had been recorded on the cor- 
responding date last year, but the situation 
then was not so favourable. 


Windsor and The Other Border Cities — 
Further pronounced improvement was indi- 
cated in the Border Cities, mainly in automo- 
bile factories. Data were rec2ived from 126 
firms with 11,893 employees, or 1,758 more than 
on February 1. Employment was at a very 
slightly higher level than at the beginning of 
March, 1927. 


Winnipeg—There was another, but smaller 
reduction in Winnipeg, where 289 employers re- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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printing and publishing were quiet. According 
to returns received from 826 firms, they en- 
larged their staffs from 104,602 workers in the 
preceding month to 105,602 at the beginning 
of March. Less extensive gains were indicated 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was several points lower. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
small decline; manufactures were more active 
but transportation and construction were sea- 
sonally dull. The 137 co-operating employers 
reduced their payrolls by 90 persons, bringing 
them to 10,613 on the date under review. 
Activity was greater than on March 1, 1927, 
although improvement had then been noted. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing and construction 
afforded less employment in Hamilton, where 
204 firms employed 29,652 workers, as com- 


ported 27,937 workers, as against 28,045 in the 
preceding month. The decline was largely in 
trade and construction, while manufactures 
were somewhat busier. Employment was 
rather more active than on March 1 last year, 
when similar losses were registered. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing (especially of 
lumber products), and construction recorded 
substantial increases in Vancouver. Returns 
were compiled from 253 employers, whose staffs 
were increased by 767 persons to 25,412 at the 
beginning of March. Gains on a similar scale 
had been shown on the corresponding date 
a year ago, and the index then was practically 
the same as on the date under review. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 
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Nore:—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 











Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

Mar eerlOZtss wy. sketch sein. 88-0 90:7 88-7 86-2 91-0 87-3 84-6 
Marcals p1O22Sc2 ties Aa tace eae ee 81-9 80-7 80:6 81-7 84-4 85-3 78-1 
Mars Ble 1923 tec R ei onc. licie os stein ne 89-9 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 87-5 
Maree 192483 PRA, ods oe beleetaree' ss 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
Marti 90252826 sone ode tod 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
Janis 19268 cota ths oc skeet stile. 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
TG tee tage Ces lee aE sl 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Mears Met 88 io oe ae epg steve, SA is 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
SA DTI MEL es Rete eit Cenchcs ok etna = 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
MaveGlinne DU ate ee el Pei ce 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
Funes eee ey MEO. Shek ate ee. 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
Dulyeplere acs anaes Gealeh eae ies - 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
AGE Meee tho elas hw Ae Ae oat ale we > 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
Sep tale reais ccalit ecko tabneiee axe 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
OCTIRI co eka ties secon nanan. 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
ING V Feb ee see bee aia ars Ramee ets 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
DSCs Soi We Bee sles Dek ae aie 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
Vane te 1027S. eee Se pata prede ake tals:s 94:8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
GISELE ace ct tae e ects Sicrok © carted eis 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
Man OI Pee es tape elas © a 96:3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
Tove tt 3 6 eR test, SP A ee 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 

Ayala 4 Ova aaa il 4 Aang lea CHS BO 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
FUNCT: tie VARS ess okie oe Ae 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
DUE Wae Hehe Rate acini steno b iia aera 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
EAT ey Ls BER SM atic s eceatetetehe one 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
Septal preset sn orc caleba ee coer 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
OCHA Sh we WR. FS iho eee. a's 109-0 96:3 115-4 104-3 112°5 121-5 98-3 
BA Vanigiy fl Sey aebiiey Gaba oF eerie Abe sch sy ie 107°5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117°5 97-0 
UD ere LN Ree a Reve hn ets Raper Se 106°8 88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-3 96-4 
Janam LOQS EME ios scene tree 99-5 86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 90-5 
Me erly case oe cee os obits h cattle: 100:8 86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 94-5 
WMiaranle Serene. cA ack me Riedie sy 101-4 86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 96-8 
Relative Weight of Employment 

by Districts and Manufacturing as 

Ateiareds 1028 seer oe ac ado poe 100-0 7°6 28-1 42-6 13-0 8-7 56-8 
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TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Mari tt 1g23h. ere bat Pel Maes a ae ae 85-7 92-2 tO RA ASS Rah Sa 86-4 90-4 
Mar: Vie 19243 Piek. STFA siete Ae eh 84-5 89-3 SEA ek eI 83-8 94-2 
Mar? 151925. 40.52... 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOSA ere Je mise 82-7 101-8 
Jantewlt 1926. 222 ec eele. 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Belo W ree eae ae ane 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96:1 89-8 109-4 
Mar 1th cn «crc. 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
Aprilll therseesteres 93-1 94-9 87-7 86°5 90-3 102-8 90:7 112-6 
Mary il te Sten anes 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116°8 
June RI Ano Rbk setae. 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
July alee ees Shun ee 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
AUerie . aceite: 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Sept Pecks ccc aeeeees 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Oe Os. Py ee see 104:3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
CNowanl irra We he. 103°3 103-2 93-6 97°3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
eet hb ads acdcan tes 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
JANE UL pel OTe setae 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107:3 
Heb seb esate cs 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97°5 111-3 
DN etre ete a eh Se | 94-6 98-8 90-1 90:1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
Aprile biractnes crte crs 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77°4 96-3 114-9 
Matar, <0 betel. steaks 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
JUNE Sehins aciitawe Sorsk 103-1 109-7 96:8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
July Deke. eres ee 104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
tAaroie Lea aiy ier ke, Waters, 2s: 104-8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
Septet aetriniiets eres 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86:5 107-4 118-7 
OCG Mayes donee es 107-2 120°5 99-7 110°6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
IN Oven iet rise oe oes ¥ 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
Dee. Pls atau nedeee «« 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
Bik so PLR Ol 97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
PDs erie s ecw 99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97:6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
Maratlhstipees torres 2: 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103°8 99-6 114-5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Mar. 1, 
13-5 1-2 12-5 1:3 3°5 1-4 3-3 3-0 
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‘ Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 














Industries — 1Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 arid 
Weight 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing................... 56°8 96-8 94-5 92-2 87-7 81-9 86-0 
Animal products—edible......... 1:7 91-8 94-4 88-0 84-1 80-8 80:7 
Kurland products} {yace.) .oeeee “1 75-1 76-2 70-9 80-4 72-4 89-7 
Leather and products............ 2-2 85-4 83-5 82-7 79-0 75-8 81-0 
Lumber and products............ 5-2 89-3 86-5 85-9 83-7 78-1 82-1 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 2-9 90-6 86-0 87-3 87-7 82-3 87-1 
PUPMi ture hic sas. 1-1 96-0 95-6 89-4 83-5 75-6 77-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 81-3 80-4 80-2 75-0 70-4 74-2 
Musical instruments.............. 3 68-5 70°3 68-9 66-1 58-9 58-8 
Plant products—edible........... 3:0 92-4 90-7 93-0 90-7 89-5 88-6 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7:2 117-4 116-8 108-2 102-7 97-3 100:3 
Pulp and papery. s.0-sceeeee ae. 3:7 131-7 128-8 115-6 108-8 101-4 105-1 
Paper producer .!..... ben cee... 8 97-6 97-0 95-3 90-7 85-4 89-5 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 107-7 109-7 103-9 99-6 96-6 98 +3. 
HLUb per Produetss...ies ee eee a 1-8 104-4 103-7 94-8 92-3 79-1 73°9 
iLextile proGuéts.oat.co.s oes. 9-1 99-2 98-2 95-8 92-5 87-8 86-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-6 118-2 119-0 111-4 106-5 101-3 94-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-8 104-4 101-9 104-6 99-6 89-4 90-8 
Garments and personal furnish- 
INES): ee See ol. hoe ee 2:6 76°4 74-6 75-8 74-0 (ia 75-0 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 111-3 111-4 103-7 102-3 99-7 96-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
MIQUOYS'. 348. Phe E bs eck sc ess 1-7 119-5 116-2 102-2 90-8 94-4 95-7 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... +1 148-1 139-0 107-4 119-3 114-9 115-3 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 91-4 91-0 85-3 82-7 80-6 85-4 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 94-0 94-3 90-2 79°7 68-1 80:6 
Ejectrie:current.)....2..+ seen... 1-5 137-4 135-1 122-4 117-8 122-4 115-9 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-3 135-7 134-2 133-2 116-5 114-9 112-0: 
Iron and steel products........... 16-0 86-3 82-0 83°5 78-9 70-8 80:8 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
UCTS cp AA Reick cask eed 1-7 69-4 66:0 63-3 56-8 55-1 70:6 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles) Seve eae = 1:5 88-3 85-9 78°6 72-4 66-0 73°8 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 85-2 81-4 91-6 77-1 49-7 61-5 
and vehicles: W7.. 0-2 7-2 99-2 92-2 97-2 95-7 89-4 99-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing “4 82-6 30:8 85-5 30-1 29-0 34-4 
Heating appliances............. 5 90-1 78-9 87-4 82-1 76-5 83-1 
Iron and_ steel fabrication 
GRECOR Sh Ot Cai i as UO SR eae ape 9 120-7 120-3 96-0 91-1 69-7 92-2 
Foundry and machine shop 
Producten .y saw Meee 6 83-9 80:7 88-4 85-4 71-1 74-2 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-2 83-2 82-2 80-0 76°2 67-0 73°9 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 2-0 113-0 110-8 102-9 92-0 79-2 85-2 
Mineral \productsscceiie. snooker ss 1-2 111-4 107-6 101-4 100-9 97-8 96-0 
Miscellaneous. cise. cos eee eke 5:5 85:3 84-6 92-2 84-0 93-5 88-0 
Mogan ge soe eee ek eee 4-4 &8-4 93-9 76-2 77-0 81-0 90-8 
(METER ETS BS eee te ee at 5-6 106-5 108-2 97-1 88-9 92-9 99-7 
GOVE tetitia aetna kes mas epee comes fat 33 89-4 92-6 85-0 77-4 80-5 89-2 
Metallic Onesies cassie ha baled 
Non-metallic minerals (other 1-6 181-6 178-8 151-2 137-0 151-3 144-7 
Lhancoal) sane eee 7 102°3 101-7 94-1 86-1 71-6 86°8 
Communications................. 2:9 117-8 117-5 116-2 110-2 106°3 105-4 
Melegraphs, eres Ae 6 115-2 114-9 112-3 103-8 97-4 98-9 
Melephones} ir. wis <s oss pk See ae 2°3 118-4 118-2 117-2 111-8 108-6 107-2 
Transportatiom................... 12:8 105-4 107-0 103-7 100-0 97-6 103-1 
Street railways and cartage...... 1-8 117-3 119-8 109-9 109-3 107-5 111-1 
team Fallwaver eck bees. 9-7 96:4 100-7 98-0 94-1 92-2 97°83 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1:3 155-5 146-8 151-2 144-6 134-4 141-9 
Construction and maintenance... 7:5 119-4 123-3 117-8 107-0 95-8 93-1 
Sdn 9 Ae ee ie ee eee By 3:1 126-8 135-2 139-3 108-3 91-8 20°6 
LISD WAY...0 ee ia Uaioe ERE 8 767°5 830-4 421-2 390-9 718-7 406-3 
WUAUWAY sce cee cael oF eee 3°6 95:4 95-1 96-9 99-3 82-7 92-9 
SCnviCeS \.. uc ee Se oe es 1-9 126-1 126-6 116-5 111-3 106-2 106-2 
Hotels and restaurants:.......... 1-0 122-2 122-8 114-1 113-0 109-4 111-8 
Professional Week So). Pa ee 2 132-6 131-7 116-7 116-9 109-6 108-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... ‘7 129-6 130-2 119-8 106-9 100-6 99-0 
Rade. sso. 4 eee ods A ae 8-1 110°6 110-9 102-0 96-6 92-0 91-2 
RSE N arte oe 8 | Be es a5 Oe 5-6 114-3 114°5 104-2 97-7 90-9 89-5 
Wholesale. 2938 0...4..08 ae eee:, 2°5 103-3 104-0 97-8 94-5 93-9 94-1 
All Industries.................... 100-0 101-4 100°8 96-3 91-5 87-0 90-7 








1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in this group con- 
tinued upward, according to statistics furnished 
by 3,851 manufacturers employing 480,480 oper- 
atives, as compared with 469,366 at the begin- 
ning of February. The most pronounced re- 


covery took place in iron and steel factories; 
lumber mills showed further seasonal gains 
which exceeded the average increase recorded 
on March 1, and there was also important ad- 
vances in textile, vegetable food, tobacco, dis- 
tilled and malt liquor, non-ferrous metal, 
leather and mineral product works. Animal 
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food establishments, however, registered re- 
duced employment. ‘The general improve- 
ment in manufactures was rather greater than 
on March 1, 1927, when the index number, as 
in the early spring of the other years since 
1920, was several points lower than on the 
date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry haw a further decline which 
involved more workers than that recorded on 
the corresponding date last year. The index 
number, despite this larger reduction, stood 
at 91.8, as compared with 88.0 on March 1, 
1927. The working forces of the 162 Popdetine 
establishments aggregated 14,782 persons, as 
compared with 15,247 in the preceding month. 
The decrease, in which all provinces shared, 
was most pronounced in meat-packing plants. 


Leather and Products—There was continued 
improvement in employment in this industry 
at the beginning of March, according to sta- 
tistics from 192 manufacturers, whose stafts, 
at 18,470, were greater by 392 workers than 
on February 1. The largest gains were in 
boot and shoe factories in Quebec. A minor 
increase had been noted on the corresponding 
date a year ago, and the index number then 
was between two and three points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Further additions 
to payrolls on a somewhat smaller scale than 
on March 1, 1927, were made in the lumber 
group, sawmill, container, vehicle and other 
wood-using establishments reporting heigtened 
activity. Statements were tabulated from 682 
employers, whose staffs rose from 42,253 
workers on February 1 to 43,682 at the be- 
ginning of March. The tendency was favour- 
able in all provinces, but the largest increases 
were registered in British Columbia. The 
index number was higher than on March 1 in 
any other year since 1920. 


Plant Products, Edible—Considerable gains 
were recorded in the edible plant product 
group, particularly in biscuit and confection- 
ery factories. The firms making returns to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 309 in 
number, had 25,438 workers in their employ, 
or 456 more than at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. This advance, which took place chiefly 
in Ontario, and the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces was rather smaller than that indi- 
cated at the beginning of March last year, 
when the index number was very slightly 
higher. 


Pulp and Paper Products—In contrast with 
the reduction in employment in this group at 
the beginning of March, 1927, there was an 
increase on the date under review, chiefly in 


pulp and paper mills, while printing and pub- 
lishing shops were slacker. A combined work- 
ing force of 60,639 persons was reported by 
the 469 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
60,525 employees on February 1. The situa- 
tion was more favourable than in the early 
spring of any other year for which statistics are 
available, The largest advance took place in 
Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Further expansion in 
employment was recorded in rubber factories, 
37. of which employed 14,921 workers, as 
against 14,809 in their last report. The index 
number was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record. Small gains were 
made in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. 


Textile Products—Garment and_ knitting 
factories registered an increase which involved 
a rather smaller number of employees than 
that reported on March 1, 1927. The level 
of employment then, however, as on the same 
date in earlier years of the record, was lower. 
The payrolls of the 518 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 77,146 persons, as com- 
pared with 76,414 on February 1. ‘Consider- 
able improvement was registered in Quebec 
and Ontario, while elsewhere only small 
changes occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors. —Gains 
on a larger scale than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record were indicated in 
this group on the date under review, when 
the index number, at 119.5, reached its highest 
point in the series. Data were received from 
124 firms employing 14,432 workers, or 429 
more than in their last report. The bulk of 
the increase was in Quebec. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Activity 
declined slightly in building material plants, 
in which the situation was better than on the 
corresponding date in earlier years of the 
record. Statements were compiled from 122 
manufacturers with 9,459 employees, as against 
9,545 in the preceding month. ; 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power advanced moderately 
according to the 89 co-operating firms who 
employed 12,733 workers, compared with 
12,537 on February 1. There were small in- 
creases in all provinces. The index number 
was higher than on March 1 of any other 
year of the series. 


Electrical Apparatus —The trend of employ- 
ment was upward in plants turning out elec- 
trical appliances, 48 of which enlarged their 
payroll by 172 persons to 11,129 on the date 
under review. All provinces registered small 
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gains. Practically no change had been indi- 
cated at the beginning of March, 1927, when 
the index number was a few points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products.—Continued ad- 
vances on a larger scale than on the corres- 
ponding date last year were reported in iron 
and steel factories, in which employment was 
in greater volume than in the early spring of 
many years of the record. Automobile and rail- 
way car shops registered the greatest increases, 
but there was also an upward movement in 
rolling mills, agricultural implements, foun- 
dries and machine shops, heating appliances 
and sheet metal works. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 660 establishments having 134,980 
persons in their employ, or 6,928 more than 
in the preceding month. The most note- 
worthy expansion was in Ontario, but general 


improvement was noted throughout the 
Dominion. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 


zinc and copper works showed heightened ac- 
tivity, while only small changes were reported 
in other divisions of this industry; 107 firms 
had 17,084 workers on their payrolls, as against 
16,680 at the beginning of February. There 
were additions to staffs in Ontario and British 
Columbia. The level of employment was 
considerably greater than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record, 


Mineral Products, n.e.s.—Statistics tabu- 
lated from 77 employers indicated that they 
had enlarged their forces from 9,703 workers 
in the preceding month to 10,060 at the be- 
ginning of March. Most of the increase took 
«place in Quebec and Ontario. The situation 


on the corresponding date a year ago had - 


shown no general change, and the index num- 
ber then was 10 points lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 257 firms had 
37,939 men in their employ, or 2,520 less than 

‘in their last report. The decline was rather 
smaller than that recorded at the beginning 
of March a year ago, when the index was 
some 12 points lower. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in both eastern and 
western coal fields, but particularly in Alberta, 
showed a falling-off, involving the release of 
slightly fewer workers than that noted on 
March 1, 1927; the index number then was 
over four points lower. Eighty-nine operators 
reduced their labour forces from 28,737 per- 
sons on February 1, to 27,809 at the begin- 
ning of March. 
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Metalltc Ores—In contrast with the con- 
tractions indicated on the corresponding date 
last year, there were moderate increases in 
employment in this group, mainly in Ontario. 
Data were received from 66 mines employing 
13,536 workers, as against 13,412 at the begin- 
ning of February. The index was slightly 
higher than in any other month of the record. 


Communications 


Practically no change was indicated on tele- 
graphs and telephones, which afforded more 
employment than in the early spring of other 
years of the record. Returns were received 
from 187 companies and branches with 24,535 
employees, compared with 24,501 in the pre- 
ceding month. More pronounced improvement 
had been registered on March 1, 1927, but the 
index then was rather lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Statistics tab- 
ulated from 120 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 412 persons to 20,402 at the beginning of 
March; this took place mainly in Ontario, 
where snow shovelling gangs completed their 
work. Smaller losses were noted on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, when employment 
was not so active. 


Steam Railways—Continued and larger re- 
ductions were registered in steam railway oper- 
ation, from which 1,756 workers were released 
by the 103 co-operating companies and divi- 
sional superintendents on whose payrolls were 
76,988 persons. A small increase had been in- 
dicated on March 1 last year, when the index 
number was very slightly lower. Large losses 
were noted in the Prairie Provinces, but there 
was an advance in Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A further and 
more extensive gain occurred in shipping and 
stevedoring, mainly in the Maritime Provinces, 
while in Quebec declines were recorded. The 
situation was slightly more favourable than on 
March 1, 1927, when curtailment was indicated. 
On the date under review, 49 employers re- 
ported a staff of 10,735, or 537 more than in the 
preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Contrasting with the expansion in- 
dicated on the same date last year, there was 
a falling-off in employment in building con- 
struction at the beginning of March. The 479 
contractors furnishing data had 26,503 em- 
ployees, as against 28,422 on February 1. Que- 
bec and Ontario recorded important reductions, 
while elsewhere improvement was shown. The 
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index number, although lower than on March 
1, 1927, was higher than in the early spring of 
any other year since the series was instituted. 


Highway—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving rather more workers than on the cor- 
responding date last year was indicated in this 
group on March 1, when 113 employers re- 
ported 7,053 workers, as compared with 7,484 
on February 1. Most of this contraction took 
place in the Central and Prairie Provinces. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
the same date in earlier years of the record. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, which was much smaller than that 
registered on the corresponding date in 1927; 
the index number then was slightly higher. 
Data were received from 36 companies and 
divisional superintendents employing 29,895 
persons, or 66 more than at the beginning of 
February. Losses in the Eastern and Central 
Provinces were offset by advances in the 
Western Provinces. 


Services 


Very little general change was noted in the 
service group, 182 establishments reporting a 
staff of 16,009, compared with 15,958 on Feb- 
ruary 1. Activity continued at a higher level 
than in the corresponding month of earlier 
years of the record. 


Trade 


Retail trade showed a slight advance, but 
wholesalers released some help. The result 
was an increase of 45 in the personnel of the 
622 firms furnishing data, who had 68,448 
workers. Employment was in decidedly greater 
volume than on March 1 of any other year 
for which statistics are available. 

Tables I, II, and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively.. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on March 1, 1928. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF FEBRUARY, 
1928 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in employment other than their 
own trades, or who are idle through illness, 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of reporting 
unions varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment }s 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Practically no change in the unemployment 
level was indicated by the local trade unions 
from which reports were tabulated at the 
close of February as compared with the re- 
turns of the previous month, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 7.0 on February 29, cou- 
trasted with 6.8 per cent at the end of Janu- 
ary. The percentage for February was based 
on the reports received from 1,677 local trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of 178,- 
892 persons. Though the unemployment per- 
centage in February remained nearly station- 
ary when compared with the previous month, 
what nominal decline in employment it in- 
dicated may be attributed largely to inactivity 
among Nova Scotia and Quebec unions, due 


in the former, almost exclusively to contrac- 
tions in the employment for coal miners, and 
in the latter, to heavy declines among iron 
and steel workers. New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan unions in addition showed 
slight curtailment of operations. The Alberta 
situation remained unchanged but the gains in 
employment registered in Ontario, principally 
in the manufacturing industries, supplemented 
by small increases in British Columbia, were 
almost adequate to offset the reductions in 
the other provinces. In comparisen with the 
returns for February last year, when 6.5 
per cent of the members were without work, 
the most noteworthy changes occurred, as in 
the previous comparison, among unions in 
Nova Scotia and Quebec where less favour- 
able situations prevailed followed by minor de- 
clines among Saskatchewan, Alberta and Briti- 
ish Columbia unions. Employment condi- 
tions were somewhat better in Ontario than 
in February a year ago while in New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba unions there was but a 
fractional increase in the amount of work 
afforded. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
showing the unemployment situation in the 
largest city in each province with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. Halifax, 
Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver unions all 
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reported increases in employment during Feb- 
ruary of around 8 per cent when compared 
with January conditions, the Halifax unem- 
ployment percentage of 13.2 in February being 
the largest reached in any of the cities. In 
Winnipeg the same percentage of idle mem- 
bers was indicated during both months under 
comparison, while Regina, Montreal and St. 
John unions registered percentage reductions in 
employment of 3.0, 2.6 and .5 respectively. 
When making a comparison with the returns 
for February last year Montreal, Toronto, 
and St. John unions reported heightened 
activity and of the contractions in the re- 
maining cities the most substantia! was that 
of 3.3 per cent in Edmonton. 


other hand, more than offset these reductions. 
In comparison with the February returns of 
last year when 6.8 per cent of the members 
were idle, the situation for printing tradesmen, 
leather and brewery workers, bakers’and con- 
fectioners, textile and carpet workers, metal 
polishers, iron and steel workers and general 
labourers was more favourable during the 
period under review, while of the contractions 
the most noticeable were those reported by 
wood, garment and glass workers and paper 
makers. 

Coal miners with 40 unions indicating a 
membership of 16,543 persons reflected slightly 
less favourable conditions during February 
than in the preceding month, 4.9 per cent of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The accompanying chart indicates the curve 
of unemployment by months from January, 
1922, to date. The trend during February this 
year was slightly above that of the previous 
month showing a small decrease in the amount 
of work available. The level of the curve was 
also slightly in advance of that reached in 
~ February last year. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 447 reports were received comprising a 
membership of 5,066 persons, 7.3 per cent of 
whom were without work on February 29, as 
compared with 8.2 per cent at the close of 
the preceding month. The most outstanding 
change occurred among iron and steel workers 
particularly railway car men who reported a 
large number of their members idle. Glass 
workers in addition showed a large falling off 
in employment. The improvement registered 
among paper makers, printing tradesmen, metal 
polishers, general labourers, hat and cap 
makers, wood, leather and fur workers, on the 


idleness being registered at the end of Feb- 
ruary as against 2.9 per cent in January. The 
bulk of the increase in unemployment over 
January was reported by Nova Scotia coal 
miners followed by reductions of lesser mag- 
nitude from the Alberta miners. British Co- 
lumbia coal miners as in January were fully 
engaged. When compared with the February, 
1927, situation employment for Nova Scotia 
coal miners during the period under review 
was reduced by about 6 per cent; in British 
Columbia no unemployment was indicated 
compared with a small percentage of idleness 
in February last year, while in Alberta the 
tendency was slightly favourable. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia during February re- 
ported pronounced curtailment of operations 
as compared with the January situation but 
the level of employment was the same as in 
February a year ago. 

Building tradesmen indicated no recovery 
during February from the employment situa- 
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tion in January, the percentage in both months 
being the same, namely, 23.2 per cent. Slight 
improvement was shown, however, over condi- 
tions in February last year when 24.3 per 
cent of the tradesmen were without employ- 
ment. For February this year returns were 
tabulated from 195 unions of these tradesmen 
involving a membership of 19,221 persons, 4,- 
462 of whom were idle at the close of the 
month. Greater activity prevailed during Feb- 
ruary than in the previous month for tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural iron workers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, granite 
and stone cutters, carpenters and joiners, and 
painters, decorators and paper hangers which, 
however, was fully offset by the declines in 
employment for plumbers and steam fitters, 
brick layers, masons and plasterers and elec- 
trical workers. In comparing with the Febru- 
ary, 1927, returns, the trend of employment 
was upward during the month under review 
among granite and stone cutters, brick layers, 
masons and plasterers, hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, steam shovel and dredgemen and 
bridge and structural iron workers, while in 
the remaining trades there were moderate con- 
tractions in the volume of work afforded. 

In the transportation industries a small in- 
crease in unemployment was reported during 
February over the previous month as was in- 
dicated by the 678 reporting unions whose 
membership aggregated 61,835 persons. Of 
these 2,489 or a percentage of 4.1 were out 
of work at the close of the month as compared 
with 3.8 per cent in January. In the steam 
railway division, the membership of which was 
about 83 per cent of the total membership 
reporting in the transportation industries, there 
was a very slight adverse change which was 
in part offset by gains in employment for 
navigation workers, street and electric rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chauffeurs. 
When comparing the situation in the trans- 
portation industries with that of February 
last year, the nominal change registered tended 
adversely, the unemployment percentage at 
that time standing at 4.0. In this comparison 
there was a slight improvement among steam 
railway employees but the greater unemploy- 
ment shown among navigation workers was 
just sufficient to effect an unfavourable balance 
for the transportation industries as a whole. 

A separate tabulation each month is made 
for longshore workers, from whom nine re- 
ports were received during February including 
a membership of 5,560 persons, 743 of whom 
were idle, a percentage of 13.4 compared with 
19.3 per cent in January and with 8.6 per 
cent in February last year. 
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From unions in the public employment 
group 139 returns were tabulated indicating a 
membership of 12,855 persons and showed a .9 
per cent of unemployment at the end of Feb- 
ruary as compared with 1.2 per cent in Janu- 
ary and with 1.5 per cent in February, 1927. 
Federal employees reported no idleness during 
February in contrast with nominal percentages 
of inactivity in both the months used here 
for comparison, while civic employees were 
afforded more work than in either the pre- 
vious month or February last year. 

Reports were tabulated from 113 unions in 
the miscellaneous groups of trades with 5,082 
members, 406 of whom or 8.0 per cent were 
idie at the close of February in comparison 
with 9.8 per cent in the previous month. 
Greater activity than in January was indicated 
by barbers, theatre and stage emvloyees and 
stationary engineers and firemen, while hotel 
and restaurant employees were slacker. In 
comparing with the February, 1927, situation 
when 6.5 per cent of the members were idle, 
theatre and stage and hotel and restaurant 
employees were afforded a greater volume of 
work, while among barbers and _ stationary 
engineers and firemen there were moderate. in- 
creases In unemployment. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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From unions in the fishing industry 3 re- 
turns were received comprising a membership 
of 1,014 persons and showed 27.5 per cent of 
inactivity. compared with 2.6 per cent in 
January and with 4.1 per cent in February 
last year. Lumber workers and loggers in 
the three months used here for comparison 
reported all their members fully engaged. 


Table I on page 401 is a summary of the 
provincial returns for February of each year 
from 1919 to 1925 inclusive and for each 
month from January, 1926, to date, and Table 
II on page 402 is a record of the unemploy- 
ment percentages in the various industrial 
groups for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1928 


‘PRS volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of February, 1928, 
as indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 6 per cent from 
the previous month, while an increase of 1 
per cent was reported over February, 1927. 
Logging was chiefly accountable for the re- 
duction in placements in the comparison with 
last month, while the gains reported over last 
year in manufacturing, construction and ser- 
vices were largely offset by losses in logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen that both the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications 
showed a slightly upward trend during the 
month, though at the close of the period 
under review the curves were respectively 
about three and two points lower than the 
levels attained at the close of February a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 68.2 and 69.1 during the first 
and second half of February, 1928, in contrast 
with the ‘ratios of 69.7 and 66.4 during the 
same periods in 1927. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 


periods under review were 63.4 and 64.9 as’ 


compared with 62.5 and 63.1 during the cor- 
responding month of 1927. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada was 1,262 dur- 
ing the first half of February, as compared 
with 1,363 during the preceding period, and 
with 1,241 daily during the first half of Febru- 
ary, 1927, Applications for work during the 
latter half of the month numbered 1,195 daily, 
in contrast with 1,234 daily during the latter 
half of February a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 862 
during the first half and 825 during the latter 
half of the month under review, as compared 


60200—53 


with a daily average of 864 and 819 vacancies 
during the month of February, 1927. Vacan- 
cles offered to the Service during the latter 
half of January, 1928, averaged 900 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of February, 1928, was 800, of which 
488 were in regular employment and 312 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 833 daily, and with 
775 daily during the first half of February a 
year ago. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 775 daily 
(486 regular and 289 casual), as compared 
with an average of 778 daily, during the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

During the month of February, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 21,181 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 19,690 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 12,167, of which 8,945 
were for men and 3,222 for women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 7,523, The 
numbers of vacancies reported by employers 
totalled 13,197 for men and 7,895 for women, 
a total of 21,092, while applications for work 
totalled 30,738, of which 20,941 were from 
men and 9,792 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 











Placements 
Regular Casual Totals 
Hh (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
O20 Meee. ie ee 66,547 79,265 445,812 
1991 “5 GHG ONS. 50 BAe 280,518 75,238 355,756 
1922 GAY, Ae ee TON 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
PE RE ah Bip Peete eet 347,16 115 ,387 462,552 
DAD See Sem RUS OR 247,425 118,707 366,132 
1925s. Bee see. 306,804 106,021 412,825 
146 WS ak reny Hay Lopes 3 300, 226 109 ,929 410,155 
ODT ARLE. ees feces 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (2 months)....... 25,180 15 469 40,649 
Nova Scorra 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during February was over 2 per cent 
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greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 12 per cent less than in the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements were 
over 7 per cent higher than in January, but 
nearly 15 per cent lower than in February, 
1927. Reduced placements in the services and 
trade groups were responsible for the declines 
from February last year, as all other divisions 
except transportation and mining showed gains. 
The manufacturing industries showed the 
largest increase. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 76; logging, 


reductions in placements, when compared with 
February last year, but these declines were 
more than offset by gains in the two former. 
Placements in transportation numbered 58 
and in services 372, of which 276 were of 
household workers. During the month 30 men 
and 53 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment, 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at offices in the Province of 
Quebec during February called for nearly 25 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - -- 


Placements o—o—o—o—c—o 















































































































































_ 47; construction and maintenance, 26; trade, 
52; and services, 275, of which 216 were of 
household workers. There were 125 men and 
61 women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for over 
10 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but showed a gain of over 7 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of over 
12 per cent in placements from January, but 
a gain of more than 6 per cent in comparison 
with February, 1927. All groups except trans- 
portation, services and trade, showed small 












































month, and nearly 27 per cent less than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 3 per cent higher than in 
January, but over 10 per cent lower than in 
February, 1927. A large reduction in logging 
placements was responsible for the declines in 
placements from February last year, as all 
other groups except transportation and finance 
showed gains under this comparison. Indus- 


trial groups in which most of the placements 


were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 145; logging, 143; construction and 
maintenance, 426; and services, 427, of which 
355 were of household workers. There were 
718 men and 464 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1928 

















Vacancies Applicants ’ | Regular 
|  Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |———-———————_|_ placed same 
during | at end of} during to at end of | period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1927 

NOVa SCouasc)4. tect tee cs eet Y 551 44 615 543 186 322 529 158 
FL alifaxessen. erretaeh sc Lee anrase see 250 21 303 229 51 179 293 40 
New. Glasow suse.) alacee. aeeieve 133 19 142 146 84 26 110 65 
Byun ye we ee weeks Meee sn Mera bc, 168 | 170 168 51 117 126 53 
New Brunswick...................... 499 14 534 485 83 402 444 158 
Chap aTieiee we hee Social... sisters ote 62 4 83 66 15 51 63 32 
IMONCTOMME A). J umes is ost tiation sstalsene 148 8 137 130 24 106 60 36 
289 |. 2 314 289 44 245 321 90 
1,152 200 3,139 1,445 1,182 0 1,162 1,231 
193 107 456 339 339 0 5 184 
541 50 1,880 574 483 1 874 548 
160 5 897 186 161 1 108 248 
103 16 202 128 92 8 58 144 
155 De 204 218 10 7 107 
9,727 963 13,734 9,442 5,058 3,682 8,628 5,004 
184 0 187 181 129 52 91 
253 24 319 223 123 100 339 84 
CATA aa e eee oat one te 239 21 209 224 143 81 125 102 
CODES RPh ee BOR aE: «ae 115 65 197 143 139 3 51 149 
Hori Williams: seen e eras cca SLs eae 361 0 406 364 313 51 107 332 
fULeS Fo) pit RR ERA CAM Uk ie ara UL 103 24 180 106 42 40 105 35 
Earl Gons een. yest Ayla yee 502 7 1,066 487 155 332 1,415 172 
AGINGSCON ese tak ae te trot ose a tenets 860 18 834 845 79 766 138 53 
ersehener:te heeled earns ue ee 165 22 415 237 82 76 297 95 
omg ory igs leis Wok hte ioe aelice iter 374 42 360 370 273 51 457 270 
INiae ana Badls eae. oe wee kere rater: 214 21 222 199 69 126 203 48 
INOETDU BEY alts tae ore ee 218 8 248 238 210 28 11 299 
Oshawa rive rnsiveatiels slGcuelca a a enaiien 279 0 346 241 183 58 65 85 
OCA Wie armen or ebaeetace mre Uaaiatat 530 115 721 542 233 155 942 398 
Pera DTOKON ee eis eee ako sea 176 te 254 220 169 51 15 147 
Peterborough 147 17 116 175 89 50 108 72 
Ort Ar UHUr haa. wa ay/seaeae ty mus leioe 812 0 689 671 639 32 29 622 
SEAC Ap WarINGSs Wn. Leek wist © aenei o 164 13 310 159 88 71 566 105 
Ge pL OHTAS Io tres ned Aussie sh atin Soke 163 20 202 150 82 68 123 59 
DALIAN meet PN. atc Ro ween ea PS 145 2 150 144 ais Ps 32 113 51 
aul wsven Marie de .wy Hie ele Ml) Mle ll 146 6 347 148 90 39 128 74 
Dud bunyerewe as. oe eer dn ea eee 325 38 258 214 196 18 7 260 
PRITATONTOATS Cais Sue ak och PERO: 217 19 295 22% 213 14 79 179 
PLOT ONTON Att aeikeaeroes hone aeok 2,507 381 4,810 2,444 988 e117 2,702 1,004 
WANUSOT erin ce ene ssn irra s oe: 528 28 593 490 219 271 429 218 
Manitoba en One Mle ote 2,710 52 3,486 2,797 1,497 1,169 933 1,724 
TES Ain LON Mite sethays sectupaieielaa ay teres i 152 17 161 117 98 19 50 127 
DAUD MIN vere actee tence ac sere ae 70 7 122 62 39 23 69 a0 
Winn iper £a Ate eee Rie aA ne 2,488 28 3, 203 2,618 1,360 1b) PK 814 1,540 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,951 261 2,114 1,820 1,243 519 G43, 1,183 
Ste vcr Cea ae At ep ats Mae ek: 45 3 53 36 32 4 43 22 
Moose Ma walt ce sicknemi seis, 2 Ok 458 83 471 449 243 141 296 320 
WorthsRattletord 4.2 ca csc: aascsuee 86 17 71 71 65 6 0 33 
Prince peRuetn tain rie cae ee see 199 48 182 151 131 20 41 79 
TRAST AMEE eds ei kc ed WR PRB A 449 44 637 447 318 129 268 313 
398 20 435 416 333 83 79 305 
92 28 ds 67 45 22 15 31 
78 5 69 71 43 28 1 37 
146 119 119 33 86 0 43 
25392 133 2,847 2,041 1,807 501 540 1,539 
Wala yim VOM, |, were taba rn oxad ae healt | 489 45 847 481 aes: 106 227 352 
Drumhelleyaw ees Gece ce 172 0 268 172 148 24 47 62 
HE GTHONTONA A ss eews AMO GUE RE Neen 1,169 57 1, 228 Te17s 991 149 162 910 
Det hipridee sey is voces. ee hee 261 23 218 227 67 160 70 116 
Wie GiCIneNEl atin Nene task tte. oe 301 8 286 288 226 62 34 99 
British Columbia.................... 2,110 94 4,264 2,308 1,111 918 2,978 935 
Pram Drools aim | ak cients scekninys siete 142 10 150 133 133 0 65 104 
AIMLOOPS Nas Meee wee ete ee tt 115 15 246 115 78 4 141 58 
Nana lino teens sen dicen. Ub enaae 24 0 46 14 8 6 80 5 
INelsoniis. ts.) Wepre 8 ho hae « ubtaiy ete 63 0 64 69 62 7 31 82 
New: Westminster. ...6.5.020228 56.6% 111 4 214 110 60 50 190 40 
IBentietonivises ti tee ees oe ne seit 55 6 76 49 11 29 60 20 
prince Georgerr tetas cts cs aati 81 2 81 79 79 0 2 67 
PrinceukUupener.ics suse eles aictles thoes 38 0 88 39 2 12 93 25 
TR OVCISKOKG, Site renter nti Neos et Me oa 78 3 155 77 10 67 5 if | 
WaNGOUV.Er yt te Met errno cee lee 959 52 2,584 1,149 461 509 1,772 386 
WACLORIAL SARI Sao Names mh ae 444 2 560 474 182 234 493 137 
PA OM COS reek eee ec TEN 21,092 1,748 30,733 21,181 12,167 7,523 15,957 11,932 
NICHE See Pee eer ees eee gaan 13,197 674 20,941 13,309 8,945 4,089 12,594 9,106 


Wombats Mec cout . epee esau. 7,895 1,074 9,792 7,872 3, 222 3,434 3,363 2,826 
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ONTARIO 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February were nearly 8 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 4 per cent better than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements declined 
nearly 7 per cent when compared with Janu- 
ary, but were nearly 6 per cent in excess of 
February, 1927. Logging, farming and trans- 
portation placements were less than in Febru- 
ary last year, but all other groups except 
finance where a nominal change was recorded, 
showed gains under this comparison. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 1,277; logging, 1,554; farming, 363; 
mining, 100; transportation, 163; construction 
and maintenance, 2,083; trade, 409; and ser- 
vices, 2,708, of which 1,818 were of household 
workers. During the month 3,879 men and 
1,179 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


MANITroBA 


There was a decline of 15 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through offices 
in Manitoba during February, when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of 
nearly 3 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 16 per cent less than in January, 
and nearly 3 per cent lower than in February, 
1927. Logging and farming were the only 
groups in which less placements were made 
during the month under review than in Febru- 
ary last year, but these reductions more 
than offset the gains in all other divisions. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 89; logging, 382; farming, 376; 
construction and maintenance, 240; trade, 140; 
and services, 1,402, of which 1,135 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 1,012 of men and 485 of 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, were over 7 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 2 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a decline 
of nearly 11 per cent in placements when 
compared with January, but a gain of 2 per 
cent in comparison with February, 1927. Log- 
ging, transportation and services were the only 
groups to show more placements during the 
month under review than in February last 
year, but these gains more than offset the de- 
clines in other groups. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included; manufacturing, 42; 


logging, 154; farming, 492; transportation, 100; 
construction and maintenance, 167; trade, 50; 
and services, 756, of which 506 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was se- 
cured for 819 men and 424 women. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions 
offered through employment offices in Alberta 
were 2 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but over 26 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were 3 per cent lower than in January, but 
over 24 per cent higher than in February, 1927. 
Services, construction and maintenance, and 
farming showed the largest gains in place- 
ments over February last year, although all 
groups except manufacturing, logging and trade 
showed improvement. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
146; logging, 611; farming, 493; mining, 39; 
transportation, 42; construction and main- 
tenance, 329; and services, 612, of which 465 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,498 men and 309 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 6 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
British Columbia during February when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of 20 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were over 8 
per cent higher than in January, and over 22 
per cent in excess of February, 1927. All groups 
except mining and transportation participated 
in the gains in placements over February last 
year, those in services and construction and 


maintenance ‘being the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 218; logging, 339; farming, 


119; mining, 37; transportation, 84; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 366; trade, 129; and ser- 
vices, 724, of which 433 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
864 men and 247 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During February, 1928, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 12,167 
placements in regular employment, of which 
6,855 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 1,601 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 1,208 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office, and 393 to other prov- 
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inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The transfers at the reduced rate from offices 
in Quebec numbered 21, and all were of bush- 
men. Of these 9 were transported on certifi- 
cates issued by the Quebec City office to camps 
within its own zone, and 12 from Hull to em- 
ployment in the vicinity of North Bay. 

Persons profiting by reduced transportation 
certificates from Ontario offices numbered 495, 
of whom 423 were for employment within the 
province and 72 for other provinces. Provin- 
cially, 377 bushmen sought employment in the 
Northern Ontario lumber camps, receiving their 
certificates, for the most part, from the Sud- 
bury, Fort William and Port Arthur offices. 
Fort William, in addition, transferred 7 con- 
struction labourers and Sudbury 6 carpenters 
and 1 cook to districts within their respective 
zones. ‘Toronto received 20 bridge builders 
from Pembroke, and Windsor 1 machine oper- 
ator from St. Catharines. From North Bay 
1 cook was despatched to Cobalt. and 1 in- 
strument man to a point within the North 
Bay zone; from Toronto 1 surveyor travelled 
to Sault Ste. Marie and 1 timber driver to 
Port Arthur, and from Timmins 5 machine 
runners and 2 miners were conveyed to points 
within its own zone. The Hull or Winnipeg 
zone was the destination of all workers who 
availed themselves of certificates for points 
outside the province, the Cobalt office send- 
ing 13 mining labourers and 4 bushmen to 
Hull and 3 miners to Winnipeg, the Port 
Arthur office 44 railroad construction labourers 
to Winnipeg, and the North Bay office 8 bush- 
men to Hull. 


Certificates granted by Manitoba offices were 
488 in number, 269 provincial and 219 inter- 
provincial. To points within the province 263 
certificates were issued by the Winnipeg offices, 
49 bushmen, 38 station men, 22 rockmen, 12 
teamsters, 14 construction workers, 3 engineers, 
3 carpenters, 5 cooks, 2 drag line operators, 2 
tool sharpeners, 1 cookee, 1 machinist’s helper, 
and 1 chambermaid going to employment with- 
in the Dauphin zone, 6 female hotel workers, 
1 axeman, 1 general and 1 sanitarium maid to 
points in the Brandon zone, 10 bushmen to 
logging areas within the Winnipeg zone, and 
80 farm hands and 11 farm domestics to various 
farming districts in the province. The re- 
mainder of the provincial certificates were 
granted by the Dauphin office to 3 survey 
axemen, 1 survey cook, 1 bushman and 1 wait- 


ress for stations in its own zone. All the 
transfers outside the province were effected 
by Winnipeg offices, the Port Arthur zone re- 
ceiving 143 bushmen, 2 saw filers, 2 sawmill 
labourers, 1 lumber checker, 2 cooks, 1 kitchen 
worker, 1 female hotel worker and 1 town gen- 
eral, Prince Albert receiving 3 carpenters and 
2 camp cooks, and Edmonton 3 brick makers 
and 1 machinist. In addition, 1 motor mech- 
anic travelled to North Battleford, 1 orderly 
to Swift Current, 2 hotel generals to Regina, 2 
farm hands to Vancouver, 1 farm hand to Kit- 
chener, 40 farm labourers and 7 farm domestics 
to Saskatchewan agricultural regions and 3 
farm hands to Alberta points. 

Business transacted by Saskatchewan offices 
involved an issue of 118 transportation certifi- 
cates, 112 of which were for provincial stations. 
Of these 73 were given to bushmen destined 
for the Prince Albert, Yorkton and North 
Battleford zones and 30 to farm hands, most 
of whom journeyed to employment in the 
vicinity of Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. The 
Prince Albert office sent 1 hospital janitor and 
1 ward maid to situations within its own zone. 
The remaining 7 provincial certificates were 
granted to hotel and household workers travel- 
ling to different sections of the province. The 
1 interprovincial transfer was of a bushman 
who was despatched at the reduced rate from 
Prince Albert to the Dauphin zone. 

From Alberta offices 380 persons benefited 
by the special reduced rate, 311 going to 
provincial points and 69 to other provinces. 
The greater part of the movement within the 
province was of bushmen, 223 of whom sought 
employment chiefly in the Edmonton zone, 
the majority securing their certificates of 
transportation from the Edmonton City office. 
In addition Edmonton transferred 25 farm 
hands and 1 farm domestic and Calgary 20 
farm hands and 1 farm domestic to the rural 
localities within the province. The balance 
of the movement provincially included from 
Edmonton, 4 engineers, 3 mill hands, 2 ma- 
chinists, 2 miners, 1 tile setter, 1 sawyer, 1 
fireman, 1 cookee, 1 carpenter, 1 timekeeper, 
1 foreman and 15 hotel and _ household 
workers, all travelling to employment within 
its own zone, and 1 carpenter to Lethbridge, 
and from Calgary, 1 hotel cook going to Ed- 
monton, and 4 housekeepers, 1 maid and 1 
cook to positions within the Calgary zone. 
Of those sent outside the province 54 were 
station men for the Winnipeg zone, 44 of 
whom were shipped from Edmonton and 10 
from Calgary. From Edmonton also 15 farm 
hands were transported to work in the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan. 

From the offices in British Columbia 104 
persons were conveyed at the special rate, 
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84 to points within the province and 20 to 
other provinces. Of the former, the Vancou- 
ver offices granted certificates to 1 carpenter, 
1 saw filer and 1 lead burner going to the 
Nelson zone, to 1 dishwasher, 2 mining 
labourers, 1 ball mill helper, 2 engineers and 
1 farm labourer travelling to Penticton, 1 
sawyer to Prince George, 8 labourers, 4 miners, 
2 jack hammer men and 1 orderly to Kam- 
loops, and 4 muckers, 2 miners, 2 brush hands, 
1 timber man, 1 flunkey and 1 cook to vari- 
ous parts of the Vancouver zone. The New 
Westminster office despatched 1 iron moulder 
to Cranbrook while from Prince Rupert 3 
miners and 1 steel sharpener, from Prince 
George 6 labourers, and from Penticton 1 
farm hand went to points within their re- 
spective zones. The remaining transfers with- 
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in the province were of bushmen, numbering 
35, mostly for the Prince George, Kamloops 
and Penticton zones. Of those transported 
to other provinces 19 were farm labourers, 13 
for Alberta farming localities, and 6 for Sas- 
katchewan points, all receiving certificates of 
reduced transportation from the Vancouver 
and New Westminster offices. Vancouver in 
addition, transferred 1 roll turner to Hamil- 
ton. 
Of the 1,601 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,176 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 390 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 27 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 7 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 1 by the Kettle 
Valley Railway. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and sche- 
dules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedules of rates of wages and hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition to 
these, important schedules of wages are sum- 
marized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Vancouver, B.C.—Gernerau Contractors As- 
SOCIATION AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
oF CARPENTERS. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from April 2, 
1928, to April 2, 1929, subject to adjustment or 
continuation by either party giving three 
months’ notice prior to April 2, 1929. 


Wages: $8 per day. Hours: 8 per day. 
No change in working conditions. 


Other matters pertaining to method of pay- 
ment and employment to be adjusted by cor- 
respondence and conference. 


In the case of a dispute, there shall be no 
stoppage of work until an investigation is 
made by representatives of both parties. If un- 
able to agree, a board of conciliation consist- 
ing of three members from each party shall be 
chosen to settle the dispute. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C—TuHe Hazevtwoop CreAM- 
ERY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND Hewpgrs, Locau 464, MitK 
Drivers AND Darry EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect from March, 1928, until 
March 1, 1929, and from year to year~ unless 
notice of abrogation or amendment is given 30 
days prior to the date of expiry. 


Only union members or those willing to be- 
come such to be employed, but no applicant for 
union membership to be refused because any 
union member is out of employment. 


The company to deduct from wages and pay 
over to the union Secretary all dues, fines or 
assessments levied by the union’s by-laws. 


Wages: for first three months, inexperienced 
driver salesmen, $100 per month; after three 
months, the minimum scale shall be $130 per 
month from March to August inclusive and 
$110 from September to February inclusive. 


From March to August inclusive, employees 
to work 7 days per week, but after August they 
shall receive one week’s vacation and one day 
off for each 7 days worked during this period. 


The union agrees to do all in its power to 
promote the sale of the company’s products. 


It is provided that there are to be no strikes or 
lockouts during the term of agreement, any dis- 
pute to be adjusted by representatives of both 
parties; failing this, a board of arbitration to 
be formed consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third disinterested party 
chosen by them, the decision of any two mem- 
bers of this board to be binding. 


In the event of the two parties not being 
able to agree to any amendments to this agree- 
ment, a Board of Arbitration under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act is to be ap- 
plied for and its majority decision to be bind- 
ing. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tric Railways 


Brannon, MAaniropA.—CorPoRaATION OF THE 
City or BRANDON AND THE Civic EmM- 
PLOYEES’ FeperAL Lasour Union No. 69— 
Street Rarmway DEPARTMENT. 


The Street Railway Department is included 
in the agreement with civic employees summar- 
ized below under the heading “Service: Public 
Administration.” 


Service: Public Administration 


Brandon, MAnriTropA.—CorpoRATION OF THE 


Crry or BRANDON AND THE Civic Em- 
PLOYEES’ FEDERAL LABsour UNIon No. 69— 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1928, 
to February 28, 1929. 

Five and one-half days to constitute a week’s 
work in the Works Department, Health De- 
partment, Street Railway, Track Laying and 
all other Departments where permissible. 

After due notice in writing, the city manager 
shall receive a grievance committee from the 
Civic Employees’ Union to consider any griev- 
ance. 

No civic employee shall be discriminated 
against by reason of his being a member of a 
trade union. 

The principle of filling positions which be- 
come vacant by promotion according to senior- 
ity and subject to qualification to be observed. 

All regular civic employees must be British 
subjects. 

The following order of precedence shall be 
maintained in employment and promotion, all 
other conditions being equal: (a) resident mar- 
ried men with families, (0) resident married 
men without families, (¢) resident single men. 


Street Railway Department—Wages per 
hour: armature winders 75 cents, machinists 
68.25 cents, electricians’ helpers and linemen 
50 cents, sweeper operators 47.25 cents, repair- 
men 46.20, line groundsmen 45, experienced 
trackmen and lamp renewers 42, pitmen and 
oilers and greasers 40.95, cleaners and switch 
tenders 38.85, labourers 35 cents; motormen- 
conductors: first 6 months 40.95 cents per hour, 
second 6 months 42 cents, third 6 months 44.10 
cents, after 18 months’ service 46.20 cents, con- 
ductors—special 35 cents. Hours: 9 per day. 
Overtime, time and one half. After one year’s 
service, 2 weeks’ holidays with pay each year. 


Waterworks Pumping Station—Wages: fire- 
men $101.06 per month, machinists 46 cents per 
hour, boiler washers 39 cents, labourers 35 and 
36.75 cents, gas engine operators 3 cents per 
hour additional to regular rate. Hours: 10 per 
day and 6 day week except firemen who work 
on 8-hour shifts. Overtime, time and one half 
except in case of Sunday work for steady labour- 
ers which shall be paid at the regular rate. 
After one year’s service, one week’s holidays 
and all statutory holidays to be granted with 
pay. Engineers to be governed by the Engi- 
neer’s Union. 


Health Department—Wages: foreman and 
horse keeper, $102.90 per month with cottage, 
water and light; teamsters, 36.75 cents per 
hour, night soil men and one teamster 39 cents, 
labourers 35 and 36.75 cents. Hours: 10 per 
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day from March 1 to November 15 and 9 per 
day from November 16 to February 28, with 
one-half hour extra for stable duty at regular 
wage rate. Sunday stable duty men to be al- 
lowed 5 hours for same at regular rate. Holi- 
day duty at regular rate. After one year’s ser- 
vice, one week’s holidays and all statutory holi- 
days to be allowed with pay. 


Works, Sewer and Water Distribution De- 
partments—Wages: assistant foremen 55.1 and 
48.3 cents per hour, cement foreman, 55.1 cents, 
cement finishers 48.3 cents, works teamster 39 
cents, labourers 35 and 36.75 cents, special 
labourers 43.7 cents, weighmaster $87.50 per 
month. Hours: 10 per day from March 1 to 
November 16 and 9 for remainder of year. 
Overtime including Sundays, time and one half. 
After one year’s service, one week’s holiday and 
all statutory holidays to be allowed with pay. 


Mepic1ine Hat, ALtBerta—THE City CouNCIL, 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CITY OF 
MepicinE Hat AND THE Civic EMPLOYEES 
FrperaAL Lasour Union No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1928. 

This agreement is the same as that for the 
year 1927 which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1927, page 672, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

That wages not exceeding two weeks (one 


‘month in 1927 agreement) be paid in case of 


sickness after the employee has been in the ser- 
vice of the city at least twelve months. 

Parks Department——Wages of foreman $135 
per month ($125 in 1927). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS AND THE 
OrpDER OF RAILROAD 'TELEGRAPHERS AND THE 
COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS UNION OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1927, and to remain in effect subject to 30 days’ 
notice in writing by either party. | 

Rules and wages to apply to linemen and 
(with the exception of the paragraph on hours 
and overtime) to telephone maintainers. 

Seniority to date from time lineman com- 
menced work as such, provided he has not re- 
signed or been discharged. 

Promotion to be based on seniority, merit and 
ability. After four years’ service linemen on 
eastern lines to have right of promotion over 
all eastern lines, and those on western lines over 
all western lines. 

All vacancies or new positions to be bul- 
letined. 

In case of reduction of staff, the junior line- 
man in the promotion district shall be dis- 
pensed with first and any lineman in good 
standing so laid off, shall have first preference 
when a vacancy occurs. 

Fifteen days’ notice of resignation or of 
being laid off to be given. . 

No lineman shall be suspended, discharged 
or disciplined until his case has been first 
investigated and if he wishes, he may have the 
right of appeal to the general officers of the 
company. 
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Hours: 8 consecutive hours exclusive of 
meal hourse; hours of duty to commence between 
6.30 a.m. and 9 a.m. 


Overtime: overtime and all work on Sun- 
days, time and _ one-half. When required 
to work within the regular hours of duty on 
certain holidays, overtime payment will be at 
pro-rata rates. 


For overtime and work on Sundays and 
holidays a minimum allowance of two hours at 
time and one-half will be paid whether re- 
quired for that length of time or not. Travel- 
ling time after regular duty hours and up to 
ll p.m. time and one-half. 

After one year’s service, an annual vacation 
of 12 working days with regular wages will be 
allowed. 

Linemen will be paid all necessary expenses 
while away from home station or while attend- 


ing court or investigation at the request of the 
company. 

Linemen who are transferred will receive 
free transportation for themselves, dependent 
members of their families and for their house- 
hold goods. 

_ Wages: Eastern district: linemen $143 to 
$146 per month, with exception of Montreal, 
where linemen paid $150, city foreman, $155, 
cable splicer, $160; telephone maintainers, $172. 

Central District: linemen, $143 to $147 per 
month with exception of Toronto where wages 
are same as in Montreal; telephone main- 
tainers, $172. 

Western District: linemen, $150 to $155 per 
month with exception of Winnipeg, where they 
will be paid $158 and $160 per month. 

Pacific District: linemen, $150 to $155, with 
exception of Edmonton where they will be paid 
$157 per month. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY 1928 


HE value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities during February, as com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was higher by $2,610,801 or 33.9 per cent 
than in the preceding month, and by $2,685,229 
or 35.2 per cent than in February last 
year; the total stood at $10,323405 during 
the month under review, as compared with 
$7,712,604 in January, 1928, and $7,638,176 in 
February, 1927. The February, 1928, total 
was the highest for that month in the record 
for the 63 cities, which goes back to 1920, 
while building costs continued lower than in 
earlier years of the record. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 700 per- 
mits for dwellings, valued at almost $3,400,000 
and nearly 1,600 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $6,860,000; the 
latter included the permit for a grain elevator 
in Vancouver, valued at $2,000,000. In Janu- 
ary, authority was given for the erection of 
some 600 dwellings and 1,200 other buildings, 


estimated at approximately $3,000,000 and 
$3,900,000, respectively. 
New Brunswick and the four Western 


Provinces reported increases in the value of 
the permits issued as compared with January, 
1928, while elsewhere comparatively small de- 
clines were indicated. The largest gain of 
$2,308,482, or 192.2 per cent, took place in 
British Columbia; this was chiefly due to the 
authorized construction of a grain elevator 
in Vancouver, already mentioned. 

As compared with February, 1927, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia registered improvement, that of 
$1,919,547, or 120.7 per cent in the last named 
being especially noteworthy. The decreases 
in the remaining provinces were small. 


Montreal recorded an increase in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1928, but a slight reduction as compared 
with February last year. In Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver there were advances 
in both comparisons. Increases over the pre- 
ceding month and the same month last 
year were also reported in Halifax, St. John, 
Three Rivers, Westmount, London, Oshawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. Thomas, Wel- 
land, Woodstock, Brandon, St. Boniface, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Lethbridge, Kam- 
loops, New Westminster, Point Grey, North 
and South Vancouver and Victoria. 

Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1928 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as the index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also 
given (1913=100). 








Average 
indexes of 
Value of permits issued | Indexes of | wholesale 
value of prices of 
Year permits building 
issued materials 
In Tn first (1920100) in first 
February | two months two months 
(1913100) 
$ $ 
1928......| 10,323,405 | 18,036,009 177-3 147-8 
1927 eet All at 008,100 | nlo,ole yale 130-8 147-3 
1926......] 7,189,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 152-7 
1925......] 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 111-6 153-5 
1924......1 4,093,800 8,554,379 84-0 167-5 
IVES. aah EG Al 9,819,169 96-5 164-3 
1922......| 4,788,105 | 8,064,642 79-3 161-6 
1921......] 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 61-7 209-7 
1920......} 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 100-0 205-2 
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The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1928 was higher by 35.4 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1927, the pre- 
vious high level of this record of nine years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 


the building permits issued by 68 cities in 
January and February, 1928, and February, 
1927. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 











63 CITIES 
———————————————————————————————————————————eoooooooooeoeoeoeeeeeaeaeaooonaeae>*$q»=$=$ $$S$S$~=~=m™S0SFSSSsaw>_—™ 
Cities February, | January, | February, Cities February, | January, | February, 
1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 1927 
$ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.1.-Charlottetown.|............ Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie.... 9,850 8,145 14,390 
Nova Scotia.......... 21,240 25,275 21,382 STROTONtON Te beaten ese 2,452,407 2,162,329 1,226,350 
CAB EN ILES Soh ne Spar igs 21,240 18,335 20,382 York and East 
New Glasgow....... Nil 2,000 1,000 York Townships.. 232,800 380,150 390,000 
*Svidne yarn aes ole Nil 4,940 Nil Welland itucceecsas - 7,000 5,355 5, 640 
New Brunswick..... 18,950 15,865 19,911 *VWindsortesscenss as 2 164,800 190,175 634,110 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil 9 HOTU yaaeetd seeker « 115525 4,000 82,860 
EMonetOn ce toevssi « Nil 3,800 15,460 Riverside........... 19,400 80,800 8,300 
PSainG VOOM. «csr. fee 18,950 12,065 4,360 Rerichyietlsilaran emer 4,100 54,100 60,950 
Quebec.............. 1,714,808 | 1,944,850 1,488,360 Walkerville......... 43,000 38,000 457,000 
*Montreal—*Maison- Woodstock.......... POH) 1,000 2,151 
MOUVOs keene: 1,303,385 | 1,225,480 1,349,485 || Manitoba............. 395,100 127,475 98,900 
*Quebec...... 2.00.5. 44,273 583,570 32,350 *Brandonecs... veaees 11,050 825 i 
Shawinigan Falls.... Nil 8,500 3,575 St. Boniface......... 19,750 17,000 2,500 
*Sherbrooke......... 11,600 Nil 4,750 + WANDIDSR sea elgmenes 364,300 109, 650 95,900 
*Three Rivers....... 80,350 27,300 36,550 || Saskatchewan....... 131,625 53,950 45,625 
*Westmount......... 275,200 100,000 61,700 *Moose Jaw.... 2,150 5,300 4,100 
Ontario.............. 4,159, 242 4,213,114 4,239,080 *Regina...... 97,775 31,650 38,375 
Belleville........... 10 8,500 1,200 *Saskatoon..... 31,700 17,000 3,150 
SBrantlord.<..esnc +> 12,979 14, 648 49,275 || Allberta............... 372,805 130,922 135,330 
C@hathamrssas es 13,100 18,000 5,000 MG@ OSA Ver oeuvre ees 328,730 101,317 104, 700 
*Fort William........ 537,300 2,920 539,300 FH GMONtOH ne ae 27,838 13,650 30,190 
Gal tyes dtnccent 2,795 900 15,225 Lethbridge. ?....2.- 15,455 15,430 _ 440 
(Gulp i a sae «asus os 22,085 1,225 40,245 Medicine Hat....... 785 525 Nil 
Sarat Gon: ake sone 238,750 250,600 99,150 || British Columbia....| 3,509,635 | 1,201,153! 1,590,088 
TIKINTSCON ane 4. else 14,170 6,77 28,310 Sam LOODS nan ee 9,400 4,00 il 
*Kitchener........... 6,531 7,196 79,674 INanalmoes. see ae 4,100 5,980 100 
MAONG OM | hse oA ey syarere 101,800 101,550 41,190 *New Westminster... 147,300 92,145 74,210 
Niagara Falls....... 20,660 55,450 136,150 Prince Rupert....... 3,8 3,700 5,175 
Oshawa. tn seac uae 106,625 51,500 94,900 FV aANCOUVED yale cis s 2,530,930 587, 640 827,810 
BOttHWA tS OIE 59,590 75,100 88,950 Point Grey... .cc.< 516,780 343,690 478,700 
Owen Sound........ 7,200 2,500 Nil North Vancouver. 46,000 29,910 43,095 
*Peterborough....... 17,860 7,515 700 South Vancouver.. 121,300 78,600 118, 450 
*Port Arthur......... 10,175 633,675 76,865 *Vactoriae cee, + soe 120,000 55,488 42,548 
*Stratiord:: 20. .405. 965 1,100 3,615 _————$<—_|——“— |_| 
*St. Catharines...... 25,475 33,910 45,030 |} Total—63 Cities...... 10,323, 405 7,712,604! 7,638,179 
*St; Thomas.<.i....> 1,000 800 820 
Shyu) Been en on 12,925 15,201 11,730 || *Total—35 Cities..... 9,082,655 | 6,479,668 5,699,554 











1 Revised total. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has received information 

_ regarding contracts recently executed by 
the Government of Canada, which included 
among their provisions the fair wages condi- 
tions sanctioned by Order in Council for the 
protection of the labour to be employed. The 
contracts (Group “A”) awarded in connection 
with the works of construction contained the 
following fair wages clause :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 


tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purpose 
cf this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonabe hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Three of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 
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Two contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed, as sanc- 
tioned by the Fair Wages Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be: withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
a Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
ows :— 


' Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
contractor, and the contractor shall be bound 


in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3 The PatAetor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in 
full. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
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proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection and completion of buildings at 
Esquimalt Dry Dock, B.C. Names of con- 
tractors, James Parfitt and Fred Parfitt, (“Par- 
fitt Brothers, Limited”), Victoria, B:C. Date 
of contract, February 18, 1928. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$15,196. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
less than Day 
$ cts 

per day 
HEXCAVALOES Me ahs Ate Erato 4 3 60 8 
@oncrete workers. s.j: 2 sc salen be 4 00 8 
IPAINTET CP tes oe eer aielcie wee 6 00 8 
IP Pic klanens sels see eae Bae < eae 9 00 8 
Carpenters. teen attra tee tes 7 00 8 
EAASTOR ET SEM rene eat Sha Mys «. Ce 8 00 8 
PUMA DERE Ae C sud eee TN eae 8 00 8 
MIGEELIGIANS 26 ThA Me atic kee. ee 7 20 8 
TInsiieh asta. Tess ee EES we 7 20 8 
Sheet, metal rogers i.) «<u seer 7 20 8 
IPAL CTU EOOLEES teen wcteian see Ee ee 6 50 8 


Construction of additional buildings at the 
Dry Dock, Esquimalt, B-C. Names of con- 
tractors, James Parfitt and Fred Parfitt (“Par- 
fitt Brothers, Limited”), Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, March 19, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$6,257. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
less than Day 
$ cts 

per day 
TUXCAV LOLS tries 6 atc matin. 3 60 8 
Concrete workers: oa: elie actor 4 00 8 
I AINGONG I. eee ohwapalee « Sistah ah 6 00 8 
Brig ka vers san tis « tetaeestlankinien: 9 00 8 
WATrDenveleuarte nas oa mcriia cian cera 7 00 8 
PlastOrensveew....cy eee RO ae 8 00 8 
PE LUTIDOLS Gee mie vec heel 8 00 8 
HMlectriciansime +. 3400. aa nna 7 20 8 
NRIs INT GS ean. at aclaes acacia tention clare VOOR 8 
Sheet metalroofers............... 7 20 8 
IPAtORt POOICES nie Adacen ede ae 6 50 8 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Interior alterations in the Public Building at 
Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractor, Kennedy 
Connor, Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 27, 1928. Amount of contract, $5,300. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
; less than day 
$ cts 
per hour 
Coneretedabourers sow eonicae snes 0 50 10 
Merrazo WOLKerse nude ncn cise cteias 1 00 8 
Carpenters and Joiners............ 0 85 8 
Ornamental iron workers..9....... 0 75 10 
IPlastenensy.s Hats ca send ete sak 1 124 8 
Painters and glaziers: ...02. 252-22 0 75 9 
PhiMN DSS ah yy hose eae teens omens 0 95 8 
SECAUMLLEIGwocntaciciwic aeicc ites Gras 0 95 8 
MEAT DLOISOLUCT Sinton rele clueielae ne aiabe 125 8 


Erection and completion of conveyers and 
chutes in Postal Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Mathews Conveyer Com- 
pany, Limited, Port Hope, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 8, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$55,395. 


‘DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” Construction, etc. 


Construction of an eight yard dipper dredge 
for service at the Hudson Bay Terminus of 
the Hudson Bay Railway. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, March 30, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $395,440. 


The manufacture, delivery and _ erection 
complete in place of the superstructure of 
“Bridge No. 10” only over the Welland Ship 
Canal at the crossing of the Canadian National 
Railways, Welland Division, including the 
taking down and loading on cars of the deck 
plate girder span now carrying the railway 
tracks across the canal at a point about 110 
feet south of the centre line of said “Bridge 
No. 10.” Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 8, 1928. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates (approximately $598, 
642.50, estimated from estimated quantities). 


The manufacture, delivery and erection 
complete in place of the superstructure of 
“Bridge No. 21” over the Welland Ship Canal 
at Clarence Street, Port Colborne, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Hamilton Bridge Works 
Company. Limited, of Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 9, 1928. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates (approximately $510,539 estim- 
ated quantities). 
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Construction and delivery of a “Steel Pon- 
toon Lock Gate Lifter” required for the Wel- 
land Canal. Name of contractors, Colling- 
wood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 26, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $25,000. 

Extending contract No. 26599, dated June 
18, 1926, for the erection of an additional pair 
of steel mitering lock gates. Name of con- 
tractors, The Steel Gates Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of supplemental agreement, March 
15, 1928. Amount of agreement, schedule 
rates. 


Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1928, for supplies ordered by 


the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 

Orders 

$ acts: 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals... 1,109 89 
Makingand repairing rubberstamps, daters, etc. 170 20 
Making up and supplying lettercarriers’ uniforms, as 
BUCA era ot eae en Me eR iret nneteret nee Ce ta eae 17,227 39 
Stamping pads inie} etc. Bee ee eek 673 05 
Bag fittings tN. st ee! tee OTN Ai 4,091 06 
Scales ce. else Ek Lyte Ale es 6 ane aan 189 99 
Rural mal poxesaare. eee eee eee 26,225 00 
LsBUGER HOROMIA Note nl ok fe ee 1,182 55 








Australian Maternity Allowances 


The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Maternity Allowances, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, for the year ending June 30, 1927, re- 
cently received by the Department, details 
the number of claims granted and rejected, 
expenditure and cost of administration during 
the twelve months period. During the year 
132,056 claims were paid, and 1,122 rejected. 
The amount paid in maternity allowances was 
£660,280, while the cost of administration was 
£16,181. Since the Act became effective on 
October 10, 1912, 1,952,640 claims have been 
paid and 8,555 claims have been rejected, 
while the amount paid in allowances totalled 
£9,763,198, the total cost of administration 
being £202,732. 

Under the Commonwealth Maternity Act, 
1912, a sum of £5 is paid to every mother 
giving birth to a child in Australia, subject to 
residence qualifications. These allowances are 


Child Protection in Ontario 


The report of the Provincial Secretary of 
Ontario for the branch of his department 
charged with the administration of the laws 
for the protection of children shows that 686 
children were taken care of last year by being 
made wards of Children’s Aid Societies by 
court orders. Altogether, since the inaugura- 
tion of this service some thirty-four years ago, 
27,243 children have been assisted in this way. 
The work is done through Children’s Aid So- 
cieties throughout the Province, which last 
year raised the sum of $403,126, mainly 


claimed and paid, irrespective of the financial 
status of the mother, and no distinction is 
made between married and unmarried 
mothers. Certain groups of persons are ex- 
cluded—natives, because they are cared for 
through other means, and Asiatics. Only one 
allowance is paid for a confinement, regard- 
less of whether there are one or more chil- 
dren at birth. If the child was not born alive 
or dies within 12 hours after birth, the claim- 
ant must present a medical certificate to the 
effect that the child was a viable child, this 
provision being added to avoid payments for 
intentional abortions. The administration of 
the law is under the Treasury Department, 
the actual duties of administration being dele- 
gated to a commissioner of allowances, an 
assistant commissioner, and such deputy com- 
missioners aS are necessary. 


through voluntary effort, and spent $412,642 in 
their operations. 

Commenting on this work the report says: 
“Our Ontario system of child-protection is 
made effective through “the organization of 
local Children’s Aid Societies composed of 
progressive citizens who from a desire to be 
of service give freely of their time and thought. 
Over sixty of these societies are in active 
operation and the publicity given to their 
proceedings assures the prompt exposure of 
child neglect or ill-treatment and the creation 
of healthy and happy social conditions.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘TH weekly family budget in terms of re- 

tail prices moved to slightly lower levels 
during the month, while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
advanced. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.92 at the begin- 
ning of March, as compared with $11.03 for 
February; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 for 
March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 
for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; 
$10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 
1921; $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to a substantial sea- 
sonal fall in the price of eggs, but there were 
slight declines also in the prices of sirloin 
steak, fresh pork, bacon, lard, granulated 
sugar and butter. Slight increases occurred 
in the prices of beef roast, mutton, beans, 
evaporated apples and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.15 at the be- 
ginning of March, as compared with $21.25 for 
February; $21.29 for March, 1927; $21.77 for 
March, 1926; $21 for March, 1925; $21 for 
March, 1924; $21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 
for March, 1922 ; $23.87 for March, 1921; 
$25.01 for March, 1920; $20 for March, 1918; 
and $1435 for March, 1914. Fuel was un- 
changed. An increase in rent was reported 
from Woodstock. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, advanced to 152.8 for March, as 
compared with 150.8 for February; 148.7 for 
March, 1927; 160.0 for March, 1926; 161.6 for 
March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 159.9 for 
March, 1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 for 
March, 1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; and 
194.3 for March, 1918. Fifty prices quota- 
tions advanced, twenty-nine declined and one 
hundred and fifty-seven were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
advanced and four were lower. The Vege- 
tables and their Products group and the Ani- 
mals and their Products group showed sub- 
stantial advances, the former due mainly to 
higher prices for grains and vegetables, and 
the latter due mainly to higher prices for but- 


ter. In this group eggs declined substantially. 
The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group and the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group were slightly higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group; the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In the former the increase was due 
mainly to higher prices for potatoes, butter, 
cheese, lard, pork products and apples, while 
in the latter the advance was due mainly to 
higher prices for materials for the textile and 
clothing industries. for the miiling and other 
industries, as well as for miscellaneous pro- 
ducers’ materials. Materials for the metal- 
working industries, for the chemical-using in- 
dustries and for the meat-packing industries 
were slightly lower. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were substantially 
higher, increases in the prices of grains, raw 
sugar, potatoes, hogs, fish, cotton, silk, wool, 
silver and spelter more than offsetting lower 
prices for rubber, cattle, eggs, lemons, oranges, 
copper, lead and tin. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods advanced slightly, due mainly 
to higher prices for flour, sugar, butter, cheese, 
canned vegetables, pork products, boots and 
shoes. Domestic farm products, articles of 
marine origin and articles of forest origin ad- 
vanced, while articles of mineral origin were 
slightly lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics is based upon the 
prices of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 
being taken as the base, that is equal to 100, 
the figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LaBour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A de- 
scription of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
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the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current mcnth and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from month 
to month, from city to city, ete. The prices 
of foods and groceries in each city, except milk 
and bread, are the averages of quotations re- 
ported to the Department and to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by a number of represen- 
tative butchers and grocers in each. The prices 
of fuel and the rates for rent are reported by 
the correspondents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Labour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-romed houses of two classes in dis- 
tricts extensively occupied by workingmen. The 
first class is of houses in good condition, favour- 
ably located in such districts with good modern 
conveniences. The second class is of houses in 
fair condition less desirably located, but still 
fairly central, without modern conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABour GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. 
For some articles comparatively large quanti- 
ties are included owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples and 
prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these usually 


affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is exag- 
gerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. | 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazeTrs a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in. progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above-mentioned 
supplement, the figures in the food group in 


(Continued on page 424) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAYt 











Commodities |Quan-] (t) (. 1910 | 1913 |Mar.|}Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|/Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 














tity |1900) 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 |1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928) 1928 
5 Clee ti Oo Wien LGC arc. T Cr Tl) e. acOm, F Grint ferret BL eOnt |. C. pie, it cei So. 0, 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 lbs.]27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 44-4] 66-6] 71-4] 74-6] 69-2) 56-6] 55-0} 54-4} 55-2] 58-0) 58-0] 67-0] 66-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 32-8] 33-2] 47-6} 50-4) 48-8) 43-6] 32-2] 30-2] 29-0} 29-2) 31-6} 32-2] 39-2) 39-6 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7| 17-3) 17-9} 26-0] 27-4] 26-3] 26-1) 19-7] 18-5} 18-3] 18-4] 19-3) 20-2) 22-4) 22-0 
Mutton, roast 1 © {11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1) 20-9) 22-1] 32-3] 30-9) 33-9] 31-9] 26-6) 27-6] 27-4] 28-9] 29-5] 29-2) 29-8) 30-1 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-2) 20-5) 34-4) 35-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5) 26-5) 23-1) 25-3] 29-7] 28-6) 25-3} 25-1 
at 2 © 121-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 36-8] 65-2] 68-0] 71-6] 68-2} 52-4) 51-4] 46-6] 47-8) 54-8] 53-8] 50-6) 50-6 
acon reak- 4 
fast... ....| 1 “ 115-41 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-9) 27-2) 46-5) 49-3] 52-6] 54-5] 40-5) 40-3) 34-9) 34-4] 41-9] 39-8) 36-8) 35-8 
Lard, pure.. 2 “ 126-2! 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 37-2] 68-0] 69-2) 79-2) 59-4] 43-0] 45-6] 43-6] 47-0} 49-4] 44-6] 43-8) 43-4 
Eggs, fresh.. ane 1 doz}|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7) 37-0) 33-9] 58-9] 54-6) 73-9] 55-0} 50-7| 52-3) 47-7| 52-5) 46-4) 50-9} 51-8) 46-1 
Ep ions 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 33-3] 29-1] 50-5] 49-2] 63-3] 50-6] 45-6) 41-9) 40-3] 45-7| 38-7] 44-7| 44-2] 40-1 
tN pea a Seve Sr 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6} 53-4] 52-8] 72-0) 82-2) 90-6] 90-6) 76-2] 71-4] 74-4) 78-2] 73-2) 73-2) 73-8! 73-8 
Aer , dairy...| 2 lbs.}44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 61-2! 67-0) 97-6]103-4/132-6]106-2| 75-0) 91-6} 87-0] 72-6] 91-2} 86-8) 84-6) 83-2 
Mm le cream- 

Foe ON bce 1 “ |25-5| 27-71 31-9] 33-9] 35-5] 38-7| 54-3] 58-0] 72-9) 63-0] 43-5] 53-5] 49-11 40-6] 50-7] 48-6 46-4 45-6 
Gieeaa’ old.. 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5} 21-2 ath 33-1) 35-8] 40-7] 39-0) 31-1)§34-3|§32-2|§30-11§32-7)§30-7|§32-2)§32-3 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ 114-6} 15-7] 17-5) 19-1) 19-2 30-4] 34-4] 38-2] 37-7) 28-41§34-3]§32-2/§30-1/§32-7]§30-7)|$32-2)§32-3 
Breads. eivicn 4. 115 “ 155-5 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 64-5 $0. 3 114-5]118-5}136-5)127-5)105-0)102-0/100-5}120-0)114-0}114-0)115-5}115-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ {25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0) 38-0) 67-0} 67-0] 76-0] 66-0) 48-0)§44-0)§42-0)§62-0/§54-0/§53 -0/§52 -0) §52-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-0] 24-0) 37-5] 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 32-0) 29-0] 30-0) 31-5} 31-5 
ae Bae EAE ots 2 “ 10-4) 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 12-4] 20-6] 24-2] 32-0] 24-0) 19-2/§20-6}$21-0/§21-6)/§21-8)§21-8/$21-2|§21-2 

eans, and- 
pinehot > 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8! 12-4] 12-0) 18-2] 33-6] 26-0} 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 17-0] 17-0) 16-4] 15-8} 16-4) 15-6) 16-6 
pples evapor- 
pbteden 3 s--. 1 “© | 9-9] 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 12-5) 13-5] 21-3) 22-2] 28-7) 22-9) 22-6] 21-0} 18-9} 20-7] 19-6] 20-0} 19-4] 20-3 
runes,medium 
pose ‘ “ 111-5] 9-6]. 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-8) 17-1] 20-0) 27-0} 21-4] 18-4] 19-2) 16-3) 15-6) 15-7) 15-1) 13-4) 13-3 
ugar, granul- 
ated... ....... “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 32-8) 42-4] 47-6) 72-8] 50-4] 34-4] 45-6) 48-4] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4) 32-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 15-0) 20-0) 22-2] 33-8) 24-0) 16-4] 21-6) 23-2] 17-0} 15-0) 16-0) 15-0) 15-2 
Tea, black......] 3 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7| 8-9} 8-6) 9-9] 12-7] 15-7) 16-4} 14-3] 13- 61§15-5/§17-4|§17-9|§17-9|§17-9|§18-0 §17-9 
Tea, green......} + “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 10-1] 12-1] 15-3) 16-9} 15-7] 14-7/$15-5)§17-4)$17-9/$17-9/§17-9)$18-0) §17-9 
Offee.......... 24 © | 8.61 8-8) 8-9] 9-41 9-5} 10-0] 10-2] 12-1] 15-2] 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 13-6 ae 15-3} 15-4] 15-2) 15-2 
Potatoes... 2 pks.]24-1] 28-0} 30-3) 36-0} 40-5] 61-0) 72-2) 56-3)140-3) 57-4} 52-0] 40-8] 53-7] 50-5} 98-0} 61-3) 54-2) 55:4 
Vinegar.........jMeqt.| -7} -7| -7| +8! -8 8 9g} +9 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 me 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BILMOOUSs cee.-ca1k se sok 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-68) 8-36/12-66)13-05/15 -98)13 -23)10-54)10-79/10-58/10-74)11-46)11- 05/11 -03 10- 92 
c c c Cc. c 


Starch, laundry] } lb. 2:9] 3-0| 3-1] 3-2] 3-1 3-31 4-6] 4-7 4-6] 4e7| 4-1) 4-ol 4-0} dea) dea} aa] dea) fea 


cr fe fe | a | ee ff ff es 


Coal, anthracite Me ton|39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-6] 53-5) 71-7| 80-6] 92-8]118-4/108-7]118-0)110-7/105-1/112-7/105-3|102-81102-8 
Coal, bitumin- 














OUB 2.86 5.000% « 131-1! 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 38-6] 37-6) 57-9) 61-4] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 69-2) 64-6] 65-7) 64-5) 63-8) 63-8 
Wood, ie yaaa x ‘ ed. 32-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 41-9] 41-6) 68-6) 77-9] 77-5) 88-3) 78-7) 79-8) 78-2] 77-7) 76-7| 76-1] 75-4) 75-4 
Wood, soft.. “ 122-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-9] 30-3) 49-4! 55-6) 59-4) 65-9) 58-5) 59-4] 57-5) 56-2] 55-6} 56-0) 56-2) 56-2 
Com oil’ kao u ‘ln Ges: 24-0) 24-5} 24-4) 23-7] 23-7] 23-0) 26-3) 28-1] 33-1) 38-8) 31-8] 31-4 bail 6) 30-6] 30-1] 31-8) 31-2) 31-1 

$ $ 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-91) 1-86) 2-74) 3-04) 3-30] 3-98) 3-46) 3-63) 3-46) 3-34) 3-41) 3-34) 3-29) 3-29 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RGM. «of. <3 gates 4 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-77] 3-96) 4-56) 4-90) 5-69) 6-62) 6-91) 6-96] 6-92| 6-88] 6-86) 6-85) 6-89) 6-90 
$ 
t{Totals....]... ... 9-37)/10-50)12-76) 14-02] 14-35 )14-21)20-00/20-99/25 01/23 -87/20- 96/21 -42/21-00/21-00/21-77/21- 29/21 - 25) 21-15 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $|] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-46) 8-48}12-61/13-60/16-24/13-75)10-83)11-12)10-58)11-12 i“ 72 10-96}10-95)10-85 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34) 6-70) 7-45)11-07/11-18]14-17/12-21] 9-80} 9-73) 9-61] 9-82/10-97/10-12] 9-84] 9-58 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-36, 8-44/12-61/12-94/15-80/13-40| 10-78) 11-01) 10-88/10-98/12-08]11-08]11-02/10-86 
Qupbec4isiyek bu.sb bk 5-15} 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-23) 8-14)12-62)12-57/15-26]12-78)10-10)10-57|10-17}10-14/11-16}10-35]10-22}10-11 
Qnbario} 005 sib. 5 hk 5-01} 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-60) 8-32)12-72/12-86)16-03}12-99)10-39/10-71/10-55]10-47/11-53]11-12)11-04]10-97 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-28} 8-51/12-07)13-34/15-90)13 - 18) 10-41/10-27)10-03}10-43]10-52]10¢42)10-59110-56 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-24] 8-46)12-63)13-68)15-67]13-32]10-58]10-62/10-13}11-09]10-92)11-35)11-29]11-04 
Albertar....bo05 29-2 6-02} 6°50] 8-00) 8-33] 8-35) 8-40)12-98}13-29)15-78]13-16}10-17)10-41/10-15]11-04)10-84]10-95}11-14]10-91 
British Columbia....| 6-90) 7-74) 8-32] 9-13) 8-91} 8+72/12-95)14-13]16-95/14-21/11-47)11-50}11-38]11-95]12-03/11-79)12-05/11-91 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *Yor electric light see text. 


t{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 




















a S| 4 #6 zs} S o |] 8 
7 rd v4 by Ss 2S aE, ., cr > ha SD by 
LOCALITY s 8 ‘sé = 2 S 3 3 wo 8 as 38 oe a2 
ao) @e | 8d] So) a6] as | es | 23 1 8Ss) eae] eo | ad 
ele Sol 2g | Sey Bes loi a! ieee | ba orl deca es |i bede malities 
2/88/28] 88] oS! 8 | $2 | 88 | ees) sss] sa | gs 
= 2 1 ® | bet 
a le |e |a |& = =| a a a fs 
cents} cents} cents} cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-3 | 28:1 | 26-0 | 19-8 | 15-7 22°0 30-1 25-1 25:3 35°8 40-4 57-3 
Nova Scotia (average).........| 31-4 | 27-0 | 24-0 | 18-8 | 15-5 16-3 24-6 26-0 24-4 (34-9 38-8 57-5 
ASV GEV ica elnie clad eine 35°6 | 29-1 | 27-5 | 22-6 | 19-7 18-2 25°5 28-1 25°3 34-1 388 | 49°5 
2—New Glasgow........... 29-5 | 26 21 16°3 | 18-3 14 21°7 25°5 25 36°6 39°2 59°5 
BE TATUNOrSty. tos hen te canoe. 26 24-3 | 17-6 | 15-4 | 12-8 15 25 24 23-3 36-9 41-4 59-2 
SF alifaxine’.\ae son's sats ore 34-6 | 27°3 | 27-6 | 20-6 | 16-9 15:7 28-3 26-8 24-6 29-7 34-1 58-3 
5—Windsors eves siete lobe 32-5 | 30 25 20 15 19 22-5 26-5 — 25 38-3 42-5 62-5 
GasLEULO. . qaieenat te eke | aoe 25 25 18 15 DG eh hdl (RS eae 25 25 83-5 37-7 55-8 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown .| 26-2 | 25 23 18-1 | 14-4 14 20 23°7 22 31-6 35-8 50 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-5 | 25-9 | 23-8 | 18-9 | 14-9 18-0 24-8 26-3 25-0 35-2 40-7 59-9 
8—Moncton................ 30 23:7 | 20-2 | 16-7 | 12-8 17-5 25 28-5 24- 35 40-7 60-4 
O=Sr.JOlN ys 4. sere tese eos 36-1 | 26-8 | 25-4} 17-4 | 15-1 14-8 26-7 26-1 24-2 28-4 32 60:6 
10—Fredericton............. 33-5 | 27-5 | 28 23-2 | 17-1 19-5 22-7 25 26-6 35-2 40-2 58-6 
11=—Bathurst.ect cet. acts 26-2 | 25:4 | 21-4] 18-1 | 14-6 ZO alte oe 25-7 25 42 50 
Quebec (average)............. 27-4 | 25-2 | 25-0 | 16-9 | 12-1 18-3 26-2 21-9 23-2 31-2 34-6 56-7 
12—Quebec................. 27-4 | 26-8 | 22-1 | 17-6} 13-1 20:4 28-4 21-8 23°6 32°3 34°8 53°5 
18—Three Rivers........... 26-4 | 26-1 | 27-7] 17-9 | 12-4 18-8 24°7 21-6 24 31-7 36-6 58-6 
14—Sherbrooke............. 85-2 | 29-2 | 82-9 | 23-1 | 13-7 17°5 31°7 28-3 26 30-2 33-9 59-9 
15 ores baa. Ge ee 21-7 | 22-3 | 22 15-3 | 11-3 16-7 21-7 17-3 22-2 82°5 40 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-6 | 21-2 | 20-2 | 14 11-4 18-7 23°3 19-2 19 28 31-7 55 
17 Std Obnss tt in. tn cee. 23 22-5 | 23 12-5 | 10 21-5 27-5 21-5 21-5 S206 [Loewe ee 58-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23 22-5 | 18 16-7 | 11-3 20 21 20-7 24-3 35 35 55 
19—Montreal................ 35-1 | 29-6 | 31-5 | 17-5 | 13-9 16-8 31 23-2 22-6 30 32-1 57-4 
20S ELUNE gan: oie tc cre 33-6 | 26-7 | 27-6 | 17-7 | 11-6 14-5 26-7 23-3 25-3 28-7 32:3 57-8 
Ontario (average)............ 35-2 | 29-8 | 27-0 | 20-8 | 16-4 24-5 30-4 24-9 25-4 32-8 37-0 56-2 
TULA Wie tis xr ade t easyer sete 32-2 | 25-9 | 26-6 | 18-8 | 12-3 21-8 27-2 24-8 24 31-9 36°5 58 
22—Brockville.............. 35-4 | 30 26-6 | 18-7 | 15-2 17-3 30-2 23°5 24-4 35°7 40-1 55-9 
25 IDEStOD. Le hes cei. 32-2 | 26-9 | 24-3 | 18-7 | 13-2 18-4 26-3 22-8 22-1 31- 37-1 53°4 
24—Belleville............... 33-2 | 27-2 | 28 19-8 | 15-4 27 31-7 23-8 21°7 37°5 41-1 58 
25—Peterborough........... 37 82-4 | 27-9 | 22-7 | 17-3 26°6 27 23:1 26:5 32 35°2 57°5 
26--Oshawartynna.. eeese toe 37-7 | 31-4 | 27-3 | 21-7 | 18-4 27°3 31-8 24-6 26-8 35-5 38-1 56-1 
27 OTUs bial ie, Ee ee 3 33-3 | 29-2 | 25-8 | 20-2 | 17-1 24-2 asl 25-2 25-2 32-4 36-7 54 
Beal OLOUGOS satis cba achoe 36-6 | 29-7 | 29 19-7 | 16-9 23-5 33-1 24-2 26-2 35-4 40-4 55:4 
29—Niagara Falls........... 37-8 | 32-6 | 31-7 | 22-1 | 16-6 28-2 83°3 25-7 27-6 32-9 36 55-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33 29-2 | 27-2 | 18-2 | 16 7 ATER al i RD 24-3 25 28-4 31-6 50-4 
Si=-Hamrltoneo.escd ace ee 36-1 | 29-4 | 29-1 | 20-2 | 17-7 Baea | kescee te 7 fal Sead 31-7 36-3 55°7 
32—-Brantiord.:<sse.. Beenie 37-4 |. 32-5 | 28:3, | 21 17-4 23°5 30°5 24 26 30 33°7 57°1 
SO UXEUL GE os Aectrord craateraiee exorertess 35 29-7 | 26:2 | 19-5 | 17-6 24-6 31 25 24-3 32-4 35°5 54-4 
Ba -AMOIDM a. haar Exe civ oe 31°6 | 27-7 | 25-1 || 20 17-3 26:1 26°7 21:7 25 274 32:4 52 
35—Kitchener...............| 34:2 | 29-7 | 24-9 | 21-2 18 25-8 31-5 PE yal > Pees Se 26-3 31-6 53 
36—Woodstock.............. 35-6 | 30-1 | 27-4 | 20-7 | 16-6 20 27°5 23 24-7 31-4 34°3 51 
S1—DULAtLOLG at nach eh 35 30 24-3 | 20-1 16 25°8 30-8 23 8 21 30-5 34-2 56-2 
88—London.... 0.26. en ee eas 35-7 | 29-6 | 28-1 | 20-9 | 15-4 23-2 27-8 24-5 23-5 33-6 37-9 57 
39—St. Thomas............. 34-1 | 29 25-5 | 19 16-7 23-9 27:6 23°8 23°7 32 35°7 55-8 
40—Chatham.........00.0.- 34-9 | 80-4 | 26-2 | 20-5 | 16-6 25-4 29°3 23 28°4 31-7 36°5 57-5 
41 ——Windsors. tu «bese ee sos 383°9 | 27-9 | 27-1 | 20-3 | 13-8 25:5 32-2 24-4 22°8 30-6 35-3 56:4 
Fo AID ee ee eh a 34 29-2 | 27-5 | 21-6 | 18-7 27 31 24-6 26-8 30-2 35 58-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 32°5 | 27-5 | 22 19-5 | 16 26:7 24 25 25 84-2 38 52-5 
44—-North Bay............. 41:6 | 35 32 25-6 | 16 26:7 31 25-2 25°3 30-3 34-2 55°4 
Ad SUADULY; + bench «te DekeleOOeD yop 4s ebUak | 2a"c Lee e 26-3 31-5 30 26-2 35-8 42-6 59-5 
46——CODaIl bv edreneeretie 35 30 25 22: 5lolb OB waedid natealiitoke 28 29 37 41-4 60-4 
47 IININS se ee cen 35 Ol 7 ft 20°79 122-31 17-4 25 82-5 28°3 26°3 32-6 36°6 54 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-3 | 34-6 | 33-4 | 24-6 | 17-1 27-1 36°6 28°3 28°8 37 40-6 62-6 
49—Port Arthur............. 34-2 | 26-1 | 23-3 | 19-6 | 17-2 23-7 35-7 23-1 27-7 37-8 42-9 61 
50—Fort William............ 32-8 | 25-4 } 23 19-3 | 16-4 20-7 32-2 24- 27- 39-3 42-8 61-7 
Manitoba (average)......... ,-| 84-3 | 24-7 | 24-3] 17-1 | 13-4 18-2 28-0 22-2 21-9 36-1 41-9 56-7 
51—Winnipeg................ 32-3 | 24-8 | 26-2 | 17-1 | 13-7 18-1 27-5 22-5 23-7 36-9 41-8 54-6 
62—Brandon) 3... 7... 2)... ss. 30°3 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 17-1 | 18-1 18-2 28-5 21-9 20 35-2 41-9 58-7 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 31-8 | 25-3 | 23-8 | 17-7 | 14-6 19-6 32-7 24-7 24-5 44-3 49-5 61-5 
53—Reginarty i. Ms Uke a 30-4 |] 22-7} 21-2] 15-6 | 13-7 17-8 32-1 23 18-7 43-4 48-2 63-2 
54—Prince Albert........... 30 25 24 18-3 | 16- 20 33°3 25 28-3 48-3 52-5 60 
§5—Saskatoon............ | 30 24-5 | 22-7 | 17-9 | 13-4 18-8 31-7 25 23-3 44-1 49-6 58-6 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 36-6 | 29-1 | 27-4 | 19-1} 15-1 21-7 33°7 25-6 27-5 41-5 47-7 64-3 
Alberta (average)............. 32-9 | 26-1 | 24-2] 19-2 | 15-0 21-5 33-2 24-0 25-6 40-8 46-9 53-7 
57—Medicine Hat........... 31-7 | 25 25-8 | 19-3 | 16-2 20-7 35-5 24-5 28-7 46 50 50 
58—Drumbheller............. 36°5 | 30 26-5 | 25 16-5 24 32°5 28 25 45 50 60 
59—Edmonton.............. 33°4 | 25-7 | 24-41 17-3 | 13-9 21-8 34-6 24-7 23-5 37:2 43-7 49-7 
60 Calearye. frit Meson oer 30°7 | 25 22-8 | 16-4 | 13-5 20-3 30°7 23°8 25 42-5 49-3 57 
61—Lethbridge............. 32°53 | 20 21235718 14-8 20°5 32-5 19-2 25°6 33-1 41-6 52 
British Columbia (average)..| 37-7 | 31-2 | 29-2 | 22-7 | 19-8 26-1 38-1 30-4 29-7 46-6 52-0 61-8 
OS HOInle Mess rae ccc mene 35 30 27 20 16 23 °3 35 31-7 30-7 46-3 50-7 55-6 
63—Nelson.................. 35 30 30 25 20 Zor Paiste ns 3 35 30° 42-5 48-7 60 
64 Drail 0 cee hed 38-8 | 33:2 | 30 25-9 | 22-5 28 40 34-1 29:7 50-6 57°5 64:3 
65—New Westminster....... 38-4 | 32 28-1 | 22-4 | 20 27°4 35°6 26°3 29-8 42-8 47-8 60 9 
66—Vancouver.............. 8-1 | 30-1 | 28-9 | 20-2 | 19-2 25°5 38-1 26°4 28:7 44-1 49-9 63:5 
Oi VACLOLTID wo 6.ccasars ce. 38-9 | 32-1 | 30-2] 22-3 | 20-2 26°6 35-5 27-5 24-7 47-1 51-9 62°3 
68—Nanaimo............... 4 30 26-7 | 22-3 | 22-3 28°3 45 SON cane 7-2 50-7 | 65 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37-5 | 32-5 | 32-5 | 23-5 | 18-5 24-5 37-5 32-5 34-2 52-5 58-7 63 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1928 




















Fish Eggs Butter 
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2/4 = a e ro) 5 “aie (i 8 a a we 

asi ee oe). & & 3 Bog] 22 | [sy 33 
eS rl seo | aes el Bs RO | oo6 a Hes s| 2% | DHS [mms a aes Ss 
Pao] sem | Gao os o°g O'om = Ca nS -0?9 |Sa ad & ai ~ 
Dan | Og Oa N | | Og a ead : a! . r= es pq ge 
8/285 /928| as | os | 288] 28 |eoes] 28 [Pgs lsess] 2 | 22s] 34 
Bes |isaa | JHs 3m 3° q2a] £2 Saal 8a ogal842na|l san ae) 
6) a) = 0) Q fy oO 4 fy 6) b=) A 6) 





























cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


19-6 oh 20-5 14-0 59-4 20-7 20-3 36-6 21-7 46-1 40-1 12-3 41-6 45-6 





6h | eit hn | eon ireara 56-0 17-5 18-8 28-2 21-9 49-8 43-2 11-7 43-1 47-8 
12 GU OO Tl oo gape Sal ap arma aoe 50-70 17°6 14-6 28 21-6 53 42-6 |b 12-14 41 44 8/1 
2-20 hg, SURED | con es shee « 6 17-1 20°7 33-4 20-2 52°3 39 12-14 42-8 48-3 | 2 
18 ID?) Pers Suess dh as 50 18-4 15-5 24-7 21 47 43 9 44 48-2 | 3 
15 BD PVA Cs cemats Me sane fee 50 16-5 15-4 26:2 23°2 49-6 44 |al2-5- 40-2 47-1} 4 
13-3 
Se EMT a's eon e dl cp deems are ft ss aptge 3 0 60 18-5 21°7 32°8 25 Ale. 10 46-7 50 5 
Sabo dou] Actobae bale apse lesen eseaaboe 16-9 25 24-1 20-4 49-2 47-3 12 43-8 48-4 | 6 
sapeabas OD Wile te aeatae gees ta] 4 (OO 19-4 20°7 36-7 22°2 38°6 30-4 9-10 37-4 43 7 
15-5 LT Batata 10-0 56-9 17-9 18-3 34-6 2-1 45-1 39-6 12-1 42-1 45-0 
12 SMB) Pekan tie 10 60 18-3 18 35-7 21-2 50 42 10-12 44-2 46-1 | 8 
18 BON Wks bere ose 10 6 16-4 15-5 38-3 20°8 45-5 35-2 ja 13-5 40-6 44-7 | 9 
20 Deh Wee wew sic dle samp sO 55-60 19 18-3 38 21°2 46 41 12- 43+7 44-7 |10 
148 lboetradan | eavtropiae| ona 18 21°5 26-2 25 BO°T Peasecss« 12 40 44-3 |11 
17-1 30-4 21-6 10-6 59-3 a1 19-8 30-2 21-0 49-3 40-4 12-1 39-4 42-3 | 
10 25 PAU Ao gor 50 20°5 21-3 34-3 222 49-6 39°8 14 36-8 42-2 |12 
15-20 “go iRoaws Sage 10 60 25 20°7 26 22-4 54-5 41-6 13 40 41-5 {13 
15-20 ODF vy Wings toons oe ie) ee 21 18 31-5 20-1 48-4 41-5 ja 11-1 39 41-5 |14 
20-25 BOY Abe Sete Cis dl sey ans os 60 20 20 32 20°6 43-7 35 Ta an anacss 41 415 
Ape aE Paes dedie | age | ReaIO a ORE] OP ASHER | CI CICEREE | [POAT ae 24-2 19-5 44-3 35 10 Tea ata See (10 
Sip ax88t |e aso 18-20 10 60 20 18 34-4 20 49-2 45 10 39 41-5 17 
Bro odacie | ees Saas | tins See 8 OO Meee scala. ot 25 22°9 50-4 43-3 la 12-5 40-6 45-3 |18 
20 30-35 | 25-30 |........ 75 21 21-9 31-8 19-6 54-6 42 14 40-5 43-2 19 
LOMA OOF Pll no Sean: 10 60 20°+4 17-7 32°7 21-7 48-6 40-8 12 39°8 42-7 |20 
18-7 31-1 22-1 12-2 63-6 20-2 19-9 39-9 20-9 47-6 42-0 12-5 41-4 45-1 
18 30 22 Ue Os | icles see 19-9 20-4 45-9 20-4 54 3 12 40-4 43-3 |21 
iE | ke Atstrdlegege i ke3 | Pete SR | (Ass ae 21 19-2 42-5 22-4 46 10 38-5 43°83 |22 
15 35 22 B20 Nat cs eo « 17-8 17 37-1 19-1 48-1 41-2 10 39-4 42-3 23 
abedioct 30 25 i Ol Raps Soar 23 24 36-7 21-4 42-6 37-2 ja 9 45-7 42-8 |24 
20 32 ZB} Warsranys,c's « 60 18-6 22 39-2 22-3 43-8 40 10 39-1 43 25 
20 30 EEO Ml ore ately Oe AN eo cee ses 22°5 17:5 37-8 21 52 50 1 43-7 45 {26 
2 3 17-20 TU) ene es « 16-5 20-7 35°6 20-4 42-6 39-3 | 10-12 40-2 45-4 |27 
15-18 } 30-32 PB Bae aioe os 72 22+4 17-5 44 20-6 52°3 42 |a 12-5 41-4 45-8 |28 
3 2DY Winaaeet «elle cep +s « 21-7 21-1 41-8 20-1 47-2 41-8 | 12-13 40 46-4 {29 
16 35 20 OTe eqeia'e a 18-1 21-5 39°3 18-5 45-6 42 | 13 42-6 45-1 |30 
20 30 AV) lesbo cage 60 18-8 18-3 45 20°4 50°6 43-6 13 41-4 45-5 {31 
20 30 25 AD: We wanes sie 20°6 17-5 41-5 19-5 46°6 42-1 ja 12-5 43-2 44-1 132 
15 33 22 Doe Mas cpp.s ss 20°8 20 39-2 19-8 44-1 38 ja 11°8 43-3 44-4 133 
20 30 CO” Bs creas Hae cee ass 21-7 17-3 39-3 20 51°5 44-2 12 4] 44-6 |34 
Hes cine | eebey cea 2S? Wop wens sl DO 20 20°6 32-5 18-5 43-6 39°8 12 40-1 43°6 135 
20 OD | Haseers eds ss ope etsioll syeistetoesers 18-3 21-7 38-1 18-7 38-6 36-7 10 39-7 43-3 |36 
22 35 OD? | fesse 6 dae sae op 3 21+2 20-2 36:8 19-9 46-3 40-4 12 39-6 44-4 137 
1 25 PUA BAB Agere 50 19-8 20-1 40-9 20-4 45-4 41-8 11 39-7 45-1 138 
20-25 30 TH 2b Foe cain so + 50 21-2 18-5 45-5 20-6 43-8 41-5 12 44-2 44 9 139 
2 35 +25 WA, be o Sea 21-2 | 24-2 36:2 19-8 42-5 38 14 42 45-5 [40 
20 35 25-28 pt aoe were o's 20-1 20-6 46°1 19-4 49-6 43-5 14 45 45-9 |41 
20 30 ZOE Alege stoge eto Al eas: atelo.s oe 18-6 20-1 45-9 21 45-8 41-7 12 41-7 44-7 142 
adeasoce |ralootbge De Bae die es tas dep soll py OO 18-7 39-2 20 41-7 40-3 12 41-2 42°5 |43 
nAGO EH |[e dean badd | Abs ae | PAB: saieae 18-5 21-2 40 21:2 50°4 48 12 44-5 j44 
hsbeyadok 25 25 10 75 20-4 19-1 34-8 24 54-2 49-8 15 39°5 46-3 145 
Seog ea 30 1D Wea oti aD 21-2 19-5 35-1 23°8 55-9 40 17”. Ios. saamelrert Socal ae 
8 Abeagoe | es Hage SO Ne oh so al oe cue vet eee 20 34 24 57-5 45-8 ja 16-7 45 47-6 |47 
aAaCn oe |eAeS done |Pacasdas IP Se Gidds | Pao asec 21 20-4 42-5 21-7 55°6 49-6 13 39-7 45-8 48 
18-20 30 22 Voll [ORs sae. 20-4 18-4 44-1 24-5 45-4 40 ja 14-3 43 48-6 |49 
1 25 ae bi ae 80 19-8 20 40-9 23 °4 45-2 40 |a 14-3 41 48-9 |50 
persia sts 30-0 rT Bapgcorearan | Rearemeaetegs, (pam (Be) 18-5 37°79 21-4 47-2 38-5 12-5 40-9 46-1 
18 30 SD Ncw are Mabie e+ 2 18-8 18-7 42-6 20°8 49-9 40-3 13 41-6 47-8 151 
CABS Soot 30 13H om cng vs dep erp ss dl B eOeS 18-3 32°7 21-9 44-5 36°6 12 40-2 44-3 152 
26-9 30-6 15-0 BBO Neo ans «2's 24-7 22-5 33-2 23-1 41-5 35-1 12-6 40-1 47-0 
25 30 DT ace ap ose Ui hlowe ope 4's © 23°7 21-8 36-8 21-9 44-2 33-1 la 12-5 42 46-8 153 
30 30 12 OY Pawraee 6's 25 20:3 24-8 24-3 Teg) BERNE 12 41-6 48 154 
25-30 | 30-35 15 YVR | eal 25 22-7 31-1 24-1 43-3 37-7 13 40-3 45-3 155 
25 30 EY Wore cists #'e o ahcatate'e 8's 25 25 40-2 22 41-1 34-6 13 36-6 47-8 156 
21-7 27-8 16-3 BBS os ciepeis'e's 24-1 23°0 36-8 22-0 39°79 34-2 12-2 40-9 474-1 
fess oe 30 16 7 gs | eee ASR 25 38-4 25-4 38°4 31°5 12 42-8 48-8 |57 
1 Te BAe SS | BN : 25 25 30 21 40-8 40 |a 12:5 42°5 47-5 158 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17-5 gO i tecsteieig'e 21-7 24 32-1 222 41-5 32°3 ja 12-5 41-2 46-1 |59 
15 AS Haeceey '0% 20-6 42-8 22 °6 39-4 38-3 12 38 47-1 |60 
18 25 15 20 es 23°7 20-3 40-6 19 38-2 28-9 12 40 46 |61 
22-4 28-4 18-3 17-7 wees 22°5 22-1 39°8 R42 41-4 37-3 13-2 45-5 48-7 
eee oe SURI | eee ES Pemaps 'ae 24 24-2 43-7 25-9 50 47-5 ja 12-5 |........ 48-1 (62 
30 35 20 7 a | |e Se I | Ee Ae 37°5 26-2 42; 40 |a 14-3 47-5 50 = [63 
30 35 20 Re | Re ae 25 26-2 36-7 25-1 47°3 43 |a 143 50 52°83 }64 
5 15 12 GN oe ai'sie'at 20-9 21-4 38-7 22-7 oT heel PS a lll 42-7 45-6 165 
16-5 | 18-20 |...... ED) pee 21-2 19-3 41-4 21-2 36-2 31-8 ja 11-1 39-7 45-4 166 
25 elec 20 iekeve\st sia 21-3 20-4 38 21-4 35-5 32°6 ja ‘4-3 45-4 47-8 |67 
25 STs Paae'ae ae. temo 5 4 $=, e\syo 21-2 21-4 44-2 24-6 35°5 27°5 ja 13°3 48 50-6 {68 
7 LOA PBC ICE Meta URS street: 21-7 21°7 38 26°7 50-5 38-7 'a 143 45 49-4 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Canned Vegetables 














B 2 og ‘i. Fl 
Be) Bo 1 Seo B4 See | Sie BR Woe 
oe | F a Ames | g=2 | 32 | & aS 
Locality 63 | Bish Seta a <8 | a8 | a eo) 2s 
ee a 4 . “sO, g & for - og CH nr 
o- 2 1 $2 195-6) 8 | Me | Se | SS | 2B 1oas 
$3 | Ss | ‘as | sso] 25 | oe | 28 1 85 | ca | gs 
Sg of.) Sa 18S | B21 ss oe 5S. Sta Be 
©) —Q <2) By & few A al Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Th) (RVBTAZE) coe se os css sete», ot 32:3 4-9 18-2 5-2 6-3 10-6 12-5 16-2 16-4 16-3 
indy bay Ru Sty Pot sighs he eeetels, 31-6 8-2 17-4 5-6 6°5 8 14-1 17-6 17-0 16-9 
Ve V AMOK tas sisldie woe there + s\e shots. 3's 82°6 8 16-9 5:5 6-4 10-2 13-6 17-2 17- 17-1 
9—Noew Glasgow... .... 2. antes: 82+1 8 16-9 5-4 6 9-9 13-5 16-7 16-2 16-2 
SAIN HOES oe ce ie scmeh eae « csistewl se 30°3 8-7 17-7 5-7 6°9 9-7 13-3 19-1 17-7 16-7 
AFI AIM AX: ca est ebiobee e's see ele Uae 4 32 8 17-7 5-2 6:4 9-4 15 17 16-8 16-4 
Bb Wandseraue ste cope iin- ber eieles 31-7 8-3 19 6-2 f 10 15 19-5 | 719 19-5 
Gas TUNO Les oie ct eicm pie eee abe omolahe 31+1 8 16-1 5-4 6-1 9-6 14 15-9 15 15-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.........] 29-7 7:4 18-4 5-1 5-8 9-5 14-7 15 14-9 14-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-4 8-5 17-9 5-4 6-4 10-2 14-5 16-1 15-7 15-6 
Soa MLONCUOIL «cs homme h buss treks a 85 8-7 18 5-7 6:7 11-8 13-3 17-6 16-3 16-3 
GSE SOMMERS 26 Semone te baetemmreeis 31-2 8-7 18 5-1 6-2 8 14-2 15-2 15-1 14-6 
1O0—-PTEdeRIGEON.-5 s's..n 6 eo oe veiersio's, 212 33 +2 8-7 17:6 5-4 6-7 10-9 15-5 15-3 15 15-2 
Hier Pathubebe: <i. pecsdhcrs use 30 8 18 5-5 6 10 15 16-3] 16-3] 16-2 
Quebec (average)..............-000- 29-4 6-4 17-8 5-1 6-5 9-5 12-5 14-6 16-4 15-2 
2—ROUCHER nee s ch cc ef bec. fo cmeloncte: olsic 29°7 7:5 17-5 5-2 6:6 10 13-4 15-1 16-3 16-5 
1B —— DTS, EY OLB. <2 ois wis ce ens opens seas 31:4 6 18-4 5:5 6-5 9-5 14-1 15-3 19 155 
14—Sherbrooke..............-.66: 29 6-6-7 17-4 5 6:3 9-6 13-2 14-3 15-9 14-9 
DD SOOTON sins chorale «age wen okels  apetetneg 29 6 17-6 4-7 6-7 10 11-2 15-1 18-1 16-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........:.....- 28-3 5 16-9 4-8 if 9-1 12°6 14 15-5 15 
Ds ts HOUMIS. 28 oicteps arate beled os 29-5 15-3-6°7 17-2 4-8 6+7 9-1 12-3 14-6 16-2 15 
18—Thetford Mines...............- 27-7 6-7 18-3 5-6 7 9-2 11:5 15-2 17-8 15 
TO——_MOntrealy, << 2b. c stem sisrele o stesstore sia 81-1 | 5-3-8 18-1 5-2 5-8 9-9 11-8 14-2 14-5 14-9 
QOS EA ULEE oo. waite Bars agen #0) «fovepse ateons at 29-1 6-8 18-4 5-4 6:3 9-1 12-4 13-9 14-1 14 
Ontario (average).................-- 32-5 7:4 17-6 4-8 6-1 11-2 12-9 15-4 15-3 15-3 
QE OCA WE ices sb od opis oe rhe etetenope reais 33°5 | 7-3-8 18-2 6 6°7 11-9 11-8 15-5 14-8 15-3 
22 —a DIOCKWIEO.ec biels se ee > afer elaine. 3 30 6:7 15-5 5-1 5-6 9-6 10-5 14-9 14-6 15 
QS TOIN FA UOD esis tc >, sels oa ss bike eee isis 29°5 6-7 15 5-3 5-4 9-3 12-3 13-4 13-1 13-6 
DE BOLLE Vale, ss). prcreicis 20 seta epeleneree oe 32°3 6-3 16-8 4-5 5:7 11-7 12-5 14-6 14-6 14-6 
25—Peterborough.............+e5-- 32 7:3 17-6 4-6 5:9 11-7 12-8 14-9 14-4 14-8 
BD OBA WR wis i slecissapinia e'= b aclnege oct 35:+1 7:3 15 4+] 5-5 11-9 12-2 15-4 15 15 
Pye Ok gt VT alah RA SP saree atl 8 Fat 32 6°7 18-8 4-7 6-1 11-2 12-5 15-4 15-3 15-3 
BE DIOLGRCOL asic bow chs © cab. s ensyers ais 84-5 | 7-3-8 18-2 4-7 5-8 10-3 11-9 15-1 15-3 15-1 
29—Niagara Falls.................- 34-3 73 18-8 5 5-4 11-5 13-8 15-7 16-4 16-6 
80—St. Catharines................. 30-7 7:3 17-5 4-7 5-4 11-4 12-7 14-8 14-3 14-8 
She EAMG NLe ss five hos wre lecens peeks)» 34-8 7:3 17-9 4-4 5-9 10-8 12-2 15-1 14-8 14-8 
Be OTAUCIOLEL. a0 tsi see sob se obese: 32-2 | 7-3-8 17-2 4-2 5-6 11-8 13-2 14-9 14-3 14-6 
BO Olathe se sae's ectuh et teRins » 82+4 7:3 18 4-5 6-5 12 13-5 15 16-3 15 
BE CTUOIDN tase he nieks ne bceoancies 34°4 7°3 18-4 4-6 6-3 11-6 13 15-3 14-9 15-5 
SO—-TKItCHENGL... . 5. so. cess aere ees 31-9 7°3 18-1 4-1 5-5 11-3 13 15 15-3 15 
86—Woodstock...........eceeeeee: 31 |6-7-7-3 17-4 3°9 5-6 11-9 12-3 14-4 16 15-2 
Sie TOLTAUIOLGL. sw hes bale kk aeue's + 81-5 7:3 18-6 4-6 6-1 12-1 13 15-6 15-7 15-8 
BOS LOD GON oon se have one es boue «bie oie 33-1 7:3 18-4 4-6 6 11-8 14-1 16 15-2 15-3 
89—St. THomas. 5.56220. .b wn tee 31-5 |7-3-8-7 18-8 4-8 6-1 12-4 13-2 15-3 15-7 15 
B0--Chathamn... 62. stsc seo oases cn 32+1 6:7 17-8 4-3 6 11:8 14-2 15-2 15-4 14-5 
Windsor’. 53.0 252 ole e eee eels 30:6 | 8-9-3 18-5 4-5 6-1 11-9 14-6 15-1 15 15-2 
SATII eet ce teen tech eeeeas 2 35-4 |7-3-8 17 4-7 6-1 9-6 13 15-8 15-4 15-8 
43—Owen Sound................06- 31-7 |6-7-7-3 18-1 3-9 5-5 10-4 12-2 16 15-4 15-9 
44 North BAY... b..cccecins ss clewe oe 31-3 73 15-4 5-3 7°2 10-2 12-6 15-4 14-9 15-4 
45—Sudbury............ 33-5 8 17-8 5-7 7°7 9-6 15-4 16-9 17-3 16-9 
46—Cobalt............. 35 8-3 17-7 5-7 7-5 11-7 15-1 18-2 18-7 18-4 
BF IN ENING al as aoc e ote heirs 31-6 8-3 15-5 5-5 71 10-7 12-8 16-4 15-7 15-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32+4 8 18-8 5°3 7:7 12-4 14-4 15-6 16-1 15-7 
49-—“Porti AvtHUr. 3.00 sec eb cc nem en. 32°3 6-7 18-6 5-4 6 10-5 11-4 15-7 14-8 15-2 
60—Fort William.................. 82-3 6°7 17-3 5-4 6 10-2 10-4 15-4 14-9 15-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 33-5 6-9 18-3 5-5 6-2 11-4 12-5 18-5 18-1 17-9 
DI“ WinM Pegs . yess es chee ced eave 34 7 18-6 5-4 6-3 11-2 12 18-9 18 18-6 
O2--Brandony. is dc scans sch oceans cs 33 6°3-7 18 5-5 6 11-5 12-9 18 18-1 17-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 33-8 8-3 19-9 5-6 6-8 10-6 12-7 18-4 18-1 19-2 
Ba OLIN: 0. ks Been: shee Lisia/e aie 34 8-8-4 20 5-7 ve 12-1 12-2 19-3 17-9 18-1 
64—Prince Albert.................. 35 8 — 5-5 7:4 8-7 12-2 18 18 18 
B5—Saskatoon.. 65... ob tye oles ss 32°7 8 19 5-4 6°5 10-5 13-5 18 18-1 18-4 
56—Moose Jaw........cecccecececes 33-5 8-8 20°6 5-7 6-4 11 12-7 18-3 18-4 18-4 
Alberta (average)................... 33°6 8-6 18-6 5-5 6-3 11-0 10-1 17-3 18-1 18-2 
57—Medicine Hat................. 32-9 8-9 20-2 5-8 71 12-2 11-1 17-3 19-6 18-2 
58—Drumbheller.................... 36-7 8-9 19 5-6 6-4 11-7 10-3 17-7 18-3 18-5 
HOM MONtON... 1.5 ..c6 ee howe sere ss 82-4 8 18-8 5-3 5-9 9-9 9 17-1 17-6 18-3 
CO—Calgaryet.. PB gh) A ae. 33-8 8 18-6 5-5 6 11 10-2 17-5 18-4 19-5 
61—Lethbridge.................... 32-4 8-10 16-3 5-5 6 10-1 10:1 16-7 16-8 17-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 33-9 9-5 21-3 5-7 6-6 9-8 9-6 17-9 18-1 18-3 
DI IMCTING! 15s 5 ui be os pale cee oe oes se 33°6 10 21°5 5-6 6°5 11-2 10-9 18 18-8 18-7 
GI IN GISOD i astlg. eres eke eiele + 34-7 10 19-2 5-9 6-9 10-2 10:3 18-3 18-5 19-1 
ep) Sah RE kg Sie ata 2. aes 81-7 9-3 15-8 5-6 6 9-8 9-6 17-8 18-4 19-1 
65—New Westminster.............. 84°7 |8-3-9-5 23-4 5-6 6 8-3 7°8 16 17-9 17-2 
66—Vancouver............0.eceeeee 32-8 |8+3-9-5 22-6 5-6 6 9-3 9-1 16°3 16-8 16-5 
Lingges A8 19 | RR Ie ts ag 33-9 10 24-4 5-6 71 9-6 9°3 17-5 17-2 17-6 
Ber MANSINIOL... fost ME cen, 35 8-9 22 5-7 74 9-7 9-7 18-1 17-7 18-5 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35 10 21-7 5-9 7 10-4 10-2 21 19-5 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1928 











Potatoes Apples 
5 a ae BA OF © 
@ 3 3 ‘ ei 
€ + 8 Bei aim | rene = ; é g 
Fs 5 2. | ie 33 Bu ks Be “a g Se 
Ce, = = a om] om oo a. sf 3S or e os) 
Pere enced) Pat Saeh Ce fae! (Pee boast ee AL Bee | og. 
oS : are) Q 2 om s+ 2 Pre ee ve a a5 i} E 
~ he = ee ~ & es aie 298 g Bmx oe) oS wy 
28R | ao = = ce 5.00 oo | B'S a be 2 Su = 
ass| $2 | « ~ | $8] #8 | $8 |} 2e8| &§ gz | 8s Pe pits: 
a 5 Ay aW a ca rw fs oO Ss 6) b= 's) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-3 5:6 | 1-661 33-9 29-1 20-3 13-3 17-6 18-7 46-5 270°3 64-5 43-1 
7:7 5-1 1-530 30-9 27-1 18-3 13-8 17-3 19-5 79-1 28-6 62-5 41-1 
7-7 5:3 1-849 Sade ss Ben 19-8 15 17-9 20-1 76:5 28-2 Th Ee ERR eee 
7-6 5 1- 27-2 26-5 16 13-7 17 18-1 80-8 29-8 54-4 41 
8-1 5-1 1-367 27-5 20 19 15-3 16-7 19 90 SOD: Mer Seka a 45 
8-1 5-2 1-63 33-5 35 17-7 12 15-9 19-7 79°7 26-3 62-2 44 
28) See 5 1-50 S2eabi | hab eae atl 14 20 21 75 BLU Eel be tring sat ae Fen 
7-2 5-2 1-393 27-6 26-7 18-8 12-6 16-1 18-8 72-5 26-8 59-3 34-5 
7-7 ore 1-033 23-6 LOsi2h Ree 13-6 15-1 16 81-7 27-8 72-5 46 
7-6 5-3 | 1-614 31-4 30-4 19-1 13-5 16-2 19-1 82-5 29-6 66 46-0 
8-7 4-9 1-517 31-4 23°77, 21-7 14-3 17-4 18-8 90 32 71 50 
6-6 5-1 1-70 33°3 35 18-7 14-3 14-8 18-2 70 26-6 57 40-3 
7-5 5-8 1-625 33-9 82:5 18-8 13-5 15-7 19-2 87:5 28-4 69 44.8 
7:5 DAS Weaie eee Pai ely Been ba 17 12 17-2 OAV Ao Bar we ee SLD. ere mM 49 
7-7 6-6 | 1-641 31- 28-9 19-0 13-7 18-1 18-4 84-0 26-0 68 41-6 
8-4 6-3 1-402 27-3 26 19-2 15-7 18-2 19-2 82-5 25-4 82 41 
7-7 7-8 1-714 34:5 25 20 14-1 20-3 18 96 25 65 42-5 
7-2 6-2 1-55 29-5 33-1 19-2 12-3 18-3 17-7 85 29-1 68-8 41-9 
Oi Nae aes yee: 1-776 SoSH AH en oI 18-5 13-9 18-6 20 86-7 26 75 40-2 
7-1 5-2 1-693 OZ Sala Meee 19-3 13-7 17:8 15 87-5 26 55 41 
8 7:5 1-513 30 25 18 13 17-8 18-7 62 VSO eM (ee te ai toe 41-7 
7 6-3 1-625 DO saa ay Soe 17-5 14-5 17-8 19-2 92-8 29 70 4 
7-7 6:3 1-642 30-7 34 19-8 12-4 17-2 17-7 87-2 25-3 66 38-1 
8-3 7 1-85 35 30 19-3 13-7 17-2 19-7 76:7 25 66 43-3 
8-3 5-4] 1-833 36-1 29-7 19-8 13-5 17-4 18-8 75-4 26-9 63 39-9 
8-6 6-6 1-87 36:7 35-7 18-1 13-4 17-5 20-7 73°1 26-9 61 42-2 
7-6 5-7 | 2-09 39-5 26: 2m eel. 13-5 17-5 17-6 76-2 27:3 70 40-8 
8 7-3 1-76 33 29-3 18 13-4 17-1 18-4 77:5 26 63 40-9 
10-2 5 2-08 39 +2 Os APA te 13-4 16 17-5 84-5 270 64 35-8 
7-6 5-2 1-72 31-2 22-8 19 13-8 16-1 18-7 76:7 29 61 37-6 
9 5-9 1-71 85-5 22-5 15 14-6 17-7 18-7 84-5 27 64 43 
7-9 5:3 1-47 30-6 Peoria a 13-1 16-8 18-2 83°2 26 58-5 33-7 
8 5-6 1-77 82-8 28-2 1G 12-2 16-7 17-8 77-9 25-6 63°9 39°2 
9-1 4-6 | 2-02 37-2 PAPAIN | 9 Kenai al Me 14-2 19 pS Kear Val | eyes ae a nr 28/2 87-5 39-5 
8 4-4 1-905 35-5 PATI it Borah a ee 13-2 17-4 17-6 77°5 26 58 39-1 
8-9 5-4 1-683 34:8 32 25 13 16-9 17:8 72°6 24-5 65 40:5 
7:3 4-8 1-85 35-6 Dis) | Lane, eae 14-2 16-6 16-9 62:5 24-8 53-7 87°4 
8-1 5 1-76 35 PASAY [es ee i Ne 11-5 16-3 18 77 25-8 65 39 
8-8 4-9 1-63 35-5 SBA (| MEAL one 13-3 16-7 18 61 25-4 62-7 37-1 
7-6 5 1-764 34-8 PAGINA BRIS Eau 12-9 16-6 18-1 63-7 25-9 61-3 35-6 
7-2 4-5 1-84 36 PEON SR ane 13-7 16-5 17-5 63°7 26-2 51-7 34-2 
8-2 5 1-87 36 Parte eae ee Sete 12-5 17:3 18-8 69-1 26-7 58-7 39-8 
7°5 5-4 1-78 35 SUSSM eet ue, 12-6 16-5 16-4 69 26-4 58-8 38-1 
8-5 4-9 1-931 385 26-8 20 12-4 17-4 18-2 81-6 26-9 68-7 40-7 
8-7 4-8 1-92 36 SO remap eet: 13-4 15-5 18-2 78 26 56-5 38-2 
8-2 5 1-94 34 HANG] be Lets Da Rony 12-6 17-9 18 70°4 26-7 67°+2 41-8 
8-5 4-9 | 2-02 39 33:7 20 14-5 17-4 18-4 83-3 26-6 62-5 40 
83 4.4 1-50 31 Les a neat eh 13-3 17 18-2 77:3 31-2 65:3 40-6 
7-6 5-4 1-64 36° 38 19-5 12-4 17-6 18 786 27-8 60 39-7 
8-7 6-9 1-918 41 42-5 20-7 14-1 19-8 21-7 83-5 27-6 68-3 42-8 
93 7-1 1-66 SUSI ere dete 23-2 15-7 19-5 21-8 85-6 29-4 73-1 47-5 
9-3 5-9 | 2-08 AS oSiMN cals er eiels 18-7 12-9 21 20-8 82 28-2 63:7 46-2 
8-6 6-2 2-122 42 35-7 18-7 14-3 18-3 22:5 74-2 28-3 64-2 40-8 
8 5-4 1-81 36-1 31 23-1 14-7 18-6 21-1 722 27-8 62-5 42-5 
8-2 4.9 1-88 36-5 oo 21-3 14-8 17-9 20-5 68-9 25-7 61-7 42-3 
8-3 5-9 | 1-420 -tscy A Webra ge Path 22-5 12-9 17-5 19-3 73-8 27-8 61-9 45-5 
8-5 6-3 1-79 2) Pil PRM Be 20 12-8 17-9 19 75 27-4 60 44.3 
8-1 5-5 1:05 BACs) [eae ee 25 13 17 19-5 72°5 28-1 63-7 46-7 
8-4 6-5 | 1-504 57-4 (en Ae Rae 21-8 13-8 19-6 21-6 74-0 27-7 64-9 48-8 
8-2 4 1-42 SYA Ie ays 21-3 14-1 19-7 21-7 74:4 26-8 66°4 47-8 
8-6 6-9 1-725 Biles Dees 00) ee 21-7 13-3 20-4 21-9 73 29 63 50 
8-7 5-5 1-26 26 Dla he 22-3 13-9 17-7 21-1 73°5 26-7 65 48-3 
8 6-4 1-61 SWGE TS (Sa Beene PEs ge 14 20-4 21-6 75 +2 28-1 65-2 48-9 
7-7 5-2 | 1-260 O* Bill loioetehae sts 21-7 13-3 18-9 18-8 71-5 26-5 64-4 48-7 
7-9 4 1-16 DASE S | (ne mie stele 24-2 14-1 19-2 21-3 71-4 28-6 70:5 50-8 
7:7 5:7 1-55 Bas ae a He aan 21-7 14-2 20 17-7 75 25-8 65 48-3 
7-6 4-8 | 0-892 Din Arite vests. 19-7 12-4 18-4 19 67-7 25-7 60°6 48-2 
7°5 5:7 1-75 Cayo) | [aes ae He 20-1 14-1 18-6 17-7 72:5 26-4 65 49-3 
7-7 5-6 | 0-947 UPN ian Arama 23 11:5 18-4 18-4 va 26 61 46-7 
7:8 5-7 1-623 Stelodg| Ie Smee 22-8 11-5 17-5 17-2 72-1 28-6 64-0 49-4 
7-2 5-3 1-50 AGSOR 3 ater, SS ara 21-7 12-5 19-2 17-9 76°7 31-7 69 51-2 
8-7 6-1 1-85 AG PM cobra te 25 12 17-7 18-5 a 82-5 62 53 
7-9 6-5 1-98 AS ONES sels. des 25 13-1 17:3 tae? 75 31 66 49-2 
7-1 5-9 1-28 DHE TS| | oak Nera 17-5 10 16-2 15-4 67-8 26 60-8 43-2 
6-9 5 1-16 Bas Qitie ea, 63 19-3 10-1 15-4 15-2 66-1 25-5 56-5 43 
7-6 4-9 1-36 Os DW vnets ae 22-5 10-8 17 15-4 69 26-4 59-7 47-8 
8-3 5-8 1-74 DAC aN [ae ee 25 13-3 18-3 18-4 68-7 25-8 67:1 52:5 
8-5 6-2 2-11 OO ard bie yan 26-2 10 18-6 19-4 78-7 30 71-2 55 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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. | i bel a nd oa ee FE: 
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g| e318 3 So} so |e an | B Ba. 
; ms) 2 = g -O.5| "En 2 os im ‘e) Rie 
Locality om =A ES 20 eS ils 5. 8 8 esis) 
Sa ih Sal Bowes peel ell eal (ens er te dea 14a 
S58/s38| sf) eZaleoe| Bo | BS] es | es | a8 | S5 
ec sisce/es|aslsee| fo [ss] ee | se 1 es | se 
Bsalekal Gal] $alesel sm jaa] oh 2a ga Sn 
Oo a iS) fH S) > o) Ay ‘@) M WD 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 | 7-6 | 60-6 | 71-5 | 28-1 15-6 | 3-5 60-3 58-3 12-3 6-4 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 8-1 7-5 | 65-7 | 70-7 | 29-3 13-5 3°8 64-79 44.2 13-3 7:2 
1—Sydney..........055 7-9 | 7-6 | 66-3 | 69-7 | 30 15-4] 4 67-4 53-1 3 7 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-4 | 7-9 | 65 72-1 | 29-6 13-6 | 3-4 58-2 40-6 13 7°5 
a Amberatie ss cieshtt 8-2 | 7-5 | 68-2 | 70-5 | 27-5 13-7 | 4-1 57-5 37-3 13-2 Tol 
4—Halifax...ci.....0.04 7-41 7-1 | 60 71-1 | 29 14-2 | 3-6 76 50-3 13 7-2 
B= Windsdrivisencocd. est 8-5 | 7:5 | 67-5 | 72-5 | 30 12-5 | 4-1 70 50 14:5 7-2 
Cee rural be 8-3 | 7-6 | 67-1 | 68-1 | 29-5 11-3 | 3-3 58-8 34-1 13-2 7-4 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown] 7-8 | 7-3 | 60-7 | 69-6 | 26-5 15-2 | 3-6 57-8 40-2 13-5 6-4 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-0 | 7-6 | 62-7 | 71-5 | 27-1 12-8 | 3-5 64-7 41-7 12-6 6-7 
8—Moncton...........:- 8-5 | 7-9 | 66-7 | 74-5 | 28-7 13-2 | 3-6 58-5 47-7 13-7 6-8 
P=St. Johari Hes 7-9 | 7-7 | 58 63-3 | 25 11-7 | 3-4 60 40 12-5 6-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 8 7-7 | 62-8 | 73-6 | 2863 12-9] 3-1 64-4 39 11-8 6-7 
11—Bathurst:).........055 7-6 | 7-1 | 63-3 | 74-4 | 26-3 13:3 | 3-8 76 40 12-2 7 
Quebec (average).......... 7:41 7-0 | 60-0 | 67-6 | 27-3 14-3 | 3-7 57-1 64-7 11:3 6-5 
12—Quebec.......5..0.0. 7-1 | 6-8 |-57-7 | 71-1 | 26-1 17-6 | 3-5] 61-2 66:7 10-5 6-6 
13—Three Rivers.........] 7-9 7-4 | 62-5 | 72-4 | 28-3 14:3 4-1 60 70 11:5 7 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-1 | 6-7 | 62-1 | 69-2 | 26 14-4] 3-4 56-7 55-7 11-3 5-9 
DG BOPOL. i. dey nosed 30 7.71 7:2 | 58 55 28-2 12-9 | 4-5 50 71°7 11 6-9 
16—St-Hyacinthe........ 7-5 ve 59-3 | 67-5 | 28 12-9 3:9 55-7 66-7 10-5 6:3 
St. TOWN BEA 30h et 720 AT 61 69 27 14 3-5 60 65 13 6 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 7-9 | 7-3 | 62-1] 70-9 | 27 13-6 | 3-4 55-7 63 12-2 6-9 
19—Montreal............. 7 6-7 | 59-8 | 67-5 | 26-4 14:5 3-1 59-5 63°8 10-7 6 
BOG pei thes 5a tc 8 7-6 | 7-2 | 57-5 | 65-7 | 28-7 14-4] 3-5 55 60 11-3 6-5 
Ontario (average).......... 7-9 | 7-6 | 62-3 | 72-5 | 27-1 13-9 | 3-4 59-8 59-9 11-6 6-2 
21--Ottawa eas 7-5 | 7-1 | 62-6 | 72-3 | 28-2 13-7 | 3-3 67 63-2 11-7 6-6 
22—Brockville........... 8-21 7-6 | 60 70-5 | 28-8 13-1 | 3-7 65 53 11-1 6:5 
28—Kingston:............ 7-1 | 6-8 | 59-2 | 68-4 | 27-1 13 3-7 59-4 56-7 11-3 6 
24—Belleville............ 7-7 | 7-7 | 65-8 | 69-5 | 26-2 14-4] 3-3 62-5 66-7 11-2 5-9 
25—I eterborough........ 7-5 | 7-11 68-9 | 71 25-4 14-1] 3:3 56-1 53°7 11-3 6-4 
26—Oshawa.........000 8-21 7-7 | 66-7 | 73-7 | 26-7 12-5] 3-2 59-2 60 11-6 7 
OT Orillia? tic ts cde ch sed 7-9] 7-8 | 67 72 25 14-5 | 3-8 63 50 11-2 6-4 
28—Toronto.............. 7-4] 7-2 | 61-9 | 72-9 | 25-4 12-1] 3-3 63-2 55-9 9-9 6 
29— Niagara Falls Sor ae 8 7-8 | 64-5 | 76-8 | 27-4 14-2 3°6 66-7 62:5 11 6 
30—St. Catharines........] 8 7-9 | 59-7 | 75-9 | 25-1 12:7] 3-2 58-3 59-3 10-7 6-6 
31—Hamilton............ 7-4 | 7-1 | 62-3 | 71-7 | 25-7 12-1] 3-3 60-3 60-8 10-1 6-2 
82—Brantford............ 7-4] 7-2] 60-7 | 72 26-2 12-9] 3-2 61-7 67°5 10-7 6-6 
Baeacrales, Mao Tok oe 7-4] 6-9 | 60 69-7 | 25-6 13-8 | 3 57-5 59-2 10-3 5-9 
34—Guelph............... 7:7 | 7-5 | 62-1 | 73 | 26-6 13 3-6 60-7 58-3 10-4 5-7 
85—Kitchener............ 7-7 | 7-7 | 47-8 | 69-8 | 25-4 13-1 | 3-5 60 55 10-1 5-1 
86—Woodstock...........]| 7-4] 7-4 | 63-7 | 68-1 | 25 12-8] 2-8 57-5 52-5 10-6 5-8 
37—Stratford............. 7-8 | 7-5 | 58-7 | 72-9 | 25-6 14 3 60-8 53-7 11-4 6-4 
88—London.............. 7-9 | 7:7 | 66-9 | 75-5 | 25-9 14-4] 3-2 63 55 11-2 6-5 
39—St. Thomas:........". 8-4] 8-1] 66 72-8 | 26-2 14-3] 3-6 62-5 70 12-6 6-3 
40—Chatham............ 7-5 | 7-3 | 57-2 | 67-8 | 25 13-1] 3-8 57-5 68-3 11-4 5-8 
41—Windsor.............. 7-5 | 7-4] 68-5 | 72-9 | 26-9 14-4] 3-3 59-5 64 10-8 6-7 
42—Sarnia......i..0.0.05. 8-1] 8 65 71-6 | 28 13-6 | 3-2 56 73 11-6 7-8 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-5 | 7-2 | 68-6 | 73-1 | 27-7 12:4] 3-7 58-7 60 11:3 5-9 
44—North Bay........... 8 7:6 | 6367 | 74-7 | 9727 15°7 3-6 60 60 11-7 5 
AS SUGDMTY' 2i3' te. 5 ss oho Y 8-5 | 8-2 | 65 74-7 | 30 17-1] 3-7 593 733 15 6-3 
46—Cobalts. 355068 20% 9-3] 8-4 | 62-1 | 74-6 | 30 14-4] 4-2 66 56-7 14 7:3 
47—Timmins...... rad ae 8-9] 8 62-4 | 73-6 | 30 17 3-7 47-5 46-7 15 5-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 8.9 8 59-8 | 75-5 | 29-8 16-1 8-5 56-7 61-2 14-5 6 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-4] 7-9|55 | 72-4 | 31-1 14-6 | 3 53-1] 62-5] 12-8 5-9 
50—Fort William......... 8-2 | 7-7] 61-7 | 74-2 | 29-4 15 3-1 56-1 59-3 12-2 6-2 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-2] 8-1] 54-9 | 73-5 | 28-9 13-7} 3:5] 55-2] 56-8] 12-3 6-3 
S1—Winnipeg...5..:5.4..': 8-3 | 8-2 | 53-6 | 75-7 | 28-7 12:9 | 3-4 52-8 53-6 12-6 vi 
62—Brandone. 5). 2)... 05.00% 8-1| 8 | 56-2] 71-2 | 29 14-4] 3-5] 57-5] 60 12 5-6 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-4] 8-0 | 59-6 | 75-1] 30-6 20:0 | 3-5 58-6 61-9 13-8 6-4 
§3—Reging. 00025 ...4.4. 8-2] 8-1 | 59-3 | 71-6 | 29-1 Ja 19 3-0 60-6 60 13-7 6-6 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-5 | 8 57 78 89’ la "99-6 113-7 58 BO a... 51 aa, 6-5 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-1 | 7-5 | 60-5 | 74-1 | 31-3 ja 20-3] 3-3 60°7 55 13-5 5+7 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-7 | 8-4] 61-5 | 76-6 | 29-9 ja 18-3] 3-8 55 72-5 14-1 6-9 
Alberta (average) 8-3 | 7-7 | 54-6] 70-9] 29-4| 18-4] 3-4] 59-4] 60-3] 14-3 5-8 
57—Medicine Hat. 8-3 7-6 | 57-1 | 72-7 | 30-7 ja 20 3-1 65 62 14-7 5-9 
58— Drumheller 9-2 | 8-4] 46-7 | 70 31-7 |a 22-5] 3-9 63-3 60 15 6-8 
59—Edmonton........... 8-1] 7-4] 55 67-9 | 28-5 la 16-9 | 3-2 57-5 58-7 13-2 5-5 
60—Calgary.............. 7-9 | 7-9] 61-9 | 71-8 | 29-1 Ja 17-1] 3-7 54-4 57-5 13-7 5-7 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-8] 7-4 | 52-5 | 72 27-2 la 15-6 | 3-2 56-7 63-3 15 5-2 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-2 | 7-8 | 56-1 | 71-4 | 30-2 22-9 | 3-7 63-3 63-3 13-1 6-5 
62—Fernie................ 9-1] 8-5 | 65 72°5|29 |a 17-5] 3-9 70 60 13-1 7:6 
Ga Nelson) 1552s cose kane 8-7 | 8-3 | 56 75 28 |a 27 3-6 59 63-3 15 6-7 
O4——Trail..)...5°...00) 05. 8-7 | 8-3 | 56-5 | 74-7128 la 28-7] 3-6 60 733 13-7 6:6 
65—New Westminster....} 7°5 | 7-2 | 54 68-6 | 30 la 18 3-7 57 57-5 12 5-5 
66—Vancouver Weta, PSE 7°3 6-9 | 53-9 | 66-4 | 29-3 la 23-4] 3-3 64-4 53 12 5-1 
Bie PACCOLIB Not bn.0 55s baels 7-8 | 7-41 55-9 | 69-5 | 30:3 ja 19-7| 3-6 67-2 58-3 12-6 5-7 
68—Nanaimo Ae SORIA Seek 8 7-9 | 57-5 | 70 32°4 ja 24 4-1 66.2 68°3 14-2 7 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-7 ' 7-9' 50 74-2 ' 34-5 'a 25 4-1 62-5! - 72-5 12-2 7-5 
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_ &. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
Higher price for petroleum coke, f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1928 


per ton 


Coke, per ton 
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n. Houses with conveniences not extensivel 


others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 
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; 3 a 0 1 
6 8 ue S as aon. 
Met! Wal eae! | taal | |easd sae «|| & (8S) gESSe [gee cee 
~ — Oo 
&8 | 248 ss | $43 | BBS | = [$8] gobsS [sorb ee 
o ~~? a Q $y 2° Oo: 0 ro) Ba} OS Qaowrm Saat 
ES | Bess 8 | 288 Bes | ge [Ss] Foehs |eoSess 
& 2 828 =e S26. msds 8 jaa moOAPb> oO |e oS a bo 
jan ee) A) R = Ou be ze DQ 
$ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ 
12-062 14-456 8-968 10-95 10-058 | 31-1 |11-4| 27-606 19-784 
9-400 10-350 6-700 4°35 6-667 | 33-8 |12-6| 22-417 14-917 
6-00 7:00 5°00 O20. ee eee eae ee 33-35)10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
i aa oes clapearhersialel cise cstactus lie sateen tone eteeo itl a eins Loree 8-00 6-00 35 13-3 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 10-00 SOON erein Seen 6-00 82 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 {384-35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
8-00 9-00 7-00 CRETE Thy, ROME Bol 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
10-00 10-75 6-50 S20 Mlmace oct 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-00 10-00 6°75 7°50 7°50 30 12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-375 11-875 7-000 8-583 7°050 | 31-6 |11-8 27-000 19-250) a4 
g 10-00 12-00 -00 9-00 232-35)12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
13.00-16.00}14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 30-32}10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
9-00 0-00 P5CU,D hal ieee, cob ail c4-80-6-40 30 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
8-00 10-00 6-00 S00 bon atest anaes 82 12 18-00 15-00 11 
13-810 15-934 9-381 11-148 11-141 | 29-8 /10-8 20°167 15-188) 
c 14-67 14-67 Ic 12-00 12-00 12-00 30 11-7|27-00-32-00 |............ 12 
10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 /13 
12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 16-00 29-30/10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
c14.67-17.33}c16-00-18-67/c 10-67 13-33 10-00 30 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 15 
LGPG 7a hme gees E2200) les sem eeree 28 ....|18-00-20-00-/10-00-12-00 116 
12-00 14:00 8-00 9-00 12-00 27-28'10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
dh pahereedc 5:00 bbe 10-50 6-00 30 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
16-00 j|17-00-18-00 |10,00-12.00}12-00-13-00 16-00 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 j19 
c 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
13-023 15-790 9-976 12-313 11-400 | 29-1 {10-5 29-054 21-117 
13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 32 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
At he LOS CO! MSS a eer 11-20 |............] 30-82]10 |18-00-26-00 ;12-00-16-00 |22 
15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 | 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 83 8 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
14-00 15:00 10-00 11-00 13-00 27-30/10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 126 
11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7°72 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-15-00 |27 
17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 30 8°3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
z£ g zg g g 230 10 {25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g g g g £28 8 {80-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 130 
15-00 15°50 12-00 12-50 12-50 25 7:7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 131 
15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 8-348 | 28-30/10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 132 
14-00 16:00 12-00 14-00 12-00 26 9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 27-28/10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 134 
16-00 18-00 12-00 LAS OO Bde a San kk, 26-30} 8-3)35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
10-00 15-00 6-00 SEOO DM eee Eee 25-27]... .|22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 25 10 30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
een fe 5g 1S *O00F ete ee 11-25 11-25 24-25}14 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
14°00=15:-0)0C81:20700, V2 bee er © 21-33 25 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
RES, See LSSOOR UT Mere 2 wee 16-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |{25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
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o shtte dees c15-00-17-25]........../c10-50-15-00!¢ 12-75 30 15 n 25°00 145 
13-00 15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30)15 ene 14-00 146 
10-00 13-50 -00-7-00 eS a. SLs. 1, cepa 35 12-5 25-00-35-00 |47 
8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 6-50 | 30 10 |25- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00 14-00 11-00 TS OO Dans, Sten e em 35 8+3]25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 150 
11-00 12-00 10-00 EELOO s yietees Soares 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 [50 
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10-00 11-50 6-50 SsOUl Te ae cas ce eee 25-30)15 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 151 
11-50 12-00 8-00 8:75 8-00 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |10-8 35-600 23°750 
Ree ets cree als 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 35 8-3/30-00-50-00 30-00 153 
7-00 8-50 5:50 LOAD NT ot bla Sect) ae ste 85 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
i 9°50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-35/10 35-00 25-00 155 
Se eee Ley ahs CORILG= 00s" [sare eee. 14-00 14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
Meee eheal etets Meee 9-000 11-333 10-000 | 33-8 |11-7 28°750 20-750 
g g g g g {11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
"Re RAUL she ah Bd PEE SYR PRRC TEED) eae) RRC HS A oe I NAO Uo Bs Aa eye vce tem Wea 10 r iy 58 
Ube ae cts sie overale Wale were 6-00 8-00 7°00 35 12 35-00 25-00 {59 
Ba iere ahateis 3 wile sieteicraehee eats 12-00 14-00 13-00 35 15 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
ah orerAeratetet, Manltate Petane slale il eierelstarehaaMe ns eet] old etedteccs. a [avers oveoeeela telah w tte ete” 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
airarecs. ciara wtell eaeateve vs atetete ote 9-500 10-250 5-504 |j34-9 112-9 26-520 20-625 
AU chi heat | hice ROR Re 12-00 16-00 5:00 | 40 15 20-00 8-00 162 
Rraererete ss cto atest ire ete 9-00 11°75 7-50 40 12 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
Pray sue) ales a MtapslljaPels, tucec crane ais 9-00 10-75 |............| 87°5 |11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
AROGSIIIC TIDES IOC Hoch aahttal Lamon en SA OPO wees eee OO 15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 165 
55 Hi RORICE  I ROC Ee MRT Re AD 5 Oc PE 7°50 4-25 30 9-5 29- 25:00 166 
a sie Mishel Eos (as savy We Sores 8-00 10-00 4-77 | 27 15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Riclerateiate stetsvaval|te stavere ce craton [lett cc ore at aictete et] camera Pane eee eco nee eee 6-00 35 13 -3)22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
35 12 '30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 '69 

















Cee sees e ase eh eect eecesceehecesveececcie coerce eceed seesesseseee Setsbetcevesr 
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y occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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en ee ee a 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.| “eb.|Mar. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 


Commodities 


dities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 





111-6]149-8]220-2|287-6]178-2|161-5)144-5/142-1177-8]175-9/159 -8)158-2|164-2 


I.— Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 1102-5}119-9]179-4/204-8]154-61133-3]139-9|127-4|136-7)145-1]139-6|143-4/145-0 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-81133-3]269-9/303-3/165-0]167-2|205-9/206-3/197-8|182-9}152-7|170-0/170-8 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-3}100-1]139-4/241 -6/202-5|162-4)175-3]173-8/159-0|157-3/154-0)154-5/154-7 
V.—Iron and its Products...............+.- 26 | 97-7]151-8|227 -31244-4|185-71146-5|164-8]166-1/158-1)145-7|144-6}142-1)141-7 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products| 15 | 96-21137-3]144-2|137-7| 98-6] 96-2/102-5] 98-1/105-2}105-7| 95-5] 94-3} 94-1 
VII. rag Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
SUS Es LRA VA AU SAIL AS Se ERS ase 16 | 94-5]102-2]144-9]197-51205-4]190-3]186-1/187-8]174-3]178-8}172-3|170-2|170-1 
VIII. saa gyaveia FN and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-11187-3/223 -3}184-7|166-8|164-4/170-6/156-5|157-5|155-4/150-5}150-3 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)..........++- 36 1110-6}143-4]212-3}/258-2]164-2|147-4]127-4]122 -8|163-2|162-5|148-8}151-9}158-0 
PE MATAUC os esd said, vic ota ates els lalekole tele 8 | 98-81107-1]172-5]173-5|142-3}144-7|126-7|133-2]160-1|160-1/147-2|164-5|170-0 
BLT UO GB bis chistes eis B oca.5.6 oil see petatole ares 21 | 94:3)100-1]139-4/241 -6/202-5]162-4|175-3}173-7|156-8|157-3|154-0)154-3|154-7 
TVs Mineral). © ie sk re ac batts + i Ne toy shots 67 | 95-8]121-5]166-1]196-2]175-6|157-5|159-6|161-0|151-3}151-4/146-0/143-2)143-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4]189-2)244-0/168-4/151-2/145-5|143 -6/159-6|159-4/149-4]151-5)155-0 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)... 129 |101-0}130-4]196-9|242-0|180-0/157-7|164-4/159-6|157-3|157-3}149-4/147-4/148-1 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND wee 98 |101-3]}120-6)172-8|226-1)174-4/155-4)154-7/152-6/153-9)164- 4/153 -3)151-8)154-1 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco.. 94 |105-6)132-3/193-3/244-4/170-7/148-7/150-6)145 -0/155-2|168-4|152-1/151-2)154-4 
Beverages Tb loHal katie Ban) ole: eels iste oo GAB UAIN! eta 4 1101-7|125-2)197-5}249-7|176-6}191-3/226-3|214-5/264- 7/256 -5/232-1|227-0|227-0 
Bread stutisy sitsiteti Swett sues oe creile sick 8 |110-6)144-4)224 -4/261-2|186-9]163-7|139-1]126-5|198-1)169-7|159 -4)158-4)157-9 
Chocolate cou issih fle hee | altho eo ap vas 1 |102-0}112-0]104-0}183-2]109-2)104-0|100-0| 96-0/104-0)104-0)128-0|124-0)124-0 
DBS oc isia'a alate seas «0.5 sate aiane sa olealowy pe 8 | 98-8]107-1]172-5|173-5|142 -3|144-7|126-7|133 -2|150-0)160-1)147-2|164-5)170-0 
EUCUTCS AUN MUS tats o\scalav acetals Cabal ole 2 Sekcleral ft 8 |101-6}124-2]173-5/249-4/218-6|240-6]179-7/168-3}191-0)157-4/175-0}195-0)196-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7}118-9|200-8|209-2}152-7|114-91129-2}118-5|146-6|152-0/141-7)/137-6}139-9 
Milk and Milk Products...............- 11 |100-0}119-5}165-1/203-0)167-8|129-1|166-3|150-4|138-7|158-0/151 -9|147-8}151-3 
Sugar, Tetnecha, susie. cae oeebe oes ieee cae 2 1115-41171-6]208-4/408 -3|213 -3}156- 6/238 -2/233 -2}159-0|140-7|153-1}141-8]142-1 
Vegetables ® i455 sateotites tere >< eas ade 10 |122-9}210-0)232-3}431-1]170-0|157-1/185-4/213-7/134-9|/345-4/172-1|166-3}199 -9 
TG sy cheese ees gave souaiess eittene mtakaiercvanet Rian ote 2 |104-4]120-0}174-4/213-1]159-7| 96-7|122-0]103-2/119-5|117-7|122-7|1385-9}129-5 
ODA CE Qn ds eis Wal iboae hs ONeee wieretelehetel at ole 2 |108-0}117-6]154-7/227-0/206-51206-5|206-51216-5|/216-5/216-5/216-5|216-5/216-5 
Miscellancous.s, 54 )ic sialdidlorels «5» slashes avats 6 | 99-3}119-6}213-0}283-8}186-9]174-8|158-7|165-11152-5/149-8|156-9/159-5|159-9 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............. 24 | 96-0/105-8}146-9/203-1]179-2/163-6)159-9/162-3/152- 4/159 -3)154- 8152-7 153-6 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and UnGErweaN)iii)s.cecigeses teem ates 11 |105-3}128-5}181-3/260-2}186-3}164-4|165-4/161-2/152-3|152-5|150-2/155-6|157-9 
Household equipment...............65- 13 | 93-0} 98-6]136-0}185-0|176-9]163-4|158-1|162-6/152-4/161-5/156-0}151-8)152-2 
Hurniture! yi ae ey nee cen tisen sare dole 3 |102-8]107-3]189-1|323-4/249-4/222-11219-6/196-8|194-8]194-8/194-8}194-8]194-8 
Glassware ANA POLLELV ids acgesmieet eee 3 | 99-7/203-2)247-41490-6/461- 6/405 -5|317-3/274- 7/263 -3|321 -3/321-6/320-1|320-1 
Miscellaneous, as Missal owaeieaeies oy 7 | 92-9] 97-9)135-0}182-3|174-8]161-6|156-8]161-7|151-5}160-4]154-8)150-5)151-0 
II.—Propucers Goops (Groups CAND D)| 146 |103-4/130-7)195-0/241-9/167 -3|149-7/149-0/143-6|160-0|149-0|144-3/148-1/149-9 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1)146-0/197 -1/206-5|190- 6/188 -8|189 -9]177-8|182-1/177-2/175-4/175 -2 
TREN Na ans topeso.y eS eiley Send ote CRUEL ATR RS Ite caver cared 4 | 98-1]117-8]203 -9|264-5|248-0/189 -6/209 - 6/223 -4]204-2/204-2|204-2}205-2|205-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies Eb saleara dG) s,aleve Se suoteeets eleva ocdlare spy 8 | 94-5] 99-9]142-1/194-1/206-4]191 -0|188-2}189-41177-3]182-3]177-8]175-5|175-5 
Miscellaneous inca, caticicins s+ discs is othalens Oele 4 | 92-3]/133-2/242-3/268-61200-5]177-1/199-5/198-5|188-9}172-0|154-9]167-8)160-8 
(p) Producers’ Materials................. 131 |104-4/133-9)200-3/246-8|163-0/145-3/144-8|138-6|158-1)145-5|140-8/145-1/147-2 
B.ilding and Construction Materials.. 32 | 93-8]103-8}150-5|214-9]183 -2|160-2}166-4/167-1]154-2)152-5|147-3)147-7|147-8 
MUU OTe ise sal UAL Sues andl siete ie eevegd cies 14 | 91-1] 92-3}130-4/206-4|180-0/156-6|165-9|164-8/149 -3|149-8|147-2/148-9|149-2 
Painters’ Materials sate ioe idelral als vo CRT sd! ote 4 1102-21159 -4/264-3/313-7|173 -3]176-6|195-8/213-9|218-6]176-8]168-5]157-7|156-1 
MISC rutGOUS jks ode slatoe a toi ls «ables 6 14 |100-0)128-2}191-9/227-7/192-6/168-0|165-0|169-1/161-1|157-4|145-9/143 -8|143-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8/140-8)211-7/254-0/158-4)141-8/139-9|132-1/159-0/143 -8}139-3/144-5)147-0 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/310-2|157-3)169 -6/214-4/215-6|201 -8}183-9|149-7|171-3]172-5 
POE Fur IMGUseey «<5 wi piste unin a Mee 2 | 72-4) 83-01237-3|477-51264-4/293 -2|273 -9/231-5|248-91326-0}410-9/393 -6|393-6 
tor Leather Industry...... i eelege eens 6 |102-8)137-6]146-6)176-3] 98-0] 91-7|106-4| 90-4/103-1} 91-5] 91-3]139-3]139-3 
Tor Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0}145-0]174-9]173-0}123 -2]107-8]121-7|118-7|120-0}114-8}108-6/106-8}106-4 
For Chemical Using Industries EA a: 7 1110-8]167-9)230-6/208-7|184-8|166-8]157-7|153-4/151-2]153-8|152-4]138-4/137-4 
Fer Meat Packing Industries. . Satelit 4 |110-0)120-9)195-4/186-6]114-3/114-21100-1] 99-0/119-6]116-8/113-5|134-9]134-5 
For Milling and other Industries..... 9 |114-6)153 -8}252-7/280-7/177-7/155-4}129-4|112-7]191-9|160-9|160-4)162-9]170-3 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4}138-6]188-8/295 -8|186-7|156-0)157-8|149-2|161-1/148-5/148-8|142-6/144-6 


——— es 


(Continued from page 416) 
the family budget are still used to show the 





Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


changes in food prices but in the other groups 


the percentage changes in the prices of each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 


have been included. 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 1138.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
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1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-|fSund-} fAll 
Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 17 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar’: 1923)... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct 1927. =. 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%, 

tFigures for Sundries since 1920 have been revised and this 
has affected for certain dates ‘‘all items’’. 
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1900 to 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric curent rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 


1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916; 


112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 19238, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 12578; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, i05.7; 
1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Changes in beef prices during the month 
were slight, increases in some localities being 
offset by declines in others. Sirloin steak 
averaged 33.2 cents per pound in March, as 
compared with 33.5 cents in February; round 
steak 28.1 cents per pound in March, as com- 
pared with 27.9 cents in February; rib roast 
26 cents per pound in March, as compared 
with 25.9 cents in February; and shoulder 
roast 19.8 cents per pound in March, as com- 
pared with 19.6 cents. Veal was down in the 
average from 22.4 cents per pound in February 
to 22 cents in March. Mutton was slightly 
higher at an average price of 30.1 cents. per 
pound. Fresh pork was down in the average 
from 25.3 cents per pound in February to 25.1 
cents in March. Bacon, unsliced, averaged 
35.8 cents per. pound in March, as compared 
with 36.8 cents in February. Boiled ham was 
also slightly lower, averaging 57.3 cents per 
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pound. In fresh fish halibut and whitefish 
were slightly lower. Lard was down from an 
average of 21.9 cents per pound in February 
to 21.7 cents in March. 

Higgs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
lower prices being reported from practically all 
localities. Fresh averaged 46.1 cents per 
dozen in March, 51.8 cents in February and 
64.3 cents in January, and cooking averaged 
40.1 cents per dozen in March, 44.2 cents in 
February and 50 cents in January. Prices are 
now somewhat lower in the prairie provinces 
and in British Columbia, where the decline has 
been more pronounced than in other locali- 
ties. No changes were reported in milk 
prices, the average being 12.3 cents per quart. 
Butter was slightly lower in the average, dairy 
at 41.6 cents per pound in March, as com- 
pared with 42.3 cents in February, and cream- 
ery 45.6 cents per pound in March, as com- 
pared with 46.4 cents in February. Prices 
averaged slightly lower in most localities. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits, flour 
and rolled oats were steady. Canned veget- 
ables showed little change. Beans were up 
from an average price of 7.8 cents per pound 
in February to 8.3 cents in March. Onions 
also were higher, averaging 5.6 cents per 
pound in March, as compared with 5.1 cents 
in. February. Potatoes showed a slight. in- 
crease, being up from $1.63 per ninety pounds 
in February to $1.66 in March. Prices for 
the most part in the prairie provinces and in 
British Columbia were lower, but these de- 
creases were more than offset by the advances 
in other localities. Evaporated apples rose 
from 19.4 cents per pound in February to 
20.3 cents in March. Prunes showed little 
change at an average price of 13.3 cents per 
pound. Granulated sugar was slightly lower 
at an average price of 8 cents per pound. 
Fuel prices were practically unchanged, an- 
thracite coal averaging $16.44 per ton, bitu- 
minous coal $10.20 per ton, coke $13.06 per 
ton, and hardwood $12.06 per cord. An in- 
crease in rent was reported from Woodstock. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
March, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1.484 per bushel in March, as compared 
with $1.424 in February. The low price for 
the month was $1.44 per bushel, reached at 
the beginning, and the high $1.503, reached 


at the end. The unfavourable crop condi- 
tions in foreign countries together with the 
decrease in available supplies, were said to 
be the causes of the higher prices. Coarse 
grains were also higher, western barley ad- 
vancing from 864 cents per bushel to 914 
cents; Ontario barley from 844 cents per 
bushel to 914 cents; western oats from 64 
cents per bushel to 68 cents; Ontario oats 
from 6045 cents per bushel to 655 cents; flax- 
seed from $1.884 per bushel to $1.904; and 
peas from 604 cents per bushe! to 654 cents. 
Flour prices moved in sympathy with wheat, 
being up at Toronto from $7.87 per barrel to 
$7.90. Millfeed rose from $36.50 per ton to 
$40.50. Raw sugar at New York rose from 
$2.43% per owt. to $2.75. Prices of potatoes 
were generally higher, Quebec grades at 
Montreal being up from $1.12$ per bag in 
February to $1443 in March; Ontario 
grades at Toronto from $1.324 per bag to 
$1.723; and New Brunswick potatoes at St. 
John from $2.95 per barrel to $3.70. Rubber 
prices continued toward lower levels, a grade 
of Ceylon being down to 32% cents per pound 
to 26% cents. Black pepper at Toronto ad- 
vanced from 47 cents per pound to 53 cents. 
Hay rose from $15.50 per ton to $15.75. West- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg declined from $10.19 
per hundred pounds to $9.76. while choice 
steers at Toronto were unchanged at $10.25 
per hundred pounds. Hogs at Toronto were 
up from $9.20 per hundred pounds to $9.44, 
and barrelled pork from $33.50 to $34.50. 
Finest creamery butter at Montreal advanced 
from 39 cents per pound to 43 cents and prints 
at Toronto from 42 cents per pound to 44 
cents. Cheese was up from 26 cents per 
pound to 27 cents. Lard rose from 15 cents 
per pound to 164 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real fell from: 48-50 cents per dozen to 44-47 
cents. Men’s boots showed advances of from 
5 to 15 cents per pair. Raw cotton rose from 
18.4 cents per pound in February to 19.4 
cents in March. The low price during the 
month was 18.9 cents at the beginning and 
the high 20 cents, reached toward the end. 
Raw silk rose from $4.85 per pound to $5.05. 
Wool showed an advance of 2 ceats per pound, 
the price ranging from 30 to 33 cents. Hem- 
lock rose from $30 per M ft. to $32, and 
spruce from $34 per M ft. to $35. In non- 
ferrous metals tin declined from 55 cents per 
pound to 544; lead from $6.10 per cwt. to 
$5.95; copper from $15.90 per cwt. to $15.87; 
and copper wire from 183 cents per pound. to 
184 cents. Zine advanced from $7.15 per ewt. 
to. $7.20, and silver from 574 cents per ounce 
to 574 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
140.9 for February, a decline of 0.4 per cent 
from the previous month. Foods declined 1.1 
per cent, due to a sharp decline in meats and 
fish and a slight decline in cereals, while mis- 
cellaneous foods showed an advance. Indus- 
trial materials also declined with declines in 
all groups with the exception of textiles other 
than cotton, which advanced slightly. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1918=100, 
was 121.1 for February, an advance of 0.2 
per cent over the January level. The food- 
stuffs group rose 2.9 per cent, owing chiefly 
to increases in prices of maize, potatoes, beef, 
mutton, pork and butter, which was partly 
counteracted by declines in barley, rice and 
tea. Industrial materials declined 1.6 per 
cent, with substantial falls in the prices of tin, 
lead and coal, but a rise in textiles, principally 
cotton, flax and wool, while sundries declined 
2.8 per cent owing to lower prices for olive 
oil, leather and hides. 

The Times index number was 141.8 at the 
end of February, an increase of 0.1 per cent 
over the previous month. In the foods group, 
cereals were unchanged, meat and fish declined 
2.9 per cent owing to lower prices for fish 
and eggs, and other foods advanced 3.2 per 
cent with advances in cocoa, butter and tea. 
Of the industrial materials, iron and steel 
advanced 0.6 per cent, other fmetals and 
minerals declined 2.4 per cent, cotton ad- 
vanced 2.4 per cent, other textiles 1.3 per 
cent and other materials declined 1.7 per cent. 

Cost oF Livina.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
164 at March 1, a decline of 1.2 per cent from 
the previous month. The index number for 
food fell 2.5 per cent owing to lower average 
prices of eggs, fish, flour, bread and meat. 
The index number for clothing averaged be- 
tween 215 and 220 as compared with 215 in 
February. Other groups were unchanged. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914=100, was 


129 for March as compared with 128 in Feb- 
ruary. The index number for food rose from 
119 to.120 and for industrial materials fell 
from 147 to 146. 

Cost oF Livina— The official] index number 
on the base prices in gold, July, 1914=100, 
was 107 for March, showing no change from 
the previous month. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913= 100, was 152 for February, a decline of 
one point from January. Vegetable foods, 
animal foods, fodder, fuel and oil, lime, 
cement, bricks and glass and chemicals de- 
ciined, while textiles and clothing, hides, 
leather and footwear advanced. Fertilizers, 
metals and metal products and wood and paper 
were unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
19183=100, was 488.74 for February, a decline 
of 0.2 per cent from January. The food 
group showed a rise of 1.4 per cent with an 
advance both in vegetable and animal foods. 
Industrial materials declined 0.9 per cent with 
declines in all groups. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Melbourne whole- 
sale price index number, on the base 1911= 
1000, was 1848 for December, as compared 
with 1892 for November. Metals and coal, 
jute, leather, etc., agricultural produce, etc., 
dairy produce, groceries and meat declined; 
building materials advanced and chemicals 
were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base, 
average annual aggregate expenditure, four 
chief centres, 1909-1913—1000, was 1579 for 
January, an increase of 0.9 per cent over the 
previous month. Of consumers’ goods, food- 
stuffs advanced and non-foods declined. Of 
producers’ goods, materials for building and 
construction declined and materials for farm- 
ing and other industries advanced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96.4 for February, as com- 

(Continued on page 484) 
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(Continued from page 427) 
pared with 96.3 for January. Farm products, 
textile products, chemicals and drugs, house- 
furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties declined; foods, hides and leather pro- 
ducts, fuel and lighting, metals and metal pro- 
ducts and building materials advanced. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 146.1 for March, an advance 
of 0.1 per cent over February. There were 
decreases in the prices of farm products, food 
products, textiles, building materials and chem- 
icals and slight advances in fuels and metals. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of 106 commodities, was $13.4161 at April 1, 
an advance of 0.5 per cent over the March 
level. Advances were shown in breadstuffs, 
live stock, hides and leather, textiles, non- 
ferrous metals, oils and chemicals; declines 
were shown in provisions, fruits, coal and 
coke, naval stores, building materials and mis- 
cellaneous products. 
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Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$195.415 at April 1, an increase of 0.7 per 
cent over March. Breadstuffs advanced 7.7 
per cent, meat declined 4.2 per cent while 
the other groups showed only very slight 
variations from the previous month. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 161.5 for February, 
a decline of one per cent from January, owing 
chiefly to a decline in food of 1.9 per cent 
and slight declines in both shelter and cloth- 


ing. Fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed. 
The index number of the Massachusetts 


Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
was 158.9 for February, a decline of one per 
cent from January. Foods declined 0.8 per 
cent and the other groups showed practically 
no changes. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Master’s Liability for Action of Servant 
Outside Working Hours 


A mining company sent out two employees 
on prospecting work and to assist in uncover- 
ing phosphate seams by digging trenches and 
cutting trails. The rate of wages of these 
men was $5 per day, the employees to pro- 
vide their own board, the company supplying 
them with all necessary tools and cooking 
utensils, and with a tent. A fire lit by these 
employees for the purpose of cooking their 
breakfast escaped from their control, causing 
damage to timber and other property, the 
owner of which brought an action against 
their employer. The employing company 
denied the liability on the ground that the 
fire in question was not started by the men 
in the course of their employment. The trial 
judge decided in favour of the plaintiff, this 
decision being confirmed later by the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal. 


Referring to the question of the company’s 
responsibility for the actions of their em- 
ployees in connection with the preparation of 
their breakfast, one of the judges in appeal 
pointed out that these acts could not be re- 
garded as being in the same category as un- 
authorized acts by third parties. “It was 
quite different,” he said, “from a situation 
where workmen reside in cities or in more 
settled parts, and board in houses owned by 
themselves or others, or even in houses owned 
by their employers where they provide for 
their own wants before and after returning 
from work. In the latter case, without special 


circumstances, there is no liability in the em- 
ployer for acts of negligence committed 
outside of working hours. * * * Being 
therefore of opinion that in determining the 
scope of the servants’ authority we must have 
regard to the nature of the work and its inci- 
dental requirements, believing also that the 
lighting of the fire was a necessary part of 
the day’s work involving no interruption of 
the employment, and that their act in lighting 
the fire was not so remote as to be beyond 
the sphere of their duties, I must hold that 
the appellant is liable for the loss occasioned 
by the acts of its servants and that the ap- 
peal fails.” 
—British Columbia—Murdoch versus Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company, Limited* 


Hospital Liable for Injuries caused by 
Special Nurse 


A patient in a hospital in Nova Scotia re- 
ceived injuries through the negligence of a 
nurse who was not a regular hospital attend- 
ant, but was called in as a special nurse for 
the patient, payment for this special nurse 
being charged to the patient. In an action by 
the patient against the hospital for damages, 
the trial judge found that the plainiff could 
not have had adequate service with the ordin- 
ary nursing staff of the hospital, and for this 
reason a special nurse had been required. 
This nurse was engaged without the patient’s 





* Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 1, page 853. 
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consent, but the patient afterwards consented 
to pay the required fee. The trial judge held 
that in these circumstances the hospital was 
liable for damages, and on appeal by the 
defendant this decision was affirmed by the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court. 


—Nova Scotia—Logan versus Colchester 
County Hospital.* : 
Limit of Damages for Injury caused by 
Explosive 


A young man was seriously injured while 
slearing bush for a farmer when his axe struck 
an undischarged cartridge which had been 
left over in clearing operations in the previous 
summer. It occasionally happens that the 
fuse burns out without an explosion. The 
practice is then to place another charge close 
to the unexploded one and discharge it, with 
the result almost invariably that the one 
first loaded is also exploded. It may occas- 
ionally happen that the cartridge in the first 
charge may be blown away 50 to 150 feet, 
and separated from the dynamite without 
being exploded, but a cartridge is so small 
that only by pure accident would one be 
likely to find it and ascertain the fact. 

This case not coming under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Revised Statutes of Al- 
berta, 1922, chapter 177) the workman had 
recourse to an action. The conclusion of the 
trial judge was that the injury sustained by 
the plaintiff was from an unexploded cart- 
ridge which the plaintiff had struck by pure 
chance, and that the farmer could not be 
made liable in the absence of any negligence. 
On appeal this decision was affirmed by the 
Alberta Supreme Court, which commented on 
the great hardship resulting to the plaintiff 
from his not benefiting by workmen’s com- 
pensation, but added that it would equally 
be a hardship to hold the farmer liable if he 
had been in no way at fault. On this point the 
trial judge said: “I find that defendant used 
the highest degree of care called for on his 
part and that the accident was the result of a 
risk inseparable from blasting. To make him 
liable in such a case would seem unreasonable 
to me, would in fact make this method of 
clearing impossible.” 


—Alberta—Pietrzak versus Rocheleau.* 


Combine to Restrain Commerce is Illegal 


The Court of Appeals at Montreal recently 
gave a judgment defining the limits to be 
observed by companies which enter into 
agreements in restraint of trade. The Stinson 





* Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 1, page 1129 
* Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 2. page 46. 
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Reeb Building Supply Company, Limited, the 
W. & F. P. Currie and Company, Limited, 
and the Ontario Gypsum Company engaged 
in the manufacturing and selling of plaster, 
were charged with contravening Article 498 of 
the Criminal Code. 

According to the judgment given by Mr. 
Justice Rivard, the defendants with others in 
the same line formed a Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, together with a Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, other firms who sold the products being 
also members of the latter association. The 
groups, he said, were not legally incorporated, 
but it was recognized that each of the mem- 
bers was under an obligation toward the 
others. Thus it was agreed that no member 
should buy from anyone outside the group 
and the manufacturers in the group could 
not sell to. anyone outside. The terms of. 
sale and payment were fixed by the manu- 
facturing members and the other members 
had to sell at these prices. Four manufac- 
turers found themselves masters of the Mon- 
treal market; they agreed on a single sale 
price; all orders forwarded by the secretary 
were distributed among them according to 
their productive capacities, and a sort of com- 
pensation was established to equalize the cost 
of shipment. “This particular object of the 
agreement in itself,” said Judge Rivard, “does 
not appear to me to be stained with illegality, 
but the equalization of shipment prices and 
the proportional distribution of orders consti- 
tuted only a means to the attainment of an- 
other end.” Mr. Justice Rivard pointed out 
that at least, one outside manufacturer had 
been forced out of the Montreal market and 
that the plaintiff, a Montreal firm, had been 
unable to obtain supplies because of the ac- 
tion of the members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association. It was true that the plaintiff 
had been offered material, but at a price 
which made it almost as profitable to buy 
retail. Mr, Justice Rivard concluded: “I am 
of the opinion that the accused, with the 
other corporations acting in concert with 
them, have conspired and co-operated to limit 
unduly the facilities for supply and sale of 
plaster, to restrain traffic and commerce in 
this article, and to decrease competition in 
the market. I conclude, therefore, that the 
appellants were justly condemned for an in- 
fraction of article 498 of the Criminal Code. 
In consequence, I dismiss the appeal.” 


Compensation for Accident where no 
Witnesses were Present 


The Court of Appeals at Montreal on 
March 27 confirmed a recent decision of the 
Superior Court at Hull, Quebec, awarding 
$3,080 to a workman in compensation for 
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personal injuries received while he was em- 
ployed by a contracting firm in the Province 
of Quebec. For the defendant ‘company it 
was contended that there were. no eye- 
witnesses of the accident for which the plain- 
tiff claimed compensation, and that his in- 
juries were in consequence of previous ail- 
ments. The Court found that the plaintiff 
had met with an accident while he was on 
the company’s premises, even though there 
were no witnesses of the incident. One of 
the three judges of the Court of Appeals dis- 
sented. 
—Quebec—Prozoch 
Company. 


versus Fraser Brace 


Doctrine of “Common Employment” and 
Employers’ Liability 


A musician employed by an entertainment 
syndicate in England in the orchestra at a 
theatre, was injured by an Indian club which 
slipped from the hand of a female member 
of an entertainment party. The performer 


in question had previously complained that 


the clubs were too heavy for her. The 
musician brought an action for damages 
against the syndicate in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice (Eng- 
land). In this case the pont at issue was 
whether an employee who is injured owing to 
the negligence of a fellow-servant in supplying 
defective appliances for his work is debarred 
from suing his employer, or whether an abso- 
lute duty, which cannot be delegated, rests 
on the employer to see that such appliances 
are safe, so that it is no answer for him to say 
that having deputed the selection and super- 
vision of such appliances to a fellow-servant 
of the injured person he is consequently pro- 
tected by the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, 

The jury found that the facts in the case 
showed: (1) That there was no negli- 
gence on the part of the syndicate as regards 
the supply of the clubs; (2) That the syndi- 
cate had not been guilty of negligence in 
selecting the stage manager for the work he 
was employed to do; (3) That the stage man- 
ager had not been negligent in regard to the 
supply of the clubs; (4) That the performer 
when using the clubs had been negligent. 
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On these findings of fact by the jury Mr. 
Justice Finlay held that the syndicate (the 
employers) were not liable to the plaintiff. 
He was of opinion that they were entitled 
to delegate the duty of supplying proper ap- 
pliances to their employee (the stage man- 
ager), who had been carefully and properly 
selected by them to fill that post, and that 
there was no absolute duty incumbent on 
them to see that, notwithstanding such dele- 
gation, the appliances supplied were fit for 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
This being so, the plaintiff could only rest his 
case on the negligence of a fellow-servant, 
and the doctrine of “common employment” 
applied so as to exonerate the employer. 


—England—Laubach versus Co-Optimists 
Entertainment Syndicate Limited. 


Wages governed by Contractor’s Place of 
Domicile 


Chief Justice Taft, on March 12, announced 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case reported in the Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1927, page 1370, involving 
the question ,whether the Barker Painting 
Company of New York, who were engaged in 
operations in the City of Washington, were 
obliged to pay their workmen the wages cur- 
rent in New York, or in Washington. The 
rule of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America is to the 
effect that a contractor domiciled in one city 
and having a contract in another city must 
adopt the scale calling for the highest wages 
and the shortest week. The wage scale for 
painters in New York is $10.50 a day for five 
days a week, and in Washington $9 for 54 days 
a week. The Brotherhood having insisted 
that the higher scale should be paid in this 
case, the contractors obtained an injunction 
prohibiting the Brotherhood from interference. 
This injunction was dissolved later by a 
higher court, and on appeal the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals sustained the rule 
of the union, holding that it was not arbitrary 
or illegal, and did not constitute a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. On further appeal by 
the contractors the United States Supreme 
Court refused to interevene in the case. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of April showed a slight 
decline, according to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,191 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
15 employees, representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 842,940 persons, as 
compared with 844,294 in the preceding month. 
The employment index declined from 101.4 
on March 1, to 101.1 at the beginning of 
April, as compared with 96.2, 91.4, 87.2, 89.3, 
87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
The number of workers employed by the re- 
porting firms in January, 1920, forms the base, 
equal to 100, upon which these index numbers 
are computed. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated substantial increases in the volume 
of business transacted during March as com- 
pared with the preceding month and also as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year. All groups except logging showed in- 
creased placements under both comparisons, 
the gains in farming and domestic service 
being the most pronounced. At the begin- 
ning of April, 1928, the percentage of unem- 
ployment reported by local trade unions stood 
at 6.5 as compared with 7.0 per cent of idle- 
ness at the beginning of March, and with 5.7 
per cent at the beginning of April, 1927. The 
percentage for April was based on the reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
1,705 labour organizations, with a combined 
membership of 183,846 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.87 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $10.92 
for March; $10:80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for 
April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for 
April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for| 
Apri, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for 
April, 1920; $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 
for April, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
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of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
advanced to 153.2 for April, as compared with 
152.8 for March; 148.5 for April, 1927; 160.2 
for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 1925; 151.1 
for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 153.7 
for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 1921; 251.0 
for April, 1920; 256.7 fer May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 195.0 for April, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1928, was greater than during March, 
1928, and also greater than during April, 1927. 
Seventeen disputes were in existence at some 
time or other during the month, involving 
1,818 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 21,757 working days. Corresponding 
figures for March, 1928, were: Eleven dis- 
putes, 773 workpeople and 6,105 working days; 
and for April, 1927, fourteen disputes, 1,973 
workpeople and 14,478 working days. 


During April the Depart- 


Industrial ment received the report of 
Disputes a& Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation in connection 
Act, 1907 with a dispute between the 

General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, and certain of its employees at 


Oshawa, Ontario. Two other applications for 
the appointment of Boards were received, a 
Board being established during the month in 
one case. The services of the conciliation of- 
ficers of the Department were utilized in con- 
nection with all these disputes. The text 
of the report, and a full account of the recent 
proceedings under the Act, are given on page 
452. 


Further progress towards 


Progress of provincial co-operation in 


Old Age the Federal scheme of old 
Pension age pensions was made dur- 
Legislation in ing the past month. The 
Canada Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 


Premier of Ontario, made 
the following announcement on May 2:— 


“The Government has formulated its plan 


‘to survey the province to secure reasonably 


accurate data as to the number of persons 
over 70 years of age who would be eligible 
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for old-age pensions in this Province. J. A. 
Ellis, director of the bureau of municipal af- 
‘fairs, has been given authority to undertake 
'the work. His first step will be the sending 
“out of a circular request to the different mu- 
micipal councils asking that the assessors in 
the respective municipalities be instructed to 
prepare such information upon the subject as 
they can secure. With this general survey as 
a basis the organization under Mr. Ellis will 
be able to make an intensive study of the 
cases of all those who are over 70 years, so 
that the Government will have available most 
reliable information as to the number of per- 
sons eligible, and the aggregate cost to the 
province. It should be pointed out that the 
Dominion legislation sets out a number of 
conditions that must be complied with, and 
it will be the duty’ of the Municipal Bureau 
to learn how far these condition are applicable 
to the various cases. Moreover, the province 
of Ontario has a law which requires children 
to maintain their parents where they are in a 
position to do so. This feature of the problem 
must be studied. Altogether, the task involves 
very considerable work, but by beginning this 
study at once, the Government feels assured 
that the reports will be completed in ample 
time next fall to enable the legislation to be 
submitted to the Legislature.” 

The Hon. W. H. Price, Attormmey General 
of Ontario, had previously announced that 
already preliminary investigation had been 
made with the result that it was shown that 
in Ontario about 34 in every 1,000 of the 
population were of pensionable age, as com- 
pared with 18 per thousand in British Colum- 
bia, 11 per thousand in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, and 16 per thousand in Manitoba. Mr. 
Price estimated that if 35 per cent of the 
persons in Ontario over 70 years were given 
benefits, the total pensions would amount to 
about “$9,000,000. Half of this amount would 
be paid by the province and half by the 
federal government. 

The Hon. John Brownlee, Premier of Al- 
berta, announced on May 4 that careful in- 
quiry into the question of old age pensions 
would be made before the next session of the 
provincial legislature, and that the infor- 
mation thus secured would: decide whether 
the federal scheme would be applied to Al- 
berta. 

In the last issue of the Lasour GaAzeErts, 
page 339 it was noted that the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) had been adopted in the prov- 
inces of British Columbia, Manitoba and Sas- 


katchewan and in the Yukon Territory. An 
outline of the Manitoba act is given on an- 
other page of this issue. 

The text of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1927, 
page 375. It establishes a system of pensions 
for persons of seventy years of age and up- 
wards, whose income from other sources is 
less than $365 per year, the maximum rate 
of pension being $20 a month, which is less- 
ened by the amount of private income. One 
half of the amount of the pension payable 
is borne by the federal government, and the 
other half by the governments of such pro- 
vinees as enact legislation giving effect to the 
pension system, the cost of administration 
being borne by the respective governments. 
The Old Age Pensions Act is effective only 
in those provinces in which the provincial 
legislatures have enacted special legislation 
expressly for this purpose. 


In view of the progress of 
old age pension legislation 
in Canada it may be noted 
that the American Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legis- 
lation has commenced a study of the oper- 
ation of existing old age pension laws, so 
that full information may be ready for the 
forty-two state legislatures and congress at 
the opening of their regular sessions in 1929. 
The current issue of the American Labour 
Legislation Review, the quarterly publication 
of the Association, recalls that in 1922, follow- 
ing official investigation, notably in Penn- 
sylvania, interest in old age pensions legis- 
lation developed to a point where at least 
four organizations—three of them national 
in scope—were preparing drafts of old age 
pension bills. At that time the Association 
proposed the holding of a representative con- 
ference in the interest of improved drafts- 
manship and uniform legislation. Out of this 
effort there emerged one draft standard bill. 
Six states—Montana and Nevada (in 1923), 
Wisconsin (1925), Kentucky (1926), Color- 
ado and Maryland (1927)—and the territory 
of Alaska, have already adopted straight old 
age pension laws, based on the “standard bill.” 
The “standard bill” would provide that a 
citizen of 70 years or upward, who has also 
resided continuously 15 years in the state, 
shall, if the value of the applicant’s property 
does not exceed $3,000, be entitled to a pen- 
sion which, when added to other income, 
shall not exceed a total of $1 a day. A state- 
county system of administration is provided 
on an economical basis with provision for 
careful local investigation and general super- 
vision. 


Old age 
pensions in 


United States 
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Two bulletins (numbers 26 
Technical and 27) have recently been 
education issued by the Technical Edu- 
bulletins cation Branch of the Depart- 


ment. The first mentioned is 
a directory of vocational education. It was 
compiled at the request of officials of the 
various provinces and is intended as a guide 
and mailing list for those interested in voca- 
tional education in all parts of Canada. It 
contains a list of names and addresses of the 
provincial officials in charge of vocational edu- 
eation, a list of day vocational schools in 
Canada, indicating the nature of the courses 
of study being carried on in each school, and a 
list of the municipalities conducting evening 
classes. Only those schools receiving grants 
under the federal Technical Education Act 
are mentioned. 


Bulletin No. 27 is a list of textbooks and 
references on home economics subjects. This 
publication also was prepared at, the request 
of officials of the different provinces. The list 
was Issued as a guide to teachers and school 
librarians in selecting textbooks and references 
for Canadian vocational schools. It is hoped 
that its publication will encourage those in 
charge of the schools to build up small refer- 
ence libraries for the use of teachers and 
pupils. In order to assist teachers in selecting 
the most suitable books for local requirements, 
a brief review of each book has been included. 
In preparing the list, the Technical Education 
Branch has co-operated with the provinces 
and has had the advice and assistance of a 
committee of representative teachers named 
by the provincial officials. 


The Division of Child 
Maternal Welfare of the Department 
mortality in of Health of Canada has 
Canada published a report on an 


inquiry recently carried 
out by the Division at the request of the 
first conference on Medical Services in 
Canada, held at Ottawa in December, 1924. 
The information upon which this report is 
based was collected by means of question- 
naires sent to physicians throughout the 
Provinces who signed death certificates of 
women in the year ended June 30, 1926. These 
questionnaires were sent in all cases where 
the recorded cause of death did not clearly 
eliminate conditions related to childbirth. A 
large proportion of the physicians concerned 
responded to the questionnaires, and these 
replies and the added comments are analyzed 
in the report, with quotations from many 
letters. 


The total number of deaths from causes 
connected with childbirth was found to be 
1,532, a rate of 6.4 per 1,000 live births. The 
age of the mothers ranged from 15 to 48. the 
average age being 31. ‘They left 5,073 mother- 
less children, 768 of whom were new born. In 
the letters from. physicians and others who 
replied to the questionnaires lack of pre-natal 
care was mentioned more often than any 
other one factor contributing to these deaths. 
The report calls attention to the fact that 
there is no reason to believe that the number 
of maternal deaths in the year studied was 
any greater than in any other recent year, or 
than it will be in 1928 unless something is 
done to improve conditions. As remedies the 
report urges a greater appreciation of the 
seriousness of this matter on the part of both 
physicians and the general public, to be 
brought about by knowledge of the facts, 
and an intelligent and determined effort to 
reduce the risks of maternity. 

The report points out that vital statistics 
in Canada are entirely of recent date. “Up 
to the time when, by the Statistics Act of 
1918, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
established and a Dominion Statistician 
appointed, we had no national vital statistics. 
The Dominion Government takes the cen- 
sus, but other vital statistics were, before 
1918, under the sole direction of the Provin- 
cial Governments, They are so still, but a 
system of co-operation has since been founded 
and carried on by the Dominion Statistician. 
Since January 1, 1926, all the provinces have 
co-operated. National vital statistics were 
first issued in 1921 and the first publication 
of the Statistics of Maternal Mortality in 
Canada was made in one of the publications 
of the Department of Health, the Handbook 
of Child Welfare Work in Canada for the 
official year ended March 31, 1922. In 1920, 
when the Division of Child Welfare of the 
Department of Health of Canada was organi- 
zed, maternal mortality did not appear as a 
separate item in the official records of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Infant mor- 
tality was given in a separate column, but 
not maternal mortality. In the short space 
of seven years this subject has become a 
leading problem of preventive medicine and 
public health, and not only the profession, 
but the general public are demanding action 
to reduce our maternal mortality. In 1921, 
maternal mortality appeared side by side with 
infant mortality and our national vital statis- 
tics have been of value in arousing interest 
in this sublect among the profession and the 
publie.” 
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The monthly Statistical 
Bulletin published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 


Incidence of 
pneumonia and 


tuberculosis ance Company calls atten- 
among tion to the striking differen- 
workers ces in the distribution of 


deaths from specified causes 
among occupational groups of the company’s 
policy holders, For example pneumonia and 
other respiratory diseases are found to be par- 
ticularly rife among iron foundry workers. 
Pneumonia accounted for 15.9 per cent of all 
deaths among these workers, while only 7.7 
per cent of the deaths among all occupied 
males were attributed to this cause. The per- 
centage of deaths among foundry workers is 
well above the average at every age of the 
main working period of life, 15 to 64 years. In 
the age period 25 to 34 years it is over three 
times the average. The very lowest relative 
percentage is found in the period 35 to 44 
years, and even here it is 86 per cent above 
the average. Not only have iron foundry 
workers the highest percentage of deaths from 
pneumonia of any occupational class, but there 
were actually more deaths from this cause 
among them than from any other cause. This 
is true of no other occupational class included 
in the Metropolitan’s investigation. 


The Bulletin calls attention also to varia- 
tions in the incidence of tuberculosis among 
the industrial populations of Canada and the 
United States, and between different regions 
of Canada. “Among more than 1,000,000 Cana- 
dian industrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in 1927, the 
tuberculosis death rate was 102.1 per 100,000, 
whereas among approximately 14,500,000 white 
industrial policyholders in the United States, 
it was only 71.0. These figures, however, are 
composites for the total industrial populations 
of the two countries. An inspection of the 
figures for the individual Canadian provinces 
shows that the higher death rate in Canada 
is due entirely to conditions in Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, and that the 
group of western provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British (Columbia, 
have a lower tuberculosis death rate than any 
other broad region of either country.” 


The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, intro- 
duced a bill in the House 
of Commons on April 23 to 
amend the Criminal Code by repealing the 
sections added in 1919 relating to unlawful 
associations and the printing ‘and distribution 
of seditious literature, and by re-enacting the 
sections which were repealed in 1919, provid- 
ing that a person might do certain things with- 


Criminal Code 
amendment 


out being deemed to have seditious intention. 
The minister in explaining the bill said:— 


“A bill similar to this has been adopted 
by this house five times, and in each case 
it has been rejected by the other chamber. 
Section 98, which this bill seeks to repeal, 
was placed in our statutes in 1919; at that 
time the sections affected were 97a and 97b, 
but the number of the section was changed 
in the revision which took place last year. 
At the time these two sections were inserted 
in the Criminal Code it was suggested that 
there was some unrest in the country; it was 
just after the war, and it was thought desirable 
to define certain kinds of what might be called 
sedition, Sedition is already subject to the 
disposition of the criminal code and more par- 
ticularly of the common law. Ever since 
this amendment of 1919 was adopted the 
labour community of Canada have felt that 
it was aimed to prevent them from pursuing 
their ordinary activities. I do not say that 
that is the correct interpretation, but I know 
that since 1921, when I became a member of 
the government, every year that the Trades 
and Labour Congress sent delegates to inter- 
view the government this was one of the mat- 
ters which they urged more particularly. They 
have received advice from the legal advisers 
of the labour unions to the effect that by 
stressing the point the courts might even de- 
cide that a strike was an unlawful association 
under the provisions of that section. I repeat 
that I do not say they are right in that conten- 
tion, but this has been a sore spot with them 
ever since 1919. This house has voted five 
times to eliminate this section, and we are do- 
ing so again this year.” 

The bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons on April 27, without a 
division. On its second reading in the Senate, 
on Miay 8, it was again rejected, the vote be- 
ing 22 for and 32 against. 


A special committee of the 
House of Commons was ap- 
pointed on the motion of 


Commission on 
pensions and 


returned the Hon. J. H. King, Min- 
soldiers’ inster of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
problems establishment. on Febru- 


ary 15, to deal with all mat- 
ters connected with pensions and returned 
soldiers’ problems. The committee consisted 
of the following members: Messrs. Adshead, 
Arthurs, Black (Yukon), Clark, Fiset (Sir 
Eugene), Gershaw, Hepburn, Ilsley, McLean 
(Melfort), McGibbon, McPherson, MacLaren, 
Power, Ross (Kingston), Sanderson, Speak- 
man and Thorson. 
The report of the committee was tabled 
in the House on April 30. It included the fol- 
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lowing recommendations, among others, which 
are incorporated in a suggested Act to amend 
the Pension Act:— 

Removal of time limit for filing applications 
for pension, 

Establishment of new class of pensioners to 
make eligible widows who married soldiers 
after appearance of disability. 

Extension of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
Act so that applications may be receivable un- 
til 1983. 

Enlargement of class of dependent parents 
or those in place of parents who are entitled 
to receive pensions, 

Broadening of application of meritorious 
clause, 

Pensions to dependants where aggravation 
substantially contributed to death. 

Formulation of policy to give immediate re- 
lef of pressing cases of unemployment and 
an investigation by commission or otherwise 
of methods in use in Canada or other countries 
for dealing with ex-soldiers’ unemployment 
problem by way of institutional care or other- 
wise, 

Proposal for settlement of disputes between 
the Board of Pension Commissioners and Fed- 
eral Appeal Board whereby disputes with re- 
gard to diagnosis would be decided upon by 
appointment of board of medical experts and 
disputes respecting jurisdiction adjudicated up- 
on by reference to the Exchequer Court, 

Co-ordination of work of Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, Employment 
Service of Canada, Returned Soldiers’ As- 
sociation, Soldiers’ Aid Commission and Citi- 
zens’ Rehabilitation Board in respect to sol- 
diers employable only in restricted occupations 
in the general labour market. 

Enlargement of Vetcraft Shops, more vigor- 
ous advertising campaign of Vetcraft products 
and continuation of present policy in respect 
to returned soldiers not employable in general 
labour market. 

Free hospitalization of indigent pensioners. 

Re-enactment of recently rescinded regu- 
lations providing treatment for certain dis- 
eases. 

Allowance for last illness and funeral ex- 
penses of deceased pensioners increased from 
$100 to $150. 

Increased allowance granted for wear and 
tear of clothing in respect to certain classes of 
. pensioners, ‘ 

Fuller information to be furnished to appli- 
cant for pension by Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. 

The suggestions of the Canadian Legion 
were accepted in respect to the following: (a) 
pensions for widows who married after the ap- 
pearance of the soldiers’ disability; (b) treat- 


ment for certain aggravated types of disease; 


(c) abolition of time limit for applications; 
(d) indigent veterans; (e) death from aggra- 
vated condition; (f) insurance; (g) appeals; 
(h) appearance of injury or disease; (i) fun- 
eral allowance; (j) information to be given to 
Board of Pension Commissioners; (k) free 
treatment. Several other suggestions, in whole 
or in part, put forward by the Legion, were 
also accepted. 


Reference is made in an- 


The economic other column of this issue 


value of to the work of the United 
accident States Steel Corporation in 
prevention reducing the number of in- 


dustrial accidents in _ its 
various plants by means of a systematic and 
sustained safety campaign. This work is 
described in an article on “the economic 
value of accident prevention,” contributed to 
the April issue of Safety Engineering by L. H. 
Burnett, vice-president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh. The movement was 
initiated twenty years ago when Judge Gary, 
chairman of the corporation, brought the 
problem of accident prevention before a 
meeting of the casualty managers of the larger 
subscribing companies. Mr. Burnett points 
out that it is difficult, if not impossible to 
separate completely the humanitarian from 
the economic side of safety work. “The 
underlying motive has been and always will 
be the humanitarian side, but experience has 
taught us that many economic advantages 
inevitably flow from intensive safety work, 
such advantages being so extensive as to make 
safety work highly desirable from a purely 
dollar and cents standpoint.” 

The experience of a large foundry com- 
pany with an average working force of 500 
men affords an excellent example of money 
saving due entirely to intensive safety work: 
In 1925 time lost due to accidents was 624 
days per 100 tons of castings shipped; the 
cost of accidents being 66 cents out of every 
$100 of payroll. In 1926 the lost time was 
30 per 100 tons of castings shipped; the acci- 
dent cost being 19 cents per $100 of payroll. 
In 1927 they conducted an intensive safety 
camgaign, and as a result the time lost was 
a half day per 100 tons of castings shipped; 
costing one cent per $100 of payroll. The 
actual reduction in costs, due to accident pre- 
vention is indicated by the following figures: 
the 1925 cost of accidents was $7,033.03; the 
1926 cost of accidents was $3,132.88 and in 
1927 the cost of accidents was $121.50. 

A public utility employing an average force 
of 1,500 men, by reducing accidents, cut their 
compensation costs from 30 cents per $100 of 
payroll in 1926 to 64 cents in 1927. 
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A large steel works employing 5,000 men 
cut compensation costs from $24,378.89 in 
1926 to $10,407.45 in 1927; showing a saving 
of $13,971.44. These figures do not include 
savings due to decrease of medical and hospi- 
tal service. 

One of the largest car and foundry com- 
panies in the corporation spent $1,000,000 for 
accident prevention in 14 years and saved 
$2,700,000. It is said that the United States 
Steel Corporation spent $9,763,063 in safety 
work in 10 years and showed an actual sav- 
ing of $14,609,920. 

The writer concludes by forecasting further 
progress in the future. “The campaign of 
accident prevention,” he says, “is founded 
upon reason and common sense. It will go 
on, gathering power and momentum as it 
goes, until the unnecessary sacrifice of life 
and limb has been abolished. We have learned 
that it pays, but let us not forget that the 
highest aim of safety work must always be 
the prevention of accidental injury and death 
and the pain and sorrow which inevitably 
follow.” 


President William Green, 


President writing in the April issue 
Green’s of the Federationist, the 
analysis of official monthly publication 
unemployment of the American Federation 
problems of Labour, expresses the 


hope that the existing un- 
employment conditions in the United States 
may lead to an advance towards a permanent 
solution of this recurring difficulty. He notes 
that there are two kinds of unemployment; 
one is seasonal, and for this the stabilization 
of industrial production is the final solution; 
the other is the result of the increasing pro- 
ductivity of industry, the worker to-day pro- 
ducing more in one hour than ever before. 
“Total production,’ Mr. Green declares, “is 
not increasing corresponding to increasing pro- 
ductivity, and therefore either fewer hours 
of work or fewer workers are necessary to pro- 
duce the output required for the market. In 
recent years it has been the policy of manu- 
facturing industry to dismiss workers rather 
than to shorten hours of work. And this is 
the kernel of the unemployment problem, the 
chief question which manufacturers and labour 
have to face; should we dismiss an ever- 
increasing number of workers, or should we 
shorten hours of work? And if we have to 
dismiss workers, how can we find work for 
them? Do newly developing industries 
absorb the mass of workers yearly dismissed 
by manufacturing industries? These are the 
questions to be studied, these are questions 
which should concern government, manufa- 
turers and labour.” 


For the seasonal type of employment Mr. 
Green finds two solutions, namely, stabili- 
zation of industrial production by industrial 
managements; and,—as a more immediate 
remedy for distress—unemployment insur- 
ance, which should be the joint concern of 
employers and trade unions. Stabilization may 
be effected if the managements can adjust pro- 
duction to the market without having recourse 
to large additions to their labour forces in rush 
periods, and to corresponding “lay-offs” in dull 
seasons. Already a few far-seeing employers 
have successfully made these adjustments, 
but a general movement towards stabilization 
will be needed before the workers zan hope 
for secure wages. Unemployment insurance 
is regarded as being merely a palliative for 
existing evils until more stable employment 
ean be assured. Protection through insur- 
ance or benefits is within the reach of nearly 
all union members, but stabilization is a larger 
program. 


The British Unemploy- 
British ment Insurance Act, 1927, 
unemployment began to take effect on 
insurance April 19, 1928. The pro- 
changes in visions of the new act were 
effect outlined in the Lazsour 


GazettE, February, 1928, 
page 154. A summary of the previous acts, 
1920 to 1927, as amended by the new Act, has 
just been published by the British Ministry 
of Labour. Men with dependants now receive 
a higher rate than formerly, while those 
without dependants receive one shilling less. 
The rates for boys and girls aged 16 and 17 
are also reduced. For a transitional period 
varying from one to two years in individual 
cases claimants are required to prove pay- 
ment of eight contributions in the last two 
years or thirty contributions at any time. 
After the transitional period claimants will 
have to prove payment of thirty contributions 
during two years. For disabled ex-service 
men, however, the requirement is ten contri- 
butions instead of thirty. A claimant may 
stand out for a reasonable interval for em- 
ployment in his usual occupation, but after- 
wards he must accept any suitable employ- 
ment, From July 1 reduced rates of contri- 
butions and benefits will be payable in re- 
spect of young men and young women aged 
18, 19 and 20. 


The International Labour 


Seasonal Office (Geneva) gives the 
unemployment results of a recent investi- 
in various gation into the problems of 
countries seasonal unemployment in 


the International Labour 
Review for March. It is shown by a study of 
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the unemployment statistics that there are 
wide differences between one country and an- 
other in regard to the prevalence of seasonal 
unemployment. In some countries, such as 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany, 
the seasonal fluctuations in the labour market 
as a whole are found to be slight, while in 
other countries, such as Denmark, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, they are very strongly mark- 
ed. “Seasonal unemployment” is defined, for 
the purposes of statistics, as “that unemploy- 
ment which for each monthly average over a 
series of years is expressed by the difference 
between the figure for the particular month 
and that for the most favourable month.” The 
writer discusses the question, which is specially 
important in Canada and the United States, 
whether the available statistics fairly represent 
the situation as a whole. He believes that 
“the absence of certain industries or their in- 
sufficient representation does not prevent the 
curve from following very much the same 
course as 1t would have done if the statistics 
actually covered the whole.” In Canada ag- 
riculture, logging and other mostly unorgan- 
ized industries are not fully represented in the 
monthly reports published in the Lasour Ga- 
zETTH on “Unemployment in Trades Unions” 
on which the unemployment percentage is 
based, and perhaps the same may be said in 
regard to the reports of the employment situ- 
ation in the United States. With this limi- 
tation in view, seasonal unemployment may be 
said to exist to some extent in Canada from 
November to May among the organized trades, 
according to the Review, the fluctuations in 
employment being most marked in transpor- 
tation, the metal industries, building and con- 
struction, textiles, public services and mining. 
The Canadian records have only existed for 
the past eight years, and as the writer states, 
“care should be taken not to draw too precise 
conclusions, particularly as to the months in 
which the seasonal fluctuations reaches its 
maximum, and the amplitude of the fluctu- 
ations.” 


The figures for Great Britain show that un- 
employment has: (1) an almost constant ten- 
dency to increase in December, since 31 of 
the 34 years observed showed an increase; (2) 
a marked tendency to fall during the first four 
months of the year; (3) an equally marked 
tendency to increase in August and decrease 
in November. 


From the figures for the United States the 
writer reaches the following conclusions:— (1) 
There is a marked seasonal reduction in em- 
ployment in January; (2) February and 
March, on the contrary, are months of revival, 
but depression is still perceptible in February; 
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(3) There is renewed depression in April and 
May, and still more marked depression in 
July and August; (4) This is followed by a 
period of increasing employment until Decem- 
ber, the most favourable month of the year. 
These seasonal tendencies, which, it may be 
added, need confirmation by observations over 
a longer period, differ perceptibly in their 
general character from those observed in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that, as in those two countries, the 
seasonal fluctuations are comparatively small. 


The final report 
World Economic 


of the 
Reports on Confer- 


World 


ence, held at Geneva in 
Economic May, 1927, and the separate 
Conference, report of the Canadian dele- 
1927 gates, have just been printed 


at Ottawa for the League 
of Nations, and may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, for 25 cents each. The 
proceedings at this conference were outlined 
in the Lazour Gazerts, July, 1927, the infor- 
mation in that issue being based on a compre- 
hensive summary made by the president, M. 
Theunis, former premier of Belgium. The 
Canadian delegates to the conference were 
Messrs. Albert Matthews, of Toronto; Joseph 
Daoust, of Montreal, and Dr. Adam Shortt, 
C.M.G., of Ottawa. 

In their report the delegates present a 
general sketch of the work of the conference. 
They state that one of the most vital ques- 
tions considered was that of the “rationaliz- 
ation” of industry. This expression was defined 
at the conference as signifying “the methods 
of technique and of organization, designed to 
secure the minimum of waste of either effort 
or material.” “Rationalization” therefore in- 
cludes the most efficient organization of labour, 
the standardizing of materials and processes, 
and the simplification of all processes from 
raw materials to the delivery of finished goods 
into the hands of the consumers. This is ex- 
pected to lead, ultimately, to an increase of 
returns for their efforts to both employer and 
employees, as rationalization in the best sense 
aims at economy and efficiency for both labour 
and capital. The conference regards the 
League of Nations as the most effective means 
for placing industry on a rational basis. The 
Canadian delegates report upon this feature 
of the conference as follows:—‘Experience 
would indicate that there is little prospect of 
satisfactory results by the direct application 
of political powers to the supervision of inter- 
national agreements incidental to rationaliz- 
ation. The League of Nations, however, in its 
purely arbitral advisory capacity, without any 
of the coercive powers which naturally excite 
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suspicion, is rather obviously indicated as the 
most promising instrument in view by which 
the various international interests of producers 
and consumers may be adjusted through their 
own media. Public opinion, both national and 
international, resting on such fair and ade- 
quate knowledge as can best be furnished 
through the League, will be much the more 
effective because the more general and least 
arbitrary of the forces which can be invoked 
to support the advisory findings of the League. 
At the same time these findings will lack in- 
fluence in proportion as they tend to outrun 
intelligent public opinion.” 

The delegates were impressed by the evid- 
ence of recent developments in the structural 
organization of industry. It is pointed out 
that while the development of large industrial 
units has an element of danger on the social 
side, this movement on its good side, tends to- 
wards the rationalization of industry. It is 
accompanied by a steady growth of the prac- 
tice of “framing agreements between the chief 
economic factors” without recourse to legis- 
lation. “The essential factor in the whole of 
this development has been the direct enlist- 
ment of intelligent self-interest as framing, 
adjusting and maintaining these bonds of 
mutual interest.” 


The second year book of 


Benefits of the Canadian Engineering 
Industrial Standards Association, re- 
Standardization cently published, notes a 


genuine awakening of inter- 
est in the work being carried on by the Asso- 
ciation. Canadian industry, it is stated, is rapid- 
ly coming to realize the economic value of the 
service it offers. An account of the origin, pur- 
poses, and work of the organization was given in 
the Lasour Gazerts, February, 1928, p. 156, in 
the course of a note on the publication of the 
Canadian Electrical Code, which is stated to be 
the outstanding feature of the year’s work. The 
Code has now been officially adopted by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The new Electrical Inspection Act of Quebec 
gives it official recognition in that province, 
and similar legislation has been framed in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. In Sas- 
katchewan the new Department of Railways, 
Lahour and Industries (Lasour Gazerts, April, 
1928, page 369) will, it is understood, favour- 
ably consider the Code in framing electrical 
regulations under the Public Utilities Act. 


The Year Book outlines the benefits rend- 
ered by standardization both to the manufac- 
turer and to the user, It is stated that success 
in manufacture is becoming more and more a 
question of the ability to employ mass pro- 
duction as against specialized production in 


any article. Industrial standardization may 
often be limited to what is commonly termed 
Simplified Practice, or Waste Elimination, by 
which a reduction is effected in unnecessary 
varieties in sizes and types of commonly used 
commodities, without the attendant specifi- 
cations for quality, etc., required for a com- 
plete standard. This class of work has proved 
of enormous value in many industries and is 
capable of almost infinite development. 

The purpose of the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association is to provide the facili- 
ties by which manufacturers and users of en- 
gineering materials can get togther and formu- 
late mutually satisfactory standards. It has 
had the support of the government from its 
inception and is now receiving a considerable 
measure of assistance from the industries. As 
a result of its activities a number of impor- 
tant standards have already been nationally 
adopted, but it is as yet only at the com- 
mencement of its work. A vast field is open 
in which further standardization can be un- 
dertaken with the greatest advantage to the 
manufacturers and users in Canadian industry. 


Reference was made in the 
Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1928 (page 278), to the in- 
dustrial conference in Great 
Britain between certain em- 
ployers and the General 
Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. It was there stated that at 
a joint meeting held in January between a 
representative group of employers and the 
general council, Sir Alfred Mond, on behalf 
of the employers, suggested certain topics for 
investigation and discussion. Following this 
meeting the General Council gave consider- 
ation to the program of inquiry, and decided 
to submit for the consideration of the em- 
ployers a more detailed list of subjects for 
discussion, as follows:— 

Trade Union recognition; victimization; col- 
lective bargaining; the legal regulation of hours; 
unemployment; management and labour; works 
councils; high wages policy; participation of 
labour in the benefits of increased production; 
minimum wage principles; publicity for the facts 


of industry; the effect of unnecessary internal 
competition on labour standards; competition 
of countries with lower labour standards; in- 
ternational agreements and conventions; Inter- 
national Economic Conference; the organization, 
technique, and control of industry; distribution; 
technical education; industrial finance; banking 
and credit systems and policy; taxation and local 
rates. 


The sub-committee of the General Council 
and of the Representative Group of Em- 
ployers met on March 21, when the question 
of the agenda was discussed fully, and it was 
decided that the agenda agreed by the Joint 


Conference 

of British 
employers and 
Trade Union 
Congress 
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Committee should be referred respectively 
to the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Representative Group of 
Employers. It was arranged that for the 
consideration of the various items on the 
agenda further joint committee meetings 
should be held weekly. 

The Joint Committee have drawn attention 
to the fact that, in view of the large field of 
industrial problems covered by the agenda, 
some time must elapse before any complete 
and detailed information can be made public. 
Arrangements will be made for further full 
joint conferences as required. 


A Bill was introduced in 


Proposed the Indian Legislative 
Indian bill Assembly on February 9, 
regarding 1928, to amend the Penal 
freedom of Code by adding the fol- 
association lowing proviso to Section 


43 :— 

“Provided that nothing is illegal if done or 
procured to be done by two or more persons 1n 
contemplation or otherwise of a trade dispute 
or in restraint of trade, unless it be an offence 
when committeed by one person.” 

Under the existing criminal law, an agree- 
ment between two or more persons to do an 
illegal act is an offence, and an act done by 
two or more persons in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute or in restraint 
of trade may afford a ground for civil action 
and thereby would be “illegal.” Such an act 
was not considered to be an offence before 
the Indian Penal Code was amended in 1913 
and js not an offence under the English law. 

The Bill in question therefore seeks to 
modify the definition of the term “illegal” 
for the purpose of amending the existing 
criminal law for the protection of the mem- 
bers and office-bearers of unregistered trade 
unions and unorganized workers. 





The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Alberta), 1928, being chapter 42 of the Stat- 
utes of Alberta, 1928, became effective on 
April 2, by a proclamation to that effect in 
accordance with section 5 of the Act, which 
provided that it shall come into force upon a 
date to be fixed by proclamation of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The provi- 
sions of this Act were outlined in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette (page 340). 





Commenting on the general support given 
in the Ontario legislature to the establishing 
of a system of apprentice training in the build- 
ing trades in Ontario, the Contract Record and 
Engineering Review finds in it an indi- 
cation that ‘the ‘Canadian Construction 


Association through its committee on appren- 
ticeship and through the efforts of its appren- 
ticeship advisor, G. L. Sprague, has done its 
work well. It is also a vindication of the prin- 
ciple of government sponsorship in apprentice- 
ship matters, laid down many years ago by 
those who, on behalf of the construction in- 
dustry in Ontario, first began to give some 
thought to the development of an adequate 
and comprehensive system of apprentice train- 
ing in the building trades.” 





The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Jus- 
tice, stated in the House of Commons on 
April 23, in reply to a question by Mr. H. B. 
Adshead, East Calgary, that the government 
was seriously considering the strong recom- 
mendation made by the Superintendent of 
Penitentaries in his annual report that prison- 
ers should be given paid employment in order 
that they might support their families, who are 
often in great want. 





The last annual report of the Department 
of Mines of Canada includes an account of 
the Explosives Division of the department, 
which issued licenses for three new factories 
during the year. The production of commer- 
cial explosives continued to show an increase. 
Particulars are given of a fatality which oc- 
curred during the year at Quebec, and formed 
the subject of a special report. Information 
was obtained of accidents with explosives in 
all circumstances and these, for the year 1926, 
have been classified and published in the an- 
nual report for the Division. Playing with 
explosives is still found to be the prime cause 
of accident, and the most difficult to prevent. 
Insistence on security of keeping is this divi- 
sion’s policy, but it is difficult in the case of 
occasional users, and impossible where small 
quantities are kept at home. 


Correction 


In the last issue of the Lasour GazErrE 
(page 374) cement manufacture was er- 
roneously included among the industries for 
which there was an increase in the provisional 
assessments for 1928 under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario. The cement in- 
dustry was among those having a reduction, 
the provisional rate per $100 of payroll for 
cement manufacture being reduced from $2 in 
1927 to $1.75 in 1928. This decrease is an in- 
dication of the efficient safety work carried on 
in the cement industry in recent years. The 
rates have been lower each year since 1923, 
when the provisional rate was $5; for 1924 it 
was $4; for 1925, $3.50; for 1926, $3; for 1927, 
$2 and for 1928, $1.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Employment 


THE employment situation at the end of 

April was reported by the Superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 

The backwardness of the weather had some- 
what interfered with the farming industry in 
Nova Scotia, although spring work was being 
done. Spring fishing catches in this province 
were reported to be good. River driving was 
the feature of the logging industry. Building 
and construction activity was brisk, particu- 
larly at Halifax where substantial works were 
under way. The manufacturing industries, 
including the iron and steel group, showed 
satisfactory activity. Coal production was 
about normal for the season. The demand for 
women domestic workers was fair. While 
transportation was brisk, trade was reported as 
showing some improvement. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in New Bruns- 
wick were doing the usual spring work. The 
opening of the lobster season at the close of 
the month was the most important feature in 
the fishing industry. Logging activity in this 
province was quiet, the only type of work 
being carried on to any extent being river 
driving. Manufacturing was reported as only 
fair. Building and construction work was 
quite active, and the anticipated opening up 
of road construction would add still further 
to the volume of work in these industries. The 
outstanding feature of the transportation in- 
dustry in this province was the closing out of 
winter port activities at St. John on April 25, 
which had substantially decreased employment 
in the industry at that point. Trade was re- 
ported to be very good. 

The demand for farm workers in Quebec in- 
creased during the month of April. Log 
drivers were being engaged for the usual 
spring work in the logging industry. In Mont- 
real manufacturing in the printing, textile and 
clothing trades was reported as good; the boot 
and shoe and metal trades, however, were not 
very active. In Quebec city manufacturing 
was quite satisfactory, while from Three 
Rivers it was reported that the pulp and 
paper mills were not running at capacity. 
Building and construction throughout the 
province were showing the usual spring im- 
provement, and this was being reflected in the 
receipt of orders for tradesmen at the employ- 
ment offices. Owilng to the fact that the open- 
ing of navigation on the St. Lawrence was 
extremely late, the demand for workers in the 
transportation industry was adversely affected. 


Trade remained normal. The demand for 
women domestic workers for this province was 
active, and toward the close of the month 
some shortages of applicants developed. The 
spring outlook was promising, with the result 
that improvement in the employment situ- 
ation might confidently be looked forward to. 

Although farm orders in Ontario showed the 
usual spring evidence of increase, backward 
weather was momentarily delaying their re- 
ceipt at the employment offices. The general 
situation as far as manufacturing was con- 
cerned was showing steady improvement in 
many districts, and the receipt of a limited 
number of orders for skilled workers of vari- 
ous types at certain of the offices indicated 
that any fluctuations in manufacturimg were 
in the direction of improvement. With pros- 
pects for building and construction activity 
very bright, work was opening up in this 
group at a satisfactory pace. The river drive 
in the logging industry beimg delayed, there 
was practicaliy no demand for workers in this 
industry. As customary there was very little 
demand for workers in the mining industry, 
although activity continued normal. With the 
demand for women domestic workers remain- 
ing constant, some local shortages of certait 
classes, particularly cooks-general, were re- 
ported. 

Demands for farm workers registered with 
the Manitoba employment offices were on the 
increase, and still further increases were looked 
for as the weather improved. ‘Construction 
activity throughout the province appeared to 
be gemeral and increasing, with Winnipeg re- 
porting a substantial building program in 
prospect. The demand for casual labour was a 
little better than usual. Trade conditions, 
generally speaking, were fair. The number of 
women domestic workers being placed showed 
some improvement, due to an increased de- 
mand. 

With the advent of seasonable weather in 
Saskatchewan the number of orders for farm 
workers was greatly increased, and in some 
cases the employment. offices reported inade- 
quate numbers of applicants to fill the va- 
cancies. Construction was quiet, although the 
opening up of railway work was absorbing a 
considerable number of unskilled labourers. 
The demand for women domestic workers was 
steady, and the usual local shortages were re- 
ported. While apart from the increased num- 
ber of orders for farm workers there was no 
outstanding feature in the employment situ- 
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ation of the. province, the general situation 
seemed to be quite satisfactory, and the pros- 


pects were encouraging. 


Vacancies for farm workers in the province 
of Alberta showed a decided increase, and 


shortages were reported from some of the 
larger centres. 


Building construction, particu- 
larly at Calgary and Edmonton, was reported 


to be brisk, with numerous contracts under 
way. There was a good demand for mill 








while placements likewise increased, local hands for the mills of the province. Manu- 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1928 1927 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Dit SEE. BR eT 229,564,777| 176,319,251! 152,702,035} 217,798,985} 154,509,694 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMpPtION Yo... ..c sees « Diet| Se. WOCLEEE 120,418 ,027 85,932,397 74,297,620 110,581,152 74,706,654 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |..........:... 106,974,564 88 565,198 77,337 , 964 105 ,605, 107 78 ,533 ,607 
Customs duty collected........ $ |..........e0s 19,627,309 12,881,684 11,872,926 17,514,446 11,731,472 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS’. FAosaeeke © fepdenme Oeerae Fo DALES eee Luar « oe 3,215,407,776| 3,101,983,416] 2,639,971,080} 2,600,367,571! 2,293 ,076,943 
Bank’ clearings.i, taco. ace es oe Sods Sele ea. martin 1,881,000,000} 1,728,000,000} 1,538,700,000| 1,506,000,000| 1,304,700,000 
Bank notes in circulation....... DL eh MOE eee OF 5: > 176,805 ,067 160,622,392 172,105,609 163 ,807 ,355 164,569 ,084 
Bank deposits,.savings;2t.«o.. <9 olan cencte--a- 1,487,737,722| 1,477,807,215| 1,405,213,554! 1,396,800,107| 1,389,609,017 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........--- 1,148,782,772| 1,100,187,256] 1,022,450,926] 994,988,280} 959,008,088 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Commion’stocks: ..). ccs - 2 156-6 149-5 146-0 116-4 113-8 112-0 

rererred stocks: +. tase wei 123-9 120-0 121-5 104-6 103-8 104-4 

MS. eS « LE. Me SPL SES. 112-9 113-0 113-0 110:3 110-4 110:3 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

ers. See fUtk Ae eh 153-2 152-8 150-8 148-9 148-9 150-1 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- - 

SOG Mee Re OES: ene $ 21-11 21-15 21-25 21-02 21-29 21-46 
tBusiness failures, number..... = |............-- 148 208 151 185 187 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 6,819,647 3,940,507 1,555 ,092 2,003 ,460 3,196,698 
§Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 101-1 101-4 100-8 96-2 96-3 95-4 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

‘(trade union members)..... *6§-5 *7-0 *6§-8 45.7 *6-5 *6§-4 
Tenpiigratlon gee: 9-U2 85 RAED HOLL, his oRR 14,665 4,312 35,441 20,271 5,521 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freien. week oe Pete cars 241,418 253 ,339 256,597 235,014 252,188 241,663 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 16,095,788 17,393 ,076 19 587,484 15,449,349 16,618 ,684 16,950,687 
(2)Operating expenses...... Ce Oana tie ne a ee ae, Saree 16,176,971 15,804,620 15,594,969 15,008,958 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... SAE: SD Lees 16 807 ,501 14,973,001 15,121,289 15 ,433 , 137 13,367,502 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
ailinesimenves arises Des es ORIEL 13,174,294 12,369,943 12,867,701 12,448,942 11,399,303 
Steam railways, freight in 
toheaaiies ei SE PP, SPST BE. EERE IE AT ot. bs 3,013,199, 841) 2,506,372,420| 2,774,767,011| 2,436,010,697 
Building permits sx icas. lode Srasliipeny bart en « 14,916 , 247 10,323,405 17 ,587 ,536 11,713 ,640 7,638,176 
tContracts awarded........... $ 56,345,800 22,946,100 25,875,200 38,582,300 17,465,900 19,516,700 
Mineral Production— 

Rea OSes ee oe ee ee tons 74,736 78,390 64,691 77,240 75,637 50,695 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 112,780 118, 258 98 ,820 109,107 107,381 55,620 

Kerroaloysiey eto eee tons 4,504 4,629 4,056 2,747 sco 3,601 

CORE 2d AF ose deleire ays 65 CONS Ie Bi ee este bss Soitatersinto.<f-zeumrwe + soe 1,413 ,853 1,314,342 1,401,278 1,375,920 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 401,215 929 ,874 505,322 695 ,096 1,072,536 1,043,849 
Crude petroleum imports...... palicis . Sere hs: 74, 495,000 38,995,000 32,480,000 56,195,000 31,052,000 
Pub Dera PORtS encase ae Wo Sisleths Ser, des yates 6,693,000 5,719,000 3,380,000 8,423,000 5,869,000 
Cotton MPOLtis me a con cee ee 1S. a thet nadie, Estoy! 12, 239, 000 11,854,000 10,375,000 13,040,000 12,278,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

MEDI eee hci cs shies: Gert oes tas Sern 189,899,862) eeekG5o1107815) 4101971105 806 eee nine. . ae 173 536,387 
FPloursproductions: 22. 0.0. bbls Sag “Teese: Servet. 1,454, 000 1,154,000 1,454,000 1,231,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Vos. bee te des ast. 59, 485, 000 64,809 , 000 54,187,000 75,664,000 58,079,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Te Fe ee ee 42, 292,000 43,935,000 36,990,000 37,097,000 38,066,000 
(3)Sales of insurance........... ee re 44,505,000 39,962,000} 41,386,000 42,573,000} 35, 288,000 
Newsprint... 2stesa snd, «uta paper CONS PME gt we cacoce os 197,976 189 , 822 166,460 174,094 151,986 
Automobiles, passenger....... 15, 232 10,315 28,090 19,089 14,826 
***Index of physical volume 

Of DUSIHESS sett Coe. » cee E.; 2a 77163 -9 163-7 147-8 149-3 140-0 

Industetalprocuetlon nt mace rileucciactian rae +{167-8 166-1 157-5 172-8 148-0 
Manuraeturines. tis: aaa. Soe tettet «+ sc c.caee 17167-6 158-4 162-9 167-4 144-9 


i 


*Fjieures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending April 28, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded 
and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. {tPreliminary. (1)Excluding lines east of 
Quebec. (2)Including lines east of Quebec. (°)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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facturing remained normal, with some increase 
being shown. While orders for women dom- 
mestic workers were increasing in number, 
substantial shortages of applicants were not 
apparent. As in Saskatchewan, employment 
conditions in the province of Alberta for the 
season of the year were very favourable, and 
the prospects of such workers as were unem- 
ployed being absorbed in the near future were 
bright. 

The logging industry in British Columbia 
continued to show practically no new activity. 
Metal mining remained normal, with consid- 
erable development and prospecting work in 
prospect, and in some cases being initiated. 
The building and construction industries 
showed rather satisfactory activity, and ap- 
peared to be in quite a satisfactory state 
throughout the whole province. While there 
was little or no demand for workers in the 
manufacturing industry, this group continued 
at its normal rate. Due to the general open- 
ing up of work consequent upon the arrival 
of spring, there appeared to be a substantial 
improvement in conditions in the Coast prov- 
ince, and such unemployment as did exist did 
not appear of unusual proportions. 


Employment at the beginning 
of April showed a slight de- 
cline, which was somewhat 
smaller than that noted on 
April 1, 1927, and considerably less extensive 
than the reductions indicated in the spring of 
earlier vears of the record. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 
6,191 firms whose staffs aggregated 842,940 
persons, compared with 844,294 in the preced- 
ing month. The index number (with January, 
1920, as the base equal to 100) stood at 101.1, 
as compared with 101.4 on March 1, and with 
96.2, 91.4, 87.2; 89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on 
April 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


The Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported improvement, while 
curtailment was registered in Quebec and On- 
tario. In the Maritime Provinces there were 
increases in employment in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation and construction, but 
logging wasseasonably slack. In Quebec, manu- 
factures and trade afforded more employment; 
on the other hand, logging and construction 
reported seasonal contractions. In Ontario, 
seasonal losses were shown in logging, while 
manufactures and construction recorded large 
increases in employment, and smaller gains 
were noted in mining, communications, ser- 
vices and trade. In the Prairie Provinces, the 
advance took place chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction, and to a smaller extent, in 


transportation, services and trade, but logging 
and mining were seasonally dull. In British 
Columbia, the greatest gains were in manu- 
facturing, notably in lumber mills, and in 
construction, service and trade, while logging 
camps released some help. 

Employment increased in the eight cities for 
which special tabulations are made, the gains 
in the Border Cities and Toronto being most 
noteworthy. In Montreal, iron and _ steel 
plants, trade and transportation recorded 
heightened activity, but textile, electric cur- 
rent and tobacco factories and construction 
were slacker. In Quebec, boot and shoe and 
pulp and paper plants registered the most out- 
standing gains, while there were losses in 
transportation and construction. In Toronto, 
considerable increases were registered in manu- 
facturing, notably in iron and steel, and in 
building, transportation, services and _ trade. 
In Ottawa, there was a small, general advance. 
In Hamilton, the increase took place mainly 
in building material and iron and steel works, 
only small changes occurring in other indus- 
tries. In Windsor and the Other Border Cities 
there was pronounced expansion, principally in 
automobile plants. In Winnipeg, manufac- 
tures, especially pulp and paper and iron and 
steel plants, were busier, while smaller gains 
were shown in construction and services. In 
Vancouver, the most marked increases were in, 
construction and trade. 

An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further marked improvement in 
manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry, but also in lumber, food, build-. 
ing material, mineral product, non-ferrous 
metal, chemical and electric current plants. 
Communications, transportation, building and 
highway construction, services and trade also 
reported considerable improvement. On the 
other hand, there were pronounced seasonal 
losses in logging, and smaller reductions in 
coal mines, on highway construction and in 
factories turning out pulp anid paper, tobacco 
and textile products. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1928. 


Slight improvement in the 
TRADE local trade union situation 
UNION was indicated at the close of 
Reports. March over the preceding 


month by the 1,705 reporting 
trade unions, whose membership aggregated 
183,846 persons. Of these 11,965, or a percent- 
age of 6.5, were idle on March 31, compared 
with 7.0 per cent at the close of the previous 
month. The volume of unemployment at the 
end of March, however, was slightly above. 
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inion Bureau of Statistics. Much of the 


that which was registered in the same month 


last year, when 5.7 per cent of the members 
were out of work. The employment increase 
reported during March over February was 
due for the most part to the better conditions 
prevailing in the manufacturing industries and 
building trades in Quebec, and in the fishing 
industry and building trades of British Col- 
umbia, which the declines in available work 
for Nova Scotia coal miners and Saskatchewan 
building tradesmen partly offset. In compari- 
son with the March, 1927, returns, when 5.7 
per cent of the members were out of work, 
all provinces with the exception of Nova 
Scotia shared in the downward movement of 
employment, Saskatchewan unions reporting 
the most substantial of the contractions. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
detailed report of the situation as affecting 
local trade unions at the close of March. 


During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1928, the references to em- 
OFFICE ployment made by the offices 
REPORTS. of the Employment Service 


of Canada numbered 26,216, 
while the placements effected totalled 24,730, 
of the latter the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 11,750 of men and 3,890 of 
women, a total of 15,640 and the placements 
in casual work were 9,090. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 36,762, 
of which 25,820 were of men and 10,942 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 16,881 vacancies 
for men and 9,926 for women, a total of 26,- 
807. An increase was shown in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month and also with those of the correspond- 
ing period last year, the records for February, 
1928, showing 21,092 vacancies offered, 30,733 
applications made and 19,690 placements ef- 
fected, while in March, 1927, there were re- 
corded 24,657 vacancies, 35,993 applications for 
work and 21,898 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of March, 
1928, and also for the quarterly period Janu- 
ary to March may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Production and Trade 


Some figures indicating the 


INDUSTRIAL recent movements of trade 
PRODUCTION and industry are given in the 
IN CANADA. table on page 447. The physi- 


cal volume of business in 
Canada was well maintained in March, ac- 
cording to an index in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics published by the Dom- 


material for this section is derived from this 
monthly publication, to which readers are re- 
ferred for fuller information on current busi- 
ness statistics. The index stood at 163.9 in 
March, which was only slightly higher than 
in the preceding month. The building indus- 
try, after seasonal adjustment, was active in 
March, although new contracts did not equal 
the high total of February. While the ex- 
port movement of lumber was greater than in 
the preceding month, the increase was less 
than normally takes place at this season. The 
production of newsprint was the largest on 
record, resulting from better demand in the 
United States markets. The primary iron and 
steel industry was especially active, the pro- 
duction of steel being greater than in any 
other month in the post-war period. While 


-the output of motor cars was greater than in 


February even after seasonal adjustment, it 
was considerably less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. The extensive importa- 
tion of crude petroleum indicates active con- . 
ditions in the oil industry. The imports of 
crude rubber showed recession in March, 
while the imports of raw cotton were moder- 
ately greater than in the preceding month. 


The value of field crops in Canada in 1927 
was $1,134,193,000 compared with $1,104,- 
983,000 in 1926, an increase of 2.6 per cent 
according to a recent official report. The gross 
agricultural revenue in 1927 was $1,736,439,000, 
an increase of nearly $53,000,000. The gross 
agricultural wealth, including lands, buildings, 
implements, live stock, poultry, animals on 
fur farms and production for the year, was 
estimated at about $7,963,000,000, compared 
with $7,818,000,000, the estimate for 1926, an 
increase of $146,000,000 or 1.9 per cent. 


Production of coal from Canadian mines in 
February, 1928, was less than in January, 1928. 
The output for the month was 1,413,853 short 
tons, including 1,034,782 tons of bituminous 
coal, 309,679 tons of lignite and 69,442 tons of 
sub-bituminous coal. Nova Scotia’s output 
amounted to 450,551 tons; New Brunswick 
mined 18,744 tons; Saskatchewan produced 
50,341 tons; Alberta, 638,511 tons including 
309,731 tons of bituminous, 259,338 tons of 
lignite and 69,442 tons of sub-bituminous; and 
British Columbia’s output was 255,706 tons. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Reve- 
nue shows that in March, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $120,418,027 as compared 
with $85,982,397 in February, 1928, and $110,- 
581,152 in March, 1927. The chief imports in 
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March, 1928, were: Iron and its products, 
$35,055,472, and fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $21,581,737. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $106,974,564, as compared with $88,565,196 
in February, 1928, and $105,605,107 in March, 
1927. The chief exports in March, 1928, were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $36,248,123, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $28,312,348. 

In the twelve months ending March, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,228 207,606, and imports $1,108,919,808. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND ~~ Bureau of Statistics the value 
CoNTRACTS of the building permits issued 
AWARDED. in sixty-three cities in Can- 


ada during the month of 
March, 1928, amounted to $14,916,247 as com- 
pared with $10,323,405 in February, 1928, and 
$11,713,640 in March, 1927. The March, 1928, 
total was the highest for that month in the 
record of the 63 cities. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in April, 1928, at $56,345,- 
800. Of this amount $17,194,300 was for resi- 
dential work; $28,050,000 for business build- 
ing; $3,577,500 for industrial work, and $7,524,- 
00C for engineering. The apportionment by 
provinces during April, 1928, was as follows: 
British Columbia, $2,954,600; Prairie Prov- 
inces, $7,136,100; Ontario, $23,712,600; Que- 
bec, $19,985,000, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$2,557,500. 

The April contracts awarded total for the 
whole Dominion exceeded the corresponding 
figure for 1927 by 46 per cent, and that of 
1926 by 51 per cent. The total for 1928 to the 
end of April was greater than the relative 
figure for 1927 by 36 per cent, and exceeded 
the figure for 1926 by 50 per cent. 

The total of $56,345,800 for all of Canada 
during the month of April was the largest 
total for any month ever recorded ‘except 
May, 1926, when $57,139,700 worth of new 
work was contracted for. During the past 
month $116,962,300 was the total of contem- 
plated work for the Dominion. This total is 
the largest ever recorded for any month with- 
out exception. 

The total of accumulative contracts awarded 
for the first four months of the year appears 
large when compared with previous years, 
standing at $125647,100. This total divided 
into classifications shows as follows: Resi- 
dential, $37,204,800 or 29.6 per cent. Business 
buildings, $52,002,000, or 41.4 per cent, indus- 
trial, $10,109,700, or 8 per cent; engineering, 


$26,330,600, or 21 per cent. By provinces, the 
record shows, British Columbia, $11,594,300, or 
9.2 per cent; Prairie Provinces, $12,385,400, 
or 9.9 per cent; Ontario, $50,282,200, or 40 per 
cent; Quebec, $48,199,500, or 38.4 per cent, 
and the Maritime Provinces, $3,185,700, or 
2.5 per cent. 

The “contemplated new construction” in | 
Canada during April, 1928, according to the 
same Review, totalled $116,962,300, $19,063,300 
of this amount being for residential buildings; 
$29,994,900 for business building; $16,858,500 
for industrial building, and $51,045,600 for en- 
gineering, including bridges, dams and 
wharves, sewers, water mains, roads, streets, 
and general engineering. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1928, was greater than during March, 
1928, and also greater than during April, 1927. 
There were in existence during the month 
seventeen disputes, involving 1,818 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss of 21,757 
working days, as compared with eleven dis- 
putes, involving 773 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 6,105 working days in March. 
In April, 1927, there were on record fourteen 
disputes, involving 1,973 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 14,478 working days. 
Four of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to April terminated during the month, 
as did five of the disputes commencing during 
April. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were on record eight strikes and lock- 
outs affecting 409 workpeople, not including 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.87 at the beginning of April, as 
compared with $10.92 for March; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
slightly lower level was due mainly to a sea- 
sonal fall in the price of eggs, although there 
were slight declines in the prices of veal, mut- 
ton, pork, bacon, lard and flour. The prices of 
potatoes, beef, butter, cheese, evaporated 
apples and sugar were somewhat higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.11 at the 
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beginning of April, as compared with $21.15 
for March; $21.02 for April, 1927; $21.64 for 
April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for 
April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for 
April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$20.01 for April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 
1914. Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 

_ In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 153.2 for April, as compared with 
152.8 for March; 148.5 for April, 1927; 160.2 
for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 1925; 151.1 
for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 153.7 
for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 1921; 251.0 
for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 195.0 for April, 1918. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terials two of the eight main groups advanced 
and three declined, while three were practi- 
cally unchanged. The Vegetables and their 
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Products group advanced, mainly because of 
higher prices for grains, flour and milled pro- 
ducts, refined sugar, hay, straw and apples. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group was also somewhat higher, electrolytic 
copper, lead, tin and, spelter advancing, while 
antimony and-lead pipe declined. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for cattle, 
meats, butter, cheese, eggs, lard and some lines 
of fish, which more than offset advances in 
the prices of hogs, sheep and leather; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
due to declines in the prices of certain cotton 
fabrics and in silk products, which more than 
offset advances in. the prices of raw cotton, 
jute and wool; and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group, due mainly 
to seasonal declines in the prices of coal. The 
Iron and its Products group, the Wood and 
Wood Products group, and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were practically un- 
changed. 





Licensing of Electricians at Toronto 


The City of Toronto gave effect on May 1 
to a revised bylaw to provide for examining, 
heensing and regulating electrical workers. It 
provides that the Board of Commissioners of 
Police shall appoint a Board of Examiners 
consisting of five persons, one of whom shall 
be a qualified electrical contractor, one a 
qualified electrical journeyman, one a repre- 
sentative of the District Inspection Depart- 
ment of the Hydro-electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario, one the City Architect of 
Toronto and the fifth shall be a representative 
of some independent body such as the To- 
ronto Electric Commissioners or the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The board of examiners is authorized to 
make rules for the examination of applicants 
for licenses, and as to the fees to be paid 
by the applicant. No examination in writing 
is to be required, and persons who held licenses 
for 1926 as required by the previous bylaw 
are to be entitled to receive licenses for 1928 
if they applied before April 1, 1928. Three 
forms of licenses may be issued under the new 
bylaws: (a) A journeyman electrician license; 
(b) a company electrician license, which may 
be granted any company, association or cor- 
poration doing or wishing to do business ag 
a contractor for electrical installation, pro- 
vided one of the memopers of such company, 
association or corporation, or a regular em- 
ployee thereof, having charge of such work, 
is duly licensed as a journeyman electrician; 
(c) a contractor’s electrician license. 
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Contractors must file a bond with the city 
treasurer in the penal sum of $1,000, condi- 
tioned on the faithful performance of their 
duty as licenses contractors. 





Future of Retail Stores in Canada 


The last monthly letter issued by the Bank 
of Montreal discussed the future of the re- 
tail merchant in Canada as follows:— 


“Despite the healthiness of the business situ- 
ation as a whole in Canada, misgivings are 
expressed nevertheless in more than one prov- 
ince as to the position of the retail merchant. 
A gradual revolution has occurred in methods 
of merchandising, and while the development 
of the chain store and the multiplication of 
departmental stores has resulted jin many 
places in a lowering of prices to the consumer, 
it is certainly making life more difficult for 
the retail storekeeper. Careful students of the 
problem believe that whatever economies in 
the handling of goods may be brought about 
by. resort to large-scale distribution, there is 
a place still for the independent retail mer- 
chant, in close personal touch with customers 
and acquainted with their individual needs. 
Nevertheless the position of many, whether be- 
cause they find themselves especially exposed 
to the new competition, or because they have 
failed to keep up-to-date with modem 
methods, is at the present time precarious.” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1928 


[DURING the month of April three applica- 

tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived as follows:— 


(1) From the General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, and certain of its employees at 
Oshawa, Ontario. The dispute arose out of 
changes in methods of production in connec- 
tion with which a new scale of piece rates had 
been adopted which employees in the trim- 
ming department alleged to be 30 or 40 per 
cent lower than those previously in force, but 
which the employer claimed would yield as 
large daily earnings as before. A strike of 450 
employees directly concerned occurred on 
March 24. During the next day or two 1,500 
employees ceased work in sympathy with the 
trimmers. Before the strike ended the re- 
mainder of the employees either joined the 
strikers or were forced to cease work as the re- 
sult of the several departments being unable 
to function. The plant accordingly became 
idle, and employees estimated to number be- 
tween 4,500 and 5,000 were out of work. 
At the request of the employees the Muin- 
ister of Labour instructed Mr. M. S. Camp- 
bell, Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment, to proceed to Oshawa and en- 
deavour to bring the parties together. The 
Minister of Labour himself visited Oshawa on 
March 30, and.secured the consent of the par- 
ties concerned to reference of the dispute to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, the 
management agreeing to pay the rates in force 
before the reduction pending the report of the 
Board and to return all employees to their 
former positions. A Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was accordingly established dur- 
ing April composed as follows: His Honour 
Judge J. H. Denton, Toronto, Ontario, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the two other members of the Board, Mr. 
W. E. Davis, Oshawa, Ontario, nominated by 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


the company, and Mr. James Simpson, Toron- 
to, Ontario, nominated by the employees. 
Early in May the Department received the 
unanimous report of the Board, the text of 
which is given below. 

(2) From the Dominion Rubber Company, 
Limited, and certain of its employees at 
Montreal. A strike of approximately 810 em- 
ployees had occurred in this case owing 
to the jntroduction of a new manufac- 
turing method in certain departments 
of the shoe plant in Montreal, with 
changes in piecework rates which the em- 
ployees contended would reduce their daily 
earnings, while the company claimed the men 
would earn as much, and in many cases more, 
than they earned under the old rates. As a 
result of the efforts of Mr. M. 8. Campbell, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department 
of Labour, the company agreed to refer the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and to make certain concessions 
in the meantime, if the employees would re- 
sume work. The suggestion was accepted by 
the employees and a Board was accordingly 
established by the Minister of Labour, the 
personnel being as follows: Mr. Leon Mer- 
cier Gouin, Montreal, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, namely, Messrs. A. 
Whitehouse and Clovis Bernier, both of Mont- 
real, nominated by the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 

(3) From certain employees of the Do- 
minion Bridge Company, Limited, Canadian 
Vickers Company, Limited, and Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, being members of 
Leeal Union No. 307, International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers. 
The application was received towards the close 
of the month, and Mr. E. McG. Quirk, repre- 
sentative of the Department in Montreal, was 
instructed to get in touch with the parties 
concerned and offer his services as mediator. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited, 


and Certain of Its Employees 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between General Motors of Canada, Ltd. 
(Employer), and certain of its Employees 
at Oshawa, Ontario (Employees). 

To the Hon. Peter Heenan, 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
We, the undersigned, members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, set up un- 


der the provisions of the said Act, having, 
before entering upon the functions of our 
office, taken the oath of office required by the 
Act and having taken upon ourselves the bur- 
den of the investigation, have the honour to 
report as follows. 

The employees were represented before us 
by Robert W. Stuart, Robert Montgomery 
and H. C. Cox. The Company was repre- 
sented by its General Manager, Mr. H. A. 
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Brown, Mr. W. H. Clark, of the Standards 
Department, and Mr. W. A. Coad, Factory 
Manager. The employees’ representatives pre- 
sented the grievances of the men in detail 
and, with the exception of the matters here- 
inafter specially referred to, these grievances 
have all either been already remedied or are 
in process of being remedied by the Com- 
pany. Many of the complaints presented by 
the men related either to individual cases or 
to specific or particular acts or omissions, all 
of which have been remedied or, as above 
stated, are in process of being remedied. The 
Company has undertaken to remedy all these 
matters to the satisfaction of the men. It 
is unnecessary to refer in detail to these com- 
plaints inasmuch as they are already out of 
the way by the action or undertaking of the 
Company. It is advisable, however, to refer 
to one matter which was the subject of very 
general complaint, that is the Cumulative 
Earning System which has already been or is 
in process of being abolished by the Com- 
pany. The two exceptions to which refer- 
ence must be specially made are— 


1st. The Company has consented to continue 
to pay, until the new 1929 Models of cars are 
introduced, the rates of pay in force before 
reductions were made in March. When these 
new Models are introduced, a new rating will 
be established and submitted to the em- 
ployees. When the new rates are accepted 
they shall continue in force (subject to such 
minor changes as are not of a fundamental 
character) as long as such Models are in 
vogue. 

In justification of the position taken by the 
Company in reducing the rates in March last, 
the Company produced figures which, in the 


absence of any refutation, we felt bound to 
accept. These figures show the ratio of pro- 
duction in other plants of the Company is 
greater than in the Oshawa plant. Conditions 
in the Oshawa plant being equal to those in 
the other plants, we are of the opinion that 
this differential in efficiency can and should be 
reduced. 

2nd. The Company agrees that in the em- 
ployment, dismissal or treatment of their em- 
ployees they will not discriminate between 
such as are members of a Labour Union and 
such as are not. 

All the minor or specific complaints having 
been already remedied, or are in process of 
being remedied, and the Company having 
agreed to the matters firstly and secondly 
set out, we are glad to be able to report that 
a satisfactory adjustment or settlement of all 
matters in dispute between the Company and 
its employees has been made: 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that the 
representatives of the men, as well as the 
representatives of the Company, have acted 
throughout the inquiry with a genuine desire 
to bring about a settlement of all matters 
in dispute and to establish the most cordial 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployees. 

Dated at Oshawa this 4th day of May, 1928. 
We have the honour to remain, 


Your obedient servants, 
(signed) J. H. Denton, 


Chairman. 
(signed) James Simpson, 
Representing the Employees. 
(signed) W. E. Davis, 
Representing Company. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during April was sev- 
enteen as compared with eleven the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
greater than during April, 1927, being 21,757 


working days as compared with 14,478 work- 


ing days during the same month last year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PAMrilelgeSs cect eest te 17 1,818 21.757 
*March 1928,......... 11 773 6,105 
LST ye Bee 14 1,973 14, 478 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
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which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than cne day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes 
which come to the knowledge of the Department, and 
the methods taken to secure information practically 
preclude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving 432 workpeople, 
were carried over from March, including one 
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dispute as to which information was not re- 
ceived until April. Four of these disputes 
terminated during the month, and five of the 
nine disputes commencing during April also 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
April, therefore, there were on record eight 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: coal miners, 
Canmore, Alberta; cap factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; as- 
bestos and insulation workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont.; granite cutters, 
Toronto, Ont.; plumbers, Kingston, Ont. and 
carpenters, masons and sheet metal workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions concerned have not yet 
declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to nine such disputes, namely, 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
June 20, 1926; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., 
December 20, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, Ont., 
April 5, 1927; blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
Sask., May 17, 1927; sheet metal workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927; coal miners, 
River Hebert, N.S., Feb. 1, 1927; bakers, Mont- 
real, P.Q., May 1, 1927; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., Nov. 8, 1927; and 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., 
Dec. 23, 1927, the last three being added dur- 
ing April. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month three were for increase in wages, 
one for increase in wages and shorter hours, 
twgQgagainst reduction in wages, one against 
violation of agreement, one against discharge 
of employees and one was a sympathetic dis- 
pute. Of the strikes and lockouts which term- 
inated during April four were in favour of the 
employer, one in favour of the workers, three 
resulted in compromises, and the result of 
one was recorded as indefinite. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


~ Coat Miners, Canmore, ALBERTA—On 
March 20 the coal miners ceased work owing 
to the discharge of two miners charged with 
allowing explosives to go out of the mine in 
the coal from their work places, an offence 
under the mining laws for which legal pro- 
ceedings were instituted. On March 23 the 
strikers returned to work, the question being 
discussed between the pit committee and the 
management as required by the agreement as 
to wages and working conditions. It is re- 
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ported that the pit committee claimed that 
the explosives were placed in the car by per- 
sons other than the two miners who filled 
it with coal. The management offered to sub- 
mit the matter of the discharge to arbitra- 
tion, but this was refused. On March 26 the 
men again ceased work and at the end of the 
month the strike was unterminated. 


Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q—In this dispute, 
which commenced May 1, 1927, the employees 
demanding an increase in wages from $41.00 
to $44.00 per week, as reported in the Lasour 
GazettE for February it was agreed to refer 
the dispute to arbitration. It is reported that 
arbitrators have been appointed but that the 
dispute has not yet been dealt with. At the 
end of April it was reported that the re- 
mainder of the employees affected had secured 
work with other employers. The dispute is, 
therefore, recorded as terminated as employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, but it 
is transferred to the list of disputes not called 
off. 


Men’s Crotuine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Two disputes involving men’s 
clothing factory workers, one commencing No- 
vember 8, 1927, and the other December 23, 
1927, regarding wages and working conditions, 
are recorded as terminated at the end of 
April, the remainder of the employees in- 
volved having secured work with other em- 
ployers. As the disputes have not been called 
off, they are transferred to the list of such 
disputes, employment conditions no longer 
being affected. 


UpHo.sterers, Toronto, Ont.—In this dis- 
pute, commencing March 26, against changes 
in wages and conditions, a settlement was 
reached and work was resumed on April 10. 
It appears that there had been a change in 
the goods produced and the dispute was as 
to the piece rates and the time on the new 
operations. On these points a compromise 
was reached. 


Rupser Factory Workers, Montreaz, P.Q. 
—On April 2, 110 employees ceased work 
owing to the introduction of a new manufac- 
turing method with a reduction in piece rates, 
the employer contending that earnings under 
the new system would be as high as pre- 
viously. On April 4, 100 additional employees 
became involved in the dispute and on April 
9 about six hundred more, seventy-five per 
cent of the employees involved being female. 
The chief conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour brought the parties to the 
dispute together and it was arranged that the 
dispute would be referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
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trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the em- 
ployer to make certain concessions in the 
meantime, and the employees returned to 
work on April 12. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
ceased work on April 10 alleging that the em- 
ployer had violated the agreement with the 
union as to wages, working conditions, ap- 
prenticeship, overtime, etc., the union officials 
stating that for some time they had been 
unable to negotiate with the employer with 
regard to these alleged violations. At the 
end of the month the dispute was still un- 
terminated. 


WInpers, Brantrorp, Ont.—Employees in 
a knitting factory ceased work on April 2 
owing to the introduction of new machinery 
and new piece rates of wages. As the result 
of negotiations in which the employer pointed 
out that earnings under the new system would 
be as high as previously, the employees re- 
turned to work on April 4. 


Granite Currers, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees ceased work on April 2 demanding an 
increase in wages from $1.00 per hour to $1.124 
per day of eight hours. At the end of the 
month the strike was still unterminated. 


PaInters, Vancouver, B.C—Employees 
ceased work on April 2 for an increase in 
wages from $7.00 per day of eight hours to 
$8.00. The resident conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour arranged a conference 
between the two parties and a settlement 
was reached, work being resumed on April 
30 at 90 cents per hour until March 31, 1929. 


An agreement was signed between the 
Master Painters’ and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion and the United Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Local 
138, providing that hours and other working 
conditions should be the same as prior to 
the strike, eight hours per day and the forty- 
four hour week, wages time and _ one- 
half for overtime and double time for Sundays 
and holidays, but that a committee composed* 
of three members of the Master Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Association and three mem- 
bers of the union would form a committee 
and elect a chairman to work out an agree- 
ment as to working conditions and other mat- 
ters in the painting industry “in order to 
co-ordinate the whole painting industry to the 
material benefit of both sides. The chairman 
to have no vote.” The agreement also pro- 
vides that an apprentice system under the 
rules and regulations of the Vancouver Ap- 


prenticeship Council should be put in force 
forthwith. There is also provision that im. 
case of any dispute there shall be no stop- 
page of work by either party until the matter’ 
has been considered by representatives of 
both parties to the agreement. If they are 
unable to agree, a Board of Conciliation is 
to be chosen consisting of three representa- 
tives of each party to the agreement, the 
Board to meet within twenty-four hours of 
notification by either party and render its 
decision within a further twenty-four hours 
unless the period is extended by mutual con- 
sent. If either party desires any change in 
conditions, ninety day’s notice is to be given 
previous to a date to be fixed by the com- 
mittee drawing up the agreement. 


PLUMBERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF CER- 
TAIN BuritpING TRADES, KINaston, ONtT-— 
Plumbers ceased work on April 2 on the term- 
ination of their two-year agreement, demand- 
ing aN increase in wages from 90 cents per 
hour to $1 and a reduction in the number of 
apprentices employed, namely to have one 
apprentice to a shop or one apprentice to 
three journeymen. During the month nego- 
tiations between the parties were carried on 
but no settlement was reached. On April 17 
carpenters, masons and sheet metal wrokers: 
eeased work on certain buildings in sympathy 
with the plumbers, and at the end of the 
month both disputes were still unterminated. 
Karly in May the Minister of Labour sent the 
chief conciliation officer of the Department to 
Kingston to assist in bringing about a settle- 
ment. 


CARPENTERS, CoRNWALL, Ont.—Carpenters 
employed by one contractor ceased work on 
April 2 owing to the discharge of workers, the 
strikers stating that the workers in question 
had been dismissed for union activity. A rep- 
resentative of the union reached a settlement 
with the contractor under which the discharged 
men were reinstated and work was resumed on 
April 6. 


LatHers, Toronto, Ont.—Work ceased on 
April 16, the employees demanding an increase 
in wages from $9 per day to $12, and a de- 
crease in working time from eight hours per 
day, forty-four hours per week, to a five-day 
week. Work was resumed on April 24, an 
agreement having been reached for wages at 
$10 per day and the five-day week, with a 
provision that when every member of the 
union is employed and the contractors are in 
a serious need of labour, lathers will work one-. 
half day on Saturday. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1928 








Number | Time 
Industry, occur ation of em- loss in Remarks 
and locality - ployees | working 
involved | days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to April, 1928. 


Mininc— 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alta.. 270 6,480 |Commenced March 20, 1928, against discharge of 
employees. Untermuinated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ (e 350 {Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Employees secured work elsewhere by April 30, 
1928. 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, sPsQ)oi ici tree 10 120 |Alleged lockout, commencing Nov. 8, 1927; union 
conditions as to overtime. Employees secured 
work elsewhere by April 30, 1928. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 10 120 |Commenced December 23, 1927; renewal of previ- 
ous dispute re union wages and working conditions. 
iets secured work elsewhere by April 30, 
1928. 
Cap factory workers, Toronto, 
RPC diise h: Rook che totais 5 80 |Commenced January 17, 1928, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 
Upholsterers, Toronto, Ont.... 55 3583 |Commenced March 26, 1928, against reduction in 
wages. Terminated April 10, 1928. Compromise. 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.. 4 96 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Asbestos and insulation work- 
CP y el OL ONCOL G sec od aus og he 5 120 |Commenced February 6, 1928, for increase in 
wages. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occurring during April, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber een sania 
Montreal, P.Q.. ay cn ie 810 3,435 |Commenced April 2, i928, against reduction in 
wages. Terminated April 12, 1928. Indefinite. 
Fur and Leather Products (other 
than boots and shoes )— 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont... 20 360 |Commenced April 10, 1928, against violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 

Winders, Brantford, Ont....... 25 30 |Commenced April 2, 1928, against reduction in 
piece rates. Terminated April 4, 1928, in favour 
of employer. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products— 


Granite cutters, Toronto, Ont. 30 720 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
° Unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 320 7,360 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 30, 1928. Compromise. 

Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 50 1,200 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Carpenters, Cornwall, Ont..... 43 172 |Commenced April 2, 1928, against discharge of em- - 
Rlonie ess Terminated April 6, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


Carpenters, masons, and sheet 
metal workers, Kungston, 


ibis Abeta srteqih st thc tence bodes 28 836 |Commenced April 17, 1928; sympathy with strik- 
ing plumbers. Unterminated. 
Lathers, Toronto, Ont......... 60 420 |Commenced April 16, 1928, for increase in wages 


and five-day week. Terminated April 24, 1928. 
Compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTEER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1928, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


There were 31 new disputes reported as be- 
ginning in March and 15 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
46 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 38,000 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 168,000 working days. Of the 31 
disputes beginning in March, 11 arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages, 8 on other 
wages questions, 8 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
and 4 on other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 18 disputes. Of these, 11 were 
settled in favour of employers, 7 ended in 
compromise, and in 5 other cases work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The principal disputes occurred in the coal 
mining industry. About 16,300 coal miners 
in Northumberland and 10,250 in Durham- 
shire were either directly or indirectly in- 
volved at various times during the month 
owing to dissatisfaction with reduced wages 
awarded by the arbitrator. By the end of the 
month work had been resumed on the terms 
of the arbitrator’s award, although certain 
grievances were promised further consider- 
ation. In another case, near Durham, 6,500 
coal miners were thrown out of employment 
for about 10 days when collieries were closed 
owing to restriction of output by putters, who 
were dissatisfied with reduced wages awarded 
by the arbitrator. Work was resumed on the 
understanding that restriction of output was 
to cease. 


France 


The number of disputes reported for July, 
1927, was 31, involving 3,941 workers; for 
August, 37, involving 4,539 workers; and for 
September 20, involving 3,276 workers. Ques- 


tions concerning wages were the most fre- 
quent cause of disputes accounting for 21 dis- 
putes in July, 25 in August, 15 in September, 
and the reinstatement of discharged workers 
was the object of 3 disputes in July, 8 in Au- 
gust and 2 in September. 

The results of disputes were as follows: in 
July, 3 were in favour of workers, 21 in favour 
of employers, and 4 ended in compromises; 
in August, 2 were in favour of workers, 21 in 
favour of employers and 6 ended in compro- 
mises; in September, 2 were in favour of 
workers, 11 in favour of employers and 5 
ended in compromises. 


Germany 


During the fourth quarter of 1927, 167 
strikes and 48 lockouts terminated, involving 
2.428 establishments. The total number of 
workers affected was 111,406, of whom 109,006 
were directly and 2,400 indirectly affected. 
The time loss for all workers involved was 
1,312,680 working days, of which 1,299,125 
were lost by workers directly involved and 
13,555 by workers indirectly involved. Classi- 
fied by causes, 107,175 workers were involved 
in disputes concerning wages, 6,093 in disputes 
concerning hours, and 2,369 in disputes con- 
cerning other questions. Classified by results, 
4,424 workers were concerned in disputes which 
terminated in favour of workers, 99,964 in dis- 
putes which ended in compromises, and 4,618 
in disputes which terminated in favour of em- 
pleyers. 

Two serious disputes were in progress in 
Germany during April. One, it is reported, 
concerned approximately 40,000 coal miners in 
the Ruhr districts who were on strike for an 
increase in wages of 15 per cent. An arbitra- 
tion commission decided in favour of an 8 per 
cent increase, which decision was not accepted 
by either party. A decision of the Federal 
Labour Minister, however, on April 23 made 
the award of the Arbitration Commission 
mandatory. The other dispute concerned 
metal workers. About 20,000 metal workers 
in Saxony went out on strike, demanding a 
fixed minimum pay for time work and guar- 
anteed payments for piecework. Later, when 
these strikers refused to return to work, the 
employers’ association declared a general lock- 
out in the industry, thereby throwing out of 
employment 250,000 workers. 


British India 


The number of disputes beginning in 1927 
was 129, these disputes involving 131,655 work- 
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ers and resulting in a time loss of 2,019,970 
working days. The accompanying table gives 
a classification of disputes according to classes 
of establishments :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BRITISH INDIA 
DURING 1927 


Number of | Number of 


Class of Number work- working 
Establishments fo) _ people days 
disputes | involved lost 
Cotton Millay. sis... se. <4 60 36, 089 350, 011 
JutegMUiliss vases... aces il 34, 296 234, 715 
Engineering Workshops. 6 4,042 27,095 
Railways (including 
Railway Workshops) . 3 32,114 1,250,421 
Others Tas... 15R. SETS 49 25,114 157, 728 
“POUtat st aekis wee 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
The principal cause of disputes was the 


wages question, accounting for 61 disputes; 
questions of personnel accounting for 36; leave 
and hours for 5; and other causes for 27 dis- 
putes. 

Settlements were reached in 126 disputes; 
workpeople were successful in 15 cases, par- 
tially successful in 32, and unsuccessful in 79 
cases. 


United States 


During February, 31 disputes began, involv- 
ing 34,115 workers, and 64 disputes involving 
110,510 workers were in progress at the end of 
the month. The number of working days lost 
was 2,207,044. 


Bituminous Coal Miners—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce continued its 
investigations during April into conditions re- 
sulting from the dispute which began April 1, 
1927, with the purpose in view of drafting 
legislation to remedy conditions in the coal 
mining industry. A number of officers of coal 
companies were called upon and testified as to 
wages paid to various classes of labourers in 
mines, total tonnage produced, cost of pro- 
duction, sales realization on all coal produced, 
information as to tonnage and sales realiza- 
tion on coal sold to railroad companies, etc. 


Textile Workers, New Bedford, Mass—A 
strike involving 27 textile manufacturing es- 
tablishments and approximately 27,000 work- 
ers began on April 16 as a protest against a 
10 per cent reduction in the wages of mill 
workers. 


Regulation of Apprenticeship in France* 


Under an Act of March, 1928, the provisions 
of the French Labour Code relating to con- 
tracts of apprenticeship were amended with a 
view to strengthening their legal application 
and instituting a closer supervision of the 
training of apprentices. Such contracts must, 
in future, be drawn up in writing in the form 
of a legal deed or a deed under private seal, 
both the employer and the legal representative 
of the apprentice retaining a copy and a 
further copy being forwarded to the local 
Probiviral Council. The existence of the con- 
tract must also be recorded by the employer 
in the apprentice’s “work-book” (Livret de 
Travail). The contract must be framed with 
due regard to the usages and customs of the 
occupation and under the supervision and 
guarantee of the regularly constituted associa- 
tions for apprenticeship, where such exist. 

In addition to particulars establishing the 
identity of the contracting parties, the contract 
must specify the financial conditions agreed 
upon, the occupational training courses which 
she employer undertakes shall be attended by 
She apprentice in accordance with the law on 
technical instruction, and also the amount of 
compensation, payable in the event of a breach 
of contract by either party. The Act also pro- 


*Journal Officiel, 22nd March, 1928. 





Paris 


vides that the right of the employer to under- 
take the training of apprentices may be limited 
or suspended, if the training given is mani- 
festly inadequate, or in the event of serious 
irregularities of which the apprentice would 
be the victim. On the other hand, general and 
persistent lack of application or obvious in- 
competence on the part of the apprentice may 
constitute a ground for the annulment of the 
contract. 

On completion of the term of his apprentice- 
ship, the apprentice is required to submit to 
an examination by the responsibile local vo- 
cational and technical education authorities, 
and, if successful, he is to be awarded a 
diploma. 





The California State Building Trades Coun- 
cil, at the recent annual convention held at 
Petaluma, California, went on record as being 
in favour of a 5-day week for public works. 
The council officials were instructed to submit 
a bill to the next legislature providing that 
the state law be amended so that five days 
will constitute a week’s work in all state de- 
partments where work is performed directly 
for the state or through the agency of con- 
tractors doing work for the state for any sub- 
division thereof. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, MANITOBA AND ONTARIO 


Quebec 


y Pa Beets the Session of the Quebec Legis- 
lature which opened on February 9 and 
closed on March 22, 1928, a considerable 
amount of legislation of interest to labour was 
enacted, including a new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and an Act establishing a Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission; a revision 
of the Public Building Fire Protection Act; a 
law providing for provincial health units; and 
amendments to the Technical or Professional 
Schools Act and the Public Health Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
comes into force on September 1, 1928, is wider 
in its scope than its predecessor, and applies 
to the work of building, including the business 
of demolishing; to factories, manufactories, 
or workshops; stone, wood or coal yards; 
lumbering operations, including protection 
service and the floating of timber; any trans- 
portation business by land or by water or 
loading or unloading; any gas or electrical 
business; the business of building; repairing, 
or maintaining public roads, railways, tram- 
ways, telephones, telegraphs, water works, 
drains, sewers, dams, wharves, docks, elevators, 
bridges or other similar work; mines or quar- 
ries; any industrial enterprise or yard in which 
explosives are manufactured, used or kept, or 
in which machinery is used, operated by mech- 
anical power, but only if the accident is caused 
by such machine or the discharge of such ex- 
plosives; any commercial establishment, but 
only if the accident which happens in such an 
establishment is caused by an elevator to the 
persons in charge of same, or if the accident 
happens in a workshop forming part of the es- 
tablishment, and is caused to workmen of such 
workshop by machinery operated by mechani- 
cal power. 

Agricultural industries and domestic service 
are excluded, as is also navigation by means of 
sails, even when the vessel is equipped with 
an auxiliary motor. An employer of less than 
seven workmen is not subject to the provisions 
of the Act, but may place himself under its 
provisions by giving notice in proper form to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
The Provincial Government and _ corpora- 
tions are subject to the Act when carrying on 
any enterprise within its scope. Employers 
to whom the Act does not apply may place 
themselves under its provisions by entering 
into a written agreement with workmen in- 
dividually in the form prescribed by the Com- 


mission, A minor fourteen years of age may 
proceed alone to recover compensation due 
him under the Act. Workmen domiciled in 
the Province and engaged therein to go and 
work outside cannot claim compensation for 
accidents happening outside the Province ex- 
cept where the law of the place where the 
accident occurred granis them no compensa- 
tion, 


Benefits—In case of permanent total in- 
capacity the injured person is entitled to 663 
per cent of his annual wages but the aggregate 
of the sum paid may not exceed $10,000. The 
loss of both eyes, both hands and both feet 
constitutes total and permanent incapacity in 
all cases. 


Permanent partial incapacity entitles the 
injured workman to a rent equal to 66% per 
cent of his yearly wages for the peridd of time 
fixed, on a basis of four weeks for each 1 per 
cent of incapacity. In the cases enumerated in 
the schedule to the Act the degree of incapa- 
city is deemed to be that mentioned in the 
said schedule. The schedule is as follows — 


Loss or Loss of Use of: Percentage of incapacity 
Arm at shoulder*— 


Right.. yy . 55% 

WeityaAes. VIB NG). Bie al, Soha ..50% 
Arm between shoulder and elbow*— 

Rpts et ota eal 6) aie ee Re 

Lett ja OTR ead tn ~ e 208% 
Arm below elbow or hand at wrist*— 

ight.. bag a adh ..42% 

Thumb*—- 

15527) ROD . 12% 

We nig beak ah 6h . 8% 
Index finger*—- 

Eeigiitn 370.3 SOS, 

Lert ayy tak ° 5% 
Middle finger*— 

Righe tee. Qua one WLS: 

Bettevay.olesehures ~ 29% 
Ring or little finger*— 

Raehtal wor. 100 ser . 2% 

i be eR 1% 


First phalange of finger except of thumb and 
of index finger*— 
50% of incapacity for whole finger. 


First phalange of thumb or of index finger*— 
75% of incapacity for whole finger. 


More than one phalange of finger or thumb*— 
Incapacity the same as ior whole finger or 
thumb. 


*In the case of a left-handed person, the per- 
centages of compensation for right and left 
hands and arms are reversed. 
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Multiple finger injuries*— 
Incapacity equal to the sum of that 
awarded for each finger but not to ex- 


ceed 25% 
Leg at hip.. 75% 
Leg between hip ‘and knee.. 50% 
Wegray GHEE. o's o +) kai ten. tance 44% 
Foot at 751 PAAR US) CELT 4 
Great HOO Ole. WSR VIR BG 
Any other toe. 1% 


First phalange of toe— 
50% of behpeniee for whole toe. 


More than one phalange of toe— 
Incapacity the same as for whole toe. 


Multiple toe injuries— 
Incapacity equal to the sum of that 
awarded for each toe but not to ex- 
ceed 6% 


One eye... 
Both ears ; (hearing) .. sist. 
One ear or hearing of one ear. 


. 20% 
.-25% 
. 3% 


In cases not provided for in the schedule 
the degree of incapacity is determined by the 
nature of the injury, taking into account the 
incapacity mentioned in the schedule as well 
as the victim’s ability to continue the same 
kind of work or to take up another occupa- 
tion. The aggregate of the sum paid in cases 
of permanent partial incapacity may not ex- 
ceed $5,000. 

Temporary total incapacity lasting less than 
seven days entitles the injured person to medi- 
cal attendance only, but lasting more than 
seven days is compensable at the rate of 663 
of daily wages payable from the eight day. 
If the incapacity lasts for six weeks or more, 
however, compensation is paid from the day 
of the accident. 

In cases of permanent incapacity or tempor- 
ary total incapacity the compensation may 
not exceed $20 per week nor be less than $6 
per week unless the workman’s wages were 
less than this amount when the compensation 
is equal to the amount of wages. 

When an accident results in death compen- 
sation equal to 30 per cent of the yearly wages 
of the deceased workman is payable to the 
consort until death or remarriage, with an 
additional allowance equal to 10 per cent of 
wages for each child under 16 years of age to 
the number of three. Orphan children under 
16 years of age receive 20 per cent of wages 
each with a maximum payment of 60 per cent 
of wages. If no consort or children survive, 
the ascendants and descendants of whom the 
deceased workman was the principal support 
are entitled an allowance equal to 10 per cent 
of wages each with a maximum of 30 per cent 
of wages. For this purpose wages in excess 
of $1,560 per annum are not reckoned and the 





* In the case of a left-handed person, the per- 
centages of compensation for right and left 
hands and arms are reversed. 


aggregate sums awarded to the consort and 
other beneficiaries may not exceed $6,000. 

In addition to compensation the injured 
workman is entitled to all medical, surgical, 
pharmaceutical and hospital charges according 
to a tariff approved by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, as well as to transportation to 
the nearest hospital, and to the supplying and 
normal renewing for a period of twelve months of 
necessary prosthetic and orthopedic appliances. 
The employer must procure for an injured 
workman whose mother tongue is French or 
English a physician and, if necessary, nurses, 
speaking his language. Should he fail to do 
so the workman may provide them for himself 
at the expense of the employer. 


Wage Basis—The yearly wages upon which 
the compensation allowance is based are, in 
the case of a workman engaged in the business 
during the twelve months previous to the 
accident, the actual remuneration allowed him 
whether in money or in kind. In the case of 
a workman employed less than twelve months 
the wages are the actual remuneration received 
during the time he was employed in the en- 
terprise plus the average remuneration re- 
ceived by workmen of the same class during 
the time necessary to complete the twelve 
months. Application for compensation must 
be made within twelve months from the date 
of the accident. 


Insurance—All employers in_ enterprises 
covered by the Act, with the exception of the 
Crown and municipal, school, ecclesiastical, 
and governmental corporations, and of rail- 
ways under the control of the Parliament of 
Canada, must insure in an approved fixed 
premium or mutual insurance company. The 
Commission may, however, at its discretion 
exempt an employer and grant him a license 
to be his own insurer. An application to the 
Commission for such license must be accom- 
panied by 

(a) A statement of the wages paid for the 
previous year, with the number of employees; 

(b) An estimate of the total payroll and 
number of employees for the coming year. 

(c) A statement of the sums due for past 
workmen’s compensation accidents; 

(d) A certificate of the deposit or an authen- 
tic copy of the surety bond or guarantee policy 
required in such case by this Act. 


The statements which accompany the de- 
mand must be sworn to. 

In order to guarantee payment of the com- 
pensation the self-insurer must either deposit 
in a chartered bank or an approved trust com- 
pany a sum of money or securities for an 
amount equal to what he owes for workmen’s 
compensation with, in addition, five per cent 
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of the aggregate wages paid in the previous 
year, the whole not to be less than $10,000 or 
- more than $50,000; or furnish to the Commis- 
sion a surety bond guarantee or guarantee 
policy by an approved insurance Company. 


Employers are forbidden to make any de- 
duction’ from wages of employees for pur- 
poses of accident insurance except in cases 
where employees take out supplementary poli- 
cies and give written orders to their em- 
ployers to pay the premiums out of their 
wages. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
Act, which comes into force on proclama- 
tion, establishes a Commission of three mem- 
bers with headquarters in the city of Quebec. 
They will be named by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council and must attend exclusively to 
the duties of their office, not engaging in any 
other employment. The president will receive 
a salary of $10,000 per annum and the other 
two members $8,000 each. A secretary will 
also be appointed, who, in addition to the 
duties assigned to him by the Commission, 
will be obliged to assist those applying for 
compensation. The salaries of the Commis- 
sioners and expenses for office accommodation 
and furniture together with such other ex- 
penses as may be authorized by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council will be paid by the 
Government. Except for these salaries and 
expenses the cost of administering the Work- 
men’s Compensation law is to be borne by 
the insurers. 


The Commission is the only authority to in- 
terpret and carry out the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission Act. It is provided that 
the Commission is to have jurisdiction to the 
exclusion of every other tribunal and without 
appeal in all matters connected with the 
awarding of compensation. The Commission 
may, moreover, on complaint to it or on its 
own initiative exercise a power of supervision, 
control and direction over the establishments 
within the scope of the compensation law, 
with a view to preventing accidents, and may 
inspect such establishments and order the 
owners and employers to take such precau- 
tionary measures as it deems proper. It is 
also authorized to promote the rehabilitation 
of injured workmen and to take proper 
measures to aid in their re-establishment in 
industry in the province. The commission is 
empowered to carry out any special investi- 
gations which it may deem useful in the dis- 
charge of its duties, and also on request or on 
its own initiative, to revise its own awards in 


any case where it is shown that there has been 
a fraud. It is to have the powers of the Super- 
ior Court in the matter of summoning wit- 
nesses, but is not obliged to follow the ordin- 
ary rules of evidence in civil matters and may 
use all legal means which it deems best in con- 
ducting its enquiries. The Commission may 
adopt special rules for the conduct of its 
affairs, which rules must be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. 


Provision is made for examination of an in- 
jured workman by one or more physicians 
selected by the Commission and at its expense. 
The Act provides for a written agreement, 
properly attested, between the insured and 
employer in the one hand and the injured 
workman or his representatives on the other, 
to be forwarded to the Commission. If the 
Commission is satisfied that the agreement, ex- 
presses the wishes of the parties and is in 
accordance with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, it may approve it in its award, which 
shall be the final judgment in the matter. If 
within ten days of its receipt of the agreement 
the Commission has not expressed its dis- 
approval the agreement shall be deemed to 
have been approved by it. An agreement 
made within fifteen days after the date of the 
accident or one which has not been transmit- 
ted to the Commission is voidable at the 
option of the workmen or his representative. 
Failing agreement or if the Commission fails 
to approve the agreement made, or if the par- 
ties fail to agree as to the continuance of pay- 
ments to be made under an approved agree- 
ment, the Commission on being informed of 
these facts by either party may make an in- 
vestigation and render its award. The parties 
interested may, at any time within thirty days 
after the making of the award, ask for its re- 
consideration. Within two years following its 
first award, if the incapacity is increased or 


‘lessened, or if the injured person dies as a 


result of the accident, the Commission may, 
of its own motion, or on request of one of the 
parties, revise the award. The judgments of 
the Commission will be upheld as are judg- 
ments of the Superior Court, even in judical 
holidays. The award is to be executory 
against the employer and against the insurer 
within fifteen days, but execution against the 
insurer must always be preceded by a notice 
of five days to the Commission. The Com- 
mission must keep records of its proceedings 
in the manner determined by the special rules. 
The Commission cannot award any costs on 
account of the proceedings held before it in 
the carrying out of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 
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Fire Protection 


In the revision of the Public Building Fire 
Protection Act, the definition of a public 
building is broadened to include everything 
except strictly private houses. On and after 
July 1, 1928, all plans for electrical installa- 
tion and all changes in existing installations 
must be approved by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Labour. All persons engaged 
in electrical installation work must obtain per- 
mits from the board of examiners appointed 
under the provisions of the Act. 

Persons making installations either as con- 
tractors or as joummeymen electricians must 
first obtain a license from the board of ex- 
aminers. Six license forms are provided for. 
License A may be issued to any person who 
has satisfactorily passed the examination for 
journeymen electricians and has filed an ap- 
plication to be registered as a contractor or 
master electrician. License B may be granted 
to any company, association, or corporation 
wishing to do business as contractor for elec- 
trical installation provided that one of the 
members of the company holds a license as 
journeyman electrician. License C is given 
to a journeyman electrician having at least 
four years’ experience who has passed a suc- 
cessful examination. License D authorizes the 
holder to take charge of a moving-picture 
machine. The applicant must be not less than 
18 years of age and must pass the required 
examination. License E is a special license 
authorizing a person with a knowledge of elec- 
tricity to do work in repairing and maintain- 
ing electrical installations in the establishment 
in which he is employed. .The applicant must 
pass an examination. License F may be 
granted to any person in charge of the run- 
ning of machinery operated by electricity, 
such as cranes, winches, carriers or other ma- 
chinery which the board of examiners may 
declare to be dangerous. 
bourer or cther person mot provided with a 
license may put in electrical installation ex- 
cept as assistant to a licensed journeyman 
electrician and working constantly under his 
supervision. The fee for licenses A and B is 
$25 a year, for license C $5, and for licenses 
D, E and F $3. Outside companies may ob- 
tain temporary licenses to do work in the 
province on payment of $50. The National 
electrical code or the Canadian electrical code 
will be used as the basis of the examinations 
at the discretion of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


County Health Units 


An Act respecting Health Units authorizes 
the Licutenant-Governor in Council to estab- 


No apprentice, la-. 


lish, on the recommendation of the Director 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health, public 
health services in the counties or groups of 
counties applying for them. These services 
are to be known as “County health units” 
and are intended to promote and protect pub- 
lic health. One-half of the cost of maintain- 
ing the services is to be paid out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund of the province. The 
county units are to be under the direction of 
the Provincial Bureau of Health and in charge 
of a medical officer appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 


Technical Schools 


An amendment to the Technical or Profes- 
sional Schools Act, which comes inte force on 
proclamation, authorizes the  Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to organize arts and 
trades schools in any school municipality 
whenever he deems it necessary to assist in 
the development of primary techuical educa- 
tion, and to appoint a staff and also a council 
of improvement of seven members appointed 
for three years. The provincial secretary, the 
director-general of technical education, the 
director of the School of Fine Arts of Mont- 
real, and the superintendent of education are 
to be members ex officio, the provincial secre- 
tary being also chairman. The members are 
to serve gratuitously. A board of patrons is 
also te be appointed composed of persons of 
standing in every field whose influence may 
promote the development of the schools and 
who will also serve gratuitously. 


Public Health 


The Public Health Act was amended to add 
industrial and other camps to the list of sub- 
jects upon which regulations may be made 
under the Act. Provision is also made for 
regulations relating to the declaration of in- 
dustrial diseases in industrial establishments. 
The inspectors of the Provincial Bureau of 
Health and the inspectors of industrial estab- 
lishments are to be associated with the sani- 
tary physicians in enforcing the regulations 
and by-laws concerning industria! establish- 
ments which are made under authority of the 
Public Health Act. It is also provided that 
after July 1, 1928, every municipality having 
a population of 5,000 or more and which does 
not form part of a county health unit must 
maintain a health service directed by a phy- 
sician appointed by the Licutenant-Governor 
in Council on recommendation of the muni- 
cipal council. 
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Manitoba 


The Legislature of Maniteba, which was in 
session from December 1, 1927, until March 
16, 1928, passed several laws of labour interest, 
including acts providing for old age pensions 
and for a weekiy rest-day and an amendment 
to the County Courts Act. Provision was 
also made for two new departments dealing 
respectively with mines and natural resources 
and with health and public welfare. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, which comes. 


into force on proclamation, empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enter into 
an agreement with the Governor-General in 
Council as to a general old age pension scheme 
pursuant to the provisions of the Dominion 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, and the regula- 
tions made thereunder, and for the payment 
by the Dominion to the Province of one-half 
of the net sum paid out for pensions. The 
province’s one-half share of the cost is to be 
met by a levy on municipalities and on school 
districts in unorganized territory. Provision 
is also made for a temporary loan until such 
time as the revenue for the Commissioners’ 
levy is collected. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act. 


Weekly Rest 


Am Act to provide for one day of rest in 
seven for certain employees makcs provision 
for at least twenty-four consecutive hours’ rest 
in every seven days for employees engaged in 
the industries mentioned in the schedule to 
the Act, if such industries are carried on with- 
in the limits of a city or town. Whenever 
possible the rest-day must be a Sunday. The 
schedule of industries includes practically all 
mills and factories, laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning; cartage, scavenging, street-cleaning, 
building and construction; operation of the- 
atre stage or moving pictures; street railways, 
car and machine shops, steam and power 
plants, and the trade or business cf a muni- 
cipal corporation or any commission having 
the management of any work or service owned 
or operated for a municipal corporation, or a 
board of school trustees, and policemen, fire- 
men, and ferryman employees of such cor- 
poration. Hotels and restaurants in which the 


services of more than two of any class of em- 
ployees are engaged are also included. 


The Act does not apply to (a) watchmen, 
janitors, stationary boiler engineers or firemen 
or to employees engaged in the receiving or 
transmitting of telegraph messages; (b) em- 
ployees who are not usually employed for 
more than five hours in any one day; (c) em- 
ployees occupying supervisory, managerial or 
confidential positions; (d) Employees engaged 
in repairing or replacing equipment or machin- 
ery by reason of breakage or engaged in work 
of a similar emergency nature; (e) employees 
employed for a period not exceeding three 
hours during their period of rest for the sole 
purpose of feeding and attending horses when 
such is part of their usual duty; 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
extend the territory to which the Act applies, 
and may exempt any industry in the schedule 
or add industries thereto. The council of any 
city may by by-law exempt any class of its 
own employees from the operation of the Act. 
The Bureau of Labour is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. The secretary or the 
chief inspector of the Bureau of Labour may 
exempt for a period not exceeding one year 
any employer to whom the operation of the 
Act would prove a hardship. An employer 
whose application for exemption has been re- 
fused by the Bureau of Labour may appeal 
to the Minimum Wage Board. 


Garnishee 


The County Courts Act was amended to 
provide that the judge may forbid the issuing 
of a second garnishing order in respect to 
wages. The memorandum to garnishee must 
set forth particulars of the exemptions from 
garnishment allowed by the Garnishment Act. 
The section requiring that no judgment sum- 
mons shall issue, until an execution against 
the goods and chattels of the judgment debtor 


has been returned “nulla bona,” is repealed. 


Group Insurance for Teachers 


An amendment to the Public Schools Act 
empowers school boards to place group life 
insurance on teachers and other employees 
and to pay the premiums either in whole or in 
part. 
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Ontario 


Several laws of labour interest were en- 
acted during the session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature which opened on February 9 and closed 
on April 3, 1928. These included an Act 
Respecting the Training of Apprentices and 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Mothers’ Allowances Act, and the 
Mining Act. 


Apprentice Training 


The Apprenticeship Bill, on its introduction 
in the Legislature was described in the Lasour 
GazettE for March, 1928, page 269. The only 
change made during its passage through the 
House was the addition of the clause providing 
for the appointment of a Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee composed of an equal 
number of employers and of employees and 
of a chairman, to advise the Minister on all 
matters connected with the conditions govern- 
ing apprenticeship. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended in several respects. In cases where 
a workman deserts his family or fails to pro- 
vide adequately for them so that an order of 
the court is issued for support or for alimony, 
the Board may divert the compensation pay- 
ments in whole or in part for the benefit of 
such workman’s wife or children. 

The section fixing the salaries of members 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
providing for their payment from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund was repealed and re- 
placed by a section authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to fix the salaries, which 
will be paid from the accident fund as part of 
the administration expenses of the Board. 


The section on industrial diseases was 
amended so as to define tuberculosis for the 
purposes of the Act as meaning tuberculosis 
of the respiratory organs. 


The Board is empowered to appoint such 
medical officers as may be required to carry 
out the provisions of the Mining Act with re- 
gard to examination of employees or appli- 
cants for employment, the salaries of such 
officers to be paid out of the rates imposed 
for the payment of silicosis claims. 


Mining Act 


A section was added to the Mining Act pro- 
viding for an annual medical examination of 
underground workers in mines. A similar ex- 
amination is required for workers engaged in 
rock crushing operations at the surface, except 
where the ore or rock is crushed in water or 


kept constantly moistened with a chemical 
solution. If the medical officer finds that the 
workman is free from tuberculosis of the re- 
spiratory organs he will give a certificate to 
that effect. The chief inspector of mines may 
exempt such mines as do not contain silica in 
quantity likely to produce silicosis, or those 
which for other reason he deems should be 
exempt. Workmen who are employed under- 
ground for less than fifty hours in one calendar 
month are not subject to examination. The 
section will come into force on proclamation 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended 
to require an applicant for an allowance to 
have been a resident of Ontario at the time of 
the death or total disability of the father of 
the children, and for a period of two years 
prior to making application for an allowance. 





According to the annual report of the Cana- 
dian National Railways System for the year 
ending December 31, 1927, 26 employees, with 
fifty or more years of service, were placed on 
mension during the year. The Pensions Plan 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System (which 
is in effect throughout the entire system pen- 
ding the adoption of the new pension scheme 
of the Canadian National Railways) was de- 
scribed in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1924, 
pages 33 to 35. 


The Saskatchewan Government has ap- 
pointed as members of the Telephone Depart- 
ment’s Superannuation Board, Messrs. T. A. 
Naismith, superintendent of rural telephones 
(chairman); George Milne, chief accountant; 
and Omar C. Yager, construction foreman 
(employees’ representative). The provisions 
of the Telephone Department’s Superannua- 
tion Act, 1928, were outlined in the last issue 
of the Larour GAzETTE, page 369, in an ac- 
count of the legislation enacted at the recent 
session of the provincial legislature. 





The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, during April received reports of 5,521 
accidents, of which 27 were fatal. This shows 
a decrease from March when there were 5,711 
accidents reported, including 26 fatalities. The 
total benefits awarded during April were $548,- 
096, of which $89,128.60 was for medical aid. 
This is a marked decline from March when 
$764,263 was awarded, including $108,025 for 
medical aid. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE GRANTED IN CONNECTION WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


OLLOWING is a statement regarding the 
financial assistance which has_ been 
granted by the Federal Government towards 
the relief of unemployment under the author- 
ity of successive orders-in-council which have 
been adopted since January, 1921, the provis- 
ions of the orders in council being referred to 
briefly and a tabular statement appended 
showing the amounts which have been dis- 
bursed by provinces during the fiscal years 
1920-1921, 1921-1922, 1922-1923, 1923-1924, and 
1926-1927. 


Pee. 139, January:24 1921. 


This order in council authorized payment 
by the Federal Government of one-third of 
the emergency disbursements made by muni- 
cipalities for the relief of unemployment; 
while assistance from the Provincial Govern- 
ments on an equal scale was suggested, pay- 
ment of the Federal grant was not made con- 
ditional on participation in the relief scheme 
by the provinces. Some provinces co-operated 
and others did not. 


2OUP.C . O88l) October 71927: 


This order in council undertook to continue 
the policy of allowing a federal grant in re- 
imbursement of municipalities to the extent 
of one-third of monies expended on relief of 
unemployment, but made payment of the 
federal grant conditional upon the provinces 
participating on an equal basis. This regula- 
tion further provided for the federal govern- 
ment participating in the cost of work specially 
undertaken by municipalities during the win- 
ter season to relieve unemployment, the 
federal government undertaking to bear one- 
third of the actual disbursements of the muni- 
cipality in excess of the estimated cost of the 
undertaking during the normal working sea- 
son, the federal grant being again made con- 
ditional on the province participating on an 
equal basis. 

The following principles were laid down in 
the order in council as a basis for the federal 
grant, namely :— 


1. Unemployment relief always has been, 
and must necessarily continue to be, primarily 
a municipal responsibility, and in the second 
instance the responsibility of the province. 

2. That because of the present situation be- 
ing due to causes beyond the power of local, 
or even national, control, provincial and 
federal governments should co-operate with 
municipal authorities in 

(a) helping to create and provide employ- 

ment 


(b) where employment cannot be furnished 
to workmen who are willing to work, 
to aid in providing food and shelter for 
themselves and dependents until the 
present emergency period is past. 


3. That federal funds used for unemploy- 
ment relief or for relief work must be dis- 
bursed only through responsible municipal 
authorities, who in each case shall bear at 
least one-third of the total or extra cost. 


3, P.C. 191, January 26, 1922. 


This order in council continued the system 
in relief of unemployment substantially as laid 
down in P.C. 3831, though increasing at several 
points the assistance given to municipalities. 
In the case of relief work undertaken by a 
municipality, the federal proportion of the 
excess cost was increased to fifty per cent, 
payment of the federal grant being conditional 
on the province assuming responsibility for 
one-third of the excess expenditure and leav- 
ing with the municipality, therefore, respon- 
sibility for only one-sixth of the excess ex- 
penditure. As in the case of P.C. 3831, the 
federal grant was under P.C. 191 payable to a 
municipality to the extent of one-third of dis- 
bursements on account of direct relief, pay- 
ment being conditional on the province as- 
suming responsibility in equal proportion. 
P.C. 191 provided also for federal assistance to 
provincial governments with respect to un- 
organized districts where no municipal govern- 
ment existed and where distress arising from 
unemployment was found to exist; the federal 
grant allowed in such cases was fifty per cent 
of the provincial expenditure. A further pro- 
vision in P.C. 191 reimbursed municipalities 
to the extent of one-half the disbursements 
made for unemployment relief afforded to un- 
employed former members of the Canadian or 
British Forces physically fit and not entitled 
to receive relief from the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, payment of 
the federal grant being conditional on the re- 
maining quota being contributed in equal parts 
by the provinces and municipality respectively. 

P.C. 191 took practically the same view as 
P.C. 3831 as to the relative responsibilities of 
federal, provincial and municipal authorities, 
expression of which, as well as of other related 
points, is found in the following paragraphs :— 


1. The present administration, assuming 
office at the close of the year 1921, finds that 


a condition of unemployment beginning in the 


late months of 1920 and continuing throughout 
the year 1921 does not promise any material 
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abatement during the early winter months of 
1922. 


2. Consideration has been given to the 
means which would seem best adapted to the 
relief of the distress resulting from severe un- 
employment conditions and the provisions to 
this end of P.C. 3831 have been carefully 
noted. 


3. The Minister concurs in the view that the 
question of unemployment relief is fundament- 
ally a municipal and provincial responsibility ; 
that the abnormal economic and _ industrial 
conditions now existing and arising in a 
measure out of the late war alone afford justi- 
fication for action on the part of the federal 
authorities; that federal action must there- 
fore supplement municipal and provincial ef- 
forts, must be designed on lines permitting 
close and effective co-operation with and super- 
vision by municipal and provincial authorities, 
and must be‘proportioned by the efforts of 
those authorities. 


4. That municipal undertakings in the nature 
of public works are important factors in meet- 
ing unemployment conditions, but such under- 
takings cannot be proceeded with during the 
winter months save at a considerably increased 
cost, which is in many cases beyond the finan- 
cial resources of the municipalities. 


6. It is to be noted that these regulations do 
not seek to meet the case of disabled members 
of the Canadian Overseas Forces and other 
classes of returned soldiers which fall within 
the jurisdiction of regulations administered by 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment; or of persons (where such exist) 
whose necessities do not clearly arise from 
inability to secure employment and _ with 
whose necessities the municipal authorities 
have been accustomed to deal. 


7. It is the expectation of the federal 
authorities that the provisions herein will be 
interpreted broadly and generously by the 
municipalities and the province go that no 
resident of Canada willing and able to work 
and unable to secure employment shall lack 
food, clothing or shelter for himself or herself 
and dependants. 


4, P.C. 258, February 4, 1922 


In Montreal much distress among returned 
soldiers developed and the authority granted 
under P.C. 191 proving inadequate, authority 
was taken under P.C. 258 to render necessary 
assistance in relief of unemployed returned 
soldiers direct to an organization which had 
assumed charge of the situation. 


5. P.C. 78/472, March 8, 1922 


The Province of Nova Scotia had not under- 


taken to assume any share of responsibilities 


arising under the federal regulations with 
respect to unemployment. P.C. 78/472 per- 
mitted payment of the federal grant to the 
municipality of Halifax in reimbursement to 
the extent of fifty per cent of expenditures 
made to meet the necessities of unemployed 
ex-service men. 


6. P.C. 4/6380, March 18, 1922 


The preceding regulations respecting unem- 
ployment relief had made relief payable only 
to March 31, 1922, the close of the fiscal year. 
P.C. 4/630 extended certain phases of relief 
until April 15 and April 30 respectively, pro- 
vided other authorities concerned contributed 
in the proportions laid down. 


7. P.C. 120/1018, May 9, 1922 


This order in council further extended un- 
employment relief in the Province of Mani- 
toba to May 15 in certain exceptional cases, 
provided province and municipality con- 
tributed their shares in the proportions laid 
down. 


B. P.C. 220, February 5, 1923 

This order in council provided for federal 
assistance to the extent of one-third of dis- 
bursements made in aid of distress arising 
from unemployment in municipalities where 
“central bodies, composed of representatives 
of the municipality and of the various charit- 
able and veteran organizations, have been 
formed for the administration of relief to 
ex-service men unable to procure work and 
in necessitous circumstances,” such ex-service 
men not being eligible to receive assistance 
extended by the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment. 


9. P.C. 1153, June 25, 1923 


This order in council extended the pro- 
visions of the order in council P.C. 220 of 
February 5, 1923, until May 31, 1923, in order 
to permit of federal contributions to unem- 
ployment relief among ex-service men in 
Toronto. 


10. P.C’. 2206, November 26, 1924 

This order in council extended the pro- 
visions of P.C. 1153 of June 25, 1923, in order 
to permit of federal contributions towards un- 
employment relief among ex-service men in 
Montreal. 


11. P.C. 315, March 2, 1926 


This order in council provided for federal 
assistance to the extent of one-third of the 
excess cost of work undertaken by munici- 
palities to provide employment, effective from 
January 1, 1926, until March 31, 1926, on the 
following basis: (a) municipality to bear the 
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normal cost, that is to say, the cost of carry- 
ing on the said work in the normal working 
season; (b) estimate of normal cost to be 
approved by Federal Government’s engineers 
in the Department of Public Works; (c) that 
municipal, provincial and federal governments 
bear equally and jointly the actual cost over 
the estimated normal cost, thereby encourag- 


ing the creation of employment where pos- 
sible. 
12. P.C. 5/2159, December 22, 1926 


This order in council authorized a federal 
contribution towards the relief of distress 
growing out of a serious explosion which oc- 
curred in the coal mines at Coleman, Alberta, 
on November 23, 1926. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT of amounts expended by Dominion Government in Unemployment Relief, by provinces, during the 
fiscal years 1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1926-27 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


B* a proclamation published in the Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, May 5, 1928, the 
Old Age Pensions Act, being chapter 75 of 
the Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, came into 
force on May 1, 1928. Section 8 provides that 
the Act shall come into force upon a date to 
be determined by proclamation of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

The same issue of the Saskatchewan Gaz- 
ette contains the regulations under the Act, 
and a memorandum of agreement between 
the federal and provincial governments in re- 
gard to payment of pensions. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PAY- 
MENT OF OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Interpretation—1. In these regulations, the 
expression: 

(1) “Act” means The Old Age Pension Act, 
1928, chapter 75 of the Statutes of Saskatche- 
wan, 1928; 

(2) “Minister” means the minister from time 
to time in charge of the administration of The 
Old Age Pension Act, 1928; 

(3) “Commissioner” means 
of Old Age Pensions. 


Duties of Commissioner —2. The commissioner 
shall: 
(a) keep such books and records as may be 


necessary ; 
(b) do all such other acts and things as are 
incidental, conducive or necessary to the 
proper administration of the Act and The 
“Old Age Pensions Act, chapter 156 of 


62306—3 


the Commissioner 


The Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the regulations made thereunder, and 
to the operation of the pension scheme 
therein contained. 


Applications for Pensions.—3.—(1) Every 
applicant for a pension shall complete such 
forms and furnish such evidence and proofs of 
his claim as the minister may from time to 
time prescribe. 

(2) No application shall be deemed to have 
been received by the commissioner unless it is 
made on the prescribed form. 


Commissioner's Report.—4. The commissioner 
shall inquire into the merits of all applications 
for pensions and advise the minister as to the 
expediency of granting, continuing, altering or 
withdrawing the same. 


Minister’s Approval—bd. No pension shall be 
paid, altered or withdrawn unless with the ap- 
proval of the minister. 


Requisition to Treasury—é6—(1) The pay- 
ment of any pension, or of any expense incurred 
in administration, shall be made upon a re- 
quisition in writing signed by the commissioner, 
directing the issue of a cheque by the Provin- 
cial Treasurer for the amount named in the 
requisition. Such direction shall be final and 
conclusive. 

(2) Cheques shall be signed by the Deputy 
Provincial Treasurer and the Provincial Audi- 
tor or by such other officials as may be de- 
signated for the purpose by the Treasury Board. 


Date of Payment.—7. The payment of pen- 
sions shall be made at the end of each month. 
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Amount of First Payment.—8. In the event 
of a pension commencing on a day other than 
the first day of the month the first payment 
shall be such proportion of the monthly pension 
as the balance of the month bears to the whole 
month. 

Evidence of Signature of Pensioner—9.—(1) 
Every cheque issued in payment of a pension 
shall be indorsed by the payee in the presence 
and over the signature of the manager or the 
accountant of a bank, a doctor, clergyman, 
justice of the peace, postmaster or the secretary 
treasurer of any town, village or rural munici- 
pality, who shall sign a certificate which shall 
appear on the back of the cheque in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“I hereby certify that the person by whom 
this cheque is indorsed is the payee and that 
he resides in the Province of Saskatchewan at 

(name of place) 

(2) The Provincial Treasurer may, in any 
exceptional case, designate a person other than 
those mentioned in subsection (1), who may 
sign the said certificate. 


Statutory Declaration of Pensioner—10. 
Every pensioner shall from time to time, when 
so required by the commissioner, on a form to 
be provided by him, furnish a statutory de- 
claration or a witnessed certificate that he is 
the person to whom the pension is payable, and 
shall give such other information as the com- 
missioner may from time to time require. 


Duty of Departments to Supply Information. 
—11l. The commissioner shall be entitled to ob- 
tain without charge from any department of 
the Government of Saskatchewan any available 
information which he may deem necessary in 
the administration of the Act or The Old Age 
Pensions Act, chapter 156 of The Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927. 


AGREEMENT UNDER THE OLD AGE PENSION ACT 
Regina, Friday, April 27, 1928. 
Under the provisions of section 2 of The Old 
Age Pension Act, 1928, being chapter 75 of 
the Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Executive Council has been pleased 
to order that His Honour’s Order do issue 
approving the attached Memorandum of Agree- 
ment and authorizing the execution thereof, in 
duplicate, by the Minister in charge of the ad- 
ministrations of The Old Age Pension Act, 1928. 
. W. McLeop, 
Clerk Executive Council. 


Memorandum of Agreement made the day 
of A.D. 1928. Between: The 
Governor General of the Dominion of Can- 
ada im Council, represented by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada, hereinafter called 
“the Dominion,’ of the First Part, and 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Province 
of Saskatchewan in Council, represented by 
the Minister in charge of the administra- 
tion of The Old Age Pension Act, 1928, 
hereinafter called “the Province,’ of the 
Second Part. 


Whereas by The Old Age Pension Act, 1928, 
of Saskatchewan, hereinafter called the pro- 
vincial Act, the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil is in effect authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Governor General in Council as 
to a general scheme of old age pensions in the 
Province, pursuant to the provisions of The Old 
Age Pensions Act of Canada, and the regula- 
tions made thereunder, said Act and regulations 
together with such alterations in the regula- 


tions as may be made from time to time with 
the consent of the Province being hereinafter 
called the Dominion Act, and for the payment 
by the Dominion to the Province quarterly of 
an amount equal to one-half of the net sum 
paid out during the preceding quarter by the 
Province for old age pensions pursuant to the 
provisions of the provincial Act and Order of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council hereinafter 
referred to; and 

Whereas section 3 of the provincial Act 
provides, in effect, that the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council may by order authorize and 
provide for the payment of old age pensions to 
the persons and under the conditions specified 
in the Dominion Act; and 

Whereas by Order of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council dated the twenty-seventh day 
of April, A.D. 1928, provision has been made 
for payment of the said old age pensions pur- 
suant to the terms of this agreement; and 

Whereas under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Act the Governor in Council is in effect 
authorized to enter into an agreement with the 
Province for the payment to the Province quar- 
terly of an amount equal to one-half of the net 
sum paid out during the preceding quarter by 
the Province for pensions pursuant to the pro- 
vincial Act and providing for the payment of 
such pensions under the conditions specified 
in the Dominion Act; and 

Whereas the Governor in Council has by 
Order in Council of the 25th June, 1927 (P.C. 
42/1232), made regulations under the powers 
conferred by The Old Age Pensions Act of 
Canada, which regulations have been amended 
by Order in Council of 26th September, 1927 
(P.C. 66/1882) and Order in Council of 16th 
January, 1928 (P.C. 66/81); and 

Whereas the Governor in Council has ap- 
proved the scheme for the administration of 
pensions proposed to be adopted by the pro- 
vinee and which scheme of administration is set 
out in the Order of the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council hereinbefore mentioned; and 

Whereas the Minister of Labour for Canada, 
and the Minister in charge of the administra- 
tion of The Old Age Pension Act, 1828, of 
Saskatchewan, have been respectively author- 
ized by the parties hereto to enter into an 
agreement in the terms hereinafter set forth. 

Now, IN CONSIDERATION OF THE PREMISES 
AND THE RESPECTIVE AGREEMENTS BY OR ON 
BEHALF OF THE PARTIES HERETO, HEREINAFTER 
Set FortH, THIS MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
WITNESSETH: 

1. On, from and after the first day of May, 
1928, the Province agrees to pay to each person 
who, upon application by such person, is found 
by the pension authority to be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension under the provisions of the 
Dominion Act, the sum of two hundred and 
forty dollars yearly, each of such payments to 
be subject to reduction as provided by the Dom- 
inion Act, and all of such payments, whether 
as to amount or otherwise, to be subject to and 
aera by the provisions of the Dominion 

ct. 

2. The Province further agrees on its part 
to comply with all the provisions, stipulations, 
provisos and conditions contained in the Dom- 
inion Act. 

3. The Dominion agrees to pay to the Pro- 
vince quarterly in accordance with and subject 
to the provisions of the said Dominion Act an 
amount equal to one-half of the net sum.paid 
out during the preceding quarter by the Pro- 
vince, pursuant to the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over the Canadian National Radio System by Mr. E. G. Blackadar, 
Superintendent of Canadian Government Annuities 


B Y the courtesy of Sir Henry Thornton, 
the radio broadcasting stations of the 
Canadian National Railways have been made 
available from coast to coast for the purpose 
of giving publicity to the system of Canadian 
Government Annuities, administered by the 
Department of Labour of Canada. In accor- 
dance with this arrangement Mr. E. G. 
Blackadar, Superintendent of the Annuities 
Branch of the Department, gave, on March 
22, the first of a series of addresses at 
station CNRO (Ottawa), this station being 
linked up with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Radio Stations at Quebec and Montreal. 
Mr. Blackadar’s address was as follows:— 

If you are a young man or woman this 
little talk carries to you a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to secure comfort and independence in 
your old age. Listen to every word of it. 
Bear in mind that if you would have an old 
age free from want or dependence, you must 
save and invest wisely in your youth. If 
you are an older man or woman with limited 
capital and your earning days are over, this 
talk carries a message of comfort and cheer. 
It tells how you can invest your capital in a 
way which will give you a safe, steady and 
dependable income for the rest of your life, 
an income guaranteed by the entire Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

Let me now tell you what a Government 
Annuity is: it is a fixed yearly income paid 
to you by the Government of Canada. You 
can buy these annuities the same as you 
would deposit your money in a Savings 
Account, during the productive years of 
your life. Payment of the Annuity ordin- 
arily commences when your earning powers 
have departed because of old age—and con- 
tinues as long as you live. This assures you 
a safe and profitable investment of your 
earnings while you are young, with the cer- 
tainty of a definite, liveable income when 
your working days are over. If you are 
young, middle life may seem too far away to 
think about. But when you consider the 
fact that 46 out of every 100 average Canad- 
ian men and women are absolutely penniless 
at 65, you will realize the importance of 
making provision for your old age without 
delaying another day. 

Perhaps you may say, “I have no one 
dependent upon me, why should I bother?” 
But think again. Before many years there 
will be an old person dependent upon you 
That will be yourself. Hadn’t you better 
Start now, to think about that old person? No 
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one wants to be dependent on friends, relatives, 
government or other charities. It was to give 
you this security and sense of pride and in- 
dependence that the Annuities Act was 
passed. No matter what your income is to- 
day, the turn of fortune’s wheel may find 
you penniless when old, unless your future 
income is guaranteed. 

Annuities are divided into two classes— 
(1) Deferred Annuities;) (2) Immediate 
Annuities. 


Deferred Annuities—If you are still earn- 
ing your own living and do not think of re- 
tiring for a good many years, a Deferred 
Annuity is the class of annuity you should 
decide to purchase. There are several differ- 
ent plans upon which you may purchase a 
Deferred annuity, each, having features that 
will commend it to you. 

Puan A offers to you and your family a 
two-fold protection. If you die before the 
annuity commences, all the money you have 
paid in will be paid back to your family, 
plus 4 per cent compound interest. If you 
reach the age at which your annuity begins 
you will receive whatever amount your 
annuity calls for, for the rest of your life, 
even if you live to be 100 years of age. 

A Guaranteed Deferred Annuity is exactly 
like Pran A—but with still another advan- 
tage. Like Pian A all the money you have 
paid in will be paid back to your dependents, 
with 4 per cent compound interest added, if 
you should die before the annuity begins 
Under this plan, however, if death occurs 
after the annuity period commences, the 
annuity will continue to be paid to your 
family or heirs for a fixed period—10, 15 or 20 
years—whichever you desire. If you live 
beyond the guaranteed period, the annuity 
will be paid you for life. 

Deferred Annuities may be purchased by 
small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly 
payments, or by the payment of a lump sum. 
Payments may be made at any Postal Money 
Order Office in Canada. There is no forfeiture 
if payments are not kept up, but they may 
be made later; if not, the amount of annuity 
to be received will be adjusted accordingly. 


Immediate Annuities—The second class is 
of particular interest to older people who 
find it necessary to retire and to receive an 
income commencing at once. Under the 
Immediate Ordinary Life Plan all the money 
you have to pay for the annuity is paid in 
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one lump sum. Your annuity commences. 


three months from this date, and you receive 
an income cheque quarterly for life, even if 


you live to be 100. Immediate Annuities 


may also be guaranteed for a definite number 
of years—ten, fifteen or twenty. If your 
death occurs before the guaranteed’ period 
expires, the remaining payments will be con- 
tinued to your heirs. If you live longer than 
the guaranteed period you receive your 
annuity just the same—as long as you live. 

The Immediate Last Survivor Annuity Plan 
is purchased by two people—generally man 
and wife. The annuity is paid to both as long 
as both live, and to the survivor as long as 
he or she lives. 

Briefly the advantages of Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities are as follows:— 


A Canadian Government Annuity is the 
safest investment you can make, 
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The security of the whole Dominion is 
behind your purchase. 


It is free from Dominion Government 
taxation. 


It is payable for life. 


It cannot be seized or levied upon by any 
law or court. 


-No medical examination is required. 


Everyone from 5 years to 85 is eligible to 
purchase an annuity from $10 to $5,000. 
The sooner you start to pay for an annuity 
the lower will be the cost. The system is 
so designed that it is of interest to young and 
old, the poor and the person of moderate 
means. This is your own system, and it is 
provided by the Government at less than 
cost. Every resident of Canada should take 
advantage of it. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


Prime Minister’s Statement of Policy Regarding Continuance of Federal 
Grants 


HE Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, replying in the House 
of Commons on April 23 to a question by the 
Hon, R. J. Manion, Fort William, stated that 
the intention of the government is to discon- 
tinue grants under the Technical Education 
Act which expires on March 31, 1929. Mr. 
Manion said that the question was raised in 
view of the fact that members of the House 
were receiving from all over the country com- 
munications opposing any withdrawal of fed- 
eral aid to technical education. The Prime 
Minister replied as follows:— 

“With regard to the Technical Education 
Act, as my hon, friend knows, the intention 
as expressed at the time the act was introduced 
was to make from the federal treasury a con- 
tribution only over a period of years, prim- 
airly with the object of helping the provinces 
to inaugurate a system of technical education, 
and secondarily to insure in whatever they 
might undertake some degree of symmetry 
and uniformity among the provinces them- 
selves, But it was never contemplated that 
the federal treasury should continue inde- 
finitely to contribute to technical education. At 
the recent conference there was considerable 
discussion on the question of scientific and in- 
dustrial research which, as my hon, friend 
knows, is closely allied to that of technical 
education, and in this connection it was felt 
that the establishment of scientific research 
laboratories should be undertaken by the fed- 
eral government. The Minister of Trade and 


Commerce (Mr. Malcolm) has already inti- 
mated to this house that the government has 
decided to ask parliament to make a substan- 
tial grant towards establishing in the capital 
faboratories for scientific and industrial re- 
search, to serve the needs of the entire Do- 
minion. We feel that if we undertake this 
obligation and establish scientific and industrial 
research laboratories on the scale which is in- 
tended—and the decision was reached after 
discussion with the provinces themselves—we 
are going as far as we should be expected to 
go in dealing in a combined way with scienti- 
fic research and technical education. 

“The aid given under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act does not expire until 1929. It was 
two or three years ago that the first notifica- 
tion was sent to the provinces that on the ex- 
piry of the present act its provisions would 
not be renewed, and the provinces have had 
ample opportunity, and still have ample oppor- 
tunity, to make provision themselves for sat- 
isfactorily carrying on the work which has 
been undertaken. We may consider continu- 
ing assistance for a period of time to corre- 
spond with that which the act was originally 
intended to serve, to provinces that have not 
taken full advantage of the act, but those 
that have been receiving aid for the full period 
of time under the provisions of this act will at 
the expiration of the act be expected to carry 
on the work for which this assistance was 
given them in order to enable them to make 
a beginning in a satisfactory way.” 
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The Prime ‘Minister further said: “I think it, 


might as well be understood first as last that 
the matter is one of government policy. It is 
only part of the broader policy of seeking to 
have the provinces continue to deal with mat- 
ters coming primarily within their own juris- 
diction, a practice which came to be subject 
to some considerable variation only during 
the war period. At that time there were 
placed upon the federal treasury a number of 
obligations which had theretofore been pro- 
vincial obligations, We feel it is going to 
be better for all concerned to have the Do- 
minion parliament take care of those matters 
which are assigned to it under the British 
North America Act and have the provinces do 
the same with respect to theirs.” 


Delegation to Government 


A large delegation organized by the Urban 
School Trustees’ Association of Ontario, and 
representing educational and labour interests 
in Ontario and Quebec waited on the Federal 
government on May 3 to urge the government 
to reconsider the question of continuing for a 
further period of ten years the federal grants 
in aid of technical education. The Prime 
Minister received the delegates,” accompanied 
by the Hon. J. A. Robb, Minister of Finance, 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, and 
the Hon, P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General. 
Mr. King’s reply indicated that no change 
would be made in the policy as stated in the 
announcement he had made in the House of 
Commons. He intimated that an exception 
might be made in the cases of those provinces, 
such as Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, which have not received the full 
financial benefits of the Act. 


The Prime ‘Minister said that the members 
of the cabinet were one in believing in the 
necessity of provision being made for techni- 
cal education in Canada, He stated that a 
strong case for such education had been made 
to the cabinet by the Minister of Labour. Mr. 
King reviewed his connection with technical 
education from the days when, as Minister 
of Labour, he had prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to make a beginning in’assisting techni- 
cal education by means of federal grants, to 
be given under certain conditions. It had 
always been recognized, he said, that under 
the British North America Act, education was 
primarily a provincial responsibility. How- 
ever, owing to the heavy cost of establishing 
vocational schools and of providing them with 
proper equipment, the government of the 
day had accepted the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Education 
(Lanour Gazetts, July, 1913. page 65), and 
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had decided to make federal grants for a ten- 
year period. It was never contemplated, the 
Prime Minister said, that grants from the 
federal treasury should be perpetual grants, 
and the Ministers of Education in the several 
provinces were advised three years ago when 
they received their grants that the act under 
which these grants were made would expire in 
1929, and that the federal government did not 
propose to renew it. He believed that the 
provinces would do their part in the matter 
of technical education, but so long as the fed- 
eral grants were continued there would be a 
tendency to lean upon them. 

The Prime Minister, replying to a question 
in the House of Commons by Mr. H. B. Ads- 
head, East Calgary, on May 4, as to the inten- 
tion of the government to make an exception 
to their present policy by continuing the fed- 
eral grants to Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Prince Edward Island, stated as follows:— 


“With respect to grants to technical educa- 
tion the government has under consideration 
a policy similar to that adopted with respect 
to grants for’ road and highway construction 
at the time those grants expired under the 
statute by which they were provided. That is 
to say, in the last few years where provinces 
have not made use of the opportunity which 
they have had, the government will be pre- 
pared to consider extending the time for them. 
T think my hon, friend may rely upon the ex- 
tension being considered favourably.” 





The 1928 edition of the Labour Year Book, 
published under the auspices of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party of 
Great Britain, contains in addition to its usual 
features, a number of special sections as fol- 
lows: (1) The labour movement—activities 
of the National Labour Party, the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress for the year 1927; (2) Political— 
analysis of bye-elections since the _ general 
election of 1924, sale of honours, the House 
of Lords; (3) Industrial—wages, hours, dis- 
putes, employment, unemployment insurance; 
analysis of trade disputes and the Trades 
Unions Act; (4) Finance and commerce— 
trade and production, capital, profits and 
banking, central government and local gov- 
ernment finance; (5) Social services—poor 
law, housing education, public health; (6) 
Land and agriculture—a survey dealing with 
various aspects of land and agriculture; (7) 
International—working of the Dawes Scheme, 
world war debt settlements, armaments, etc. 
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WHAT TECHNICAL SCHOOLS HAVE DONE TO MEET THE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Paper read by Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Assistant Director of Technical Education for the 
Province of Ontario, before the Technical Section of the Ontario Education ‘Association 


in Toronto on April 12, 1928. 


N order to discuss this question intelli- 
gently, it might be well to refresh our 
minds as to some of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Training 
and Technical Education. The following seem 
to have a direct bearing :— 


1. Secondary vocational education should be 
provided for those who are to follow manual 
industrial occupations, producing occupations, 
such as agriculture, conserving occupations, 
such as housekeeping, and commercial and 
business occupations: 

2. Such persons should have opportunities 
for acquiring secondary education which 
would be as fully advantageous to them in 
their vocations as the secondary education pro- 
vided in the general school system has been 
advantageous to those who enter the learned 
professions, other professional occupations, or 
the leisure class: __ 

3. Secondary education for those who have 
gone to work should be provided in day and 
evening classes in close correlation with their 
occupations while they are still learners as 
apprentices or otherwise, and also when they 
have become skilled workmen or journeymen, 
or have come to fill positions as foremen, 
superintendents, or managers: 

4. Industrial training and technical educa- 
tion should be provided in order that the in- 
terest of boys and girls in their own training 
and instruction might be increased and an 
understanding of their relation to working 
for a living might be clearer to themselves 
from twelve years of age onwards: 

5. In order that the period of organized 
education should be prolonged during adole- 
scence: 

6. In order that the nation as a whole might 
be more intelligent, capable, and prosperous: 

7. In order that all might become qualified 
to the full extent of their capacities to fill their 
places as individuals, as contributing earners, 
and as members of the race: 

8. That effort should be directed to provide 
an adequate supply of competent instructors 
as well informed and as well trained as prac- 
ticable to carry on the work which may be 
attempted: 

9. The establishment of classes for foremen 
and other intelligent and highly-skilled work- 
men should be undertaken for the first object 


of giving such men greater qualifications for 
their own occupations. Such classes would 
primarily be for the benefit of those who at- 
tend them and shaped to meet their needs. 


10. It should provide educational opportuni- 
ties for those who have gone to work and also 
for those who are able to return and to devote 
their time for some months or years to a 
course of instruction and training. 

These are excerpts from the many recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Let us see 
to what extent these have been realized in our 
technical schools. 


Results Already Reached 


What has been done as to number of 
schools? In 1918-1919 eleven were offering vo- 
cational education; in 1926-1927 the number 
had increased to thirty-eight. In 1918-1919 
the grants paid on buildings totalled $64,000; 
in 1926-1927 the allotment of grants to- 
wards buildings by the Government was $310,- 
000. The schools for which these grants 
were given are, with one or two exceptions, 
commodious, with some architectural beauty, 
and a credit to the Province. The next year 
or two will see the opening of several new 
schools. A serious attempt has been made to 
provide satisfactory equipment. It can readily 
be seen that there is practically no limit to 
the sums that might be spent in this way. 
The provincial grants in 1918-1919 for equip- 
ment were $40,000; in 1923-1924, $350,000; in 
1925-1926, $180,000; and in 1926-1927, $89,000. 
This is, of course permanent equipment, sub- 
ject only to natural wear and tear. The total 
of grants from 1918 to 1927 was $1,219,310, re- 
presenting less than fifty per cent. of the equip- 
ment installed in the schools in operation in 
the latter year. We may conclude that a ser- 
ious effort has been made to provide adequate 
equipment. 

An examination of the growth in enrolment 
shows that the province of Ontario has come 
to realize the value of this kind of training. 
In 1918-1919 there were in attendance at the 
day technical schools in the province 4,739 
pupils. In 1926-1927 the number reached the 
total of 17,329. In the evening classes the at- 
tendance in 1918-1919 was 16,733; in 1926-1927 
there were registered in our evening classes 
37,434 pupils. It may be pointed out that 
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these numbers are constantly increasing, so 
that in the next two or three years, through 
the natural growth in the schools already in 
operation, and through the addition of new 
schools, these totals will be much larger. 

It will be recalled that one of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission was directed 
towards the organizing and training of an ade- 
quate body of teachers. In 1918-1919 there 
were employed in the day schools 155 teachers, 
and in the evening classes 611. The year 1926- 
1927 found 755 day teachers and 1,297 evening 
teachers in employment. The recently opened 
Training College for Technical Teachers is 
supplying the necessary training for the day 
school teachers, and consequently for a num- 
ber of evening class teachers, while the exten- 
sion work of the College is carrying teacher- 
training to the remaining evening class 
teachers. 

Definite courses of study have not been pre- 
scribed by the Department for the various 
schools. It has been felt that the course 
should always aim to meet local needs, and 
that prescribed courses might interfere with 
this local freedom. However, the teachers in 
each industrial subject have been required to 
organize courses of study for their depart- 
ments; in some cases the principal or shop 
director has undertaken this work, so that in 
all of our technical schools definite and more 
or less satisfactory industrial courses are in 
operation. In this respect the evening classes 
are not so satisfactory, but as the extension 
work from the Teacher-Training College re- 
quires the teachers or evening classes to or- 
ganize courses, this weakness will be remedied 
to some extent in the course of time. 


The express recommendation of the Com- 
mission pointing out the necessity for co- 
ordination between labour and technical edu- 
cation has been established in Hamilton in 
arrangements whereby apprentices in carpen- 
try, bricklaying, printing, and electricity are 
required to spend a certain definite time at 
the technical school. Similar co-ordination 
has been obtained in Toronto in connection 
with the carpenters’ apprentice class. 

One more item along the line of what has 
been accomplished will probably be sufficient. 
What becomes of the product of our technical 
schools? Do the graduates actually go into 
the occupations for which the schools have 
given them preparation. 

An effort was made to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on this question. A questionnaire was 
sent to the principals asking them to give, so 
far as they were able, the numbers of students 
from their schools who were actually engaged 
in vocations for which vocational courses 
might be considered preparatory. The diffi- 


culty of obtaining such information can be 
well understood when it is remembered that 
the principals have not been requested to keep 
such records and had no means except mem- 
ory, actual contact with specific cases, infor- 
mation possessed by the remainder of the 
staff, etc. 


The information received from this source 
is extremely gratifying, and, beyond doubt, 
hereafter with better organization for compil- 
ing such information the work accomplished 
by our schools in this regard will be most con- 
vincing. The printed table contains a sum- 
mary of the information received. A few 
figures will be quoted here, but a close study 
of the table would be well worth while. We 
have the record of 251 young men actually 
engaged in machine shop practice, and 62 in 
tool-making, 116 were traced in carpentry, 123 
in automobile mechanics, 337 in printing and 
binding, 251 are machine operators, and 238 
are engaged in electrical construction and 
maintenance. These figures do: not represent 
the actual numbers, but these are authentic 
cases, and they show that the schools are 
functioning in the capacity for which they are 
intended. 


Where Further Development is Desired 


Home Economics—The home-making course 
has not had the development which was an- 
ticipated by the Royal Commission. With 
the exception of one or two places in the 
province, the numbers of pupils entering this 
course are much below what might be ex- 
pected. Let us honestly face the fact that 
certain fundamental difficulties lie in the way. 
Owing to a commonly accepted notion that 
girls who become household employees lose 
caste, it is almost impossible to induce our 
adolescent girls to take up this specialized 
training. What seems to be required is that 
householders and parents should receive a 
course of education which would show them, 
on the one hand, that there is not necessarily 
a loss of caste, and that, on the other hand, the 
courses offered as preparatory for this work 
contain both the elements of culture and trade 
skill. It may be possible that there was some- 
thing unfortunate in the selection of the name 
of this course—Home-Making. Adolescent 
girls appear to resent being termed home- 
makers. It is possible that they may feel em- 
barrassed in the announcement that they are 
seeking to become home-makers. 


Specialization—One of the outstanding 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
was that for a short period at the beginning 
of the industrial course the shops should be 
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utilized to afford the students try-out oppor- 
tunities, and when the student had shown ap- 
titude for some particular form of occupation 
he should be given the opportunity of special- 
izing in that shop. Experience has shown, and 
those responsible have become convinced, that 
this try-out period should not exceed one year. 
This allows two years for specialization, a 
period not too long to give a fair knowledge 
of the elements of the trade, together with 
some skill in the manipulative processes of 
that trade. Reduced to figures, this means 
that if the student spends two hours per day 
in his selected occupation; he will have a total 
of approximately 75 working days in the two 
years. When compared with apprenticeship, 
this appears like a very short time. 


Co-ordination—The commission appeared 
to have in mind a close association between 
the industry and the school. This. is evidenced 
by giving the control of the schools into the 
hands of an advisory committee in which 
labour and industry are represented. 

To what extent has this relationship with 
the working world been established? Only 
very slightly. Some of our schools decline to 
deal with labour or to give consideration to 
its demands or wishes; some claim to have no 
room for accommodation beyond the needs of 
the regular school population. It is intended 
that. secondary education in Ontario shall 
be free. It ought to be especially true in the 
case of vocational schools where they are sup- 
ported so liberally by Federal. and provincial 
grants. Yet in the face of this, there are still 
cases where the unemployed adult, who is pre- 
paring for a vocation or is seeking up-grading 
in his selected vocation, is charged a tutorial 
fee. The spirit of this condition is diametri- 
cally opposed to the spirit of the report of the 
Royal Commission. 

In the experience of the writer, and in the 
experience of the department, those schools 
which work most closely with organized 
labour, on the one hand, and with the indus- 
trial employer, on the other, have become the 
most effective; indeed, it is only necessary to 
point to the bricklaying trade to show that 
little or no progress can be made without this 
co-ordination. 


Vocational Guidance—One of the mere re- 
cent developments in education is the effort 
made to give to the student, in addition to a 
general training, a very specific instruction in 
that type of vocation for which he seems to 
be adapted. There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to how effectively occupational guid- 
ance can be given, but the fact remains that 
the great majority of our boys and girls at 


the present time go into vocations or take 
positions with little or no consideration for 
their own aptitudes or the conditions which 
affect the trade or vocation in which they find 
themselves. It may be noted here that the 
Royal Commission expressed itself in favour 


‘of rational efforts to ascertain the proper oc- 


cupational field for the youth of the country. 
A beginning has been made to give formal 
vocational guidance in one or two centres, but 
many of our schools have not yet learned the 
value to be derived from this type of instruc- 
tion. 


Educational Aim of the Industrial and 
Home-Making Courses 


The following recommendation of the Com- 
mission is quite explicit in its implication:— 

“Secondary vocational education should be 
provided for those persons who are to. follow 
manual industrial occupations, producing. oc- 
cupations, such as agriculture, conserving oc- 
cupations, such as housekeeping, commercial and 
business occupations. Such persons should have 
opportunities for acquiring secondary educa- 
tion which would be as fully advantageous to 
them in their vocations as the secondary educa- 
tion provided in the general school system has 
been advantageous to those who enter the 
learned professions, other professional occup- 
ations, or the leisure class.” 

It will be observed that there is no sugges- 
tion of a general preparation of the students 
of these schools for matriculation into the 
university. The statement is definitely related 
to the secondary education of those preparing 
for manual or commercial vocations. We still 
have teachers who are not seized with the 
value of the industrial and home-making 
courses, nor do they realize the opportunity 
which these courses afford to give adequate 
training to that eighty (80) or ninety (90) per 
cent of our school population who, from 
economic and other reasons, will never attend 
a university. 

Doubtless the failure in this respect arises 
from the fact that many of our teachers are 
not acquainted with the rich teaching content 
of vocational subjects. Were they to spend 
a summer or two in coming directly in contact 
with the materials and processes of so-called 
mechanical operations, their minds would un- 
dergo a very great change. 


What Remains to be Done to Meet the 
Requirements of the Royal 
Commission ? 


Contact with Organized Labour and Indus- 
try—As already stated, these technical schools 
become more effective when co-ordinated with 
organized labour and industry. This is the 
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condition which might naturally be expected. 
The great majority of the students pass into 
industry, and as workmen will probably be- 
come members of the organized labour groups 
now generally recognized as legitimate and 
beneficial. These labour organizations in co- 
operation with employers determine rates of 
pay, hours of labour, and standards of trade 
efficiency. To prepare students for trade oc- 
cupations without considering organized labour 
and the industrial employer is wholly incon- 
sistent; indeed, we may go still further and 
point out that organized labour played an im- 
portant part in pressing the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt the report and set aside a grant 
for the establishment of technical education. 
Is it now fair or wise to neglect the organized 
labour group in the management of these 
schools? 


One of the important. functions of the prin- 
cipal of a technical school is to make this co- 
ordination speedily and effectively between his 
school and organized labour and industry. 
This can only be done by frankly meeting and 
discussing with representatives of the various 
groups the needs and requirements of the vo- 
cational field and the standard of training 
which is required. 


Making Shop Courses More Vocationally 
Effective—tIn this province vocational teach- 
ers are selected from the trades, because it 
was considered that these were the only per- 
sons who could give effective trade instruc- 
tion. Trade operations and processes are con- 
stantly changing, and the wise trade teacher 
will find frequent oportunity to go back to 
trade for short periods to refresh himself with 
the new developments. The rapid change in 
automotive construction is an example of the 
necessity of close contact in order to be in- 
formed of recent changes. The training should 
be as far as possible the actual trade work for 
which the student is preparing. Two or three 
years of taboret and flower-stand construction 
are not a preparation for the building trades 
as practised in this province. An analysis or 
survey of these trades will show what should 
be taught to meet the requirements of the 
trade. It is not sufficient to keep the student 
employed in some more or less attractive pro- 
ject. A well-organized vocational school 
should have a well-defined aim in each depart- 
ment. It should be understood that the ma- 
chines are not for the convenience of the 
teachers, but for the instruction of the pupils. 
Regularly organized instruction in the use of 
the machines and in safety precautions will, 
to a great extent, obviate the dangers which 
are anticipated in using machinery. Due 


consideration should be had’ for the demand 
and supply of trained mechanics in determin- 
ing the field into which our students should 
go. Automotive construction and repair has 
become one of the most important occupa- 
tional outlets on the continent, and yet we 
have schools in large centres which as yet 
offer little and, in some cases, no isptruction 
in this important vocation. 


Increasing Service—The expenditure of 
large amounts for buildings, equipment, and 
maintenance can only be justified by an ever- 
widening field of service. The day is long past 
when five and one-half hours should be con- 
sidered a complete school day, or when the 
school attendance should be confined to the 
children of the community. Adult education 
through the medium of day classes is a gen- 
erally recognized function of a vocational 
school. 

Through recent legislation new life has been 
given to an apprenticeship system in the 
building trades. We may as well face the fact 


that our schools, if they were providing suf- 


ficient numbers of trained youths for these 
trades, were not directing their product in 
such a way that the students entered these 
vocations. The contractors, master builders, 
and others, of their own initiative, organized 
a movement resulting in legislation, which in 
its effect upon technical education will pos- 
sibly be farther reaching than any previous 
step taken to fulfil the needs for apprentice- 
ship training as recognized by the Royal Com- 
mission. The technical schools must be alive 
to the possibilities of this movement and fur- 
nish leadership toward the realization of a 


system for the training of apprentices to meet 


the requirements of the various trades. 


Further fields of service might be mentioned. 
The upgrading of temporarily employed work- 
ers—those persons handicapped in industry 
(i.e., persons who through industry find them- 
selves forced to learn new occupations), an 
extension of co-operative classes wherein 
junior employees spend a definite portion of 
their time in the school under instruction in 
those subjects which pertain to the trade. The 
alert principal will doubtless find other fields 
in which the school may be of service to the 
community. 


Admission of Pupils Below Entrance Stand- 
ing—lIn dealing with this question the Royal 
Commission report deals very plainly, as will 
be seen in the following quotation from the 
report :— 


(1) That all children to the age of fourteen 
years should receive the benefits of elementary 
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general education up to at least the standards 
provided by the school system of the place or 
province where they live; 


(2) That the experiences of the school should 
tend more directly towards the inculcation and 
conservation of a love of productive, construc- 
tive, and conserving labour; 


(3) That, after twelve years of age, for the 
children whose parents expect or desire them to 
follow manual occupations, the content of the 
courses, the methods of instruction, and the ex- 
perience from work undertaken at school have 
as close relation as practicable to the produc- 
tive, constructive, and conserving occupations 
to be followed after the children leave school: 


(4) That benefits from such pre-vocational 
education would accrue (a) from the interest 
awakened in manual occupations; (b) from the 
discovery through their experiences at school 
to the pupils themselves, and to the teachers 
and to the parents, of the bent of their abilities 
and aptitudes; and (c) from the taste and pre- 
ference thus developed, leading the children to 
hs skilled occupations for which they are 
suited; 


(5) That further advantage would result, be- 
cause the interest which this form of education 
would arouse in the children would dispose them 
to desire further education after they had be- 
gun to work and cause them to keep in touch 
with educational effort in some form; 


(6) That the time and attention devoted to 
pre-vocational or trade preparatory work in no 
way detracts from or hinders progress in general 
education of a cultural sort. 


It will be seen from this that students be- 
low entrance standing, where desired, should 
receive the benefits of technical education. 
Doubtless abuses have arisen, and pupils of 
low mentality have been passed on to voca- 
tional schools. The regulations give the tech- 
nical school principal the control of admission 
of these pupils, but there is certainly no in- 
tention that this control should be so rigid as 
to exclude all pupils below entrance standing. 
Students of this grade who, in the opinion of 
the principal, are capable of carrying on the 
work should be accepted and organized into 
preparatory classes distinct from those of en- 
trance grade with their own course of study 
and their own shop classes. It is possible that 
for this preparatory year more academic work 
than shop work may be required. The prin- 
cipal and committee should ever remember 
that the greatest value for the money invested 
in the institution is obtained when the great- 
est number of individuals are given an op- 
portunity to prepare for their life vocation. 
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Conclusions 


In conclusion, let me just point out that the 
present century is Canada’s. The last twenty- 
five years have brought remarkable improve- 
ments and inventions, remarkable trade ex- 
pansions, and a world-wide advertisement of 
the name, fame, and possibilities of this Do- 
minion. "When it is considered that we have 
just begun the development of our great 
natural heritage of minerals, power, forests, 
and productive land areas, and that the great- 
est factor in this development will be the 
youths who are to-day being trained in our 
schools, the importance of the technical school 
contribution can be seen, for it is those tech- 
nically trained in agriculture, mining, elec- 
trical operation, building and consrtuction, 
commerce, and home-making who will direct 
this development. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the character of the training given to 
pupils at present enrolled in our technical 
schools will have a large part in the future 
industrial and commercial expansion of 
Canada. 


TABLE I.—STATISTICAL STATEMENT SHOWING 
DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 














1919-1927 
Day Evening 
No. of | No.of | No.of | No.of | No.of | No.of 
Year | Schools} Teach-| Pupils | Schools! Teach- Pupils 
ers ers 

1918-19. 11 155 | 4,739 36 611 | 16,733 
1919-20. 12 177 4,790 49 845 26,527 
1920-21. 13 191 2,600 51 909 27,297 
1921-22. 14 272 5,344 55 1,075 32,545 
1922-23 . 16 337 6, 987 51 1,097 33,511 
1923-24. 24 459 9, 184 60 1,193 36, 452 
1924-25. 27 §24 | 11,595 52 1, 182 35,675 
1925-26. 35 677 | 15,201 58 | 1,196 | 35,226 
1926-27. 38 755 | 17,329 60} 1,297 | 37,434 


a 


Notr.—Only full-time pupils counted in day classes. There 
are also part-time and special classes. 


TABLE II.—LEGISLATIVE GRANTS FOR TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION, 1918-1926 








Legislative : 
Year Grants Buildings Equipment 

es, $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

NOUS Rc sh Sete 110,637 01 64,096 03 40,313 12 
MOG ore nee 140, 294 41 117,170 54 60,958 81 
1920032). LAOH, 511,021 04 514,919 47 145,028 69 
bE ae Seg A 670,758 56 488,896 90 112,726 54 
bE Va pe ead estas a 638,217 28 426,966 64 137,251 90 
1923. 225s See enn 624,558 06 | 2,006,419 48 350,085 44 
1 De SOA Set 672,077 86 586,697 10 180,836 05 
PT es heresies 743,427 37 320,000 26 103,156 16 
O26 stein (a. hare de ce 813,581 74 310,201 62 88.944 77 
Dotalsvaie: 4,924,573 33 | 4,835,408 04 1,219,310 48 


rr 
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TaBLE III—SumMMary or EMPLOYMENT OF SumMary—Continued. 
GRADUATES FROM ONTARIO SSOAFIOR EY 
ScHOOLS. D.—Commercial Course—Con. 
BuRiniegst ys Ue vase tee oe ee. ede 

A—Industrial Courses— Secretarial. . PLR Be SS 80 
Machine Shop eet SUC) ties) WAL General, Office rrr aie ite MIME BS Mat 94g 
EGG Mak Ng 69! Tid vite FMT oath oly ohtyeels 62 Assistants to Manager.. DeRleetl die .cck 1 
Carpentry... .. Sangre desl cies Cas LILO CAC DUNE. F iclewl Rho! Becneud « aeisht +.qih2 64 
Cabinet-Making. . eM etay feb ein tks Wahi ek 38 . Nursing... .. hic densely chil pei enas igh 22 
Fattermvaking: pe perrit’ 26 MOP Le 42 Hote Makerd: ene ted ld, Bptel ty 76 
Moulding and Foundry... 4... +... 15 Banking.. .. BASS AT HO 8 ott 39 
Plumbing.. .. a 68 Other Occupations. . < DULY tien as ETL 
Tinsmithing. . fe PE ten ae oh DURES 39 
Electrical Operation. . eRe ee verte 35 ALES pen ig jeer cine el daa heme nchapemaintae ge” 049. 
Electrical Maintenance.... .- .- . “eS. 56 
Electrical Installation? . (65.2 soe) ov 99 K—Agricultural Course— 
Electrical, Construction... ... 36... s 48 Parmntva lor. SMES BR use riven tle: fay, 82 
Erinting, and ‘Binding? 7.1... 6st ets S87 bE SG pe NTT ky PM ROUT RR IAIN alee alah WAI 5 
Linotype Operating... . tan ian enalters 5 Fruit Growing. . We igh, ELPA Se 1 
Automobile AMathitnoteeed Wal Ah Sede 18 Plant Growing. .. . A rag abe ara 2 
Automobile Mechanics. .. .. .. .. .. 204 Other Occupations. . 2 
Blacksmith and Welding. . hi rived 6 
Mechanical (Drawing... 02. \. oe tt 49 TOGA uea ta Pak een teem rn 92 
Architectural Drawing.. os a HS 55 
General Building Construction. . Pyle p? 28 F—Navigation Course— 
Contracting... .. Pith. at olde «6 14 Masters Inland.. .. pb aesisy 10 
Machine Operators... ere ecaT Mates, Inland and Coasting.. .. .. .. 90 
Chemical j eilen e Work. AS 1) AAS? A 30 Masters, WEMOI. WV ATEN SG oc enced oil ose 16 
Surveying... UATE ALT as 15 Mates, Minor Waters.. .. ine Nad 22 
Mining Underground. . seatt «: uy acess falta 's 3 Captains, Inland and Coasting. Shale 30 
Stationary Engineers... .. .. .. .. .. 11 Pilots... .. UE peepee, 12 
Hoist Operators... .. Sele Mees ears 1 Masters Painter... ....... 0... 1 
Telephone and Telegraph. DRE Hee 72 Income Tax Officer. ; a 1 
Painting, Ppecnr stings el CUCM ae ed aah ES 29 Wrecking Master (Marine) .. 1 
Business Clerks.. .. sseleislatictoureN takin Akos Marine Engineers. . ois 
Other Occupations. . Menirely papell gugetom rape AM! Crk 3 Other Occupations. . 15 


























Potala sky waey yat i eae 8,998 OCA Lea cua oWatcte eee eikaey ee LOS 
B.—Homemaking Course— G.—Marine ghich viene Course— 

Wediner VMiAkere ec ee Ba) Cee OOF Masters. . . ce eee — 
ODMR arvidi ist « oat Lb ons Asiathavaiy chs bude tees 13 Mates. . . = 
Dicken ee a ee vip A 16 Chief Engineers. . 2 
Dressmaking. . i, a He nl Se MN as ks 56 Second Engineers. . 12 
Sewing... D. TOD. AO thy HNO Third Engineers. . 1 
Machine Operating... Mice ont bea stowtes Fourth Engineers. . 6 
Cutting and Fitting. OTe =. tedearsa sare 1 Oiler as aii a sr hin 2 
He OT + ; Wi ak eciao cue Dok Firemen.. .. .. .. 4 
CSUR ER iy, sa legions Cetin S Rdutnede 5 184 
Burpee kero i 3 Totabsse i). 02 27 
Millnes acs * Pee Oat To tee “78 H.—Telegraphy Course— 
Novelty Making. . TRS ae fe oe ee 16 Railway Operatoraeiie wae tos as 9 
DGAUey CULT ts) nay tat es eS 22 Telegraphy Operators.. .. .. . 1 
WEACHEER See ea ee ees een tae 8 Assistant Railway Agents. . 2 
Factories.. .. PG DULG ITS  T 78 Assistant Baggage Master. ¥ 
Other Occupations. . abiaa: Dia eros Leto LET Other Occupations. . : 2 

eee et ee ee, LATS EOUALs Mei San sat at ta cite Nae url Po kD 








I.—Mining Course— 


C.—Art Course— Mining Engineering and Executive 








Commercial pity SE OTOL | hE 37 Mining Positions.. .. A i 16 
Applied Art.. 6... 6. 6. ee ee ees, 31 General Mining and Millmen.. .. .- .. 18 
Ta Dea ies cas. ay Ao Si haan eb tsa tey 1d Biectigal.) 4 5 
Interior Decorating. . ea een eS eat Prospectors, Scouts, Diamond Drilling, 
Novelty Manufacturing ite: ucotngenetites, 7 atc! 92 
Fine Art Work.. .. a oe ae 10 Smelters, Metallurgists ‘and Assayers. 14 
ie Draughtsmen.. .. .. .. PUREE Ie 4 
POLO AS? 6 onsta eet: stelle cies ive ci aakies 99 Civil Engineers. . wits atin. Snot 3 
Chief Chemists. . 3 
D.—Commercial Course— Mine Surveyors. 7 
OU MOe TE. Cte sn ee on gee Senet SOU Assistant Foremen or. Superintendents. 8 
Typewritings . SAW Awe, Sel Sy DeRosa 606 Mechanics. . ee ee, wa 2 
Bookkeeping ban ico! sie . to oo Re ae O) Miscellaneous.. .. .. . 6 
LA COOUNUM Cis pyi's hicke sicyoudareus «gat Aone 83 
POM eee ee ee LAO Ot Ales, Maes Se ds, tind aceon ot LOS 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Proposed Establishment of Research Laboratories 


HE Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(the Hon, James Malcolm) announced 


in the House of Commons on February 13 


that the Government proposed to expand the 
work of the National Research Council, and 
that for this purpose the sum of $3,000,000 
would be appropriated, to be spent over a 
period of ten years. In pursuance of this 
program, the sum of $750,000 will be spent 
during the present year for the erection of 
national laboratories. The new National 
Research Laboratories will combine the 
‘functions of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington and the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburgh. It is stated that when these 
laboratories have been established it will be 
possible for the council to carry on national 
standardization and research service for 
Canada such as now exists in practically 
every important industrial country throughout 
the world. The council will also be enabled 
more effectively to assist Canadian industries 
in the solution of their technical problems and 
in the development of natural resources. 
The Minister further announced on April 
24 that Dr. Henry Marshall Tory, DSC., 
LL.D., F.R:S.C., president of the University of 
Alberta since its inception in 1908, had decided 
to retire from that position to accept the 
presidency of the National Research Council 
of Canada, an office which he has held in an 
honorary capacity since October, 1923. The 
appointment will become effective on June 
1, 1928, and is in accordance with the expan- 
sion of the activities of the National Research 
Council. Because of such expansion it has 
been regarded as essential that the president 
should devote his entire time to its activities. 


Annual Report for 1926-7 


The annual report of the president of the 
Honourary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research details the extent and 
cost of its activities during the year ending 
March 31, 1927. The first section reviews the 
functions and operations of the Council since 
its establishment in 1916 to co-operate with 
the British Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in developing such studies 
throughout the British Empire. The origin 
and scope of the National Research Council 
were detailed in the Lasour Gazettes for June, 
1926, pages 558 and 559. Generally, the ob- 
jective of the organization is to promote the 
utilization of the natural resources of Canada 
by undertaking or promoting researches with 


the object of improving conditions in agricul- 
ture and also the technical processes and 
methods used in Canadian industries. 

During the year reviewed by the report, the 
council concentrated its energies on three 
specific major activities as follows: 


(1) The development, co-ordination and 
prosecution of research work throughout Can- 
ada, especially through the organization of 
associate committees of the council. Each 
committee is thoroughly representative of all 
groups or institutions interested in the parti- 
cular problem with which the committee has 
been charged, or in the case of committees of 
an advisory nature, representative of the 
science which the committee is intended to 
serve. 


(2) The training of research workers through 
the awarding of post-graduate scholarships in 
science and research to outstanding university 
graduates. 

(3) The investigation of special problems 
by granting financial assistance to ‘qualified 
investigators working in established laborator- 
ies, thus utilizing the latent scientific man 
power and laboratory equipment available 
throughout Canada. ; 


Organized Research—tThe policy adopted by 
the National Research Council of utilizing to 
the fullest possible extent the trained man 
power and the laboratory equipment existing 
in university, departmental and _ industrial 
laboratories, both through its system of re- 
search grants and in connection with the 
activities of its associate committees, has re- 
sulted not only in stimulating research work 
from coast to coast, but also in building up in 
Canada, at comparatively small cost to public 
funds, an effective and active research organ- 
ization. 

The council serves as the national co-ordin- 
ating agency through which all persons work- 
ing on any problem of major importance may 
be brought into close contact, thus avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of effort and greatly 
enhancing the prospect of a successful solution 
of the problem in the shortest possible space 
of time and at minimum cost. 

At the close of the year 1926-27, there were 
organized under the National Research Coun- 
cil nineteen associate committees which were 
in active operation. These committees were 
composed of 268 persons, who without remun- 
eration gave of their time and experience in 
furthering the work of the council. During 
the year under review sixty-eight researches 
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were in progress in laboratories from coast to 
coast, each investigation being supervised with- 
out remuneration by a highly trained research 
worker specially qualified to direct research on 
the particular problem entrusted to him. Dur- 
ing the same period, forty-four post-graduate 
research scholarships were also in active oper- 
ation under the auspices of the council with 
the object of training outstanding university 
graduates in science and research so as to 
build up in Canada a corps ‘of men thoroughly 
qualified to undertake such work. : 

Commenting on this phase of its activities, 
the report makes the following observation: 
“Obviously, co-operation and co-ordination 
‘must be the key notes of an organization of 
this nature, and it is due to the persons who 
are directing this work and to the laboratories 
‘with which they are connected that attention 
should be very definitely drawn to the fact 
that the greater part, by far, of the cost of the 
research work carried out on a voluntary basis 
under the auspices of the council, is borne by 
the co-operating laboratories *which furnish 
accomodation and all ordinary laboratory 
equipment required in connection with the 
work carried out, while all persons co-operat- 
ing in the direction of research give their time 
and experience without cost to public funds. 
It would be quite impossible for the council 
to pay for the service rendered and to provide 
the whole cost of the work carried out under 
its auspices, even if its financial resources 
where much larger than at present. A very 
real contribution is being made by these men 
and by the laboratories which they represent 
in the development of scientific research in 
Canada.” 


Assisted Researches—-As mentioned pre- 
‘viously, during the past year sixty-eight re- 
-searches to which financial assistance was 
granted were in progress in twenty-three de- 
partments of science. These investigations 
were carried out in the various departments 
of science at ten Canadian universities and in 
eleven government or industrial laboratories. 
Twenty researches were carried out in depart- 
ments of physics, twelve investigations in the 
various departments of chemistry, six in 09dt- 
any, seven in mining engineering, four in bio- 
chemistry, three in biology, two researches 
each in the departments of field husbandry 
and electrical engineering, and one investiga- 
tion was carried out in each of the following 
departments of science: geology, entomology, 
bacteriology, pathology, plant pathology, 
animal pathology, plant biochemistry, plant 
breeding, general agriculture, food chemistry, 
forestry, general engineering, engineering stan- 
dardization, civil engineering and mechanical 
engineering. 


Training Research Workers—tThree classes, 
of post-graduate scholarships. are awarded. 
annually by the National Research Council, 
viz., Bursaries, Studentships and Fellowships, 
having an annual value of $750, $1,000 and 
$1,200, respectively. These awards are in- 
tended to enable students who have gradu- 
ated with distinction from a university to 
continue their training in science until they 
have qualified for a Ph.D. degree, three 
years being the maximum assistance granted 
to an individual candidate under any com- 
bination of the above named awards. These 
scholarships are awarded to the best qualified 
applicants therefor. The minimum qualifica- 
tion for a Bursary is graduation with distinc- 
tion from an approved university. An appli- 
cant for a studentship must have had at least 
one year of post-graduate research experience, 
while fellowships are awarded only to persons 
who possess very high qualifications, and who 
have demonstrated beyond question their 
ability to carry on independent research. 

During the past year, the council awarded 
seven fellowships, seventeen studentships and 
twenty bursaries. Three times as many appli- 
cations were received as there were awards 
available, and it was considered that “ while 
this ensures that the groups of men who are 
granted awards were of the most desirable 
type and possessed very high qualifications, 
it also suggests that there is great need in 
Canada for additional post-graduate research 
scholarships. In this respect, it was empha- 
sized that “the main difficulty lies in the 
fact that there are so few scholarships avail- 
able in Canada to promising university gradu- 
ates, with the result that many of them com- 
plete their training in foreign countries under 
awards available there with the obvious result 
that their services are generally lost to 
Canada.” 

The forty-four awards held during the year 
1926-27 were won by graduates of eleven 
Canadian universities as follows: University 
of British Columbia, 6; University of Alberta, 
2; University of Saskatchewan, 6; University 
of Manitoba, 4; University of Toronto, 6; 
University of Western Ontario, 2; Queen’s 
University, 2; McGill University, 9; Univer- 
sity of Montreal, 2; University of Lennox- 
ville, 1; Dalhousie University, 4. 


Co-operation with Federal Departments. — 
The report states that it has always been the 
policy of the National Research Council to 
co-operate in every way possible with the 
various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to avoid duplication of effort. The 
council is a co-ordinating agency for the pur- 
pose of the promotion and development of 
research wherever possible throughout the 
whole of Canada, and, to this end, co-operates 
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with and assists the scientific divisions of the 
government service in every possible way in 
furthering any research work which they are 
in a position to undertake. 

As an indication of the extent to which the 
National Research Council has co-operated 
with the various federal departments, the 
report details its activities in co-ordination 
with the following departments: Agriculture, 
Customs and Excise, Interior, Marine and 
Fisheries, Mines, National Defence, Trade and 
Commerce. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year 1926-27 the 
National Research Council received from all 
sources a total revenue of $163,332.37. Of 
this amount, $150,000 was provided by the 
Federal Government; $10,000 by the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada as a special 
grant to assist in the co-operative researches 
on tuberculosis conducted by the council; and 
$3,332.37 was secured from miscellaneous 
sources, including refunds from research grants 
and scholarships. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


HE annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
calendar year 1927, shows that the total num- 
ber of accidents reported during the year was 
slightly in excess of 1926, the total number for 
1927 being 7,424 as against 7,196 in the prev- 
ious year, a difference of 228. There was a 
large increase in the number of fatal accidents 
owing to the loss of four fishing vessels, which 
brought the number of fatalities in 1927 up to 
147, as compared with 107 in 1926. In 1926 
also there was a fishing disaster which took a 
toll of 50 lives, but even leaving out both 
these disasters seven more workmen met with 
fatal accidents in 1927 than in 1926. 

In a general review, the report indicates that 
during the eleven year period from January 1, 
1917 (when the Act became operative) to the 
end of 1927, accidents to the number of 74,041 
in the industries within the jurisdiction of the 
Board, were reported, During that time, 1,096 
workmen were killed. The amount actually 
paid to workmen or their dependants was 
$6,050,052, and the amount, at the end of 1927, 
required for the purpose of paying life and 
other pensions and compensation to disabled 
workmen, was $5,477,168. The total compen- 
sation paid or payable to workmen and their 
dependants for the eleven years amounts to 
$11,527,220. This amount does not represent 
the entire cost of the accidents for the eleven 
year period as the administration expense is 
not included. There were 579 widows awarded 
pensions for life or until remarriage; 1,393 
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The expenditures of the council during the 
year totalled $163,326.06. Of this amount 
$41,105 was expended on post-graduate scholar- 
ships; $79,233.45 on research activities, includ- 
ing assisted research grants; $2,278.37 on the 
library of the Council and in the publication 
of scientific papers; $2,651.70 in connection 
with conferences on research co-ordination and 
meetings of advisory committees; $8,690.11 in 
travelling expenses of members of the Na- 
tional Research Council and of its staff; 
$6,292.91 in the administration of the office of 
the Council and of all its activities including 
all committees associated with the Council; 
and $23,074.52 was expended in the payment 
of the salaries of the staff of the Council. 


The total research staff actively at work 
under the auspices of the National Research 
Council during the year numbered 513 per- 
sons, of whom 401 persons served without re- 
muneration. 


IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1927 


children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pension while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 324 were awarded compensation; 
29 members of the family, other than widows, 
children and parents, more or less dependent 
upon workmen who had been killed, received 
benefits; and life pensions were awarded to 
2,696 workmen who were disabled, wholly or 
partially, for life. Prior to January 1, 1920, 
medical aid was not furnished except in special 
cases. Since that date injured workmen have 
been entitled to free medical aid for thirty 
days from date of disability, and during the 
eight years that have elapsed the amount of 
$475,995.60 was paid for such purpose. 


Fishing Fleet Disasters—The report makes 
special reference to the assessments rates for 
the fishing industry. In the early part of 1927 
the Board, found it necessary to increase the 
assessment rates in the deep sea fishing indus- 
try carried on by the Lunenburg fleet of fish- 
ing schooners owing to the loss of two vessels 
in 1926, with all members of both crews num- 
bering 50 men. After notice of the increased 
rate had been sent to the owners, a large dele- 
gation from Lunenburg County represented to 
the Government that the fishing industry could 
not stand the increase in rates, with the result 
that an Act was passed on March 11, 1927, 
preventing any increase in the rate of assess- 
ment for 1927 upon owners of vessels in the 
fishing industry. 
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Subsequently a Commission was appointed 
by the Government to ascertain whether the 
rate levied upon the fishing industry unduly 
affected that industry, and if so, to what ex- 
tent, and if the rate that the industry is able 
to pay should not be sufficient to cover the 
accident loss, to ascertain what other system 
of insurance, if any, would be practicable. 
(The report and recommendations of this 
Commission were detailed in the Lasour 
GazettE for February, 1928, page 150). 


In August, 1927, while the Commission, was 
conducting its investigations, another unfor- 
tunate disaster occurred when four vessels of 
the Lunenburg fleet were lost with all their 
crews, numbering 83 men. The compensation 
Ioss was estimated at over $200,000. This 
amount would have been much larger but for 
the fact that there were on board the schoon- 
ers nineteen men whose dependants were not 
entitled to compensation as they reside in 
Newfoundland. 


The report of the Commission was to the 
effect that the fishing industry could not bear 
a rate sufficient to cover the experience while 
under the Compensation Act. During the in- 
vestigation it was represented that insurance 
underwriters at Lloyd’s would carry the risk 
at a rate considerably less than the rate that 
the Commission considered it would be neces- 
sary for the Compensation Board to impose, 
but nevertheless considerably higher than the 
rate the industry could fairly stand. 


In the early part of 1928 it was announced 
that the Government would pay the difference 
between the rate which the Commission re- 
commended the industry could bear, and the 
rate charged by’ the insurance underwriters, 
and a bill was introduced in the Legislature 
to remove the fishing industry from the juris- 
diction of the Board under Part I of the Com- 
pensation Act, and to provide for individual 
liability of employers, who are obliged to in- 
sure their liability with responsible under- 
writers. 


Business Conditions in 1927 —At the time the 
report was published the final returns for 1927 
had not been received, but from those already 
obtained it would appear that the amount of 
wages paid in 1927 was $1,650,000 greater than 
in 1926, although an examination of the various 
industries showed that a considerable number 
did not share intheimprovement. The totals 
for the past eleven years were as follows: 1927, 
$48,715,647; 1926, $47, 061,035 ; 1925, $40,718,139; 
1924, $46, 758, 029; 1923, $54,681 998; 1922, $47, ~ 
128 057: 1921, $57, 712,724; 1920, $74,600,999 : 
1919, $60, 017,418; 1918, $51, 108,492; 1917, $39, 
326,243. 


Benefit of Act to Workmen—The actual 
payments for compensation and medical aid in 
1927 amounted to $824,834. Of this amount, 
$509,490 was paid to workmen other than pen- 
sioners, and $315,343 was paid to those entitled 
to pensions. During the past year, 5,161 work- 
men, wholly disabled for seven days and up- 
wards, were paid compensation for the period 
of disability. At the end of the year the per- 
sons receiving compensation in the form of a 
monthly pension were as follows:— 


Widows... .. 433 
Children under 16. ewer piss ity 914 
Dependent mothers.. .. . per ape any MR” Fig a 
Dependentifathers. Ws Os 0 a0 a AT 
Other dependants... .. 15 
Workmen disabled for life _ (partially o or 
wholly)... 576 


Accident Costs—The increased cost of acci- 
dents in 1927 was about $231,000 greater than 
in the previous year. In coal mining the in- 
crease was about $96,000; in shipping and navi- 
gation over $60,000; in iron and steel manu- 
facturing about $57,000; in the Provincial 
Highways Department about $34,000. On the 
other hand there were decreases in accident 
cost in lumbering about $9,000; in public utili- 
ties about $7,315; in transportation about 
$7,076, and also in general manufacturing and 
the Halifax Relief Commission. 

The nature and severity of the accidents 
compensated during the eleven years of the 
operation of the Act are shown as follows: 


Fatals, compensable... 1... 2... 60 e103 
Permanent partial disability.. .. 2,696 
Temporary total disability.... .. .. .. 51,923 
Medical aid only.. .. 6,865 
Total compensable claims.. .. .. .. .. 62,517 
Pending adjustment.. 234 


Fatals not compensable (1921. i 1997 i in- 
clusive). .. 63 


Other vorronuenesils acoidents Gatals 
included for 1917-1920) . : een 


Totaled? aah Abreed.d..nsKind 2 


11,227 
+ 74,041 


Medical Aid—The Act provides for thirty 
days medical aid following the date of dis- 
ability. The estimated cost of providing medi- 
cal aid in 1927 amounted to $88,514 compared 
with $81,190 in 1926. The ratio of the cost of 
medical aid to the compensation cost of acci- 
dents in those classes in which the Board paid 
medical aid for 1926 and 1927 is as follows: 


1926 1927 
Lumbering, sivaating etc.. 15.5 1S.2 
General manufacturing. L75 1Pr2 
Building and construction. 11.1 13.1 
Public ree ; 5.9 9.3 
Transportation. 9.1 LI 3%, 
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The ratio is not given in the mining and iron 
and steel classes as the greater portion of the 
medical aid in connection with those classes 
is furnished under aid 
adopted by the workmen or by the employer 


medical schemes 
and consequently is not furnished by the 
Board. In the navigation class, medical aid 
is as a rule furnished under the Merchants’ 


Shipping Act. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
income and expenditure of the Board in re- 
spect to each class of industry according to 
the provisional statement of such to Decem- 


ber 31, 1927, were as follows: 


Class Income’ |Expenditure 
$ cts. $ 6 6octs.. 
Mi dain reall Ye ee 632,135 88] 654,261 34 
Lumbering and woodworking...... 88,551 80) 174,454 42 
Tron‘and! stéel ts. a ad. 161,445 74) 182,979 73 
Manufacturing and operating not 
otherwise specified............... 115,951 97] 42,570 49 
Building and construction.......... 133,917 96} 31,462 27 
Public utilities. . Roe ae 146, 880 59 44,140 36 
Transportation... Bee eae iaiant vee ae 123,154 83 61,128 65 
Shipping and navigation............ —82,458 20} 251,794 11 


Halifax Relief Commission (in a 
class by itself).. 

Dominion Government. employees. 

Provincial Highways Dept. (in a 
class by itseli)yrci 2. 240. . 8d 


11 88 
48,702 21 
47,227 92 


11 88 
48,702 21 
47,227 92 


In the shipping and navigation class there 
is a total deficit of $334,252.31 caused by the 
two disasters which occurred in the Lunenburg 
fishing fleet in 1926 and 1927. 

The ratio of administration expenses to the 
compensation cost of accidents for eleven 
years was 7.59 per cent. 


New Regulations Under Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations 14 and 15, issued by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta in 
accordance with the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund), 
contain definitions of the terms “hotel” and 
“commercial green house” for the purposes 
of the Act. A hotel is defined as (a) “a place 
where meals, beds, and lodging accommoda- 
tion are offered to the public for a consider- 
ation, and wherein four or more workmen are 
employed; also (b) a place in respect of which 
a license has been granted by the Alberta 
Liquor Control Board to a hotel wherein one 
or more workmen are employed.” 

A commercial greenhouse means “a place 
wholly or partially enclosed with glass, con- 
ducting the business of growing plants, flowers, 
seeds, fruit or vegetables for sale to the public, 
including the delivery of such products and 


Labour Courts in Poland 


The Polish Government recently promul- 
gated a Legislative Decree providing for the 
establishment of special labour courts in 
former Austrian and Russian territories, the 
decree to come into force throughout these 
territories three months after the date of pub- 
lication. 

The new labour courts will have jurisdiction 
in all disputes between employers and work- 
ers relating to labour or vocational training, 
and also in cases arising out of breaches of 


wherein in season is being operated a steam 
or water heating plant, and in connection with 
which place three or more workmen are em- 
ployed.” 

A note is appended to the new regulations 
pointing out that the act provides that the 
employer and members of his family are not 
considered workmen to whom the act applies, 
but if such employer desires the protection of 
the act for himself and the members of his 
family, he may make special application to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for himself 
and such members of his family as he may 
desire to bring within the scope of the act. 
Upon the acceptance of the application by the 
Board, those persons specified in the appli- 
cation will be considered workmen to whom 
the act applies. 


labour legislation. Disputes in agricultural 
and forestry undertakings will not be submit- 
ted to the labour courts unless their compe- 
tence has been extended to that effect by a 
special decree of the Ministers concerned. The 
jurisdiction of the courts as regards breaches 
of labour legislation will extend to offences re- 
lating to hours of work, holidays, the work of 
women and children, labour contracts, pledges, 
the engagement of workers, and industrial 
hygiene, provided that ‘such offences were 
formerly dealt, with by justices of the peace. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE COUNCIL 


DELEGATION, composed of officials of 

various civil service organizations waited 
on the Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, on May 9, dor the purpose of requesting 
the government to take action at the present 
time in the matter of establishing a commit- 
tee to draft a constitution for a National Civil 
Service Council. As was reported in the La- 
BouR Gazette for April, the Select Standing 


Committee on Industrial and International Re-- 


lations of the House of Commons reported to 
the House at its present session that such ac- 
tion should be taken, and the report was sub- 
sequently adopted. 

Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, spokesman for the 
delegation, told the Minister of Labour that 
the civil service was anxious to see the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee implemented. 
He further pointed out that, as the Minister 
had been a member of the committee in 
question, and as his interest in matters of in- 
dustrial relations was widely known, it was 
considered advisable to approach the govern- 
ment on the question through him. 

Mr. Heenan stated that his attitude on the 
subject was one of entire sympathy, and that 


‘the attitude of the government, as had pre- 


viously been expressed, was wholly favour- 
able to the end sought. The Minister was 
not certain, however, that he was the appro- 
priate member of the cabinet to take an 
initiative in the matter, although he would 
be only too pleased to co-operate toward the 
end desired in whatever manner might be 
possible. 7 

‘The following executive members of the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada constituted 
the delegation :— 


Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, President; Mr. T. 
H. Burns and Mr. W. J. Cantwell, Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. J. H. Ryan, Secretary; Mr. 
V. C. Phelan, Treasurer; and Mr. W. J. Cal- 
laghan and Mr. V. L. Lawson, Executive Mem- 
bers. Besides being executive members of the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, Mr. Cal- 
laghan and Mr. Burns hold the offices of 
President of the Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa and Dominion Secretary of the Do- 
minion Customs and Excise Officers’ Associa- 
tion, respectively. 


Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada for Year ending March 31, 1927 


A report was issued recently by the Finance 
Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, dealing with statistics of the Civil 
Service of Canada, for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1927. The total expenditure on the 
salaries of the Civil Service for the year 1926- 
27 was $76,227,878, as compared with $74,692,- 
000 in 1925-26—an increase of $1,535,877. The 
expenditure for permanent employees in 1926- 
27 was $43,499,102 as compared with $42,570,- 
163 in 1925-26—an increase of $928,939. The ex- 
penditure for temporary employees was $14,022,- 
149.52 as compared with $14,163,157 in 1925-26 
—a decrease of $141,007. The salaries of the 
non-enumerated classes amounted to $18,706,- 
625 in 1926-27, while in 1925-26 they were $17,- 
958,679, showing an increase of $747,946. It is 
explained that non-enumerated classes consist 
of employees engaged by several departments 
in work of a casual nature, who do not come 
under the operation of the Civil Service Act, 
the record of their number not being always 
available, though the expenditures on salaries 
and wages are recorded. Examples are: 
labourers hired by surveying parties, extra staff 
engaged by revenue postmasters, census enum- 
erators, R. C. M. Police Force, ete. 

The report indicates that the total number 
of employees in the enumerated classes (per- 
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manent and temporary) in March, 1927, was 
39,592, as compared with 39,154 in March, 1926. 

It is stated that the increase in the num- 
ber of employees largely explains the in- 
creased expenditure on salaries for the fiscal 
year 1927 over 1926, added to which were the 
customary annual increments as well as certain 
deferred salary revisions. It is pointed out 
that a very large proportion of the expendi- 
ture on salaries, while paid out of consolidated 
revenue, is recouped to the Government 
through the services of employees in such de- 
partments as that of Postal Service, Customs, 
Excise and Insurance. 





The central organization of vocational- 
guidance offices in Czecholovakia has drawn up 
a scheme for the setting up of 400 vocational- 
guidance offices in that country during the 
next 20 years. It is proposed that the cost 
of opening and maintaining these offices should 
be borne one-third by the employers, one- 
third by the workers, and one-third by the 
State, the Provinces, and the municipalities. 
The central organization suggests that the 
payments of the employers and the workers 
might take the form of supplementary con- 
tributions to social insurance, and it estimates 
that the individual payments would be very 
small, 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Synopsis of Seventeenth Annual Departmental Report on Labour 
Organization 


A CCORDING to the Seventeenth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Can- 
ada, covering the calendar year 1927 , which 
has just been published by the Department, 
the labour movement of the Dominion in- 
cludes the following classes of unicns:— 


(1) Local branches of international craft 
organizations, having headquarters in .the 
United States; 

(2) One Big Union, an international. indus- 
trial union, with headquarters in Winnipeg; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, a revolutionary industrial 
union which seeks to abolish the wage sys- 
tem, with headquarters in Chicago; 


(4) Canadian central labour organizations; 
(5) Independent trade union units, and 
(6) National and Catholic unions. 


The international craft union group, which 
consists of the Canadian members of 85 or- 
ganizations, four less than in 1926 (one of the 
losses being occasioned by the transfer of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
to the Canadian group), has 1,869 branches in 
the Dominion, 142 less than in the previous 
year, with a combined membership of 180,755, 
an increase of 1,488. The One Big Union 
claims 50 local units in Canada, with a com- 
bined membership of 19,245, a loss of 10 units, 
but a gain in members of 580. The Industrial 
Workers of the World with seven local 
branches, a gain of one, shows a decrease in 
members of 200, now having 4,400. The group 
comprising Canadian central organizations, 
which number 24, an increase of four, have 
between them 537 local branches, with a total 
membership of 48,435, which show 241 more 
branches and 13,598 members than were re- 
corded in this class in 1926. The independent 
units have decreased by one, now being 37, 
the combined membership of which is 12,447, 
an increase of 212. The national and Catholic 
group of unions number 104, a gain of one, 
with a combined membership of 25,000, the 
same number as reported for the three previ- 
ous years. The net increase in local branch 
unions was 89 and the gain in membership 
15,678, making a grand total of 2,604 branches 
of all classes of unions in the Dominion, with 
a combined reported and estimated member- 
ship of 290,282. The accompanying chart, 
which is taken from the report, indicates the 
fluctuations in the number of trade unionists 


in Canada from 1911 to 1927, the period 
covered by these annual reports on labour or- 
ganization. 


Another chart published in the report shows 
that the 290,282 trade union members in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as fol- 
lows :— 


Railroad employees, 82,822 members, or 
28.53 per cent of the total; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 32,700 members, or 11.27 
per cent; 

Building trades, 30,751 members, or 10.59 
per cent 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
25,507 members, or 8.79 per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 25,027 members, or 
8.62 per cent; 

Metal trades, 22,237 members, or 7.66 per 
cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 14,291 
members, or 4.90 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 11,908 members, 
or 4.10 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 45,039 
members, or 15.52 per cent. 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces— 
The division by provinces of the 2,604 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: 
Ontario, 1,014; Quebec, 476; Alberta, 263; 
British Columbia, 254; Saskatchewan, 184; 
Manitoba, 166; Nova Scotia, 127; New Bruns- 
wick, 108, and Prince Edward Island, 12, 

There are 32 cities in the Dominion in which 
not less than 20 local branch unions of all 
classes are operating, and between them they 
represent approximately 58 per cent of the 
local branch unions in Canada and contain 
about 50 per cent of the total Canadian trade 
union membership. Besides the local branch 
unions of international and Canadian organi- 
zations and independent units in Montreal 
and Quebec, the first named city has 32 na- 
tional and Catholic unions and Quebec 24. 
Of the 2,000 unions which reported their 
membership 20 have 1,000 or more members, 
the largest reporting union having 3,459 
members. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which was originally established in 1873, is the 
recognized head of the internationally organ- 
ized wage-earners in the Dominion. The 
American Federation of Labour and 54 of its 
more important affiliates have affiliated the 
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whole of their Canadian membership by pay- 
ing to the congress the regular per capita tax. 
A number of local branches of international 
organizations which had affiliated individually 
also paid per capita tax. 
under direct charters three Canadian central 
organizations, two provincial federations of 
labour, 40 trades and labour councils, and 46 
local unions, the fully paid-up membership 
being 114,362. 

The All-Canadian. Congress of Labour, 
which was organized in March, 1927, and 
which absorbed the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, declares “the Canadian labour move- 
ment must be freed from the reactionary in- 
fluence of American-controlled unions,’ and 
that “(Canadian workers require a new me- 
dium through which they may collectively 
promote their general welfare and raise their 
economic and social standards.” At the close 
of the year the new congress had under char- 
ter ten central organizations, including the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 
and the One Big Union, and 16 local unions, 
the combined membership being reported at 
46,279. 

A chapter is devoted to the national and 
Catholic unions, which so far as Canada is 
concerned had their inception in 1902 in the 
province of Quebec, where, with the exception 
of one union in Ontario, all of such bodies are 
located. 

The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies which have 
been formed as a part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America with a view 
to co-ordinating the activities of unions of 
closely allied or particular trades in dealing 
with matters of like concern to all members 
of the bodies represented. 


Organized Workers in Various Countries.— 
In addition to the information given in the 
report in regard to the membership of labour 
organizations in Canada and the United States 
fizures are published showing the numerical 
strength of organized workers in 45 other 
countries, the total for the 47 countries being 
40,355,764. Of this number about 18,000,000 
(though not in direct affiliation) are sympa- 
thetic towards the principles of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, with which 
organization the Trades and Labour Congress, 
with its 114,362 members, is affiliated. The 
following are the latest revised figures for the 
various countries as taken from the report:— 


Argentine.. . ae 120,000 
Avistraniny. Pan des satl soot 800,000 
AVISEC IS Visine. Bars: «le 756,392 
Bel@iviae:: Se. Heke - lids tei 726,126 
Bravilger. Weer | Ue. bet. ee 104,000 
Bulgarians ago) 2 %o- 49,803 


The congress has 
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Chili.. A EON s ee RIE as oo ao du ke OM 
Chingd 64 re SUR? ek element, |g c/s PRON AP) 
Cuba.. agri RAS... eRe 100,000 
Czecho- Slovakia. 1,379,779 
Denmark.. DUDE Naas. (ss! «1s ae ee a ae 
Dutch East imi 60,000 
Egypt.. ‘ PRR Me 12,000 
Esthonia. . 30,000 
Finland. . 62,056 
France.. ae ; 1,068,046 
Germany.. hous OPED OT 1809 
Great Britain and North Ireland. , 5,531,000 
Greece.. nine se 88,000 
Guatamala. . 3,000 
Holland. . Sante arta (cb: ata” COd eee 
ts ae Rae td aM 267,885 
Teeland. 4,000 
India 195,809 
Treland (Free State) . 148,501 
Tay. 2,234,520 
Japan.. 235,000 
Latvia. Br Bey ase 38,867 
TitMuagia .tevths n 28,250 
Sn anlite. senivaia hs: 14,451 
Meme!]. 3,894 
Mexico. 838,000 
New Zealand. . We Se 80,000 
OP WAY ree SR STIS ee ee 95,000 
Palestine. i, eee ae 23,000 
Pergr: Vevee ok oe 25,000 
Poland. . pe Fee 539,089 
Ported. os 36,000 
Roumania. 46,863 
Russia. : aes eet Ee Ee - 10,000.000 
South Africa. ..... 27,670 
Spain.. oly Be 453,578 
Sweden... peace eee 436,812 
ST UZOUL ATIC ooh noice ie: Geman ie 26 lupe 
Lted: States... 4+ ane 4,045,736 
Veco Slavia )i.c cet. 64,000 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations—The 
report states that the chief revolutionary poli- 
tical body is the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national, which was formed in Moscow on 
March 6, 1919, with the objective of organ- 
izing the working class for the overthrow of 
capitalism, the destruction of the bourgeois 
state and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. With a view to hav- 
ing a medium through which to propagate the 
communist doctrine among the organized 
workers the Moscow body in July, 1921, set 
up the Red International of Labour Unions, 
whose official representative in the United 
States and Canada is the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League, with headquarters in New 
York City. The Canadian representative of 
the Communist International is the Com- 
munist Party of Canada, which was formed on 
February 17, 1922, with head office in To- 
ronto, and which recognizes the Moscow body 
as the only real centre of world revolutionary 
activities. 

An adjunct of the Communist Party is the 
Young Communist League, which was formed 
in July, 1922, and which with its children's 
section known as the Young Pioneers, de- 
clares its mission to be to penetrate the mass 
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of the working class youth with communist 
agitation and education, for which purpose the 
league favours the establishment of schools 
by the parent Canadian communist body. It 
was reported that there are three communist 
Sunday schools in Toronto, made up of mem- 
bers of the Young Pioneers. Abbé Philippe 
Casgrain of Quebec, who made a tour of Can- 
ada in the winter of 1926, stated that there 
were about 40 of these “revolutionary schools,” 
attended by approximately 2,000 children. 
The report contains a synopsis of the reports 
presented and the business transacted at the 
1927 convention of the Communist Party of 
Canada, among which was a resolution on 
trade union work, in which among other things 
it was declared (1) That the characteristic 
feature of the trade union movement in Can- 
ada during the years 1925-1927 ‘had been pas- 
sivity; (2) that the characteristic feature of 
Canadian industry during the same period has 
been steady expansion; (8) that the im- 
mediate task of the trade union movement 
in Canada is to initiate aggresive struggles on 
the part of the workers to. secure a larger 
share of the increased wealth production, and 
(4) that the Communist Party of Canada will 
Strive to initiate and develop wage and gen- 
eral economic demands and will strive to draw 
masses of the workers into ever widening 
struggles. The convention also endorsed a 
program of action to facilitate the work of the 
Communist Party in the agrarian field, the ob- 
ject of the party being declared to be to 
separate the poorer farmers from the influence 
of the rich and to win them over as allies of 
the workers in a joint onslaught on capitalism. 
The report makes extended reference to the 
opposition of certain labour organizations to 
the tactics of the communists. To investigate 
the ramifications of communism throughout 
the country the Toronto District Labour Coun- 
cil appointed a committee, which, however, up 
to the close of the year had not made a re- 
port. Following a raid on May 12, 1927, on 
the premises in London occupied by Arcos 
(the All-Russian Co-operative Society), the 
chief agent of the Soviet Government for 
trading under the terms of the British-Russian 
trade agreement, for the purpose, it was stated, 
of regaining possession of certain missing docu- 
ments of an official and highly confidential 
character, announcement was made that the 
British Government had decided to sever all 
relations with Russia. In doing so the Prime 
Minister gave information to the House which 
had come into the hands of the Government 
“showing that the offices of Arcos and the 
Soviet trade delegation had been habitually 
used as a clearing house for subversive cor- 
respondence.” The British Labour Party sub- 


sequently adopted a resolution condemning the 
Arcos raid and the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Russia. On May 25, 1927, the 
Canadian Government terminated the trade 
agreement with Russia, and for so doing the 
Communist Party of Canada and two local 
bodies passed condemnatory resolutions. 
International Federation of Trade Unions— 
The report deals with the 1927 meeting of the 
International Federation of ‘Trade Unions, 
held in Paris, at. the opening session of which 
Mr. A. A. Purcell, the president, aroused the 
antagonism of the continental delegates for 
his communistic sentiments, so much so that 
the other members of the executive commit- 
tee repudiated the views of the president. In- 
ternal dissensions, arising from the alleged 
former pro-Russian policy of the general coun- 
cil of the British Trades Union Congress, were 
also brought into the open, two of the secre- 
taries were dropped, and the continental de- 
legates refused to support Mr. Purcell for re- 
election on the executive, electing another 
British delegate instead. Notwithstanding the 
differences which were aired in the convention, 
the delegates adopted a number of resolutions 
on important subjects such as (1) Interna- 
tional fight for the eight-hour day, and (2) 
Disarmament and the fight against war. The 
International Federation has 25 national 
centres in affiliation, with a combined member- 
Ship of 12,839,174. Reference is made to the 
proposal of the All-Russian Central Council 
of Trade Unions for an unconditional confer- 
ence with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions for the purpose of effecting a 
“united front of labour against war and Fascist 
reaction,” a proposition which was supported 
by the general council of the British Trades 
Union Congress, but which the International 
Federation declined to accept, maintaining its 
decision of 1925, viz., that the federation would 
admit the Russian body to membership when 
it made application coupled with a declaration 
that a conference would be called with a view 
to an exchange of opinions as soon as possible 
after the All-Russian Council expressed its 
desire to be admitted to the IF.T.U. With a 
view to establishing a close link between the 
Russian and British workers so as to secure 
the attachment of the Russian trade unions 
with the International Federation the British 
Trades Union Congress became a party to the 
setting up of the Anglo-Russian Joint Ad- 
visory Council. Fraternal delegates from the 
Russian body were received by the British 
Congress, but in 1926 the British Government 
debarred the Russian delegates from entering 
the country. The chairman of the All-Russian 
Council sent a message to the convention of 
the B.T.U.C. attacking the British Govern- 
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ment and also the general council of the con- 
gress for calling of the general strike. The 
general council protested against the criticism 
and abuse of certain members of the council, 
which it termed “intolerable interference in 
British trade union affairs.’ The British Con- 
gress, however, adopted a resolution urging the 
general council to continue its efforts to bring 
about international trade union unity. To the 
1927 convention of the British Congress the 
general council reported that a statement con- 
cerning the attitude and policy of the Russian 
trade unions had been sent to Moscow with 
an intimation that future policy of the 
British Congress in regard to the Anglo- 
Russian Joint Council would depend on the 
reply received. The reply from Russia being 
regarded as a tirade against the British labour 
leaders, the general council suggested to the 
convention that no good purpose could be 
served by continuing the joint council while 
the present attitude of the Russian trade 
unions was Maintained. The report was 
adopted by nearly two million majority, thus 
breaking off all relations with the Russian 
unions. 


Industrial Workers of the World.—Refer- 
ence is made in the report to the Industrial 
Workers of the World, commonly known as 
the I.W.W., which is the advocate of what 
is termed revolutionary industrial unionism 
with its objective the abolition of the wage 
system. In 1905, when the organization was 
formed, a membership of 400,000 was re- 
ported, but the dissension which has from 
time to time occurred in its ranks, com- 
bined with the prosecution of a large number 
of its members by the United States Gov- 
ernment under a charge of having interfered 
with the carrying out of certain war time 
measures of the republic has had the effect 
of lessening the activities of the organization. 
At the close of 1927 the reported member- 
ship of the 1.W.W. was 36,500, of which 4,400 
belong to the seven (Canadian branches. 


Registered Unions—The report states that 
with two registrations in 1927 there are now 
eleven existing registered unions operating 
under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act 
which was adopted by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in 1872. There are 30 labour bodies in 
Quebec which are registered under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act of that province, a 
statute which was passed in 1924 by the 
Provincial Legislature at the solicitation of 
the Federation of (Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 


Union Label Registration—Since the enact- 
ment in 1927 by the Dominion Parliament of 
legislation providing for the registration of 


trade union labels, the report states that 
eighteen labour organizations have taken 
advantage of the law to protect their respec- 
tive labels in Canada. 


Sacco and Vanzetti—Given a place in the 
report is a statement concerning the trials 
and conviction of Nicola Sacco and Bartho- 
lomeo Vanzetti on the charge of murdering a 
paymaster and guard in South Braintree, 
Massachussetts, and on whose behalf demon- 
strations of protest were held in several 


~ Canadian localities. 


Labour in Politics—The report discusses 
the early demand for independent. political 
action on the part of organized labour and 
points out how, at the suggestion of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
(Canadian Labour Party was formed, and 
which now has five provincial sections. 
There are also independent labour parties in 
three provinces. In the Manitoba provincial 
election held in June, 1927, the Independent 
Labour Party had nine candidates, three of 
whom were elected. In the same election the 
Communist Party put up a candidate, but 
he was defeated. Because the Ontario sec- 
tion of the Canadian Labour Party, which it 
is claimed is dominated by communists, 
adopted what they considered revolutionary 
resolutions, several delegates held a caucus 
and decided to organize (or revive) the in- 
dependent labour party of the province. In 
23 localities 106 candidates were nominated 
or endorsed for municipal office by labour 
political parties or organized labour bodies, 
of which 39 were elected to the following 
positions: «Alderman, 24; school trustees, 13; 
commissioners, 2. 


Trade Union Benefits—The report shows 
that for 1927 nine Canadian labour organi- 
zations made payments for benefits, the total 
expenditure being $43,673, an increase of $10,- 
700.65 as compared with 1926. Of the 87 
international organizations having branches 
in Canada, 61 had expenditures for one or 
more benefits, payments on account of death 
benefits being made by 56, unemployed and 
travelling by 7, strike by 29, sick and acci- 
dent by 22, and old age pensions by 9. The 
total expenditure for benefits of central 
organizations was $24,445,585, an increase of 
$1,889,678 as compared with 1926. The 1927 
disbursements for the various classes of bene- 
fits were as follows:— 


Deathad iki ag [hese Vale Fad / $13,840076 
Unemployed and travelling.. .. .. 927,735 
Eri eG an) elie. wk tals leben © ele 1,475,056 
Sick and accident... 3,646,695 


Old age pensions and other benefits. 
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In addition to the amount expended by 
the headquarters of the international organi- 
zations, the report indicates that 533 of the 
local branch unions in Canada made benefit 
payments to their own members, as did also 
63 branches of Canadian bodies, 10 inde- 
pendent and 23 national and Catholic 
unions, the total expended being $263,261, 
a decrease of $53,731 as compared with the 
outlay by 654 local branches in 1926. The 
expenditures for 1927 by the local branches 
were for the following benefits:— 


Death.. PE eet es $ 88,606 
Unemployed. . w hauie's) MOGI AM gd 13,703 
SEribes., «+ iss swe cae 23,874 
Sick. 107,199 
Other benefits. . 29,879 

Non-Trade Union Associations. — Given 


space in the concluding chapter of the report 


is a class of associations in no way identified 
with the labour movement, but which are in 
the main composed of wage-earners and re- 
garding which information is frequently 
sought. There are 81 of such bodies, the 
principal ones being composed of school 
teachers, Government employees and com- 
mercial travellers, with a combined member- 
ship of 106,866. 

The Seventeenth Annual Report on La- 
bour Organization in Canada, like its pre- 
decessors, makes a most complete labour 
directcry, containing as it does not only the 
names and addresses of the chief officers of! 
local branch unions and delegate bodies in 
the Dominion, but also those of the central 
organizations with which the Canadian 
organized workers are affiliated. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS JOINT CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Constitution and Rules of Operation 


yas (CCONSTITUTION governing action and 
procedure of the Canadian National 
Railways Joint Co-operative plan was pub- 
lished last year. Accounts of this plan, which 
was originally modelled on that in existence 
in the car shops of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway Company, have been given in the 
Lasour GazeTte from time to time (May. 
1924; September, 1925, etc.). The principle 
of co-operation between the management and 
the workmen for mutual benefit was adopted 
by the Canadian National Railway System 
Federation of Shop Trades and the Canadian 
National Railways, becoming effective on 
January 1, 1925. No definite rule or plans 
of procedure were adopted at the beginning, 
but last year the experience gained warranted 
the framing and adoption of the following 
constitution, which is now in effect:— 


CONSTITUTION 


Article 1—The plan shall be known as the 
Canadian National Railways Joint Co-operative 
Plan. 

Article 2—Joint Co-operative Committees 
shall be appointed at each large Motive Power 
and Car Repair Shop, and also at Locomotive 
roundhouses and car repair points, including 
repair tracks, where approximately fifty or 
more men are employed. 

Article 8-—Shops Committees. At major 
shops the committees shall consist of one repre- 
sentative from each shop craft, appointed by 
the respective crafts, the members of this com- 
mittee to act for a period of one year from the 
date of their appointment. At the larger round- 
houses and car repair points the committee shall 
consist of three representatives of the em- 
ployees. At smaller points the committee shall 
consist of two representatives of the employees. 


Should the craft representative be removed 
from the locality or service, the craft affected 
shall appoint a representative from its mem- 
bership to fulfil the term of office. 

The Railway Company shall also appoint an 
equal number of representatives from the local 
superintendent’s staff, including one represen- 
tative from the Stores Department. 

The local shop superintendent or head of the 
department shall act as chairman at all meet- 
ings. In case of emergency it shall be the 
privilege of the committee to call on any em- 
ployee to attend a meeting when necessary. 


Article 4. Regional Committee—A regional 
committee shall be appointed consisting of the 
executive officers of each shop craft. An equal 
number of representatives shall be appointed 
by the General Manager on the respective re- 
gions to represent the Company. The chairman 
to be appointed by General Manager. 


Article 5. System Committee—A _ system 
committee shall consist of officers appointed by 
the vice-president of operation of the Railway 
Company, and the following representatives of 
the employees:—Chairman of Division No. 4; 
Chairman of Canadian National System Feder- 
ation No. 11; Secretary of Canadian National 
System Federation No. 11, and the federation 
representative from any region or craft not 
directly represented. This committee to have 
the privilege of calling in any executive officer 
of the company or any representative of the 
men mutually desired. 


Article 6. Meetings—The joint committee at 
each major locomotive and car repair shop shall 
meet twice each month, on the first and third 
Tuesdays. The joint committee at all round- 
houses and car repair points shall meet once 
each month, on the first Tuesday. The regional 
committee shall meet at the call of the chair- 
man, once every six months. The system com- 
mittee shall meet at the call of the chairman 
once each year. 

NotEe.—It shall be the privilege of the chair- 
man of the regional committee or system com- 
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mittee to call an additional meeting at any time. 
It is left within the jurisdiction of the regional 
committee to reduce the meetings at all major 
shops from two meetings per month to one, if 
such action is felt desirable. 


Article 7. Minutes—Minutes of all meetings 
and records of proceedings shall be accurately 
kept, copies of these minutes to be supplied to 
each member of the committee. Copies of all 
local minutes to be sent to Secretary, Division 
No. 4; Secretary, regional Federation; Secre- 
tary system Federation. 

Copies of regional minutes to be sent to:— 
Secretary Division No. 4; Secretary, C. N. 
System Federation No. Il, and to General 
Superintendent of Motive Power or General 
Superintendent of Car department on each re- 
gion, General Supervisor of Shop Methods. 
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‘Article 8. Action and Procedure—All re- 
commendations and subjects should be discussed 
and prompt decisions arrived at. A unanimous 
decision should govern the action to be taken— 
no subject which would affect wage agreements 
already in operation shall be considered. 


The committee shall confine their recommen- 
dations to such subjects as apply only to the 
advancement of the industry under the jurisdic- 
tion of the chairman, or to the welfare of the 
employees under his jurisdiction and to the bet- 
terment of the railway’s service to the public. 


W. R. Rogers, 
Chairman, OC.N.R. Federation No. 11. 


S. J. HuNGERFORD, 
Vice-President of Operation. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Regulations for Industrial or Construction 
Camps in Nova Scotia 


N the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1924, page 354, 
an outline was given of the health bylaws 
under the Quebec Public Health Act, as ap- 
plied to lumbering and mining camps, etc. 
Specifications for construction camps for 
Alberta, issued by the Provincial Board of 
Health for that Province, were detailed in the 
issue for February, 1928, page 160. Somewhat 
similar regulations respecting industrial or 
construction camps in Nova Scotia have been 
recently issued under the Public Health Act 
of that Province.. The regulations apply to 
all industrial. or construction camps in which 
provision is-made for the housing and feeding 
of labourers or employees numbering ten or 
more for a period of one month or more. 


Among the chief regulations governing such 
camps in Nova Scotia are following: 


Ventilation and Lighting—Every sleeping 
place shall contain 400 cubic feet air space for 
each regular occupant thereof and there shall 
be provision for adequate ventilation and 
light on the basis of at least one foot of glass 
to each twenty feet of floor surface. At least 
one half of the windows shall be capable of 
being opened for ventilation purposes. 


Location and maintenance—The location of 
any such camp shall be selected with due re- 
gard to the health of its inmates, and the 
health of inmates of other camps, or habitat- 
ions. No building which is a portion of the 
camp shall be located nearer than 100 feet 
from any lake or stream. 

The ground within the area occupied by 
such a camp and its outbuildings, stables, etc., 
shall be kept clean, and no rubbish or garbage 
or refuse material of any description shall be 
permitted to collect. No stable, privy or 


closet shall be within 150 feet of any building 
used as a cookhouse, nor shall it be so located 
that it shall contaminate any water supply. 
Stable manure shall be collected and so dis- 
posed of by burning or removal to a distance 
from the camp that it shall not be or become 
a nuisance. 


Sleeping Quarters—Bunks shall be single, 
but these may be in two decks or tiers. A 
passageway of at least 18 inches shall separate 
the bunks and there shall be at least three and 
one half feet between two bunks in a tier. 
Ticks or mattresses and clean blankets shall 
be provided for each occupant. 


The building intended as a bunkhouse and 
that intended for the cookhouse and the serv- 
ing of meals shall be separate and distinct 
where the number of men regularly occupying 
the camps exceed thirty. If the number is 
less than thirty, one building so divided by a 
permanent partition and suitable doors that 
communication between the two portions can 
be closed when necessary, may be used. 

There shall be arrangements under which 
there shall be provision that ten per cent of 
the sleeping accommodation can be so separated 
from the rest that it can be used as isolation 
quarters for the sick or for the use of persons 
joining the camp and whom it is not desirable 
to permit to sleep in the regular sleeping quar- 
ters. 


Sanitation—There shall be facilities for ab- 
lution on a scale of at least one basin for each 
person in camp. A common towel or roller 
shall not be used. All drainage from the ab- 
lution room shall be disposed of in a sanitary 
way by connection with a cesspool. 

There shall be privy seats provided on a 
scale of one for every ten persons. They shall 
be of some approved pattern, shall be screened 
against flies, shall not be so situated that 
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drainage therefrom shall constitute a nuisance 
and must be maintained at all times in a sani- 
tary condition. Night urinal buckets shall not 
be allowed at any time in the cookhouse, or 
between the hours of 6 a.m and 9 p.m. in the 
bunkhouse. They shall be emptied, scalded 
and disinfected daily. 


There shall be facilities for washing of cloth- 
ing and blankets and for the drying of wet 
clothing. 

Provision shall be made which will permit 
the bathing of all employees at least once a 
week and if necessary for the disinfestation of 
clothing. 

Refuse material shall be burned or passed 
through an incinerator being collected regu- 
larly and at frequent intervals. 


Water shall be obtained from a source not 
liable to be contaminated. The watering place 
shall be marked, and there shall be separate 
watering places for procuring water for ablu- 
tion and drinking purposes, and for the use of 
animals. 

Waste water from ablution tables and from 
the cookhouse shall be disposed of in a covered 
cesspool, constructed in accordance with sani- 
tary principles and so placed that any overflow 
cannot contaminate the drinking water or 
constitute a nuisance. 

The cookhouse shall be provided with fly 
screens and the room in which the food is 
stored either before or after cooking shall be 
kept clean of all vermin. All dishes and 
cooking utensils shall be kept clean and in a 
sanitary condition, being passed through boil- 
ing water, after use. 

Before being assigned to sleeping quarters, 
the clothing and bedding of all employees 
shall be disinfected if necessary. No individ- 
ual joining the camp, after the same has been 
in operation, shall be assigned sleeping quar- 
ters until this has been done. 

In the event of an outbreak of infectious or 
notifiable disease, the foreman of the camp 
shall be responsible for the notification of the 
same to the medical health officer of the muni- 
cipality, and the prompt reporting to the 
physician who may be employed to attend to 
the employees. 

All the sanitary arrangements shall be in- 
spected at least once a month by the physician 
who has been employed to attend the em- 
ployees, and the employees of the camp may 
have a certain proportion stopped from their 
wages for the employment of a physician for 
this purpose and attending them if sick or in- 
jured. 

Every employee shall. if so required by the 
Provincial Health Officer, furnish or show to 
the foreman, prior to employment or later if 
necessary, a certificate of successful vaccina- 


tion or revaccination within seven years. Fail- 
ing this and the outbreak of smallpox in the 
camp, the camp shall be placed under quaran- 
tine for such period as is necessary for public 
protection. 

Failure to comply with the above regula- 
tions carries a penalty of $25 for each offence 
or a fine of $5 per day for each day during 
which after due notification such offence is 
permitted to continue. 


“Safety Flag’? at Three Rivers Plant 


Industrial Canada, the monthly publication 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
in its issue for April, describes a new plan 
for stimulating the interest of all concerned 
in the safety of employees as follows:— 


“What would appear to be a new and 
effective way of interesting the staffs of manu- 
facturing plants in safety work has been 
adopted by the Three Rivers plant of the 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited, where some 
600 men are employed. A handsome flag is 
daily run up a flagpole and this flag continues 
to fly so long as no accident occurs. When an 
accident, no matter how trivial, is reported, 
the flag is taken down. The object of the 
staff is, therefore, to keep the safety flag 
flying. 

“To carry the idea a step further, each 
department of the plant has its own flag and, 
it is stated, there is very keen rivalry among 
the departments as to which flag will remain 
hoisted the longest. This plan has increased 
the efficiency of the whole personnel and 
everybody is so anxious to maintain the safe- 
ty record that the month of March bade fair 
to show an absolutely clean slate. 

“The commendable efforts of this company, 
with which every employee is so heartily in 
accord, are bringing excellent results. Acci- 
dents at the plants in Three Rivers, Hamil- 
ton, St. Thomas and Fort William have been 
reduced to a minimum and daily efforts are 
being made to lessen every possible mechanical 
and human risk.” 


Safety Record of Caledonia Mine 


The Canadian Mining Journal calls atten- 
tion in a recent issue to the remarkable 
absence in recent years of fatalities at No. 4 
Colliery of the Dominion Coal Company, 
better known as the Caledonia Mine. No 
fatal accident has occurred at this mine since 
May, 1924, a million and a quarter tons of 
coal having been mined without loss of life. 
The Caledonia mine has been producing coal 
for more than sixty years, and now has work- 
ings two miles distant from the shaft bottom 
and one and a half miles under the sea. The 
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Journal gives full credit for the mine’s fine 
safety record to its manager, Mr. J. R. Dinn. 
“When safety first campaigning was less ap- 
proved of than it is to-day, Caledonia Col- 
liery, under Manager Dinn’s direction, was 
dotted all over, from the colliery entrance 
gates to the working faces, with notices con- 
cerning safety. But practice as well as precept 
has been followed until a whole colliery or- 
ganization has been imbued with the saving 
grace of carefulness.” 


Co-operation in Accident Prevention 


At the presentation of prizes at the recent 
annual competition of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade at Winnipeg recently, Mr. HK. 
McGrath, Secretary of Labour for Manitoba, 
appealed to employers and workers to co- 
operate in promoting safe conditions of work. 
He gaid: “I have often heard it said that 
workmen have no voice in matters such as 
building scaffolding or other safety precau- 
tions in connection with their work. I do 
not believe this, and my advice to workmen 
would be, that in case of any unguarded 
machinery being used in their plants, or any 
scaffolds being erected which they thought 
were not safe, to make an appeal to the fore- 
man on the job, then direct to the employer 
if necessary, who, I feel sure, would welcome 
such information and co-operation. If redress 
could not then be obtained, I would suggest 
that the workmen communicate with the 
Bureau of Labour, who would be only too 
willing to make an inspection of any such 
conditions and issue such orders as were 
deemed necessary.” 

Six teams competed representing Western 
Canada Flour Mills, T. Eaton Company, 
Manitoba Telephones, Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, Marshall-Wells Company, and the J. W. 
Crosthwaite team. There were five men in 
each team and excellent work illustrating first 
aid to an injured man was shown. The T. 
Eaton Company team won first, Marshall- 
Wells gecond, and J. W. Crosthwaite’s team 
third. 


Respiratory Diseases as a Cause of Dis- 
ability Among Industrial Workers 


As a cause of absence from work among em- 
ployees of a large electric light and power 
company in the United States no other disease 
group approached respiratory diseases in im- 
portance according to a recent statement by 
the United States Public Health Service. In 
fact, the respiratory diseases caused more 
absences than all other diseases combined. 
The United States Public Health Service re- 


gards this sickness experience as more or less 
representative of the experience of other 
groups of employed persons. The sickness 
records of the electric light and power com- 
pany showed, also, that the average loss of 
time on account of sickness was approximately 
six days a year per man on the payroll. 
Approximately three of the six days lost from 
work per annum were lost on account of 
respiratory diseases. 

The records of employee benefit associations 
scattered over the northern and eastern part 
of the United States tell much the same story, 
it is stated. From the recorded experience of 
35 different sick-benefit associations having a 
combined membership of nearly 100,000 per- 
sons, it was found that respiratory diseases 
caused 47 per cent of all the cases of illness 
for which sick-benefits were paid from 1921 
to 1926, inclusive. This source of informa- 
tion covers only the more serious sicknesses, 
because these associations made payments to 
their members only when illness caused in- 
ability to work for 8 days or longer. Thus, 
whether we consider all absences from work on 
account of sickness, or only those illnesses 
which lasted longer than one week, we find 
that approximately one-half of the cases were 
some form of respiratory sickness. 


The worst offender in the family of respira- 
tory diseases, from the standpoint of time lost, 
is the common cold which, according to the 
record of the company mentioned, caused 70 
per cent of the absences resulting from diseases 
of the respiratory system. Colds caused the 
disability of 4 out of 10 men annually, and 
of 7 out of 10 women each year. 


The next most important respiratory disease 
from the standpoint of time lost by industrial 
employees is influenza or grippe. In the five 
years ending with 1924, grippe disabled mem- 
bers of sick benefit associations at a rate 
which was more than six times the frequency 
of all the other epidemic and infectious 
diseases put together. 

The third largest group contains tonsilitis, 
sore throat, and quinsy. In the experience of 
sick benefit associations, diseases of the 
pharynx and tonsils ranked next to grippe 
in frequency. 

The rate of respiratory sickness was found 
to be very different among the employees 
of certain industrial establishments as com- 
pared with others. Over a three-year period 
in the establishment showing the highest rate 
of respiratory illness there were five times as 
many cases of respiratory disease causing 
absence from work for more than one week, 
per 1,000 men on the payroll, as occurred 
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among the employees of the establishment 
which showed the lowest rate. Wide differ- 
ences in the death rate as well as in the fre- 
quency of disabling sickness from the respira- 
tory diseases are found in different industrial 


groups, communities, and cities. A careful 
study of the causes of these differences would 
yield information which doubtless could be 
used to advantage in the work of preventing 
and controlling the diseases in this group. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Bleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Eleventh Session of the International 

Labour Conference opens in Geneva on 

May 30. The agenda of this Conference con- 
sists of the following items:— 


I. Minimum wage fixing machinery (final 
discussion) ; 

II. Prevention of Industrial Accidents, in- 
cluding accidents due to coupling on 
railways (first discussion). 


Besides dealing with the two items on its 
agenda, the 1928 Session of the Conference 
will have to proceed to the election of the 
Governing Body in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in Article 20 of the Standing 
Orders. The last election took place at the 
Seventh Session of the Conference in 1925. 
The Conference will also, as in preceding 
years, have to take note of the Director's 
Report. 

The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
is made up as follows:— . 


Government Delegates—-The Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour of Canada; 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. T. J. Coughlin, Ottawa, Canada; 
Mr. G. Filion, Montreal, P.Q.; Mrs. B. A. 
Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man.; and Mr. H. 
B. McKinnon, Kenora, Ont. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. H. H. Champ, 
vice-president, Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. 
—Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa represen- 
tative, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 
Mr. Robert J. Tallon, vice-president, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Proposed Amendment to Treaty 


A proposed amendment to Article 393 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, adopted by the 4th session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1922, 
would increase the membership of the Goy- 
erning Body of the International Labour Of- 
fice from twenty-four to thirty-two, made up 
of sixteen representatives of Governments, 
eight of employers and eight of workers, in 
order to secure the representation of a larger 
number of countries and thus make the com- 
position of the Governing Body reflect more 
closely the world-wide character of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Amendments to Part XIII of the Treaty re- 
quire ratification by all the States represented 
in the Council of the League of Nations and 
by three-founths (42) of the States members. 
There are still five ratifications required by 
May 30, 1928, when the next session of the 
Conference meets, if the election of a new 
Governing Body at that session is to take 
place on the new basis; otherwise the Gov- 
erning Body will consist of only twenty-four 
members for a further period of three years. 
It is hoped, however, that the necessary rati- 
fications will be registered before that date 
and that the Governing Body will accordingly 
be increased by eight members, in order to 
give effect to a desire frequently expressed by 
non-European and especially by Latin Ameri- 
can States. 

A ruling was given by the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1922 whereby Canada 
was declared to be one of the eight states of 
chief industrial importance, which under the 
provisions of Article 393 are entitled to seats 
on the Governing Body. The representation 
of Canada on the Governing Body, therefore, 
is not affected by the proposed enlargement 
of the membership. 


Joint Maritime Commission 


The 8th Session of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission was held in Geneva on March 24 and 
26, 1928. under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine (France), chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, there being present representatives of 
the employers’ and workers’ groups of the Gov- 
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erning Body, and representatives of both the 
ship owners of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, Japan, Netherlands and Bel- 
gium, and of the seamen of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Netherlands, Sweden and 
Belgium. oe 

The report of the director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on its general work on 
Maritime questions was considered by the 
Commission, and it was noted that the num- 
ber of ratifications concerning maritime la- 
bour has increased during the year from 69 
to 76. 

The Commission was requested to take note 
of the work carried out by the Office in pre- 
paring the questions on the agenda of the 
Maritime Conference in 1929 and to make 
suggestions for the continuation of this work. 
Among these questions are: the regulation of 
hours of work on board ship; the protection 
of seamen in case of sickness or injury on 
board ship; the promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports. 

A resolution inviting the Governing Body 
to examine the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of the 1929 Conference the question 
of the institution of a minimum international 
standard of professtonal qualifications for 
masters, navigating officers and engineer of- 
ficers in charge of watches on merchant ves- 
sels, was unanimously adopted. 

In connection with the general problem of 
safety at sea, particular attention was given 
to the question of uniform load-line regula- 
tions, and the Commission unanimously passed 
a resolution noting with satisfaction that this 
problem is at present being examined by the 
competent technical authorities with a view 
to the holding of an international diplomatic 
conference to examine the posibility of adopt- 
ing international uniform load-line regula- 
tions. 


Publications of the International Labour 
Office 


Occupation and Health—The International 
Labour Office has recently issued two further 
brochures of “Occupation and Health,” the 
encyclopaedia of hygiene, etc., which is in 
course of publication. The first relates to: 
Accumulators (storage batteries); Acetylene; 
Aniline; Arseniuretted Hydrogen; Aviation 
or Aviators’ Sickness; and Tetra-Ethyl Lead. 
The second brochure deals with: Bakery 
Trade; Bleaching; Breathing Apparatus, Res- 
pirators, Gas Masks; Cadmium; Carbon Bi- 
sulphide; Carbon Tetrachloride; and Cobalt. 

Organization of Agricultural Workers.— 
Among the latest publications of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is an important report on 


“the Representation and Organization of 
Agricultural Workers,” which is worthy of at- 
tention not only among agriculturists but also 
among all who are interested in the progress 
of trade unionism generally. In virtue of the 
guiding principles laid down in the “Labour” 
part of the Treaties of Peace, agricultural, as 
well as industrial labourers, are entitled to be 
represented in the International Labour Or- 
ganization and to benefit by its work. The 
report summarizes the discussions which have 
taken place on this subject from time to time 
in various bodies of the League of Nations: 
The peculiarities of agricultural work and the 
large number of different classes of persons 
employed in agriculture, however, create 
problems in connection with the organization 
and representation of these workers which are 
of a specially complicated and delicate kind. 

The definition of the term “agricultural 
worker”, for example, must not merely lay 
down the branches of work which are to be re- 
garded as agricultural, but also distinguish 
those persons engaged therein who are to be 
considered “ workers.” Between the employer 
and the hired labourer as such, there are in 
agriculture many different types of tenants, 
small holders and other persons who, in some 
respects, are independent employers or con- 
tractors, but in other respects resemble paid 
workers. This problem is also discussed in 
the report. 

The greater part of the report is devoted to 
a comprehensive summary of the facts at pre- 
sent ascertainable relating to existing organi- 
zations of agricultural workers, their history, 
membership and importance. This is in ac- 
cordance with the instructions contained in a 
resolution adopted by the Seventh Session of 
the International Labour Conference in pur- 
suance of which the present study has been 
carried out. 





According to the latest returns, nearly 45 
per cent of the population of Saskatchewan 
was born within the province itself, and of 
the 820,738 persons listed, 624,548 are of British 
origin, according to a provincial report. Na- 
tive-born Canadians comprise 525,372; those 
from the British Isles 98,041, and from other 
British possessions 1,060. Of the foreign-born 
citizens, numbering 196,190 or nearly 24 per 
cent, Russia is the langest contributor with 
27,227. Austrians are second with 11,594, and 
Ukrainians third with 10,607. There are 8,284 
Galicians, 7,356 Germans, 9,240 Norwegians, 
7,282 Swedes, and 2,066 Danes. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN MANITOBA 


Lee appointment by the Government of 
of Manitoba of a special commission to 
investigate the question of Seasonal Unem- 
ployment in Manitoba was announced in the 
Lasour Gazette of November, 1927. The 
Commission was made up of Dr. R. W. Mur- 
chie (Chairman), Professor in the Manitoba 
Agricultural College; Mr. W. H. Carter, Presi- 


dent of the Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company, . 


contractors, Winnipeg; and Mr. F. J. Dixon, 
a former labour member of the Manitoba 
Legislature. This commission’s report, pre- 
sented to the Manitoba Government some 
weeks ago, has recently been printed. The re- 
port is of some eighty pages and the headings 
of its sections will give some idea of the gen- 
eral scope of the consideration given to the 
matter by the commission. These are as fol- 
lows :—Introduction ; (1) Summary and 
Recommendations; (2) Statistical Informa- 
tion; (3) Agriculture; (4) Construction; (5) 
Manufacturing; (6) Lumbering and Mining; 
(7) Transportation; (8) Employment Service 
of Canada; (9) Unemployment Insurance; 
(10) Unemployment Relief. 


The method of procedure adopted by the 
commissioners is stated as having been: (1) A 
study of statistical and other data already 
compiled; (2) A series of interviews with 
leaders in the industrial world, both employ- 
erg and employees; (3) Interviews with men 
and women who have been closely associated 
with the relief of unemployment; (4) Infor- 
mal public conferences at which views of 
various citizens were heard; (5) Correspond- 
ence with authorities in other centres; (6) A 
study of literature already published on un- 
employment. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations of the commission; 
based upon its investigations, are as follows:— 


Construction—With a view to extending the 
building and construction season, it 1s unani- 
mously recommended: 


1. That a long time building program be 
arranged by the Provincial Government to act 
as a safety valve for unemployment in the 
building trades, and that the terms of contracts 
should be such as would compel the continuance 
of the work throughout the winter. 


2. That when buildings of a particular type 
are desired, municipal authorities should en- 
courage the building program by agreeing to 
remit for a short period of years the building 
improvements portion of the Municipal Tax 
on buildings of the desired type when construct- 
ed during the winter season. 


8. That in order to stimulate winter con- 
struction the Municipal authorities should con- 
sider the advisability of remitting for a short 
period of years the building improvements por- 
tion of the Municipal Tax on buildings erected 
in winter. 

4. That the city authorities should enforce 
the by-laws in respect to tenement houses. Such 
an enforcement of law would improve health 
conditions and the remodelling of such tene- 
ments would afford work for mechanics in 
winter. 

5. That as much interior and frontage altera- 
tions as possible be undertaken in winter, since 
this type of work can be efficiently and econ- 
omically done during that season. 


6. That the attention of interested parties be 
directed to the beneficial effects of winter build- 
ing campaigns in other cities on this continent. 


7. That the work of the Board of Trade and 
other organizations of making a continuous 
appeal to the public on the subject of winter 
employment should be continued. 


8. That a further study of winter construc- 
tion be pursued by the Builders’ Exchange and 
the Building Trades with a view to determining 
what types of building can be economically 
constructed in winter. 


9. That Municipalities should plan their pub- 
lic improvements program before the end of 
the year in order to enable some of the work 
to be done during winter and to advance their 
program so as to avoid the fall rush for com- 
pletion which frequently necessitates competi- 
tion between civic improvements and harvest 
in the labour market in August and September. 


10. That a long time program of road con- 
struction, with as much standardization as pos- 
sible, be arranged to enable the road construc- 
tion season to be extended by beginning earlier 
in the spring, and to enable the fabrication of 
bridges and other structures during the winter 
season. 


Manufacturing —With respect to the stabili- 
zation of employment within the manufacturing 
industries the following recommendations are 
unanimously made: 


11. That manufacturers, individually and col- 
lectively, should attempt off-season advertising 
in order to induce customers to place their 
orders so as to obtain off-season prices and 
take advantage of the greater efficiency obtain- 
able in slack periods. 


12. That the Department of Public Works of 
the Province of Manitoba should plan an ex- 
tensive program covering a three- to five-year 
period, and wherever possible should so place 
orders for the materials necessary to that pro- 
gram that those who supply the materials may 
take advantage of the slack season. 


13. That the purchasing departments of the 
Dominion, Provincial and Civic Governments 
and large corporations be approached with a 
view to budgeting their purchases so as to place 
more orders during the off-season. 

14. That the educational campaign sponsored 
by the Industrial Development Board should be 
continued by that body. 
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Employment Service—In order that the 
Manitoba Branch of the Employment Service 
of Canada may be enabled to become a clearing 
house for all labour within the province the 
following recommendations are made: ( 

15. That the Manitoba Employment Service 
be placed under the direction of the Bureau 
of Labour, instead of under the Department of 
Agriculture as at present, in order to bring the 
Service into closer touch with industry in the 
province. 

16. That the Manitoba Employment Service 
should, by personal canvass and by extensive 
advertising, seek to obtain access for its appli- 
cants to a greater variety of jobs. 


17. That the Employment Service maintain ° 


a closer touch with rural districts in order to 
predict more accurately the number and type 
of workers likely to be demanded. | 

18. That the Manitoba Employment Service 
should endeavour to obtain transportation rates 
for Manitoba harvesters similar to those ob- 
tained by eastern harvesters. f 

19. That the Women’s Branch of the Mani- 
toba Employment Service should be placed in 
a separate location from the general office. 

Relief —In order to prevent acute distress 
due to unemployment it is recommended: 

20. That a definite agreement between the 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal authorities 
covering the financing of unemployment relief 
is absolutely necessary before any comprehen- 
sive and uniform plan can be devised. 

21. That the Provincial Government should, 
in co-operation with the Dominion Government, 
consider the advisability of establishing a 
national unemployment insurance covering all 
industries. 


The report is a contribution of consequence 
in the field of literature on unemployment as 
affecting Canada, and it will no doubt be 
widely studied by those interested in the prob- 
lem. In this notice no attempt is made to 
summarize the numerous findings of the com- 
mission which lead in each case to an appro- 
priate recommendation for an amelioration of 
the condition complained of. The report con- 
tains numerous charts, quotations, and statis- 
tics in support of its conclusions. Te findings 
of the commission were unanimous, except in 
so far as one item is concerned: while the 
other two commissioners felt that, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging more building in the 
winter time, some special arrangement or ad- 
justment on the matter of rates of pay for 
workers in the construction industry (which, 
they hold, are now based on seven or eight 
months’ work) should be made to cover the 
winter season. Mr. Dixon expressed his entire 
dissent from this view. 


Employment Statistics 


A reference to Canadian statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment, however, de- 
serves a passing mention. After stating that 
trade union unemployment reports, employers’ 
reports on employment, and the records ot 
the Employment Service of Canada furnish 


what information may be secured on the em- 
ployment situation, each of these three classes 
of statistics is dealt with separately. 

With regard to the trade union unemploy- 
ment reports, it is stated that “it may be said 
that they are totally inadequate because the 
number of unions reporting is so small com- 
pared with the total number of unions in Can- 
ada and these unions report only very irregu- 
larly, so that it is impossible to compare 
figures given one month with those of another 
month.” This statement is less than fair to 
this class of statistics, as approximately two- 
thirds of all local trade unions in Canada re- 
port to the Department of Labour each month 
—quite a representative number. For the last 
reporting date, more than 1,700 out of a total 
of slightly more than 2,600 local trade unions 
reported. Moreover, the variation is not 
great from month to month, being not more 
than 10 per cent. Statistically, the figures are 
quite comparable, one month with another. 

Dealing with the index numbers derived 
from the employers’ reports on employment, 
it is stated that “if a firm which had fifteen 
or more employees in 1920 has in the mean- 
time absorbed some other establishment and 
so increased its business, the index of employ- 
ment will now be high, although the total 
number of employees may be less than the 
total number of employees originally on the 
payrolls of the establishments which have been 
amalgamated.” In compiling these statistics 
the base number for each firm is always used. 
Thus, if two or more firms amalgamate, the 
base number used in respect of the amalgama- 
tion is the total of the bases for the individual 
firms, being the figures of January, 1920, in 
each case. 

Dealing with the Employment Service of 
Canada figures, the report says (in part): 
“Also, many classes of workmen and working 
women do not care to register at the Employ- 
ment Service, so that the bulk of the work 
done by the Employment Service is in placing 
agricultural labour, unskilled labour and the 
placing of men and women in casual employ- 
ment.” While it is true that in Manitoba and, 
likewise, in Alberta and Saskatchewan, due to 
the preponderance of agriculture in the prov- 
ince, agricultural placements constitute a large 
proportion of the work of the employment 
offices, in other provinces the situation is not 
the same, and the figures for placements by 
industry show that only about 30 per cent of 
the offices’ placements are in agriculture—not 
a particularly large percentage when the im- 
portance of agriculture is remembered. Be- 
sides, a substantial percentage are placements 
of skilled workers, so that the statement that 
the bulk of the work performed by the Ser- 
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vice is in placing the classes mentioned in the 
report is not borne out by the figures, 
Summarizing the value of all these statistics, 
it is said: “One year may be compared with 
another, but this type of comparison is limited 
because changes in the method of the collec- 
tion of statistics have made long-time com- 


parisons impossible.” This statement is rather 
unusual, in view of the fact that in the case 
of no one of the three classes of statistics has 
any change of method occurred since their 
earliest collection, which would in any degree 
vitiate the value of comparisons between any 
two dates. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
COUNCIL OF CANADA 


HE Employment Service Council of 
Canada held its ninth annual meeting in 
Room 268 of the House of Commons, Ottawa, 
on April 19 and 20, 1928. It will be recalled 
that the Employment Service Council is a 
body composed of representatives of the De- 
partment of Labour and the provincial depart- 
ments connected with the Employment Service 
of Canada, in addition to representatives of 
those interests throughout the country chiefly 
concerned in the general question of the em- 
ployment situation and the proper functioning 
of the public employment offices under the 
Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act. 

The meeting of the Council was formally 
opened by an address of welcome by the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. Mr. James 
Simpson, chairman of the Council, presided 
throughout the sessions. 

The agenda of the meeting contained the 
following items:— 

1. The question of increasing the number of 
returns submitted by local trade unions on 
the subject of unemployment. 

2. Unemployment as affecting 
men. 

3. The movement of harvest labour to the 
west, as affecting both the east and the west. 

4. Immigration: its effects on the employ- 
ment situation, especially as bearing on the 
work of the Employment Service of Canada. 

5. The question of the relationship of private 
employment agents to the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada. 

6. The desirability of closer inspection of 
bush camps. 

- 7. The question of the unemployable. 

8. Methods of dealing with casual workers 
(both male and female). 

9. The possibilities and difficulties of mobil- 
izing labour. 

10. The possible reaction of current employ- 
ment conditions in the United States of 
America on conditions in Canada. 

11. Seasonal unemployment, with special re- 
ference to the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference regarding Winter Employ- 
ment in Canada in 1924. 

All of these topics were discussed at length, 
and in line with the past policy of the Council, 
recommendations concerning them were 


ex-service 


adopted for presentation to the Minister of 
Labour at a later date by the executive. 

The representatives attending the Confer- 
ence were as follows:— 

Representing their respective provinces— 
Hon. J. A. Walker, Halifax; Mr. Geo. R. Mel- 
vin, Saint John; Mr. Joseph Ainey, Montreal; 
Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Toronto; Mr. J. A. 
Bowman, Winnipeg; Mr. G. E. Tomsett, 
Regina; Mr. Walter Smitten, Edmonton; Mr. 
J. D. McNiven, Victoria. 

Representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association—Mr, H. W. Macdonnell, Toronto. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
—Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, and Mr. James 
Simpson, Toronto. 

The Railway Association of Canada—Mr. C. 
P. Riddell, Montreal. 

The Canadian Railway Brotherhoods—Mr. 
S. N. Berry, Cedar Rapids. 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture—Mr. 
Bruce McNevin, Omemee, and Mr. J. W. 
Ward, Winnipeg. 

The Returned Soldiers’ Organizations—Mr. 
George Herwig, Ottawa. 

The Canadian Construction Association— 
Mr. J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa. 

The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association— 
Mr. R. L. Sargant, Ottawa. 

The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment—Mr. E. H. Scammell, Ottawa. 

The Department of Labour—Mrs. Chas. 
Caucutt, Kenora; Mrs. Edith Rogers, M.L.A., 
Winnipeg; and Mr. R. A. Rigg, Ottawa. 

Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, one of the 
two members of the Council representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, was un- 
able to attend owing to the fact that he had 
left for Europe, where he will attend the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Geneva. 

The election of officers resulted in the: selec- 
tion of Mr. James Simpson as Chairman (for 
a second term); Mr. J. Clarke Reilly as Vice- 
Chairman; and Mr. R. A. Rigg as Secretary 
(re-elected). The full Executive Committee 
will be composed of the three officers elected 
and three additional members, one to be 
named by each of the following:—The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING MARCH 


fi ae following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in March was 6,191. An employ- 
ment index number is maintained, based on 
the number of workers employed by such 
firms in January, 1920, as 100; 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 


who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 


' March was 1,705. It should be understood 


that the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, no 
figures being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
63 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1928, as Reported by 
the employers Making Returns to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 


Employment at the beginning of April 
showed a slight decline, which was somewhat 
smaller than that noted on April 1, 1927, and 
considerably less extensive than the reductions 
indicated in the spring of earlier years of the 
record. The situation continued decidedly 
better than on April 1 of any other year since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 6,191 firms whose stafis 
aggregated 842,940 persons, compared with 
844,294 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 101.1, as compared with 
101.4 on March 1, and with 96.2, 91.4, 87.2, 
89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. 

The most outstanding changes in employ- 
ment were the heavy seasonal losses in log- 
ging, where staffs were reduced by nearly 
17,000 persons, and the pronounced advances 
in manufactures and construction. Transpor- 
tation, trade, services and communications 
also recorded improverinent. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The’ Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported heightened activ- 
ity, while curtailment was registered in Que- 
bec and Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces in 
the period under review, when the 516 co- 
operating employers enlarged their payrolls by 
645 persons tu 64,888. Manufacturing, min- 


ing, transportation and construction were 
busier, but logging was seasonally slack. The 
index was slightly higher than at the begin- 
ning of April in any of the last four years. 


Quebec—Manufactures showed improve- 
ment, notably in the iron and steel division, 
and trade also afforded more employment, 
while logging and connections reported sea- 
sonal contractions, those in the former being 
especially marked. Statements were received 
from 1,369 firms, with 233,765 employees, as 
against 237,723 on March 1. The index was 
much higher than on the corresponding date 
in any other year of the record. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
slightly downward in Ontario, where 2,836 em- 
ployers released 609 workers from their staffs, 
bringing them to 358,908 on April 1. A small 
increase had been indicated by the 2,728 firms 
making returns for the same date in 1927, but 
the index then was over five points lower than 
at the beginning of April this year. Seasonal 
losses were shown in logging, while manufac- 


tures and construction recorded large increases 


in employment, and smaller gains were noted 
In mining, communications, services and trade. 


Prairie Provinces—Iin contrast with the 
losses usually shown at the beginning of April, 
there was a slight advance in the Prairie 
Provinces in the period under review. This 
took place chiefly in manufacturing and con- 
struction, and to a smaller extent in transpor- 
tation, services and trade, while logging and 
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mining were seasonally slack. The working 
forces of 819 co-operating employers aggre- 
gated 109,857 persons, compared with 109,639 
on March 1. The index, at 102.6, was nearly 
eight points higher than on April 1, 1927; it 
was also higher than on the same date in any 
other year since 1920. 


British Columbia.—Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 651 
firms with 75,522 employees, or 2,350 more 
than in the preceding month. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on April 1 a 
year ago, when employment was in smaller 


been indicated. Iron and steel plants, trade 
and transportation recorded heightened activ- 
ity, but textile, electric current and tobacco 
factories and construction were slacker. 


Quebec_——Boot and shoe and pulp and paper 
plants registered the most outstanding gains 
in Quebec City, while there were losses in 
transportation and construction. Statements 
were received from 98 employers with 10,094 
workers, as compared with 9,957 in the pre- 
ceding month. Although the improvement 
indicated on April 1, 1927, was more pro- 
nounced, employment then was in smaller 
volume than on the date under review. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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volume. The greatest gains at the beginning 
of April were in manufacturing, notably in 
lumber mills, and in construction, services and 
trade, while logging camps released some help. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which special tabulations are made, the 
gains in the Border Cities and Toronto being 
most noteworthy. 


Montreal—Further expansion was shown in 
Montreal, according to 736 firms who reported 
the addition of 956 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 114,918 on April 1. The situ- 
ation was considerably better than on the 
same date last vear, when increases had also 
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Toronto—Further and larger gains were re- 
ported in Toronto, where conditions were 
much better than at the beginning of April, 
1927. The working forces of the 816 co-oper- 


ating firms totalled 106,680 persons, or 1,425 


more than on March 1. Considerable increases 
were registered in manufacturing, notably in 
iron and steel, and in building, transportation, 
services and trade. 


Ottawa.—There was a small advance in em- 
ployment in Ottawa; an aggregate payroll of 
10,598 workers was reported by the 132 em- 
ployers whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 10,540 in their last report. The index 
was several points higher than in the spring 
of 1927. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing afforded increased 
employment in Hamilton, mainly in building 
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material and iron and steel works, while only 
small changes occurred. in other industries. 
Returns were compiled from 200 firms employ- 
ing 30,011 persons, or 499 more than on March 
1. The level of employment was slightly 
higher than on the same date a year ago, 
although the gains then indicated were rather 
larger. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
There was a pronounced expansion in employ- 
ment in the Border Cities on April 1, which 
resulted in a more favourable situation than 
in any other month since 1925, when the re- 
cord for these cities was commenced. Data 
were received from 121 firms employing 14,272 
workers, as against 11,765 in the preceding 
month. Automobile plants reported a very 
large share of the advance. 


Winnipeg —Employment increased in Win- 
nipeg, where 571 persons were ‘added to the 
payrolls of the 292 employers furnishing statis- 
tics, who reported 28,456 workers. Manufac- 
tures, especially pulp and paper and iron and 
steel plants, were busier, while smaller gains 
were shown in construction and services. On 
April 1, 1927, a minor decline had been indi- 
cated, and the index was several points lower. 


Vancouver.—Continued improvement was 
noted in Vancouver, according to 247 firms 
with 25,685 employees, as compared with 25,234 
in the preceding month. The most marked 
increases were in construction and _ trade. 
Smaller gains had been made at the beginning 
of April last year, when the index was slightly 
lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Further marked improvement was recorded 
in manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industries. Lumber, food, building 
material, mineral product, non-ferrous metal. 
chemical and electric current plants also af- 
forded increased employment, while pulp and 
paper, tobacco and textile works showed cur- 
tailment. Statements were received from 3,834 
manufacturers, employing 488,267 operatives, 
as compared with 479,231 in the preceding 
month. The situation continued better than 
on the corresponding date in any other year 
since 1920; in most of the intervening years 
the trend has been upward, but the advance 
this spring was above the average. | 


Animal Products, Hdible—Improvement 
was noted in fish and meat-preserving estab- 
lishments, chiefly in Quebec and British Co- 
lumbia. Statements were tabulated from 169 
firms employing 15,275 workers, as against 


14,779 at the beginning of March. This in- 
crease was similar in size to that recorded on 
April 1, 1927, when the index number was sev- 
eral points lower. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shce fac- 
tories reported seasonal reductions in person- 
nel, while minor gains were noted in other 
branches of this group. The 190 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 18,408 
persons in the preceding month, to 18,354 at 
the beginning of April. A considerable fall- 
ing-off had been indicated on April 1 a year 
ago, and employment then was below its level 
at the time of writing. 


Lumber and Product—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, and furniture and other wood-using 
works were also busier. The improvement 
was more pronounced than on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, when the index was lower. 
Statistics were compiled from 686 manufac- 
turers with 45,220 employees, as compared 
with 43,508 at the beginning of March. The 
tendency was generally upward except in the 
Prairie Provinces, but the largest gains were 
in British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—There was a_ de- 
crease in musical instrument factories, 40 of 
which employed 2,852 persons, or 145 less than 
on March 1. The reduction took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. Employment was not 
so active as at the beginning of April, 1927, 
improvement having then been noted. 


Plant Products, Edible—In contrast with 
the contraction indicated on the same date 
last year, there was an increase in employment 
in the period under review, chiefly in flour and 
other cereal, biscuit. and sugar and syrup fac- 
tories. Returns were tabulated from 303 
firms whose payrolls rose from 25,366 persons 
in the preceding month to 26,759 at the begin- 
ning of April. Quebec and Ontario reported 
most of the advance. The index was rather 
higher than in the spring last year. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper factories was downward, 
while there were small increases in other 
branches of this group, according to the data 
received from 478 firms. They employed 
60,008 workers as compared with 60,751 in 
their last report. A large proportion of the 
shrinkage was in Quebec and Ontario. Em- 
ployment was in considerably greater volume 
than on April 1 in other years of the record; 
the temdency in the spring of 1927 was up- 
ward. 
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Rubber Products—Activity in 387 rubber 
works advanced slightly, 97 persons being 
added to their staffs, which totalled 15,018. 
Practically no change had been shown on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
was some 10 points lower. 


Textile Products—There was a reduction 
in employment in textiles at the beginning of 
April, chiefly in cotton and woollen mills, while 
garment and personal furnishing factories 
were busier. Although improvement had been 
noted on the corresponding date in 1927, the 
situation then was not so favourable. State- 
ments were compiled from 513 manufacturers 
with 76.270 employees, or 274 less than on 
March 1. Most of the decline was in Quebec. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors—De- 
creases in employment on a larger scale than 
on April 1. 1927, were recorded in this group, 
648 persons being released from the working 
forces of the 125 co-operating establishments, 
which employed 13,835 workers. The contrac- 
tion took place chiefly in tobacco works in 
Quebec and Ontario. The index was higher 
than in the spring of any other year since the 
series was instituted in 1920. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and thirteen plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 7,127 employees, 
as compared with 6,977 in their last return. 
Quebec and Ontario’ registered practically all 
the gain. Conditions were better than on 
April 1 in other years for which data are 
available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
general increases in personnel were noted in 
building material works, 120 of which em- 
ployed 10,305 persons, as against 9,534 in their 
last report. This inerease was over twice as 
large as that registered on the corresponding 
date in 1927, when the situation was not so 
favourable. All except the Prairie Provinces 
shared in the upward movement, which, how- 
ever, was most pronounced in Ontario. 


Electric Current—Further improvement 
was shown in this group, in which 89 plants 
reported 12,868 workers, or 156 more than at 
the beginning of March. British Columbia 
registered most of the advance. The level of 
employment was higher than in the spring of 
any other year of ithe record. 


Iron and Steel Products.—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 656 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 6,488 employees 
to 141,358 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in automobile and 
other vehicle factories, as well as additions to 
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payroll on a smaller scale in rolling mills, 
heating appliances and other branches of the 
industry. Improvement was shown in ail 
provinces except British Columbia, that in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. Less marked 
expansion had been recorded in the same 
period last year, when the index number was 
many points lower than on Apmil 1, 1928. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products——Returns tabu- 
lated from 107 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 17,299 persons, as 
against 17,044 on March 1. Most of the in- 
crease took place in Ontario. The level of 
employment was considerably higher than in 
the spring of earlier years of the record. 


Mineral Products—Heightened activity was 
reported in these industries at the beginning 
of April, 322 workers having been added to the 
forces of the 73 co-operating establishments, 
in which 10,289 persons were employed at the 
beginning of April. Gas, oil and other min- 
eral product works shared in the advance, 
which was largely made in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The volume ot employment in this 
group also was greater than in the same 
period of other years since the series was 
commenced. 


Logging 


Continued and greater seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 259 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 37,586 men on 
March 1 to 20,675 on the date under review. 
The mosi extensive decreases were in Quebec 
and Ontario, although all provinces indicated 
reductions. Smaller contractions had been re- 
ported on April 1, 1927, but employment then 
was in somewhat smaller volume. 


Mining 


Coal—In contrast with the increase shown 
at the beginning of April last year, there was 
a falling-off in employment in coal mines dur- 
ing the period being reviewed, mainly in the 
Prairie Provinces. Data were received from 
89 operators, whose staffs included 26,648 em- 
ployees, as against 27,823 in their last report. 
The index was the same as in spring last year. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
64 firms in this group employing 13,617 work- 
ers, or 128 more than at the beginning of 
March. Most of the gain was in Ontario. Im- 
provement had been indicated on the corre- 
sponding date in 1927, but the index number 
then, as in other years of the record, was 
lower. 
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Norr:—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The “Relative Weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 














Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

UATE ME BLO DIN sala sale eecetc ie clapee nan eae 84-1 87-2 80-4 83-5 88-7 88-1 80-7 
PAO T EM LOAN ats Ute ile Cakes taba lakes 80-6 80-6 77-5 81-1 82-1 85-9 78-0 
WNvoree si) Ens eye a any On MAS BG Bs 87-6 90-5 85-5 88-4 83-5 92-8 85-6 
SOT IAG SAMA URGE sea I Re 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
PADI ODOM ec oe alts Uaaliet cic ay skeleys 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
Fame TAO ISH a, MOS beet a heaters 89-6 84-4 90-7 86:3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Feb. 1 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Mar. t 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
April 1 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108°3 89-3 
May 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
June tf 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
July 1 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
Aug. 1 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95°8 
Sept. 1 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
Oct. 1 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
Nov. 1 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
Dec. 101-1 85-1 107-7 96:8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
Jan. 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
Feb. 1 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
Mar. 1 96:3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
April 1 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93:8 
May 1 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
June 1 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
July 1 108-4 100:°5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
Aug. 1 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
Sept. 1 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
Oct. 1 109-0 96:3 115-4 104°3 112-5 121-5 98-3 
Nov. 1 107-5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 97-0 
Dec. 106°8 88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-3 96:4 
Jan. 99-5 86:5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 90-5 
Feb. 100-8 86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 94-5 
Mar. 1 101-4 86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109°3 06-8 
Apr. 1 101-1 87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 98-5 
Relative Weight of Employment 

by Districts and Manufacturing as 

ee April 1; 1928.0 ooo. Cee 100-0 7-7 27°7 42-6 13-0 9-0 57°9 














—— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ADT L  LODD eueaie reese ts cS eas el RAN Re es 86-7 90-6 S84 ivenceeeee 85-7 86-9 
April 1O24) Sree sei STIR mans 2 eae cae 84-8 90-9 SD 2 ail Sepia eee ee 82-3 99-8 
APE 192 several ne 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 8045 | Feck vaca 83-7 102-5 
Jan) LeitO2G mean se cen 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89:3 105-8 
Heb a Le ee Ns 88-3 90-6 86°5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Marcy Laveaniite ieee 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
Arata an wate Reels 93-1 94-9 87-7 86:5 90:3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
MEV OT Webs Ses eines ares 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
Wii beC shy a VM aP lan ULL N 103-1 89°3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96°9 115-2 
DRT eli Mell AEP 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
Aime Lead ahs ahve tetas 104°8 104-2 91-1 99:3 98-8 107°7 98-7 123-8 
Sept ls enue aie, Me 104-6 103°5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
QOeeiyr LVI Calo: 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INOVtdi cee ieee otters 103-3 103-2 93-6 97:3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
NE Yay cy (0h OIE ave ea RU ea 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
Vane U Oe Tosi 92-5 100°-9 90-2 87:3 93-1 57°7 99:3 107-3 
De ong LA es Ml as 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96:8 97:5 111:3 
RE aD UA OI 94-6 98-8 90:1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
Aprile. «bebe 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96:3 77-4 96:3 114-9 
Ma VA ls icmite see ise 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99°5 97-2 117-2 
TUNG er aretsfomisisiersisiele 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
Julyayhs Poe cates see 104-9 112-7 97:5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
Pre Meee lesy wiotelal alerts 104-8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120°8 
SODt AE claciieieiaislslslersies 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
OG HEL eee ook 107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
SECO AY COMIN ey Ay ee RR 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81:7 105-7 115-2 
WGGr hice eee 107°3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
Fan) GENT GI8 sky. oe 97-4 108-1 95:1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
DO Ys1 05, (OUT eee UA 99-0 109-7 95:4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
WANT PS on lvaitie o menie 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 114-5 
PA Was, | Weenie. Sy 100-5 106-7 97-5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 116-1 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 


Cities as at April 1, 
12S Saye Ct aNe HIN Lakes 
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Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
ee 








Industries 1Relative | Apr. 1, 
Weight 1928 
Manufacturing................... 57-9 98-5 
Animal] products—edible......... 1-8 94-6 
Kur andsproducts: ......ce6 «cele sre +1 78-3 
Leather and products............ 2-2 85-1 
Lumber and products............ 5-4 92-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-1 94-8 
IVUPMIGUTE Ms eetaeidn «brome e ete cle ae 1-1 98-0 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 81-6 
Musical instruments.............. 3 65-1 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 93-6 
Pulp and paper products 7-1 115-6 
Pulp and paper............s000- 3-6 127-9 
Paper products...........0.. 8 99-1 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 107-3 
Rubber products................. 1-8 105-1 
Mextile products so. /ssbntca eae ee 9-0 98-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-4 115-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-8 105-3 
Garments and personal furnish- 2-7 77-4 
INGSe Ue | PIE LR i BEL OK 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 112-7 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
Liquorstte Pa oi wa PEN 3 1-6 114-2 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... “1 141-3 
Chemicals and allied products... +8 93-4 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 101-8 
Hlectricicurrent.. 3c .(..ccc asc. + « 1-5 139-1 
Electrica] apparatus.............. 1-3 136-3 
Iron and steel products........... 16-8 90-4 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
UCES Men oe ee ae ee 1-7 72:5 
Machinery (other than ve- 

HiGles)? esi soe swe asa a 1-4 89-1 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 84-5 
Land vehicles.................. (hers 106-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 5 36-4 
Heating appliances............. -6 92-6 
Iron and_ steel fabrication 

COLES) Mom tae: oh Wheat ete ie 1-0 126-4 
Foundry and machine shop 
PLOGUCTS TTA ae) WERE Naren 7 87-9 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-2 84-1 
Non-ierrous metal products...... 2-1 114-7 
Mineral products................. 1-2 115-2 
Miscellaneous: sacscicss occ «nace: +5 86-4 
Logging ernie oe OE 2-5 48-9 
NEARER pe oes Bhi le sins tas oa he 5-6 104-2 
Coal eee sae, AM aes Rbk, 3-2 85-5 
Metallicioresas....6.6.64% si fs Jo Se eal 1-6 183-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
thian'coalyie a7 6 eee see 8 103-0 
Communications................. 2-9 119-1 
Melegrap howe tah cretetinsieanes -6 118-1 
Telephonessi4 4.295. SO, 2-3 119-4 
Transportation................... 12-9 106-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 117-2 
Steam ratlwAaysie..cieiun crew ee wee g-] 98-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 169-0 
Construction and maintenance. . 8-1 128-1 
BUSI Ne etter ites te cea erates 3-5 139-2 
High wayoerncerte creek roceee ee of 663-8 
RAUL WW ire ces onside solos orchabioia 3-9 105-2 
ServiceSt:. 0s. ceee el. . ee eae 1-9 129-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 123-6 
Professional ee eit sy. aan -2 137-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 7 136-2 
jet Cres Ae Se ok Se Oe eee 8-2 112-0 
ARS tars Boni ers ete Sek aes) ae Se 5-7 115-6 
Wholésslenv’..2'4h3.. os ges. sts 2-5 104-6 
Alli Industries.................... 100-0 101-1 


Mar. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apri, 1 Apr. 1 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
96-8 93-8 89-3 84-3 86-5 
91-8 91-7 85-4 81-9 81-0 
75-1 81-7 81-6 75-4 80-2 
85-4 80-8 78-9 75-9 80-8 
89-3 88-7 87-7 83-3 83-8 
90-6 89-7 93-6 88-7 88-6 
96-0 91-6 84-0 78-4 78-1 
81-3 84-1 76-0 74-7 77°8 
68-5 72-5 66-7 58-5 61-7 
92-4 92-2 90-4 90-1 87-8 
117-4 111-5 103-3 98-0 98-8 
131-7 122-8 111-1 101-9 102-1 
97-6 97-0 91-1 88-6 90-8 
107-7 103-2 98-3 96-5 97-8 
104-4 95-1 86-8 81-8 75:1 
99-2 97-4 94-0 90-2 86-9 
118-2 113-6 107-4 103-9 96:8 
104-4 107-2 101-7 92-0 90-1 
76-4 77-1 75-6 74-8 75:4 
111-3 103-1 101-4 99-4 93-5 
119-5 100-5 96-7 89-1 90-8 
148-1 12 105-9 105-7 111-4 
91-4 85-9 84-5 82-1 86-5 
94-0 93-0 88-5 75-0 86-2 
187-4 125-5 118-0 123-5 116-9 
135-7 131-7 115-7 112-5 110°8 
86-3 84-7 81-1 74-6 82-0 
69-4 68-8 60-3 61-9 71-8 
88-3 84-4 74-4 67-6 74-0 
85-2 93-8 78-9 57-6 60-4 
99-2 95-8 98-0 91-6 101-1 
2°6 33-9 31-2 32:9 34-2 
90-1 85-8 85-6 81-6 84-8 
120-7 102-5 93-3 71-2 93-6 
83-9 93-3 88-7 79-3 81-3 
83-2 82-8 76-6 70-0 74-0 
113-0 108-1 93-8 79-9 84-6 
111-4 104-9 100-6 98-9 96-8 
85-3 92-8 85-6 84-6 88-9 
88-4 47-5 43-9 47-5 54-2 
106-5 98-5 88-4 94-2 99-5 
89-4 85-5 75:6 80-3 88-8 
181-6 154-1 137-4 152-7 146-2 
102-3 96-8 91-3 79-4 87-0 
117-8 118-7 110-7 107-6 106-0 
115-2 119-9 103-8 99-1 99-7 
118-4 118-4 112-5 109-9 107-6 
105-4 104-2 101-2 98-5 103-7 
117-3 111-6 109-6 107-8 109-0 
98-4 97-6 93-7 91-6 96-8 
155-5 160-0 164-6 154-0 169-5 
119-4 118-1 113-7 96-8 91-4 
126:8 141:8 130-6 99-7 85-4 
767-5 549-8 410-5 748-7 521-9 
95-4 92-7 96-3 80-2 85-1 
126-1 118-5 112-8 107-7 107-9 
122-2 114-4 111-7 110-2 111-1 
132-6 119-3 117-1 111-8 108-7 
129-6 123-7 113-1 102-9 103-8 
110-6 103-1 96-2 93-6 91-0 
114-3 105-6 97-4 92-9 89-3 
103-3 98-4 93-8 94-8 94-0 
101-4 96-2 91-4 87-2 89-3 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued advances were registered in quarries 
and other divisions of this group; 69 firms 
employed 6,420 persons, as compared with 
6,318 in the preceding month. Rather greater 
advances were indicated by the 66 employers 
furnishing statistics on April 1 last year, when 
the situation was not so favourable. 


Communications 


According to information received from 183 
communication companies and branches, they 
enlarged their staffs by 278 employees to 24,745 
on April 1. Conditions continued better than 
in the spring of other years of the record, in 
most of which the trend was also upward. 
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Rr nn Lec neo scene 


There were general gains throughout the 
Doninion, the largest being in Ontario. 


Transportation 


Small changes only were shown in local and 
steam railway operation, but in shipping and 
stevedoring a considerable advance was made. 
Statistics were compiled from 268 employers 
of 109,049 workers, as compared with 107,990 
on March 1. Of the former number, 20,373 
persons belonged in the local transportation, 
77,024 in the steam railway and 11,652 in the 
water transportation division. In all these 
branches, employment was in greater volume 
than on the corresponding date last year; the 
general improvement then was on a smaller 
scale. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building construc- 
tion continued at a high level, although the 
index was very slightly lower than on April 
1, 1927, when the additions to staffs were smal- 
ler. Statements were compiled from 479 con- 
tractors with 29,166 persons in their employ, 
or 2,523 more than in their last report. Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia recorded most 
of the improvement, while in the remaining 
provinces curtailment was indicated. 


Highway—Further seasonal reductions were 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance; 121 contractors employed 6,014 men, as 
compared with 7,070 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces registered a 
large share of the decline. Although increased 
activity had been shown on April 1, 1927, the 
number then reported in this work was smaller 
than in the period under review. 


Railway—There was a substantial increase 
in employment in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways in the Maritime and 


Unemployment in Trade Unions in 


The term unemployment as found in the 
following reports refers to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in employment outside their own 
trades, or who are idle-due to illness, are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are not included 
in these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 


Western Provinces and Ontario. The working 
forces of the 36 co-operating contractors and 
divisional superintendents aggregated 32,992 
men, whereas in the preceding month they had 
29,867 employees. The index number was 
higher than in the spring of any other year 
since 1920. 


Services 


This group showed further gains, according 
to 175 firms with 16,175 employees, compared 
with 15,700 in the preceding month. Laund- 
ries and cleaning establishments registered the 
ereatest improvement, mainly in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. 

The trend was also upward at the beginning 
of April, 1927, but the advances were on a 
smaller scale and employment was in less 
volume than on the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a gain of 1,012 persons in the 
forces of the 614 wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments making returns, which employed 
69,172 workers on April 1, A less pronounced 
increase had been indicated on the same date 
a year ago; employment then, as at the be- 
ginning of April in every other year of the 
record, was lower than on the date under re- 
view. The improvement in retail stores was 
particularly marked, although the trend was 
also upward in wholesale houses. There were 
increases in all provinces. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making return on April 1, 1928. 


Canada at the Close of March, 1923 


The percentage of unemployment reported 
by local trade unions at the close of March 
was slightly smaller than that recorded at 
the end of the preceding month, although 
somewhat in excess of the percentage in- 
dicated on the last day of March, 1927. 
For the month under review reports were 
tabulated from 1,705 labour organizations, 
with a united membership of 183,846 persons, 
11,965, or a percentage of 6.5 of whom were 
idle on March 31st, compared with percentages 
of 7.0 in February and 5.7 in March last year. 
British Columbia unions, with a gain in em- 
ployment of 3 per cent, and Quebec unions 
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with a 2.1 per cent increase, were the only 
provinces to register improvement during 
March over the previous month, fishermen 
and building tradesmen being mainly respon- 
sible for the advance in the former province, 
and the garment, iron and steel and building 
trades in the latter. In all other provinces 
there were reductions in the volume of work 
available, the most noteworthy of which 
occurred in Nova Scotia, where a net decline 
of 1.9 per cent was recorded, due to greater 
inactivity in coal mining areas, and in Sas- 
katchewan where the unemployment increase 
was 1.5 per cent, owing to less favourable con- 
ditions in the building trades. When compar- 
ing the situation with that which existed in 
March of 1927, Nova Scotia unions alone re- 
gistered additional employment, while in the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


comparison with the returns of March, 1927, 
Regina was the only city to register greater 
activity during the month under review. In 
Montreal there was no change in the percent- 
age of idle members, while in all other cities 
employment declined. 

The accompanying chart is an indication of 
the unemployment trend among trade union 
members by months from January, 1922, to 
date. Contrary to the upward course, followed 
by the curve in the first two months of this 
year, during March the projection was slightly 
downward, showing a gain in the amount of 
work afforded. The unemployment level was, 
however, higher during March than that 
reached in the same month of 1927. 

In the manufacturing industries unemploy- 
ment was less prevalent in March than in the 
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remaining provinces there were declines in 
work afforded, ranging from .5 per cent in 
Quebec to 3.4 per cent in Saskatchewan. 

A separate record is kept each month of un- 
employment among trade union members in 
the largest city of each province with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Island. During 
March, Halifax, although showing the largest 
percentage of inactivity of any of the cities 
used in the comparison, namely 9.2 per cent, 
yet indicated an improvement of 4 per cent 
over February. From Edmonton 8.5 per cent 
of idleness was reported in March, a slightly 
greater percentage than in the previous month, 
while Vancouver with 8:2 per cent of idle 
members registered slightly better conditions 
than in February. Regina unions showed the 
most favourable situation of any of the cities, 
4.0 per cent of the members being without 
work, this percentage indicating a considerable 
increase in employment over February. In 
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preceding month, the percentage of idleness 
at the close of the month standing at 6.1" as 
compared with 7.3 per cent in February. From 
unions in the manufacturing industries 445 re- 
ports were received during March, comprising 
a membership of 50,086 persons, 3,039 of whom 
were without work at the close of the month. 
The garment trades reported the most substan- 
tial improvement over February with contri- 
butory gains, although of lesser magnitude, 
among wood and iron and steel workers. 
Cigarmakers, glass workers, paper makers and 
fur workers, however, showed a considerable 
falling off in employment. When comparing 
with the situation in March, 1927, when 5.2 
per cent of the members were idle, iron and 
steel, glass and wood workers, papermakers 
and cigarmakers all reported a drop in avail- 
able work, and the garment, textile and print- 
ing trades, and metal polishers slightly greater 
activity. 
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From unions of coal miners reports received 
for March totalled 41, indicating a member- 
ship which aggregated 16,862 persons, 1,589 or 
a percentage of 9.4 of whom were out of work 
at the close of March, contrasted with 4.9 per 
cent in February and 11.3 per cent in March 
last year. The increase in unemployment over 
February and attributable for the most part 
to greater inactivity among both Nova Scotia 
and Alberta coal miners, though British Col- 
umbia miners also reported a nominal adverse 
change. ‘The situation in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines was, however, somewhat better than in 
March last year: in Alberta there was slight 
curtailment of operations, and in the British 
Columbia mines the increase in employment 
reported was very small. The situation for 
quarry workers in Nova Scotia showed ad- 
vancement during March over the preceding 
month but a somewhat larger number of idle 
members was reported than in March last 
year. 

Due to the commencement of seasonable 
activity in building operations, the percentage 
of unemployment in the building group during 
March showed a decline, when compared with 
that of February. Returns were tabulated 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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from 201 unions of building tradesmen at the 
close of March, with a membership of 21,281 
persons, 4,067 of whom, or a percentage of 
19.1, were idie, compared with 23.2 per cent in 
February. The increase in activity during 
March was apparent mainly among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, carpenters and joiners, plum- 
bers and steamfitters, and steam shovel and 
dredgemen, and in much lesser degree among 
electrical workers, and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. Extensive contractions in em- 
ployment were reported by bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, and reductions on a smaller 
scale by tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
granite and stonecutters. In comparing with 
the March, 1927, conditions, when the unem- 
ployment percentage stood at 18.7, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, granite and 
stonecutters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and steam 
shovel and dredgemen all indicated a slightly 
upward trend of employment, while of the re- 
ductions in the remaining trades which more 
than offset these gains, the most noticeable 
was that reported by bridge and structural 
iron workers. 

The change in the percentage of idleness in 
the transportation industry as a whole, during 
March as compared with the previous month 
was so small as to be almost negligible. Fluc- 
tuations, however, were registered in the var- 
ious divisions of the industry. For March re- 
turns were received from 701 unions of trans- 
portation workers with a membership of 63,681 
persons, 4.0 per cent of whom were reported 
idle at the end of the month, as compared 
with 4.1 per cent in February. The steam 
railway division, whose returns included over 
82 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, registered but a nominal increase in 
the volume of activity, while among navi- 
gation workers, street and electric railway em- 
ployees, and teamsters and chauffeurs, miner 
reductions in employment were reported. The 
situation in the transportation industry as a 
whole was less favourable during March than 
in the same month last year when 2.9 per 
cent of inactivity was registered, navigation, 
steam and street and electric railway em- 
ployees, teamsters and chauffeurs all contri- 
buting a small quota to the unemployment 
gain, 

From longshore workers during March, 
whose returns are tabulated separately 17 re- 
ports were received, comprising a membership 
of 7,877 persons, and indicated 18.0 per cent 
of idleness compared with 13.4 per cent in 
February. Unemployment also increased when 
compared with March, 1927, the percentage of 
slackness at that time standing at 14.7. 
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TABLE IL-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Very little change was shown during March 
from either the previous month or March 
last year by the 143 unions of public service 
employees from whom reports were tabulated, 
and whose membership netted 13,180 persons, 
the percentage of unemployed members in 
each month being less than one per cent. 
Federal employees in the three months used 
here for comparative purposes reported all 
their members busy, while civic employees 
were more actively engaged than in February, 
but were afforded less work than in March last 
year. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades the 108 
returns tabulated included a membership of 
5,083 persons, 7.0 per cent of whom were idle 
on March 31 compared with 8.0 per cent at 
tne close of February. The employment ten- 
dency among hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers, theatre and stage employees, and 
office workers was better during March than 
that of the previous month, while the percent- 
age of idleness for stationary engineers and 
firemen remained the same for both months 
under comparison. During March last vear 


the percentage of unemployed members in the 
miscellaneous group as a whole stood at Bio; 
the increased slackness recorded during March 
this year in comparison occurring among stat- 
lonary engineers and firemen, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, barbers and office workers. 
On the other hand, employment for theatre 


‘and stage employees improved considerably. 


Fishermen with 3 unions reporting 1,019 
members, indicated a fully engaged situation 
during March contrasted with 27.5 per cent of 
unemployment in February, and with no in- 
activity in March last year. Among lumber 
workers and loggers a small percentage of idle- 
ness was registered during March, compared 
with no unemployment in either the previous 
month or in March, 1927. 

Table No. 1 on page 506 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for March of each year from 
1919 to 1925 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1926, to date, and table No. II 
on page 507 shows the percentages of idleness 
registered in the various groups of industries 
for the same months. 


Employment Office Reports for March, 1928 


Substantial increases were noticeable in the 
volume of business transacted by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of March, 1928, when the figures 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month and also with those of the correspond- 
ing period last year. The percentage of 
gain in the former instance was over 16 per 
cent, while in the latter comparison it was al- 
most 13 per cent. All groups except logging 
showed increased placements under both com- 
parisons, the gains shown in farming and ser- 
vices being the most pronounced. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment ‘since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. The curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations rose steadily during the month, and at 
the close of the period the levels shown by 
both were considerably higher than those 
registered at the close of the corresponding 
period a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each one hundred applications was 71.5 and 
74.1 during tthe first and second half of March 
in contrast with the ratios of 67.5 and 69.4 
during the same periods of 1927. The ratios 
of placements to each one hundred applications 
during the periods under review were 65.4 and 


68.8 as compared with 60.2 and 61.4 during 
the corresponding month of 1927. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1,264 during 
the first half of March, as compared with 1,195 
during the preceding period, and with 1,293 
daily during the first half of March, 1927. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 


. the month numbered 1,453 daily in contrast 


with 1,371 daily during the latter half of March 
a year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 903 
during the first half, and 1,077 during the latter 
half of the month under review, as compared 
with the daily average of 873 and 952 vacan- 
cies during the month of March, 1927. Vacan- 
cies offered to the Service during the latter 


half of February, 1923, averaged 825 daily. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of March, 1928, was 827, of which 502 
were in regular employment and 325 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with the total average placement during the 
preceding period of 775 daily and with 779 
daily during the first half of March a year ago. 
During the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 1,000 daily (651 
regular and 349 casual), as compared with an 
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average of 841 daily during the corresponding 
period of 1927. 


During the month of March, 1928, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,216 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 24,730 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 15,640, of which 11,750 were for men 
and 3,890 for women, while he placements in 
casual work tdtalled 9,090. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 16,881 
for men and 9,926 for women, a total of 26,807, 
while applications for work numbered 36,762, 
of which 25,820 were from men and 10,942 
from women. 


Nova SCOTIA 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for nearly 
16 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month but over 10 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 14 per cent higher than in 
February but more than 11 per cent below 
March, 1927. The manufacturing industries 
and construction showed the largest declines 
in placements from March last year, while 
services and trade showed the largest gains. 
The changes in other groups were small. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
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The following table gives the placements ments were effected during the month in- 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- cluded: manufacturing, 42; logging, 39; con- 
struction and maintenanice, 25; trade, 58; and 


ment Service of Canada:— 











Placements 
Year ~ 
Regular Casual Totals 

1919 (10 months)...... 268 ,001 37,904 305 ,905 
VIOLA Bae pena oe 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
1921 24). de Mase. <4: 280,518 75,238 355,756 
TODD) eae, CRM OL Ee 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
JOQSR pike AR Beii.i0is 347,165 115,387 462,552 
FO DARA War ee ter, ope et Oialo. 247 ,425 118,707 366,132 
5 Ls gee co eer a 306 ,804 106,021 412,825 
a SEE RSIS G5 SiS chy rea 300 , 226 109 ,929 410,155 
MO ee Mee te oe ereyal el eee, 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1s (23 months)...... 40 ,820 24,559 65,379 
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services, 383, of which 287 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 67 of men and 56 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at offices in New Brunswick 
during March called for over 19 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
nearly 20 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a gain 
of over 21 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February and of nearly 19 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1928 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 

Place- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred placed same 

during | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1927 
NOVA SCOEIA Gh a wiiar os an toe oe 638 61 661 624 123 458 559 219 
Sita xe Chee SR EG REN Oy pala 333 32 352 298 39 259 303 66 
INew Glasgow.) Rinna aii Dy 119 oh 114 138 65 33 126 83 
PSAIAOROYENT Aas ADAMO NO och Ul tli ih 186 2 195 188 19 166 1380 70 
New Brunswick...................... 595 13 613 589 153 436 451 159 
Chatham io Mey sala ull yg 57 38 73 58 30 28 78 13 
BIGUCLON ets Voy ieee eee 237 10 233 230 60 170 63 58 
COLTON SUIT MY COND. AME By 301 307 301 63 238 310 88 
Ed 5d IR Oe oT RAE 1,236 216 3,556 1,365 1,104 22 1,529 1,437 
EET eC ce Ren aR 127 61 378 212 212 0 420 
Montreal icici Mitan NU ainmas Dhverlc 790 121 2,478 GLO) 625 1 1,262 524 
MEDEE) bib gatas chal elan iielale 110 3 334 132 98 12 93 211 
PHerbrooke ee ere ene te 86 15 131 110 69 9g 35 130 
EEHTeeTRAVETS iy wy ee nts Cate 123 16 239 196 100 0 69 152 
Ontariolss2 et Wake 10,821 1,171 14, 640 10,162 5,413 4,047 8,440 5,529 
IB Olleville Meee ee te erie ele 153 1 147 144 91 53 76 97 
Prantiordss Toa Leelee) tN 271 31 307 239 168 a 274 120 
COACH at 5c Vb haa pede oy eae ed 257 14 268 264 200 64 110 145 
Cobalt pain yaniv anh 92 4 163 142 137 0 40 87 
POre' Willian ke, Were eee 259 0 301 259 204 55 113 218 
ALCL Dy svataverserd wre witilareraigtes isms teenies ae 165 33 225 159 82 47 122 66 
BLAIGELON Notes Views Gieu hectic e 670 29 1,195 647 238 409 15242 283 
Usingston. bmi | ne ee Gen 726 37 775 688 151 537 176 63 
ACICCTOnEr: Wubi Cae CEE ea 191 34 447 232 87 89 312 94 
HuonGon Miao sa anes de oe 483 54 487 472 383 57 408 344 
Ningara Wale. soo ece tg eee” 154 22 154 149 64 78 168 117 
OL EMR Gye ae teh we ne Pree ag 163 7 PAIN?) 193 136 57 26 180 
CA wA eo etc wer Cal eae ieee 293 7 353 248 148 100 43 178 
OttawalMn isa 756 136 740 722 342 254 TiS: 550 
Pembrokewsieere: 192 57 283 202 90 112 §2 140 
Peterborough lich emer eee 15$ 14 173 191 96 55 112 130 
Port Arthuricbeaeas 588 0 470 456 409 47 43 334 
StwCatharines yy Ui be. 5 Ad bh 246 Opt 320 212 17 75 439 124 
SURE Be Ves 17 SS ee GS 198 40 176 172 93 79 93 90 
ARIANA. Ue NR) AM MMe Te Ne aE 107 2 133 107 66 4] 112 68 
Patil 6 SUG Mario. sew bisa, Miedo ct hint 126 6 440 128 46 56 239 77 
PUGDULY TT. haere ee ol ee 231 9 583 207 179 28 330 371 
inane le) aa. Ct ae 319 9 306 258 236 22 64 179 
ROTOR LOM ts Win drat bts ya tert ome ir ok 3, 220 537 5,248 2,928 1,318 1, 230 2,821 1153 
WINKeOE orl et alae. a 862 61 729 743 312 431 280 321 
Bian ito sical cess ae delelecteete 35 249 126 4,511 3,040 25 O28 1, 462 1,232 1,952 
LEN UTE st IR ae Ea aE OI EN PR Ore 385 43 355 302 250 47 4 250 
BPeub rane tut: One Ieee ae 104 17 184 88 65 23 1il 47 
Winnipeg: CiyGi ct ie lesion 2,760 66 3,972 38,150 1, 708 ieee 1,074 1,655 
Saskatchewan......:................ 3,574 444 3,473 3,112 Qodk 7 698 1,753 
TIStOVAT Uae tos fae ere) ee 121 i 113 68 67 1 70 53 
MOOSE Taw ice Ae wees ANTES mien. 1,629 202 941 880 636 151 ole 496 
merth: Dattletord .. .cis.sul.u.. ke 149 29 122 121 101 20 0 63 
mrince Aberin, iu i wen te 172 52 155 132 86 46 55 65 
AC aU aii ge Mee BR, Wa MER A a 843 56 1,050 844 635 209 195 490 
BECKATOOUNUD Moe tlh. Bek, ae) Bee 723 35 672 644 472 172 53 305 
wilt Corrente eve hsb seeil eyl 216 39 166 ibe! 155 16 10 92 
Wey toute Os 720 Ieee Rea 1e AG HN 125 9 105 103 73 30 3 69 
YOEKEOR AUR cy oon cee ae Roan eee 196 15 149 149 87 62 0 60 
ALI a  f, COR ee, ad 4 Va 3,829 22 4,207 3,588 25818 729 624 1,756 
CMeaty tet. cole eee em ne 1,093 Te 1,397 998 832 166 Zo 616 
Dramheliens.. Pah. A: te, cas 200 5 304 180 138 42 58 84 
dmonton shila i afastcha la deal Mes calbchd ae ad pat AD 1,448 81 1,481 1,422 1,147 234 200 669 
Lethbridge si vats Fo ay al Mats Rt as ak a ea 441 12 453 393 168 225 83 166 
Medinine Mat ost Woes een ale 647 48 572 595 533 62 221 
British Columbia.................... 25860 156 5,161 3, 236 1,689 1,289 25463 1,435 
Cranbrook jel, ev. eel ae 104 6 146 101 101 63 100 
TSP GOR Gh). lular baal Tamia ial) 146 4 334 107 78 10 227 13 

A OLS er cial a Ma EO Mac i'd weal 202 2 188 174 10 164 68 26 
nS 10) ah i en Oey aii aay Vek 85 13 80 60 57 3 43 86 
New: Westminster.) 44.8 6..0)0 005, 82 0 205 93 63 30 204 74 
Be RCICROnI E00) iN ne ie tae, Pong 106 26 84 69 22 33 54 33 
Prince George. .) 0/00) eee, ae 82 2 76 76 76 0 0 61 
Repioee: Het: ily eady bee nh diode 129 1 126 129 91 38 87 20 
Me EIELOI ey i au.) ue eee 28 1 163 27 16 ill 52 8 
Vancouver SCRE ca AIA alts) il Dae 95 2,992 1,734 921 635 1,298 724 
RCIA, A oll, A oe 626 6 707 666 254 365 417 180 
COR ie lie bl 26, 807 2,416 36, 762 26, 216 15, 640 9,999 15,996 14, 260 
I WA aI SE MMA MAN Cl 16, 881 758 25,820 16,933 11, 750 4,917 12,811 10,404 

s BISSES ait Cs Re eR 0 Rg ¢, 926 1,652 10, 942 9, 283 3,890 4,173 3,185 3,855 
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in comparison with March, 1927. Although 
logging was the only group in which fewer 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in the corresponding month last 
year, nearly all the gains under this compari- 
son were in services, there being small gain 
only or no change in the other groups. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 35; transportation, 36; construction 
and maintenance, 35; trade, 21; and service, 
445, of which 328 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 82 men 
and 71 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Provinces of Quebec during March were 
over 7 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 32 per cent less in February 
than in the corresponding month last year 
There was a decline of nearly 6 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, and 
of over 26 per cent in comparison with March, 
1927. Reduced placements in the logging in- 
dustry were mainly responsible for the decline 
from last year, although there was a substan- 
tial reduction in placements of construction 
workers. The only groups to show any gain 
were farming and trade. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
98; logging, 123; farming, 38; construction and 
maintenance, 289; trade, 40; and services, 
536, of which 393 were of household workers. 
During the month 596 men and 508 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Ontario during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month and of over 
1 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placemenits were over 8 
per cent higher than in February and over 6 
per cent in excess of March, 1927. Farming 
was the only industry to show any appreciable 
decline in placements from last year. The 
most noteworthy gains were in construction 
and maintenance and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
1,591; logging, 949; farming, 716; mining 119; 
transportation, 204; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,079; trade, 348; and services, 3,378, of 
which 2,160 were of household workers. There 
were 4,123 men and 1,290 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 
Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
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March were nearly 20 per cent better than in 
the preceding month and 5 per cent better 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of nearly 29 per cent in 
placements over February, and of nearly 8 per 
cent when compared with March, 1927. The 
manufacturing industries and farming were the 
only groups to show declines in placements 
from March last year, and these were small. 
Construction and maintenance and _ services 
showed the largest gains. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
81; logging, 245; farming, 968; construction 
and maintenance, 174; trade, 195; and services, 
1,707, of which 1,280 were of household work- 
ers. Regular placements numbered 1,380 of 
men and 648 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March positions of- 
fered through employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan were 83 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and 21 per cent above the 
corresponding month last year. There was an 
increase in placements of 71 per cent over 
February and of 25 per cent when compared 
with March, 1927. All groups except transpor- 
tation, construction and maintenance and 
trade participated in the gains in placements 
over March last year, those in farming and 
services being the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 74; farming, 1,552; transportation, 
52; construction and maintenance, 183; trade, 
85; and services 1,043, of which 680 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,710 
men and 602 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 60 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
Alberta during March when compared with the 
preceding month and also in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 54 per cent higher than in 
February and nearly 60 per cent above March, 
1927. All industrial groups except manufactur- 
ing participated in the gains in placemenis 
over the corresponding month last year, 
those in farming being the most pronounced. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected included: manufacturing, 
229; logging, 208; farming, 1,782; mining, 49; 
transportation, 50; construction and mainten- 
ance, 328; trade, 87; and services, 812, of 
which 632 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was procured for 2,386 men 
and 432 women during the month. 
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BrITISH COLUMBIA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during March was nearly 36 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and 13 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 47 per cent in 
placements over February and of nearly 18 
per cent over March, 1927. Mining, services 
and trade showed reductions in placements 
from March last year, but all other groups 
showed gains, the most noteworthy being in 
construction and maintenance and farming. 
Most of the placements in the latter group 
were transfers to the Prairie Provinces. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 413; logging, 269; farming, 449: 
mining, 74; transportation, 163; construction 
and maintenance, 647; trade, 98; and services, 
856, of which 491 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,406 men and 283 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,640 placements in regular employment, 
9,659 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 2,075 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,323 travelling to points within the 
same provinces as the despatching office and 
752 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may wish to travel 
to employment at a distance for which no 
workers can be secured locally, 

The Quebec offices transferred 50 bushmen 
at the reduced rate. Hull despatching 39 to 
Sudbury regions and 5 to each of the Cobalt 
and North Bay zones and Montreal one to a 
point within its own zone. 

The number of workers travelling from On- 
tario centres at the special rate was 318, of 
whom, 279 were conveyed to stations within 
the province and 89 to points in other prov- 
inces. Those who profited by the reduced rate 
provincially from North Bay included one 
steel sharpener going to Cobalt, 29 bushmen 
to Timmins and 2 farm labourers to the Brant- 
ford zone, while from Cobalt 3 hand drillers 
and 5 miners went to Port Arthur and 8 cooks, 
2 firemen and one earpenter to Timmins. Sault 
Ste. Marie received one engineer and one fire- 
man from Pembroke, Ottawa 8 hydro labour- 
ers from Toronto, Timmins one farm hand 


from Niagara Falls and Cobalt one cook from 
Hamilton. To points within their respective 
zones Port Arthur transferred 8 bushmen and 
3 building construction labourers, Timmins 4 
machine runners, 2 blacksmiths and 7 mine 
workers, Sudbury 32 bushmen, 6 building con- 
struction labourers and 3 carpenters and Fort 
William 127 bushmen and 29 construction 
labourers. For operations in the mining re- 
gions of the Winnipeg zone 13 shaft miners 
were sent from Sudbury and 19 miners, one 
deck man and one hoisting engineer from 
Cobalt. From Sudbury also 2 miners travelled 
to employment in the Hull zone. The remain- 
ing 3 transfers outside the province were of 2 
coopers going from Hamilton to Montreal and 
of one farm hand from Kingston to Drum- 
heller. 


Transfers from Manitoba offices involved an 
issue of special rate certificates numbering 783, 
of which 440 were provincial and 343 inter- 
provincial. Persons travelling on certificates 
from Winnipeg and destined for points within 
the province included 8 construction labour- 
ers, 2 hotel cooks, one engineer, one track 
foreman, one carpenter, 2 kitchen maids, one 
crane man, one fireman, one camp cook and 
2 bartenders for Dauphin and vicinity, 3 hotel 
workers for Brandon, 43 construction labour- 
ers, 28 rock men, 3 steel sharpeners, 3 cooks, 
one clerk and one hotel porter for stations 
within the Winnipeg zone and 312 farm hands 
and 22 farm household workers for various 
provincial farming localities. In addition 2 
rock men, one labourer and one section man 
went from Dauphin to employment within the 
territory covered by that office. Of those con- 
veyed to points outside the province the Win- 
nipeg office despatched 1388 bushmen, 23 saw- 
yers, 7 teamsters, 3 camp repairers, 2 camp 
cooks, 2 millwrighits, one farm hand and 4 
female hotel workers to stations in the Port 
Arthur zone, 5 section men and one shovel 
man to Saskatoon, 3 female hotel workers to 
Regina, one waitress to Estevan, one kitchen 
maid and one waitress to Prince Albert, one 
cooper to Montreal, 126 farm hands and 3 
farm domestics to Saskatchewan districts and 
19 farm hands to points in Alberta. From the 
Brandon office one farm labourer and one farm 
housekeeper were shipped to the Saskatoon 
zone, 

Of the 177 certificates issued by Saskatche- 
wan offices 174 were granted to persons going 
to employment within the province and 3 to 
other provinees. Provincially 141 of the trans- 
fers were of farm hands and 8 of farm domes- 
tics for various rural parts, the majority of 
whom were granted certificates by the Saska- 
toon and Moose Jaw offices. From Saskatoon 
also 6 bushmen travelled to employment in 
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the Prince Albert zone and from Moose Jaw 
one porter was sent to Regina and one gas 
engineer and one hotel housekeeper to points 
within its own zone. Those transferred from 
Regina included 2 thousekeepers and one 
domestic for Moose Jaw, one auto trimmer, 2 
domestics and one housekeeper for Saskatoon, 
4 bushmen for Yorkton, one blacksmith for 
Swift Current and one housekeeper for Wey- 
burn. The,remainder, 2 teamsters and one 
bushman, were despatched from Prince Albert 
to points within its own zone. The movement 
outside the province was of 2 housekeepers 
and one farm hand, who were sent at the 
special rate from Regina to Edmonton zone. 

Persons in Alberta using reduced rate certi- 
ficates numbered 334, of whom 289 went to em- 
ployment in various parts of the Province and 
45 to outside centres. Of the former, Calgary 
transferred one bushman, one male cook and 
2 male hotel workers to points in the Edmon- 
ton zone, one carpenter and one construction 
cook to Lethbridge, one hotel cook and one 
hotel housekeeper within the Calgary zone and 
64 farm hands and 5 farm domestics to posi- 
tions chiefly in the Calgary, Drumheller and 
Edmonton zones. From Edmonton 74 farm 
hands, 5 farm domestics, 68 lbushmen, 8 miners, 
3 cookees, 10 teamsters, 11 carpenters, one 
mine labourer, one blacksmith, 2 bricklayers, 
one hotel porter, 2 labourers, 3 housekeepers, 
4 cooks, one tailoress, one engineer, one fire- 
man, 6 sawmill workers, one camp cook, and 
2 waitresses all were sent to points within the 
Edmonton zone, 2 farm hands and one miner 
to the Calgary zone, 2 farm hands to Leth- 
bridge and one farm hand to each of the 
Drumheller and Medicine Hat zones. All per- 
sons who travelled outside the province were 
for Saskatchewan farming regions, 37 of whom 
were farm hands and 8 farm domestics, mainly 
for work in the vicinity of Saskatoon. 
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British Columbia offices issued 413 certi- 
ticates for reduced transportation, 140 to pro- 
vincial districts and 273 to points in other 
previnces. Vancouver effected transfers of 113 
persons to points within the province includ- 
ing 7 carpenters, 3 bushmen, 3 gardeners, 2 
engineers, 2 farm labourers, one flunkey, one 
dam labourer, 2 machine drillers, one cook and 
one mucker for the Penticton zone, 19 bush- 
men, 2 farm labourers, 9 miners, one cook, 4 
mining construction labourers and 23 railroad 
construction labourers for the Kamloops zone, 
18 garpenters for Nelson, one steel sharpener 
and one mucker for Prince George, one veneer 
maker for Cranbrook and 5 miners, 3 wait- 
resses, 3 cooks and one farm labourer for em- 
ployment within the Vancouver zone. In ad- 
dition, Prince George despatched 10 sawmill 
labourers, 3 bushmem, 2 bridge men, one en- 
gineer, One river man and 2 axe men, Prince 
Rupert 4 miners and one cook, and Pentiction 
and Nelson each one farm hand to points with- 
in their respective zones. From New West- 
minster also, one carpenter was sent to em- 
ployment in Nelson. The movement to other 
provinces was for the most part of farm labour, 
Alberta receiving 179 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics, Saskatchewan 75 farm hands and 
5 farm household workers and Manitoba 2 
farm hands. Practically all of these travelled 
from Vancouver. The Vancouver office also 
issued certificates to one accountant going to 
Regina, one cook and one housekeeper to 
Moose Jaw, one diamond drill setter to Co- 
balt, one cook and 3 household workers to Ed- 
monton and one domestic to Medicine Hat. 


Of the 2,075 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate 1,103 were conveyed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 886 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 78 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 7 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and one by the Kettle 
Valley Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During March, 1928 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities dur- 
ing March was $14,916,247; this was an in- 
crease of $4,592,842 or 44.5 per cent over the 
February total of $10,323,405, and of $3,202,607 
or 27.3 per cent, as compared with the aggre- 
gate of $11,713,640 reported for the correspond- 
ing month in 1927. The March, 1928, total 
was the highest for that month in the record 
of the 63 cities. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials, continued lower than in 
earlier years of the record. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 1,100 per- 
mits for dwellings valued in excess of $5,100,000 
and for some 2,200 other buildings estimated 
to cost approximately $9,600,000. In Febru- 
ary, authority was given for the erection of 
over 700 dwellings and nearly 1,600 other 
buildings, estimated at approximately $3,400- 
000 and $6,800,000, respectively; the latter in- 
cluded the permit for a grain elevator in Van- 
couver, valued at $2,000,000. 

All provinees except British Columbia re- 
ported increases in the building authorized 
during March as compared with the preceding 
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month. The greatest absolute gain was that 
of $1,871,832 or 45.0 per cent in Ontario, but 
larger proportionate increases were shown in 
the other provinces. 

As compared with March, 1927, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta recorded increases, that of $1,195,742, 
or 76.5 per cent, in Quebec being most pro- 
nounced. There were decreases in New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia, the former show- 
ing a decline of 80.8 per cent and the latter 
of 17.0 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg registered increases as compared 
with the preceding month and also as compared 
with March last year. In Vancouver, on 
the other hand, there were decreases in both 
cymparisons. Of the smaller centres, Halifax, 
Westmount, Belleville, Brantford, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
Port Arthur, St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Nana- 
imo, Prince Rupert and South Vancouver re- 
ported higher totals than in either February, 
1928, or March, 1927. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1928.— 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 63 cities during March, 
and in the first three months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first quarter of the 
same years are also given (1913100). 
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Value of Permits Issued Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

: prices of 

Year In first play building 
In March quarter /first quarter i a 

(1920=100) Guartior 
(1913=100) 
1928......| $14,916,247] $32,952,256 174-3 147-8 
LOD tees 11,713,640} 25,028,353 132-4 147-3 
O26 Feo aia. 10,634,491} 22,493,574 119-0 152-3 
JEEP NA te 8,631,627} 19,921,015 105-7 153-8 
1924, 20.5. 9,493,620} 18,047,999 95-4 167-3 
IY Peer a 9,658,950} 19,478,119 103-0 164-9 
1922 ae 10,615,531) 18,680,173 98-8 161-1 
1921...... 7,290,589) 13,569,512 71-8 207-8 
1920 ore 8,736,675} 18,909,986 100-0 208-1 








The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1928 was higher by 31.7 per cent than the totail 
for the same months of 1927, the previous high 
level of this record of nine years. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
February and March, 1928, and March, 1927. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
BY 63 CITIES 
























Cities March, February, March, 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
P.E.U—Charlottetown|............J............ Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 898,175 21, 240 37,739 
“Halifax. clei 895, 950 21, 240 32,117 
New Glasgow...... Nil Nil Nil 
TOVARCV eee ee 2,225 Nil 5, 622 
New Brunswick..... 36, 467 18, 950 190,313 
'Fredericton........ 1 Nil 386 
“Monetons. asc <cue, 11, 650 Nil 158,020 
MOUCIOMMU Wane aan e 24,817 18, 950 31, 907 
Quebec............... 3,407,888 | 1,714,808 2,212,146 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 2,695,020 | 1,302,385 1, 218, 720 
*Quebect un ya. 277, 943 44,273 510, 206 
Shawinigan Falls... 1, 600 Nil 23, 765 
*Sherbrooke........ 28, 850 11, 600 27, 705 
*Three Rivers...... 36,375 80,350 271, 825 
*Westmount........ 368,100 275, 200 159, 925 
Ontario.............. 6,031,074 | 4,159,242 6,029, 261 
Belleville.......... 10, 275 100 7,450 
*Brantford.......... 51, 864 12,979 33, 895 
Chatham 455. 26,225 13, 100 35, 600 
*Fort William....... 20, 480 537, 300 24, 960 
algayey ew t 4,736 2,795 28, 840 
*“Guellpln on) ade, 43,195 22,085 54,981 . 
*Hamilton, 90 1,115, 400 238, 750 377,500 
*Kingston..J.. eee 71, 830 14,170 24, 734 
*Kitchener.......... 48,049 6,531 39, 649 
*Wlondon jer te 209, 535 101, 800 224,755 
Niagara Falls...... 201,471 20, 660 197,038 
SA War ere 291, 850 106, 625 225,150 
*Ottawa. se sere 46, 250 59, 590 244, 275 
Owen Sound....... Nil 7,200 22,075 
*Peterboro.......... 3, 245 17,860 9,310 
*Port Arthurs. .s... 155, 080 10,175 42,380 
"Stratford: ).0. oa), 4,000 965 15,555 
*St. Catharines..... 38, 300 25,475 82, 284 
*St. Thomas........ 1,105 1,000 6,540 
Sarniqeee.<i jolene 64,015 12, 925 96, 292 
Ontarisc— 
Sault Ste. Marie... 7, 630 9,850 41, 250 
*Toronto fe lei Se cate sthtehue 2, 787, 485 2, 452, 407 2, 261,312 
York and East 
York Townships. 225, 850 232, 800 508,050 
Welland: tease, 7,000 7,000 98, 455 
*Windsorecc 3.0.2 312, 955 164, 800 822,315 
Bore ye ae Se 21,350 11,525 85,115 
Riverside......... 21,850 19, 400 74, 625 
Sandwich......... 65,100 4,100 115, 515 
Walkerville....... 47,000 43,000 202,000 
Woodstock......... 17,949 2,275 27,360 
Manitoba............ 1,294, 444 395, 100 598,072 
*Brandons.c4 04 oe 7,044 11,050 25, 602 
St. Boniface........ 96, 800 19, 750 25,420 
*Winnipes 7 tae &. 1,190, 600 364, 300 547,050 
Saskatchewan....... 945, 815 131, 625 281,305 
*Moose Jaw aietevate 40a:/ane le 555 2, 150 9, 445 
*Reging.4...0 0... 231, 910 97,775 121, 205 
*Saskatoon......... 706, 350 31,700 150, 655 
Aletta oc eb otoe, 519, 386 372, 805 216, 633 
SCalearya ut 293, 626 328, 730 119,013 
*Edmonton......... 197,545 27, 835 82,750 
Lethbridge........ 21,750 15, 455 11,035 
Medicine Hat...... 6,465 785 3, 835 
British Columbia....| 1,782,998 3,509, 625 2,148,171 
Kamloops............. 3,575 9,400 35, 749 
Nanaimo.......... 7,150 4,100 3, 290 
*New Westminster.. 54, 250 147,300 127, 460 
Prince Rupert...... 80, 900 3,825 6,550 
*Vancouver......... 836,970 | 2,530, 930 875, 835 
Point Grey........ 457, 230 516, 780 766, 870 
North Vancouver.. 20,360 46,000 28, 464 
South Vancouver... 222,545 131,300 119, 900 
*Victoria........... 100,018 120, 000 184, 053 
Total—63 cities....... 14,916,247 | 10,323,405] 11,713,640 
*Total—35 cities....... 12,038, 601 9,082, 655 8, 923,561 


1 Report not received. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD JANUARY 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter January to March, 
1928, showed improvement over that effected 
during the corresponding quarter of 1927, as 
there was an increase of over 4 per cent in the 
vacancies offered and of nearly 5 per cent in 
the placements effected in regular and casual 
employment. All groups, except logging and 
finance, registered gains in both instances. In 
the former there were marked declines, but in 
finance the contractions were nominal only. 
The most noteworthy gains occurred in con- 
struction and maintenance and in services. All 
provinces, except Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
showed increases under both comparisons, re- 
ductions in logging being the determining 
factor in the decline shown in Quebec. The 
accompanying table gives the vacancies and 
placements in the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period January to March, 
1928. 
From the chart on page 509 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 


ment offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curves representing the ratio 
of vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications rose steadily throughout the quar- 
ter. Though the levels reached during Janu- 
ary of this year were not so high as those re- 
corded in January a year ago, yet at the close 
of the quarter under review the level of vacan- 
cies was about 5 points higher than that shown 
for the latter half of March, 1927, while the 
curve of placements was over 7 points above 
that attained during the corresponding period 
last year. During the period January to 
March, 1928, there was a ratio of 67.9 vacan- 
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SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
TO MARCH, 1928 


cies and 62.7 placements for each one hundred 
applications for employment as compared with 
66.9 vacancies and 61.0 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. The average 
number of applications registered daily during 
the quarter under review was 1,354, of posi- 
tions offered 919, and of placements effected 
850, in contrast with the daily average of 1,334 
applications, 892 vacancies and 814 placements 
in regular and casual employment during the 
first quarter of 1927. 


During the three months January to March, 
1928, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 69,969 references 'to positions 
and had effected a total of 65,379 placements, 
of which 40,820 were in regular employment 
and 24,559 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 30,366 were of men and 
10,454 of women, while casual work was found 
for 13,701 men and 10,858 women. A compari- 
son with the same period of 1927 shows that 
61,842 placements were then made, of which 
40,616 were in regular employment and 21,226 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 72,651 men and 31,578 women, a total of 
104,229, in contrast with the registration of 
101,346 during the same period of 1927. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the first 
quarter of 1928 of 70,763 positions, of which 
45,177 were for men and 25,586 for women, as 
compared with 67,767 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding period of 
1927) 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of March, 
1928. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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i) WIGAN AA aR ee Mee UO eleel nN Aal | el 796 281 665 225 451} 2,210] 2,014 56}20, 724]12,007| 7,816 
Women eal. eee) Cee Oe ie a Ua 931 179 985 182 771| 1,705} 1,403 1]10,334} 3,608} 4,132 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month. A monthly summary of this infor- 
‘mation is also published, and this summary is 
reproduced below, showing the employment 
situation during March. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend of 
employment throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of publi- 
cation. The statement contained in the April 
issue relates to the situation existing in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 


\ 


Great Britain 


Employment showed a continued steady im- 
provement during March. There were further 
seasonal increases in the numbers employed 
in the building trades and public works con- 
tracting, in the allied industries of brick, tile, 
and cement manufacture, in woodworking and 
furniture making, and in the tailoring and 
dressmaking trades. There was also an im- 
provement in the pottery, glass bottle, motor 
vehicle, rubber, tinplate, and wool textile in- 
dustries, and in the shipping service. In coal 
mining, a slight increase in the numbers wholly 
unemployed was more than balanced by a de- 
crease in the numbers temporarily stopped. On 
the other hand, employment showed a slight 
decline at coke-oven and by-product works, 
in iron and steel manufacture, in the ship- 
building and ship-repairing industry, in the 
linen industry, and in the dock, canal, river, 
etc., service. 

Among the workpeople (aged 16-64 inclusive, 
and numbering approximately 11,800,000) in- 
sured against unemployment under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the percentage unemployed 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), in all industries 
taken together was 9.6 at 26th March, 1928, 
as compared with 10.4 at 20th February, 1928, 
and 9.8 at 21st March, 1927. | 

The percentage wholly unemployed was 7.7 
at 26th March, 1928, as compared with 8.2 at 
20th February, 1928; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 1.9 as compared with 
2.2. The total number of applicants for em- 
ployment registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 26th 
March, 1928, was approximately 1,063,000 of 


whom 858,000 were men and 146,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls. 
At 27th February, 1928, it was 1,139,000, of 
whom 911,000 were men and 158,000 were 
women; and at 28th March, 1927, it was 1,115- 
000, of whom 905,000 were men and 153,000 
were women.* 


United States 


According to the April issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review, employment in manufacturing 
industries in the United States increased 1.5 
per cent in February, 1928, as compared with 
January, 1928, and pay-roll totals increased 
4.9 per cent. These increases more than over- 
came the decreases in both items reported in 
January, which were mainly due to inventory 
taking and repairs, so that employment in 
February stood at a higher level than it has 
since November while pay-roll totals were 
greater than at any tame since October. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for February, 1928, is 85.5, as compared 
with 84.2 for January, 1928, 85.1 for Decem- 
ber, 1927, and 91.0 for February, 1927; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for February, 
1928, is 90, as compared with 85.8 for January, 
1928, 89.3 for December, 1927, and 96.4 for 
February, 1927. 

The data for February, 1928, are based on 
reports from 10,807 representative establish- 
ments in 54 of the chief manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. These establish- 
ments in February had 2,984,424 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were 
$80,904,364. 


Employment in January and February.— 
Thirty-nine of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in February than in January, 
and 89 industries reported increased pay-roll 
totals, although the two lists of industries 
were not in every instance identical. 

Notable increases in employment were as 
follows:—9.5 per cent in the automobile in- 
dustry, 3.3 per cent in iron and steel, 16.5 per 
cent in fertilizers, 13.8 per cent in stoves, and 
4.1 per cent in automobile tires. Other indus- 
tries showing marked improvement in employ- 
ment were: slaughtering and meat packing, 
sugar refining, silk goods, clothing, foundry 
and machine shop products, pottery, stamped 





*The Lasour GAzeTre, April, 1928, quoted a 
note (page 386) by Sir William H. Beveridge, 
director of the London School of Economics, de- 
scribing the basis of the official estimate of un- 
employment in Great Britain. 
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ware, carriages, agricultural implements, and 
pianos. Decreases in employment were not 
of any great size in any industry. Cotton and 
woollen goods both fell off slightly as did saw- 
mills, paper and pulp, cement, and electrical 
machinery and supplies. Ship-building showed 
a decrease of over 5 per cent. 

It is indicated that substantial gains in em- 
ployment were shown in February in 9 of the 
12 groups of industries, the vehicle group lead- 
ing with a gain of 4.4 per cent; the lumber 
group showed no change; the paper groups a 
slight decrease, and the group of miscellaneous 
industries a loss of 1.6 per cent. 

The vehicle and iron and steel groups of 
industries reported gains in pay-roll totals of 
13.8 per cent and 9.6 per cent respectively. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions re- 
ported both increased employment and _ in- 
creased pay-roll totals in February. These in- 
creases were especially marked in both the 
East North Central and the West North Cen- 
tral divisions, and also in the East South Cen- 
tral division. 


Employment in 1927 and 1928—A section of 
the chapter on the trend of employment deals 
with a comparison of employment and pay- 
roll totals in February, 1928, and February, 
1927. The level of employment in manufac- 
turing industries in February, 1928, was 6 per 
cent below the level of employment in Febru- 
ary, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 6.6 per cent 
lower. 

Comparing conditions in February, 1928, 
with February, 1927, decreased employment is 
shown in each of the 12 groups of industries. 
The outstanding decreases occurred in the 


miscellaneous, iron and steel, stone-clay-glass, 
and lumber groups, and the smallest decreases 
in the food, paper, tobacco, textile, and vehicle 
groups. 

The food group of industries, as a whole, re- 
ported an increase of 1.7 per cent in pay-roll 
totals, but the remaining 11 groups reported 
decreased pay-roll totals ranging from 0.3 per 
cent in the paper group to 15.8 per cent in the 
group of miscellaneous industries. 

The notable increases in separate industries 
over this 12-month period again were made in 
the automobile industry—6.4 per cent in em- 
ployment and 14.1 per cent in pay-roll totals— 
followed by agricultural implements, rubber 
tires, rubber boots and shoes, fertilizers, flour, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and silk goods, 
with substantial though smaller increases. 

The pronounced decreases in employment 
from February, 1927, to February, 1928, ap- 
peared in the ship-building (29 per cent), 
petroleum refining (18 per cent), piano, steam 
railroad car building and repairing, cast iron 
pipe, foundry and machine shop products, 
steam fittings, and stove (10.6 per cent) indus- 
tries. The iron and steel industry had dropped 
6.9 per cent of its employees, and woolen and 
worsted goods and saw mills each had 8.3 per 
cent fewer employees. 

The East North Central geographic division 
showed a slight increase in employment over 
this 12-month period, but the remaining eight 
divisions had fewer employees at the end of 
the period than at the beginning, the losses 
having been greatest in the West South Cen- 
tral, Middle Atlantic, and New England divis- 
ions and smallest in the West North Central, 
South Atlantic, and Pacific divisions. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN NOVA SCOTIA COAL MINERS, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26, AND THE PRINCIPAL 
MINE OPERATORS 


AN agreement was signed on May 8, 1928, 
between the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, representing the coal 
miners employed by the subsidiary companies 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation, Limi- 
ted, operating coal mines in both Cape Breton 
Island and the mainland, namely, the Acadia 
Coal Company Limited, Stellarton, in Pictou 
County; the Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Company, Springhill, in Cumberland County; 
the Dominion Coal Company Limited, Glace 
Bay, in Cape Breton Island; and the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
Sydney Mines, in Cape Breton Island. The 
agreement previously in effect expired on 
January 31, 1928, and negotiations for a re- 


newal have been in progress since the latter 
part of 1927. The text of the expired agree- 
ments with the four companies is practically 
identical in each case with the exception of the 
wage scales, datal and piece rates, and was 
printed in the Lazour Gazerre for April, 1926, 
pp. 388-3892. 

The new agreements are substantially renew- 
als of these with certain additions, and are to 
be in effect from Feb. 1, 1928, to Jan. 31, 1930. 

The miners, following the District Conven- 
tion, November 29, 1927, had proposed in- 
creases In wages of 20 per cent for all datal 
miners at $4 per day and less, 15 per cent for 
datal men between $4 and $4.75, and 10 per 
cent increase for datal men above $4.75 per 
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day and for all contract miners, and the oper- 
ators maintained their inability to meet such 
higher mining costs. The expiring agreement, 
like the present, had been based upon the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the Provincial Government, 
October 31, 1925, of which Sir Andrew Rea 
Duncan, Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the British Mines Department, was 
chairman, printed as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1926. In Section 
2, the Commission recommended that in 
future wages should be “in accordance with 
the ability of the industry to pay, as deter- 
mined by the proceeds of the coal operations.” 

In Sections 16 and 17 the Commission 
recommended provisions for adjusting the pay- 
ment to the mine employees according to the 
proceeds from the coal mining operations sep- 
arately and to have the books of the coal 
operators gone over by accountants on behalf 
of the employees. During the negotiations 
the union representatives maintained that as 
a result of market conditions the corporation 
could afford to increase the wages, the officers 
of the corporation not agreeing. On the last 
day of January, the agreement expiring, both 
parties agreed that work should continue under 
the terms of the expiring agreement while 
negotiations were carried on. Shortly after 
this there was a change in the controlling in- 
terests of the corporation and several new 
directors were chosen. Negotiations were re- 
sumed between the new officers and the union 
but did not at once result in any settlement, 
and were, indeed, about to be broken off when, 
through the efforts of the Minister of Labour, 
the Honourable Peter Heenan, there was fur- 
ther consultation, and following a conference 
at Montreal on March 24 the basis of an agree- 
ment was reached. Subsequently the represen- 
tatives of both parties proceeded with the 
draft of the agreements for the four coal com- 
panies and these were agreed to on April 5. 
The agreements were submitted to a referen- 
dum of the miners on April 19 and approved 
by a vote of 7,182 in favour, with 1,494 against, 
a majority of 5,688. 

The arrangement is that profits from coal 
operations above those for 1927 (approximately 
$1,000,000) up to $300,000 are to be divided 
among the datal miners below $4.00 per day 
and of any additional profits 25 per cent is to 
be divided among all the miners. A prelimin- 
ary distribution of $12,500 per month from 
January to October is to be made and at the 
end of the year the remainder of the miners’ 
share is to be paid out. Early in May the 
amounts for the period January to May were 
distributed, amounting to 10 cents per day for 
those on day wages from $3.25 to $3.50 per 


day, 8 cents per day for those up to $3.70 per 
day and 6 cents per day for those up to $4.00. 

The following is the text of the agreement 
with the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
the text of the others being practically iden- 
tical, and the attached memorandum of the 
basis of the agreement and the day wage 
schedules for the four coal companies are in- 
cluded. 


Agreement between the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and District No. 
26, of the United Mine Workers 


of America 


Preamble—This agreement is made on the 
basis, and in accordance with the terms of the 
Royal Commission, composed of Sir Andrew Rae 
Dunean, Chairman, Major Hume Cronyn and 
Reverend H. P. McPherson, D.D., dated Janu- 
ary 8th, 1926. 

The parties hereto agree that during the 
period of this agreement, the scale of wages for 
labour shall be as set forth in the schedules 
attached thereto. 

This agreement is also made on the basis of 
and in accordance with the terms of the memor- 
andum attached to the schedule of wages cover- 
ing arrangements arrived at between the Presi- 
dent and others representing the Corporation 
and members of the U. M. W. Executive, April 
2nd and 3rd, 1928. 


No. 1. Hours of Labour:—The collieries will 
commence to hoist coal at 7 a.m. at which time 
all the men must be in the mine. The day’s 
work will cease at 3 o’clock, when all arrange- 
ments will be available for conveying men to the 
surface. The surface men around the bankhead 
and screens, associated with the handling of 
coal, are to be on duty between the hours of 7 
a.m. and 3 p.m., and for a short time after, if 
necessary, for the purpose of attending to such 
duties as will facilitate their own work, such 
time not to exceed a half hour. The standard 
of other surface labour around the collieries to 
be from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. with half an hour for 
dinner. Where continuous attendance is re- 
quired, the shifts will be eight (8) hours both 
surface and underground. 


No. 2, Observance of Mining Laws: This con- 
tract shall conform to existing mining laws in 
the province of Nova Scotia, and both parties 
aut to co-operate in the observance of said 
laws. 


No. 3. No Stoppage of Work:—It is dis- 
tinctly understood and agreed that in case of 
all disputes and grievances of every nature aris- 
ing under this contract, the mines shall continue 
to work pending settlement. 


No. 4. Method of Settling Disputes:—(a) 
There shall be a Pit Committee consisting of 
three men at each mine, two of them must be 
practical coal miners. 


(b) The duties of the mine committee shall 
be confined to the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween the mine manager and the miners or mine 
labourers arising out of this agreement, or any 
district or local agreement made in connection 
therewith. 

(c) When any grievance or grievances arise 
between the mine manager and the miners or 
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mine labourers and they fail to reach an agree- 
ment, the miners or mine labourers, shall refer 
the grievance or grievances to the Pit Commit- 
tee, and should they fail to reach an agreement 
with the mine manager, they shall refer griev- 
ance or grievances to the Local Superintendent 
and the District Executive should they fail to 
reach an agreement the grievance or grievances 
shall be referred to the General Manager and 
the District Executive. 


(d) It is contrary to the spirit and intent of 
this Clause for any employee to attempt to, or 
to lay any mine or section of the mine idle for 
the purpose of forcing a settlement of any griev- 
ance. 


No. 5. Duties of the Pit Committee:—The 
Pit Committee in the discharge of its duties 
shall under no circumstances go around the mine 
for any cause whatever unless called upon by 
the Mine Manager or his representatives and by 
a miner or Company man who may have a griev- 
ance he cannot settle with the Mine Manager or 
his representative; however, it is mandatory for 
the Mine Manager or his representative and the 
miner or Company man affected to make a re- 
quest for the Pit Committee to come to the place 
or places where the grievance is at once, so that 
a thorough investigation can be made and ad- 
justment of grievance made if possible. 

Any Pit Committee-man who shall attempt to 
execute any local rule or procedure in conflict 
with any provision of this contract, or any made 
in pursuance hereof, shall be forthwith deposed 
as a Committee-man. The foregoing shall not 
be construed to prohibit the Pit Committee 
from looking after the matter of membership, 
dues and initiation in any proper manner. 

Members of the Pit Committee employed as 
day men shall not leave their places of duty dur- 
ing working hours, except by permission of the 
Company, or in cases inyolving a stoppage of 
the mine. 


No. 6. Hiring, Discharging and Time to be 
Paid for:—(a) The management of the mine, 
the direction of the working force, and the right 
to hire and discharge are vested exclusively in 
the operator, and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge these rights. It is 
not the intention of this provision to encourage 
the discharge of employees or the refusal of em- 
ployment to applicants because of personal pre- 
judice or activity in matters affecting the United 
Mine Workers of America. If any employee 
shall be discharged or suspended by the manage- 
ment, and it is claimed that an injustice has 
been done him, an investigation, to be conducted 
by the parties and in the manner set forth in 
Section 4, shall be taken up promptly and if it 
is proved an injustice has been done the man- 
agement shall reinstate said employee and pay 
him full compensation for the time he has been 
suspended and out of employment. 


NotEe.—Our understanding of Paragraph “A,” 
Section No. 6, relating to “Discharge” is that no 
man shall be discharged except for sufficient 
cause other than personal prejudice or activity 
in matters relating to the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


(b) Provided that if at the end of five days 
after the discharge of an employee who claims 
an injustice has been done him, and an investi- 
gation has not been made and a final decision 
reached within that time. such discharged em- 
ployee will be given employment pending the 
final disposition of the case. 


If the discharged employee be a miner, the 
employment given under this clause will be his 
regular working place, and, if a day man, he 
will be given such employment at day work 
as the management elects and that he is com- 
petent to perform, if such employment takes a 
lower rate of wages than that at which he was 
employed at the time of his discharge and the 
final decision of the case be in his favour, he 
will be paid in the final compensation and ad- 
justment of the case at the same rate of wages 
he was receiving at the time he was discharged. 


(c) In order that the no dispute will arise, 
it is hereby agreed that the foregoing para- 
graph of this section shall be construed that 
day men shall receive the scale wage for the 
work at which they were employed when sus- 
pended and miners $4.15 per day. 


(d) When the foreman, as provided for in 
Paragraph “A” of this section, directs an 
employee to do labour, the scale of wages being 
lower than his regular scale, he shall be paid 
the wage scale as paid for labour from which 
he was transferred during time employed. 


(e) No member of the United Mine Workers 
of America shall be denied employment except 
for sufficient cause other than personal preju- 
dice or activity in matters affecting the United 
Mine Workers of America, and when an appli- 
cant for work is denied employment and it is 
claimed by him an injustice has been done said 
applicant, investigation shall be conducted by 
the tribunals and in the manner set forth in 
Section No. 4 for the adjustment of grievances, 
and shall be taken up promptly. If it is proven 
an injustice has been done, the mine manage- 
ment shall give employment to said applicant. 
The reasons assigned for not employing said 
applicant shall be set forth during the investi- 
gation. It is understood and agreed that the 
taking-up and investigation of discharge of ap- 
plicant case will take precedence over all other 
cases except shutdowns and no list shall be 
kept for the purpose of regulating the employ- 
ment of applicants in violation of this contract. 


(f) It is provided, however, the above pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to a man 
that is a menace to the safety of the lives of 
himself or other employees in such mine. Nei- 
ther shall it apply to an applicant who is in- 
competent to perform such labour or to men 
who continue to neglect their work, or for any 
other justifiable cause, for such refusal of em- 
ployment, and no one shall be considered as 
coming under the provisions of above para- 
eraphs who, when making application for work, 
is at the time employed elsewhere, or has an 
application for work pending at another mine. 


(g) It is understood and agreed that the 
Company shall select its day and monthly men, 
based upon their qualifications and fitness for 
the work to be performed, provided, however, 
an applicant claiming he has been discriminated 
against shall have the right of appeal as pro- 
vided for in Paragraph “FE” of this section 
and a hearing and final disposition of said ap- 
peal shall be made in conformity with Para- 
eraphs “E” and “F” of this section. It is 
further provided that no day or monthly men 
employed at such work shall be transferred to 
mining ahead of any applicant waiting for 
employment as a miner, at the time said day 
or monthly man was employed. 
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(h) It is agreed that when a boy reaches 
the age of eighteen years, the management has 
the right to move him along to a higher ciassi- 
fication of work, provided he is capable of per- 
forming such work. 


No. 7. Day Men to Perform Work Assigned 
Them.—All day men shall do any class of work 
in or .around the mine that the management 
may require of them; provided, however, he is 
paid scale price for such work, no man trans- 
ferred to other work shall be paid less than his 
regular wages, any man transferred to other 
work carrying a higher rate of wages shall be 
paid the higher rate. 


No. 8. Miners Requested to Fill Place of 
Other Employees—When a miner shall be re- 
quested to fill the place of another employee, he 
shall receive the rate of wages paid for miners 
which is $4.15, and each and every miner when 
ealled upon, who is competent to perform such 
work, shall take his turn in performing the 
work assigned him by the management for the 
day in question. 


No. 9. Any Employee Absenting Himself 
from Work—Any employee absenting himself 
from work two days and not reporting for work 
on the morning of the third day, shall forfeit his 
right to his working place, unless excused by the 
Mine Manager, but shall be given another place 
in turn; provided, however, this shall not apply 
in case of sickness. 


No. 10. In Case Men Refuse to Continue at 
Work Because of a Grievance—If any man re- 
fuses to continue at work because of a grievance 
which has not been taken up for adjustment in 
the manner provided herein, and such action 
shall seem likely to impede the operation of the 
mine, the Mine Committee, when called upon 
by the Mine Manager, shall immediately fur- 
nish a man or men to take such vacant place 
or places, in order that the mine may continue 
at work, and it shall be the duty of any mem- 
ber or members of the United Mine Workers 
who may be called upon, provided he is com- 
petent, when called upon by the Mine Manager, 
and Mine Committee, to immediately take the 
place or places assigned to him or them-in pur- 
suance thereof. 


No. 11. No Grievance To Be Taken Up When 
Mine is Idle in Violation of Contract—Under 
no circumstances shall a grievance be taken up 
for adjustment during a suspension of work in 
violation of this contract. 


No. 12. Falls in Working Places—Where a 
fall occurs in any working place, and which 
prevents the miner or miners from working at 
the face, the official in charge of the section, 
on being notified by the workmen, will imme- 
diately make arrangements to have the same 
cleaned up, providing he deems it advisable to 
do so. This work, when done by the miner, to 
be paid at rate of miners taken out of place. 


No. 13. Deficient Work—lf any place in a 
mine becomes deficient for any reason other 
than the intervention of stone, the management 
and the men affected shall agree on a rate to 
be paid, while the place is deficient. Should 
they fail to agree, the men concerned shall con- 
tinue to work in the place at the rate paid 
miners taken from place, which is $4.15 per 
day, until such time as they elect to go on the 
regular rate of the place. 


No. 14. Check Weighman.—Miners may elect 
a checkweighman, who must be an employee in 
or around the mine at the time and for at 
least three (3) months previous to his election, 
and the Company shall furnish him with a 
check number and he shall credit to his number 
the portion of coal checked off or deductions 
made from each and every man due to pay the 
check weighman for his day’s work, or part of 
day, to pay, his wages. 

The Company shall give any man so elected 
a place in or around the mine at the end of 
his labours as check weighman. 


WO.) Lo; Re-employment of Officers—The 
Company agrees that all men leaving their em- 
ployment to accept elected or appointed posi- 
tions with the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, will, at the expiration of their official 
duties, be given employment at the mine. 


No. 16. Maintenance Men During Suspension 
of Mining—In case of either local or general 
suspension of mining, either at the expiration 
of this contract or otherwise, the engineers, fire- 
men, pumpmen, fanmen and such other main- 
tenance men necessary to protect the mines shall 
not suspend work, except at the option of the 
operator, but shall fully protect all the Com- 
pany’s property under their care and operate 
fans and pumps and lower and hoist such men 
or supplies as may be required to protect the 
Company’s property and any and all coal neces- 
sary to keep up steam at the Company’s coal 
plants. But, it is understood and agreed that 
the operator will not ask them to hoist any 
coal produced by non-union labour for sale in 
the market. The operator, at his option, to 
retain only such engineers, firemen, pumpmen, 
fanmen and such other maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the mines as are required, but 
with the understanding that all of the engineers, 
firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and such other main- 
tenance men necessary to protect the mines em- 
ployed at the time of the suspension shall be 
those regularly engaged at maintenance work. 
The operator will not employ officials on con- 
tinuous service positions. 

Should the interest of the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mines, be directly 
involved in any issue at the expiration of this 
contract, and any engineers, firemen, pumpmen, 
fanmen and such other maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the mines cease work, the United 
Mine Workers of America will provide compe- 
tent men to perform the emergency work above 
recited at the scale price in effect at the time 
of the suspension, subject to any subsequent 
settlement. 


No. 17. Changes of Contract—It is agreed 
that during the life of this contract nothing shall 
be done to decrease the earning power of the 
employees, or to increase the cost of production 
to the Company, also, it is hereby understood 
that no custom or condition in effect at any 
mine can be changed unless mutually agreed to 
by both parties to the contract. 


No. 18. New Work.—When the development 
of a new mine is begun during the period of this 
agreement, or new machinery or methods of 
handling the products is installed, a scale of 
wages covering the labour at such new mines 
and under such changed conditions will be the 
same as in other mines in the neighbourhood 
where similar conditions exist. Where no simi- 
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lar conditions exist, a scale of wages and condi- 
tions will be made by the District Executive 
and the representatives of the Company. 


No. 19. 
tract—Men who were formerly working on local 
contract will be given an opportunity to get to 
the coal face wherever and whenever possible. 


No. 20. Recognizing the Pit Committee —The 
Company will recognize the Pit Committee in 
the discharge of their duties, as provided for in 
this agreement. 


No. 21. Check-off—(a) The Company agrees 
to check off all dues, fines and initiations from 
all members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, employed in and around the collieries, 
also check-offs for assessments or levies for 
strictly United Mine Workers’ purposes, author- 
ity to make such deductions to be given the 
Company by the President and Secretary of Dis- 
trict No. 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
such authorities to state the purpose for which 
the assessment or levy is to be made. 


. (b) The maximum amount to be deducted for 
United Mine Workers’ purposes in any one 
month shall not exceed Five Dollars. 


No. 22. Deaths and Funerals—(a) In the 
event of an instantaneous death by accident in 
the mine, employees shall have the»privilege of 
discontinuing work for the remainder of that 
day only. Work, at the option of the operator 
shall be resumed the day following and continue 
thereafter. 


(b) In ease the operators elect to operate the 
mines on the day of the funeral of the deceased 
as above, or where death has resulted from an 
accident in the mine, individual employees may, 
at their option, absent themselves from work 
for the purpose of attending such funeral, but 
not otherwise, each member of the United Mine 
Workers of America employed at the mine at 
which the deceased member was employed, shall 
contribute Fifty Cents (50c) and the Operators 
Fifty Dollars ($50) for the benefit of the family 
of the deceased or his legal representatives, to 
be collected through the office of the Company. 


(c) Except in case of fatal accidents. as above, 
the mine shall in no case be thrown idle because 
of any death or funeral, but in the case of the 
death of any employee of the Company or mem- 
ber of his family, any individual miner may, at 
his option, absent himself from work for the 
purpose of attending such funeral, but not other- 
wise. 

‘No. 23. Violation of Agreement—No laws or 
rules shall be made by any local union or group 
of local unions in violation of this contract, 
joint agreements to have precedence over Na- 
tional, District and Local constitutions. 


No. 24. Preparation of Coal—tThe ability of 
the Company to sell coal and to pay wages being 
recognized as largely dependent upon the coal 
being clean and marketable, it is mutually agreed 
and understood that the miners will produce 
their coal in such manner as not to increase the 
percentage of fine coal, either by carelessness 
or the use of unnecessarily large quantities of 
powder, and will load coal free as nets from 
all impurities. 


No. 25. Price of Workmen’s Goat -awioris 
men will be supplied with run-of-mine coal at 
$3.65 per ton at the mine or coal yard. 

Where it is necessary to transport the coal 
over a railway in order to make delivery, the 
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cost of transportation shall be added to the 
price. 


No. 26. Sections of Mines Shut Down In- 
definitely —It is agreed wherein any section of a 
mine is shut down for an indefinite period, that 
the opportunity of a division of the work will 
be given to each and every man thrown out of 
employment. However, it is understood the 
question must be taken up with the management 
and an understanding reached as to the method 
that may be put into effect. 


No. 27. Application of this Agreement.—The 
terms of this agreement apply only to men who 
are members of the United Mine Workers of 
America working in and around the mines and 
all who are eligible to membership in the United 
Mine Workers of America as set forth in the 
Constitution of the International Union. 


No. 28. Expiration of Contract—The con- 
tract is in effect from February 1, 1928, and will 
continue in full force and effect until January 
31, 1930, and from year to year thereafter, un- 
less notification to reopen contract is served by 
either of the parties hereto, such notification to 
be served not later than October lst in any year 
later than the year 1928. 

Upon receipt of such notification, the parties 
hereto agree to meet immediately thereafter 
with the object of adjusting any matters requir- 
ing attention in the present contract or of mak- 
ing a new contract. 


No. 29. Obligations—(a) All provisions and 
terms of this contract are hereby mutually 
agreed to by and between the Coal Company 
and all the miners of District No. 26 and signed 
by the representatives of the parties hereto, 
who have been duly authorized to execute the 
same on behalf of the Dominion Coal Company 
and on behalf of District No. 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, respectively. 


(b) That the fulfilment of this agreement en- 
tered into is guaranteed by the International 
Union and the fulfilment of joint agreements en- 
tered into is guaranteed by the officers of the 
District, and it is their duty to see that all such 
agreements are carried out both in the letter 
and in the spirit. 


Proposal Upon Which New Contract is Based 


“On April 2 at a conference held between 
the U.M.W. Executive and President McNaught, 
J. H. Gundy, J. E. MeLurg, and H. J. McCann, 
Mr. pea ant made the following written pro- 
posal: 


“1. That all additional profit made during 
1928 and 1929 above 1927 profits up to $300,000 
shall go exclusively to the men and be distrib- 
uted to the lower paid datal men on a basis to 
be agreed upon forthwith. 


“2. Tn addition to the above, 25 per cent of 
any further profits realized shall be paid pro 
rata to all of the men who work at least 85 
per cent of the available time during the season 
of open navigation (excepting time lost due to 
sickness and accidents.) 

“3. This arrangement to continue until Janu- 
ary 31, 1930, and so long thereafter as may 
be mutually agreed upon. 

“On the afternoon of the 3rd inst. the follow- 
ing details were agreed to: 

“4 The U.M.W. Executive and the Company 
representatives will arrange a scale of wages 
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for the low paid datal men, increasing the total 
amount they will earn per annum by $300,000 
if the profits for 1928 exceed those for 1927 by 
$300.000. 

“5. Although the new contract will date from 
February 1, 1928, to January 31, 1930, it was 
agreed that the basis will be the profits earned 
during the fiscal years January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1928, and Janwary 1, 1929, to 
December 31, 1929. 

“6. (a) The Company agreed to pay during 
the year 1928, $125,000 of its profits to the low 
paid men, on the following schedule: — 


January.. $12,500 
February.. 12,500 
March.. 12,500 
April.. 12,500 
May.. 12,500 
June.. 12,500 
July.. 12,500 
PRAT ce 12,500 
September. . 12,500 
October.. 12,500 


(b) It was agreed that as two or three weeks 
will elapse before the contract can be submitted 
to the men for approval by vote, the payment 
of $50,000 for the months of January, February, 
March and April would be made to the men as 
early in May as possible, after the contract had 
been voted on favourably by the men. This 
payment will be made on the basis of the num- 
ber of days worked during January, February, 
March and April. 


(c) The subsequent monthly payments will 
also be distributed on the basis of the number 
of days worked during the previous month. 


(d) By December 15 the Company will have 
a general idea of what its profits for the current 
year will be and if the indications are the 
profits will be in excess of $125,000 over the 
profits for 1927, the Company will make a 
further distribution on or before December 22 
on the basis of the number of days worked 
from January 1 to November 30. 


(e) The profits of the Company for the year 
under review will be definitely known by Janu- 
ary 15 following and between that and the end 
of the month the final distribution of profits up 
to and including $300,000 in excess of the profits 
for 1927 will be distributed to the men affected 
on the same basis. 


(f) Twenty-five per cent of all profits if 
earned in excess of $300,00 for the year, over 
the profits of 1927 will be distributed on a per- 
centage basis, based on the earnings of all men 
on regular schedule and contract rates, who 
have worked at least 85 per cent of the avail- 
able time during the season of open navigation, 
excepting the time lost as under: 


Sickness and accident according to compensa- 
tion and relief fund records. 

Saturday night shift work. 

Men regularly employed who report for work 
and who for any cause are prevented from 
working. 

Men off work on U.M.W. business. Records 
of these to be submitted by Sec’y.-Treas. of 
District at end of each month. 


For the purpose of this agreement, the open 
season of navigation will be from May 1 to 
November 30 -each year and this will apply to 
all employees of the Dominion Coal Company 


and the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
covered by this agreement. This distribution of 
25 per cent will apply to all employees of the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company and 
the Acadia Coal Company Limited covered by 
this agreement, who have worked at least 85 
per cent of the available time during the winter 
period, October 1 to April 30. 


“7. During the course of negotiations, the 
Company has agreed to grant increases in datal 
rates to certain classifications of men and the 
Company agrees that these increases in rates 
will date from February 1, 1928, and after the 
contract has been signed, payment will be made 
of these increases to the men affected from 
February 1 to date. The distribution of profits 
will apply on the schedule of rates of the con-— 
tract dated February 1, 1928. 

“8. All payments to employees to be made as 
detailed in) Paragraphs Ay”) “B,”)! “Ge rand 
“D.” Section 3, must be claimed in full by 
the employees to whom they are due, by De- 
cember 31 of each year and any payments 
unclaimed by that date will be included in the 
amount available for distribution in the follow- 
ing January. 

“9. Since the last contract was signed in 
March, 1926, there has been an improvement in 
the relations between the men and management. 
The officials of the Company and the members 
of the U.M.W. Executive are on record in ex- 
pressing their individual opinions that co-opera- 
tion between the men and management is the 
first essential for the success of the coal mining 
industry in this province. The real purpose 
and object of this profit-sharing plan is im- 
proved co-operation, increased efficiency and 
reduced costs, thus enabling larger and broader 
markets to be secured and a greater number 
of days worked per year. 

“10. It is agreed that during the life of the 
present contract there will be no undue increase 
in the number of datal men participating in 
the division of profits as arranged in the present 
contract, based on present operations, and that 
monthly statements giving statistics as to the 
number of datal men employed will be furnished 
the Sec’y.-Treas. of the District.” 


Datal Wage Schedules 


DOMINION COAL COMPANY LIMITED 
ALL COLLIERIES 


Schedule of Datal Rates—Effective February 1, 


1928 

Rate 

Classification per 

SURFACE Day 
Tally boys, boys under 17 years (except 

as) otherwise tated iva is hamunrihes chy eae DO 
Lamproom boys, machinists’ apprentices, 
compressor oilers, boys between 17 and 
18 years (except as otherwise classi- 

eth < Waite: elias 2 80 


Labourers, masons’ helpers, washhouse 
tenders (where not tending boilers), 
bank and screenmen, pit tub oilers, 
pickmen, ash wheelers and coal to fires, 
blacksmiths’ helpers, single teamsters 3 25 

Checkers and car haul men No. 1-B bank- 
head, double teamsters, tipplemen, un- 
hookers and grabmen at head of slopes, 
washhouse and boiler tenders, fan en- 
Gee small steam engines and motor 
aris bin, 


3 40 


May, 1928 


Rate 
per 
Day 


Classification 


Tipplemen—1B bankhead, conveyormen, 
headmen (attending man cages and coal 
hoisting cages where men are lowered 
and dumping cage men), box car en- 
ginemen, fan enginemen, large steam 
fans or fan men doing extra work ex- 
cept at No. 2, screen and bank mech- 
anic, brook and reservoir pumpmen, 
tubemen and 2nd class carpenters, lamp- 
room men, head screenmen, compressor- 


men with oilers... .. 3 65 
Stokers, eet é car shunters and ‘trim- 

mers .. BS aa 
Blacksmiths, Qnd- class: “main ‘endless 

haulage ‘enginemen, fan enginemen 

(Nos. 2 and 9 combined), machinists, 

2nd class; electricians, carpenters, 

Ist “class; bank and screen mechanics, 

INOcalS vas 3 80 
Blacksmiths, Ist class 3 95 
Head stokers .. 4 00 
Compressormen, doing own ‘oiling or look- 

ing after fans or dynamos; machinists, 

Ist class .. .. 4 15 
Main enginemen, ‘shafts and man rake 

haulage, Nos. 1-B, 2, 4, 12, 14, 16. $4 25 
Hoisting enginemen, not "otherwise speci- 

hed. s'., . 4.25 
Hoisting enginemen, Nos. 4 and ot 4 50 
Shaftmen. 4 65 
Hoisting enginemen. Nos. ‘12, 14 and 16.. 4 75 
Masons (surface) hoisting enginemen (No. 

2 colliery and 1-B, day shift) . 5 00 
Stablemen (monthly) . ae aia L105¥75 


Hours of Labour 


Surface men around Bankhead and Screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty from 7 a.m. until 3 p.m. and for a short 
while after, if necessary, for the purpose of at- 
tending to such duties as will facilitate their 
own w rork such time not to exceed one half-hour. 

The standard of other surface men around 
the colliery to be from 7 a.m. until 4 p.m., with 
one half-hour for dinner. 

Where continuous service is required the shift 
will be eight hours. 

Where not more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform to the above. 


Boys’ Rates 


Boys over seventeen years of age capable of 
performing to the satisfaction of the manage- 
ment the duties of any classified job at which 
‘they may be employed will be paid the schedule 
rate applicable to such job. 


Payment for Overtime 


Time and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and Statutory Holidays will 
be paid to the undernoted classes: — 


_ Machinists, carpenters, blacksmiths, electric- 
ians; Shaftsmen, No. 2 colliery; Masons, No. 4, 
colliery. 


This does not apply to continuous service men, 


or to men supplying for absentees. 


UNDERGROUND 


Trappers, boys.. $2 40 


Boys under 17 years, except as “otherwise 


classified... as 2 
Pick boys, bovs between ra and 18 years, 
except as otherwise classified (see note) 3 00 
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Classification 


Haulage enginemen, single drum 6 to 8-in. 
cyl. incl; assistant examiners, trap- 
pers, men; general labourers, drivers, 
spraggers, couplers, pit tub oiler’s ma- 
terial men. 

Jig and balance onsetters, “haulage engine- 
men, single drum 9 to 12-in. “cyl. incl; 
haulage enginemen, double drum 6 to 
8-in.; trip riders, except main deep and 
main and tail drivers, from all faces; 
pit stablemen. 

Head stablemen, landing | tenders, 
ters’ helpers, 


" onset- 

pickmen except No. 2, 
main cage onsetters (except No. 2), 
bratticemen, timbermen, chockers and 
couplers (No. 1-B pit bottom), chocker 
drawers’ helpers; haulage enginemen, 
double drum over 8-in. and up to 12-in. 
eyl.;. haulage enginemen, single drum 
over 12- in.; trip riders, maindeep and 
main and tail or on headways where 
300 or more tons are handled per shift; 
trip riders, waterford when handling 
coal from four pairs of men or over. 

Drop hoist enginemen, No. 1-B and 24: 
boss drivers; motor generator men, Nos. 
1-B and 24; haulage enginemen, long 
headways No. 2; man rake enginemen, 
electric loco. brakemen; onsetters, head- 
men (hoisting cages); pumpmen doing 
ordinary repairs; machine repairers; 
man cage onsetters No. 2; Pipemen; 
underground masons and_ plastering 
stoppings. . LESS tat SEES 


ACADIA COAL COMPANY, 
SURFACE 


Talley boys, excluding Albion; couplers, 
boys; boys under 18 years, ‘not other- 
wise classified... .. Pe Poi 

Talley boys (Albion) .. 

Bank and screenmen; 
warehouse tenders, 
boilers; labourers. ’ 

Hand screenmen; ash ‘wheelers: ‘teamsters, 
single and double teams; washhouse and 
boiler tenders; unhookers (Acadia No. 

iangd gy: tipplemen.. 

itote enginemen; fan enginemen; “ma- 
chinists’ helpers: electricians’ helpers; 
blacksmiths’ helpers. . 

Box car enginemen; 
Compressor men; headmen; fan and 
pumpmen (Albion) ; tubmen and 2nd 
class carpenters; lamproom men; paint- 
ers, 2nd class. 

Car shunters 
ordinary.. .. 

Hoisting engine oiler and. spare ‘engine- 
men; compressor and fanman, Albion 
and Acadia No. 3; machinists, 2nd 
class; blacksmiths, 2nd class; carpen- 
ters, Ist class; steel tub repair men.. 

Shaftsmen’s helpers; electricians; pain- 
tens, lst classan. 2 eee 

Head stokers; blacksmiths, 
machinists, Ist class.. 

Hoisting enginemen.. 

Masons... .. 

Stablemen 


masons’ > helpers: 
when not tending 


screen mechanics: 


and trimmers as _stokers, 


‘Ist class: 


( monthly) I : 
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Rate 
per 


Day 


3 


30 


3 70 


3 


LIMITED 


OF PE wo w 


85 


7) 


85 
90 


00 
15 
80 
7a 
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Hours of Labour 


Surface men around Bankhead and Screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty from 7 am. till 3 p.m., and for a short 
time after, if necessary, for the purpose of 
attending to such duties as will facilitate their 
own work, such time not to exceed one-half 
hour. 

The standard of other surface men around 
the colliery to be from 7 a.m. till 4 p.m., with 
one-half hour for dinner. 

Where continuous service is required the shift 
will be eight hours. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform with the above. 


UNDERGROUND 
Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
Trappers (boys).. . 2 50 


Brake ‘holders under 18 years... .. ..°..) 2 
Drivers—under 18 years; Balance onset- 
ters—under /hSiiwearge lo wic He eee wo VB005 
Brake holders. . fe TRAN TS Rs ae eN Res Cle 
Haulage enginemen—up to 8-in. cylinder; 
Trappers—men, Pickmen, Labourers, 
Assistant examiners, Drivers, Balance 
ONSELLERE . si/rmitie ice «Mie Otis bee s tiie tohou 
Cage runners, haulage enginemen—over 
8-in. cylinder or hauling more than 130 
tons per shift, Chain runners—dinkey 
engines, stablemems. js) ss sls vas! yaw 8150 
Batticemen, S0li tnvenay: «sd enites ies « 
Landing tenders, Onsetters—excluding 
headmen, Rollermen—on slopes, Trip 
PIMETE oe MUON ER Ae ae eee eS) 
Boss drivers, Stablemen—when shoeing 
horses, Concrete mixers, Timbermen— 


ordinary, Pumpmen, Onsetters—hoist- 

ing cages, Headmen.. 3 90 
Pipemen is cha) Rie; oat ae cee aa hS! OS 
Roadmakers, Mine Mechanics—2nd class 4 00 
Miners taken from face to do other work, 

Mine mechanies—lIst class, Rope splic- 

OT 5 SA Wels idl tal 96a ae Palas a a alli t 415 
Timbermen—special. . A NF 4 25 
Timbermen—Main slope.. .. .. .... .. 4 80 
Erecting steel booms, brushing in stone 

with necessary timbering.. 5 00 

Note.—The collieries will commence to hoist 


at 7 a.m. at which time all men must be in the 
mine. The day’s work will cease at 3 p.m., 
when all arrangements will be available for 
conveying men to the surface. 


When more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform to the above. 

Miners. out of places will be paid the classi- 
fication rate applicable to the work at which 
they are employed. 

When men are taken from their ordinary 
occupation to do other work they shall be paid 
the higher of the two classification rates. This 
applies to both full shift and broken. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES—POWER PLANT 


Rate 

Classification per 

Day 

Feed pump operators.. .... «NS CRBS 1:04 
Ashmen.. 2 3 38 
PReGiVIClANS Eels ee 3 90 
Bleétricians’ ihelpers. .) nc Leieecon. a8 47 


Norr.—Feed pump operators when taking 
place of Electrical Engineer will be paid $4.46 
per day. - 


Hours of Labour——Continuous service eight 


(8) hours. Others, eight and one-half (84) 
hours’ work. 


SCHEDULE OF Rates—Rambway DEPARTMENT 


Rate 
Classification per 

Day 
Loco. Engineers. . ~«; per: hr.) 58) 
Loco. Firemen.. ste Matec. Soak me Renna 
Brakemen.. 477 
Conductors. . ‘Aan Rie 
Crane Operators... .. .539 


Loco. Cleaners. . ek ‘per ‘day a 5: 


Hours of Labour—A shift shall consist of 
eight and one-half (84) hours. 


SCHEDULE oF Rates—Pricrou PIrr 


\ : Rate 
Classification per 

Day 

Carpenters.. . $4 05 
Engineers. . 2 6.00) 
Labourers. . ASL baal ws as 

Trimmers. . --per ton-, .043 


Hours of Labour—tThe shift on the first five 
(5) days of the week will commence at 7 a.m. 


and finish at 5.30 p.m. with one-half hour for 
dinner. 


On Saturdays the shift will commence ey a 


a.m. and finish at 5 p.m. with one-half hour for 
dinner. 


CUMBERLAND te dass & COAL CO. 
LD: 


| ALL COLLIERIES 
Schedule of Rates—Hffective February 1, 1928 


SURFACE 
E Rate 
Classification per 
Day 


Tally boys, boys under 
otherwise specified) .. 


17 years (not 
Lamproom boys, boys between 17 ‘and 18 


$2 50 


(not otherwise specified)... .. ...... 2 ree 
Masons’ helpers, washhouse tenders, 

labourers, screenmen, scalemen, pick- 

men, fan enginemen, material men ole 
Ash and coal wheelers, teamsters, single 

and double teams; sheetmen .. . amoD 
Flead isereenuien i. Ein eee ube ad) nee alan 
Conveyormen (boiler coal), chain run- 

nerh! Now6jandiFibank: Jfndwu bun. eSl'S5 
Screen mechanic, dynamo enginemen, 

linemen, tubmen and 2nd class carpen- 

ters, painters, 2nd class; lamproom 

ITO ou cal'os B's’ 4 teens BRE Me AY SIAL Seeelieeie i Mile eaeiars 
Stokers, ordinary; car shunters and trim- 

mers, including box car trimmers... .. 3 75 
Chain runner, No. 2 bank; box car en- 

ginemen, machinists, 2nd class; clec- 

tricians, pick sharpeners, carpenters, 

Ist class; masons, 2nd class .. :. °.. 3 85 
Man enginemen, No. 2 and 3; horseshoer, 

painters; TEC cles sys): Ge Gir A). aE lee 
Head stokers, water tenders .. . 4 00 


Hoisting enginemen, No. 6 and 7: com- 
pressormen, machinists, Ist class .. .. 4 15 


May, 1928 


Rate 
Classification per 
Day 

Hoisting enginemen, No. 2 and 3; plas- 
terers, when plastering .. Ber ac torn OO 
Masors; dst clasa(.')7; 2952 OUD. 2 eee e80 
Stablemen (monthly).. .. MP SOs fo 


Hours of Labour 


Surface men around bankhead and screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty from 7.00 a.m. until 3.00 p.m. and for 
a short time after, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of attending to such duties as will facili- 
tate their own work, such time not to exceed 
one-half hour. 

The standard of other surface labour around 
the collieries to be from 7.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. 
with one-half hour for dinner. 

Where continuous service is required the 
shift will be eight (8) hours. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform with tne above. 


Boys’ Rates 


Boys over 17 years of age capable of per- 
forming to the satisfaction of the manage- 
ment the duties of any classified job at which 
they may be employed, will be paid the sche- 
dule rate applicable to such job. 


Payment for Overtime 


Mechanics, blacksmiths, boilermakers, car- 
penters and electricians will be paid time and 
one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays. On legal holidays straight time will 
be paid to the above mentioned classes for 
work performed during regular shift and time 
and one-half for overtime, the same as on a 
regular working day. The above does not apply 
to continuous service men or men supplying for 
absentees. 


UNDERGROUND 
Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
Trappers and fanners, boys (See note).. 2 35 


Boys under 17 years, except as otherwise 
ge CTO! OGRA ORI SERA AO) cee Say a 
Boys between 17 and 18, except as other- 
bis taal GNSS N11 Act gle aes REN i Maa la 
Brake holders, haulage enginemen, single 
gdrum 6 in. to 8 in. cyl. inc.; air hoists, 
Trappers and fanners, men; mine mech- 
anics, helpers; pushers-down, men; com- 
pany loaders, labourers, examiners’ 
helpers, timber carriers, putters .. .. 
Point tenders, men; sheet tenders, all 
classes (See note); haulage enginemen, 
double drum 6 to 8 in. cyl. inc.; haul- 
age enginemen, single drum over 8 in. 
to 12 in. cyl.; trip riders, excluding 
main and tail haulage; riding slege 
chain runner, pushers-in, putters, wet 
CCR ine: si AMON chuaccia dove suk erebuon ta cemtete 
Slope cleaners, bottomers, bratticemen, 
PIPSOAS WHI STSITEN 66.31: 5 Bae See 
Haulage enginemen, double drum over 8 
to 12 in. cyl.; haulage enginemen, single 
drum, 12 in. cyl. and over; trip riders, 
main and tail haulage, haulage repair- 
men, slopemen, (rollermen).,............ 
Haulage enginemen, double drum 12 1n. 
eyl. and over; pumpmen, doing ordin- 
2h Ecler | tetas CB eke Lane |b) id Mea NRL Do 


2 80 
3 00 


3 30 


3 50 


3 65 


3 70 


3 90 
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Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
Bottomers, more than one bottom; road- 
makers, timbermen’s helpers, main 
slope; mine mechanics, machine repair- 
ers, miners out of places .. fa een CP SOO 
Rope splicer. 
Miners taken from face to do other work 
(SBE MOLE) I Oe Lr ri Meer tee) LD 
Haulage enginemen, 4 drums 12-in. cyl. 
ANG OVER se 2 EE A Ae OEE lrg dO 
Timbermen, main slope... .. .. 4 80 


Hours of Labour 


The collieries will commence to hoist at 7 a.m. 
at which time all men must be in the mine. The 
day’s work will cease at 3 p.m., when all ar- 
rangements will be available for conveying men 
to the surface. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform with the above. 

When men are taken from their ordinary oc- 
cupation to do other work, they shall be paid 
the higher of the two classification rates. This 
applies to both full shifts and broken time. 

The rate of $4 for miners out of places will 
not apply to men who refuse an ordinary going 

lace. 
" Sheet tenders attending wet sheets will be 
paid 23 cents extra per day. 

Trapper and trimmer boys will be paid 50 
cents per day extra for doing extra work. 


Boys’ Rates 


Boys over 17 years of age capable of perform- 
ing to the satisfaction of the management, the 
duties of any classified job at which they may 
be employed will be paid the schedule rate ap- 
plicable to such job. 


Payment for Overtime 


Underground employees working overtime will 
only be paid for the actual time worked, except 
on Sundays when they will be paid time and 
one half for the entire time worked. This does 
not apply to continuous service men or men sup- 
plying for absentees. 

Men employed on legal holidays will only be 
paid for the actual time worked. 


NOVA SCOTIA Saat AND COAL CO., 


ALL COLLIERIES 
Schedule of Datal Rates—Hffective February 1, 


1928 
SURFACE 
Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
FES Liar, OySstebvereds akiheseh Abiteea tae vecshOaleurntd aiehiphiee! Oo 
Ceoreer oilers, lamp room boys.. .. 2 85 
Washhouse tenders; labourers; bank and 
‘-screenmen (excluding men _ handling 
coal on! top! platform)... 722. eee 25 
Teamsters; bank and screenmen (hand- 
ling coal on top platform) ; blacksmiths 
HeIPers sew ky apa). et ae Ree deleted ee Fs 3 30 
Fan enginemen, electric fan; head screen- 
men hes ern|til el ALAR N A, La V50 
Lampmen, excluding head Jampmen; box 
car enginemen.. ‘ Te Wak mo RSLS 9B) 
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Rate Rate 
Classification per Classification per 
Day Day 
Fan enginemen, steam fan or electric Deep road men, pumpmen—big pumps, 
fanman doing extra work; salt water masons, machine repairers, engine re- 
pumpman; ash wheelers; tubman and pairmen—lst class so hs: ahs Se Bash ice 2G: 
2nd class carpenters; head lampmen.. 3 65 Brushers—ordinary, miners—taken from 
Stokers—ordinary compressormen; ma- face to do other work, moving pans— 
chinists, 3rd class; blacksmiths, 2nd man in charge, mechanic in charge of 
class; pick sharpeners; horse shoers; longwall equipment 0 (SN Jo MOR lg oe 0 5 
haulage enginemen; car shunters and Brushing in stones’ steel booming and 
trimmers, including box car trimmers.. 3 75 in longwall, roadmakers—in charge of 
Carpenters, Ist class; machinists, 2nd sections (see note), chock drawers 5 00 
ae class; shaftmen; 3 85 The collieries will commence to hoist at 7 
Tau eb lesitazii/ on A NG , Wa ih ont f i i 400 2&2; at which time all men must be in the mine. 
Machinists, Ist class: masons: haulage en- The day’s work will cease at 3 p.m., when all 
sinemenn (seen mated: seompreveoriiens : apaAneAents will be available for conveying 
ATITHOUSIOMERS oS. hs i aanmeanes o beGaNe 4 10 eR o the surface. ees yy 
Man enginemen. | Princess.» 495 Where more than one shift is in effect the 
Hoisting enginemen, Princess. . 475 hours of labour will conform to the above. 


Hours of Labour 


Surface men around Bankhead and Screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty from 7 a.m. till 3 p.m., and for a short 
time after, if necessary, for the purpose of at- 
tending to such duties as will facilitate their 
cart work, such time not to exceed one-half 

our. 

The standard of other surface men around 
the colliery to be from 7 am. till 4 p.m. with 
one-half hour for dinner. 

Where continuous service 
shift shall be eight (8) hours. 

Where more than one shift is in effect the 
hours of labour will conform to the above. 

The rate of $4.10 per Haulage Enginemen ap- 
plies to two men who work nine (9) hours and 
hoist and lower men on riding rakes in morning 
and evening. 

The rate of $3.50 for Head Screenmen applies 
to Headmen on picking belts, two men at each 
colliery, one on each shift. 


is required the 


Payment for Overtime 


Mechanics, Blacksmiths and Carpenters, (ex- 
cept when employed as shaftmen) will be paid 
time and one-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and Legal Holidays. This does not 
apply to continuous service men or men supply- 
ing for absentees. 


UNDERGROUND 
Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
READVCTRS copy ape ee es eee. wate ee LS 
Pit tub oilers—boys, landing tenders, 
boys, grab carrier boys, signal boys, 
pick boys.. By. 5 ean. one ters eter S71) 
Pit tub oilers, men, pushers; grab car- 
riers, men, general labourers, couplers. 3 30 
Drivers, haulage enginemen (small en- 
gines), pit stablemen, trip riders— 
levels, pickmen . o PRL TLS ASN BS Ne oT Ua, od * TASS 
Haulage enginemen (large engines), roll- 
ermen, onsetters—excluding head on- 
setter, man cage onsetters, machine 
repairers’ helpers, fanmen, landing 
tenders, .Wead, stablemen liu. . shase) «shad BO 
Shiftmen, electric signal men . 3 55 
Pr Men deputy cy lemahenie ls ah ae me) 
Pipemen—2nd class, trip riders—head- 
ways, pumpmen—small pumps, engine 
repairmen—2nd class, pump repairmen 3 70 
Pipemen—1st class, boss drivers, onset- 
ters—headmen .. : 3 80 
Rope splicers .. 4 10 


Miners out of places will be paid classifica- 
tion rate applicable to the work at which they 
are employed. 

When men are taken from their ordinary oc- 
cupation to do other work, they shall be paid 
the higher of the two classification rates. This 
applies to both full shifts and broken time. 

Note—Roadmakers: The management re- 
serves the right to place helpers with Road- 
makers and pay helpers at labour or other 
classification rate. 


Payment for Overtime 


Rope Splicers at Princess, when putting on 
new rope will be paid time and one-half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays and 
legal holidays, but not otherwise. 


Boys’ Rates 


Boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
other than Trappers, to be paid $2.70 per shift, 
but boys over 17 years may be paid the classi- 
fication rate applicable to any job at which 
they may be employed, provided they can per- 
form such work to the satisfaction of the 
management. 


SCHEDULE OF RaAtTES—NortH SyDNEY PIER 


Rate 
Classification per 
Day 
Caretaker—l12 hours.. «OO. 20) 
Ta boutete.. Unica s teeta ts ceee se au 
Shippers.. aa per hour .424 
TRPOOOEE 1 8 piadicul« piestaCuhd.> yet oO MER 2h. pheicc thes 
Cheekevsi dae « wae bene Bukaiey /<ciucemae Bemus emer 
Carpenters... «dsiituanmiiest:. wns tne ee tate be 
Mechanics 4.401. ph silbine hetanl alae e TA alee A 
Riggers and electricians . Weis scary hes 
Foremen shippers .524 


Foremeny trim tae s Yast cowie.’ tm bel es | cameo 
Notre-—A shift shall consist of 83 hours. 
BANKING STATION—SyYDNEY MINES 

Rate 

Classification per 

Day 

LB SATs ES Gb Alea aeligatentiageley $3.25 

Pra aele  OOnaa ot lok! Bele ot tie: damm eaetie Savo 

Shovel. Operator sks i ketudetict ale ise debe cit «sm Kade 

Boom, \Operagor. «utuven menses: cubacdhos 4 10 


Firemen.. sta Mans aticn (Prpeite olaweas itt lOt co pOeeO 

Notr.—A shift shall consist of 84 hours’ work. 
Payment for Overtime 

Shovel Operator and Boom Operator shall be 

paid double. time when called out on Sundays 


or legal holidays to repair shovel, but not 
otherwise. 
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WAGE AGREEMENTS AND NEGOTIATIONS IN COAL MINES IN 
ALBERTA AND SOUTHEASTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EGOTIATIONS have been in progress in 

recent months as to the renewal of agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions in 
the principal coal mines in Southern Alberta 
and Southeastern British Columbia entered 
into toward the end of 1924 and at various 
dates during 1925 (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1926, p. 186 and preceding issues). The agree- 
ments between the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Company at Fernie and Mitchell, B.C., and 
the British Columbia Miners’ Federation, a 
local organization, have been renewed with an 
increase in wages of 15 cents per day, dating 
from April 1, 1928, to be in effect three years. 
The scale in these collieries was somewhat 
lower than in some of the others. The agree- 
ment concluded by certain operators in the 
Red Deer Valley at Drumheller has also been 
renewed for three years with substantially no 
changes. The Mine Workers Union of Can- 


ada asked the operators to meet its represen- 
tatives in Calgary on March 8 but none did 
so. The executive of this union was author- 
ized to ask for an increase of 15 per cent in 
day wages and 20 per cent in contract rates. 
On the refusal of the operators to negotiate 
with representatives of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada with which a number of local 
organizations had become affiliated since the 
previous agreements were signed in 1925, the 
Union took a strike vote on April 13 and at 
the end of April announced that application 
was being made to the Minister of Labour for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, in order to deal with these disputes. 
Copies of the above agreements are expected 
to be available for publication in an early 
issue. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority of 
eases the agreements are signed by both em- 
plovers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed, In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S—TuHe Constructive MEcHAni- 
CAL TRADES EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LocaL No. 
425, 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 


to May 1. 1929. Sixty days’ notice must be 
given by both parties before agreement is re- 


newed. 
Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; 
4 hours’ work on Saturdays. 


Wages: 66 cents per hour. 


Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. and double time from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., 
with one hour at midnight for lunch. Work on 
Sundays and certain holidays, double time; 
work on Saturday afternoons, time and one-half. 

For work outside city limits, all expenses in- 
cluding travelling expenses and board to be 

aid. 

r No union member to do any work after 5 
p.m. on his own accord without the consent of 
his employer. 


EpmMontoN, ALBERTA——CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, Ds- 
CORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca No. 1016. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928 
to April 1, 1929. 

Hours: 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour. 

Overtime: between 6 p.m. and 12 p.m., time 
and one-half if 8 hours shift has already been 
worked. After 12 p.m. and on Sundays, double 
time. . 

No work on Saturdays between 12 noon and 
5 p.m., nor on Labour Day. 

For out of town work, travelling time and 
transportation one way to be paid and em- 
ployers also to pay the difference in the cost of 
living that workmen incur by leaving home. 


Vancouver, B.C.--CrertTaIn EMPLOYERS AND 
Tue BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECcORA- 
TORS AND PAPERHANGERS, Locat No. 188. 

Agreement, in effect from April 30, 1928. 
For provisions of this agreement, see article 


entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada dur- 
ing April 1928.” 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation | 


MontreaL, QuEBEC.—Various SHrIpPInc Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE SyYN- 
DICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port or 
MoNtTREAL. 


Agreement and schedule of working conditions 
to be in effect from April 24 to December 31, 
1928. 


The agreement including wage rates in effect 
in 1927 was summarized in the Laspour GAZETTE, 
June, 1927, and the schedule of working condi- 
tions in the issue of October, 1927. The new 
agreement and the schedule of working condi- 
tions embody no material changes with the ex- 
ception that the clause requiring each longshore- 
man to sign a personal contract has been 
deleted. 


MontreaL, QueBEc.—VaRious SHIPPING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF 
THE Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 27 to 
December 31, 1928. 

This agreement is the same as that for 1927 
which was summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE 
for June, 1927, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“That, provided the Shipliners can supply the 
full number of men required, a minimum gang 
of twelve men shall be employed when holds 
require shifting boards fore and aft and have 
no permanent longitudinal bulkheads, but that 
members of this gang can be utilized for minor 
work, such as making separations, the balance 
of the gang continuing their work whilst these 
members are so employed. In the event of the 
Shipliners being unable to furnish the full 
number of men required, the Companies and or 
Contracting Stevedores have the right of dis- 
tribution of the men available.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has received information 
regarding contracts recently executed by 
the Government of Canada, which included 
among their provisions the fair wages condi- 
tions sanctioned by Order in Council for the 
protection of the labour to be employed. The 
contracts (Group “A’”) awarded in connection 
with the works of construction contained the 
following fair wages clause:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if, there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister*of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purpose 
cf this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 


One of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 


Two contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed, as sanc- 
tioned by the Fair Wages Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. . 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
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to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows:— 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 


it expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 


rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 


proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour hereunder regarding 
overtime and classification, the Minister of 
Labour may authorize and direct the Minister 
to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and 
to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
contractor, and the contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
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claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
wane payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to-all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Escuminac, N.B. Name of contractor, Ashley 
A. Colter, Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, 
April 3, 1928. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $61,729. 

Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Point Sapin, Kent County, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Alexander Rowland Voye, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. Date of contract, April 5, 1928. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $11,401. 

To furnish all material, construct and deliver 
afloat at Port Hawkesbury, N.S., ten 80 foot 
steel pontoons and six 40 foot steel pon- 
toons for dredge P.W.D. No. 5. Name of con- 
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tractors, Robb Engineering Works, Limited, 
Amherst, N.S. Date of contract, April 18, 
1928. Amount of contract $29,460. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Furnish material and construct alterations to 
third floor of the new Examining Warehouse, 
Montreal, Que. Name of contractors, Munn 
and Shea, Limited, Montreal, Que. Date of 
contract, April 14, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$10,800. 














Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
less than day 
$.) cts! 
per hour 
Plasterers... bass deg d te CR oe 1.124 8 
BTICKIAVer sine ae ea a lak: ce aie 22 8-9 
Plain and crnamenta! metal work- 
ers BO TE RAL OU. SU BES Th .65 9 
Carpenters...... 0 i bey, anys 75 9 
ALOU CTS WV AL AON OI aie aS AL ares 9 
Marble and terrazzo layers......... .80 9 
Painters and glaziers...../......... .70 9 
Conereterworkers aula ae. aeel las 5a 10 
Labourers (ordinary).............. a3) 10 
Drivers (one horse and cart)....... .60 10 
Driver (two horses and wagon).... 1.00 10 


Furnish, construct and instal interior fittings 
in the Public Building at Baie St. Paul, Que. 
Name of contractors, The J. T. Schell Com- 
pany, Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, April 
14, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,251. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a self-propelling Hopper 
Barge for service at the Hudson Bay Ter- 
minus of the Hudson Bay Railway. Name of 
contractors, Collingwood Shipyards, Limited. 
Date of contract, April 3, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $200,000. 

Construction of a 450 cubic yard steel dump 
scow for service at Fort Churchill Terminals 
of the Hudson Bay Railway. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Mead-Morrison Company, 
Limited, of the City of Welland, Ontario. 
Date of contract, April 5, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $42,000. 

Manufacture and delivery of thirty-one (31) 
steel deck plate girders required for the fixed 
spans of the Welland Ship Canal Bridge No. 
21, at Port Colborne, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Standard Steel Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, of the City of Welland, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 11, 1928. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates (approximately $17,044, 
estimated from estimated quantities). 

Construction of a Gate Yard at Port Wel- 
ler, Ontario in connection with the Welland 
ship canal. Name of contractors, T. A. Brown 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Date of 


contract, April 11, 1928. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates (approximately $464,130 esti- 
mated from estimated quantities). 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” ( Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a macadam roadway from 
Montreal highway to Snow Farm property, 
Rockliffe Aerodrome, Gloucester township, 
Carleton county, Ont. Name of contractors, 
H. D. Brule & Sons, Limited, Billings Bridge, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 23, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $7,630. Department of Labour 
General Fair Wage Clause embodied in con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy:— 











Nature of Orders Amount of 
Orders 
cts. 
Making meta! dating stamps and type, also other 
hand. stamps and brass crown seals.......... 894 04 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 192 89 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 
CGC clalarh OR ARE See Jae: oe Ee ee ce ae a a 828 45 
Stamping pads mink setCs.. pee CMR Tey et Wales 
ag fittings. eve see ee AED. Ee! dt) 2,595 60 
Sealest TOMLIN. Te OT ae eek ee sey ery 133 75 
Ruralimail boxesaue sd eee eee 17,940 00 
Betton DOxess a) Fees At Cee oe Se 521 90 








Safety Competition for Pulp and Paper 
Mills 


In 1926, the Pulp and Paper Magazine of- 
fered a trophy for the safest mill in Canada 
in the pulp and paper industry. The competi- 
tion for the six months’ period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1927, was won by the Lauren- 
tide Company, Grand’Mére, Quebec, in the 
class “A” group, including the larger com- 
panies. The runner-up in this class was Price 
Brothers’ mill at Kenogami, Quebec. In the 
class “B” division, for smaller companies, 
three mills went through the period without 
an accident of any kind. The judges there- 
fore awarded first place to the mill having the 
greatest hazard. Thus first place in this group 
was won by the Lincoln mill of the Lincoln 
Pulp and Paper Company at Merritton, On- 
tario, while the Garden City Paper Company’s 
mill, also located at Merritton, was second. 
There will be a similar competition under the 
same terms during 1928. 

The results of the competition of 1926 were 
given in the Lanour Gazerre for March, 1927, 
page 289. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA 1925-1927 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural corres- 
pondents throughout Canada information as to 
the wages of employees on farms in Canada 
during the year just ended. The figures so 
secured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February of 
the following year. Tables of these figures 


have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as supple- 
ments to the Lapour Gazerre for January, 1925 
to 1928 inclusive, the first of these giving 
figures back to 1914. The accompanying 
figures are taken from the issue of the Bulletin 
for February, 1928, and give figures for the 
years 1925 and 1926 as well as for 1927. 


¥.—Average Wages per Month of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-27 








Provinces 
Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and 
oar board 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WaRadae: ck Bok eee kc Rak auk a eels (cere aereeae ote 1925 40 23 63 22 19 Al 
1926 41 23 64 23 19 42 
1927 41 23 64 23 19 42 
eS ENT ole ste Res the cad VE ose lee each a ede a) Mreem ey a 1925 31 16 47 18 uf bl 
1926 Bal 16 47 17 13 30 
1927) 30 16 46 18 13 31 
INOVATSCGLIA ete eee ie Senet ome otic lincts Se ae RIOR 1925 36 20 56 i8 15 33 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 By) 
1927 36 19 55 iW 13 30 
ING W RISFULTAS WHOM coe ce ceo cccic sls eet cr onlnaies aee tee 1925 37 17 54 18 13 31 
1926 39 18 57 17 14 31 
1927 37 20 57 18 14 32 
ATC) DOC Sacks ae Ie ee OR NR SIRT tis Tae 1925 37 19 56 19 13 32 
1926 38 19 o7 19 13 3 
1927 39 19 58 19 14 33 
QUNG RATIO rere Oe ee ees Cerrar ete ie’ reunites Gers 1925 34 20 54 22 17 39 
1926 37 21 58 22 17 39 
1927 37 22 59 22 16 38 
NEANIGOD Ae ect ook le cote ce coke ea er een 1925 38 22 60 21 19 40 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 
1927 38 22 60 21 19 40 
SaSkatch@ wails. cokes te ee ee ees See 1925 42 24 66 22 21 43 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 
1927 43 24 67 24 pA! 45 
Ap Or Ga oe ee aes ee os Me ae Meee cere ee 1925 44 24 68 27 22 49 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 
1927 45 25 70 27 22 49 
British? Colmpidee oer ee oe eee ee 1925 46 26 72 26 21 47 
1926 49 27 76 i 23 50 
1927 51 2G 78 28 23 51 


Females per month in 
summer season 


Males per month in 
summer season 





Il.—Average Wages per Year of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-27 








Males Females 

Provinces Wages Wages 

Wages Board and Wages Board and 

board board 

1925 333 58 641 244 18 60 

sh aetpeaytlie ae 2 

Cae 1926 384 255 639 242 2138 455 
1927 396 262 658 247 220 467 

Prince Edward Island]. nce... 8.00. 8. oe sl. neo 1925 293 176 469 175 138 313 
1926 294 190 484 180 145 325 

1927 28° 187 He Me LR 33 
SCOULAEILO, ea a Sohne dels ake | AM Te are bs 1925 347 221 68 360 
je om 1926 350 238 588 194 175 369 
1927 350 212 562 189 151 340 

IN GW BrUTISWICK occ hots c duets Sonee ce te seamrtis tae 1925 370 191 561 210 151 361 
1926 354 175 429 176 148 319 
1927 372 216 588 193 154 347 

Quehech stern: orees Wad ged) Beard. ger «2 9 expose 1925 340 196 536 190 141 331 
1926 345 202 547 185 141 326 

1927 347 190 5387 183 146 329 

ONG ATION ee ica ee ce ee ea ans haa a 1925 326 222 548 227 182 409 
1926 349 234 583 232 187 419 
1927 366 239 605 250 195 445 

Manitobancea carts. ouidsere ahs Box dwihesesaptenaes ee 1925 357 260 617 221 215 436 
1926 367 247 614 233 205 438 

1927 358 254 612 222 217 439 

Saskatchewan ey oe are ec i eA ete 1925 396 268 664 257 234 491 
1926 406 272 678 261 237 498 

1927 415 277 692 260 236 496 

Alera sc ccc) hPa Sa ee a RN teh ass o'er 4 = 1925 421 280 701 277 244 521 
1926 422 279 701 271 249 520 

1927 446 290 736 294 250 544 

British: Coleim Dlayeaencs soe oc Sorts ea acces wea sie?sls 1925 470 300 770 282 232 514 
1926 452 315 767 278 254 532 

1927 498 306 804 300 256 556 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


TRE weekly family budget in terms of 

retail prices was again slightly lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices continued toward 
somewhat higher levels. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.87 at the begin- 
ning of April, as compared with $10.92 for 
March; $10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 
1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 
1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 
1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 
1920; $12.57 for April, 1918 and $7.51 for April, 
1914. Eggs showed a substantial seasonal de- 
cline, while there were less important declines 
in the prices of veal, mutton, fresh and salt 
pork, bacon, lard and flour. Prices of beef, 
butter, cheese, evaporated apples, sugar and 
potatoes were somewhat higher. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.11 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $21.15 for March; 
$21.02 for April, 1927; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 
$21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $25.34 for April, 1920; $20.01 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities advanced to 158.2 for April, as com- 
pared with 152.8 for March; 148.9 for April, 
1927; 160.2 for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 
1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 
1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 
1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 195.0 for April, 1918. 
Forty-three prices quotations were higher, 
thirty were lower and one hundred and sixty- 
three were unchanged. 

In the grouping according tol chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, three declined, while three were 
practically unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group was substantially higher, 
mainly because of higher prices for grains, 
flour, milled products, refined sugar, hay, straw 
and apples. The Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group was also somewhat 
higher, electrolytic copper, lead, tin and spelter 
advancing, while antimony and lead pipe de- 


clined. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for cattle, meats, butter, cheese, 
eggs, lard and some lines of fish, which more 
than offset higher prices for hogs, sheep and 
leather; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due to declines in the prices of 
cotton fabrics and silk products, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of raw 
cotton, Jute and wool; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due main- 
ly to declines in the price of coal. The Iron 
and its Products group, the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were practically 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, while producers’ goods 
advanced. In the former the lower level was 
due to declines in the prices of eggs, butter, 
cheese, beef, lard, potatoes and coal, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
flour, sugar and fruits. In the latter group 
building and construction materials advanced, 
as did also materials for the leather industry, 
for the metal working industries, for the meat 
packing industries, for milling and other in- 
dustries, as well as for miscellaneous produc- 
ers’ materials. Producers’ equipment was low- 
er and materials for the textile and clothing 
industry, for the fur industry and for the 
chemical using industries were also lower. 

In the grouping according to origin domestic 
farm products, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were higher, while 
articles of marine origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
LaBour GAZETTE for January, 1925, January, 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. <A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the Lanour GAzerTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 


(Continued on page 542) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 





































Commodities |Quan-] (t)| (t) .|Apr.| Apr.| Apr.] Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Mar. 










































































tity |1900] 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 
E A Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, GC. Cc. Cc. ( Gx Cc. Cc. Ci: Ci Cc. Cc. c. Cs 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 lbs.27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 49-0] 48-4] 67-8| 75-41 76-4] 70-4] 57-61 54-61 55-4 57-0] 57-6] 59-6] 66-6] 67-4 
Beef, shoulder...) 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 33-2] 48-2| 52-41 49-8] 44-4] 32-41 30-21 99.6 30-6] 31-4] 33-0] 39-6] 40-0 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 18-1] 26-3| 27-41 26-5] 25-2| 19-0] 17-9] 18-0 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 22-0] 21-8 
Mutton, roast...! 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0} 22-6] 33-2] 35-5] 35-8} 32-0] 27-41 28-1] 97-8 29-0} 29-4] 29-7] 30-1] 29.2 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ 112-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-3] 20-9] 35-7] 36-1] 38-8} 34-8] 30-0] 26-0} 23-1] 27-4] 29-6] 28-5] 25-1 24-9 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 37-0] 67-2] 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2] 50-6] 45-6) 49-8] 54-41 54-01 50-6 50-0 
Bacon, break- 
faaty.c). seed. 1 “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-1] 27-6] 48-1] 50-6] 53-7| 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 33-6] 37-5] 41-8] 39-61 35-8 35-3 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2} 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 37-8] 69-4] 72-6] 78-2] 56-01 45-01 45-0 42-8] 48-4] 49-4] 44-2] 43-41 43.9 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 24-0] 26-6] 46-0] 49-8] 55-8| 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 32-4] 37-51 39-81 38-01 46-1 40-2 
ges, storage...} 1 “ 120-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 23-2] 26-0] 43-9] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 28-0] 33-9] 34-8] 34-5] 40-1 35-0 
alles S14 ee... 6 qts./36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 53-4] 52-8] 72-0] 82-2] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2| 73-21 72-6] 72-6] 73-8] 73-8 
Butter, dairy...| 2 Ibs./44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 58-0] 59-0] 66-6] 98-4{121-6|131-2/109-4| 76-4 96-6] 82-4] 72-8] 92-6] 88-2] 83-2] 84.8 
Butter, cream- 
OFV..24: ee. . 1 “ |25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 34-7] 38-3] 54-8] 65-7] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-31 46-11 40-71 51-5! 49-6] 45-6 47-4 
Cheese, old 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 21-4] 24-7] 33-2] 35-9] 40-2] 39-8] 30-5 §35 -8]§31-4]/§31-1]§32-6]§30-81$32-31§32-6 
eese, new 1 “ 114-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-3] 23-3] 31-1] 34-5] 37-7] 38-4 28 -5]§35-81§31-4]§31-1]§32-6]§30-8]§32-3] §32-6 
Bread..... sab: 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 64-5! 69-0/117-0]117-0]136-51127-5|105-0}100-51100-51118-5 114-0]114-0/115-5/115-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 37-0] 67-01 67-0 77-0] 66-0} 48-0) 45-0] 41-0] 60-0} 53-0] 52-0] 52-01 51-0 
Rolled oats.....] 5 “ |18-0) 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 22-0] 24-0] 40-0] 37-5] 42-0| 32-0] 28-0] 28-0] 27-0] 31-0| 29-01 30-01 31.5 31-5 
1CO.....-5..44. 2 “ 110-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-6] 12-8] 21-4] 24-2] 33-4] 22-4] 18 6}§20 -6]§20-8]§21 -6|§22-0}§21 -8]§21 -2/§21-2 
Beans, _ hand- 
picked. 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 18-6] 33-8] 24-0] 23-8] 18-01 17-8] 17-4] 16-8 16-6} 15-8} 16-4] 16-6] 16-6 
Apples, evapor- 
ated...... ze-| 1“ | 9-9) 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 13-0] 13-3] 22-1] 22-4] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 18-9! 20-81 19-91 19-7] 20-3 20-8 
Prunes,medium 
size...........] 1 “ {11-5} 9-6) 9-9] 11-91 19-5] 13-0} 17-6] 20-2] 27-5} 20-41 18-9] 18-8 15-9] 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-3] 13-4 
Sugar, granul- 
Po 4 21-6) 22-0} 24-0) 23-6) 29.4] 34-4] 42-4] 47-6] 78-0| 51-2] 33-61 48-01 47-61 35-6 31-6] 33-6] 32-0] 32-4 
Sugar, yellow...] 2 % {10-0} 9-8) 10-3] 11-0] 10-4] 16-0] 20-0] 22-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 22-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-2] 15.2 
ea, black...... ¢ % | 8:2) 8:3) 8-7) 8-9) 8-8} 9-8] 12-8] 15-7) 16-4] 14-1] 13-6]816-1]917-4|§17-9]818-01818-01817-9| §17-9 
Tea, green...... $f | 8:7) 8:7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-7] 10-2] 19-3] 15-5] 17-0/ 15-4] 15-01§16-1]§17-4|§17-9]$18-0]§18-01§17-9] 17-9 
oiee i. ek... 4 8-6) 8-8) 8-9] 9-4) 9.5) 9-9] 10-2] 12-1] 14-8] 14-2] 13-41 13-4] 13-8] 15-1] 15-4] 13-31 15-9 15-3 
Potatoes........ 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0} 30-3) 36-0! 43.3] 61-5} 64-3 56-0]159-5| 48-5] 49-2] 40-5] 54-0] 49-11 98-3] 56-6] 55-4] 59-4 
Vinegar......... Me qt. “7 “7 “7 “8 8 8 “9 9 9 “Oh L<Oh) 1-0} 00 <0} F20b (4-0P 1-20] 60h 20 
SS PAS te Shy ete Sci te Sill Sri eSict Sich fle § Flees}. ehh sg 
Ali Foeds......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34! 7-51) 8-34/12-57/13-35]/15-99]/12-68]10-26/10-64|10-16|16-56|14-36/10-80/10-92110-87 
c. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ge Cc. Cc. Cc. Ci Cc. Ce 
Starch, laundry| }1b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3.9 3:3] 4:6] 4-7] 4-8] 5-2] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|}{s ton/39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 52-1] 53-5] 71-8] 80-3] 94-4/115-4|108-71115-7]108-81104-31111-01104-21102-8 102-5 
oal, bitumin- 
ous. 1) cee “ 131-1) 32-3] 35-0) 38-7} 38-4] 37-7] 57-8] 61-5] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 68-0] 64-21 64-5} 64-31 63-81 63-8 
Wood, hard.....|“ ed./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 41-5] 67-11 77-2| 79-7| 88-6] 78-1] 79-9| 78-01 76-7] 76-7| 75-8| 75-4] 75-6 
Wood, soft......]“ “ |22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 34-2] 30-2] 49-9] 55-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5] 57-5] 56-9] 56-01 55-6] 56-21 56-1 
Cosloilt wee. 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-4] 23-0] 26-8] 28-1] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 31-5} 30-9] 30-6] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1] 31-1 
eee. eA Ree SRLS Sabet 0) ab st aN | Shige De 
$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ : $ 
Fuel and lightf.}...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-93] 1-86] 2-73] 3-03] 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-61] 3-43] 3-33] 3-39] 3-32] 3-29] 3.29 
$ $ $ 
Rent. .Ab eee } mo.|2-37) 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-85] 3-98] 4-66] 4-91] 5-93] 6-63] 6-91] 6-92] 6-95] 6-90] 6-86] 6-85| 6-90! 6-99 








| ry a ef | 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-37] 8-52/12-80/13-43/16+16]13-23]10-47|11-15]10-63|10-59|11-62|10-80/10-85|10-79 
Prince Edward Island] 4+81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55] 7-52/11-01|11-85/14-47|11-91| 9-68] 9-63] 9-33] 9-56/10-73|10-01] 9-58 9-59 
New Brunswick...... 5°38) 5-83) 6-55} 7-04) 7-21] 8-41/12-50/13-28]/15-97/13 -03}10-54/10-90]10-54|10-49{11-84|10-83]10-86|10-83 
Quebec.. 5¢ ORE 5-15] 5-64) 6-33] 6-87) 7-04] 8-03]12-24]12-78]15-22/12-33] 9-82/10-41| 9-70/10-05|10-98|10-16]10-11110-16 
Ontario... cjoa0.: 4.0 5:01) 5-60} 6-50| 7-20] 7-29} 8-30]12-57|13-32]16-07/12-65|10-20]10-59|10-05/10-36]11-48]10-87]10-97|10-93 
Manitoba............ 5°85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-99] 8-54|11-97|t2-92/16-14]12-43] 9-92]10-06] 9-59]10-46/10-48110-10|10-56/10-53 
Saskatchewan........| 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-02] 8-30|12-58/13-37|15-77|12-58| 9-82/10-32| 9-84110-79|10-74|10-86|11-04 10-92 
Alberta. s.S525).: 1.3; 6-02| 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-99] 8-26]12-72]13-36]15-99/12-48] 9-83110-06] 9-90/10-79]10-56|10-62]10-91]10-78 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12] 8-50|13-08|14-40/17-07|13-67|11-43]11-27|11-11|11-85 11-90}11-72)11-91)11-84 


eck ee ee RE BS ee ee ee ee LS tae A eee 
' *The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. tF or electric light see text. 


**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FURL AND LIGHTING AND 








LOCALITY a 
Oo 
re 
Ss 
Ss 
tH 
oI 
cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-9 
Nova Scotia (average).........] 32-1 
IS yey. dl ee lee ek 387 
2—New Glasgow........... 39.5 
BA mberst Land. ee ty 26 
4——Malifaxwee. Us 0 1s... Joh 943 
b6— Windsor is) bee Wye ee, 39.5 
CSP TUTOR UE ee 30 
7—P.E.1.-Charlotietown .| 97 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33.0 
8—Moncton................ 30 
O—Sradobny by ka eta 35.8 
10—Fredericton............. 25-4 
112—Bathurstey jeanne. 26-7 
Quebec (average)............. 98.9 
12—-Quebecienee eee cw. ge 28-4 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-8 
14—Sherbrooke............. 39-7 
1b—-Dorel uh NG uty, feeds « 93.3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 99-1 
V7—StaJohnisy i ee ee 29-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20-5 
19-—Montrealis si. teeak 37.1 
20-day ee Rey 32-6 
Ontario (average)............ 35-4 
AiO} Davai! ies cen, ek aay 33-9 
22—Brockville.............. 36-6 
23— Kingston sodas wee oe 33 oh 
24—Belleville............... 39 
25—Peterborough........... 36-8 
26—Oshawa..............06- 36.5 
Zi—--Orilliagn. outer. bh tee eth 33-2 
255 LOVOULOn Adee cenit aac 36-4 
29—Niagara Falls........... 38.6 
30—St. Catharines Vos ehatevalivice ane 99 15 
31—Hamilton sha Cbeieas boas Thee iene: fakes 26 8 
82s rantiond ai eV abel tates o 38.3 
33—Galt th ohase oi mile leheveleteile ws levuebe 35 ‘ 
34—Guelph sala Net dp pie 
35— Kitchener odio avela isis tetaue Wisseie 33 j 
386—Woodstock.............. sa 
S(—ptratiords oe keen 24 oe 
88-—LONndOn st hie ae 
39—St. Thomas.............| 20°2 
40-- Chatham las 4. ols 34-1 
ATW iS Or see oes) By luda ale 34-8 
49—-Sammlaies ts ee ble 33°7 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 
44—-North Bay............. 33°3 
45—Sudburye. sie 43 
don Conaltc, Well ucalea uals 39-6 
47—Timmins............... 32-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35 
49—Port Arthur............ 38-4 
50—Fort William........... 34-5 
34-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 31-3 
$1—Winnipeg.swrecceserers 32-1 
D2 Brandon (Nie... gv ue. b 30-4 
Saskatchewan (average)... .. 32-3 
O8— Regina, wala vai was 29-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 31-7 
55—Saskatoon.............. 30-7 
56—Moose Jaw............. 36-7 
Alberta (average)............. 32-2 
57—Medicine Hat........... 31-7 
58—Drumheller............. 36-5 
59—Edmonton.............. 31-8 
60—Calgary................. 29-9 
6i—Lethbridge...........,, 31 
British Columbia (average). .| 38-5 
62 Hermiewesw i. oe iw 35 
68— Nelson etn) OMe enemy 40 
GA Mra ay Heise | Soy) 39°2 
65—New Westminster....... 37-1 
66—Vancouver.............. 38-4 
67—Victoria se. sees... 39-8 
SS—NanamMon ys Vl 40 
39—Prince Rupert........... 38-3 


a Price per single quart higher. 














Beef 
ari reese gs | 
4 at ite) Ue pe 
herd) Bar i | ioeig oy 
7) 2 o = Ge a 
om 8 g ca EAS "a+ 6b 
SS) 08/88/88] 38 | £8 
ee Were a Re shal Lees > s 
cents | cents} cents} cents| cents cents 
28-2 | 26-2 | 20-0 | 15-9 21-8 29-2 
27-4 | 24-2] 19-1] 15-5 16-6 24-4 
29-4 | 27 21-4 | 18-6 19 24-5 
29 23-9 | 18-8 | 14-8 14-5 25 
24-6 | 18-8 | 15-8 |} 13-4 16-5 25 
26-4 | 26-6 | 20-6 | 16-2 15-5 27-5 
30 23-5 | 20 15 18 20 
25 25 18 15 STN BSN Ca ee 4 
26°5 | 22-7 | 17-6 | 15-9 14-2 20 
25-8 | 24-1 | 19-1 | 14-7 17-4 21-6 
23-7 | 20-5 | 17 12-8 ECS) Va ge ee 2 
26-9 | 25-4 | 18 13-7 15-8 22-5 
27-5 | 28-6 | 23 17-1 16-1 20-7 
25 21-8 | 18-2 | 15 SSRs ah weal 
25:0 | 25-5 | 17-3 | 12-5 15-6 20°28 
27 24-6 | 18-4} 12-8 16:3 26-7 
26-1} 27-6} 18-5 | 18-9 15 25-4. 
28°7 | 31-2 | 21-4 } 11-6 16-7 25 
20-7 | 22 15 10-7 13-3 19 
21-1 | 18-6 | 15-1] 12-8 13-7 28-3 
25 29-3 | 17-2 | 13-2 19-2 22-3 
20 17 15:3 | 12 20 22 
380-4 | 82-6} 17-5 | 14-2 11-3 30-9 
25-8 | 26-5 | 17-1 | 11-2 14-6 26-8 
29-8 | 27-2 | 21-0 | 16-7 24-5 28-9 
26-6 | 26-2 | 19-6 | 13-4 18-6 27-5 
81 29-7 | 19-3 | 15-7 18-9 29 
26-7 | 26-1 | 20 15-1 17-4 27 
26-2 | 28 20-6 | 14-4 24 31-7 
381-6 | 26-7 | 22-4} 17-8 26°3 28-2 
381-5 | 27-7 | 21-2 | 18 27-2 31 
29 25:5 | 20-7 | 18-1 25-3 30 
29-5 | 29-5 | 19-7 | 17 24-5 33-1 
32 31-4 | 21-6 | 15-9 27-2 31-7 
29 26-5 | 19-2 | 15°6 22-6 22-3 
30-1 | 29-3 | 21 17-4 24-5 23-3 
33:3 | 27-4 | 22-4 | 18:3 25-4 30 
30 27 20-2 | 17-8 25-4 83°3 
28-8 | 24-8 | 20-4 | 17-2 26-2 Pas 
29-9) 24:9") 21-7 | 17-2 25-6 36°5 
29-4 | 26 20 16-7 21-2 26°7 
30 24-8 | 20 17-3 PAID) 28-3 
30:4 | 28-2 | 21-9 | 15-3 24-2 25 
29-1 | 24-3 | 18-9 | 17-2 24-8 26 
29-8 | 26-1 | 19-7 | 15-2 25-4 28-8 
27-8 | 27-3 | 20-5 | 15-2 25°6 30 
30 27-5 | 20-7 | 18-7 26 30 
28-3 | 23-3 | 21-3 | 16-3 26-7 24 
85-5 | 34-3 | 24-3 | 18-3 23-7 28-3 
33-2 | 33:2 | 24 17-5 26-8 25 
28-3 | 27-3 | 19-3 | 14-7 DO | eae re 
30 26-5 | 22-8 | 17 27-5 29 
362°4 | 30-4 | 24-1 | 17-6 26-6 84-5 
27-3 | 24 21 17 PAS HUG) Ue Pa Cee 
25-8 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 17-2 21-6 32-7 
20h | 24-3 | 17-8 | 14-0 18-2 30-0 
24-8 | 25-7} 17-5 | 14:8 17-6 29-7 
25-4 | 22-8 | 18-1 | 18-2 18-8 30-2 
25-8 | 23-5 | 18-6 | 14-8 21-2 33°5 
Zar2iZleg talG-5u |i 1a°4 19-6 33 
26-7 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 16-7 22-7 33°3 
24-7 | 22-3 | 17-4 | 138-8 20-5 84-2 
28-7 | 27-3 | 21 15-4 22 83-5 
25-9 | 24-0] 19-1] 14-9 22-2 32°3 
25 24 19 15-2 23-3 33-3 
30 26-5 | 25 16-5 25 35 
25-8 | 26-4 | 17-3 | 14-6 21-3 31-7 
24-4 | 22-41 16-6 | 14:3 20-7 29-7 
24-5 | 20-5 | 17-5 | 13-9 20-5 Be 
31-0 | 29-6 | 22-7 | 19-7 26-4 37-4 
30 27 20-7 | 15-5 23-3 35 
30 35 30 22-5 PL ION Wee SHammR I 
383-6 | 30-8 | 26-9 | 23-3 29-1 39-3 
30-7 } 28-8 | 19-2 | 18-5 26-8 35 
30-1 | 29-1} 20-8 | 19-5 26-5 36-4 
32-6 | 30-5 | 23 20-5 27-4 34-7 
30.5 | 28-2) 1 22-5 | 22-7 29-5 45 
80-4 | 27-3 | 18-8 | 15-3 23°8 36-7 


b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 





Pork Bacon 
3 £ 
fii > ; i 
wi | ge | 28_] 28 
a V2 | S40 Asics] 
eo) eg) eee | b de 
2S | +ago'} Soo oe 
fH eae ono nw a 
ey wh ~Q pQ 
cents cents cents cents 
24-9 25-0 35-3 39-9 
24-2 24-4 32°6 37°5 
26 24-3 31-7 86-9 
26 24-4 34-1 37-4 
De 22-8 34-2 37:8 
25-1 23-5 29-7 34: 
25 25 38-3 42-5 
20 24-7 27-5 86-2 
23-7 20°2 31-2 36°8 
27-0 25°2 33°3 39:3 
30-2 24-9 30 37-1 
25 25-3 81-5 36-1 
26-2 25-5 33°2 37°6 
26-7 25 38-3 46-2 
22°53 23° 30:5 32:9 
22-1 23-5 32-1 34-8 
22:7 24-4 35-6 36-2 
28-7 24-2 80°2 33-1 
17-7 DL OM ve ate ere) strates 
18-7 19-6 28-7 382 
22 22-5 26 28-3 
21-7 23-9 OD Were 
24-5 22-7 29-8 33°4 
24-1 24-6 28-8 32-8 
24-9 23-5 32-4 36-7 
24-4 23-2 32-2 36 
25-6 24-4. 36-7 40-7 
23-4 22-4 30-1 35:7 
24-4 21 36-8 41 
23-4 26 28-4 82-9 
25°7 28 37-7 42-5 
237 26-2 32-4 35 
23-7 23-2 32-7 40 
25-7 26-6 82-4 35-2 
Py lial SO Ok 27-4 30 
23-4 380 32-3 36°3 
26 30 30-4 34:8 
24-1 23°5 382 35-2 
PP Sod ah WER, i A AAS 8 28-2 32-2 
BOs Baia vee eee 28 32-5 
23-2 23 31-5 33°3 
23:6 22 alt 34-8 
25-4 23-6 32-7 *36-2 
22°6 25 30-5 35-9 
24-6 26-5 81-5 36°6 
23-1 23°5 28-8 34:3 
24-2 24 82-8 37-2 
25 25 oo 36 
24-3 25-3 380 34-5 
33 27-2 34-3 38-3 
2677 29 85°5 38-8 
31:5 26 31-6 36 
26°3 27-6 383°3 38°3 
23°7 28-4 39-4 3-7 
26 26°7 38-2 46-5 
ae’ 22-1 36-9 A1-5 
22+4 24-2 36°38 41-6 
23 20 Sirf 41-4 
24-6 24-0 43-9 49.4 
PSII TAD leh 40-9 47-2 
Do 23-3 46 52-5 
24 23 43-2 48-8 
25-8 25-6 44.5 48-9 
22-2 24-4 49-9 45-2 
25 25 43-5 47-5 
20 25 42-7 45 
24 24-5 38-1 43-8 
22-4 23-3 40-5 45-5 
19-5 24 38-7 44-4 
30-9 28-8 46-9 52-0 
31-7 29-6 46-3 50-7 
35 27-5 45 50 
33-4 28-6 54 59 
26-4 29-2 40:6 48-2 
25-6 27-8 43-5 48-9 
27-7 25-7 47-3 51-3 
OM cee Sera 50-7 52°8 
Dilisi( 33 48-1 55 


¢ Price in bulk lower. 





| Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


| 
| 


cents 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1928 














Fish 
a (ek < . 

4% | o8 o| & Z 
re tee obra ge Lee 
Saf | SEL [ang oo 3 | ses 
ween | Hes | 238 | 2s 3 | 285 
Bes [Sah | See] 48 a | 380 
oO hr =a D op) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents 

19-4 30-8 20-9 13-4 59-8 20-8 

18-0 Be Sk Ve > ie | eae 58-0 17-6 

12 SOB VAR SAL ele Beet hess 50-70 17-8 
20-2 SES 8 Tal | Bibs Ak 6, Seal a Bae = Fe 60 17-5 

18 OME Lieto Robe vil eds ckatemehees 50 18-1 

12-5 OU a Neko chertetess | ede Sleteleke. 60 16-5 

25 SOLE” [lcdk-cechole, lads avendieter, 60 18-5 
See MD case es ee ae teicsi [lode Ge dectone (Ghe: Stcretens Ueda sake ons Wf 

15 SOU lebicetaetar ttt Secale. 50 18-4 

15-5 B50. 1. doe 10-0 6-9 7-9 

ie tay Walk Ae ae Aa 10 60 18-2 

18 55 Sl (at on 2 ae 10 60 16-7 

PAU) 8 Wied A ae Br 8 Steal aa ok 8 0 ie 4 55-60 18-8 

U2) © Gad BA Mes 8 8 PO be ee ale eB 50 18 

16-5 31-3 21-6 10-6 59-3 21-6 

10 25 DOLE. Leb: eee. 50 21 
15-20 SORE Uae etek 10 60 25 
15-20 30-A0 ao ek LORE bea kek 21-7 
20-25 A Led icce: Me ead ie kee bie 60 25 

0: die ARS See Re Ao. 20 LG A a9 GN A ae ae ea UP See | 
Pe, pda, ae, oe 18-20 10 60 20 
4.8 dhe Meth ea ae PU ie a 8 50 bh es 

15-18 35-36 25-30) | 24. cee 75 20-2 

15 BORE [ae eee 10 60 18-1 

18-5 31-2 22-4 11-3 64-0 20-3 

20 32-38 22 LOte as sees 17 

14 25 17 Seo at Beet. 20-9 

15 So 22 LOSQ0F 2 eee we 19-1 

Bee oe 28 20 10 ae eee... 23 

20 32 DBE: Lat teetee 60 17-8 

20 30 22-25 A wie slick ea 20 

20 30 17 ae ees St 17-5 
14-17 80-32 TSS ead ea ee 72 23 

22 35 2DMMy 2} AR ih 5) | hs oe theaes 2i-] 

14 35 (eos 8 C0 | Ae ace 8 Wile ibe St 17-5 

20 30 25 Thad if St tee 19-5 

20 30 25 See Gates 19-3 

15 33 22 LORS atos Rebs 21-4 

20 30 BOERNE Shes teak. 20 
oa sta hc ae eee 23 10 50 20 

20 39 ra a ee eS Se ee 20 

22 35 25s) lsd. eee lees eee 22-1 

15 25 DOR At. ocean « 50 18-9 

20 30 T3825) St ek) 50 20-6 

20 35 25 TOBA GL aS eee. 23°3 

20 35 28 MeL wil Sh esas 22 

PAU IS Bo aoe 25a bake fee Ol aoc eek 2 19-4 
wian's see SL Se ee 22 Sie 0 a UP ae Pek 17-5 
Rr se, Oe, 25 25 10 75 20-7 
aieledy SER 30 15 A a 75 22°5 
#viahe ofthe Sf] atom mee 25 A SO fe, co Oe ERS ee 23-3 
oe Meteo ee CL ats OM dec es pase tiee 21-7 
18-20 30 25 LOW Aas 3 tk 21-2 

15 25 1G Re ae 80 19-3 
A hc: SOLON Ci ee 2 eee Bl le eke 20-8 

18 30 QOOR cs Beales Gee. 20-8 
RAS 30 See ee Aa Le cek oees 20-8 

27°5 30-6 15-0 TCO est Bets. 25-0 

25-30 30 LSB St Ree At eS 25 

30 30 12 d= AE 8 E'S 25 
25-30 30-3 15 2OR UL See 25 

25 30 Bs) MR el I 25 

23°4 26-8 16-5 ge oie Ge 23-7 

30 30 17. 2OW* 125.885. 25 

25 30 Peo) Aa eee 25 
17-5-20| 23-25 175 OW | AG ee 20-1 

25 25 15 Loe Ales ere. 25 

18 25 15 PAV) AN oS 23-4 

21-7 28-1 20-0 gO 5 ed eae 22-3 
Jou eee 30 A ee 18 LP i, 4 ee 24 

30 35 20 202 PSP ROLE. 24-2 

30 35 20 DOME See ek. ao 

21 PAY) Rem pee | PIS Yl Vee ee 21-7 

16 Poll Vl ee Bee TS. ae 8 he: 20-9 

15 PASS: ad Ee ee ee P40) de (AE ee eh 21-2 

25 OOM ed Meee od. Coe ule d phe 2hs2 

15 20 Vi3..2288. Tie Wes ae 20 








Finnan haddie, 
per Ib. 


cents 





(kind most 
per lb. tin. 


Canned salmon 
sold) 


cents 


36-1 


Lard, pure leaf 
best, per Ib. 


Eggs 
At aq 
Sa aU 
a ee 
BRS (aos 
-Od [Sant 
Goh lees. 
2aa1s2ha 
om .@) 
cents cents 
49-2 35-0 
43-6 40-1 
50-2 45-1 
43-5 38-2 
37-6 35 
47-8 43-4 
10 bed 1a an amen 
42-7 39 
34-1 28-7 
AQ -1 35-6 
42 37 
42-7 84-7 
40-7 35 
SVD ee ae 
44.6 38-0 
46°3 40-4 
52-3 41-3 
44-2 37-6 
38-8 30 
2.10, Wa Ht ee 
C5 ted Al Se 
46-+4 49 
48-3 40-5 
45-3 36-4 
40-5 36-2 
47-8 42-5 
36-8 30 
37°5 83°6 
33-6 29-5 
39°9 33-8 
40-4 38-1 
37°1 34-2 
45-1 37-7 
BOP Te | dere di ads 
387°4 36 
41-9 39-2 
42-4 33-8 
35:4 84:5 
39-4 33°7 
387-1 34-5 
33°3 31 
36-1 81-2 
38-8 34-8 
35-7 82-4 
35-2 32-2 
39-7 36-7 
39-1 33°5 
SLPS aad 
BARON dea wah 
47-9 45 
48-9 45-6 
53-7 41-2 
47-7 40-7 
46 37-5 
45-8 43-3 
39-3 34-8 
40-2 35-5 
38-4 34-4 
36-5 50-3 
37°6 31 
33:6 30 
36:8 31-8 
38-1 28-4 
35-1 29-1 
32°5 24-4 
36 32-5 
35°3 31-1 
39-4 32-1 
82-5 25-2 
37-3 31-2 
41-7 30 
BOM tlalxecss 
40-5 55) 
SION Crea a noe 
35-1 hee 
32-4 26°9 
32 25 
47-5 38-7 





| Milk, per quart, 
in bottles 











Butter 
3 
ans: — 
=e nies 
Rea | be 
pa, | aa 
eaa| 2a 
Qa 6) 
cents cents 
42-4 47-4 
44-3 49-8 
43 47-5 | 1 
44-6 49-4 | 2 
45 49-9 | 3 
43 48-6 | 4 
46-7 55 5 
43-2 48-6 | 6 
37-4 44.317 
43-2 46-3 
44.9 47-418 
44.4 47-719 
44.5 45 110 
40 45 jill 
40-6 44-4 
39-1 43-9 |12 
40 rae is 
40 44- 
2 slave 44-2 15 
BPE ER ATS, 44-7 }16 
41-7 43.5 |17 
40 45-1 {18 
42-1 45-6 {19 
41 44-7 120 
49.4 46-9 
41-7 46-3 21 
39-5 45-3 |22 
40-1 44 {23 
45 46-2 |24 
41-2 44.6 |25 
45 46-9 |26 
43-6 47-4 27 
43-1 47-5 128 
40 48-7 |29 
42-6} 46-9 |30 
42-5 4g {dl 
45-2 46-6 }32 
44.7 46-3 |33 
43.9 46-6 |34 
41-6] 44-8 |89 
40 44.8 
41-4 | 45-1 137 
42.6] 47 188 
44.8 46-4 {39 
43-8 47-3 }40 
Kogan 47.2 41 
40 45.7 |42 
41-7 44 |43 
40 44.7 44 
39 48.3 {40 
49-5 49-3 46 
OT 50-3 [47 
49:5 | 47-8 {48 
45 50-3 |49 
45 51-1 [90 
41-5 47-3 
42-2} 48-9 }5l 
40-8 45-7 ye 
39-9 47-8 
41-3} 49-9 |53 
40 48.9 54 
39-8 | 46-2 }05 
38-3 ay 56 
40-7 0 
42.8} 50 |o7 
40 47 {58 
41-3 4g {59 
39 47-5 |60 
40-4 | 47-7 [61 
45-4 | 54-5 
45 50-7 |62 
45 50-6 {63 
50 54-7 164 
46 48-8 [65 
34-8 | 48-4 |66 
47 +5 52-1 167 
50 54-2 168 
45 52-5 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


Canned Vegetables 


































eke ea 
gs. | 4 a ba. Set pee! a a 
ae é a =e Ft BS ashe) Hie i! 
Locality = (I = a a a o os 35 
see Seo |) St 5 fee| 8 Soe) NAO. | lee Se oa 
=e Guin DOs Hepat roo) crear ane 6&8 So Ae | 
oA 2 S62 Yaw oe a om ¥ O na NS 
Os iM) gt Pa be al Cs eo Si ga | gk 
ae Se MiSs aye man A es as or Bo 5 a 
oO fQ MD By & lem HH fH Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32°6 7:7 18-3 5-1 6-3 10-6 12-4 16-2 16-3 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)................ 31-6 8-0 17-6 5-6 6-5 9-8 13-7 17-5 16-9 16-7 
1—Sydney....... ON steak eR I Sh TU, 33°38 6-7 ili Gal 5:5 6-6 9-9 12-9 17-3 16-5 17-1 
o— New Glasgow. $. 0. 0e) 1 ae 82-3 8 16-7 5-4 6 10-5 12-7 16-7 16-4 16-3 
e-rAmherst.. Ap. 10 flayed. er ee 30-8 8-7 17 5:6 6:6 9-2 12-5 17-7 17°3 16-1 
4—THaliiax ye hE. La beau ke 31-1 8 18-1 5:3 6-6 9-8 15 17-3 16-5 16 
SW MGSOP YS dc keh es 31-7 8-3 20 6:3 7 10 15-5 19-5 19-5 19 
GAL OED Sey Dope eaten Sie: OO 30-6 8 16:8 5:2 6:4 9-6 13-5 16-2 15 15-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 29-7 7:4 19 5-1 5:7 10-9 15; 15-5 15-8 15-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-4 8-5 18-0 5-4 6-3 10-2 14-8 16-0 15-6 15-6 
S—Moncronty sae Bia en A 33 8-7 18-1 5-5 6°5 11-4 13-5 17-1 15-7 15-7 
OS Cay olin tea aS ven ann 32-4 8-7 18-6 5:1 6-4 10 15 15-3 15-1 14-9 
10—Frederictons.)).2. 0 a 84:1 8-7 17-2 - 6-4 6-4 9-9 15-8 15-2 15-1 15-2 
Lip Bathurst. aa. ew eR eRe 30 8 18 5:5 6 9-5 15 16-4 16-5 16-4 
Quebec (average)................... 36:6 6-4 17-5 5-1 6:3 9-4 12-4 14.6 16-3 15-3 
12 —Ovepech Ma ERE) ce eee 30-8 7:5 17-2 5-2 6 10-6 13 14-8 16 15-2 
13-—'hree Rivers. /i.).) te Vale 31:5 6 18-4 5-5 7 9-7 14 15 19-3 15-5 
14--Sherbrooke. ...).. 8... 10.08, 30°9 6-6-7 17-2 4-8 6-1 9-3 12-6 14 16-4 14-4 
Or OTOL hit ohbin ides My duce us o 29 6 16-8 4-6 6 9-7 12-5 15-9 17-5 16-2 
16--pt.ELvacinthe. |... i... boo. an 29-4 5 17-1 4-9 6:7 9-7 11-8 14-7 14-6 16-3 
af DG ol ah oO, | ee 29:6 |5-3-6-7 17-2 4-5 6:7 9°38 11-6 14-3 16 16 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30-9 6-7 17-5 5-6, 6:5 § 12-3 14-9 17-8 15-7 
go--hMoutraals 0h gu OP Bulag 32°3 |5-3-8 18-1 5-2 5-8 10-1 12-1 14:3 14-7 15 
COAL ebute | Bee ie 30:9 6-8 18-] 5-4 6-5 8-1 11-5 13-7 14-6 13-6 
Ontario (average)................... 32°79 7:3 17-7 4-8 6-1 1i-d 12-8 15-4 15-3 15-3 
Betta wees ely 55 ahs iss Dhan che cath 34-2 |7-3-8 18-5 5:8 6-6 10-9 11-4 15-4 15-1 15-1 
227—-Brockyvilleih oie ee 31-1 6-7 15-3 5 6 9-7 10-5 14-7 15-4 15-3 
gor Niegstens 08. kU, A 29-8 6:7 15-3 5-1 5-4 9-4 11-2 13-3 13 13:5 
24-—-Bellevillesiey . i... iUs od eat. 32-4 6:3 16:7 4-4 5:3 11 12-9 14-7 14-7 14-7 
25—Peterborough.................. 31-5 7:3 17-4 4-4 5-9 11-8 12-9 14-6 14-2 14-5 
20--Ostia wa fo Penn 0 ie 35°8 7:3 16-7 4-2 6 11-7 12-2 15-3 15-2 14-9 
Zetia. (0a. meee Se: 32-1 6-7 19 4:7 5:8 11-4 13-2 15-3 15 15 
28-—Teronte Wel Lee een 34-2 |7-3-8 17:8 4-7 5-9 10-1 11-6 15, 15:1 14-9 
29-—Niagara Falls......0//.../...05. 35°5 7:3 18-8 5 5:7 11-1 14-1 15-5 15-7 16:5 
30-—-St, Catharines. |.....0.)... 5.0) fo. 31 7°3 17:1 4-7 5-3 11-4 12-3 14-7 14-4 14-6 
Sl Hams] tony ae) Le utah da 35-4 7:3 17-7 4-4 6 11-5 12-5 15-2 15-1 15 
S2--Drantiord. Bye i te, ae 33:8 |7-3-8 1733 4.2 6-7 12-1 13-4 15-2 15 15-1 
aime Steed Drone a a RR OS 34-1 7:3 18-4 4-4 6-2 12-3 14-3 15-3 15 15-1 
SE HBOID Ti ie oh colt 4. 33-2 7-3 18-3 4-6 6 iy 12-8 14-9 14-4 14-8 
$6-—Kitchener:), 410500. 10d, 31:4 | 6-6-7 18-3 ABT 5.4 ie 12-4 15 15-9 14-8 
$6-—Woodstock.., ......04 seu. dees ih 30 -|6-7-7-3 18 3-9 5-8 10-8 11-7 13-8 13-9 15-5 
$7-Sirationdi a i... h..shb sd, biden 31-3 Tee |. 19 4:3 G6 | | 12 13 16:3 | 15-6| 16-1 
38 Londomaie she. inc deh «i. dL 33-3 7-3 18-4 4-5 6-2 10-9 12-5 15-8 15-4 15-4 
$9--St, Themasy... oh. ectss de cotta 30-4 |7-3-8-7 18-9 4-7 6 11-7 1287 15-3 15-4 15-1 
€0-—- CHB GHAI os ics, haben 4s. 32 6°7 18-3 4-3 5-9 10-5 14-6 15 14-7 14-2 
#17 Wintison hs choi ddios de Rue, 81-5 8-9-3 18-7 4-7 6 12-1 14-6 15-2 15-3 15-5 
aoy-Dernig er Lee de 34-1 |7-3-8 17-8 4-6 5-9 10:3 11-6 15-7 15-2 15-7 
43—Owen Sound........0.0......, 32 6472768 18-8 4-2 B38. tb dde Tob a8 16-2 16-2. | 18-8 
#4-~-North Baya. i). chido a. 31-6 ia: 16 5:3 6:7 11 13-3 15-2 14-7 15-2 
OS iat i.) bos asset AME, 83-5 8 17 5:6 7 9-5 15-6 16-4 7 16-7 
SG Comelt hie at ee Phe 34-3 8-3 17-8 5-7 ey 11-9 14-9 18 18-2 18-3 
47—Timmins...... RS roca s OE Bae 8 8 34-2 8-3 16 5-6 7°2 10-2 13-9 16-7 15-4 15-4 
48-—Sault Ste. Marie. wt... 4.4. 18: 32°8 8 18-7 5-3 7:4 11-7 12-3 15-7 16-4 15-9 
49—Port APCD... h whibeliics 4. beds 32 6-7 19-2 5-5 6-2 10-2 10-9 15-4 16 16 
60-—Fort William...) 2.44... 1.4.65. 32-6 6:+7 16-6 5-5 5-6 10-3 9-8 15-8 15-3 15-6 
Manitoba (average).....0.... 00000. 33-5 6-9 18-2 5-4 6-5 11-5 12-6 18-4 17-7 17-3 
Bi Winnipeg irises bist dieioveiccks SOAS 33-6 Tita| |} 1956 5.3 6-5 11-1 12-4 18-3 17-9 17-6 
B22 FRANCO he uhle skh sebeign ds ROBE. 33-4 |6-3-7 16-7 5-4 6-4 11-9 12-8 18-4 17-5 16-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 33.9 8-3 19-7 Red 7-6 10-6 12.3 18-1 17-9 18-2 
BB FORMIA Lak wieh spline de 20 te 34-8 | 8-8-4 20 5-4 7 12 12-6 18-6 18-] 17-8 
54—Prince Albert.................. 32-6 Suen: fe ue ug 5-1 6-9 8-5 11-8 17-9 17-9 17-9 
85 Saskatoon...) oe csen ode Look. 33.3 8 19 5-4 6-6 10-6 11-9 18 17-4 18-9 
56-—Moose Jay...) isnt ode cca 35 8-8 20 Rey 755 11-1 12-7 17-7 18-1 18-3 
Alberta (average)................... 33-5 8-6 18-5 5+5 6-3 11-4 10-3 17-4 18-1 18-9 
57—Medicine Hat................. 32-5 8-9 | 19-4 5-6 6-6 | 12-1 11-4] 17-4] 19-7 | 19-8 
$8-—Drumbheller...... 3.4.4. /04.. 36-7 8-9 19 5-6 6-3 12-5 10-3 17-7 18-3 20 
Bod monte. h0 Gece Ee 32:3 8 17-5 5-3 5-9 9-6 9-2 17-3 iy, 18 
60—Calgary erokl NS a's ha ee bok ole Re 33-7 8 19 5-6 6-5 11-8 10-8 17-5 18-5 20 
61--Lethbridge,....! 2%...) coe 32-3 | 8-10 17-6 5-3 6:2 10-8 9-8 17 17-1 17-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-4 9-5 21-2 5°7 6-6 10-0 9-6 18-2 18-2 18-7 
CF--Vernio.. ibs ck Ciao i dh oe: 35 10 20:5 5-6 5-8 11-6 10-9 17-4 19-2 19-1 
G3--"Nelsony..'02. 0)! vigte do ue 34:7 10 18-9 5-9 6:7 10-7 10-3 17-6 19-5 20-1 
ce oer We AE A ES PERL MBG 32:5 9-3 17-2 5-7 5-8 10 9-5 19-5 19 19 
65— New Westminster.............. 34-6 |8-3-9-5 235 5-5 6-3 8-6 7-9 18 17-5 17-6 
66—Vancouver..................... 32-7 |8-3-9-5 | 22-4 5-6 6-2]. 9:2 9 16-7 | 16-5 | | 16-7 
Gl--Vistoria®) tbs tae 34 10 24-2 5:7 7 9-1 9-3 17-3 17°38 18-5 
G8e-Nanaimo. 22.0.4. anny | Woe 35 8-9 23 5-7 7°3 10 9-7 18 18 - 18-9 
69—Prince Rupert..............._. 36-8 10 20 5-9 8 10-6 10-2 21-2 18-7 19-4 
meee SESSA AS IW Re AL NR 8 SEL es hee Bie ay uitece | ae iki, Dee ree ee 
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Potatoes Apples 
Z ‘| a ee ee g 
2 pe | * a) £ = = 
: TE " x g oH a 4 a 3 
= | Bs Ee ibs SCs ats) ol ed ed Baciiiest 
«a on 1g ol") fo © ® 2 os og oo _S 
>a 2: } ; fs) om om oa a Oe aS} Ee foul 
Home) he el S Sree eos Wet S| eat aw ac ans as F< 
cee go Se 2 - | BS | g* | ees] ¥ iw za a ae 
eS as S = a 5,09 me) Bg ofa ae ove Eb be 
gee ee ee ie leak as lee | eect | Ba | ge) ee | Ee BS 
ea o) A ay ea ea) a or ‘6 Ke 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-3 6-7 | 1-781 35-6 32-4 20-8 13-4 17-6 18-8 76°3 27-5 64-9 43-2 
8-3 6-0 | 1-676 32-1 28-6 17-5 13-4 17-4 19-5 82-2 30-4 62-1 39-9 
7:8 5-6 | 2-234 ATG Wee Rae, oe 17-7 14 17°3 20-1 80-7 28-2 GS ed, | arr eter 1 
7-9 5:3 1-44 26-7 27-5 16-5 14-8 17-2 18-7 83-2 33-9 60 40 2 
8-7 5-4 1-40 Po} Dal ee eee 19 14-2 16-7 18-5 90 SORA ASE ovat teats 45 3 
7:6 7:7 1-975 39-2 26°7 15-5 13 17 19-4 81 27 64-7 39 4 
10-2 a 1-50 LA | pears AP el) ae re ai 14 20 21 75 Oi POM aera ai aehead lb ne meheee. <e: 5 
7-3 6-7 1-505 27-2 31-5 19 10-6 16-2 19 83-3 25 55 35°5 | 6 
7-8 8 1-225 25 GOS or i 14-5 15:5 16-5 92-5 28-3 77°5 41-5 | 7 
7-9 6-4 | 1-762 35-6 31-4 19-5 14-0 16-6 19-4 87-2 28-4 65-7 46-9 
8-7 5°8 1-55 33-1 26-7 20-7 14-5 17-3 19 90 31-4 73°3 50 8 
7-2 6-4 1-717 36-7 40 20 13-6 15 19 76-7 25-3 57 43-5 | 9 
8-2 7 2-25 40-3 27-5 19-3 12-2 16-3 19-5 95 28-3 72:5 45 10 
7-4 6-4 1-292 SONs Wa ee 18 15-5 17-6 ZONA AL thats. a sls 28-6 60 49 11 
7-7 7-3 | 1-851 34-3 33-1 20-3 13-7 18-0 18-0 81-1 27-1 69-9 41-4 
9 6-9 1-652 29-6 24-3 19-5 15-6 18-2 21-7 79-6 24-2 84 41-3 |12 
8 9 1-955 37:5 32-5 4 rh 14-7 19-8 18 90 28-6 65 40-6 |13 
7-2 6:7 1-754 34:2 36-2 18-7 12-7 17-8 17-4 90 27-3 68-5 40-8 |14 
8 8 1-927 Sa hov dal Mee. Maa 20 12-2 18-7 15-7 60 Pail 70 41-7 |15 
7 6-7 1-88 ODOT tits okra 21-5 12-6 16-7 15 96-7 25 65 40-9 |16 
6-7 8-2 1-99 SUR Heir ae: 20-7 15-7 18-2 QO tht athe ad salts DED Meena mee ues 42-5 |17 
7 6-9 1-512 DAO A |e oar Ie ek 20 14-2 18-6 Tipe SNe ue eer ae OIA Z Ne oles en 45 18 
7-9 5:9 1-974 36:1 39-3 20-6 12-4 17-6 18-2 83-2 25-6 68-2 37°8 {19 
8-6 7-1 2-017 36-2 33 20 12:8 16-2 18-6 68 27-5 68-7 42 20 
8-5 6-8 | 2-036 39-6 33-4 19-8 13-5 17-3 18-8 74-6 27-0 63-8 39-9 
8-5 7-4 2-17 39-6 37°8 2 12-8 17-3 20-3 70 27-7 60-8 41-2 {21 
9 7-6] 2-04 40 28-30 oe 14 17-3 19-6 71-7 27-3 68 42-2 |22 
8-2 7-8 | 2-08 38°3 30-9 18-7 12-6 16-7 18-2 76-2 24-1 62 40 {23 
10 7-2 2:27 CA SVAN h aoe le 2 oe eo 15-1 16-5 17 71 28 61 38-5 |24 
8-6 6-5 1-75 32-4 27-5 18-5 12-9 16-2 18-2 77°7 26-7 64-8 35-7 |25 
8-9 7-9 1-97 38-7 30 15 13-9 17-6 18-4 81-3 26-6 64-7 42-4 |26 
7-9 7-4 1-562 31-1 2 OMS «haere 13-2 17-3 18-5 76-8 27 65-8 35 27 
8 8 2-08 38°3 30-8 17 12-2 16-4 18-2 77:3 25-4 64-5 40 28 
9-3 5:8 2:34 42-8 PATEN (sh ieee eee 12-2 17-9 18-4 93:3 27-5 75 39 29 
8-2 5-9 2-281 41-4 Pg Whi SV Ge aies 13-4 17-5 16:7 70-5 25 57-7 39-5 |30 
§ 8-1 2:04 39°9 SO alee ee 14-3 17-4 18-1 74-8 25-3 71-7 39-6 |31 
7:4 4-7 1-98 38-3 SD Seth shire 14-1 17-5 17-1 60 25-4 55 38-5 [382 
8-4 6-9 2-05 39°8 SL Tae oe, 13 Nei. 18-1 73-7 25-1 64-5 38 33 
8-5 8-2 1-861 38-7 AO) NEES As, 2:3 17 19-3 62 27-3 62-7 36-7 |34 
8 if 2:15 38-4 0 Ties A oe 12-8 15-8 18 59-7 25-9 62 35-6 135 
ij 5-7 2-17 40 PAIRS toler 6 AE, dor 12-5 15-5 18 56 27-5 60 32-5 |36 
8-4 6-5 2-34 43-2 21 OW sR: 13-8 17:8 19-2 72-6 25-8 60 40-5 |37 
8-1 6-3 2-02 38-1 SUM Cte ser, 11-7 16 16-4 75 26-3 63 38-1 |38 
8-5 5:6 | 2-263 41-1 OMe IE oot cee k 13-5 16-7 18-5 78-4 Des 64:6 38-5 |39 
8-6 5-8 | 2-11 39-1 SO) Pies eer. 15-1 16-7 18 76:7 27-1 64 37-8 |40 
8-8 5:3 2-34 40-9 EWTN Mle Sole Be ey 13-3 Vii (VPN, 69-8 25-1 70 41-5 |41 
8-5 4-2 2-30 41-6 SH Rae Sallis 7 eee, Ge 14 17-5 18-4 79°6 30-4 61:3 40-8 |42 
7:6 5-4 1-50 Wa ha A Oe ha DMC ee 13-2 17:5 19 81-7 29-2 63 39-7 |43 
8-2 6-4 Pi BS tN ame seats 50 18-5 1271 16-8 17:3 85 28 59-5 40-6 |44 
8-5 8-8 1-96 45 50 22-3 14-4 19-2 21:3 82-5 27-6 68°+7 46-7 |45 
9-2 8-7 1-627 39-4 35 20-6 15-3 19-8 21-1 84-4 30-5 71-7 47-7 |46 
8-7 7-2 | 2-108 SO eek oie 20 13-8 20-7 22-5 82-5 28-2 61-7 47 47 
Q-1 8-4 2-085 43-3 36-8 18-7 14-5 16 20 76 27-6 61-7 40 48 
8-4 7-1 1-965 37-5 29-4 24-2 14-3 18-3 21:8 71-9 27-5 61-2 42-5 |49 
9 6-7} 2-09 38-3 32-5 23 14-5 18-1 21-2 70-6 28-4 63-6 42-3 |50 
8-9 6-1 | 1-462 te3 Jill eee wee 21-6 13-4 17-9 19-8 72-4 28-8 61-4 44-2 
8-5 6-6 1-816 O22 Onl tecicied eee 21-8 14-1 18-1 20-2 71-7 27-6 60-7 44-3 |51 
9-2 5-5 1-107 23°90 Ie. aeee 21-5 12-7 17-7 19:3 73°1 28-9 62-1 44 52 
8-1 7-0 | 1-467 7 JOR ion ete 22-5 13-2 19-1 20-9 73°3 27-7 65-5 49-4 
8-6 7:5 1-511 28:28) |e cake ee 20 14-2 19-2 20-5 75 26°3 67-5 48-3 |53 
8 8-5 1-50 PL ks opps ore ee at 21-7 116} 20-3 23 72:5 28-3 €2-5 50 54 
7°8 5:6 1-23 23°" | aerate. 22-8 11-8 17-3 20-5 72-8 28-9 64:3 49-7 55 
8-1 6-4 1-627 Sil Oe xe ee sacs 25:3 13-8 19-4 19-4 72-8 27-2 67-8 49-5 |56 
8-5 6-5 | 1-189 P1560 Jel | Ce 22-4 13-2 18-8 19-1 73-0 26-5 65-2 49-4 
8-8 4-8 1-065 Po NaN eels. ees 23-5 13-2 19-7 20-3 75 28-6 71:3 52-5 |57 
8-5 7-4 1-497 BO. Cer eae: 23-3 14-2 1G-2 18-5 75 26-7 65 48-3 |58 
8-6 5-5 84 20" ore wae 20-6 I PAB 18-2 19-4 70-2 24-9 60-2 47-8 |59 
8-6 (er 1-646 Ee Able Ga Bat 21-7 14-5 18-5 18-3 72-9 26-4 66-9 51 60 
7-9 7-7 +895 2a? UO oe oe 22-8 11-7 18-2 18-8 71-8 26 62-8 47-2 |61 
8-0 6-6 | 1-542 $602 et 23-4 12-5 17-8 17-6 W2-1 27-7 64-6 49-9 
8-5 6-4 1-39 BS he id cree ene 21-7 12-5 19-2 18-7 75 29-2 69-2 OZ 62 
8-7 7:3 1-84 PE aia ineadodes ae 22-5 12-7 17-9 18-5 78 32 62 53 63 
7:7 Care 1-99 4979) Ware ae 26-7 13-2 18 18-2 (és) 32-5 67:5 49-5 |64 
6°5 5-7 1-205 Qa Zine kee 20 TS-7, 17-1 15-5 66-7 25 66 44-4 |65 
7:2 5 1-14 Vag Mind. felis, Ae 21 11-8 15-5 15-2 67-1 25-4 58-7 44-7 |66 
8:3 5-5 1-29 Ne 2 oA a 23°5 11-7 16-6 17-1 68 26:5 57-8 45-9 167 
8-3 6-1 1-463 B Goa le Oa 20, 13-3 18-8 18 70 25-8 65-8 53-3 |68 
9 g 2:02 GOR Did ate ett 26-7 11 19-2 19-2 76-7 25 70 56:7 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








540 
as) 
Sugar 3 
a Q 
Hy ps ~ 
M4 — = Ke] 
Locality 3 rs P : 
S34/ F348] oS] 5 
aS OO Reo 
Realise] $8] ¢ 
Oo a iS Ie 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-1] 7-6 | 61-1] 71-6 
Nova Scotia (average)......| 8-1] 7-5 66-8 | 70-6 
Le SVCney an nue 8 7°71 65 68-4 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-3) 8 66-2 | 73-1 
3—Ambherst............, 8 7-4 | 67 68-2 
4 ait ic eee sc be v 7:1 | 67-9 | 70-4 
56—Windsor.............. g- 7°5 | 67-5 | 75 
6 Pruro ee Oe 8: 7-3 | 67 68-4 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7. 7-151.63-3 1 60-4 
New Brunswick (average)| 8. 7-6 | 64-6 | 72-5 
8—Monctonte Oat en 8. 7-9 | 65 74:3 
res eisai life) 8b Wek amen Td 8. 7-7 | 64 68- 
10—Fredericton.......... 8- 7-7 | 64-5 | 72. 
li— Bathurst ier ete 7. 7-2 | 65 74-5 
Quehec (average).......... q- 7-1] 60-9 | 67-4 
2 Quepetan ahs ue hoe vie 6-8 | 60-2 | 72-8 
13—Three Rivers... 8 7-5 | 61-9 | 72-8 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6: 6-8 | 62-1 | 71-3 
15—Sorel... AG BARU, 7's He? Pst 46-7 
16—St-Hyacinthe........ oe 7-1 | 61-2 | 68-7 
17-St, Johnis 7.24.) 0) fhe 746 7 63-7 | 69 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 7. 7-4 | 61-7 | 70-9 
10—Montreal. 0700001.) We 6-9 | 60-7 | 68-4 
20 Ue eee Se ND 70 7-3 | 61 66-2 
Ontario (average).......... 8- 4-7) 62-2 | 72-9 
21—Ottawas.. 0.) 7° 7-1 | 61-9 | 72-2 
2 Brockville. ye. ie one 8: 7:7 | 60-8 | 73-3 
ZO INTE LON, coe 7-2] 6-9 | 58 70 
24—Belleville............ 7-8) 7-8 | 65 70-8 
25—Feterborough....,... oT eda Gils Zeon 
26 Osha wares Sannin Haney 8-4 8 66 76 
ai Ora a UA pyr 7-9 | 68-3 | 73-5 
28—Toronto.............. FO eS a Gl mie gli 6 
29— Niagara Falls........ 8-1 | 7-7] 65-2 | 76-9 
30—St. Catharines.. 7-8 | 7-7 | 60-6 | 73-3 
31—Hamilton..........,. 7-5 | 7-17] 61-9 | 73-8 
32—Brantford............ TO 1 UT 7 Bt 71:3 
BOAT RIL. fe Tee tai, 7-6 | 7:3 | 61-1 | 71-4 
84—Guelph............... 7:5 | 7-4 | 59-3] 74-1 
385—Kitchener............ 7-8 | 7-5 | 49-4 | 71-9 
86—Woodstock........... 7:3 | 7-31 65 70 
37—Stratford............. 7a) 7-6 | 60 72 
38—-ondon |}: 0, 89 8-1} 7-8 | 67-1 | 74 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-3 | 7-9} 63-9 | 70-5 
40—-Chat hays ils tee 7.8 7-4 | 52-8 | 67-1 
41—Windsor Seb ceva beth Che. Tid eal GS 2.8 
d2—- Sara Ae Mere wee Wl 7-9} 7-7] 65-4 | 74-6 
43—Owen Sound........,. 7*8 | 7-21] 68-3 | 75 
$4—North Bay ess 8-1"| 17-87) 73331) 7429 
25-——Sticlburyaie aa) oil 8-8 8-6 | 67 74-7 
46—Cobalt Datla) tee, Sa 9-1 8-3 | 65-5 | 74-7 
4] Emm ins: eee 8-9 8-1 | 63-2 | 75 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 8-8 | 8-8 | 58 75-5 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-3] 7-9] 51-9 | 71:7 
50—Fort William......... 8-1 7-8 | 60:8 | 74-3 
Manitoba (average) Re ts: 8-3 | 8-1] 56-5 | 70-7 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-4] 8-2] 55-2} 71-4 
a= brandone WWE) on tii 8-1 7-9 | 57-8 | 70 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 8-5] 8-1 57-2 | 74-9 
So heging., tn 8-6 8-6 | 60-8 | 72 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-5] 8 51-7 | 78 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-8 | 7-6] 54-9 | 72-8 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9-1 8-2 | 61-5 | 75-9 
Alberta (average).......... 8-5 | 7-9 | 53-3 | 71-8 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 8 57-1 | 75 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-2 | 8-4] 46-7] 70 
59—Eidmonton........... 8-6 | 7-8 | 51-7 | 69-8 
60—Calgary bt AA 8 7°8 | 58-6 | 71-9 
61—-Lethbridge.........:. OT tie oOo Si ayo ak 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-4] 7-8] 58-3] 70-9 
Oe -aMOrNiO... son es 9-1 8:6 | 63:3 | 72-8 
OS Nelson. ee oe 8-4 7-9 | 58 77-2 
i spy 81 Aliph NEe oh 9 8 66:9 | 75-8 
65—New Westminster....| 7-8 7°3 | 55 67-2 
66—Vancouver........... 7-6 | 7-2 | 55-6] 69 
Dir VICtOria. Lie cy. 8-1] 7:5 | 56:7 | 60-6 
GS Nanaimo. wel. 1, 8 7:9 | 60-8 | 70-4 
69—Prince Rupert........ ) 7°81 50 73-9 





2. Vinegar sold extensive} 


Higher price for petroleum coke. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a er 





oe 










etroleum coke. 





unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin. 


Cocoa, pure, 


g. 











arsarvanvaniat (a Sana eae a a | Re met) RRP TL, SSC EE PS 































en ii cs 8 
es eS) 26 a as A — 
Ee:(4 sce he | 3 Sieeba lg 
“= © q a, iso} 5 so 
am | os | 3, 8 & aah 
Us: ees Qes Six ois 2S ‘sa 
BPS aa P| ee Lea ag 343 
0p i eH 2B Sh Ow | =] fe 
(3) » oO Q SH a & 8 es! 
eM | oS a8 ef] sh | sH ewe 
> op) Ay oO oD) oD) a 
cents | cent cents $ 
15-6] 3- 59-9 16-405 
12-3] 3. 61-3 16-438 
15-9 | 3- 6B) de |S ahi 13 pale Gob: Lok |. 
13:5 | 3- 53 1 Re i co | ee me 
12- 4. a lull Fe Ae a : 17-50 
14- 3° 62-5 . 15-00-15-50 
12 4- 70 . 17-00 
11: 3- GOe Ae UE da: 12-7 16-00 
15 3:3 56 45-3 14 15-40 
12- 3:6 63-8 49-9 12-9 16-569 
12- 4 65 46 14-4 
12- 3:5 66-2 37-5 13 15-50 
12- 8-2 64 40 11-4 16-00 
13- 8:8 60 40 12-8 18-00 
14. 3:7 58-5 65-1 11-2 15-778 
17- 3°4 60 68 11-2 15-50-16-56 
14- 3°9 60 73-3 11-5 15-50 
14- 3:4 62-8 54 11-4 16-25-16-75 
12. 4-7 50 60 11 14-75 
13- 3-9 54-3 80 10-5 15-50-16-00 
13- 8:5 60 65 11-7 -50 
14. 3°7 57-8 62-1 12 16°50-17-00 
15- 3-2 62-2 63-5 10-9 16-50 
13: 3-2 59 60 10-7 15-75 
14. 3-4 60-9 59-9 11-5 15-858 
14- 3°4 73-9 62:5 11-5 15-50-15-75 
13 4 60-8 57-5 11-1 15-50 
12- 3:9 62 54-4 10-8 15-50 
14 3°4 65 15-50 
14: 3°3 59-2 . 14-75 
12-6 | 3-4 59 60 11-8 15-50-16-00 
14-7 | 3-8 63 50 11-5 15-75-16-50 
12-3 | 3-1 61-2 58-2 10 14-50-15-00 
14-5 | 3-6 67-5 62-5 10-6 214-00-14-50 
13-3 3-4 58-3 60 10-8 215-00-15-50 
12-5 | 3-2 65-4 59 10-3 14-50-15-00 
13-3 3 62-7 69-2 10-9 15-00-15-50 
13-8 | 3-1 55 55 9-9 15-50-16-00 
13-4 3°6 63°6 58-3 10-3 15-00-15-50 
13 3-4 63-5 58 10 15-50-16-00 
12-2) 3-3 60 45 10-8 14-5€ 
13-4 = 68 53-3 11-1 15 -50-16-00 
14-2 3:2 64 51-7 10:8 15-75-16-25 
14-4 3°7 63-9 64 12-1 16-00-16-50 
12-7 | 3-4 57-1 68 11-8 15-50 
14-4 3 59:5 60 10-4 215-50-16-00 
13-5 2-9 55 67: 11 16-00 
13 3:6 57-5 61 12-6 15-50-16-00 
17-4 3:5 55 16-50 
16-5 4 52-5 17-00-17-50 
15-4 3°5 66:7 18-00 
15 3-7 61-7 18-00-18 -50 
16-5 3-7 52-5 16-00- 
1G Dale Sie 3 57-8 17-00-17-58 
14-4 2-9 55-6 17-00-17-50 
13-4} 3-3 54-7 20-500 
12-5 | 3-3 50-7 19-00 
14:3 3:2 58-6 22-00 
20-4] 3-4 GO-1 23-625 
a 19 3-1 61-3 23-00 
a 23-4 | 3-9 98) 1 2: 60 eshee 15) wlio 1G: Gul ks eee 
a 20:6] 3:3 58-6 23 00-25-50 
a 18-6} 3-4 O25 Doh 25) hee 15 ile Oy lei make ee 
18-8 | 3-6 O81) 60-4 6, 14-4 se SS ik ee 
a 20 3:5 70 £ 
a 22°5.| 4-] 6323) GO Soelee 15, qi WPS Gallo k 4 ee. 
a 16-8] 3-3 SG) COW Ae LS Onlim es Galion ne eee 
a 16-7] 3-7 54315) Gowan 14 etm tO cidy oe te mire pes 
a 17-9] 3-4 S60 Sie Oly eiiges L4oOulan eo an eee ae 2 
22-6 | 4-0 623.6 6322 Wn 1S Olay sGser lend eee 
a 18-7] 3-9 CO OO” valle 13 Telhim G can Ieee ave 
a 28 4 BOE Wis (OO male 14 Gilera Gao) ki eae) ae 
a 28-7] 3-9 earl Nir Ome! PM ee Pk tate AL) Mea 
a 17 4-2 OSeh |e Olam Ou ee oes Gh lk eh ae 
a 19-6] 3-1 BGON| ew OS Culeg LT Salk un Cement ih Le, ae 
a 20-9] 3-5 Ol 8) 1543 fee 1D dale Geile wtoh ake 
a 22-5] 4-3 Cor ivy O67 ima TE Qutth We lc Sa i, Mul te a 
a 25 4-8 Ca Te ON 6 ite 22: lea Ge ke me tale ae 





y in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
Natural gas u 
eat extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. 









c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted, d. 
sed extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. j. In 
per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1928 
Wood e Rent 
== ey a 
§ a 2 & /Ss| 3s ha ede 
3° = o o be om OF es Spal epsareest 
n > aD Sie gs © i« fi o rs 2) CAS i OAS 
Sg ge) eee aE paw |i see | = lax) Sees [geass 
22 a =§ | 238 | &8 | 288 | 828 | ¢ [$8] Sess [Bosse 
ca o Sh A Se a= Ps BBRy ar OW 236 2 4 S398. 
Ba ra So ala = 8. 228 mse S (88) teSe a leaaaes 
~Q (®) an i 7) ep) = oO ls n D 
$ $ $ c. Cc. 
10-179 13-028 12-099 14-477 8-978 10-946 10-036 | 31-1 |14-4 27-606 19-806 
9-085 11-745 9-200 10-150 6-600 7-250 6-667 | 33-8 |12-6 22-417 14-917 
7-45 9+20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 G00. os Ree 33-35 {10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
WSBT Bet UR teh Os Gar OS Li Ch aed hod ete c 8-00 |e 6-00 | 35 {13-3 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 Sei B-feelse eT eX 6-00 | 32 |15 {10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |11-40-13-00 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 35 |10 {30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
ar ae | 10-50-11 -50 8-00 9-00 7-00 7-50 |..e.ee.e.e-.{ 85 415 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9+75-10-50 |d12-00-15-25 9-00 9-75 6-00 Sob es. Let, 32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 |e 7-50 | 30 {12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 Tait 11-875 1.09 8-583 7-050 | 31-6 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00 e 13-00 |g 10-00 12-00 9-00 232-35]12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 13. bp. 16.00 lu- -00-17-00 6. aed 00 “7. -50-10-00 * §.00-9-00 30-32/10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 OO BwLi te Pay ce 4-80-6-40 | 30 {13 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-501) 1 ES2Ln CALI, 8-00 10-00 6-00 S001 Hp. | tn Baw. 32 {12 13-00 15-00 |11 
9-786 13-786 13-810 15-934 9-381 11-148 11-141 | 29-8 |10-7 23-167 15-188 
10-00 |c 14:00 |e 14-67 |e 14-67 |e 12-00 |e 12-00 |e © 12-00 | 30 {11-7|27-00-82-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 |e 8-13 | 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 12-00) i) 118200 9-00 10:00 |c 16-00 | 29-30/10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
Cee | ae GRE a c]4.67-17.33|c16-00-18-67/c 10:67 |e 13-33 10:00 | 30 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
ARRAS, SEN nae Wy leae| ts arly PO26N.. (0U.6 peewe THO thas Be. 6. wast a8 9-7|18-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 |16 
10-00 |12-00-13-00 12-00 14- - 8-00 9:00 lc 12-00 | 27-28110 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
QUPRRRIES! PESO OPAC OO ThE CES HOO. Peele oo cle 10-50 |e 6-00 | 30 415 16-00 11-00 |18 
11-00 |12-50-14-00 16-00 |17- n@-t8h too 10-00-12.00 12- 00-13-00 je. 16:00 | 35 {10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 {19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 |e 16:00 |c 17-23 7-00 9-00 |c 9-00 | 28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-821 12-228 13-199 15-862 10-024 12-304 11-352 | 29-4 110-6 29-054 21-167 
9-25 {13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 32 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
HG-GO Pes ee a et OL Geree+Oor. PALE oe il Lao ihre og ooh 30-32/10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
10-00-11-00 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 14:00 | 28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |28 
10-00 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 25 {10  |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33  |10 |20-00-35-00 115-00-25-00 |25 
Aaa 13-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11:00 |e 13-00 | 27-30]10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 14-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |e 7.72 130 |10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g 10-50 g g g g gz 230 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g10-00-11-00/2 10-00 g g g g g 228 | 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-50 12-50 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 |e 8-348 | 28-80]10 |25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |82 
8.99-10-00 }10-00-12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 |e 12-00 | 26 /|10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 {38 
12-50 |10-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 Ic 9-00 | 27-2810 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 EO deel Day, 26-30] 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |85 
10.00-12-00 11-50 10:00 |e 15-00 6-00 |e aR ae 25-27|10 |22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
10.00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 |e 12-00 | 25 {10 {30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |87 
12-00 |12-00-13-00 |.......... 1SH008 THE 2. Le 11-25 11-25 | 24-25114 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 {38 
10-00 |11-00-12-50 |14.00-15.00 ¢ 20 00 be ow, CASE. hese, ec 21-33 | 25 |15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |89 
10-00-11-00 PIO A IETS A .aetS 132002 EA HUM @ 16-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 {12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
210-00 12-00 g Q & 226-00 e |e & 222-00 |e &gl8-00 |g30 12 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13. OF 1500 Trek. hee Soe tls tu ES 13-00 13-00 | 30-32110 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
10-00 11-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 10-00 | 30 8-3|15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |42 
£2- 50) deh) 0.55) 10 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35  |10-6130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 fo 50) beet ane ae CERO ee 010:50-15-00/¢ 12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00 13°00) G19 -00545:-00! Ws oa 27-30/15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 £6 200)5] DOLL eee 15-00 7-50 LOCH Te ak Nerds 35 2-5 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 |e 6-50. | 30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00+13-50 13-50 12:00 |e 14-00 Eb OG HOUR 1S-OO TEAL de. ad svat 35 8-3125-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 TEGOr EL BEVIN 30 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |59 
10-688 16-000 10-750 11-750 7-250 ae 3 Wd toe Be 30-5 |15-6 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SEKI REM Loe: 25-27|15 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |15-50-17-50 11-50 12-00 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-875 8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 110-8 35-000 23-750 
9-00-13-00 |17-00-17-50 |.......... 14-00 11-09 |10-00-12-00 13:00 | 35 | 8-3/30-00-50-00 30-00 [58 
9-00-10-00 19:00 |i 7-00 |i 8-50 5-50 Wig Peek ee dans 35 |10 125-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17- aes 00 |i 9-50 |i 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35/10 35-00 25-00 |59 
10-00 |f Sir ease: GET e&il5-00 |.......... 14:00 jc 14-00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-500 raten yaa REN (eRe ioe, WDLT 8. 9-000 41-333 10-000 | 33-8 [11-3 28-750 20-750 
g g Pa e g ¢ g 11-7|20-00-25-00 |15- 0-20: 00 |57 
LAG cha, eee A IE Re i Riamess Bi Reese A a Rt Se At 12-08% Late 35-10 r 58 
h 5-00-6-00 L000 Whe. tae hoes 6-00 je 8-00 |c 7-00 | 35 {10 35-00 35 00 |59 
HG O0=14-50 [£10-00-14-50 bee. bu ccoualne « dae date ¢ 12-00 14-00 |e 13-00 | 35 {15 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
FA 0020s We. Ly, RO ee? te see eNO) T GRaReE ELM PNA TU OO A eS 30 +410 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-244 A2200-hiae. .36..8clb ae gored. Syd 9-500 10-250 5-504 | j34-9 [13-1 26-250 20-625 
CDi BO AY. seg besel 1. de bre devcts Hee dary Aa ties 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
0-50 EA 112-70215250 se): . . AURA. in 0 9-00 11-75 |e 7-50 | 40 112-5}22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |62 
9-00-11 -00 PACED er elie eee, 9-00 T0275 ahs. hc ota ty 37-5 |11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 PESO eae a, Cee ee he STE B50, ere wen 35 {115 |18-00-22-00 }12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 TTSOUES ee Snes 7-50 4-25 | 30 |il 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 CS TOMAR ME RSLS | bok lies geen 8-00 je 10-00 |e 4-77. | 27 {15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
97) T0eS eo Oteti ceria | deh: abe beso RERe. eek ae Peale ahs omabarethe 6-00 | 35  |13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
TA0Q TAROT R Ec, Gare Uti, RM SEAR ae A Ti ca ew ws 35 {12 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 169 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20 


others $40-$60. 


r. Companv houses $10-$20. others $30-$35. 


s. Dalivered from mines 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAD |. 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 



























Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Mar. Apr. 


Commodities 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1928 












Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 



























Classified according to chief component 
material: 





I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6/149-8/220-2/287-6/178-21160-6]151-2/138-71163- 187-7}160-7|164-2/169-7 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5}119-9]179-4/204-8/154-6/136-8 135-8}120-3}134-8/137-21138-11144-9]140-4 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 | 97+8/133-3 269-9/303 -3/165-0/165-6/202-9/204-9]155-9]175-91153-1]170-81169-2 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3/100-1)139-4/241-6/202-5}162-6|173-51170-6|159-0|156-4 153+7/155-11155-3 
V.—Iron.and its Products! ..3.0)). 0005. 26 | 97-7/151-8)227-3]244-4/185-7/145-1/169-1/165-81154- 145-0/143-7/141-7|141-7 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2)137-3/144-2]137-7| 98-6! 96-3]102-5| 94-9|101- 100-9} 95-8] 94-2] 94-3 
VII.—Non Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
CCT ED OED A BODO PIP PRM bse 16 | 94-5}102-2/144-9]197-5|205-4)190-3}186-4/185-91175-91177-11172-2 170-1]169-9 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products... 13 |103-0/123-1/187-3/223-3|184-71166-2|164-5|170-3/157- 157 -2}155-4/150-3/149-9 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6]143-4}212-3/258-2/164-2/149-1]132-4]119-7/146-8/172-5|/148-3]158-0/160-6 
I} = rarne > QO ul BL) OE ae 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5}173-5]142-3}141 3/128 -6/131-5/148-2/153-0]148-91162-51158-1 
PERSForesth eb io et Seats 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-4/241 -6/202-5]162-6/173 -5/170-6/159-0|156-4/153-7|/154-7/155-3 

Vieedlineralal teal 8) UO) Bee | ee 67 | 95-8}121-5}166-1/196-2/175-6]157-0}160-8}159-5}/151-41149-41145-81143-9]143-2 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4/189-2/244-0]168-4/152-1/148-2/140-21151-91163-01149-7|155 0}155-9 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)......| 129 |101-01130-4 196-9242 -0/180-0/157 -0/164-6/154-9]158-2/154-5/148-61148-1/149-4 
het Nn Slt tl 156-0/154-2/147-1]151-9/164-7/152-4/154-11152-0 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 98 |101-3/120-6]172-8/226-1|174-4 ; § ; , 

(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........| 74 |105-6]132-3|193-3|244-4/170-7|149-7|/149-6|137-4{149-5|168-9|150-7/154-4|152-5 
Beverages Wars i fOMk Un oe 4 |101-7)125-2)197-5/249-7|176-6)192-2/223 - 7/220 -0/264- 2/256 -2|227-9|227 -0/227-0 
Breadstutiey ee re wdetn ON OR 8g 8 |110-6)144-4/224-4)/261-2/186-9]163 -5/142 3/123 -2/176-2/172-7|161 -3|157-9/167-0 
Cheeolate) HU UN ier iat Tie" | a 1 {102-0/112-0}104-0/183-2]109-2}104-0/100-0} 96-0/104-0]104-0/132-0]124-0/124-0 

cote eon 2 Ge Ree 1 ee 8 | 98-8/107-11172-5/173-5/142-3]141 -0/128-6]131-5/148-2/153-0}148-9]170-0]158-1 

Ture ys WU ileetee ri ete GN ae 8 |101-6)124-2)173-5/249-4/218- 6/239 -9/187-3]167-1/196-6|159-4]/169-4/196 -0/200-4 

Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7/118-9}200-8|209-2|152-7]144-5}132-0/119-2/149-1]148-1/143-91139-9]137-5 

Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0/119-5}165- 1/203 -0/167-8}147-7|155-6|134-5/136-4/143-9/147-81151-3/148-8 

Sugar; refined Wier Co ai) el | ce 2 |115-4/171-6}208-4/408-3/213 -3/139-5/238-9]216-1/153-31138-4]151-0/142-1|145-5 

Wegecnolos Wh Uke in Mit ER Leg 10 |122-9}210-0/232-3/431-1/170-0/153-4]151-4/201 -0/125-7]434-3|177-41199-9|195-0 

Deze Oy Wn) 00 WO eels Ghia S bee 2 |104-4/120-0/174-4/213-1/159-7| 99-9]108-2] 90-3/105-4/108-7]/109-11129-51109-6 

Tovsceahs MO .G yO Oi rl. itt Oe Poe 2 |108-0)117-6}154-7/227-0/206-5/206-5/206-5|216-51216-5 216-5/216-5}216-5}216-5 

Miscellaneous!) :\ bc 4 fae bg 6 | 99-3]119-6}213-0/283-8]186-9]174-8]162-0]158-31146-8|150-1/157-9]159-9|158-7 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............. 24 | 96-6/105-8)146-9/203-1/179-2/163-8]159-9]159.3/154-9/159-3/154-6|153-6)151-4 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and underwear). 0:06... 06.051 11 /105-3/128-5}181-3/260-2/186-3]165-01165-4/158-1/152-0]152-0/150-21157-9|/157-9 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0) 98-6}136-0]185-0/176-9/163-4]158-2/159-6/155-9/161-7/156-0|152-2|149-4 
Pariture 00.0825. Biter Luk 3 {102-81107-3]189- 1/323 -4/249-4/222-1/229-1]196-8]194-8/194-81194-81194-8|194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203-2/247-41490-6|461 -6/405-51322-11274-7(/321 -61321 -3 821-6/320-1/320-1 
Aisootianeous. 44:00: 0) Mies be 7 | 92-9) 97-9/135-0/182-3/174-8/161-6]156-8]158-8]154-71160-51154-81151-01148-1 
II.—Propucers Goons (Groups C AND D)} 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0/241-9|167-3/150-9]151-71141.3/153-1/149-9]144.41149-91152-7 

(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-6/197-1/206-5/190-6/188-8]188-3/179.6|182-2 177 -2/175-2/173-6 
POT. Hy etm WL. inte ae 4 | 98-1/117-8)203-9/264-5/248-0/189-6|209- 6/223 -4/204-2/204-21204-2}205-21205-9 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Puppies: Oy. Seo R eet, ae 7 | 94-5] 99-9]142-1/194-1/206-4/191-0/188-2/187-7/179-11182-41177-81175-51173-9 

Miscellaneous s Asiddisee aiGku. aR ice 4 | 92-3]183-2/242-3/268-6|200-5|177-1/199-5|198-41188-9]172-01154-91160-81160-8 

(D) Producers’ Materials................. 131 |104- 4/133 -$/200-3/246-8/163-0|146-7|147-8]/136-3/150-2|146-4|140-9 147-2}150-4 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8/103-8]150-5/214-9/183-2]159-5]166-4/164-11154-9 149-9)147-4]147-8]149-5 

ODEN Oh cru OOO Bek, uate bd 14 | 91-1] 92+3)130-4/206-4/180-0/157-0/163 9}161-0/149-3]148-6]147-3]149-2)150-1 
Painters); Materialay.0.44.8.).. se 4 |102-2]159-4/264-3/313-7/173-3]173-2]215-9|204-61213-0/173-41166-81156-11157°7 
Miscetieneous. iif) Uo), sbi). aa 14 /100-0)128-2}191-9/227-7/192-6/164-9/168-1/168-5}161 -4/151-2/145-9|143-3|147-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 /106-8/140-8/211-7/254-0/158-4/143-7/143-6/130- 4/149 -31145-61139-4/147-0/150-6 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/310-2]157-3]167-5|210-8/212-2/198-4/175-5|150-2|172-51170-6 
For Fur Industay ): 4. i0; eet epee. wi 2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3/477-51264-4/293-9 324+1/219-9}239-2|316-4/422 -51393 -6/295-2 
For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8)/137-6}146-6/176-3] 98-0] 91-5/107-0| 88-7| 98-5] 87-9 94-7/139-31146-4 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0]174-9]173-0/123-2 108-3/123-4]116-5}116-3/111-4/108-0/106-4]106-5 
For Chemical Using Industries.....__ 7 {110-8)167-9/230-6/208-7/184-8|164-7/157-5/153-01150-81152-91152-4 7°4/136-1 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 {110-0}120-9}195-4]186-6/114-3/123-6 103 -9}101-6]121-8]118-6}122-0]134-5]136-7 
For Milling and other Industries... __ 9 }114-6)153-8)252-7/280-7/177-7/157-7]138-11112-7]171-3/170-31161-9|170-31180-0 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/138-6/188-8/295-8/186-7|156-2|160-4/142-9|149-9|149-91148-9 4-6/147-4 
SD nn aT Ta ante te et te ee Be eee A a 


(Continued from page 534) one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 

{ie ; coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 

the principal groups in the three methods of some sixty cities throughout Canada. All prices 
classification and with those of the classification are for delivered goods. The exact quality, for 
according to the purpose or use in detail for the which the quotation is given is set forth in the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. case of each commodity, and every effort has 
been made to ensure that the quotations in each 

EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL case refer to the same class of commodity in 
PRICES order that the statistics may be available for 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows purposes of comparison from month to month, 
the prices at the beginning of April of seventy- from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
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groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927° 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
and | Rent |Cloth-|tSund-} fAll 


ot Food 3 
Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 522) 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 | + 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan<7) 192 7ee- 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Julyse1927ee 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Octl 027s 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Noy. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 | 156 
Decwg27oaee 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Bebe slG2see oe 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... LES ty. SL aes. ae £155 166i: deat 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 

{Figures for Sundries since 1920 have been revised and this 


has affected for certain dates ‘‘all items’’. 


Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, nothwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the. prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Larour GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are 
Included owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, the 
only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels It was 
estimated, when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family, according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 
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While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasourn Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table thas been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supples 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above-mentioned 
supplement, the figures in the food group in 
the family budget are still used to show the 
changes in food prices but in the other groups 
the percentage changes in the prices of each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 
have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 


Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 181.6; 1926, 181.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged 
and converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices continued, sir- 
loin steak averaging 33.7 cents per pound in 
April, as compared with 33.3 cents in March; 
round steak 28.2 cents per pound in April and 
28.1 cents in March; rib roast 26.2 cents per 
pound in April and 26 cents in March; and 
shoulder roast 20 cents per pound in April and 
19.8 cents in March. Veal and mutton were 
slightly lower, the former averaging 21.8 cents 
per pound and the latter 29.2 cents per pound. 
Fresh pork was down from an average of 25.1 
cents per pound in March to 24.9 cents in 
April, and salt pork from 25.3 cents per pound 
in March to 25 cents in April. Bacon and ham 
were also lower, the former averaging 30.9 
cents per pound in April, as compared with 
40.4 cents in March, and the latter 56.7 cents 
per pound in April, as compared with 57.3 
cents in March. In fresh fish, cod steak de- 
clined, while whitefish advanced slightly. Fin- 
nan haddie was down from an average of 203 
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cents per pound in March to 20.1 cents in 
April. Lard was slightly lower at an average 
price of 21.6 cents per pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
the price being lower in practically all locali- 
ties. Fresh averaged 40.2 cents per dozen in 
April, 46.1 cents in March, and 51.8 cents in 
February, and cooking averaged 35 cents per 
dozen in April, 40.1 cents in March and 44.2 
cents in February. Prices of butter were 
slightly higher, dairy averaged 42.4 cents per 
pound in April, as compared with 41.6 cents 
in March, and creamery 47.4 cents per pound 
in April, as compared with 45.6 cents in 
March. Cheese was slightly higher, averaging 
32.6 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits and 
flour were steady. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Onions were up from an aver- 
age price of 5.6 cents per pound in March to 
6.7 cents in April. Potatoes advanced in the 
average from $1.66 per ninety pounds in 
March to $1.78 in April. Prices in most locali- 
ties in Ontario and the eastern provinces were 
substantially higher but were lower in many 
localities in the western provinces. Evapor- 
ated apples rose from an average price of 20.2 
cents per pound in ‘March to 20.8 cents in 
April. Prunes, raisins and currants showed 
little change. Marmalade was slightly higher 
at 64.9 cents per four-pound tin. Granulated 
sugar was slightly higher, averaging 8.1 cents 
per pound, as compared with 8 cents in March. 
Anthracite coal showed little change at an 
average price of $16.41 per ton. Lower prices 
were reported from Sorel, Brockville, Toronto 
and Hamilton. Wood was practically un- 
changed, hard averaging $12.10 per cord and 
soft $8.98. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially higher 
levels during April. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged $1.564 per bushel, as compared 
with $1.48; in March. The low price for the 
month was $1.50; per bushel on the 2nd, and 
the high $1.65% reached on the 30th. Weather 
conditions in the United States, Canada and 
Australia were said to be the causes of the 
higher prices. Coarse grains also continued 
their upward movement, western barley at 
Winnipeg advancing from 914 cents per bushel 
to 93 cents; western oats from 68} cents per 
bushel to 72 cents; Ontario barley at Toronto 
from 915 cents per bushel to 94 cents; oats 


from 65§ cents per bushel to 70 cents; Ameri- 
can corn from $1.093 per bushel to $1.154; 
and flaxseed at Winnipeg from $1.904 per 
bushel to $1.94. The higher price for wheat 
was also reflected in the price of flour,, which 
advanced from $7.90 per barrel to $8.424. 
Shorts at Toronto rose from $40.50 per ton to 
$42.25 and rolled oats from $3.85 per 90- 
pound sack to $3.90. Granulated sugar at 
Montreal was up from $5.933 per cwt. to $6.08, 
and yellow from $5.653 to $5.794. Raw sugar 
at New York, however, was lower. Evaporated 
apples rose from 16-17 cents per pound to 17- 
18 cents. Rubber prices declined substantially 
following the announcement that the restric- 
tions would be removed. Ceylon rubber was 
down from 26% cents per pound to 184 cents, 
the lowest price reached since 1922. Quebec 
grades of potatoes at Montreal were down 
from $1.445 per bag to $1.28 and Manitoba 
grades at Winnipeg from 81 cents per bushel 
to 75 cents. The price at Toronto, however, 
was slightly higher at $1.824 per bag. Baled 
hay was up from $14.25 per ton to $14.50, and 
straw from $9.19 per ton to $9.50. Rosin was 
down 50 cents per barrel to $12.50. Linseed 
oil was slightly higher at 88 cents per gallon. 
The live stock markets were generally higher, 
western cattle at Winnipeg being up from 
$9.76 per hundred pounds in March to $9.93 
in April; hogs at Toronto from $9.44 per hun- 
dred pounds to $9.70; and choice sheep from 
$6.75 per hundred pounds to $8.50. Dressed 
beef at Toronto was down from $19.75 per 
hundred pounds to $18.38. Mink skins were 
down $3 each to $9 and muskrat from $1.35- 
$1.80 per skin to $1.20-$1.50. Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal was down from 43 cents 
per pound to 41 cents, and creamery prints at 
Toronto from 44 cents per pound to 43 cents. 
Cheese was slightly lower at Toronto at 214 
cents per pound. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
were down from 44-47 cents per dozen to 36-38 
cents. Raw cotton at New York rose from 
19.4 cents per pound to 20.6 cents. The in- 
crease was said to be due to unfavourable 
weather and crop conditions. Several lines of 
manufactured cottons declined, denim from 
61.2 cents per pound to 55.2 cents; ticking 
from 62 cents per pound to 59 cents; and 
shirting from 66 cents per pound to 63 cents. 
Copper at Montreal rose from $15.874 per 
ewt. to $16; copper wire from 144 cents per 
pound to 14} cents tin ingots from 54 cents 
per pound to 54% cents lead from $5.95 per 
ewt. to $6 and; zinc from $7.20 per ewt. to 
$7.275. Antimony at Montreal declined from 
10.3 cents per pound to 9.9 cents. Anthracite 
coal at Toronto was down from $13.52 per ton 
to $13.02. Cement at Montreal rose from 
$1.35 per barrel to $1.60. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
140.8 for March, an increase of 0.4 per cent 
for the month. Foods advanced 0.3 per cent 
with a decline in meat, and fish and an ad- 
vance in cereals and other foods. Industrial 
materials advanced 0.5 per cent, showing a 
sharp advance in cotton of 4.1 per cent and a 
slight advance in iron and steel, while other 
metals and minerals, textiles other than cot- 
ton, and miscellaneous commodities declined. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, advanced to 180.3 in March, a 
rise of 1.2 per cent over the previous month. 
There were advances in the groups, cereals 
and meat, textiles, minerals and declines in 
other foods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77— 
100, was 128.6 at the end of March, showing 
a rise of 2.1 per cent over February. Food- 
stuffs rose 4.7 per cent with advanees in all 
groups and industrial materials rose 0.3 per 
cent with advances in minerals and sundries 
and a slight decline in textiles, owing to lower 
prices for flax. 


The Times index number, on the base 1913— 
100, was 143.7 at the end of March, showing 
an advance of 1.3 per cent over February 
Food prices rose one per cent with a decline 
in meat and fish and an advance in cereals 
and other foods. Industrial materials rose 1.6 
per cent with an advance of 5.9 per cent in 
cotton, sight advances in iron and steel, other 
metals and minerals, textiles other than cotton 
and a decline in other materials. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914=— 
100, was 164 at March 31, showing no change 
for the month. In the food group, reduc- 
tions in the prices of eggs were counteracted 
by advances in the prices of potatoes, butter 
and meat, leaving the index number for the 
group unchanged at 155. Rent, clothing and 
the sundries group were also unchanged, while 
fuel and light declined from 170 to between 
165 and 170. 


Austria 


Wuo.esate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
prices in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 131 
for April as compared with 129 in March. 
The index number for, foods rose from 120 to 
123 and industrial materials were unchanged 
at 146. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base prices in gold, July 1914=100, was 
107 for April, showing no change from the 
previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 636 for March, showing a rise of 14 
points or 2.2 per cent. Native products ad- 
vanced 2.7 per cent and imported products 
1.5 per cent. Foods advanced 5.0 per cent 
with advances in all groups, and industrial 
materials 0.1 per cent with advances in min- 
erals and metals and textiles and a decline in 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Cost or Livina-—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914— 
100, was 507 for the first quarter of 1928, an 
advance of 1.8 per cent over the level of the 
last quarter of 1927. Food advanced, heat and 
light declined and the other groups showed 
no change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 138.5 for March, an advance of 
0.4 per cent over the February level. Agri- 
cultural products advanced 0.9 per cent, pro- 
visions 8.2 per cent, manufactured goods 0.3 
per cent, while raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods declined 0.1 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index num- 
ber on the base 1913-14=100, was 150.6 for 
March, showing no change from February. 
Food declined 0.1 per cent, clothing advanced 
0.5 per cent, sundries 0.1 per cent and the 
other groups showed no change. 


Italy. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 19183=100, was 490.69 for March, an ad- 
vance of 0.4 per cent over February. Foods 
rose 0.9 per cent with advances in both ani- 
mal and vegetable products. Industrial mate- 
rials rose 0.2 per cent with a rise of 4.5 per 
cent in textiles and declines in the other 
groups. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100 was 96.0 for March, a decrease of 
0.5 per cent from February. Farm products 
declined nearly one per cent due to lower 
prices for cattle, eggs and tobacco. Foods, 
fuel and light, chemicals and drugs and. mis- 
cellaneous commodities declined slightly and 
other groups showed little or no change. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 148.0 for April, an advance of 
1.3 per cent over March, owing chiefly to 
advances in farm products. Other groups 
showed only slight. variations. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $13.4376, a 


rise of 0.1 per cent over the previous month. 
There were advances in breadstuffs, live stock, 
hides and leather, textiles, oils and building 
materials and declines in provisions, fruits, 
metals, naval stores, chemicals and drugs and 
miscellaneous commodities. There was a 
marked advance in farm products, especially 
grains and raw cotton and in the goods manu- 
factured from these products and a decline 
in rubber and in non-ferrous metals. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July 1914=100, was 161.1 for March, a 
decline of 0.2 per cent for the month, which 
is the lowest point reached in five years. Foods 
and sundries each dropped one point and 
clothing increased two points. There was no 
change in fuel and light and shelter. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1928 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
and such fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases aS are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., which 
were recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the first quarter of 1928 was 321, there 
being 101 in January, 142 in February, and 78 
in March. In the first quarter of 1927, 255 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report 
it is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the acci- 
dents, and fatal industrial diseases under the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and certain. other official 
sources; from certain large employers of la- 
bour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerte. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: agriculture, 20; logging, 34; 
fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 79; manufacturing, 
44; construction, 36; transportation and public 
utilities, 67; trade, 9; service, 24. Of the min- 
ing accidents 63 were in “ metalliferous min- 
ing,’ 14 in “coal mining,” 1 in “non-metallic 
mineral mining and quarrying,’ and 1 in 
“structural materials.” Of the accidents in 
manufacturing, 3 were in the group “ vege- 
table foods,” 13 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts,” 5 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
15 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in “non- 
ferrous metal products,’ 1 in “non-metallic 
mineral products,” 4 in “chemical and allied 
products,” and 2 in “ miscellaneous products.” 


62306—8 


In construction, there were 20 fatalities in 
> 

“buildings and structures,” 8 in “bridge and 
highway,” and 8 in “miscellaneous construc- 
tion.” In transportation and public utilities 
there were 36 fatalities in “steam railways,” 
9 in “water transportation,” 1 in “air trans- 

y . 
portation,” 6 in “local transportation,’ 3 in 
“storage,” and 12 in “electricity and gas.” 
There were 24 fatalities in service, of which 

oP 

10 were in “public administration,” 1 in 


laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 4 in “ cus- 


” 66 


and 9 in “ personal and do- 
mestic service.” In trade, there was one fatal- 
ity in “ wholesale,” and 8 in “ retail.” 

The most serious disaster occurring during 
this period was caused by a fire which broke 
out in a stope at the 550-foot level of the 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines at Tim- 
mins, Ontario, on February 10, when 39 min- 
ers were trapped and _ suffocated by carbon 
monoxide gas and smoke. The fire was caused 
by spontaneous combustion in an old stope 
where waste material had been dumped. The 
verdict of the coroner’s jury published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1928, page 378, was 
that the fire was due to gross negligence on 
the part of the mine operators in permitting 
such conditions, and recommended that old 
stopes should be cleaned out and that more 
inspectors should be employed. There were 
between 700 and 800 men underground when 
the blaze was discovered about 10 a.m., but 
the great majority of men were brought to 
safety. Rescue parties searching for the re- 
maining men were driven back by smoke and 
gas. A first-aid car with a fully equipped 
mining rescue crew belonging to the United 
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States Government was rushed from the mines 
of Pennsylvania, and, although they arrived 
too late tc save any lives, their activities 
made the recovery of the bodies possible. A 
Royal Commission was appointed. on Febru- 
ary 17, by the Government of the province of 


Ontario under the Inguiries Act, to investi- 


gate the causes of the disaster. The Com- 
missioner, Mr. Justice Godson, began the in- 
quiry on February 27 at Timmins, and sit- 
tings were continued in the district until 
April 14, when it was announced a further 
session would be held at Toronto to consider 
suggestions as to safety measures. 


Another serious disaster resulting in nine 
fatalities was caused by a fire breaking out in 
a large bunkhouse belonging to the Granby 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
at Copper Mountain, B.C., on March 18, in 
which about eighty miners were sleeping. The 
jury at the coroner’s inquest submitted in 
their verdict that the origin of the fire was 
undertermined. 


Several other accidents involved a number 
of fatalities. In water transportation, four 


members of the crew of the motor schooner 
Noble, Vancouver, were drowned when the 
boat crashed on a reef when lost in a fog, off 
the coast of Vancouver Island, on January’ 5. 
In manufacturing, iron, steel and products, 3 
painters at the boiler shop of the Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, Montreal, were crushed by 
large plates which were knocked down by the 
beam of a crane. In transportation and public 
utilities, steam railways, three section labour- 
ers were buried beneath a landslide in a 
Canadian National Railway tunnel near Sav- 
ona, B.C. At Mulgrave, N‘S., a waitress and 
two kitchen maids lost their lives when the 
hotel at which they were employed was de- 
stroyed by fire. ) 


Supplementary List of Accidents—The sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
1927 includes 29 fatalities, of which 8 were in 
logging, 2 in mining, 2 in manufacturing, 3 in 
construction, 6 in transportation and public 
utilities, 1 in trade and 7 in service. Two ac- 
cidents occurred in July, 2 in August, 4 in 
September, 3 in October, 9 in November, and 
9 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS aT Te DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
9 


Trade or Industry 








AGRICULTURE AND 
STocKRAISING— __ 
Straw cutting machine| Near Kleinburg, Ont........ 










operator 
Parmer ay) a aoa Humboldt District, Sask... 
Harmen ech scl oon Ste. Justine de Newton, Que. 
Parmerie serra ene ss Near Grimsby, Ont......... 
Marmen: (ehh jo alk 2 we Paynton,'Saski.o22ous4 da. 


Merrickville, Ont........... 


Rarmeny,. sy sentiles duis St. Narcisse, Que........... 
Harare? sy CU nae gy a Portage La Prairie, Man.... 
armen.) yi ee ase siete Welwyn, Sasio nine (Ol Omi 
Parm hand. . (Yo. Ue ogee Near Tottenham, Ont....... 
PP arnrer: eeu ll on Near St. Thomas, Ont...... 
Harmer thee ie de oe Near Listowel, Ont......... 
Farm hand! ocd) ke. Near Winnipeg, Man........ 
API er Ne Enea kien ee. Near Inwood, Ont.........- 
Warmer sod etees 5) Near Dauphin, Man......... 
WH arniera iain uc iNs clnles Marden, (Ontyiine wicca tetelelap 
Barrier ay 0G ways ea Glasgow Road, P.E.I....... 
A ERED ofc OS) Baw i esc ARRAN Union Bay. B.C ee aah 


Farmer’s helper....... Russellville, Sask..........- 


WATIMOVEr aac teste eels Shediac, ING Bs nace ntsc spe 
Loaaina— 
THE CULLCN sce Scie mie's 0 Tenace, Ont.me. cee jacememes 
Moreen yk! iat! Warns, Kildale Arm! B.C... 2: 
@hokerman../))\2 ene e: Halfway River, B.C........ 
Mig gerai yam. mays: Ae Near Nanaimo, B.C......... 
Wabounet sits sso ue Dean Lake, Ont.) 00sec 
Mabourer |e ea Watcomb, Ont.............. 
Tualbouren sesh oi Birch Point, Man........... 
DGIOUNGEN icciele\s bee's Planders#Ontiyinree. ee 
DO Beer, sles Aas. auras Cowichan Lake Road, B.C. 



























Cause of Fatality 





Hand caught in wheel and cut by revolving 
knives. 

Burned in fire which destroyed his house. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Was attempting to draw truck out of mud when 

horses ran away throwing him in front of truck 

which ran over him. 

Suffocated when loose sand in a dugout buried 


im. 

Gored by bull; died Feb. 14. 

Crushed beneath tractor which he was repairing. | 

Caught in sawing machine. 

Sleigh load of wheat upset and smothered him. 

Slipped and fell while carrying a fence post which 

swung around and dislocated his neck. 

Killed by falling tree. 

Knocked down and trampled on by horse. 

Burned in fire which destroyed farm house. 

Fell on buzz saw; head and shoulder severed. 

Burned by fire that destroyed barn. 

Trampled on and dragged by run away team. 

Died March 18. 

Killed while operating circular saw. 

Boat upset while salvaging drifted logs and he 
was drowned. . 

Fell under wheels of wagon. 

Thrown from wagon when horse ran away. 

Died April 4. 


Tree fell and struck him on the head. 


Gas boat exploded and he was drowned. 

Struck by sapling which was knocked by log. 

Struck by falling snag, fracturing skull. 

Struck by load of logs. 

Struck by tree. Ps 

While cutting roads, struck by falling tree, frac- 
turing skull. 

Struck by tree. 

Struck by falling snag. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1928—Continued 
























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
pee ores ey ok eal Ne in ee ee eee 
Loaeine—Con. 
Logdergres Se is: Biuparty Onto eee ky ds hapa: 23 |Skull crushed by faling log while making load of 
ogs. 
Og rere inte 8% Seeley Beach, N.B.......... about 
Jan. 26 22 |While chopping down tree, branch fell on him. 
Wood Bucker.-?./...... Ranny Bay, Bue ae. es sa 627, 21 |Falling snag struck him on head. 
OLSCR ee eae nmeany B:©) 2 Fat Feb. 2 41 psruss by log which fractured his skull and broke 
egs. 
Togwergreh dts.ioaittetess Belle River, Man........... fe 3 19 |While eee down trees, one fell on him, 
crushing back. 
Hooleman. .ik< sss. WV aMOy BO e  e yah mee eS 4 40 |Fell from log rollway, fracturing skull. 
Loree 0.3 eee eles mena a eM, : Se piahony es head by falling tree. Died Feb. 5. 

QIOULCTIN ss !)65 OS's «5 ainy Lake, Ont........... S ruck by tree. 

Lumber cutter ........ Near Wellandport, Ont...... e OM (mle ae Rees a which he was sleeping burned; died 
eb, 8. 

LOR@CMMPE Sess. Soo. Near Doheny Station, Que.| “ 16].......... Log he was pushing with peavey rolled over him. 

Logger sss sols). Greencourt, Alta............ rps ath 22 |Kicked by horse. Fractured skull. 

LOG Sere shen. Near Cranbrook, B.C.......|. “ 17 24 |Killed when tree he was felling loosened a lodged 

tree and fell on him. 

LOR GORI ea icc) he Secbs Elsen, Onbshed. debeuy oa. ae tal 6 17 Bb Solel into river when pile of logs collapsed; 
rowned, 

Teamsters ets; Near St. Martin’s, N.B.....| “ 18 45 |Steel cable holding team snapped, causing man 

; to lose control of horses going down an incline, 
F Smoky Falls, Ont co AD 37 oaths aK Sak ai 
OTOLGANIEME ME ic obo -cie 1 moky Falls, Ont........... rushed by ties. 

Loggentmenen 20. osi.. St. Alexis des Monts, Que..| “ 22 70 |Crushed by falling tree. 

LOGS CT ice sess} vcr Denbigh jOat jai. sont). ne. aia 20 |Struck by falling tree. i 

Lopes aes Ryghited ee eee Mel Dt 5 a me prt by falling tree; died Feb. 25. 

abOunene mes Js fi bist ort Frances, Ont.......... $ ”, 2 truck by tree. 

Re. a River's Bight, B.@s 24.5.0, BN BAS 27 |Leg became entangled in log boom, resulting in 
leg being amputated. Died of shock on March 
1 
Lo BR Sif) s eect B.C rhe ts a. Mar. f iether, Sao Log fore over him, crushing abdomen. 
J DOURGT Meee essere dace naers;, Ont Burst. Os. UE ABT awh ote tne truck by tree. 
LOS2eRM Meir access Near Ste. Veronique, Que..| “ 7 33 Ere against wall of shanty by tractor. Died 
arch 8. 
Log ener tisk kare. Nanaimo, B.C jecdasten' ss. no. “2220 31 |Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. ; 
Foremanmrane tanietcen Hox Leakey Ontic sush . 4.0: .« Oe D4 60 | Rollway gave way and logs rolled over him, 
FISHID G@ AND TRAPPING— 
Been ocean RuskinvisiGye Bet 42s! Jane Lie fees nee Drowned when boat was upset by swift current. 
ishermanwen......c...« 
ariel _ SRBSE aE Lunenburg Harbour, N.S....|fabout |......... Drowned when motor boat struck cake of ice 
ishermannee........ Jan. 29 21 and sank. 
Fishermignee.. 2.22." Off Lunenburg, N.S......... ty! a4! 24 |Washed overboard and drowned. 
Mate of fishing schoon-|Off coast of Bermuda....... Feb. 10 31 |Washed overboard and drowned. 
er. 
Hunter. .......- Near Prince Rupert, B.C... .|about ; 
Mar. 21 28 |Killed when shotgun fell and discharged. 
Fisherman) 0. .64,4:)...<4 Shag Harbour, N.S......... 8) 33 |Drowned when skiff capsized. 
MINING NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QvUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining:— j 

Mine Foreman....... gerade a Near Sil-} Jan. 3 45 aed down mountain by snow slide and 

verton, B.C. uried. 

Minories... walt Frood Mine, near Sudbury,} “ 7 22 |Struck by falling rock in mine, injuring arm and 

; Ont. shoulder; died Jan. 22. Avan 

Miner soit oc eee Rinammins Ont: eens - ) 41 |Jammed between truck and mine timbers. , 

Mine blaster......... Creishtony Ont: ies. 0604 oo Tee HascOM ates, Selene y emsavire explosion in hole for blasting; died 
Feb. 29. 

Metal Miner......... Copper Mountain, B.C...... Feb. 3 29 |Was dislodging a heavy piece of ore stuck in 
anita, aud as i loosened, he slipped and was 
crushed by rock. 

Mimenee bia. i--< ss ss Timmins, Ont aif ei... by. Ga 35 |Was engaged in blasting operations and returned 

; to charge of dynamite just before it exploded. 
ees > aoe ett Mee ONGS Bec c: e 5 a Leg crushed by runner of sleigh; infection. 
ute blaster...... im mains, Ontos aca tide so « : 10 6 
Be he Sn bc eR meee ees so ee H1O 42 || 
12 Loaders............ Ce MO ea Been Son LON ote concours 
34, 38, 42, 
37, 25, 26, 
38, 25, 39 : 

1 Machine helper..... RT I i ee rhe kO 28 |>Suffocated by gas and smoke caused by fire in 

3 Ye runners... : BY aCe NY Sale . 10 }24, 35, 47/] mine. 

2 gS Am ae Sms ‘ 2 

: Fale eh ae a ciatag, Be cto WEEE ours : 3 Lak An 

1Sampler........... «“ Gia est del ae 

2 Shift bosses........ fe Pe RRR HRS SP LOW 2st 60 

12 Timbermen........ ik me trae tte SPP LOM adeaos4 le 

45, 48, 32, 

35, 28, 47, 

1 Transportation 27, 33, dl 
0c)... re ARN Cis cmatera te ater ey 1 See coun LO 71 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1928—Continued 








Trade or Industry 


MINING NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 


RYING—Con, 

Metalifeaous miuing--Con. 
Miner Sse eee 
Carpenter ane 8 


Timberman........ 
Hoistmanivis yee 
Pipefitter, :...)..... 
INGoper ie Son Gata, 
Carpenter.......... 
Shift bossiwe ae 





Machine operator.... 


Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing, N.€.8.:— 

aOurer) sNet of meme 


Structural Materials:— 
Labourer,..3..40e 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco:— 
Baker. i ate oh 


ingineer sense. 
Labourer) 99) 28s 


Saw and planing mill 
products: 
Lath bolter2.2 3 so4e 











Sawmill operator....|Shoal Lake, Alta...... 


Labourer! teense 
Hogger AAOee renee | 


Night foreman 
shingle mill......., 





Saw mill employee. .}Lampedo, N.B.............. 


Hea bOUner aye ee Ground Hog River, Ont.... 


Crane operator....... 


Waboureriinc en eee 
Sawing machine 
ODETATON. i) asc ee 





Locality Date 
Kirkland Lake, Ont......... CRSA G 
Coniston One a i) Wiese ‘eho 
Merritt, Oi ges ee. Mar. 14 
Howe Sound, B.C........... ae Bibs) 
Pimmins Ont. ess ye eee EG 
Copper Mountain, B.C...... Soh G8 
Notre Dame des Anges, Que.| “ 26 
Frood Extension, Ont....... Be a3 | 
Nordegg, Alta.............. Jan. 3 
Stellarton NUS eee ok. * 10 
Minto NWS te sie) os oo eat: 
Brule Mines, Alta........... sf £530 
New Waterford, N.S........ Feb. 7 
Merritt tReet. ao) Ce abil 
Sydney Mines, N.S......... ae 
Coleman Altas ye me.) 22. < 16 
Wabamum, Alta............ FE.) 20) 
Mountain Park "Alta... > 30) “94 
Glace Bay.wNiStaeee obs. eo D2 
Nordegg, Alta.............. ) pm 
Dominion NS) ee ak see about 
Mar. 7 
Glace Bay Nie oa | 
St. Alban, Onemen rare Mar. 22 
Near Oshawa, Ont..........| Mar. 24 
Montreal, Que. an. eck. o.. Jan. 8 
oronto, Ont weer sl. 1 11 
Montreal, Que...............] 19 
Victorias 3: Oe. eee ame el Jan 6 
ba ne 9 
Rainy Make! Ont... eee mae! 
New Westminster, B.C...... “ 6 
Machute)Quews) et ee. Bs BOE 
Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Feb. 1 
Pla fe aR a ice yas Ae oe 6 
Pitt Rivers: Cy... ie 9 
be 94 
Mar. 6 
Vancouver bs...) ee es 9 
Erickson, Man! .. 252. 2) Aa ee 
KergusOnti..nio-ue eee te 20 





Age 


40 


19 





Cause of Fatality 





Struck by rock following blasting. 
Struck by train. 

Fell down shaft. 

Killed by fall of rock. 


Crushed by piece of rock falling on him. 


Burned by fire in bunk house. 





Buried under cave-in in zine mine. ; 
Caught between ascending cage and timbers of 
shaft. 


Struck by mine car. Fractured pelvis. 

While operating a saw, plank flew and struck him. 

While timbering level in mine, roof collapsed, 
crushing him. 

Rock fell on him breaking leg, requiring amputa- 
tion. 

Hee riding a trip which jumped track; died Feb. 

0 


Collapsed and died while at work in mine. 

Crushed by coal falling on him. 

Piece of coal fell on him; died Feb, 25. 

Buried in cave-in of clay at mine. 

Fell under truck, fracturing skull. 

Fall of coal and stone. 

Caught arm between rope and capstan, pulling 
him around car and breaking his neck. 


Fell from ladder. Developed pleural pneumonia. 
Died March 11. 
Killed by fall of stone. 


Caught in jaws of crane, fracturing skull; died 


March 24. 


Buried by cave-in at gravel pit. 


See in machinery; broken legs: fractured 

skull. 

Crushed by radiator necessitating operation. 

Arm crushed when clothing caught in conveyer 
belt; died Jan. 21. 


While feeding lath machine, a lath flew back, 
striking him in abdomen; died Jan. 9. 

Caught in revolving belting and crushed to death. 

Explosion. 

While driving logs fell into river and was drowned. 

Apparently was struck by a board when saw 
shifted. 

Hit in stomach by piece of wood. 

Finger cut off by rotary saw; died while under 
anaesthetic. 


Was inspecting shafting and was caught in revolv- 
ing shaft. 

Killed when freight train crashed into siding 
where victim was loading lumber. 

Slipped and fell; strained stomach. 

When cable slipped, load of timber slipped, 
fracturing his skull. 

Struck on head by board thrown from saw. 


His clothing got caught in machinery and he was 
thrown on to saw. 
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Trade or Industry 


MANUFACTURING—Con, 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products: 
Superintendent....... 


Electrician.......... 


Paper mill worker... 
Boiler room man.... 
Malang: vssc.tat.s.. 


Tron, Steel and products: 
MG DOUrEREA ae ar: 5 


Operators aasers near. xe 
Steel mill worker.... 
Master mechanic.... 


aim tenants uit, 
Paintenunwe a: 30). 
Paintersancie wnt... 
Machinistiiedeaowi. wu 


Boiler room man... 


Boiler room man.... 


Tron worker ..:=:..:. 


Grinders e..iyia. 


Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts: 
Executive officer... .. 


Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts: 
Teamstermee cect. 


Orlane ew gaits Oe 


Miscellaneous products: 
Night watchman at 
electrical works.... 
Student engineer 
es electric Mfg. 


Construction— 
Buildings and struc- 
tures: 
Laboureres. Jaa 


Carpenter... :22.1.0: 


Labourerey awe. 
Jadiina ore”. ee ee 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
1928—Continued 


OF 


Molton Ni Saye jen 2) oe 


Near Kenogami, Que........ 


Grand’Mere, Que........... 
Madawaska, Ont............ 


La Tuque, 


Hamilton, 


Que setae cee. 


Onti tier jh a. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 


Hamilton, 


Ont ais. 


Montreals: Que. oe 3 


tGnestonOntewn Lak... Ve 


Kitchener, 


Anihersta INES men tn ih ls | 


Wnts igen Ries. 


MontrealiiQuew. 4)... 


MiSsrdn eval INS! see WE el: 


Sydney; NiSiat peas a 


St. Thomas, Ont.i.......... 
MorontopOnt sien dae... Le 


RorontoyOntw. sls ey . 2e. 


Waterloo)Ont ied yen 2h. 1S. 


Hillsboro, 


Brockville, 


sBeloeil Questeccs xenon. 


Negba eaeee eo: 


Ont We oad. 


Peterborough, Ont.......... 


Montrealy Que sineiencis... 


Montreal; Quewet deeket. 95. 


Montreal. Quer anaes . 2S. 
Montreal /@uex ye cae 


Bonnington. B Coss! ee... 


MontrealsiQuetaniink: Bo. 


Levis, Que 


siehe (she @ wi, 4 else sels) ©) eels 








Feb. 


Mar. 


ie) 


28 














Cause of Fatality 

61 |Ice on which he was standing gave way and he 
fell into stream and was drowned. 

27 |Electrocuted when engaged in repairing high 
voltage wire. 

50 |Burned by gas escaping suddenly from digester. 

33 |Burned by explosion of mass of powdered coal. 

35 |Struck on head by belt which slipped off pulley 

51 |While moving coke which had caught fire, was 
crushed in grip of huge crane. 

Explosion. 

Explosion of blast furnace. 

56 |While cleaning plugged main pipe hole with steel 
pole, the pole touched a high tension wire and 
he was electrocuted. 

39 )/Crushed by circular plates which were knocked 

j down by beam. 

2 

53 |Caught fingers in brick; infection. 

Pulled wrong cord, causing elevator to move up 
quickly and victim was caught between floor 
of elevator and a girder. 

60 uck on head by piece of iron; died on Mar. 7 


rom cerebral hemorrhage. 
pelt beneath box of sand when chain of crane 
roke. 


26 |Clothes caught in revolving shaft and he was 
whirled to death. 

Attempting to rescue fellow workman who was 
caught in shaft his arm become mutilated, 
necessitating amputation; died March 19. 

50 |When elevator cable broke the balance weight 
fell on him, fracturing skull; died March 23. 

51 |Emery wheel burst and large piece struck and 
crushed his head. 

Car struck by train. 

24 |While working on top tank, he fell to ground and 
was killed. 

70 |Skull fractured when team drawing his lorry was 
struck by street car; died of pneumonia Jan. 25. 

35 |While installing fire extinguishing sprinklers, 
slipped into open trap door; fractured skull. 

30 | Killed by explosion of nitro-glycerine in work hut. 

27 |While oiling pulley clothes became caught in 
shafting and he was whirled around and mutil- 
ated. 

Apparently dropped dead while engaged in duties. 

23 |Electrocuted while testing armature coils. 

27 |Remained too near source of blasting and struck 
by flying stone. 

51 |Found dead in cellar; probably caused by gas 
poisoning. 

33 |Fell from scaffold. 

47 |Electrocted when he touched circuit breaker 
with his wrist. . 

Fell from scaffold; died Jan. 24 of blood poison- 
ing. 

26 Lodt balance and fell down elevator shaft of 
building under construction. 
62 |Struck by beam which was dislodged by aval- 


anche of snow. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstRucTION—Con. 
Buildina and Struc- 
tures—Con. ' 
Bricklayer ..2.5!0.25: CorbyvillesOnt. 9.02054. 2% ae 42 |Lost footing and fell 60 feet. 
Construction super- 
intendent.......... Port Haney; B.C........... Feb. 1 26 | Was superintending installation of water sprinkler 
system in sawmill, and he fell from a beam 
onto saw. 
Labourer............ TorontoOntiys eee eos a. ee ‘ 3 25 |Cave-in in excavation for new building. 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que............+.. “f 3 28 {Slipped from roof. 
Mua boureri. ssc rie Montreal, Que... .........-- AMI = 67 |Slipped from wagon, fracturing spine. 
Wabourer eats Ottawa Oneness eee saa ge 55 |Struck on head by piece of ice falling from build- 
ing. 
Labourer............ Montreal, Wue..............- ene ts 21 |Struck on head by beam; died Feb. 26. 
Labourer...:........ Toronto, Ont. ine be. % ee Eri) os Run over by truck which was backing out of ex- 
cavation, 
Structural steel 
workerij 2?) 10000. Port Robinson, Ont...--.... CE eT 36 |Crushed beneath steel girder which was being 
ed into position when chain of hoist col- 
apsed. 


Structural steel 


Workers see tae OftawasOnt: sate ete ae Mar. 6 27 |Fell from steel structure; died March 7. 

Plumber’s apprentice|Ottawa, Ont...............- Aa 17 ee ae Raa structure, fracturing skull; died 
arc : 

Painters:. Are. Re Winnipeg, Man......2....... e428 53 | Fell while painting ceiling, when steel beam gave 

way. 
Plumber!) a: Quebec, Que........ eS S e258 37 |Asphyxiated while making gas pipe connection. 
Bridge and highway: 

Concrete labourer....|Toronto, Ont................ Jan. 10 35 |Crushed by falling beam. 

Lsabourer /Hy.4 weir! Edwardsburg, Ont.......... pon | hae Be Blown up by charge of dynamite. 

Bridgeman.......... Mountainside, Man.......... See 27 |Peavy slipped and he fell over side ot bridge. 

Labourer........... Ottawa, Ont Hel... a 24 Bi obi on trestle work of bridge and was 
rownecd. 

Labourer). .2oi )../8 Near Transcona, Man....... te as 62 |While loading cars in gravel pit piece of frozen 


earth fell on him and fractured skull. 
Structural steel 


worker (os. Ubon. | Toronto, Ont Fei. | Feb. 3 51 |Fell from bridge while helping to lower girder; 
died Feb. 4. 
Juabourer... seas eees Near North Bay, Ont....... SY Pipe ven tanta Buried in cave-in while engaged in highway con- 
struction; died few days later. 
Bridgeman.......... Theodosia Arm, B.C........ Feb. 29 38 |Struck by line from donkey engine and was 
thrown off bridge. 
Miscellaneous: 
iabourer.e su eecreie Chute-Aa-Caron, Que... .....| Jan. 4 33 bare oe block of earth rolled over him and ervshed 
im. 
Track repairman....|Welland, Ont...... OYE, BS ae 40 |Fell 60 feet from trestle, fracturing skull. 
Foreman cen. seeaer Welland Canal, Ont......... Feb, 4 ‘55 |Fell 60 feet to concrete floor of lock while instal- 
ling steel gates. 
Labourer.... ..... : Allanburg, Ont......... ae {Feb, 4 32 { Struck by flying rock following premature ex- 
TL ADOUNET.G va ciisisoins Welland, Canal, Ont......... Cage 4 38 plosion while they were rock blasting. 
Bolt maa A2v.90. A Welland Ship Canal Ont....) “ © 17 35 | While Loar: through tunnel was drowned in 
water hole. 
Labourer............ Wellandy'Oata.. 21). &. Mar. 10 30 |Crushed by clam while working in gravel pit. 
Labourers) ....500). Merritton) Ont) .2..1.... eh 20 45 |Fell from top of lock to bottom. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UtTiniriss— 
Steam railways: 


Hingineer ..).0sesnsee Rigaud Station, Que........ Jan. 2 34 | Fell from tender of engine. 

Brakemanj4..0- 408 Kakabeka Falls, Ont........] “ 5 58 | Rear collision and derailment of grain cars. 

Carman ncn seeces Near Hutton, B.C....... . - 6 46 |Whenthe car on which he was working was struck 
by other cars he was knocked beneath the car 
and the wheels passed over him. 

ireInanseoenases = Near Point Fortune....... Hy 6 35 Seta and fell from train and fractured his 
skull. 

Hump riders) as. - a Neebing ,Ontise aimee oe Mi 9 27 | Fell under cars. 

Rivet anes she Near Hope; B.C. .is.-b.. fo ea 24 |When train was derailed by washout he was 

; crushed by engine. 

Electrician. .....-.-. MorontonOutsesse ee SE \So Nee re ee 38 |While operating electric crane, received electric 

shock and fell from bridge; died from con- 
cussion of brain. 

Trainman..¢ 20s.) Yaler Bi eo. Pe Als A #8 G19 39 |Back broken in train accident; later developed 
pneumonia; died Jan. 29. 

Bridge worker...... \ Near Lillooet, B.C.......... eke ae 49 \|Struck by crane used in dismantling bridge. 

Bridge worker...... Werae WAL 35 

WGabOULet acre tees Fort William, Ont........... Sie 20 26 |Fell between moving cars. 

Pilot engineer........ Near Limoges, Ont......... SORES OE ists atte eet ic Killed by derailing of train caused by switch 


being knocked open by a runaway team at- 
tached to sleigh. , 
Feb 4 45 |Train struck speeder. 





Track patrolman. :..|Squeah, B.C... /........... 
Brakeman yl) 2) MiikePomteAlta Boia. al 6 63 |Slipped and fell between coupling. 
Conductor...........'North Bend, B.\C........... 


My 6 48 atepped in front of shunting engine. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 


1928—Continued 











OF 
Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
_ Pusuic Uriniris— 
- Concluded. 

Steam railways—Con. 
Conductor......,....]/Birkendale, Alta............ 
Boiler washer........ Belleville, Ont.............. 
Section man......... Near Painsee, N.B.......... 
Railway bridge 

worker. 200 tute Near Hartley Bay, Ont.... 
EP ramninan ie. is scr ue BlairmoreyAltan. oe. 
Railway shop worker| Montreal, Que............... 
Engineer............ Casey Station, Que....... .. 
Brakeman...........|. PngleharthOntvwe. 6.05. 
‘Foreman 70) 25.23 Windsor ‘Onteiieu io.1) . Sm 
Walbourer.. 22036. ee Near North Bay, Ont....... 
Brakeman!). 523.3. 41. Sydney (OB Paes 
brakeman, 220. 2003 Garneau Quel. Mee) a4 
Section labourer.... 
Section labourer... }]Near Savona, B.C... ...... 
Section labourer... . 
Section man......... Winnipess!| Mant ee 1) . 
Extra gang foreman.|Maple Creek Sd., Sask..... 
Switchman.......... BlackrockvOnt. yee) ee 
Garmin BOM ty Doroite, Ones, Mew Ah 
Brakeman?. S702 ..¢ Ingersoll, Ont........ | Las 
Gonductoriecees..s et OVONe ys NGO eh aes mae 

Water transportation: 

Gaptam oo) Me ey 
Chief engineer......|{Off coast of Vancouver Is- 
Chief officer.%...... (li dand), EC eee etter otk. 
Woogie. arts. } 
Longshoreman....... St. Jonn: NG Bete ot sy 
Longshoreman.,..... Genoa Bay, Bi@r ere ot... : 
CAMMAM es a ae crs c.s eels Off coastioriN Soe es. 
Seamany e200 he Ste olin NSE ee eh tess.) 
Boilermaker......... Vancouver, BYC.. re) ow)... 


Air transportation: 





AIESDUOU gee ca tee Le Pasian Ne RE Lb 
Local transportation: 

Riveryirian 22007). 4. Arbore,) Mamet. sua sun 

Plumber with express 

Company. ...0. Mon trealm@ussunuees eat as. G 
Tractor driver....... Bluffey Lake, Ont.......... 
aloonrer ss. oes eve Montreal Quer? bisa: 
Meagristers i. deen Ottawa, Oni MES) . ey 
MGAIASteL (sooty hs 5. Montreal¥ Que) ee 2s 5. 

Storage— 
J p21 6%) SW) ae a WockportyiNe sew ot ose 
Ice house employee..|Montreal, Que............... 
SWECDED nissa.s e006 Saskatoon, Sask............ 
Electricity and gas: 
Pilectrician.. se sen. PembroketOnt) 53s 24. 2- 
WWaAWOUrCr eee es te Peterborough, Ont.......... 
« Employee of power : 

COMPANY te ee Montreal, Que............... 
Power plant em- 

DlOSeO) Sons cs Bonnington 6. CP tt. vee 
Operators eee Peterborough, Ont.......... 
Electrician.......... Richmond, Que... .: 4.55.) 
imenian, Se Near Cooksville, Ont....... 
Pimeman 0 2.) 2.2 Winnipeg, Mani. 0k eee 


bo 








Cause of Fatality 





Run over. 

Apparently fell from engine which he was clean- 
ing in roundhouse; died Feb. 12. 

Derailment of gasoline speeder. 


Placed his peevey against a heavy siringer which 
was being lowered into place and was thrown 
from bridge by its momentum. 

Fell under work train. 

Finger crushed while at work in shops; died from 
tetanus on Feb. 20, following its amputation. 

Derailment of freight train. 

While attempting to throw switch was apparent- 
ly caught in trucks of car. 

Fell from flat car and run over. 

Struck by train. 

Car jumped track and he was crushed beneath it. 

Slipped under cars when getting off engine. 


Buried beneath a land slide in tunnel. 


Struck by train injuring head and fracturing leg. 

Slipped under car when getting off same. 

Struck by freight train. 

Killed by locomotive. ; 

While riding on front of engine the pilot broke, 
throwing him under wheels. 

Struck and run over by shunter. Fractured skull. 


Schooner crashed on reef when lost in fog. 


} 
32 |Leg caught in wire hawser; died of shock from 


amputation. 

Died from injuries received while loading ship 
ee he fell from ship to water on March 20, 

Slipped on icy deck and fell overboard. 

Fell into hold of ship. 

Lost footing and fell from upper deck, fracturing 
his skull. 


Killed when engine stalled and plane fell. 


Found dead lying over burnt out fire which he 
had probably built when caught in storm. 


Truck skidded on rails and collided with street 


car. 
Fell off tractor, fracturing skull. 
ciate pile of frozen sand, when lump fell on 


im, 
Stricken with heart failure and fell from wagon. 
Found dead in stable. 


Fell in harbour as he was reaching for barrel on 
wharf; died of shock. 

Struck on head by support bar of ice hoist. 

Caught by belt running tripper machine. 


Hlectrocuted. 
Fell downstairs; died of heart failure. 


Truck on which he was riding collided with 
street car. 


Struck by train; died of heart failure. 

Thrown from cutter. 

Electrocuted. 

Fell from hydro pole; died April 1. 

Was helping to transfer lines from one pole to 
another and was electrocuted. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1928—Concluded 























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urinrrizs— 
Concluded. 
Electricity and Gas— 
Con. 
(cinenaen eee tie ek KotehenervOntuneecen ako ee Sito § 48 {Fell from pole; died Feb. 20. 
Milectrieians.). )..1 )- Winnipeg, Man..........:.... oF 18 36 |Electrocuted at power plant. 
Watchman........... St,Jerome, Questiecst: '. 28 ook pe 33 Aecwenralbs touched live wire as he stepped 
rom roof. 
Night watcbman:....,| Montreal, Ques. Gini). Mee)! i 29 32 Lipsconded gas-filled man-hole and was asphyxi- 
ated. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 
FINSIMeen ys Wh) tems et Ogonto, Ont aisdseas ih. about 
Jan-+ MG). woh While repairing coal chute plate slipped and 
crushed his leg, causing sepsis; died Feb. 8. 
Retail: 
Coal drivers fae Montreal) Quel.ns. (iit. ee Jan.| 38 40 |Fell beneath coal cart and run over. 
IDI Vviere sspears. Ffannon.Ontied steamer aM ROU! 33 |While driving his truck was struck by train and 
suffered fractured skull; died Jan. 23. 
Electrical worker....|Vancouver, B.C.............| “ 27 29 |While erecting radio aerial he was dragging it 
parley some high tension wires and was electro- 
cuted. 
Milk driver.......... Toronto: Ontiwen, so: 2 | seed BO 8 alld te 8 ae Thrown from milk wagon when it was struck by 
street car; died Jan. 30. 
CET MCK ORI ViCl. oy saan Hantsportas faite. ee Rebs aoe ok: Died from exposure to severe cold weather. 
DOrivent eet s net Coalhurst,, Altar wy24.9ee5n £ 6 29 |Fell under loaded car of coal, fracturing skull. 
Me OUnET ery. acs nie Forest, (Onp ex takers eee ie a 3 70 |Crushed under car of coal which broke loose. 
entnstens ty lense 2 Guelph, Ont....... yours Mar. 24 28 |Accidentally shot by boy, target shooting. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration: 
Traffic officer........ Near Manotick, Ont......... Jan. 12 43 |While attempting to steer motorcycle out of rut 
was thrown to ground and run over by truck. 
Habourer. beeen |: Quebéee, Oues poe oe... Lata rk) 40 |Fell into man-hole and carried through sewers; 
died Feb. 4. 
uabourer®. 22s, 7 Vancouver ibe@. sees ate: ae 4 42 |Died of injuries received during blasting oper- 
ation. 
Snow carter......... Quebec, Quere sais: 5. -. mou 23 a Pie | river while dumping snowcart and 
rowned, 
Wood cutter.........|Winnipeg, Man.............. Feb. 1 41 |While loading wood on sleigh log slipped and fell 
on him; died April 21. 
Labouren. ia ser aeat [oriehton WOnt seus F ce Bi ie 33 |Crushed under frozen earth. . 
Prema soso see c Winnipeg, Maninacs stud... ee MD: 36 |Suffocation by smoke while at fire in Nov., 
1924; developed anaemia; died Feb. 15, 1928. 
Police chief.......... Granby; Queteeei ns teo.. Mar. 4 44 bor Pe fire when fire wagon collided with auto- 
mobile. 
Hiremanen.. serene. | New, Lorontoy Ontwncs a... ee Sate Se, ae Pe Fell from roof while fighting fire. 
DLabotirer Mins icc ic Township of Sunnidale, Ont.| “ 13 ].......... Hit by frozen piece of earth. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning: 
Plant engineer....... UPON tS uch a eete ae Mari 7 69 |Hand caught in pulley belt and was thrown. 
against shafting; broken neck. 
Custom and repair: 
HMlectrician. | itesun a Ottawa, Oni sae tein tee Jan. 26 33 |Touched live wires when testing motor and was. 
4 electrocuted. 
Blacksmith.......... Igson, AltA... neem heb 2 49 | Ruptured while lifting. 
Blacksmith.......... Winnipeg, Man..............: ef 8 32 |While working on bull dozer, leg caught in ma- 
é E ‘ chine, fracturing thigh. 
Mechanic............ Victorias tr), teense eee Mar. 19 34 |While working under auto, clothing got caught. 
in shaft, breaking his neck. 
Personal and domestic: 
Caretaker............ Montreal, Que...............| Jan. 19 64 {Slipped and fell downstairs, fracturing skull. 
Sawing machine 
ODETALOL AT. th Pleasant Lake, N.S......... Oy eee 32 |Caught in driving belt of motor and thrown 
against shalt, fracturing his skull. 
ba bourerse rn wsneste Quebec; Que aia aes iva pees 20 |While working at foot of freight elevator shaft, 
counter-poise of passenger elevator struck and 
f{_actured skull. js 
Gardener... yeidalei ue Peterborough, Ont.......... Sc GR a, ek ee Struck on forehead by falling limb. 
Waitress: 74s 22 
Kitchen maid...... MuloraveyN. Sins os usec: Feb. 26 19 ¢|Hotel at which they were employed destroyed 
Kitchen maid...... J 18 by fire. 
Cemetery caretaker.|Glenwood, Ont.............. Migr tO ita kc 2 When cutting down tree it fell on him. 
Boarding house 
RECHOT VN Be tan ais Paugan Falls, Que........... Me Rea pee Ae ae Burned by explosion of coal-oil while lighting 


fire with it; died March 27, 
Ire a see sleep le aineee 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1927 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
Loaaine— 

@haser ei o... daay ReidiBa ya iG yams ule sn Oe@tewi24 While pulling slack on haulback, machine starte1. 
throwing him into air; died Jan. 5, 1928. 

Wateriboylvm. 7 0% Wietoria' ComiNeBy Sioa. Nov Stepped off moving truck and was struck, frac- 
turine skull. 

Logger cei siye yy) 1a Restigouche Co., N.B “ Struck arm against tree; infection. 

Eabourert snus), £0 Restigouche Co., N.B a Struck by falling tree. 

abourer ee nec MeMurrich Twp., Ont Dec Tripped on log and fell, fracturing lez; pneumonia. 

Sawyer Madawaska Co., N.B ee Struck by falling tree, fracturing spine. 

Loader Bloedel #Bi Gi ae ae While loading logs log slipped and struck him. 

Rigger. ss. sy Hnglewood,"B.C kiN. ef Struck by sapling. 







Mintnea, Non-Frrrovus 
SMELTING AND QuAR- 
RYING— 

Metalliferous mining: 
Wrackman’ 0.) 139 


Kimberley 9B (Gaps) See Dec. Piece of ore fell on him, injuring his back on 


March 8, 1926. 


Structural materials: 


Attendants: .2 420843 Colquita)BCo) 3560) 8220. Nev: While excavating sand, bank fell in, burying him. 
MAN UFACTURIN G— 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products: Ey aie . 
Fiigineers eis ocd Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Sept. Fell off tug into crib at dock, injuring hips and 


spine 


Chemical and allied pro- 


















ducts: 
CheRdigti ee etme Vancouvers, Bs@iiorten oi: Novy. Acid burns on arm which developed into ery- 
sipelas; died Nov. 17. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
DLONGCU Eber. ai oae~ + | LOrOnton Ongar tues Sent. Silicosis. 
Floor Jayer.......... Vancouver: Bi Gan .os4..: Nov. 


Ran two splinters of lumber in finger; died Dec. 
9. 


Bridge and highway: 


Bridge worker....... Vaudreuil, Que... .weiaciot. Nov. While repairing bridge, slipped and fell into water 


and drowned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmities— 
Steam railways: j 
Material handler..... injured while unloading iron from box car; died 
April 26, 1928. 


Crushed between cars. 


Winnip-s, Man): =: a8eeere). Nov. 


abourerses es. -8 Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Dec. 
Local transportation: 
aruckidriver? . sch) 


Saanich BO ayers. oss wl Sept. 
Truckidriver......2; f 


Truck collided with street car. 
Near St. Donat, Que........ i 


Fel! asleep in closed van of truck with engine 
running and was asphyxiated. 


Laboureng: ii... Doronto; Ont 5.4.4... 205 Waele Aug. Fell out of car on head. : ‘ 
Hlectrician: ».....5.0% Winnipeg, Mane sue ..:). asad Dec. Schlerosis, aggravated by falling downstairs, 
fracturing his arm on Feb. 18, 1925. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale: 


Sales manager with 


oil company....... LormePark, Ontei 50) aug July Collided with truck. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration: 

Fire ranger.......... Missinabia River, Ont....... Aug Drowned. 
Lightkeeper with 

Government Dept.| Near Atherley, Ont......... about ' , 

Sept. Struck elbow while repairing lighthouse. 
Railway employee..|Newtonville, Ont........... Oct. Me hit by car, thrown to ground; broken 
thigh. 

Eabourers)....% 0)... Kitchener, Ont.......0. i+: ‘ Crushed by cave-in. 
Policeman........... Victoria BiC ey a tee Dec. Struck by speeding car; died Dec. 19. 


Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning: 
Foreman, steam 
faundnys es 8 Elevator dropped. 
Personal and domestic: , c+ fas 
Labourer: <0) a5. While removing yacht from river, it slipped and 
fell on him; died March 6, 1928, 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1928 


HE accompanying tables from the De- 

partment of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion show the nature and extent of immigra- 
tion into Canada during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1928, with some comparative figures 
for the previous fiscal year. Out of a total of 
151,597 immigrants, 50,872 or 34 per cent were 
British, 25,007 or 16 per cent were from the 
United States, and 75,718 or 50 per cent from 
other countries. This compares with 143,991 


in the previous fiscal year, of whom 49,784 or. 


34 per cent were British, 21,025 or 15 per cent 
from the United States, and 73,182 or 51 per 
cent from other countries. During the year 
39,887 Canadians returned from the United 
States, as compared with 56,957, the number 
previously given for 1926-1927. If these are 
included with those of general immigration 
the totals are 191,484 for 1927-1928 and 200,948 
for 1926-1927. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1928, 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE PRECEDING 
FISCAL YEAR 


Fiscai Year 1926-27 














From Other 
British U.S.A. | Countries} Totals 

Tal tiene eee 7,897 2,007 7,589 17,493 
IWDBIV aac tie starsat « 7,986 2,063 8,571 18, 620 
JUNG Ya ae oe 5, 940 2,177 4,074 12,191 
Mealy eee st eee is 5, 293 2,197 &, 737 16, 227 
AM SUB Eee etats 4,125 2,552 7,269 12,946 
September....... 4,152 1,990 6, 267 12,409 
October.......... 3, 654 1,799 4,560 10,013 
November....... 2,471 1,311 3, 939 reipal 
December........ 1, 275 1,058 2,082 5,415 
Tanuary oven. 899 905 2,360 4,164 
Hebriaryecn scenes 1,180 93 ?, 403 5,521 
Marchi) uss oe 4,912 2,028 13,331 20, 271 

LObaIs oe cee 49, 784 21,025 73, 182 143,991 

Fiscal Year 1927-28 
From Other 
British U.S.A. | Countries| Totals 

HN 0 gt es oe ee 11,803 2,518 21,120 25,441 
IVES ietih ee ok 8,408 2,502 1°, 020 23,941 
SUMO 0 Ue eet 212 2,642 8,128 18,052 
OAT Dae eee 5, 032 2,101 6.155 12, 288 
AUSURb LEAD ..< 0 ee 3,791 2,623 3, 828 10, 242 
September....... 3,215 PEpAy 2,492 9,061 
Octoberw ees. Byars. 2, 283 SnD so 9, 433 
November....... 1,816 1,739 2,349 5,904 
December........ 937 1, 284 2,345 4,566 
JAAS ee TR ae. 771 1, 223 1, 698 3, 692 
February... ..)..:. 1,002 1,454 1, 856 4,312 
Mare binntas sec 3,150 2,388 9,132 14, 665 

Tovdisetey ce 50, 872 25,007 75, 718 151,597 





STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH ?1, 1928 


British | Notura - 








Canadian | subjects ized 
— born with {Canadians} Totals 
Citizens | Canadian with 
domicile | domicile 

Apialadoi ence reae 3,711 346 152 4,209 
EE a See A aa 4,831 573 157 5,561 
June) ee | eae 4,167 373 198 4,728 
Jule ews cece 2,000 248 182 3, 530 
ASUS Hoe ve sete 3, 252 347 215 3,814 
September....... 3,059 315 157 Babel 
October es. 3, 203 197 81 3,481 
November....... 2.232 162 84 2,478 
December........ 2,136 170 74 2,380 
VanUaryar. anak 1,505 136 42 1, 683 
February......... 1, 634 136 42 1,812 
Mareht cea 2,407 177 86 2,670 
Potalsetet... 35, 137 3, 280 1,470 39, 887 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1928, 
Poon SEX, GCCUPATION AND DESTINA- 


Via From Totals 
—- Ocean U.S.A 
Ports j 
Sex— 
Adult niales. 8 seoarenk 69, 508 12,696 82,204 
‘Adult females... 990) ..1.8 82,256 6,102 88, 458 
Children under cighteen...| 24,726 6, 209 30, 935 
126, 590 25, 007 151,597 
Occupation— 

Farming ciass— 

Males: - RAMs. aterai een 56, 409 5,318 61, 727 

Bemales2 cet) eee 5, 686 1,276 6, 962 

Childreneneaat. cid eee. 12, 860 1,767 14, 627 
Labouring class— 

IM diese tla. aber eet 4,364 1, 784 6,148 
Females... Sms. Aaah ot 815 260 1,075 

Gv eullchgsy see ee Seer at 1, 402 279 1, 681 
Mechanics— 

Malesitens sees ON 4,366 2,305 6, 671 

Fema lesen aan shetes 1,397 546 1,948 

Childrens. 4.56. see. ate 920 409 1,329 
Trading class— 

Males syne teen dbs. ee 2,225 1,551 3,776 

Females spe nureiaielaas © 988 588 1,576 

@lildreniie eae tae ae 573 291 864 
Mining class— 
BCS ..ncbigiok ce ae 541 157 698 
Bemales:it). eee. ons 102 NiZs 119 
Children! :50) Sas 138 11 150 
Femele domestic servants 14, 798 516 15,314 
Other classes— 

Wiles i)... eae 1, 603 1,581 3,184 

Hemales ae es een 8,570 2,899 11,469 

Ghildrens.42./ Aes 8, 832 3,452 12, 284 

Destination— 

INGV A SCObLares tee eeweeee 1,897 123 2,020 
New Brunswick........... 1, 282 224 1,506 
Prince Edward Island.... 173 42 215 
Qiurewe@ss ive con meee 14, 635 3,834 18, 469 
Onitartowtesat tere ae 35, 990 9,062 45,052 
IWanitObabul «afi niie steadied 42, 432 1,164 43,596 
Saskatchewan............. 11, 836 3,495 15,321 
PANS CRBS 9, vce eA ee ee Te 10, 895 4,578 15,473 
British Columbia......... 7,426 2,465 9,891 


Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Teriitory........ 23 15 38 
INO CIVeEn ner cues ene 1 5 6 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA BY ORIGINS, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1928 


AND ANIA Meee nt ste . Care ce oes See eee cms 30 
Arabian OT 2 ie VOR, cee Pee Re eT YS | 6 
AQIMOMIAT soe eer, oh Sd Te a aarti eneaNds Sete. tests awe: 44 
ATISGRIAT MES terse te. comeetama a hers cie irmuie a Soaraitan tic 606 
Belgian Mae tth Ar eettad dere: Re OL RES tae 9 L9 2,172 
Bohemian. (a. ci be ik eta ak ia es al OE Ba) 7 
British— 
inwlish . Si. SAV, Reet Reset a te 25, 991 
ork) Osa SEERA Yn che RR Oe oe edn 8, 756 
SLOT 0) Oi esd areata indi Ree Ad A a ge Seat Be LTR OTE 6 14,341 
Wielshiti: tach bt cbenencgyen ch uy engy yeried gts 1,784 
IBuleaiianeee st. one eee cree ee Cen eS 249 
CYGAGIAN ess oe rl Boek, SEE RU Ee 902 
Czech ene Ss ih Yk Soe dh. ler: Bok. ae 714 
METI C mee ser ics, sANG Ne tebtesfe ich, or PIE Che seks or a lens 1, 928 
Hsseineian sess Fo | Gees Se Ko, AT TOE SEL 5 
Fish Oni ane tpt, s SAREE 6 AN aes cba hyd Se nica tealsinva ee 110 
VE SNDUT ISH SR his BR ea it of inl bal g vfs awl oho al geht 4,765 
PRONG Aer eee. ST I, EA GHAR 868 
ECT OYA ee a EEN oc Cn S CIR OI eR ry ea 12, 032 
Greeters neers ee tate ic ee 583 
HIETZeZOVENIAINS WOtead needs. SSNS Uegete UIR 
HES KEERIT, fo Eee PR Ae cr GR er, JOU. mE tier Pa 3,593 
VAD ANESO See. Te eet eee 478 
Jeywishieits: te acto a Si es Yes 4,296 
HCPCS FE eA BEE Gy, ara OW oer ean aun Neel ee 1,450 
Deccishee ee ee ree ee eee cate 77 





Sit USN an co ee eee epee ae IE ee ok 1,037 
Maeva arash FAIR TR eS. ole 5,318 
Maes wasn k it, iM eM ale Wh 39 
MOTAVIany tea eee CR Lec eee 33 
INCRE CUA: AMPA YN OD NTMI CONNIE DE TBEN IME tats 88 
TROESI ANE reek Bea! Lie eNO ei hes cia Dh ae ane bah hy 
Polishes Sener tmnt, ee ane un ete ane ene Dt BLAR 6, 733 
Rortuguese hen) Mee RSE DK A tgks (ee 
FROUmManiany, imp alee. Cla nih Otero Pe ln iiliy gat 1S 237 
IRUSSIAR EA eee en Noe Oa Ue tenn ame ee Oe 948 
Raithenian eine) ee te, Ole eile Te PRES, 10,128 
Scandinavian— 
Danish see ceva re te Mee ane hr 2, 835 
Teslandio sie us. RAs. CAML LOUM 28 
INORWORIAN ccna thom tek ee ese mem an os ll 4,327 
SWECISTE As oes iun te eee we koee gs een Lia 3,134 
Serbian a yesvde - 2 RRL eet oa ee 411 
Slovan ae UR RR Pee er a da A 3,714 
Spanish eee ey, SUA PND SAT eC AER A ROAR DE 28 
Syissmeey. Hae rey tamer te. wey ey a 614 
SV lianas er a ieuers lc sete g euie ta Asai ea tee tye fee 82 
Turkish esac ite OU ey keh ta, at) Le TPIS 4 
NASIOCEAN POLES sor sentra oee Rnerae neee 126,590 
From the United States................... 25,007 
MEGA, coe noe os Lacie tse eld AR, ees ok ee ltane 151,597 





Effects of Paint Spraying on Health 


The Department of Labour and Industry of 
the State of Pennsylvania recently published 
a special bulletin (No. 16, 1926) giving the re- 
port of a committee appointed to study paint 
spraying. The results of the investigation are 
summarized as follows:— 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether there is a health hazard involved in 
the coating of surfaces with paint, varnish, 
lacquer, shellac, enamel, and similar materials 
by the spray method; and if such hazard is 
present, in what manner it is manifested and 
to what extent. 

In the field survey 233 establishments were 
visited; 383 physical examinations were made; 
168 air velocity measurements were taken; 
and air was sampled and determinations made 
for the presence of benzol (91 samples), total 
solvents (10 samples), lead (22 samples), and 
dust particles (26 samples). 

No cases of marked ill health which could 
be attributed to the work of the individual 
examined were found, although some histories 
to this effect were obtained. 

The health hazards encountered in spray 
coating processes may be overcome by the use 
of materials of nontoxic and nonirritating 
character, by the use of materials in which 
these elements are reduced to a minimum, and 
by requiring that when the spraying process js 
used certain definite precautions must be ob- 
served. With this in mind the Department of 
Labour and Industry has formulated tentative 
regulations covering this subject which will be 
discussed at public hearings and which will 
then form the basis of the regulations adopted 
and enforced by the Department. 


As the composition of lacquers has not been 
standardized and as almost all lacquer makers 
are continually changing their formulae and 
attempting to use entirely new solvents, the 
effect of which upon the health is or may be 
unknown, we feel that the indicated precau- 
tions will be advisable even though benzol it- 
self may be entirely eliminated. 





Industrial Litigation in Italy 


Under new regulations for the hearing of 
labour disputes issued in Italy by a Decree of 
February 26, 1928, which is to come into force 
on October 1, 1928, the arbitration boards and 
private employment commissions are abol- 
ished. In future, justices of the peace or the 
ordinary courts (according to the amount in- 
volved) will deal with individual litigation 
connected with relations regulated by an in- 
dividual or collective labour agreement or by 
some other method equivalent to a collective 
They will also deal with actions 
or workers by 


agreement. 
brought against employers 
legally recognized associations. 





It is announced that John. Moore, woollen 
manufacturer of Bradford, England, will trans- 
fer his woollen industry to Victoria, British 
Columbia, where twenty-seven acres have 
been secured for the punposes of the company. 
The entire operating plant is to be transferred 
from Hneland. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Closed Shep Agreement with Union must 
be Observed 


The Building Trades Council of the Catho- 
lic Unions, an incorporated organization, ob- 
tained a judgment in the Superior Court at 
Quebec on May 8, in an action against the 
Ignace Bilodeau Company, Limited, in regard 
to the employment by this company of work- 
men other than members of the union. In 
February, 1927, the company, which had a 
building contract in connection with a church 
building at Quebec, agreed with the owners 
to employ on this work, as far as possible, only 
workmen who were members of the Catholic 
unions, but as the work proceeded other work- 
men were employed. The union brought an 
action for damages against the company for 
$500. The company contended that the con- 
dition in the agreement in reference to the 
employment of union labour only constituted 
a violation of the principle of freedom of 
work; that this condition was impossible to 
carry out, the work calling for special work- 
men; and that the union had not been a party 
to the agreement and therefore had no stand- 
ing in the case. The court denied these pleas, 
finding that the work in question could have 
been carried out by workmen of ordinary in- 
telligence. In regard to the claim of the union 
to take action on behalf of its members, the 
judgment pointed out that the action of the 
union was taken on the ground of “collective 
interest.” The union, it was further stated, 
was incorporated under the law governing 
professional syndicates (Statutes of 1924, 
Chapter 112), having for its exclusive object 
the study, defence and promotion of the eco- 
nomic, social and moral interests of the sev- 
eral professions or trades. The union there- 
fore had the right to take action in connec- 
tion with any contracts in which these inter- 
ests were in question. The court fixed the 
amount of damages at $87 with costs. 


Payment of Army Pension not Enforceable 


The mother of a deceased ex-service man 
presented a petition in the Exchequer Court 
of Canada for the payment of a pension under 
the Pensions Act, 1919, at the rate of $60 per 
month from June, 1922, to December, 1925. 
She alleged that this son had been her sole 
support up to the time of his death. He en- 
hsted for service in May, 1916, and served 
overseas until his discharge in June, 1919. 
While serving overseas he was gassed, and 


after his return to Canada was sick and ailing, 
although able to work occasionally, giving her 
support at such times. After the death of her 
son the mother applied to the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners for a pension as a depend- 
ent mother, but the Board refused to grant 
her application upon the ground that the con- 
dition resulting in her son’s death was not at- 
tributable to military service. The petitioner 
thereupon appealed to the Federal Appeal 
Board, which on October 26, 1925, determined 
that the death of the young man was attribu- 
table to military service. In December, 1925, 
the Board of Pension Commissioners ruled 
that a pension would be paid the applicant at 
the rate of $60 per month, beginning Decem- 
ber, 1925. The petitioner subsequently ap- 
plied to the Pension Commissioners at various 
intervals for retroactive pension from the date 
of her son’s death up to the date of the deci- 
sion of the Federal Appeal Board, this claim 
amounting to $2,440. The Commissioners re- 
fused to make the pension retroactive “in 
view of the contributions made by the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund, and contributions from 
other persons interested in your suppliant’s 
welfare, as well as income from other sources.” 

The Exchequer Court found that the sup- 
pliant’s right to recover the amount claimed 
depended wholly upon a relation of contract 
subsisting between her and the Crown, as 
represented by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. Mr. Justice Maclean, in the course 
of his judgment, denied the existence of such 
a contract. “I cannot see,” he said, “in any 
section of the entire Act any specific contrac- 
tual relations, established between the soldier 
and his dependants, and the Crown or the 
board. The provisions of section 34 of the 
Pensions Act are relied upon by the supplant, 
and while that section enacts that a parent 
‘shall be entitled’ that expression does not 
carry the case any further than the statutes 
and royal warrants upon which the English 
eases have been decided. The whole case has 
to be looked at as involving an act of bounty 
by the Crown, and the administration of such 
act of bounty is left in the discretion of an 
arm of Government, known as the Pensions 
Board. So far as the court is concerned no 
review can be made of the decisions of the 
Pensions Board, even if the board goes wrong, 
and I think it is quite clear that such was the 
intention of the statutes. The only appeal in, 
or review of, such matters from the Pensions 
Board is to the Federal Appeal Board, as pro- 
vided for by 1923 (Can.), chapter 62, section 
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11. For the reasons given I am of the opinion 

that the suppliant is not entitled to the relief 
clanmed.” 

---(Hxchequer Court of Canada, 

Thomas versus the King.)* 


Question of Privileged Statement made 
before Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Supreme Court of Canada on February 
7, 1928,7 reversed the judgment of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal in the case Halls versus Mit- 
chell, which had in turn reversed the decision 
of the County Court which first tried the case. 
The judgment of the trial judge, however, was 
varied by the Supreme Court, which reduced 
the damages awarded the plaintiff from $700 to 
$500, with costs in both appeals. The earlier 
stages of this case were noted in the LABour 
GazerTe, January 1, 1927, page 122, and No- 
vember, 1926, page 1,172. It will be recalled 
that the plaintiff was a returned soldier who 
had been employed by the Canadian National 
Railways. He claimed that as the result of an 
accident in the course of his employment he 
contracted a condition of the eye known as 
iritis. On applying for workmen’s compensa- 
tion the Board refused the claim, on the evi- 
dence of the defendant, a doctor, who divulged 
certain information said to have been com- 
municated to him confidentially in his capac- 
ity as a medical practitioner. This informa- 
tion was contradicted by the plaintiff, and was 
not substantiated by the plaintiff’s record in 
the army. The plaintiff therefore brought an 
action against the doctor for libel and slander. 
One of the questions involved in this case was 
whether statements made to the workmen’s 
compensation were in the nature of privileged 
communications that otherwise would be ac- 
tionable as defamatory. 


Mr. Justice Duff, in giving judgment in the 
Supreme Court of Canada, stated the under- 
lying principle on which such privilege is 
founded as being “the general interest of 
society.” He held that “there was no duty 
resting upon the respondent (the doctor), and 
no interest committed to his charge, of suffi- 
cient weight and importance to require that 
the libels in question, involving the disclosure 
of professional confidences, should be protected 
in the “general interests of society.” More- 
over, assuming such a duty or interest existed 
as might warrant such disclosures if necessary 
in the last resort, the protection ought not, 
(considering the gravity of the matter of the 
hibels), to be extended beyond the strict neces- 





*Dominion Law Reports (1928) 2, Part 6. 
tDominion Law Reports (1928) 2, pages 97- 
Do: 


sities of the occasion, or to disclosures made 
secretly without communicating with the ap- 
pellant (the plaintiff) giving him an oppor- 
tunity of explanation, and endeavouring to at- 
tain the object sought by other means, entail- 
ing no injury to the appellant’s reputation. In 
all the circumstances, such disclosures made 
in the absence of such precautions, can not be 
said to be fairly warranted by any reasonable 
occasion or exigency.” 


(Supreme Court of Canada—Halls versus 
Mitchell) 


Meaning of “Contributory Negligence” 


A woman left the sidewalk of a street in 
Vancouver and proceeded to cross the street 
without having looked to see if cars were ap- 
proaching. At the same time two automobiles 
approached, and the second car struck the 
woman, the driver having his view obstructed 
by the car in front. The woman was seriously 
injured, and she brought an action for dam- 
ages for personal injuries. The British Col- 
umbia Supreme Court found that the plaintiff 
and defendant had shown negligence in equal 
degree, and awarded damages at $2,884, with 
judgment to the plaintiff for one-half that 
amount, or $1,442. 

Mr. Justice McDonald, in giving judgment 
cited a similar Ontario case, Walker versus 
Forbes (1925), 2 Dominion Law Reports, p. 
725. He noted that the Ontario Statute, with 
which Mr. Justice Riddell dealt in that case, 
‘ig not by any means in the same terms as 
our own statute, and that of New Brunswick, 
which two latter appear to be identical. Ex- 
cept in the title,” the judge continued, “ our 
statute makes no reference whatever to ‘ con- 
tributory negligence, while the Ontario Statute 
does, and I can well understand that cases 
may arise where, on the same facts, a different 
decision might be reached in the different pro- 
vinces. With the greatest respect to those 
judges who have dealt with various phases of 
these statutes I suggest that in our Act the 
legislature intended to do away with all the 
old difficulties which have been so long the 
nightmare of judges and juries, and which 
arose from the use of the words ‘ contributory 
negligence’ and ‘ultimate’ negligence. As a 
matter of fact, the word ‘negligence’ is not 
used except in the title. The simple word 
‘fault’ is used, and I suggest that the inten- 
tion was that a judge or a jury in trying one 
of these cases should eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, the very difficult questions which for- 
merly arose and apply the simple questions: 
By whose fault was the accident caused, by 
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one of the parties alone, or by both parties, 
and, if so, in what proportions?” 


(British Columbia—Harper versus McLean)* 





Commenting on the foregoing decision the 
editor of the Dominion Law Reports (1928) 2, 
Part 3, said: “ At common law if both parties 
were guilty of negligence contributing to the 
accident, neither could recover. The primary 
purpose of the statute was to change that 
rule and adopt an apportionment of the dam- 
ages in the ratio of the degree of contribution 
to the accident. That is the Admiralty rule 
and certainly was the main purpose of the 
statute. The statute is therefore derogatory 
of the common law and must be strictly con- 
strued in any event... To hold that the use 
of the word ‘fault’ throughout the statute in 
place of negligence, in addition to the accom- 
plishment of the statute’s main purpose, im- 
poses a liability for negligence not a proximate 
cause of the accident, is, it seems to us, with 
all deference, to give the statute a wider con- 
struction than its nature allows. We imagine 
that the only thing in the contemplation of 
legislature when passing it was the alleviation 
of the obvious hardship in cases where a plain- 
tiff was guilty of some slight act of contribu- 
tory and lost his whole remedy at common 
law. The point is worth bearing in mind and 
will no doubt produce an interesting argument 
when squarely raised.” 

The provisions of the Contributory Negli- 
gence Act of New Brunswick were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1925, page 668, and 
the Acts of Ontario and Nova Scotia were 
noted in the issue for August, 1925, page 774, 
where a note was given explaining the nature 
of the reform which was effected by means of 
this legislation. 


Question of Constitutionality of U. S. 
Longshoremen’s Act 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will be asked to decide the question of the 
constitutionality of the Longshoremen’s and 





*Dominion Law Reports (1928) 2, Part 3, 
page 220. 


Harbour Workers’ Compensation Act, which 
took -effect in the United States on July 1, 
1927 (Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 397). 

Chernik, a longshoreman, was injured while 
on a lighter which was being used for unload- 
ing a steamship at New York. Rather than 
accept the compensation provided under the 
Act, the employee sued in the county court to 
recover damages. The Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany, the employer, moved to dismiss this suit 
on the ground that by reason of the Long- 
shoremen’s Act the court had no jurisdiction. 
The latter motion was granted by the court, 
this decision being upheld later by the Court 
of Appeals. Counsel for the longshoremen | 
then announced that the United States Su- 
preme Court would be asked to give an 
opinion on the constitutionality of the Act, on 
the grounds that it deprives the courts of 
jurisdiction which is vested in them by the 
constitution; that it violates the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution which states that no 
man shall be deprived of life, liberty and pro- 
perty without due process of law; that it is 
class legislation and that it violates the 
seventh constitutional amendment, which pro- 
vides that all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction shall save to suitors the right 
of a common law remedy where the common 
law is competent to give it. 

Harry S. Austin, attorney for the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, has filed a 
brief in which he denies the charges of uncon- 
stitutionality and terms the law “ humani- 
tarian legislation.” He says: “Maritime 
workers injured upon the land or extensions 
thereof were covered by the compensation acts 
of the various states of the union, and an 
amazing situation was thereby created which 
was, through congressional enactment, sought 
to be remedied. Prior to this law becoming 
effective, maritime employees injured in the 
course of their employment upon navigable 
waters had no other recourse than by way of 
an action at common law or in admiralty, as 
they might be advised. This necessarily en- 
tailed costly litigation, delayed and sometimes 
inadequate payment, to say nothing of impro- 
per, insufficient and oft-times delayed medical 
or surgical attention.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada showed 
«- a considerable improvement at the begin- 
ning of May, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,504 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
workers and representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 883,047 persons, as com- 
pared with 846,977 in the preceding month. 
The employment index number (with Janu- 
ary 1920, as the base equal to 100) stood at 
105-5, as compared with 101-1 on April 1, and 
with 100°6, 94-3, 90°8, 91:8, 91-4, 83-3 and 84:1 
on May 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
continued during April to show a steady in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted, 
gains being recorded in comparison both with 
the previous month and with April last year, 
the latter gains being chiefly due to increased 
placements in farming and in building. A 
decline however was noted in connection with 
logging operations. At the beginning of May, 
1928, the percentage of unemployed members 
registered by local trade unions stood at 5:2, 
contrasted with 6°5 per cent unemployed at 
the beginning of April and with 6:0 per cent at 
the beginning of May, 1927. The May per- 
centage was’ based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,642 
labour organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 185,318 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.80 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $10,87 for 
April; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 
1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 
1922 ;$12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for 
May, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
was slightly lower at 152-9 for May, as com- 
pared with 153°2 for April; 151-9 for May, 
1927; 156-8 for May, 1926; 158-8 for May, 
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1925; 150°6 for May, 1924; 155-2 for May, 
1923; 153°9 for May, 1922; 170-5 for May, 
1921; 256-7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 201-4 
for May, 1919; and 194-6 for May, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1928, was greater than during April, 1928, 
and also greater than during May, 1927. 
Twenty disputes were in existence at some 
time or other during the month, involving 
3,078 workpeople and resulling in a time loss 
of 35,024 working days. Corresponding figures 
for April, 1928, were: seventeen disputes, 1,818 
workpeople and 21,757 working days; and for 
May, 1927, twenty-one disputes, 5,669 work- 
people and 27,765 working days. 


The Department received 
Industrial during May the report of 
Disputes the Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation in con- 
Act, 1907 nection with a dispute be- 


: tween the Dominion Rub- 
ber Company and its employees. Six new 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were received during the month, boards being 
established in three of these cases. The text 
of the report, and particulars of the recent 


proceedings under the Act, are given on 
page 573. 

The Minister of Finance of 
Old age and the Union of South Africa 
invalidity announced in his recent 
pensions in budget speech in the House 
South Africa of Assembly that the gov- 


ernment had decided to in- 
troduce a measure providing for old age and 
invalidity pensions, to take effect from January 
1, 1929. The report of the commission ap- 
pointed in 1926 to inquire into this subject, is 
outlined on another page of this issue. The 
intention is to grant old age pensions to per- 
sons of small means who have reached the age 
of 65 years. The pension for Europeans will 
be £30 per annum and for coloured persons 
(not including natives) $18 per annum, the 
means limit being £54 and £36 respectively. If 
the income is below £24 and £18 respectively, 
full pension will be paid, and as the means 
increase to £51 and £33 respectively, the pen- 
sion will be reduced pari passu. On the basis of 
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the proposals it is estimated that the cost of 
the scheme for the first full year will not 
exceed £780,000. The cost will increase an- 
nually by about one-half per cent. 


The commission recently ap- 


Workmen’s pointed by the Saskatche- 
Compensation wan government to inquire 
inquiry in into the subject of work- 
Saskatchewan men’s compensation in the 


province (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
April, 1928, page 344) heard evidence during 
the past month at various industmal centres. 
The witnesses generally agreed that Sas- 
katchewan should have an act providing for 
the establishment of an accident fund after 
the plan of the acts in force in Manitoba and 
other provinces. Many railway employees, on 
the other hand, are stated to have expressed 
their preference for the system now in force 
in the province under which workmen’s com- 
pensation cases are dealt with by actions at 
jaw. In a hearing at The Pas an oppor- 
tunity was given to employers and workers 
in the lumbering industry to present their 
views to the commission. The employees 
stated that the medical aid now available in 
the smaller lumber camps is inadequate, 
though the employees contribute from their 
wages about 25 cents monthly for this pur- 
pose. The Commission visited Manitoba dur- 
ing the month for the purpose of studying the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of that province. 


A Workmen’s Compensa- 


Workmen’s tiontion Act for the Dis- 
compensation trict of Columbia was 
in District of passed by the United States 
Columbia Congress during May. It 


protects about 85,000 work- 

ers other than federal employees, civil ser- 
vants being provided for by an Act of 1916. 
The new Act provides for the payment of 
compensation for industrial accidents up to a 
maximum of 66% of the amount of the weekly 
wage. - It contains a schedule of awards for 
particular injuries. In fatal cases the limit 
of compensation for the widow and the de- 
pendent children is fixed at $7,500. Medical 
~aid and hospital treatment are also provided. 
In regard to the method of insurance the new 
measure is based on a compromise between 
the state fund and private insurance plans. 
Private companies write the business, but the 
system is to be administered by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
the same body which administers the Act of 
1916, providing for employees of the Federal 


Government, and also the Longshoremen’s . 


Compensation Act passed by Congress early 
in 1927 (Lasour Gazerts, April 1, 1927, page 
397). 
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The Winnipeg Trades and 
Manitoba 


Labour Council has pub- 
Legislative lished the “Legislative Year 
Year Book Book” for 1928, containing 
for 1928 the latest information in re- 


gard to the sociall and indus- 
trial legislation, both federal and provincial, 
which affects the members of labour organiza- 
tions im the province. ‘The tarticles in the 
Year Book are contributed by leading labour 
men and other experts in the various subjects 
dealt with. The history of the council since 
its organization in 1894 is outlined, the progress 
made during this time being summarized as 
follows :—“\Conditions have changed during the, 
last 25 years. Unions at that time did not 
count for much, and organization was in its 
infancy. Most men worked 55 to 60 hours per 
week. There was no 8-hour day, no Saturday 
afternoon off, no fair-wage clause to protect 
the worker against the unscrupulous contrac- 
tor. There was no Compensation Act for the 
injured, and sometimes a fight took place be- 
fore 1a man could be taken to the hospital ‘be- 
cause he was minus the price of the ambulance 
to take him. In those days there were no 
grievance committees to take care of the petty 
injustices such as ‘ragging on the job’. Extra _ 
pay for overtime was seldom thought of in 
those days, and sometimes even Sunday work 
was performed at the same rate of pay.” 
Every year since the organization of the 
Council in 1894, it has prepared and presented 
to the Government labour’s budget of desired 
legislation, which contained amendments to ex- 
isting laws and such new legislation as the 
Trades Council thought mecessary in the in- 
terests of the workers. Each year following the 
presentation of the budget a conference takes 
place between the provincial cabinet and a 
committee from the Trades Council, the Mani- 
toba Executive of Trades Congress, and a com- 
mittee from the railway running’ trades. At- 
these conferences a very full discussion takes 
place as to the legislative needs of labour. 
The result of this constant effort on the part of 
the Council is that each year some legislative 
gain on behalf of labour is secured. Sometimes 
the gain is very slight and sometimes it is sub- 
stantial. The last most notable gain was at the 
session of 1924, when conferences on workmen’s 
compensation were held between a committee 
representing labour, a committee of the em- 
ployers, a committee of members of the House, 
and the Workmen's Compensation Board. 
Compensation is now paid on a basis of 663 
per cent of the average yearly earnings; 
widow's compensation $30 per month; the 
alllowance for children was in'creased from $7.50 
to $12, $10, $9 and $8 for all subsequent 
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children; medical aid was increased from a 
limit of $100 to no mit, and funeral benefits 
from $100 to $150. 


The Year Book is divided into the following 
sections, each subject being treated both his- 
torically anid analytically; workmen’s compen- 
sation (by Charles K. Newcombe, chairman of 
the Manitoba Board); Old Age Pensions; 
“Bducation and Jobs,” describing the work of 
the Manitoba Department of Education under 
the federal Technical Education Act of 1919; 
the Industrial Development Board of Mani- 
toba. (Under this head it is stated that “it 
is not too much to say that Winnipeg has 
come into its own as a manufacturing centre 
since the commencement of the Board’s activi- 
ties) ;* “Canadian and States problems,” show- 
ing the social effects of the new policies of 
“stabilization” and “standardization;” Labour 
Legislation enacted by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment; the Manitoba Bureau of Labour, which 
administers the Factory, the Minimum Wage, 
Building Trades Protection, Steam Boiler, and 
numerous other Acts; Co-operation to Prevent 
Accident and Injury; the Evolution of the 
Machinists’ Organization with the Machine; a 
message to the workers of Manitoba, by Presi- 
dent William Greene of the A.F. of L.; the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, by 
president Tom Moore; the Role of Organized 
Labour in the World; Co-operative Credit 
Unions; the Progress of Winnipeg; Trades 
Unionism as Workers’ Defence, by Frank Mor- 
rison; the Union Label, ete. 


Arrangements were recent- 


One week off — ly completed for the grant- 
with pay for ing of one week’s holiday 
Canadian annually, with pay, for all 


National rail- 
way shopmen 


shopmen coming under the 
union-management co-oper- 
ative program on the sys- 


tem lines of the Canadian National Railways. | 


This announcement was made during the last 
sessions of the Canadian National System 
Federation No. 11, at Winnipeg, and was 
confirmed later by Mr. S. J. Hungerford, vice- 
president of the system. Accounts of the 
“co-operative plan” now in effect in the 
railway shops have been given in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre (December, 
1926, page 1177; September, 1925, page 898, 
ete.); and notes on the prevailing practice in 
Canada and other countries in regard to 
annual vacations with pay appeared in the 
issues of April, 1925, page 334 (United King- 
dom), page 335; October, 1924, page 817; 
(United States) August, 1924 (page 638). 





*Lapour GazeTte, February, 1926, page 84; May, 


1925, page 443. 


Mr. A. W. Crawford has 
resigned his position as 
Federal Director of Tech- 
nical Education to become 
Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for the province of Ontario. Mr. Crawford 
had been associated with the Department of 
Labour since November, 1920, when he was 
appointed Assistant to the Director of Tech- 
nical Education. In 1921, on the resignation 
of the Director, Prof. L. W. Gill, he succeeded 
to that position. 


Inspector of 
Apprenticeship 
for Ontario 


Mr. Crawford is a native of Sarnia and an 
honour graduate in applied science of Toronto 
University. On the outbreak of the war he 
enlisted and was on active service until 1917. 
In-1918 he was appointed District Vocational 
Officer, under the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, for the Hamilton dis- 
trict, where he had charge of the training and 
re-establishment of disabled soldiers in dif- 
ferent trades and occupations. He retained 
that position until he came to the Department 
of Labour. Mr. Crawford’s new duties will 
be to administer the Apprenticeship Act (re- 
viewed in the March issue of the Lasour 
GazeT7E) and to promote and develop appren- 
tice training throughout the province of On- 
tario. The act now applies to the building 
trades but it is hoped that when the training 
programs in the building industry have been 
thoroughly established the work will spread 
to other industries 


On the occasion of his change of position, 
Mr. Crawford was honoured with a presenta- 
tion of a silver tea service by his colleagues in 
the Labour Department. Mr. H. H. Ward, 
the Deputy Minister, expressed the regret of 
the department at his leaving. 


Two bulletins have just 
been published by the Tech- 
nical Education Branch of 
the Department, one deal- 
ing with the carpentry trade 
and the other with the bricklaying trade. The 
bulletins are two of a proposed series of studies 
in occupations. These studies are intended to 
inform young Canadians regarding the nature 
and requirements of occupations open to boys 
and girls leaving school during the “’teen age.” 
The immediate purpose is to create an interest 
in the study of occupations and to assist young 
veople to make a decision in selecting voca- 
tions and how to fit themselves into the work 
they choose. It is also hoped that the studies 
may be of value to teachers and counsellors in 
giving information about the occupational 
world. They may be used as text material for 
occupational study groups or as supplemen- 
tary reading for interested individuals. 


New Bulletins 
on Technical 
Education 


The last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contained a notice 
of the report recently pre- 
ented by the commission 
which was appointed dast 
year by the Government of 
Manitoba to investigate seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the province. The commissioners 
were impressed by the magnitude of the 
problem. While accurate statistics are not 
available to warrant a definite statement of 
the amount of such unemployment, the com- 
mission was able as a result of its special 
enquiries, to make an estimate for Manitoba. 
“A conservative deduction from the statistics 
now available and from inquiries made by the 
commission would be that 25 per cent to 30 
per cent of those gainfully employed in Mani- 
toba do not find employment at their regular 
occupations during the winter months. In 
addition to this number many others are 
under-employed in shops and factories where 
short time is the rule and others find only 
casual employment. This might be construed 
as an alarmist statement, but it must be 
remembered that a large percentage of those 
‘who are thus unemployed have, during the 
‘period of employment, enjoyed comparatively 
high rates of wages based on the supposition 
‘that they would be unemployed during part 
of the year; others have drawn considerable 
sums to overtime wages at overtime rates. 
Thus, many of those who are seasonally un- 
employed are able to provide for themselves 
and their families throughout this period from 
‘their savings. The economic waste is none 
tthe less and might be estimated at a quarter 
‘of a year’s wages of a quarter to one-third 
of the wage earners. This periodic unemploy- 
ment becomes also a direct charge on the 
‘community through the necessity of providing 
unemployment relief for the destitute unem- 
ployed. The total cost of this relief in Mani- 
toba from the winter of 1920-21 to the winter 
of 1926-27 averages approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars per annum, while the 
direct cost to the provincial government has 
averaged in the same period $62,000 per 
annum. These direct and indirect costs rep- 
resent an economic waste which cannot be 
regarded with indifference.” 


Estimate of 
the extent of 
seasonal 
unemployment 


The British Ministry of La- 
bour has recently published 
the sixth volume of the re- 
port of an inquiry made 


Apprenticeship 
still common 
in British 


industry in 1925 and 1926 into Ap- 

: prenticeship and Training 
for the skilled occupations. It is stated 
that apprenticeship is still the method 


most usually adopted for the recruitment 
of boys for the skilled occupations in the 
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larger industries. Thus, of the 92,871 boys 
in training included in the returns, nearly 
four-fifths were apprentices, and little more 
than one-fifth learners. In engineering, three- 
quarters, and in shipbuilding, practically all, 
of the boys in training were apprentices. In 
some of the smaller metal industries, however, 
“learnership” is more usual than apprentice- 


~ship, as for example, in railway carriage and 


wagon building, in cutlery and edge tool mak- 
ing, and in the several industries to which the 
provisions of the Trade Boards Acts have been 
applied; the same is true of some districts 
even as regards the larger industries, learner- 
ship being almost as common as apprenticeship 
in the engineering industry at Leeds and in 
the North and West Midlands; while in Lon- 
don there are more than twice as many 
learners as apprentices in engineering firms. 
A large majority of the firms making returns in 
the shipbuilding and in the engineering indus- 
tries reported that they took apprentices. In 
the smaller metal industries only a minority of 
the firms take apprentices. 


The New Statesman calls 
Collective attention to a tendency in 
System of Great Britain to replace in- 
Piece Work dividual by collective sys- 


tems of piece-work. The 

attitude of trade unions 
towards systems of payment by results varies 
in accordance with the work to be done. 
Building tradesmen, for example, object to the 
system, owing to the nature of the materials 
of the trade, uncertain weather conditions, etc. 
Spinners and weavers, on the other hand, 
favour piece-work as ensuring them remunera- 
tion corresponding in some degree to the ef- 
fort expended. Both time-work and _piece- 
work systems exist in the engineering industry, 
the latter showing an increase in favour in 
proportion to the growth of standardized pro- 
cesses. The collective system of piece-work 
ig applied to jobs carried on by a group, where 
it is impossible to distinguish the exact value 
of the work of an individual member of the 
group. A collective price is paid for the 
whole job, each member of the group sharing 
in this price according to his appropriate 
standard rate for wages. 

The New Statesman points out that collec- 
tive piece-work on these lines has long been 
the rule in the most important sections of the 
Yorkshire dyeing trade, and the trade unions 
are now seeking to have it made general. 

“This is a highly significant movement. 
Collective piece-work, in those dyeing trades 
in which it has been given a long trial, has 
been an unqualified success. This, of course, 
is not to say that it would be equally success- 
ful in all other industries; for clearly there is 
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a peculiar suitability of the technique of dye- 
ing, with the predominance of squad work, to 
the collective method of payment. But it is 
the case that collective systems of remunera- 
tion are now being tried on a considerable 
scale in industries where squad work in the 
ordinary sense does not predominate, and that 
in these cases as well they appear to be giving 
satisfaction to workmen and employers alike. 

Clearly, no one form of payment is 
ever likely to suit all industries. But the 
moral of these recent developments and of the 
present situation in the dyeing trades is that 
far more attention, in industry generally, ought 
to be paid to the working out of collective 
methods of wage-payment. They are no 
panacea for industrial evils; but they may 
well afford, over a wider field than is at pre- 
sent realized, one important means of meet- 
ing the needs of both employer and employed, 
by raising wages and at the same time lower- 
ing the labour cost of production.” 


Canadian Insurance (To- 


Insurance ronto), a weekly publica- 
Journal tion in the interest of insur- 
favours ance men, contained in its 
Unemployment issue of May 30, the follow- 
Insurance ing editorial, entitled “The 


Canadian Worker,’  sug- 
gested by the French social insurance law, 
which is outlined on another page of this 
issue :— 

“France has passed a new law which be- 
comes effective on February 12, 1980, by 
means of which wage-earners of both sexes, 
whose annual earnings are below a certain 
figure, come under an insurance system com- 
pulsorily. The premium is fixed at 10 per 
cent of the wage of the individual, half to be 
paid by the worker and the remainder by the 
employer. Insurance against sickness, old age, 
death, unemployment, maternity charges, pre- 
mature incapacitation and other contingencies 
is provided for. Great Britain has already 
effected these changes for her people, giving 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
sickness insurance, maternity benefits, and 
various sorts of co-operative organizations. 
These things give a large measure of security 
to British workers. 

“In Canada, where workmen do not have 
these benefits, labour is not so secured. And 
yet the same arguments hold good for unem- 
ployment insurance and other safeguards for 
the worker here. It would be a good thing 
for the insurance companies if the worker was 
assured of a steady income. More insurance 
would be purchased, and if an assured would 
always be able to pay his premium regularly 
lapses would tend to become infrequent. Un- 


employment insurance is the natural result of 
industrialism and is becoming inevitable. It 
would seem to be a good thing for the country 
and for business as a whole.” 


The Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company was one of the 
companies which were in- 
volved in the stmke which 
began in the lignite coal 
district of Colorado last 
October and continued for about three months 
(Lasour Gazerre, November, 1927, page 1164, 
March, 1928, page 259, etc.,). This strike 
was accompanied by serious disorders, and 
by the shooting of a number of striking coal 
miners by state troopers. Shortly after peace 
was restored the policy of the company was 
changed, the controlling interest having passed 
into the hands of Miss Josephine Roche, 
and a new president, Merle D. V. Vincent, 
being elected. Mr. Vincent on taking office 
announced that the company’s policy would 
be based henceforth on the fact “that the 
men employed are as much an essential factor 
in the industry as the capital invested in it 

. and will accordingly look toward dealing 
between management and employees through 
their own independent orgarizations on a 
basis of equality.” 

Miss Roche further describes the new 
policy in the course of a letter addressed to 
the Survey (New York) and published in its 
issue of May 15. “Our original statement of 
policy,” she writes, “all our succeeding state- 
ments, and every practical step we have taken, 
are based on our recognition of labour’s right 
to organize independently in an organization 
of its own choice and to deal collectively and 
on equal terms with capital. Long before the 
strike of last fall was contemplated, Mr. Vin- 
cent and I were determined to put such a 
policy into effect as soon as we had sufficient 
control to do so. Such a policy has, in other 
industries, repeatedly proved to be not only 
the just and decent policy to pursue, but 
equally a common sense and good _ business 
one. Organized labour fully understands our 
position and determination, as is evidenced 
by recent articles in Labour, and by resolu- 
tions just passed by the Denver Trades and 
Labour Assembly endorsing our stand and 
pledging us the support of the assembly so 
long as our efforts continue in harmony with 
the ideals and principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour.” 


Co-operative 
policy of 
coal company 
in Colorado 


Mr. John P. Frey, presi- 


“Agreed to” dent of the Ohio Federa- 
legislation in tion, and secretary of the 
Ohio Metal Trades Department 


of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, in the course of an address 
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before the last “All Ohio Safety Congress,” 
called attention to the fact that “it is in 
Ohio and in this state alone that year after 
year a Joint Committee, representing the State 
Employers’ Association and the State Federa- 
tion of Labour, meet months before the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider such amendments 
as seem advisable to the law. This is the 
only state in the Union where agreed-to bills 
are introduced. The agreed-to bills serve 
notice upon the General Assembly that this 
bill has organized employers behind it, and 
organized labour behind it, and that any other 
kind of a bill that is introduced does not 
meet with their approval. The degree of co- 
operation between organized employers and 
organized workmen in Ohio on the question 
of compensation is so immeasurably in ad- 
vance of that in all of the other industrial 
states that it is impossible to make any com- 
parison. 

“Tf you are to establish confidence in in- 
dustry,” Mr. Frey continued, “so that there 
can be co-operation, management and labour 
jointly must make the rules which govern 
them, just as the Ohio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio State Federation of 
Labour jointly work out the problems of com- 
pensation legislation, and appear before the 
General Assembly, a united body on that ques- 
tion. So in industry what we need now to 
bring about this co-operation is a closer touch 
between management and labour, a recogni- 
tion by management that labour must have 
a voice in working out safety programs, that 
labour must have a voice in determining the 
rules under which safety will be carried on.” 


Mr. Frey attributes the success of the safety 
movement in recent years to the co-opera- 
tion of both parties in the movement, the new 
spirit being contrasted with the antagonism 
of earlier years. 


A second International Con- 
ference on bituminous coal 
is to be held at the Car- 
negie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, next November, 
for the purpose of reviewing the results of the 
most recent studies of methods of utilization 
and combustion of coal. The first conference 
to be held on this-continent for the study of 
the recent advances of science in this direction 
was held at the Carnegie Institute last No- 
vember, and attracted wide attention on ac- 
count of the important developments in the 
coal industry that were suggested. A large 
number of scientists and fuel technologists are 
to contribute to the discussiong next Novem- 
ber. The program will include the discussion 


‘Conference 

on new methods 
of utilizing 
coal 
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cf low temperature distillation, high temper- 
ature distillation, coal tar products, power, 
smokeless fuel, complete gasification of coal, 
hydrogenation, pulverized fuel and its new ap- 
plications, fixation of nitrogen, coal benefica- 
tion, ete. 

Among the distinguished scientists in Europe 
who have either definitely or tentatively ac- 
cepted invitations to speak at the second con- 
gress are the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, 
Harald Nielsen, Dr. Cecil H. Lander, and Dr. 
R. Lessing, of England; Donat Agache, presi- 
dent of the executive board of the Kuhlmann 
plants, André Kling, director of the Municipal 
laboratories of Paris, and Henri Lafond, Inter- 
national Company for the manufacture of gaso- 
line and oils of France; Dr. Friedrich Bergius, 
inventor of the Bergius Process for the pro- 
duction of oil from coal, Dr. Franz Fischer, 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Coal Research, Professor Fritz Hoffman, in- 
ventor of a process for manufacturing synthetic 
rubber from coal, Dr. Carl Krauch, director of 
the I. G. Dye Trust, and Rudolph Rawlikowski, 
of the Cosmos Machine Construction Institute, 
of Germany. 


The annual report of the 


Progress in National Safety Council 
industrial (United States) on the in- 
accident dustrial accident experience 
prevention of its members in 1927 and 


previous years shows that 
the organized safety movement has had a 
marked effect. The annual report is issued 
with a three-fold purpose: (1) to enable each 
establishment to compare its own record with 
the record of others in the same line of 
business; (2) to provide a typical cross-section 
of the experience of American industries so 
that the national trends of lost time accidents 
may be studied; (3) to convince sceptics that 
accidents can be reduced through organize 
and well directed efforts. 
The report shows that 183 business organiza- 
tions in the United States completed the year 
1927 without a “lost-time” accident. Repre- 
sented in this group are 8 automotive estab- 
lishments, 12 chemical plants, 29 food, 13 
metals, 3*packers and tanners, 14 paper and 
pulp, 8 power press, 15 public utilities, 2 quar- 
ries, 4 textile, 10 woodworking and lumber 
manufacturing and 15 miscellaneous factories. 
A single group of 429 industrial establishments 
whose consecutive records are available for 
the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, show an average 
accident frequency rate of 23°59 for 1927, 
which is 12 per cent below 26-63, the rate for 
1926; and the 1926 rate is 14 per cent below 
31:05, the rate for 1925. The accident severity 
rate for these same plants is 1-61 for 1927, 
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which is 8 per cent below that of 1°74, the rate 
for 1926; and likewise is 14 per cent below 
1:97, the rate for 1925. 


The Oversea Settlement 
British Committee (United King- 
State Aided dom) in their report for 
Emigration 1927, discuss the causes 


which have prevented a 
large transfer of population from the United 
Kingdom to the Dominions under the pro- 
visions of the Empire Settlement Act. These 
hindrances they find to a certain extent in un- 
satisfactory trade conditions, and in the im- 
provement of social conditions in England 
through schemes of social insurance. But the 
chief adverse factor is stated as being that the 
Dominions, for the most part, restrict the 
benefits made available by the Act to farm 
workers and household helps, classes especially 
welcomed in the Dominions, but which can ill 
be spared at home. The committee are of the 
opinion that the opposition on the part of the 
Oversea Governments to state-aided immigra- 
tion on a large scale is based on the fear that 
a too rapid increase of population might tend 
to congest the labour market, and thus bring 
about a fall in wages and an increase in unem- 
ployment. 

The following table shows the total of de- 
partures under the Act to the several Do- 
minions in each year 1925-1927 :— 


a: 1925 1926 1927 
Canadaeseee ce nat cere de on 8,779 20, 862 29,244 
Austrtalial esse: Gees Poel aa| 32, 678 29,132 
New Zealand «. 2. snss<s0.0- 8,097 11, 795 4,446 
SouthvAiricavesa hese. y 126 195 205 

NEO Get I NSRN ray as. 50's 60:4) 39,529 65, 530 63 , 027 


Of the total of 63,027 who emigrated in 
1927, 20,169 were men, 18,010 were women, and 
24,848 were children. 





The plumbing examining board at St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario, have drafted a form of exam- 
ination which all plumbers will be required 
to pass before they receive a license. 





The national committee of the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering Union of Great Britain de- 
cided at a meeting held at Southport in 
May to give official recognition to the sys- 
tem of piece-work and payment by results. 
A large proportion of the members are paid 
under this plan, which was formerly opposed 
by the union. ? 


A delegation representing labour bodies in 
British Columbia met the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Board during May to 
discuss a proposal to amend the Act by 
providing compensation for the employees of 
casual contractors, and for workmen engaged 
in work outside their usual line, and by new 
provisions in regard to industrial diseases con- 
tracted in mine work from inhaling dust, etc. 





A workman in Quebec who had contracted 
blood poisoning through the breaking of blis- 
ters on his hands, obtained judgment under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
$1,170.40. (Fortin versus Davie Shipbuilding 
Company.) 





During May, 5,640 industrial accidents were 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board in the industries in Schedule 1 
of the Act, 29 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries, 541 accidents were re- 
ported, including 12 fatalities, and 357 Crown 
cases, with 5 fatalities, were reported, making 
in all 6,538 industrial accidents during the 
month, of which 46 were fatal. 





Canadian Child Welfare News, published by 
the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, notes 
that in the United States first work permits 
were granted in 1926 in 10 states and 24 
cities (outside these states) reporting, to 
107,257 children 14 or 15 years of age. The 
permits in 1926 exceeded those issued in 
1925 by 5 per cent, while 1925 represented 
an 8 per cent increase over 1924. The report 
calls attention to the fact that improved 
child labour laws, or enforcement, as well as 
economic fluctuation, may affect an increase 
in permits issued. An interesting section of 
this part of the report deals with the effect 
of educational as well as age requirements 
in the movement of young children into in- 
dustry. 


—_—___ 


The act providing for one day of rest in 
‘seven, passed at the recent session of the 
‘Manitoba legislature, took effect on May 15. 
The provisions of this act were fully described 
in the last issue (page 468). 





The Famous Players Corporation of Canada 
recently agreed to give moving picture opera- 
tors employed in its houses in Toronto one 
‘week’s holidays with pay during the present 
summer. Forty-two operators in Toronto will 
benefit by the new order. 


Or 
> 
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% GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


ape employment situation at the end of 
May, 1928, was commented upon by the 
superintendents of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, covering their re- 
spective territories, as follows:— 

Although farm work in the Province of Nova 
Scotia had progressed rather favourably 
toward the end of the month, it had been 
held up by heavy rains. Fairly good catches 
of fish were being reported from the different 
centres. The chief activity in the logging in- 
dustry was the preparation for pulp wood 
cutting and peeling. While construction at 
points outside of Halifax did not show any 
considerable amount of activity, a substantial 
amount of building was going ahead in that 
city, with the result that tradesmen seemed 
fairly well employed. In the coal mining dis- 
tricts the output of the collieries appeared to 
be rather favourable for the season. Manu- 
facturing industries showed normal activity. 
Transportation was reported to be fair, while 
trade seemed to be on the increase. A satis- 
factory demand for women domestic workers 
continued to be registered at the different 
employment offices. 

As in Nova Scotia the farming industry in 
the Province of New Brunswick was fairly well 
ahead with the spring work, although heavy 
rains had interfered to some extent toward 
the end of the month. Fishing reported fair 
catches in this latter province, although a 
rather severe storm entailed some loss to the 
industry in the vicinity of Chatham. In the 
logging industry preparations were being 
made for pulp wood cutting, and some orders 
were being listed for men to do this class of 
work. Manufacturing industries did not re- 
port any fluctuation of consequence. With 
the opening of highway work and with the 
usual spring undertaking of building, con- 
struction showed a favourable amount of ac- 
tivity. The demand for female domestic 
workers continued in about the usual volume. 

From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that numerous orders for farm hands 
were being placed with and filled by the local 
employment offices. The lumbering industry 
in this province was fairly quiet, with vacan- 
cies being notified being chiefly for river 
drivers; toward the close of the month, how- 
ever, there were indications of a revival of 
activity in this line. Manufacturing in the 
City of Montreal appeared to be satisfactory, 
with some industries stated to be busier than 
usual; from Quebec City conditions were re- 
ported as not being as favourable as might be 


hoped for; reports from the City of Hull 
were encouraging and from Three Rivers fac- 
tories were reported as operating normally. 
Although the weather had not been favour- 
able for the opening up of building and con- 
struction, this industry seemed to be showing 
a very satisfactory amount of activity, with 
several works of consequence being carried on 
throughout the province. Transportation and 
trade both reported improvements. The de- 
mands for female domestic workers exceeded 
the supply at Montreal and in some other 
localities. Generally speaking, the employ- 
ment situation throughout the Province of 
Quebec was showing the anticipated improve- 
ment incidental to the coming of summer 
weather. 


While some vacancies for farm workers 
were being listed with the employment offices 
in the Province of Ontario the demand for 
workers of this class were not exceptionally 
heavy throughout the province. Manufactur- 
ing industries were in a very satisfactory con- 
dition, with some centres reporting marked 
improvement. As customary at the time of 
year, the building and construction group was 
showing steady progress with increasing num- 
bers being employed. Although the mining 
industry in the northern section of the prov- 
ince was not taking on workers in any con- 
siderable numbers, nevertheless work con- 
tinued at a normal rate. In the same section 
of Ontario there was a fairly good demand 
for river drivers for the logging industry, al- 
though workers of this class were not very 
plentiful. In the Women’s Division of the 
offices the outstanding feature was the con- 
tinued shortage of competent cooks-general. 


Although too early in the season to form a 
reliable opinion it was stated by Manitoba 
officials that the outlook regarding the crops 
at this early date was favourable. Orders for 
farm workers continued to come in, but not 
in any unusual numbers. Building construc- 
tion issued to date this year showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the number issued dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1927. Railroad 
construction and other classes of building in 
outlying districts showed a fair amount of 
activity. The demands for labour in miscel- 
laneous industries and for casual work were 
not particular heavy, although from Winnipeg 
it was reported that some men had been 
placed in the logging and mining groups. 
The demands for women domestic workers 
were fairly numerous. 

As seeding had been finished in some parts 
of Saskatchewan, there was a consequent de- 
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crease in the number of vacancies for farm 
workers being listed at the employment offices, 
and while there was no difficulty in filling 
them with competent workers, there did not 
appear to be any substantial surplus of men 


large building and 


seeking farm employment registered at the 
various offices. 


In the larger centres fairly 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


construction programs 
appeared to be under way, while with the 
opening up of railroad construction and road 
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Automobiles, passenger....... 
***Index of physical volume 
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13,139,403 
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18 ,527 ,846 
56,345,800 


74,736 
112,780 
4,504 
1,123 ,087 
828 ,339 
22,623,000 
4,340,000 
7,065,000 
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67,624,000 


42,088,000 
46,295 ,000 
192,645 
20,546 


$7145-4 
+T157-8 
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1927 

March May April March 
229,564,777 205,710,426 152,702,035 217,798,985 
120,418 ,027 94,412,439 74,297,620 110,581,152 
106,974,564 109,782,591 77,3837 ,964 105,605,107 
19,627,309 15,058,983 11,872,926 17,514,446 
3,215,407,776] 2,986,235,659) 2,639 ,971,080| 2,600,367,571 
1,881,000,000} 1,716,975,000] 1,538,700,000} 1,506,000,000 
176,805,067 164,506,202} . 172,105,609 163 ,807 ,355 
1,487 ,737,722| 1,389,750,483] 1,405,213 ,554] 1,396,800,107 
1,148 ,782,772) 1,022,732,000| 1,022,450,926 994,988 ,280 
149-5 118-3 116-4 113-8 
120-0 105-5 104-6 103-8 
113-0 110-8 110-3 110-4 
152-8 151-9 148-5 148-7 
21-15 20-95 21-02 21-29 
148 152 151 185 
6,819,647 1,794,489 1,554,792 2,003 ,460 
101-4 100-6 96-2 96-3 
*7-0 *6-0 *5-7 *6.5 
14,665 23,941 35,441 20,271 
253,339 238 ,728 235 ,014 252,188 
17,393 ,076 16,818,885 15,449 ,349 16,618,684 
16,361,270 16,734,117 15,804,620 15,594,969 
16,807,501 15 , 214 ,360 15,121,289 15 483, 137 
13,174,294 13,182,730 12,867,701 12,448 ,942 
2,923 456,738] 2,456,200,380) 2,506,372,420) 2,774,767,011 
14,916,247 20,532,147 17,312,470 11,713 ,640 
22,946, 100 46,758,500 38 , 582,300 17,465,900 
78,390 78,987 77,240 75,637 
118,258 96,711 109,107 107,381 
4,629 4,773 2,747 3,331 
1,405,423 1,304,520 1,314,342 1,401,278 
929 ,874 1,114,724 695 , 096 1,072,536 
74,495 ,000 35,589,000 32,480 ,00 56,195 ,000 
6,696,000 5,644,000 3,380,000 8,423,000 
12,239,000 10,129,000 10,375,000 13,040,000 
189 ,899 ,862 252,028,018 1974110): 806} iss Fortes =.cypie 
1,617,000 1,455,000 1,154,000 1,454,000 
59,485,000 87,585,000 54,187,000 75,664,000 
43,012,000 35,987,000} 4 36,990,000 37,097 ,000 
44,505,000 44,240,000 41,386,000 42,573 ,000 
197,976 171,819 166,460 174,094 
15 232 21,991 20,890 19,089 
164-1 151-2 147-8 149-3 
168-2 163-7 157-5 172-8 
168-2 164-1 162-9 167-4 





*Figures for end of previous months. tBradstreet. 


tMaclean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending May 26, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. C 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded 
and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
(1)Excluding lines east of 


slaughterings of cattle, sheep and 
Quebec. 


(2)Including lines east of Quebec. 


hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
(3)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


ttPreliminary. 


***T he index of the physical 
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work throughout this province, the numbers 
engaged in the building and construction group 
appeared to be increasing to a quite favour- 
able figure. There did not seem to be any 
surplus of women domestic workers, and in 
fact some sections of the province reported 
shortages. Conditions generally in this prov- 
ince appeared to be quite favourable with no 
outstanding adverse situation in any industry. 


Seeding in the Province of Alberta was like- 
wise nearing completion, with the result that 
the number of farm vacancies being listed was 
showing a substantial decrease, and in many 
cases workers wanted were for stone picking, 
irrigation work and miscellaneous chores on 
the farms; while there did not appear to be 
any difficulty in securing substantially enough 
workers to fill such farm jobs as were being 
notified, on the other hands there did not 
appear to be any noteworthy surpluses of ap- 
plicants for this class of employment. In 
Calgary and Edmonton building programs of 
substantial proportions were in prospect, and 
fair progress was being made. An industrial 
dispute affecting carpenters at the former 
point, which had been interfering with work, 
had been tentatively settled around the end 
of the month. With the opening up of rail- 
road construction at several points large extra 
gangs were being dispatched from urban 
centres, and their departure was thus relieving 
the employment situation in those places. The 
coal mining situation was still commented 
upon as being quiet. From Edmonton the 
logging and lumbering industries were reported 
as being in a fair condition. Some local short- 
ages of women domestic workers were re- 
ported. 


Although the logging industry in the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia was stated to be 
somewhat quiet, a few placements were being 
made at different points, and this fact would 
indicate that some very slight improvement 
was taking place. While the mining industry 
appeared to have practically sufficient workers 
already engaged, the industry continued to 
operate on a rather satisfactory basis. Build- 
ing and construction of all kinds were gaining 
in momentum, and additional workers were 
being engaged in ‘practically all branches 
of this industry. Lumber mills appeared to be 
increasing in activity, while other branches of 
the manufacturing group remained normal. In 
Vancouver and Victoria demands for women 
domestic workers still tended to outnumber 
applications, particularly in respect of cooks- 
general. The employment situation as a whole 
in the Province of British Columbia was im- 
proving and was not unfavourable for the 
season. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics tabulated returns on 
employment from’ 6,504 firms 
who reported a decidedly up- 
ward movement in employment on May 1, 
‘when they increased their pay-rolls by 36,070 
‘persons to 883,047. Reflecting this gain of 
over four per cent, the index (with January, 
1920, as 100), rose to 105.5, as compared with 
101.1 on April 1, and with 100.6, 94.3, 90.8, 
91.8, 91.4, 88.3 and 84.1 on May 1, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. 

Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. In the Maritime Pro- 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


‘vinces, manufacturing, mining and construc- 
tion showed the greatest advances, 


while 
‘transportation and logging were seasonally 
slacker. In Quebec, lange increases were shown 
in manufacturing, transportation and construc- 


‘tion and maintenance, and there were smaller 


gains in services, trade, mining, communica- 
tions and logging, those in the last-named 
being due to river drives. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing, construction and transportation re- 
ported the most pronounced increases, but 
the movement was also upward in mining, 
communications and some other industries, 
while logging was seasonally slacker. In the 
Prairie Provinces, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, trade, communications, services and con- 
struction showed heightened activity, the ad- 


‘vances in construction being most marked. 


In British Columbia, manufactunng, logging, 
transportation and construction were decided- 
ly iusier, the greatest improvement taking 
place in the last-named group. 

The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed considerably increased 
activity, Montreal and Toronto firms adding 
the largest numbers to their staff. In Mont- 
real, transportation, construction and manu- 
facturing recorded the greatest gains. In 
Quebec, most of the improvement took place 
in transportation. In Toronto, manufacturing, 
transportation and construction reported im- 
portant imecreases in personnel. In Ottawa, 
lumber mills and construction registered most 
of the increase. In Hamilton, manufactures 
were busier, as was construction. In Windsor 
and the other Border Cities, considerable ad- 
vances were noted, chiefly in automobile fac- 
tories, but also in construction. In Winni- 
peg, construction, manufacturing and trade 
reported the most noteworthy expansion. In 
Vancouver, construction, transportation and 
manufacturing registered the greatest in- 
creases. 

An analysis of the return by industries 
shows that there were important advances 
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in manufacturing, particularly in iron and 
steel works and in lumber mills, in which they 
were of a seasonal character. Marked im- 
provement also took place in fish-packing, 
pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and 
malt liquor, building material, electric cur- 
rent, electrical apparatus, mineral product and 
some other divisions, while boot and shoe, 
musical instrument and vegetable food fac- 
tories were slacker. Mining, transportation, 
communications, services, trade and construc- 
tion and maintenance also registered large in- 
creases in employment, those in the last- 
named being especially pronounced. On the 
other hand, logging camps released employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situations as at 
the beginning of May, 1928. 


The upward movement of 
"TRADE employment, manifested by 
UNION local trade union _ reports, 
REPORTS during the month of March 


continued into April, as shown 
by the reports tabulated from 1,642 labour or- 
ganizations with 185,318 members, 5.2 per cent 
of whom were idle on April 30, as compared 
with 6.5 per cent in March, 1928, and with 
6.0 per cent in April last year. Increases 
over March in the volume of work afforded 
were reported by unions in all provinces with 
the exception of Alberta where reductions in 
coal mining activity were responsible for the 
adverse situation indicated. In comparing 
with the returns for April, 1927, Quebec mem- 
bers were more fully employed during the 
month under review, owing largely to a greater 
volume of work in the garment trades of the 
province, and improvement on a smaller scale 
was recorded by unions in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Nova Scotia unions, on the other 
hand, suffered curtailment of operations and 
the reduction in employment registered by 
Ontario unions was nominal. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
greater detail a summary of unemployment 
as reported by local trade unions at the close 
of April, 1928. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1928, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REporR'TS. made 34,834 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 33,444 placements. Placements in 
regular work during the period were 19,009 of 
men and 4,047 of women, a total of 23,056, 
while those in casual work numbered 10,388. 
Applications for work reported by the offices 
totalled 44,152, of which 32,819 were from 
men and 11,3833 from women workers. Em- 


ployers notified the Service of 25,818 vacan- 
cies for men and 11,011 for women, a total of 
36,829. Substantial increases are recorded in 
the transactions when the above figures are 
compared, both with those of the preceding 
month and with those of the corresponding 
period last year, the records for March, 1928, 
showing 26,807 vacancies offered, 36,762 appli- 
cations made, and 24,730 placements effected, 
while in April, 1927, there were recorded 33,199 
vacancies, 41,077 applications for work, and 
29,949 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for. the month of April may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 


Some figures indicating the re- 


INDUSTRIAL cent movements of trade and 
PRODUCTION industry are given in the 
IN ‘CANADA. table on page .. The physi- 


cal volume of business in 
Canada showed moderate recession in April, 
according to the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Much of the material for this 
section is derived from this monthly publi- 
cation to which readers are referred for fuller 
information on current business statistics. The 
decline was due in part to the shortness of 
the month, there being five Sundays in the 30 
days. Manufacturing production on the whole 
was in lesser volume, although the output of 
automobiles was greater than in March even 
after adjustment for seasonal tendencies. The 
production of newsprint and of iron and steel 
showed recession from the preceding month, 
though operations were still at a high level. 
According to the latest available reports, flour 
mills and sugar refineries were more active, 
while the packing companies turned out a re- 
duced product. Imports of raw cotton and 
wool showed considerable recession, indicating 
possible curtailment of operations. Mining 
output was less in April, coal production show- 
ing a marked decline. Employment in retail 
and wholesale trade expanded moderately, ac- 
cording to the reports received from employers, 
and car loadings showed improvement in the 
distribution of merchandise. 

Production of coal from Canadian mines 
in March was slightly less than in Feruary. 
The output for the month was 1,405,423 short 
tons, including 1,095,774 tons of bituminous 
coal, 269,607 tons of lignite coal and 40,042 
tons of sub-bituminous coal. Nova Scotia 
produced 478,352 tons, New Brunswick mined 
20,907 tons; Saskatchewan’s output amounted 
to 38,269 tons; Alberta produced 616,063 tons 
including 344,683 tons of bituminous coal, 231,- 
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338 tons of lignite coal and 40,042 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal; and British Columbia’s out- 
put was 251,832 tons. 

Nova Scotia’s output showed a gain of 6.1 
per cent and New Brunswick 11.5 per cent 
over the February figures; but the other prov- 
inces showed decreases; Saskatchewan, 11.5 
per cent; Alberta, 3.5 per cent; and British 
Columbia, 1.5 per cent. 

Production of coal from Canadian mines in 
April was 20 per cent lower than in March. 
The output for the month was 1,123,087 short 
tons, including 908,551 tons of bituminous coal, 
174,989 tons of lignite coal and+ 39,547 tons of 
sub-bituminous coal. Nova Scotia produced 
439,993 tons; New Brunswick mined 15,083 
tons; Saskatchewan’s output amounted to 26,- 
384 tons; Alberta produced 441,094 tons, in- 
cluding 252,942 tons of bituminous coal, 148,- 
605 tons of lignite coal and 39,547 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal, and British Columbia’s out- 
put was 200,533 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in April, 1928, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $78,490,470, as compared with $120,418,027 
in March, and with $74,297,628 in April, 1927. 
The chief imports in April, 1928, were: Iron 
and its products, $24,823,414; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $12,408,119 and agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$7,948,969. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $58,975,315, as compared with $106,974,- 
564 in March, 1928, and $77,337,964 in April, 
1927. The chief exports in April, 1928, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $17,564,768, 
and agricultural and vegetable products, main- 
ly foods, $16,908,467. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1928, was greater than during April, 1928, 
and also greater than during May, 1927. There 
were in existence during the month twenty dis- 
putes, involving 3,078 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 35,024 working days, as 
compared with seventeen disputes involving 
1,818 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 21,757 working days during April. In May, 
1927, there were on record twenty-one disputes, 
involving 5,669 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 27,765 working days. Three of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
May terminated during the month as did five 
of the disputes which commenced during May. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
on record twelve strikes and lockouts affect- 
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ing 1,267 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer af- 
fected but which had not been formally called 
off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.80 at the beginning of May, as 
$10.76 for 
May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $1266 for 
May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. The most 
important declines occurred in the prices of 
eggs, milk, butter and potatoes. Shght ad- 
vances occurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, lard, cheese, flour, beans 
and evaporated apples. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total bud- 
get averaged $21.04 at the beginning of May, 
as compared with $21.11 for April; $20.95 for 
May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 1926; $20.72 for 
May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 for 
May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for 
May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for May, 1918; 
and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 152.9 for May, as com- 
pared with 153.2 for April; 151.9 for May, 
1927; 156.8 for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 
1925; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 
1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 
1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 
for May, 1919; and 194.6 for May, 1918. In 
the grouping according to chief component 
materials two of the eight main groups were 
lower, five were higher, and one was un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group declined, higher prices for grains, flour, 
oat products, foreign fruits, apples, coffee, hay 
and straw being more than offset by lower 
prices for potatoes, sugar, millfeed, tea, rosin 
and turpentine. The substantial decline -in 
potato prices was the most important factor in 
the downward movement of the index. The 
Animals and their Products group was also 
lower, declines in the prices of milk, butter, 
furs, and sheep more than offsetting advances 
in the prices of cattle, hogs, meats, eggs and 
leather. The groups which advanced were: the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
due to higher levels for cotton and wool; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
to higher prices for some lines of lumber; the 
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Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of higher 
prices for silver, copper, tin and spelter; the 
Iron and its Products group and the Chemi- 


cals and Allied Products group. 


The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group was practically un- 


changed. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1928 


[TURING the month of May the Depart- 

ment received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Rubber Company and its employees. The 
text of this report is given below. 


Applications Received 


Six applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the terms of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act were received during the 
month as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company at Galt Mines, 
as represented by Local Unit No. 6, Mine 
workers Union of Canada. Five hundred men 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which arose in connection with 
the proposed renewal of the agreement. A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour, the 
personnel being as follows: Mr. H. M. E. 
Evans, of Edmonton, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the board, namely, Messrs. A. L. 
Smith, K.C., of Calgary, and Donald McNab, 
of Lethbridge, nominated by the company 
and employees respectively. 

(2) From certain employees of the Quebec 
Railway, Light, Heat and Power Company, 
Limited, being clerks, freight handlers, yard 
masters and telephone operators, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. The number of employees affected 
was 24, and the dispute arose out of the re- 
quest of the employees for an agreement 
governing wages and working conditions, also 
the dismissal of three employees. A Con- 
ciliation Board was established by the Min- 
ister of Labour and the following members 
appointed thereto: Mr. O. 8. Tyndale, K.C., 
of Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 


recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, namely, Mr. Paul Taschereau, 
of Quebec, and Mr. Norman S. Dowd, of 
Ottawa, nominated by the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 

(3) From certain employees, as represented 
by Wayne Local Unit, No. 16, Mine Workers 
Union of Canada, of the Rosedeer Coal Com- 
pany; Jewel Collieries; Sovereign Coal Com- 
pany; Excelsior Coal Company; Ideal Coal 
Company, all of Wayne, Alberta. 

(4) From the Montreal District Council 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America to deal with a dispute 
between said organization and the General 
Contractor Section of the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange, Inc. 

(5) From certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, members of the Gas 
Workers’ Unit of the One-Big Union in con- 
nection with the dismissal of an employee. 

(6) From the Calgary General Contrac- 
tors Association and the Calgary Local Union 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The dispute arose as a result of the 
demand of the employees for an increase 
in wages. As mentioned in the article on 
Strikes and Lockouts in this issue, the men 
had been on strike since May 1. Through 
the efforts of the Conciliation Officers of the 
Department, Messrs. M. S. Campbell and 
IF’, E. Harrison, on May 28 the parties to the 
dispute agreed to refer the matter to a Con- 
ciliation Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the men to resume work 
forthwith. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was accordingly established and 
composed the following members: The Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice A. H. Clarke, Calgary, 
chairman, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the board, namely, 
Messrs. James H. Garden, and Robert Hewitt, 
both of Calgary, nominated by the company 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Rubber Company 
and its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Rubber Company 
and its employees were received. The Board 
was composed of Mr. Leon Mercier Gouin, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint re- 


commendation of the other two members of 
the Board, namely, Messrs. A. Whitehouse 
and Clovis Bernier, both of Montreal, nomin- 
ated by the company and employees respec- 
tively. The dispute concerned the conditions 
of work of the employees under the new 
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manufacturing method used by the company. 
The text of the unanimous findings of the 
Board is given below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited, employer, and its employees. 


To the Hon. Permr Henan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, set up under 
the provisions of the said Act, after having 
duly taken the oath of office required by the 
Act, have duly investigated the matter re- 
ferred to us, and we have the honour to report 
as follows:— 

The employees were represented, at the first 
sittings, before us, by Mr. Arthur Boucher, 
Miss Ida Rochon and Miss Genevieve Girard, 
and by various other representatives at the 
various following sittings of the Board. 

The Company was represented by its vice- 
president, Mr. Geo. W. Charles, Mr. W. M. 
Carment and Mr. C. C. Thackray. 

The members of the Board duly visited the 
plant of the Company so as to ascertain the 
conditions of work of the employees under the 
new methods used by the Company in the 
three following departments: 1. lightshoe; 2. 
clothmakers and 8. quarter makers. 

The Board held several sittings, namely: 16, 
including 12 at the Court House. Sheriff 
Omer Lapierre having been kind enough to 
put at the disposal of the Board a room at the 
Montreal Court House. 

After investigating very carefully the above 
matter and after hearing several witnesses on 
behalf of the employees and on behalf of the 
company, the undersigned, members of the 
Board, unanimously agree to make the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


Light SHok DEPARTMENT AND CLOTH 
DEPARTMENT 


(1) We come to the conclusion and we recom- 
mend that a bonus shall be established weekly 
and paid weekly for the months of April, May, 
June and July, to make the average hourly 
earnings of the operators on Light and Cloth 
Shoes equal to the average hourly earnings for 
1927. 

As it is now June 2, the first payment of 
bonus to include the bonus already due for the 
months of April and May. 

. (2) In addition, that if by July 31, 1928, the 
employees have not demonstrated their abil- 


ity to earn the same average hourly earnings 
as in 1927, the company shall set new prices 
which will enable the operators to earn the 
equivalent of their 1927 average earnings. 


QuARTER-MAkERS DEPARTMENT 


(3) With regard to the Quarter-Makers, it is 
agreed that the piece-work prices shall be the 
equivalent of the present base rate. 

In order that there shall be no question as 
to the amounts to be paid the employees by 
way of bonus, the company undertakes, if re- 
quested, to employ a duly qualified auditor, to 
audit the figures and certify their accuracy. 
The Board recommends Price Waterhouse and 
Company. 

We sincerely believe that the above report 
is fair and just for both parties and we are 
satisfied that we have conscientiously weighed 
the evidence and discharged our duties. 

Yours most sincerely, 

(Sed.) Leon-Mercier GOUIN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Ciovis BrrNier, 
Representing the employees. 
(Sed.) A. WurreHoUuss, 
Representing the company. 
MontTreau, June 2, 1928. 





Pilotage Bylaws for Quebec District 

Pilotage bylaws issued under the Canada 
Shipping Act for the Pilotage District of 
Quebec were published in the Canada Gazette, 
May 19, 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. The pilots 
are required to appoint annually from among 
themselves a committee of six to represent 
them in negotiations with the Pilotage Author- 
ity. The Regulations include rules regarding 
pilotage dues, apprenticeship, licensing, annual 
examinations, general duties, protection of the 
channel, complaints against pilots. Appren- 
tices must be between the ages of 18 and 25 
years. Before the expiration of three years 
from the granting of his license an apprentice 
must have served at least 34 months before 
the mast on a sea-going vessel and obtained 
a certificate of a grade not lower than that 
of a mate coasting, failing which his license 
as an apprentice will be cancelled. The term 
of apprenticeship is to be six years, unless the 
applicant enters the service with his sea-going 
service completed and a certificate not lower 
than that of a mate coasting, in which case 
the term of apprenticeship is five years. All 
‘pilots are required every year to undergo an 
examination of eyesight, hearing, colour and 
form vision, those failing to pass this test 
being retired, subject however to the right of 
appeal to the Pilotage Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May was 
twenty, as compared with seventeen the pre- 
ceding month. The time loss for the month 
was greater than during May, 1927, being 
35,024 working days as compared with 27,765 
working days during the same month last year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
. disputes involved days 
* Miao Seem sncicice co 20 3,078 35, 024 
WATE ELOZS wuts Banat seeks 17 1,818 21, 757 
Masel G2 i sec d ¢ arin 21 5, 669 27,765 





*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stat- 
istical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. Astrike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
moreemployees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 486 workpeople, 
were carried over from April, including two 
disputes as to which information was not re- 
ceived until May, and ten disputes began dur- 
ing May. Three of these disputes commenc- 
ing prior to May terminated during the 
month. as did five of the disputes which com- 
menced during May. At the end of May, 
therefore, there were on record twelve strikes 
and lockouts, as follows: coal miners, Can- 
more, Alberta; fur workers, Toronto, Ont.; two 
disputes involving embroidery workers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; asbestos and insulation workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; car- 
penters, masons and sheet metal workers, 
Kingston, Ont.; teamsters, Winnipeg, Man.; 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
painters, Toronto, Ont.; structural iron work- 
ers at Montreal, P.Q., and Toronto, Ont., and 
teamsters, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions concerned have not yet 
declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to ten such disputes, namely: 
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ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 


_June 30, 1926; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., 


December 20, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, Ont., 
April 5, 1927; bakers, Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 
1927; blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, Sask., May 
17, 1927; sheet metal workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., September 1, 1927; men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, Montreal, P.Q., Nov. 8, 1927; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., Dec. 28, 1927; coal miners, River 
Hebert, N.S., Feb. 1, 1928; and stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927, the latter being 
added during May. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month four were for increases in wages, 
two against discharge of workers, one for in- 
crease in wages and recognition of union, two 
against changes in working conditions and one 
for shorter hours. Of the strikes and lockouts 
which terminated during May three were in 
favour of the employers, two in favour of the 
workers, two resulted in a compromise, and 
one was referred to a Board of Conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907. ; 

Information as to a dispute in a rubber 
factory at Toronto, causing a stoppage of 
work from March 9 to March 14, was received 
in the Department too late for inclusion in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The 
cause of the dispute was reported to be a de- 
mand for an increase in piece rates paid under 
a new method of performing certain opera- 
tions. Some of the employees returned to 
work and the others were replaced, the em- 


ployer guaranteeing minimum earnings of 62 


cents per hour. 

A strike of plumbers at Prince Rupert in- 
volving four employees in one shop for two 
days was reported, and is, therefore, recorded 
in the list of disputes involving less than ten 
days’ time loss. The employees demanded 
an increase in wages from $8.50 per eight-hour 
day to $9 per day, the employer offering a 
compromise of $1.10 per hour. After two 
days the employer granted the demands of the 
union. 

Miners, at Thorburn, Pictou County, NS., 
were reported to have ceased work on May 
299 because eight men refused to join the 
union, returning to work the following day 
when they had done so. Full particulars were 
not received in the Department so that the 
dispute cannot yet be placed in the detailed 
list. 

A brief cessation of work by longshoremen 
was reported at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, when union men employed at 60 cents 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to May, 1928. 


Mrnine, Non-FERROvs SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alberta.. 270 7,020 |Commenced March 20, 1928; against discharge of 
workers. Unterminated. 
MANUFACTURINa— 
Fur and Leather products: 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 20 520 |Commenced April 10, 1928; against violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 


Cap factory workers, Toronto, 2 24 |Commenced Jan. 17, 1928; against reduction in 
Ont. wages. Terminated May 15, 1928, strikers 
replaced but secured work elsewhere. 
Embroidery workers, Tor- 5 130 |Alleged lockout, commenced April 24, 1928; against 
onto, Ont. discharge of worker. Unterminated.  . 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products: 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.— 4 50 |Commenced June 10, 1927; for increase in wages. 
Workers secured work elsewhere by May 81, 
1928. 
Granite cutters, Toronto, Cnt. 0 0 |Commenced April 2, 1928; for increase in wages. 


Terminated May 1, 1928; compromise. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Asbestos and Insulation work- 


Ors, SOT ONG; Buc. eas cos a> 5 130 |Commenced Feb. 6, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 38 1,000 |Commenced April 2, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Carpenters, masons and sheet 38 | 750 |Commenced April 17, 1923; sypmathy with striking 
ang workers, Kingston, plumbers. Unterminated. 
nt. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Teamsters, Winnipeg, Man..... 54 1,300 |Commenced April 26, 1928; against discharge of 


workers. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring During May, 1928. 


MininG, Non-FEerRRovs SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Reserve, N.S.... 600 600 |Commenced May 14, 1928; for contract rates 
instead of day rates. Terminated May 15, 1928, 
in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, Caiedonia, N.S.. 650 5,000 |Commenced May 18, 1928; as a result of the dis- 
charge of worker. Terminated May 28, 1928, in 
favour of workers. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Embroidery workers, Tor- 11 242 |Commenced May 7, 1928; against discharge of 
onto, Ont. workers. Unterminated. 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 19 306 |Commenced May 17, 1928; against changes in 
ers, Toronto, Ont. working conditions. Unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures: 

Carpenters, Calgary, Alberta 400 5,000 |Commenced May 1, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 29, 1928, by reference to arbi- 
tration under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907. 

Plumbers, Calgary, Alberta... 70 350 [Commenced May 1, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 7, 1928. Compromise. 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 2 52 |Commenced May 1, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Structural iron workers, Mont- 750 10,750 |Commenced May 11, 1928; for increase in wages 
real, P.Q., and Toronto, Cnt. and recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Carpenters (floor-layers), Van- 80 240 |Commenced May 1, 1928; for 5-day week. Termin- 
couver, B.C. ated May 4, 1928. In favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Teamsters, Edmonton, Alta.. 60 1,560 |Commenced May 25, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
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per hour claimed the work done by non-union 
men at 75 cents per hour. No change was 
made, as apparently there were not sufficient 
union men available to do the work. 

Information has appeared in the press that 
stonecutters in Toronto ceased work at the 
beginning of May to secure increases in wages 
from $1.124 per hour to $1.25. The union 
has reported that a new agreement had been 
reached for work at the previous rate of $1.123 
per hour and that no strike occurred. 

Employees in an automobile factory at Tor- 
onto were reported in the press to have ceased 
work early in May to secure an increase in 
wages. It appears that there was a brief 
cessation of work which occurred owing to a 
shortage of material, not because of any dis- 
pute as to wages. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Coat Miners, CANMoRE, ALBERTA—In con- 
nection with this dispute which began on 
March 20 against the discharge of employees 
charged with allowing explosives to go out 
of the mine with the coal, during May the 
charges were dealt with in court and two of 
the miners were fined for this offence, but two 
who had been discharged were acquitted. At 
the end of the month conciliation officers of 
the Department of Labour conferred with the 
parties to the dispute. In the meantime the 
agreement between the operator of the mine 
and its employees had expired, and a dispute 
as to its renewal was also dealt with. Early 
in June the parties concerned reached an 
agreement. It was reported that the settile- 
ment provided for a renewal of the agree- 
ment on substantially the same terms as be- 
fore with provision for a Conciliation Board 
to deal with any disputes which may arise, but 
with provision for wage increases to certain 
classes and the reinstatement of the two 
miners discharged. 


Cap Factory Workers, Toronto, OnT.— 
This dispute, beginning on January 17, 1928, 
owing to a reduction in wages, was called off 
by the union on May 15. The employer 
claimed to have replaced the strikers some 
time after the beginning of the strike and 
most of the strikers secured work elsewhere 
in the meantime. 


EmBrowrErRy Worxers, Toronto, Ont.—This 
dispute, commencing April 24, is stated by 
the union to be a lockout, certain employees 
having been discharged, and the union alleg- 
ing that there was discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of work. The informaition as to this 
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dispute was not available in the Department 
in time to be included in the May issue of 
the Lasoug GazettE. At the end of May 
the dispute was still unterminated. 


SronecutTTers, MontreaLt, P.Q.—Demanding 
an increase in wages, stonecutters had ceased 
work on June 10, 1927. From time to time 
since that date certain of the strikers secured 
work elsewhere and by the end of May this 
year there were none on strike. The union, 
however, has not called off the dispute with 
the firms affected, these having in the mean- 
time replaced the strikers. The dispute is, 
therefore, transferred to the list above of dis- 
putes not called off though no longer affect- 
ing employment conditions. 


GRANITE CurtTers, Toronto, Ont.—As re- 
ported in the LAasour Gazerre for May, the 
employees ceased work on April 2 to secure an 
increase in wages from $8.00 per 8-hour day to 
$9.00. Toward the end of April as a result of 
negotiations between the parties, it was agreed 
that wages would be increased to $8.25 per 
day for a period of one year and $8.50 per day 
for the next year. 


PLUMBERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF CER- 
TAIN BurtpINnc Trapes, Kineston, OnTt.—Some 
of the trades who ceased work on April 17 
in sympathy with plumbers on strike since 
April 2 are reported to have returned to 
work. At the end of May the sheet metal 
workers, however, were reported to be still 
on strike as well as the plumbers. 


TEAMSTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—Teamsters 
employed by a cartage company in Winni- 
peg ceased work on April 26 because two em- 
ployees had been dismissed for activity in 
connection with securing members for the 
One Big Union. The employer from time to 
time replaced the strikers. On May 14 a 
Conciliation Officer of the Department took 
the matter up with the parties. concerned. 
The strikers were willing to return to work 
without insisting upon the reinstatement of 
the two men dismissed. The employer, how- 
ever, was willing to take back only those for 
whom he had vacancies as he had substanti- 
ally replaced the strikers. The union rejected 
this offer and later the employer made his 
previous offer conditional upon the men giv- 
ing up their membership in the One Big 
Union. At the end of the month the strike 
was still unterminated. 


Coat Miners, Reserve, N.S—Three bot- 
tomers in a colliery at Reserve in the Glace 
Bay District of Cape Breton Island refused 
to work on May 14 as a demand that they 
should be paid at piece rates instead of 
day rates was not being dealt with by the 
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employer. As other miners refused to take tractors agreed to pay such rates. Later 


their places, the mine was closed down for 
one day shift and one night shift, mvolving 
approximately six hundred men. In accord- 
ance with the agreement with the company, 
the union officials refused to take up the griev- 
ance in question until work was resumed, and 
the employees returned to work the following 
day. It was reported that the three bottomers 
failing to return to work were dismissed and 
that the union officials refused to take up 
their case. 


Coat Mtners, CAaLeponiA, N.S.—The miners 
in a colliery at Caledonia in the Glace Bay 
District ceased work on May 18 in protest 
against delay in dealing with the case of and 
to secure the reinstatement of a driver who 
had been laid off pending an investigation into 
a charge of cruelty to a horse, information 
having been laid against him by the com- 
pany. The trial before the magistrate was 
postponed once at the instance of each party. 
The case against the driver was dismissed on 
the 23rd. On May 22 the employees’ repre- 
sentatives notified the management that they 
were willing to return on the following day, 
but were informed that owing to a Jack of 
shipping the mine would not be operating. 
Work was resumed on May 28, and the driver 
was reinstated. 


EmbBrowrery Workers, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
broidery workers ceased work on May 7 to 
secure the remstatement of an embroidery 
worker discharged for alleged inefficiency. 
The union claimed that he had been recog- 
nized as a skilled worker for three years. At 
the end of the month the dispute was not ter- 
minated. 


Lapiges’ CLoTHING Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONT.—The employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on May 17 when the employ- 
er introduced into the factory a contractor for 
whom the employees on designated machines 
refused to work, not recognizing him as their 
employer, whereupon they were dismissed. 
At the end of the month the dispute was still 
unterminated. 


CARPENTERS, Cataary, ALTA—Carpenters in 
Calgary ceased work on the expiration of 
their agreement, demanding an increase in 
wages from $8 per day to $9, hours to be 
unchanged at 44 per week. It was reported 
that four hundred out of five hundred 
and twenty carpenters affected ceased work 
on May 1 and that the others secured 
employment at the rate demanded, namely 
$1.124 per hour, also that as time pro- 
gressed the number receiving this rate in- 
greased to over two hundred as certain con- 


in the month the contractors proposed that 
work should be resumed at $1 per hour, 
the new rate of wages to be arbitrated. The 
union refused this proposition. It was re- 
ported that there was some likelihood that 
other building trades would become involved. 
Toward the end of the month Conciliation 
Officers of the Department of Labour took 
the matter up with the parties to the dispute, 
and it was agreed to refer the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, both parties to abide by the report of 
the Board. Work was accordingly resumed 
on May 30. The report of the Board early in 
June recommended no change from $1 per 
hour while a minority report by the member 
nominated by the carpenters, recommended an 
increase to $1.124 per hour. 


PuuMpers, Cataary, ALBERTA—On the ex- 
piration of their agreement, plumbers ceased 
work demanding an increase in wages from 
$9 per day to $10, hours per week to be 
forty-four as before. On May 7 work was 
resumed, an agreement having been reached 
providing for $1.15 per hour for two years. 


PaIntTeRS, Toronto, ONT.—Two painters em- 
ployed in one establishment in Toronto were 
called out by the international union to secure 
their demands for recognition of union and 
increase in wages from 75 cents per hour 
to 80 cents. About the middle of May the 
employer secured an interim injunction against 
picketing by the union. This was dissolved 
on May 30. At the end of the month the 
strike was still unterminated. 


SrructurAL Iron Workers, Montreat, P.Q., 
AND Toronto, Ont—Employees of certain 
firms ceased work in Montreal on May 11 
and in Toronto on May 15 to secure an in- 
crease in wages to $1 per hour, and to secure 
recognition of their union. Wages were re- 
ported to have ranged from 55 cents per hour 
to 90 cents, the majority of the men receiving 
65 cents and 75 cents until building became 
active in the spring when in a great many 
cases the rates were advanced to 85 cents per 
hour with five cents extra on tall buildings 
and higher rates for dangerous work such 
as bridges; and 15 cents per hour extra 
for outside work that is away from the 
city. On May 17 the Honourable Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Labour, discussed the 
strike with representatives of the union and 
with the chief employers in Montreal. The 
latter offered to give an undertaking that 
if the men returned to work the maximum 
rate of 90 cents per hour would be main- 
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tained for one year. The union representatives 
stated they would withdraw their demand for 
recognition of the union and would call off 
the strike if a minimum rate of 90 cents per 
hour for all competent workmen were con- 
ceded. The employers not agreeing to this, 
the strike was unterminated at the end of the 
month. In Montreal the employer replaced 
the strikers to some extent and some of the 
strikers returned to work. Early in’ June 
the union called off the dispute in Montreal. 
In Toronto the erection of steel was stopped 
for some time, but was resumed about May 22 
on one building, by a small number of 
men which was gradually increased. The 
Building Trades Council notified the con- 
tractors that members of other unions could 
not be permitted to work with strike breakers 
erecting steel, and under an agreement be- 
tween the Building Trades Council and the 
General Contractors Association (LasBour 
GazettE, March, 1928, page 306) called upon 
the contractors to appoint representatives to 
a Conciliation Board to deal with this case. 
The Contractors’ Association stated that they 
were not involved in the dispute as it con- 
cerned only the sub-contractors erecting the 
steel. From time to time this question con- 
tinued to be discussed, the unions concerned 
postponing the date on which their members 
would be called off work on the building 
where the strike breakers were employed. 
On June 6, however, bricklayers and hoisting 
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engineers on this building were called out. 
Reports in the press stated that structural 
iron workers were on strike at various other 
points in Ontario and Quebec, and also that 


a sympathetic strike had been called in British 


Columbia, but the Department has not yet 
been able to secure particulars as to these 
strikes. 

-Harpwoop FLoorRLAYErs, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
Employees ceased work on May 1 to secure 
a reduction in hours, namely, the five-day 
week. After three days the employers reached 
an agreement with the union providing for 
this for one year from June 1, this contract 
being summarized in the article on industrial 
agreements in this issue. Some establishments 
were not affected by the strike, having agreed 
to these conditions. 

TEAMSTERS, EnMONTON, ALBERTA.—Teamsters 
ceased work on May 25 demanding an in- 
crease in wages. In connection with picket- 
ing one man was charged with intimidation 
and appeared before the magistrate, but the 
hearing was adjourned. At the end of the 
month the strike was still unterminated, but 
two out of the four firms affected were re- 
ported to have signed an agreement with the 
union providing for an increase of 50 cents 
per day, making the rate $4.50 per day of nine 
hours, 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with overtime at 
straight time rates from 5.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., 
and time and one-half rates after six and for 
all Sunday and legal holiday work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1928, in the 
review of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
other Countries, 1927. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing the principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publhshed 
these statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, so that for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes beginning in 
April was 16, and 24 disputes were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 40 disputes in progress during the month, 


involving 2,900 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 30,000 working days. Of the 16 
disputes beginning in April, 3 arose out of pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 5 were on other 
wages questions, 6 on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, and 2 on other questions. Settlements 
were made in 18 disputes, of which one was in 
favour of workpeople, 9 were in favour of em- 
ployers, and 8 ended in compromise. In another 
case, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

Revised figures for the year 1927 show 308 
disputes beginning in the vear, 114,200 workers 
involved in all disputes in progress during the 
year and a total time loss of 1,174,000 work- 
ing days. ! 

Belgium 


During March, 15 new disputes began while 
17 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making 32 disputes in progress involv- 
ing 9,350 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 166,529 working days. 
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Czechoslovakia 


In the year 1927, the number of industrial 
disputes which occurred was 198, involving 
3,469 establishments and 170,702 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 1,395,024 working 
days. The industries most affected were build- 
ing, the textile industry, the stone and clay in- 
dustry and the clothing industry.. Classified 
by causes, 105 disputes were for increase in 
wages, 11 for the maintenance of existing 
wages, and 82 concerned the engagement or 
dismissal of workers. Classified by results, 24 
disputes ended in favour of workers, 92 par- 
- tially in favour of workers and 51 in favour of 
employers. 


Finland 


The number of disputes in progress during 
March was 8, involving 14 establishments and 
2,464 workers. 


Latvia 


During 1927, the number of establishments 
soncerned in disputes was 95, involving 5,273 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 60,267 
working days. 


Poland 


During the third quarter of 1927, the num- 
ber of disputes which began was 184, involving 
1,267 establishments, 48,343 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 393,225 working days. 


Spain 


The number of strikes occurring in Spain in 
1926 was 96, involving 21,851 workers with a 
time loss of 247,223 working days. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1925 were 181 disputes, 
60,120 workers and 839,934 working days. In 
1926, wages questions caused 57 per cent of the 
disputes and questions relating to the engage- 
ment and dismissal of workers caused 15 per 
cent. 


British India 


Three important disputes were in progress 
in India during May. A strike in the Bom- 
bay mills began early in April, involving, it 
was reported, over 70 mills and 150,000 workers. 
This strike was against a policy adopted by 
several employers to reduce costs of produc- 
tion by employing more skilled workers at 
higher wages, but reducing the total number 
of workers. There were also in progress two 
railway strikes which began in March and in- 
volved 20,000 workers in the East Indian Rail- 
way workshops and 10,000 in the employment 
of private firms. These strikes were featured 
by a number of riots causing loss of life, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March, 
according to preliminary figures, was 25, while 
64 were in effect at the end of the month, in- 
volving 81,209 workers. The number of man 
days lost was 2,421,794. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute —The sus- 
pension of work which began April 1, 1927, 
continued during May. An appeal was sent 
out by the Americal Federation of Labour, 
urging members of all trade unions in the 
United States to contribute one day’s pay for 
the relief of the striking miners. 


During May, the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce concluded its hearings, and 
the general counsel of the United Mine Work- 
ers was asked to draw up a bill which would 
provide for the stabilization of the industry 
and the protection of the liberties of em- 
ployees. A bill was drawn up providing for 
the establishment of a coal commission similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
power to fix maximum prices, arrange for 
marketing pools and providing that all coal 
companies operate only under license from 
this commission and that all employees have 
the right to belong to labour unions. This 
bill was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate on May 25. 


The Consolidation Coal Company, operating 
mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
during May announced a new policy of clos- 
ing down its less efficient mines, thereby re- 
ducing the staff but providing steady work 
for employees of the remaining mines, stating 
that only in this way and not by reducing 
wages could the present situation in the bitum- 
inous coal mining industry be permanently 
remedied. 


Textile Workers, New Bedford, Mass——The 
strike of 27,000 textile workers against a ten 
per cent reduction in wages, which began on 
April 16, continued during May. Before the 
strike only a small proportion of these workers 
were organized and these in an independent 
union, the American Federation of Textile 
Workers. On May 7, the strikers voted to join 
the United Textile Workers, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour. No 
attempt was made to introduce strike breakers, 
the mills being shut down. Communists were 
reported to have entered the district, organiz- 
ing textile mill committees, conducting de- 
monstrations and giving relief to the strikers’ 
families. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND BY THE LEGISLATURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND ALBERTA 


Parliament of Canada 


HE Parliament of Canada which was in 
session from January 26 to June 11, 1928, 
passed only one measure of labour interest, 
an amendment to the Immigration Act re- 
pealing the section enacted in 1919 and re- 
placing it with the section then repealed. The 
section passed in 1919 provided for the de- 
portation of persons, other than those who are 
Canadian citizens by birth or naturalization 
in Canada, who seek to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment or otherwise incite to public disorder 
or who assume any powers of government in 
Canada. The section as re-enacted reads as 
follows: 

“Whenever any person other than a Cana- 
dian citizen advocates in Canada the over- 
throw by force or violenice of the government 
of Great Britain or Canada, or other British 
dominion, colony, possession or dependency, 
or the overthrow by force or violence of con- 
stituted law and authority, or the assassina- 
tion of any official of the Government of 
Great Britain or Canada or other British 
dominion, colony, possession or dependency, or 
of any foreign government, or shall by word 
or act create or attempt to create riot or 
public disorder in Canada, or shall by com- 


mon repute belong to or be suspected of be- 
longing 1o any secret society or organization 
which extorts money from, or in any way at- 
tempts to control, any resident of Canada by 
force or threat of bodily harm, or by black- 
mail; such person for the purposes of this 
Act shall be considered and classed as an un- 
desirable immigrant, and it shall be the duty 
of any officer becoming cognizant thereof, and 
the duty of the clerk, secretary or other official 
of any municipality in Canada wherein such 
person may be, to forthwith send a written 
complaint thereof to the Minister giving full 
particulars.” 

A Bill to amend those sections of the 
Criminal Code which deal with unlawful asso- 
ciations was passed by the House of Com- 
mons but defeated in the Senate. Particulars 
of this Bill were given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for May, 1928, at page 440. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the House of 
Commons the Select Standing Committee or 
Industrial and International Relations inves- 
tigated the question of unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance. The Report of 
the Committee is published in this issue of 
the LaBour GAZETTE at page 586. 


British Columbia 


During the Session of the British Colum- 
bia Legislature which opened on January 
24 and closed on March 14, 1928, a number 
of measures of labour interest were amended, 
including the Semi-monthly Payment of 
Wages Act, the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act, the Woodmen’s 
Lien for Wages Act and the Superannuation 
Act. 

Payment of Wages 

The Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act 
was amended to bring the outside employees 
of municipal corporations within its scope. 


Coal Mines 


A section was added to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act providing that a mine em- 
ployee may, by a written order signed by him- 
self request the mine agent or manager of 
the mine to apply the whole or part of the 
money due such employee to the payment of 
hospital dues, sick and accident fund dues or 
union dues. Such an order is only effective 
for the amounts specified therein. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides that the claimant shall file a lis 
pendens in the Land Registry Office where 
the affidavit required by the Act is filed, imme- 
diately after the institution of proceedings to 
enforce the lien. Failure to file the lis pen- 
dens within thirty-one days or within the 
extended time provided for by the Act will 
result in the cancellation of the lien from the 
records of the Land Registry Office. 


Woodmen’s Liens 


The Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act was 
amended to make provision for seizure of the 
logs or timber in cases where the claimant 
makes an affidavit to the effect that he has 
good reason to believe and does believe that 
the logs or timber are about to be removed 
from the locality in which they lie. The sec- 
tion dealing with the sale of timber to satisfy 
claims and costs is also amended. ‘The 
amendment provides that where the judge ig 
satisfied, having regard to the saving of coste 
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or necessity of expedition of a sale, the 
interests of all parties would be better served 
he may order the logs or timber to be sold 
forthwith by order of the court to such pur- 
chaser and at such price as may be agreed 
to by the parties before the court. 


Superannuation 


A number of changes were made in the 
Superannuation Act. The Minister of Finance 
is empowered to invest at his discretion any 
moneys at the credit of the superannuation 
fund. If a contributor dies after service of 
fifteen years or longer a monthly allowance 
will be granted to any dependent relative 
who has been nominated by the contributor, 
or, failing such nomination, to his widow. 
The allowance thus granted will equal the 
superannuation allowance which would be 
payable had the contributor been retired from 
the service prior to his death and been grant- 
ed a superannuation allowance on the joint 
life and last survivor plan provided for in 
the Act, in respect of which the relative so 
nominated, or the widow, had become the 
survivor. Provision is made that the amount 
standing to the credit of a deceased con- 
tributor may be paid to his dependents with- 
out the usual letters of administration. The 
amendment also makes legally binding the 
inclusion of the balance of employees over 
and above the 75 per cent necessary to nego- 
tlate an agreement to secure the benefits of 
the Act. All new employees of the employer 
in the group to which the agreement applies 
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are also to be included. When the Act be- 
comes applicable to the employees of a 
municipality or any group thereof, any em- 
ployee of that municipality or of that group, 
who was granted a pension or retiring allow- 
ance under a by-law of the municipality may, 
with the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, enter into an agreement to substitute 
an allowance under the Act for the allowance 
granted him under the by-law. Employees of 
a school board, or a group thereof, may come 
under the Act on application signed by 75 
per cent of their number. 


‘Miscellaneous Acts 


An amendment to the Election Act provides 
that polls shall be open until 8 p.m. instead 
of 7 p.m. as formerly. Minor changes were 
also made in the method of taking absentee 
votes. 

The Municipal Act was amended to pro- 
vide that municipalities may pass by-laws 
appointing electrical inspectors and defining 
their duties and also for regulating, inspecting 
and coatrolling electrical installation, repair, 
ete., within the municipality. The exercise of 
these powers is subject to the provisions of 
the Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 

The Motor-Vehicle Act was amended to 
provide for examination of applicants for new 
drivers’ licenses and also for the calling up 
and examination of those already in posses- 
sion of license cards. Drivers of farm tractors 
and other implements of husbandry are not 
required to possess licenses. 


Alberta 


The Legislature of Alberta was in session 
from February 2 to March 21, 1928, and en- 
acted a number of measures of interest to 
labour, including an Act respecting the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, 
an Act for the Better Securing of the Pay- 
ment of Wages to Workers in Coal Mines, 
an Act setting up the Alberta Women’s 
Bureau. There were also amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation: Act (Accident 
Fund), the Minimum Wage Act, the Boilers 
Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, and 
the Woodmen’s Lien Act. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Alberta) makes the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
applicable to disputes of the nature therein 
defined which are within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 


to issue a proclamation applying the pro- 
visions of any future amendment to the Fed- 
eral Act to disputes within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province. The 
Labour Disputes Act (Lasour Gazerre, May, 
1926, page 447) is amended to make it applic- 
able only to disputes which have not been 
made subject to the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act of Canada. The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (Alberta) came 
into foree on proclamation on April 2, 1928. 


Coal Miners’ Wages 


The Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act pro- 
vides that every mine owner shall, on the 
fifteenth day of May in each year, deliver 
to the Minister a statement of the total 
amount of wages paid during the preceding 
twelve months. If and when required by the 
Minister to do so a mine owner must also 
deliver to him a statement showing the assets 
of the mine owner and his liabilities and 
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setting out in detail all mortgages or charges 
against his assets as at the last day of the 
month preceding that in which the statement 
is delivered. On or before the first day of 
June in each year every mine owner must 
furnish a bond or other security to the satis- 
faction of the Minister in an amount equal 
to the largest amount paid by him for wages 
in one month during the previous twelve 
months, to secure the due payment of all 
wages payable by him during the then current 
period of twelve months. In the case of a 
mine owner who has not been operating for 
a full period of twelve months the amount of 
the bond is to be determined by the Min- 
ister. In lieu of a bond the Minister may 
accept a deposit of a sum in cash which is 
to be invested and held by him as security 
for the due payment of wages. A fine of not 
less than $100 and not more than $1.000 and 
costs is provided for a mine owner who makes 
default in delivering the required statement, 
and, in default. of payment of the fine, a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding three months. 
A fine of not less than $1,000 or more than 
$2,500 and costs is provided for failure to 
furnish the required bond and continuing 
to operate his mine with hired employees 
after such default. In default of payment of 
the fine a term of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three months may be imposed. A mine 
owner may, upon ten days’ notice to the Min- 
ister, apply to the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners for a certificate of exemption, 
which the Board is empowered to grant on 
being satisfied that the mine owner has suffi- 


cient resources to insure the due payment of - 


wages to all coal miners in his employ. A 
certificate of exemption is good for a period 
not exceeding twelve months and may be 
cancelled by notice in the Alberta Gazette. 
This Act came into force by proclamation on 
May 23, 1928. 


Women’s Bureau 


The Alberta Women’s Bureau Act sets up 
a Women’s Bureau consisting of such persons 
as may from time to time be appointed by 
the Minister of Agriculture. Among the aims 
and objects of the Bureau are, to collect and 
tabulate information and statistics with regard 
to any condition relating to the occupation or 
work of women, and, generally, to conduct 
research work into matters affecting women. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes were made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund) following the report of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to a resolution passed at 
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the 1927 session of the Legislature.* The 
definition of “workman” was extended to 
include the driver of a vehicle doing work 
for another, whether the former supplies the 
vehicle or not, provided the relationship of 
master and servant exists between the two. 
The chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board is to hold office for ten years and 
the other two commissioners for eight years, 
and no commissioner may engage in any other 
employment for remuneration. 

Establishments, or any branch thereof, which 
are not within the scope of the Act may be 
brought under its provisions upon application 
to the Board by a majority of the workmen 
or by the employer. It is provided, however, 
that the Board shall not give effect to any 
application affecting persons excluded by the 
Act except in the case of employees in the 
farming or ranching industry, who may be in- 
cluded with the consent of the employer. 
Notice must be given to the Board of any 
building permit involving an expenditure of 
more than $100 and the holder of the permit 
is within the provisions of the Act. 

The three day waiting period is made applic- 
able to all cases regardless of the duration 
of the disablement. Provision is made for 
the payment of compensation to workmen who 
are residents of Alberta, or usually employed 
in Alberta, who are under the Act, and who 
may be injured while working in a state 
or province where there is no system of state 
insurance similar to that provided by the Act, 
if the place or chief place of business of the 
employer is in Alberta, and employment out 
of the province has immediately followed em- 
ployment within the province and has lasted 
less than six months. Where the accident 
happens upder circumstances which would 
ordinarily entitle the workman or his depend- 
ants to take an action against some person 
other than the employer the workman or his 
dependants, if entitled to compensation under 
the Act, are not entitled to bring an action. 
The Board, however, may bring such action. 

If a workman is injured through the negli- 
gence of an employer other than his employer 
the Board may direct that the compensation 
be charged against the class to which the first- 
mentioned employer belongs. A workman to 
whom compensation is payable is not entitled 
to a continuation of payments if he leaves 
the province, unless he first obtains permission 
to leave from the Board. 

The lLieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to appoint from the medical staff 
of the University of Alberta an advisory 
board to which the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board may refer cases for examination as it 





* LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 700. 
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sees fit, and, upon written request of the 
workman or his employer, give an oppor- 
tunity to him of appearing before it in person. 
Compensation is not to be payable in respect 
of hernia unless it is a clinical hernia of a 
disabling character and of recent primary 
demonsirability, and its onset can be shown 
to have been immediately preceded by a 
strain or other accident, and it can be shown 
that at the time of the occurrence of the 
strain or other accident the workman imme- 
diately reported his condition to his employer, 
or ceased work at the time and reported with- 
in twenty-four hours. If the workman does 
not submit to an operation for radical cure 
within two weeks of the occurrence com- 
pensation will cease. The period of disability 
will cease after the expiration of forty-two 
days after such operation, which period may 
be extended if complications have arisen. 


The Board is authorized to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary for the retraining of 
permanently disabled workmen, the expense 
of such retraining not to exceed $20,000 per 
annum. Where such assistance increases the 
earning capacity of the workman the Board 
may reduce the compensation payments ac- 
cordingly. Provision is made for a review of 
any payments to a workman at the request 
of an employer. 


The amount payable in respect of funeral 
expenses is raised to $125. The Board is 
empowered to reduce the compensation pay- 
able to dependants who are aliens residing 
outside of Camada to such sum as will main- 
tain them in their place of residence in the 
same degree of comfort as dependents of the 
same class residing in Canada. 

The rate of compensation is increased from 
624 per cent to 663 per cent of average earn- 
ings. In computing average earnings the 
Board will take into consideration the actual 
earnings of the workman during the previous 
twelve months if the same are ascertainable, 
but if not then any number of weeks during 
which the workman has been employed by 
any employer previous to the happening of 
the accident. The section which limited the 
amount of compensation payable in any case 
to $1,250 per annum was repealed. 


Provision is made for the payment of a 
per diem subsistence allowance of not more 
than $2.60 nor less than $1.50 to an injured 
workman where he is, under its direction, 
undergoing treatment in a place other than 
that in which he resides. The penalty for 
violation of the Act “not exceeding $500” 
has been changed to “not less than $5” and 
for further violation after a conviction from 
$25 a day to “not less than $5 a day.” 


Under the direction of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, restaurants and retail shops, 
or either of such classes of employment, may 
be brought within the scope of the Act and 
upon such inclusion the Board is empowered 
to define what constitutes a restaurant or a 
retail shop. 


The section of the Act exempting railway 
employees is repealed but the repeal does not 
take effect until sixty days after the Act comes 
into force. This exemption period is extended 
in the case of workmen whose organization 
shall have filed with the government within 
the 60 days an application for a ballot to be 
taken within four months from the date of 
application therefor. If a majority of those 
voting are in favour of being brought under 
the provisions of the Act such class will be 
brought within the Act by Proclamation. 
Hotels and commercial green-houses are 
brought within the scope of the Act. 


The amended schedule of industrial diseases 
includes a number of diseases not previously 
compensable namely, glanders; inflamation or 
infection of the skin or contact surfaces, due 
to oils, cutting compounds or lubricants, dust, 
liquids, fumes, gases, or vapours; pneumo- 
coniosis, which shall be deemed to be silicosis, 
siderosis, lithosis; poisoning by benzol or by 
nitro and amiderivatives of benzol, anilin and 
others; and subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand 
(beat hand). Anthrax, and poisoning by lead, 
mercury, and arsenic, which were in the old 
schedule are also included. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
include as an employer within the meaning of 
the Act a person who employs another whether 
for wages or not. The Board is empowered 
to fix minimum wages whether the employee 
is remunerated otherwise than by way of wages 
or not at all. The Board may also permit 
an employer to transfer an employee who has 
been employed in one branch of work at a 
minimum wage to another branch of work 
in the same trade or occupation at such rate 
less than the minimum wage as the Board may 
determine. 


Boilers Act 


An amendment to the Boilers Act provides 
a minimum penalty of $10, where formerly 
only a maximum penalty of $50 was provided, 
for operating an unlicensed boiler or one which 
is not owned or controlled by a registered 
dealer. The employer of a non-certificated 
person was formerly liable on summary convic- 
tion to a penalty of not less than $50 nor more 
than $100. This liability has been changed 
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from “the employer of any person” to “every 
owner employing any person.” Authority is 
given for the issue of provisional certificates 
to persons who have served twelve months 
ag firemen to qualified engineers, in lieu of hav- 
ing to serve for twelve months as firemen 
to holders of a final engineer’s certificate. A 
minimum penalty of $10 is provided for a 
breach of the Act for which no penalty is 
specified. The sections which provided for 
licensing of boilers are repealed as from Janu- 
ary Ist, 1929. 


Building Trades Protection 


The Building Trades Protection Act was the 
subject of several amendments which come in- 
to force on proclamation. All inspectors must 
now be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. A minimum penalty of $5 has been 
provided in cases of conviction for refusal or 
neglect to carry out an order of an inspector. 
Formerly only a maximum penalty of $50 
was provided. The regulations set out in the 
Act will now apply to all buildings instead of 
only to those over two stories in height. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to cancel, vary, or add to any of the regula- 
tions contained in the Act. Im the event of 
conflict between the regulations made under 
the Act and any municipal by-law the former 
shall prevail. 


Woodmen’s Liens 


An Act amending the Woodmen’s Lien Act 
was to come into force on proclamation which 
was made on April 10th bringing the Act into 
operation from that date. The interpretation 
of “logs and timber” is extended as from 
October 1st, 1927, to include lumber, and the 
interpretation of “labour service and services” 
has been extended to include the supply of 
articles of food to any person engaged in a 
contract, while engaged in the performance of 
such contract. The section setting forth the 
nature of the lien is repealed and a new sec- 
tion enacted which provides that any person 
performing labour service or services in con- 
nection with any logs or timber other than 
lumber shall have a lien for the amount due 
him for such labour service or services upon 
any logs or timber in respect of which such 
labour service or services were rendered, and 
any other logs belonging to the same owner 
which have become mixed with them; and 
upon any lumber made out of such logs or 
timber so long as such lumber is at the date 
of the filing of the lien or the commence- 
ment of any other proceeding under the Act 
either upon the premises of the mill where it 
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was milled, or at or near any railway siding 
or spur track, and has not been loaded in cars 
for delivery or delivered to any bona fide pur- 
chaser without notice of the len, or, having 
been so loaded or delivered, remains unpaid 
for: provided that where lumber has been so 
loaded or delivered the amount of the lien 
created shall not exceed the sum due from the 
purchaser at the said date. The lien is to be 
a first charge upon the logs, timber and lum- 
ber having precedence over all claims except 
claims of the Crown for dues or charges. A 
lien on lumber created before March 2nd, 
1928, does not, however, take any such pre- 
cedence. Any contract or agreement to de- 
prive any person of his lien is null and void. 
In the above provisions the expression “per- 
son” include clerks, time-keepers, cooks, store- 
keepers, blacksmiths, artisans and all others 
usually employed in connection with such 
labour, service or services. 

An emia to the Police Pension Act 
which comes into effect on July 1st, 1928, em- 
powers the Commissioner to invest pension 
funds in bonds, debentures, debenture stock or 
other securities of or guaranteed by the Prov- 
ince or by the Dominion of Canada. 


Resolution 

During the session the following motion was 
carried : 

“That in the opinion of this House, the Gov- 
ernment should, in co-operation with the re- 
cognized organizations representing ex-service 
men, continue to give careful consideration to 
the educational and other needs of dependent 
children of ex-service men who were disabled 
in active service in the late war, or who died 
while engaged on, or a result of such service, 
and during the interval before the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature consider the question 
of providing adequate assistance towards the 
education of the dependent children of dis- 
abled workmen who have suffered disability 
arising out of their employment, or who have 
been killed, or died as a result of such injuries 
received during their employment, and in’ 
addition thereto, the dependent children of 
mothers who are in receipt of the Mothers’ 
Allowance.” 





Industrial accidents reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Manitoba dur- 
ing May numbered 1,096, this number includ- 
ing three fatalities. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE IN 
CANADA 


Report of Committee Adopted by House of Commons 


RESOLUTION was adopted by the House 

of Commons on June 6, 1928, adopting 

a report dealing with the subjects of insur- 

ance against unemployment, sickness and in- 

validity, which had been under investigation 

during recent weeks by the committee of the 

House of Commons on Industrial and Interna- 

tional Relations. The text of the committee’s 
report is given below. 

Reference was made in the April issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 361) to the adoption by 
the House of Commons on March 21 of a reso- 
lution which was introduced by Mr. A. A. 
Heaps (Winnipeg North) directing that the 
Committee of the House of Commons on In- 
dustrial and International Relations should be 
authorized to investigate and report on insur- 
ance against unemployment, sickness and in- 
validity. The article in the Lasour Gazrerrr 
contained a summary of the evidence which 
was given by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The members of 
the Committee were also furnished with copies 
of memoranda of information on unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity insurance which 
had been prepared in the Department of 
Labour. An outline of this memorandum was 
given in the April Lasour Gazerrs, and refer- 
ence was made to the evidence of Mr. R. A. 
Rigg, Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, who was examined in relation to the 
operation of that Service, and to available sta- 
tistics as to unemployment in _ different 
branches of employment in Canada. 


Meetings of the committee werd subse- 
quently held on April 11, 19, 24, 27 and on 
May 3,10and15. The following witnesses were 
examined: Mr. Pierre Beaulé, president, Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada; 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, president, All- Canadian 
Congress of Labour; Mrs. Edith Rogers, 
M.L.A., Winnipeg; Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Messrs. W. C. Coulter and H. W. Macdonnell, 
chairman and secretary respectively of the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Miss Gertrude 
Childs, secretary, Social Service Commission, 
Winnipeg; Mr. Howard T. Falk, secretary, 
Montreal Council of Social Service Agencies, 
and Mr. W. Stuart Edwards, Deputy Minister 
of Justice. The foregoing witnesses, with the 
exception of the Deputy Minister of Justice, 
were examined with reference to the special 
knowledge which they had gained through 


their respective positions concerning the exist- 
ence of unemployment in various branches of 
industry and the measures which, in their 
opinion, should be adopted in the relief of un- 
employment where it occurs, 

Messrs. Beaulé, Mosher and Moore, on be- 
half of the Confederation of Catholic Work- 
ers, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
pronounced themselves in favour of the adop- 
tion of a system of unemployment insurance. 
The evidence of Mrs. Rogers, Miss Childs and 
Mr. Falk was also favourable to the establish- 
ment of unemployment insurance. The two 
representatives of the Canadian Mannfac- 
turers’ Association who were heard intimated 
that their organization had not had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the subject of insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and invalidity, 
and that therefore they were not in a position 
to express an authoritative view on behalf of 
their Association, 

The Deputy Minister of Justice was called 
before the Committee in order to advise them 
as to the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment or of the provincial legislatures on the 
subject of insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity. His evidence was to 
the effect that insurance generally is not men- 
tioned in any of the enumerated subjects of 
jurisdiction conferred upon the Dominion Par- 
lament by the British North America Act, but 
that it does fall within the subject of property 
and civil rights which is conceded to the pro- 
vincial legislatures by that Act. The Deputy 
Minister was asked if the Dominion Parlia- 
ment would have power to contribute towards 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance. His reply was that he thought the Do- 
minion would be free to make such a contribu- 
tion if it thought fit, although the matter had 
never been tested in the Courts, 

The report of the Committee was presented 
to the House of Commons on May 16 by Mr. 
C. R. MacIntosh, chairman, and was adopted 
by the House of Commons on motion of the 
latter on June 6. The report of the Commit- 
tee is in the terms following :— 


Report of COMMITTEE 


Your Committee has had under consideration 
a Resolution, which was adopted by the House 
of Commons on March 21st, in the following 
terms:— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the Com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Rela- 
tions be authorized to investigate and report 
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on insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity.” 

Your Committee proceeded, as directed, to 
investigate the subject of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity. The 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, who was 
the first witness, presented memoranda of in- 
formation dealing with the systems of insur- 
ance against unemployment, sickness and _ in- 
validity which exist in various countries, also 
a memorandum of information relative to sys- 
tems of voluntary sickness insurance and bene- 
fits which have been developed in this country. 
The Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada furnished the Committee with an out- 
line of the operations of the free employment 
offices which have been established by the 
Provincial Governments ‘in sixty-four centres 
throughout the Dominion, and which are assist- 
ed by a Federal grant. Witnesses appeared 
before the Committee on behalf of organized 
labour, Public Welfare Associations, and the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and ex- 
pressed the views of their respective organiza- 
tions on the subject matter of reference. 

The Deputy Minister of Justice gave evidence 
on the question of the respective jurisdiction 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
regarding unemployment, sickness and invalid- 
ity. 

While the time at the disposal of your Com- 
mittee has been too short to make as compre- 
hensive a report as the importance of this 
matter demands, your Committee submits the 
following recommendations :— 


1. That the necessity of providing some 
method of unemployment insurance is one that 
will inevitably have to be dealt with before 
long, as a solution, in part, of the industrial 
problems of the present day. 


2. That we accept and endorse the principle 
of unemployment insurance. based on compul- 
sory contributions derived from the State, the 
Employer and the Employee. In this con- 
nection, we would point out that a somewhat 
similar decision was arrived at by a Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, which 
deait with this subject in 1919. 


3. That the evidence of the Justice Depart- 
ment makes it clear that the responsibility for 
such legislation rests on the Provincial authori- 
ties, it being within their jurisdiction under 
the provisions of the B.N.A. Act, but that it 
would be within the power of Parliament to 
contribute by grant, to such Provinces as 
adopted such legislation, following the pre- 
cedent set in the matter of Technical Educa- 
tion, Highway Construction and, more recently, 
the Old Age Pensions Act. 

4. That, whereas the conditions of unem- 
ployment vary so much more from Province to 
Province, than those relating to old age, it 
would be very desirable, for the success of any 
plan of unemployment insurance that several 
of the provinces should be willing to act simul- 
taneously. In view of these circumstances, we 
are of the opinion that this matter should be 
referred to the various provinces, to ascertain 
which of them would be prepared to consider 
adopting legislation of this character, and to 
what extent. ‘ai 

5. On the very important subject of the cost 
of unemployment insurance, your Committee 
has experienced great difficulty in arriving at 
any definite conclusion owing to the lack of 
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data as to the amount of unemployment, either 
constant or occasional in character. There 
appears to be no definite method of ascertaining 
the unemployment at any given point for any 
length of time. We, therefore, recommend 
that the Government immediately devise some 
means whereby the amount of unemployment, 
over _a period of years, could reasonably be 
calculated. 

6. That as unemployment insurance has been 
in operation for a number of years in Great 
Britain, and has recently been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by a strong committee, and the sys- 
tem re-organized on the basis of their report, 
your Committee would suggest to the Govern- 
ment the advisability of obtaining, from Great 
Britain, expert advice on the subject, which 
would be of service in the formulation of a 
plan or plans suitable to conditions in Canada, 
and in arriving at the approximate cost. 

7. In order that this matter might be further 
dealt with, your Committee recommends to 
Parliament that at the next Session this ques- 
tion be again referred to the Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations. 

8. Your Committee further recommends that 
750 copies in English, and 250 copies in French, 
of this report, and the evidence upon which it 
is based, be printed in blue book form, and 
that Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 


relation thereto. 
C. R. McINTOSH, 
Chairman. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


oo 


Population of Soviet Russia 


The results of the census of December 17, 
1926, recently published at Moscow, show that 
the population of the whole of the Union 
of Socialist Republics at that date was 146, 
989,460, or 71,026,864 men and 75,962,596 
women. This is the first census embracing 
the whole of the territory of the Union, and 
it 1s, therefore, not possible to compare the 
results with those of a previous census. The 
population of the various federated Soviet 
(Republics, distinguishing the urban and rural 
inhabitants, is shown in the table below:— 








a Urban Rural Total 
Russian Socialist Fed- 

erative Soviet Re- 

PUDTCR nee cee. 17,440,478 | 83,417,507 | 100,857,985 
Uikaaine ae Jn. nie 5,374,047 | 23,646,257 29,020,304 
White Russia......... 848 ,557 4,135,327 4,983 , 884 
Trans-Caucasia....... 1,407,469 4,452,868 5,860,337 
Weboweresit ote 1,102,538 4,172,460 5,274,998 
Purcoman...8 5.28. . 136,809 855,143 991,952 

Soviet Union....| 26,309,898 |120,679,562 | 146,989,460 





According to the results of the census, there 
are in the Union six towns with a population 
of more than 400,000; these are Moscow 
(2,025,947), Leningrad (1,614,008), Kiev (513,- 
789), Baku (452,808), Odessa’ (420,888) and 
Kharkov (417,186). 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statement of Payments made for Pensions in British Columbia 


HE Hon. J. A. Robb, Minister of Finance, 
laid on the table in the House of Com- 
mons on June 1 the following report received 
from the Deputy Minister of Labour on the 
agreements made in ‘accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Old Age Pensions Act between 
the Dominion Government and the govern- 
ments of the provinces of British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, and on the moneys paid 
by the Dominion under each of these agree- 
ments. 


The report was as follows:— 


OTTAWA, May 28, 1928. 


To the Hon. J. A. ROBB, 
Minister of Finance. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit the fol- 
lowing report in accordance with the provisions 
of section 17 of the Old Age Pensions Act, 
R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 156, as to the operation 
of the agreements made pursuant to that Act 
and of the moneys of Canada paid to the pro- 
vinces under each of the several agreements 
entered into pursuant thereto. 


_ By Order of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council dated the 28th day of September, 
1927, (P.C. 1812) an agreement was entered 
into with the province of British Columbia, a 
copy of which is hereto attached and marked 
“A”1, The amounts paid by the province of 
British Columbia for pensions pursuant to the 
provisions of that agreement are as follows: 


September and October $42,296 58 


November. 32,743 88 
December. 34,760 55 

Four months ending December, 1927 $109,801 01 
January, 1928.. $46,747 59 
February.. Mer TOY 52,199 04 

Match ic tea taee 


54,278 67 


Quarter ending March 31, 1928. .. 153,225 30 


Total paid for pensions. .. . -$263,026 31 


Amounts recovered from 
estates of deceased 
pensioners under the 
provisions of section 9 


Ben ane 55 Ot 
Amounts improperly paid 
and recovered by Pro- 
vince under provisions 
of Regulation 26.. 66 93 


Total deductions .. 1? 27 


Net amount expended for Old 
Age Pensions .. ..... .. .- $262,904 04 


On the 27th of March, 1928, cheque No. 
19199 for $54,900.50, being one-half the net 
amount paid by British Columbia for pensions 
during the period ending December 31, 1927, 


was forwarded to the Deputy Minister of Fin- 
ance for British Columbia. 


On the 30th of April, 1928, cheque No. 19733 
for $76,551.51, being one-half the net amount 
paid for pensions by that province for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1928, was forwarded 
to the Deputy Minister of Finance for British 
Columbia, the total amount of the half share 
paid by the Federal Government being $131,- 
452.01. 


Agreement with Saskatchewan 


By Order of the Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor in Council dated the 8th day of 
May, 1928, (P.C. 767) an agreement was 
entered into with the province of Saskatche- 
wan for the payment of Old Age Pensions, a 
copy of which agreement is hereto attached 
and marked “B”1. No moneys have, as yet, 
been paid by the Dominion under the pro- 
visions of this latter agreement. 

No other agreements have been made under 
the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act 
and no moneys paid by Canada except the 
moneys paid to the province of British Col- 
umbia. 

Attached hereto and marked “C” is a de- 
tailed statement of the operation of the Act 
in British Columbia. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. H. WARD, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 





C. SraTEMENT or OPERATION OF THE OLD AGE 
Pension Act oF British CoLUMBIA 


Number of pensioners .. .. .. .. Zale 
Percentage of total population.. .. .4716 
Percentage of population over 70 

years of age... .. 22.6 


Net amount of pensions paid .. 


.. $262,904 04 
Average monthly pension .. 17 43 


Conjugal condition— 

















Males Females 
PEAT VICO ga. ax ae os wane 599 267 
BINGO. ast. “os a ag eats 385 104 
Widowed. 6% 35%. isi 487 741 
Senarated oc 2 es ws 108 a 
1,579 1/133 

Classification of British subjects— 

TERE 6k in Baacess sl BS A ic liikeres. ae de 
Natural Bs ic iietix un Ran > ise 161 
Marriage’ fave rveser sacks tileieve * oth 37 
ihe 








(1) The text of the agreement is omitted. 
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Country of origin— 
Per- 


Place Number centage 
CAG sso ee 8 be aoe 43.5 


Englands: o.022%., 966 31. 

Scotland . Ri. TRUS 269 9.91 
At elandio a. o:\ .¢a sevowx. cin 128 4.71 
United States 2 py Ra 101 3.72 
SEC eh or OE eke re 26 .95 
Rernnany 2. Se ee eS 745) .92 
Newfoundland PIE 6) GORX 24 .88 
Maly tesiens,. olde Molloy ax 12 .44 
ENGEWOY «s+ pct smash lle «..26 9 .o0 
Finland . ee oss 9 too 
Aistralial . 6 oi cist es 7 .25 
Belgium .. .. Sie aaa nc 6 oP - 
British W. Indies Goya 6 e19)} 
Denmark... .. he 6 22 
France.. 6 22 
WMusiriay sc. . 5 .18 
Holland .. Sanus 4 .14 
CORTE TES OR tae Sane ee a 4 .14 
Bahamas .. .. i .03 
British Guiana.. T 203 
Gibraltar 1 .03 
MAOOOL se sls ok ostiie OWN } .03 
POW COOlANG ... cccn uk oie ec 1 .03 


Country of origin— 








Per- 
Place Number centage 
SOUL ILICA Sea ee ott es 1 ns 
Wales.. .. gta 1 .03 
Orientals (Japan)... 3% 1 .03 
Other countries... .. .. .. 9 baat 
Paeie 8 
Amount of Propent yeas owned APY 
pensioners. ; se. 91,268,937. 55 
Number of pensioners’ with 
previous residence in other 
provinces— 
CORES EEO ia ahhh a pup ane tes Ge ars 244 
Bah, oe 2 gal Ce i iS Oe aah 212 
Manitobaid et izdils. t8.-Fydien 160 
Saskatechewaniecn ici ohh tee 130 
INOM A COGLE Beasts sineseect ois 71 
Qoebeetlo!, FOOT Jo Per 40 
New Brunswick... >. f. 3. 28 
Yukon Territory.. .. Ee 17 
Prince Edward Island . Me 10 
Amount of property  trans- 
ferred to Pension Authority.. Nil 





OLD AGE AND INVALIDITY PENSIONS RECOMMENDED IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Government of the Union of South 
Africa appointed a commission in 1926 
to examine and report upon (a) the payment 
of pensions by the State to necessitous, aged, 
and permanently incapacitated persons who are 
unable to maintain themselves and for whom 
no provision at present exists; (b) a system of 
national insurance as a means of making provi- 
sion for the riskg of sickness, accident, pre- 
mature death, invalidity, old age, unemploy- 
ment and maternity. The commissioners re- 
cently published their first report, giving the 
results of an exhaustive study of pension sys- 
tems in other countries, and of the situation 
existing in South Africa. Their principal re- 
commendations are as follows:— 

A. 1. Pending the institution of a con- 
tributory scheme the government should come 
to the assistance of the aged and infirm by 
instituting without delay a system of non-con- 
tributory pensions. 

2. Old Age Pensions should be granted only 
to those who have been British subjects for 
five years, and been ordinarily resident in the 
Union for fifteen out of the twenty years im- 
mediately preceding the date of the applica- 
tion. 

3. The pensionable age should be 65 for both 
Sexes. 

4. The rate of pension should be 10 shillings 
a week. 

5. The pension should be arrived at by de- 
ducting the amount of the claimant’s income 
from £52 and dividing the balance by two. 


B. Invalidity Pensions, at the same rate and 
on the same basis as Old Age Pensions, should 
be granted to every person of 21 years of age 
and over who has not reached the age of 65 
and who is totally and permanently disabled. 

These Invalid Pensions should be granted 
only to those— 

(1) who are resident in the Union at the 
time the application is made; 

(2) who have been resident in the Union 
for at least five years; 

(3) who have not deprived themselves of 
property or income to qualify for pension; 

(4) who have become permanently in- 
capacitated or blind whilst domiciled in the 
Union, or who, if the invalidity is due to a 
congenital defect, were brought into South 
Africa before attaining the age of three years, 
or have resided in the Union continuously for 
twenty years; 

(5) whose invalidity was not self-induced; 
and 

(6) whose means are inadequate and whose 
relatives are not in a position to maintain 
them. 


C. (1) The administration should vest in the 
Treasury, subject to the control of the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

(2) Claims should be lodged annually, con- 
sidered by the Magistrate in Chambers and 
reported by him to the Central authority, by 
whom the applicant should be given the right 
to appeal against the Magistrate’s award. 
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(3) Advances should be made to local auth- 
orities so that houses or rooms may be pro- 
vided for such of the aged and infirm as have 
need thereof. 

(4) Pensions should lapse during absence 
from the Union, unless the pensioner has gone 
to a country which has entered into a reci- 
procal arrangement with the Union. 

(5) Pensions should be withheld during im- 
prisonment and during compulsory detention 
in State institutions. 

(6) Pensions should lapse when they have 
not been drawn for six months. 

(7) The inmates of charitable 
should be eligible for pensions. 

(8) The acceptance of poor relief either be- 


institutions 
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fore or after the grant of the pension should 
not be a disqualification. 

(9) ‘Pensions should be inalienable, and not 
attachable for debt. 

(10) Pensions should be paid in advance on 
a fixed day in each week at the nearest Post 
Office. : 

(11) If one or more of the children of a pen- 
sioner is in a position to maintain him, power 
should be given to collect the amount of the 
pension through the Magistrate. 


D. The recommendations in A, B and C are 
not intended to apply to natives, who when 
aged and necessitous should continue to be as- 
sisted from the votes for poor relief, but the 
rations issued to them should be on a more 
generous scale than at present. | 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


New Act Providing Various Benefits for Industrial Population 


pe French Parliament finally adopted on 

March 14, 1928, an Act on social insur- 
ance. (The general subject of social insurance 
was reported on by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, these reports being reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazerte for June, 1925, pages 
578-9.) The new Act establishes compulsory 
insurance for sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death, and family responsibilities, and 
will apply to 8,500,000 insured persons and 
13,000,000 beneficiaries, entailing annual ex- 
penditure amounting to 5,000,000,000 francs. 


General Provisions 


Under the new Act, compulsory insurance 
applies to alll wage earners of either sex whose 
total annual remuneration does not exceed 
15,000 francs. This limit is increased to 18,000 
frances in the case of wage earners having a 
dependent child, and it is further increased by 
2,000 franes in respect of each child after the 
first. 

By “family responsibilities” is meant the 
eare of children aged more than six weeks and 
less than sixteen years old, who are not wage 
earners and who are brought up at the ex- 
pense of. the insured person, whether they are 


legitimate, natural, acknowledged, adopted, or. 


foundlings 


Share-farmers, who usually work alone or 
with the help of members of their family— 
wives, relatives, or ehildren—and who do not 
own any part of the live stock are considered 
as wage earners, while the owners of property 
let out under the share-farming system are 
classed as employers. 


Foreign wage earners who have their real 
and permanent domicile in France are insured 
in the same way as French wage earners, but 
they do not benefit by certain allowances and 
certain pension additions. 

Liability to tompuisory insurance ceases at 
the age of 60 years when the insured is en- 
titled to an old age pension. However, the 
insured person has the right to defer from 
year to year the payment of his pension until 
the age of 65 years. In such case he remains 
liable to compulsory insurance if he continues 
to be a wage earner. 

Employees of the State, departments, -om- 
munes, railways, tramways, and miners and 
slate quarrymen, registered seamen and other 
persons employed on board ship, are respec- 
tively covered by insurance legislation or regu- 
lations in force prior to the passage of the new 
Act. A special law will determine the rules 
for the co-ordination of these various schemes 
with the general system of social insurance. 
Certain departments, where social insurance 
schemes have been in operation, are also 
exempt until such time as the adoption of a 
special law will make the Act applicable. 

The financial resources of the scheme con- 
sist of the contributions of insured persons, 
the contributions of employers and a subsidy 
from the State. The contributions of the in- 
sured person and of the employer amount 
together to 10 per cent of wages up to 15,000 
franes, 5 per cent being payable by the in- 
sured person and 5 per cent by the employer. 
It is provided, however, that the payment of 
the total contribution must be made by the 
employer, who, on each pay-day, deducts 
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from wages the contributions due by. each in- 
sured person. The employer is alone respon- 
sible, and the insured person does not lose his 
rights to the benefits of insurance even if his 
employer has omitted to pay the contributions 
provided for by the law. The employer is ex- 
clusively responsible for his own contribution, 
any agreement to the contrary being null and 
void. 

Provision is made whereby insured agricul- 
tural workers who are employed only mter- 
mittently for wages may make voluntary 
payments for the time during which they are 
employed and still be considered compuisorily 
insured, provided that they work for wages at 
least 120 days in the year, and that the volun- 
tary payments are equal to at least 10 per 
cent of the average daily wages in the agricul- 
tural region in which they are employed. 

A home worker, compulsorily insured, who 
is paid by the job or piece by a manufacturer, 
is not responsible, as employer, for the contri- 
butions of other workers who are employed 
with him for the same manufacturer, but such 
contributions are paid by the manufacturer, 
who is liable therefor notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary. 

Wage earners or their employers may volun- 
tarily add to their compulsory payments, with- 
out any limitation as to the amount, for the 
purpose of securing additional benefits. 

The amount of the annual state subsidy is 
to be equal to the credit opened by the 
Finance Law of 1926 in the budget cof the 
Ministry of Labour in respect of workers’ pen- 
sions. This credit will amount to 240,000,000 
francs. The subsidy is increased by the pay- 
ment of half the savings which the State will 
effect in the various expenses resulting from 
public assistance. 


Sickness Insurance 


The sickness insurance phase of the Act 
covers the cost of general and special medical 
care, medicines and appliances, costs of treat- 


ment in a hospital or curative institution, and’ 


the cost of necessary surgical operations not 
only for the insured person but for his wife 
and children under 16 years of age who are not 
wage earners. Among the conditions govern- 
ing this section of the Act are the following :+- 


In order to establish a title to receive bene- 
fits, the insured person must have paid the 
statutory contributions for twenty days during 
the month preceding the illness, and, begin- 
ning with the fourth month following the 
coming into force of the law, for sixty days 
during the three preceding months. Benefits 
date from the commencement of the illness, 
and continues for a period of six months. Any 
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relapse which occurs in the two months follow- 
ing is considered as a continuation of the 
original illness. 

The insured person has free choice of a 
doctor. Medical consultations are given at 
the doctor’s office unless prevented by the 
condition of the insured. If medical atten- 
tion has to be given in tthe home, however, 
the injured person is limited to the services 
of physicians or midwives in the commune, 
or if there are none they must be chosen from 
the nearest commune. When the insured 
wishes to summon a doctor other than the 
one chosen, the additional expenses which may 
be entailed are paid by the person concerned. 

Treatment either at home, or in a hospital 
or sanitarium, is regulated by agreements be- 
tween insurance funds and the professional 
organizations, account being taken of the 
ordinary rates and of the local rates resulting 
from these agreements. 

The cost of treatment is paid for by the 
fund, or the insured person is reimbursed for 
the treatments, depending upon the terms of 
the contract. The share of the medical cost 
paid by the insured is fixed at between 15 and 
20 per cent, and that of the pharmaceutical 
and other costs is uniformily established at 
15 per cent of the total. 

After an experience of at least two years, 
any insurance fund may be authorized, at its 
request and upon approval of the Superior 
Insurance Council, to reduce the percentage 
which the insured pays for treatment, as well 
as the waiting period before he is eligible 
for cash payment. 

If the sick insured is unable to continue or 
resume work, this condition being attested by 
a medical certificate, he is entitled to a cash 
benefit equal to half his daily average wages 
for every workday lost, this benefit dating 
from the sixth day following the commence- 
ment of the illness or accident. The daily 
allowance is to be increased to as much as 
60 per cent of wages when the ‘latter, calcu- 
lated on a basis of normal work during the 
year does exceed a minimum determined an- 
nually by decree. 

In case of hospitalization, the costs paid 
by the fund will be limited to the rates at 
present in existence in regard to industrial 
accidents and public assistance. The daily 
sickness cash benefit is reduced, in the case of 
hospital treatment, by one-third if the insured 
supports one or more children of less than 
sixteen years, or one or more relatives; by 
one-half if the insured person is married, 
without child or relative to support; and by 
three-quarters in all other cases. 

During incapacity the general insurance 
fund pays into the account of the pension 
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fund the worker's share of that part of the 
contributions which would go toward the old 
age risk. 

Sickness and injuries covered by workmen’s 
compensation are exempted from benefits 
under the Acti, as well as any infirmity result- 
ing from the intentional fault of the insured 
person, 


Maternity Benefits 


Maternity benefits include medical and 
pharmaceutical benefits for insured women or 
the wives of insured persons; a daily cash 
benefit during the six weeks preceding and 
the six weeks following child-birth; special 
benefits in cases of pathological pregnancy; 
and finally allowances during the period of 
nursing, or milk vouchers. The monthly 
nursing benefit (for a period not exceeding 
one year) amounts to 100 francs during the 
first two months, 75 francs the third, 50 francs 
from the fourth to the sixth, 25 francs from 
the seventh to the ninth, and 15 francs for 
the remainder of the year. An insured woman 
who is unable to nurse her child may receive 
a milk allowance, not exceeding in value two- 
thirds of the nursing bonus. The grant of 
nursing benefit and milk vouchers is dependent 
upon the observation by the mother of pre- 
scriptions to be established by the insurance 
fund, especially as regards periodical examina- 
tions at home, and the regular attendance at 
maternity and infant welfare clinics. 


Invalidity Insurance 


Invalidity pensions are payable to insured 
persons who are incapacitated cither as a 
result of sickness or accident so that their 


working capacity is reduced at least two- 


thirds, this insurance becoming effective at 
the expiration of the six months’ period pre- 
scribed as the duration of sickness. If the 
insured contests the percentage of invalidity 
which thas been attributed to him, or if a 
new examination of his case is necessary a 
professional commission of doctors determines 
the degree of incapacity. 

For persons insured before reaching the age 
of 30 the disability benefit is equal to at least 
40 per cent of the annual wages calculated 
according to the compulsory contributions 
paid annually since the age of 16. This 
amount is increased up to a maximum of 50 
per cenit of the annual wages by one per cent 
of the wages for each year of at least 240 
work days in excess of 30 years. For persons 
insured after the age of 30 the amount of 
the benefit is reduced by one-thirtieth for each 
year between that age and the age of entry. 
If payment of contributions has been discon- 


tinued for one year or more during the in- 
surance period, the disability benefit is re- 
duced one-thirtieth for each year that it has 
not been paid. The minimum benefit for 
persons insured after the age of 30 is 1,000 
francs if they have contributed to the in- 
surance fund for at least six years, but this 


‘amount will be diminished 100 franes for 


each year of membership under six, to a mini- 
mum of 600 franes. In order to receive an 
invalidity benefit a person must have been a 
member of the fund at least two years and 
have to his credit contributions corresponding 
to 480 working days during the two years pre- 
ceding the sickness or accident. 

Invalidity pensions are awarded in the first 
place provisionally, and subsequently, if 
necessary, definitely. The disablement pen- 
sion is fixed provisionally for a period of five 
years. During this period, and under penalty 
of having his pension suspended, the pensioner 
must submit to medical examinations, which 
at all times may be requested by the insurance 
fund. The pension is withdrawn if the work- 
ing capacity becomes higher than 50 per cent, 
this suppression taking effect from the date 
of the medical report. At the expiration of 
the provisional period of five years, and after 
expert medical opinion, the pension is con- 
firmed. However, after a further period of 
five years, the pensioner must, at the request 
of the fund, submit himself to a final expert 
medical examination. 


Old Age Pensions 


Old-age insurance guarantees a retiring pen- 
sion to the insured person on reaching the age 
of 60 years. Payment of the pension may be 
postponed until the age of 65 years. 

Any insured person who is able to establish 
at the age of 60 years, or until the age of 
65 years, that he has at least 30 entire years 
of contributions, each corresponding to a mini- 
mum of 240 working days, to his credit, is 
entitled to an old age pension which must 
not be less than 40 per cent of his average 
annual wages calculated from the compulsory 
contributions paid in respect of each year from 
the age of 16 years. If he is unable to estab- 
lish the required minimum of contributions, 
he is only entitled to the annuity resulting 
from the capitalization of amounts paid into 
his personal account. 

The insured persons of the transition period, 
who, since the coming into force of the law, 
shail, have to their credit, each year, in respect 
of the wages which constitute their principal 
income, contributions corresponding to at least 
240 working days, will be entitled to an old- 
age pension at least equal to as many thir- 
tieths of the normal pension as the insured 
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persons shall have years of contributions to 
their credit. Nevertheless, the amount of the 
pension thus constituted must not be less than 
600 francs a year. If the minimum of contri- 
butions has not been attained, the pension 1s 
reduced to the annuity resulting from the 
capitalization of amounts paid into the per- 
sonal account in respect of old-age insurance. 


Death Benefits 


The death insurance provisions guarantee to 
the legal representatives of the insured person 
the payment at his death of a lump sum fixed 
at 20 per cent of his average annual wages. 
This lump sum must not be less than 1,000 
frances in the case of an insured person who 
has regularly made the annual contributions. 
Nevertheless, the lump sum may not exceed 
two-thirds of the average annual wages of the 
deceased person. 

In order to establish a claim to death benefit, 
the insured person must have, since the com- 
ing into force of the law, at least one year’s 
contributions to his credit. 

The payment of the lump sum is made to 
the wife, if she survives, or to the children, or, 
failing these, to relatives who, at the time of 
death, were supported by the insured person. 


Family Allowances 


The scheme makes provision towards the 
expense of rearing children by the grant of 
special allowances. Benefits in respect of 
family responsibilities include, on the one 
hand, increases of benefits due in cases of 
sickness, invalidity, maternity, or death, and 
on the other hand, temporary benefits for or- 
phans. These increases represent in the case 
of each child: (1) an increase of 50 centimes 
in the daily sickness or maternity benefit; (2) 
an increase in the invalidity pension, fixed at 
100 francs a year; (3) an increase of 100 francs 
in the lump sum payable at death. In cases 
where in one family the husband and the wife 
are entitled at the same time to insurance 
benefits, only one increase in respect of family 
responsibilities will be paid. 


Temporary Pensions for Orphans 


Widows of insured persons, who have at 
least three children living, legitimate or ac- 
knowledged, of less than 13 years of age, are 
entitled to a temporary pension for orphans 
in respect of each of their children of less than 
thirteen years of age, beginning with the 
second. 

When the children of an insured main or 
woman have lost both their parents, each of 
them who is less than 13 years of age is en- 
titled to a temporary pension. 
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Children of less than 16 years of age of 
whom it can be established that a written 
contract of apprenticeship has been drawn up, 
or that they are continuing their studies in 
public or private educational establishments, 
or that they are infirm or suffering from an 
incurable disease (except when such are re- 
ceiving hospital treatment at the expense of 
the State), are classed as children of less than 
13 years of age. Orphans’ pensions may not 
be less than 90 franes a year for each child 
beneficiary, and the insured person must dave 
contributed for at least one year. 


Unemployment Guarantee 


The unemployment guarantee is not an in- 
surance against unemployment. It does not 
secure to the unemployed person a daily al- 
lowance intended to compensate for the loss 
of wages; it merely replaces the unemployed 
person as the source of payment of the insur- 
ance contributions in order to preserve the 
right to benefits of the insured person who is 
out of work. In short, the unemployment 
guarantee provides that the contributions will 
be regularly continued, and that the unem- 
ployed will conserve his rights to the benefits 
arising from social insurance, at least during a 
considerable period. 


The right to the unemployment guarantee 
arises under the following conditions: (1) The 
workman must be a compulsorily insured per- 
son involuntarily unemployed through lack of 
work; (2) He must be of French nationality; 
(3) At the time immediately preceding the 
period of unemployment he must have been 
uninterruptedly a member of the socia! insur- 
ance fund for a complete year and he must 
comply with the same conditions relating to 
contributions as those imposed in connection 
with sickness insurance, that is to say, he must 
have paid the statutory contributions for 60 
days during the preceding three months. 

The unemployed insured person is main- 
tained in his rights to insurance during a 
period of six months. During a first period 
of three months in each period of 12 months 
the right to benefits is entirely maintained, 
whereas during the succeeding three months 
the right to benefits will only be calculated 
on half the average wage preceding loss of 
employment. . 

The unemployment guarantee fund is as- 
sured by means of a deduction of one per 
cent from the contributions of the insured 
person and of the employer. The resources 
thus produced are paid into the special ac- 
count of the Augmentation and Soiidarity 
Fund. 
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When the special unemployment guarantee 
account shows a credit balance in excess of the 
total amount of contribution received during 
the last year in respect of which an audit has 
been effected, a grant of subsidies from the 
balance may be permitted by authorizaticn of 
the Standing Committee of the Superior Social 
Insurance Council, in favour of unemploy- 
ment insurance of relief funds, unemployment 
funds created by the departments and eom- 
munes, trade union funds or occupational mu- 
tual benefit societies, or agricultural insurance 
societies or agricultural mutual re-insurance 
societies. The amount of these subsidies must 
not exceed 33 per cent of the allowances paid 
during the preceding year by the funds or 
institutions themselves. 


Voluntary Insurance 


In addition it is provided that farmers and 
agriculturists not covered by compulsory in- 


surance, artisans, small proprietors, ron- 
salaried intellectual workers, and in general all 
persons who, without being on salary, live 
principally on the products of their labour, 
may take out voluntary insurance if they are 
of French nationality and their earnings do 
not exceed 18,000 francs, this maximum being 
increased 2,000 frances for each child, beginning 
with the third and reduced by 3,000 francs if 
the insured person has no children. Persons 
whose earnings have increased beyond the 
limit fixed for wage earners, and who, there- 
fore, cease to be compulsorily insured, may 
be voluntarily insured if their income does not 
exceed the limit fixed for wage earners by 
more than 1,000 frances. All persons taking 
out voluntary insurance must be under 50 
years of age, and free from acute or chronic 
disease or any disability which might increase 
the tendency to sickness. 





‘SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY IN 1927 


ERMAN social insurance legislation in- 
sures manual and non-manual workers 
against sickness, occupational] disability and 
invalidity (including old age), maternity, acci- 
dents and death. Sickness insurance was es- 
tablished in 1883, while accident and invalidity 
insurance followed within a short period. On 
January 1, 1913, a special insurance scheme for 
non-manual workers was established, and on 
January 1, 1924, a Federal system of insur- 
ance for mining workers became operative. 
There is also an unemployment relief scheme, 
which is a compromise between pure relief 
and insurance, as both employers and workers 
are required ‘by law to pay contributions, the 
workers, when unemployed, having only a 
conditional claim to benefit. (The German 
unemployment scheme was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1927, pages 1059- 
61). 


The total cost of social insurance in Ger- 
many during 1927 was estimated at 3,560 
millions of Reichsmarks, according to a report 
made by the German Federal Ministry of 
Labour in connection with the debates on the 
Budget for the financial year 1928* ‘This 
amount is exclusive of the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance. In 1926 the cost of social 
insurance was 3,130 millions of Reichsmarks, 
while in 1925 it was 2,679 millions. 

The depreciation of the currency in 1922- 
1923 affected the contributions to and the 





*'The par value of the Reichsmark in Cana- 
dian currency is 23.82 cents. ‘ 


benefits paid by the various forms of social 
insurance to such an extent that the insurance 
schemes became practically of no value to 
the workers. When the currency was re- 
stored to a firm basis the social insurance 
organizations revived; contributions began. to 
come in again, and tthe insurance funds were 
then able to guarantee reasonable benefits. 


Sickness Insurance and Maternity Benefit 


The estimated total cost of sickness insur- 
ance during 1927 amounted to 1,600 million 
Reichsmarks plus the federal grant of 25 mil- 
hon towards the cost. of maternity benefit. 
The membership of sickness funds was 18,400,- 
000 in 1926 (the last year for which complete 
figures were available), as compared with 
15,600,000 in 1913, although, generally speak- 
ing, there thas been little change in the cate- 
gories of workers liable to insurance. N. early 
every sickness fund has made provision for 
the insurance of dependents, and, in all from 
fourteen 'to fifteen millions of insured persons’ 
dependants are eligible for benefit. 

All manual workers and those non-manual 
workers whose annual earnings do not exceed 
2,700 marks (the pre-war limit was 2,500 
marks) are insured against sickness. Experi- 
ence has shown that one in every two indus- 
trial workers, and one in every three agricul- 
tural workers, falls sick once a year, the 
average duration of sickness being 20 days. 
Sickmess insurance is carried by a variety of 
bodies, such as local or rural sickness funds, 
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factory funds set up for individual works, 
guild funds, ete., this diversity of organiza- 
tion being due to the fact that the system 
has developed on the basis of former volun- 
tary schemes, and much of the old machinery 
has been retained. The funds are under the 
supervision of the State insurance authorities, 
and the rates of contribution are fixed by 
the committees of management according to 
current requirements. Benefits 
amount according to wages and the rules of 
the individual sickness fund. 

Maternity benefit for insured women and 
the wives of insured men falls within the 
scope of the sickness insuramce scheme, and 
such benefits were increased by an Act of 
July 31, 1924. In the case of maternity bene- 
fits, there is a Federal contribution, which 
amounted to 25 million Reichsmarks in 1927. 


Accident Insurance 


In 1927, the cost of industrial accident in- 
surance was 323 million Reichsmarks, as com- 
pared with 227 million Reichsmarks in 1918. 
Compensation rates in relation to wages are 
no higher than before the war; the cost of 
compensation in 1926 was 1°44 per cent of the 
total wage bill, as compared with 1°45 per 
cent in 19138. 

The accident insurance scheme _ provides 
compensation in respect of occupational acci- 
dents to manual and non-manual workers em- 
ployed in certain industrial and in all agri- 
cultural undertakings, It covers 780,000 in- 
dustrial undertakings employing 9:4 million 
insured workers, and 4.5 million agricultural 
undertakings with 14 million insured per- 
sons; and, in addition, undertakings owned 
by the Reich, by the States, and by the 
communes employing about 900,000 insured 
workers. About 600,000 incapacity pensions 
and 120,000 dependants’ pensions are now 
being paid. The employer is wholly lable 
for the cost of accident insurance, and the 
rates of premium are fixed according to actual 
requirements. An Order of May 12, 1925, 
places certain occupational diseases on the 
same basis as accidents, particularly industrial 
complaints due to lead, phosphorus, mercury, 
and other poisonous substances, miners’ anky- 
lostomiasis, glass workers’ cataract, sickness 
due to X-rays, etc. 


Invalidity and Old Age 


The total estimated cost of invalidity insur- 
ance during 1927 was approximately 1,082 
millions of Reichsmarks, of which:amount 845 
million constituted the contribution of the em- 
ployers and employees, while the federal grant 
amounted to 237 millions. 


vary in 


Under the invalidity insurance scheme ap- 
proximately 17 million manual and other 
workers are insured against invalidity (includ- 
ing old age) and death. The number of inva- 
lidity pensioners in 1927 was 1,800,000 persons, 
as compared with 1,100,000 in 1913, while 320, 
000 widows and 800,000 orphans are receiving 
pensions, as compared with 12,000 and 83,000 
respectively in 1913. The large increase in pen- 
sioners since 1913 is chiefly due to the inclu- 
sion in the scheme of war widows and orphans, 
and to the lower age at which invalidity 
commences. The contributions of the insured 
vary according to their yearly earnings. The 
average monthly invalidity pension is at pre- 
sent 30 Reichsmarks—25 in rural districts, and 
from 33 to 35 in industrial centres. Generally 
speaking industrial workers are now in receipt 
of the pensions they would have received had 
there been no war and no inflation, plus certain 
allowances in respect of children. Widows 
and orphans receive a proportion of the pen- 
sion payable to the breadwinner. The insur- 
ance is carried by insurance institutes under 
Government control, and with the co-operation 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives. 


Miners’ Insurance 


The estimated cost of miners insurance in 
1927 amounted to 215 million Reichsmarks. 
There are three forms of insurance—invalidity, 
sickness, and old age—in force in the mining 
industry under special scheme or arrangements. 
The general invalidity insurance scheme was 
found to be inadequate for the miner and the 
needs of the mining industry. Accordingly, the 
Federal Miners’ Insurance Act, which has - 
been in force since January 1, 1924, grants to 
workers incapacitated for mining work an in- 
validity pension amounting, in the case of 
miners who have completed 25 years’ service, 
to at least 40 per cent of the average hewer’s 
wage, and in the case of non-manual workers 
to the same percentage of the wage of a mining 
foreman. This Act further takes into account 
the special requirements of mining work in 
that it prescribes that occupational incapacity 
may be regarded as existing when the miner 
has attained the age of 50, having completed 
25 years’ service, including 15 years of actual 
employment as a miner, and no longer per- 
forms work at standard rates of pay. 

The miners’ pension insurance scheme is, it 
is stated, in a difficult position as the number 
of pensioners is extremely high in proportion 
to the ‘total membership. In the manual 
workers’ pension fund, there is one pensioner 
for every three members, while in the general 
invalidity insurance scheme, covering all other 
industries, there is only one pensioner for. 
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every five insured persons. The pension in- 
surance contribution amounts on an average 
to between 10 and 11 per cent of wages in the 
manual workers’ section, and to between 12 
and 13 per cent of salary in the non-manual 
workers. For each ton of coal raised in the 
Ruhr, the total contributions to miners’ insur- 
ance amounted to 1-80 Reichsmarks in 1924, 
1-81 Reichsmarks in 1925, and 2.03 Reichs- 
marks in 1926. The authorities are thus faced 
with the serious problem of maintaining a per- 
manent balance between income and expendi- 
ture without imposing an unduly heavy burden 
on insured persons and their employers. 


Non-Manual Workers’ Insurance 


In 1927, the total number of non-manual 
workers insured in respect of superannuation, 
disability and death was 2,800,000 as compared 
with 1,500,000 in 1918. The increase is partially 
attributable to the fact that persons who 
were formerly in posession of independent in- 
comes are now compelled to earn their own 


living, but it is mainly due to the growth of 
population. : 

The scheme comprises all non-manual work- 
ers whose annual salary does not exceed 6,000 
marks (the hmit in 1913 was 5,000 marks). 
Contributions vary according to the amount of 
salary. The minimum monthly pension pay- 
able to insured contributors consists of a basic 
pension of 40 marks, plus an additional 7°50 
marks for each child under 18, and a supple- 
mentary pension varying according to the 
period during which the contributions have 
been paid and the rate of such contributions. 


Costs 


The insurance schemes are financed by 
means of workers’ and employers’ contribu- 
tions, and, in the case of invalidity insurance, 
also by means of Federal grants. Workers’ and 
employers’ contributions are equal, except that 
in sickness insurance (apart from the miners’ 
insurance funds) they are in the ratio of 2 : 1, 
and that the cost of accident insurance is 
borne entirely by the employers. 


Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 


Recent amendments to the Act providing 
for unemployment insurance in Queensland, 
Australia, were described in the Queensland 
Industrial Gazette, December 24, 1927. The 
Queensland Unemployed Workers’ Insurance 
Act of 1922 applied to every worker over 
eighteen years of age, employed within 
Queensland, whose rate of wages, salary or 
allowance was fixed by award or industrial 
agreement made under the Queensland Indus- 
trial Arbitration Act of 1916. Workers em- 
ployed in industries for which Federal awards 
were in force were excluded from insurance 
under the Act; and it was subsequently held 
by the High Court that workers in an industry 
for which a State award had been superseded 
by a Federal award were also excluded, al- 
though the State award may not have been 
repealed. A large number of workers were 
thus declared to be uninsurable, in spite of 
the fact that they had been paying contribu- 
tions regularly, and a voluntary scheme was 
inaugurated to cover them temporarily. The 
amending Act of December, 1927, removes this 
anomaly by admitting to the scheme, in addi- 
tion to workers covered by State awards, those 
who-are covered by any other contract, agree- 


ment or award. In the latter case, however, 
the employer is made responsible for both his 
own and the worker’s contributions, and is 
required to pay double the normal employer’s 
contribution, the half of this (equivalent to 
the worker’s contribution in the normal case) 
being recoverable from the worker as a debt 
due from worker to employer. The worker 
cannot claim benefit unless his debt to the 
employer on this account has been hquidated. 

The amending Act also provides that work- 
ers who are-bona fide residents in Queensland 
but who are temporarily absent from the 
State (e.g., sheep drovers) may claim to have 
the condition of six months’ residence prior to 
benefit waived in their favour. 

The original Act excluded from benefit 
(a) repatriated soldiers and sailors whilst in 
receipt of unemployment allowance from any 
Repatriation Department, (b) any person in 
receipt of an old age pension under the laws 
of the Commonwealth, and (c) any person 
in receipt of periodical payments under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. The Amend- 
ing Act adds to the categories of persons ex- 
cluded, any person in receipt of an invalid 
pension under the laws of the Commonwealth. 
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SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADA 


"T BE annual report of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1927, recently 
received, details the activities of the depart- 
ment in the interests of disabled ex-service 
men. 

Vocational training was given to a limited 
number during the year, chiefly because of in- 
crease in war disability which prevented the 
applicants from carrying on in either their 
pre-war occupations or the occupations for 
which they had been previously trained by 
the department. There were 55 trainees on 
departmental strength at the close of the year; 
75 were accepted during the year, and 98 
either completed training or had their courses 
discontinued, leaving a total strength of 32 
at the close of the year. 

Employment—Under an arrangement with 
the Department of Labour, the Employment 
Service of Canada undertakes to carry on the 
work formerly done by the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment in finding 
employment for disabled ex-service men. In 
addition to the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice, special rehabilitation committees have 
been operating in Toronto, Montreal and Ed- 
monton. The activities of these committees 
are detailed in the report. 

During the year there were 17,826 applica- 
tions for employment from  ex-service dis- 
abled men registered with the Employment 
Service: of Canada. Of this number 10,425 
were placed in employment, 5,421 applications 
were cancelled, and 1,980 were pending place- 
ment. The applications for assistance in ob- 
taining employment decreased by 147. The 
number of men for whom employment was 
found increased by 523, while the number of 
men who were shown as unemployed de- 
creased by 596. The number of disability 
pensioners in Canada on March 31, 1927, was 
39,916, of which number 1,980, or 4.9 per cent, 
were registered as unemployed. 

The department has continued to maintain 
close relations with the Civil Service Com- 
mission and other federal departments for the 
purpose of assisting disabled former members 
of the forces to obtain employment in the 
federal Civil Service of Canada. - 

The Toronto Rehabilitation Committee dur- 
ing the past three years made 685 placements, 
of which 563 were on permanent work, and 
112 were on work of a temporary nature, and 
among these were 306 problem cases. The 
Toronto committee makes the following ob- 
servation as a result of its study of this prob- 
lem: “Successful rehabilitation requires per- 


manent employment, consequently the com- 
mittee has made no effort to place men in 
casual or temporary work. In cases where we 
believed temporary work would lead to per- 
manent employment, or where we desired to 
check a man’s ability or inclination to work, 
however, we made exceptions to this policy. 
The fact that 48 per cent of men placed in 
1925, 51 per cent of men placed in 1926, and 
65 per cent of men placed in 1927 or 55 per 
cent of all placed in permanent positions are 
still working indicates that these men will re- 
spond to scientific methods of placement.” 

The Montreal Rehabilitation Committee, 
comprised of prominent professional and busi- 
ness men, is under the chairmanship of Sir 
‘Arthur W. Currie, G:C.M.G., K.CB., and its 
report showed that there were 2,685 rlace- 
ments during the year. Of this total, 1,637 
were designated as temporary, 520 as semi- 
permanent, and 528 as permanent. The num- 
ber recorded as still unemployed on the books 
of the committee at March 31, 1927, was 716. 

In Edmonton, the citizens’ committee have 
found it only necessary to function during the 
winter and early spring months. At the com- 
mencement of the season’s operations in 1927 
had 148 listed as unemployed. As in previous 
years it was’ expected that all the men regis- 
tered would be placed in employment by the 
end of May. bs 

Sheltered Employment—The department 
continues to operate sheltered employment 
workshops wherein Canadian pensioners who 
are unfit for employment in the general labour 
market are admitted subject to certain condi- 
tions. The only change during the year was 
with regard to the operations of the Winn:peg 
workshop, which was taken over by the de- 
partment from the Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety on April 15, 1926. 

The workshops operated by the department 
are located at Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, St. 
John and Winnipeg, and the Canadian Red 
Cross Society have been very successful in the 
operation of its workshops at Montreal, Vic- 
toria and Vancouver. In the latter city, a new 
workshop hag been erected by the society, 
supported by the Lion’s Club of that city. 

The Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Hali- 
fax shops are operated along the same lines, 
and a permanent business is being developed 
in the sale of standard Vetcraft articles. The 
principal ones are porcelain top and plain kit- 
chen tables, washboards, wooden kitchenware, 
juvenile furniture, children’s blackboards, and 
a very complete line of wooden toys and play- 
things. The sales show a good increase in 
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spite of the competition met from the leading 
manufacturers of similar products. 

In the Red Cross workshops, the work done 
is more of the special order and repair class 
for which there always seems to be a demand. 
The poppies and wreaths which are distributed 
on Armistice Day are manufactured in the 
workshops. The number of men employed in 
the workshops on March 31, 1927, was 248, of 
which number 79 were in the Red Cross and 
169 in the shops of the Department. 

Relief —The number of men to whom relief 
was granted during the winter season of 1926- 
27 was 4,079. These individuals were granted 
relief 32,999 times, or an average of 8.09 times 
per month. The actual expenditure on ielief 
during the fiscal year was $333,222, which is a 
decrease of more than eight thousand dollars 


over that of the previous year. Relief is not. 


granted in cash, but the issue of orders io gro- 
cers, coal dealers, landlords, etc., whose ac- 
counts are duly paid when submitted. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Penstons—Under the authority of an Order in 
Council passed on December 29, 1921 (refer- 
ence to which was made in the Lazsour 
GazeTTs, March, 1922, pages 310-312), the 
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Dominion Government assumed the hability 
imposed upon employers on account of indus- 
trial accidents sustained by disabled ex-service 
men to whom a pension of 20 per cent or over 
is payable in respect of disabilities received in 
or attributable to war service. Acting upon 
this Order in Council, the Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment has since paid 
compensation through Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, and to employers direct in re- 
spect of accidents sustained by such pension- 
ers. It has also, in certain cases when appli- 
cation therefor has been made, repaid to em- 
ployers premiums paid to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards in respect of such pension- 
ers. The Order in Council expired in 1927, 
and a new Order in Council “was passed, effec- 
tive with the commencement of the fiscal year 
1927-28, which practically re-enacted the 
former provisions with slight. modifications, 
the principal changes being that accident lia- 
bility is assumed in respect of pensioners rated 
as 25 per cent disability, and that no repay- 
ment is now made to employers for premiums. 
During the year 1926-27 the number of claims 
was 203, and the total amount of compensa- 
tion paid in the same period was $57,113. 





FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Proposed Solution of the Problem of the Large Family 


HE problem of the large family im Canada 

is discussed by the Reverend Father 

Léon Lebel, SJ., in a pamphlet published 

at Montreal on “ Family Allowances.” An 

introduction to the English edition is con- 

tributed by Mr. Frederick Wright, of the 
Municipal Service Bureau of Montreal. 

The author discusses the recent social 
changes which have brought the problem to 
a head both in Canada and elsewhere. Some 
years ago the general standard of living was 
based upon the requirements of a large family, 
and as most adults had large families, plain 
living was the general rule. Latterly the 
standard of living has become complicated, 
and a disproportionate burden has been thrown 
on the heads of families. “ During the last 
twenty-five years,” Father Lebel writes, “and 
specially since the war, conditions have been 
turned topsy-turvy. The increase in the cost 
of living in the last decade has particularly 
made itself felt; and the spending and luxury 
indulged in by young people of both sexes 
as soon as they are earning a salary, delay 
young men in establishing homes. Before 
they obtain the income necessary to support 
a family, ten, fifteen or perhaps more years 
have usually slipped by. This is why the 


in Canada 


number of bachelors and married men with 
small families has increased considerably.” 
Another factor in the situation is the improve- 
ment in the method of hygiene, which has 
lowered the rate of infant mortality and 
brought about the survival of chi!dren who 
would formerly have ceased to be a financial 
burden to their parents. The exactions of 
modern civilization have thus lowered the 
living standard of the married wage earner 
as compared with his comrades who are with- 
out family responsibilities. Even the child 
labour and other Jaws which are properly 
regarded as marking a social advance, operate 
in practice to the disadvantage of the parents 
of large families, since the wage earner is 
obliged to keep his family at school and to 
pay for their maintenance beyond the age at 
which children were able in former years to 
earn wages. Father Lebel sees evidence on 
all sides of a tendency “to organize every- 
thing in favour of a society of celibates or 
of small families.” The remedy he proposes 
is the family allowance. 

In considering family allowances, the writer 
points out that it is necessary to find some 
method of reconciling the two following prin- 
ciples: (1) “The just wage must be a family 
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wage”; (2) “Equal work for equal pay” 
The “family wage” is generally understood 
as a wage adequate to maintain a family of 
five, that is, the parents and three children. 
But even if minimum wages for such a stand- 
ard family have been fixed there will still 
remain the problem of the family of six, eight, 
or ten children. For these families provision 
must be made, not in the form of additional 
wages, but as a supplementary allowance. 
7 rhe family allowance,” the writer states, 

‘is not pay given in return for work done, 
Bers is it alms or charity offered to the 
head of a family because he is in need or 
in trouble. It is a remuneration for eminent 
services rendered to the state, services which 
no one had thought of remunerating hitherto, 
but which the special conditions of present- 
day economics compel society to recognize 
and to reward.” 

After a short account of the origin of family 
allowances, which were first paid in France in 
1888, the writer discusses the necessity for 
some such measure for the protection of work- 
ers in Canada with large families. In this 
connection he discusses the “family budget,” 
as published each month in the Lasour 
GazettE, and various other budgets which 
estimate the minimum requirements of a 
family of five members. The evidence shows, 
he considers, that the average wages now paid 
in Canada are below the requirements of the 
most conservative lbudgets. How then, he 


asks, will workers with large families exist on 
wages that are insufficient even for a small 
family? 

Father Lebel proposes the establishment of 
a Family Allowance Fund, for the benefit of 
families of three children or more. He esti- 
mates the number of children of such families 
in Canada as numbering, on a liberal estimate, 
about 950,000, who would be the beneficiaries 
of the fund. At $50 per child the maximum 
annual cost would be about $47,500,000. It 
is suggested that this expenditure might be 
met from the following sources:— 

The Federal Government. ..$ 5,000,000 
The Provincial Governments 


(rated Sr es to popu- 
lation). é : . .. 5,000,090 
The employers. . . 20,000,000 
Unmarried men.. .. . 10,000,000 
Married men without chil- 

drént.>": Nh SS 
Municipalities. . 


LOCAL sx 


2,500,000 
5,000,000 


$47,500,000 


Under this system the problem of the family 
would be handled very much as the other 
problems resulting from old age, workmen’s 
accidents, unemployment, sickness and prema- 
ture incapacity against which, in various coun- 
tries, compulsory social insurances have been 
established. These insurances exist already in 
Belgium and are provided for by means of a 
national fund supplied after the manner indi- 
cated above. 


REHABILITATION AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


R. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario, addressed the annual meeting of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, held 
at Hamilton during May, his subject being 
“Rehabilitation and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion.” In a general discussion of the Act in 
relation to the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, Mr. Sinclair described the system of 
merit and demerit rating as follows: 


Merit Rating 


During the past year, this Association has 
been before the Board on a number of occa- 
sions, and two things which I will mention we 
have had the pleasure of granting on requests 
which they made, which we thought reasonable 
and should be put into effect. In the first 
place, they have been trying, ever since I have 
been on the Board, to have an annual merit 
rating. Merit rating, you will understand, 1 
for a good accident experience, and there is no 
excuse, and I know of no scientific basis, for 


a merit rating except as a means of encouraging 
accident prevention, and it is impossible to 
give any scientific basis on which to grant a 
merit rating. The Board tried out this annual 
rating in the past, and did not consider that 
it was a good thing, because it did not sufh- 
ciently eliminate chance. A man might get 
credit one year for something he is not entitled 
to, when it simply chanced that he had not a 
bad accident year. To pay him for the good 
fortune which he had did not seem to be 
encouraging accident prevention. The Board 
felt that the matter should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. We took it up with representative 
body such as the Accident. Prevention Associa- 
tions and Manufacturers Associations to see if 
the employers were behind us in granting an 
annual merit rating; or whether they wanted to 
do away with it altogether. We found that the 
manufacturers were practically a unit in say- 
ing they wanted the merit rating continued. 
Then, in the past, we have made a demerit 
rating, charging those who have had a bad 
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accident experience with an extra assessment, 
when their accident experience was more than 
10 per cent to the bad. The Board asked those 
employers if they wanted the demerit rate 
continued, and almost as unanimously as the 
desire for merit rating, the answer was “Do 
away with demerit rating”. But that does 
not mean that the man who has a bad acci- 
dent experience is free from all responsibility 
for his bad experience. 


Penalty for Bad Experience 


As you know, there is a section in the Act, 
by which the Board can impose a_ special 
rate on any firm or plant where the Board 
considers they are not using proper accident 
prevention methods or not having sufficient 
regard for the safety of their employees. That 
section may be brought into effect by your 
own Association. If your inspectors go into 
a plant and order the employer to put in 
certain improvements which will make for 
safety among his employees, there is not any 
power in the Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion to do anything to that particular em- 
ployer if he does not do what they have re- 
quested, but you may ask the Board to have 
an enquiry to see why this employer has not 
carried out the reasonable requests of the 
Association, and ask the Board to impose a 
special rate upon that particular plant for 
the disregard of what should be reasonable 
safety practice. And it was suggested, and it 
will be carried out, that this particular section 
will perhaps be brought into force more than 
in the past, because, having done away with 
demerit rating, in order to bring into practice 
this same system of making careless employers 
take care, this section may be used more freely 
in the future to make a careless employer 
look after his plants; and I can assure you 
that the Board will lend their ready ear 
to any complaints from the Association show- 
ing that accident prevention work or safety 
work is not being carried on in that particular 
plant, because, I think, if your request is 
reasonable and not too extravagant for the 
plant where it is being requested, that you 
should have the assistance of the Board in 
making your work effective in that regard. 


Refunds Now Made Annually 


We also decided the question of whether 
the rates should be triennial or annual, and 
we made a compromise on that that we would 
have an annual merit rating, but we would 
base it on the average experience for the 
three preceding years, so that every time 
you have a merit rating, it will be based on 
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the average of the two preceding years, to- 
gether with the year in which you get it, and 
during the present year, you are receiving 
merit rating based on the last three years. We 
have made the change that this is not going 
out separately, but is going out on your 
regular assessment slips by way of a reduc- 
tion on your assessment, and it is all being 
handled at the same time, and you will find, 
those that are entitled to merit rating, that 
there is a separate note at the bottom of 
your assessment slip, saying that you are en- 


titled to so much. In that way, the Board 


is spending this year $300,000 of your money, 
in giving it back to those who have had zood 
accident experience. I think one plant had 
the good fortune to get over $5,000. It is 
impossible to make that 100 per cent effective, 
because then you would have individual 
rating, and that is not the principle of the 
Act. The principle of the Act is collective 
liability on all employers in the incustry 
for the accident cost in the industry as a 
whole, and we cannot depart from that to the 
extent of giving a 100 per cent rebate for a 
good accident experience, but we want to 
make it substantial enough to be some iuccn- 
tive to those who have good accident experi- 
ence. 

Now, we have raised the ante, you might 
Say, to 25 per cent. Your accident cost must 
not exceed 75 per cent of your assessment, or 
you won’t get any merit rating, and we are 
not making a merit rating where employers 
would be entitled to under $25. We want is 
to be a return for accident prevention work; 
and I think, in that way, you will find that 
every year those who have a good accident 
experience will get some return for it in the 
course of their assessment. We are no} think- 
ing we are all-wise. There may be many 
improvements in the plan which will work 
themselves out, but, without the demerit 
rating, you must pay the full assessment 
in your rates of the different classes, and the 
whole class pays for the cost of the merit 
rating, which goes to those who have a good 
accident experience; the full $300,009 is now 
assessed against the different classes which 
receive the merit rating, so that you pay part 
of your own in the merit rating, but the 
employer who gets it gets very much more 
than he pays. 


New First Aid Regulation 


Now, there is another matter which the 
Association brought before the Board under 
the Act, as it stands at 'the present time, in 
plants where there are fifteen workmen or 
under, there is no provision for a First Aid 
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kit of any kind. Your Association has been 
very insistent that everybody should have 
some kind of First Aid kit, and as First Aid 
kits can be obtained from 20c. to almost any 
sum you want to pay, within reason, it was 
not thought it was a hardship on the poorest 
employer to go at least to the expense of a 
20c. First Aid kit for the purpose of keeping 
down accidents. So I have just received from 
the Government, who has to pass our regu- 
lations, as they have to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, the following 
regulation: “Every employer having fifteen 
or less workmen usually employed shall pro- 
vide and maintain in his factory, or place of 
employment, a First Aid kit suitable to the 
employment carried on by him.” We did 
not put in the specific kind of First Aid kit; 
but it must be one which is suitable to the 
employment which is carried on. Possibly 
among 25,000 employees, some will escape 
the eagle eye of the Board, especially when 
we have no Inspectors, except our Auditors 
going around, when they have not a First Aid 
kit, but we ask the help of the Inspectors 
of this Association and the Directors in this 
Association to see that this regulation of the 
Board is given attention by all emplnyers 
where fifteen workmen or under are employed, 
and that some kind of First Aid kit be pro- 
vided for use. 


Rehabilitation 


I have been asked to speak to-day on 
“Rehabilitation,” and it is a matter which is 
of very vital importance in conection with 
the successful working of the Board. It has 
been receiving a great deal of attention by 
the public. The public feel that, not only 
are you entitled to pay a man while he is dis- 
abled by reason of industry, but, if he is so 
badly disabled that he cannot work, or is 
prevented from carrying out the same occu- 
pation as formerly, that there is a burden 
upon industry to see that he gets into some 
occupation which he is fitted to carry on and 
suited for. 

The Legislature, in 1924, passed an amend- 
ment to the Compensation Act which gave 
us some power in that connection. As it took 
effect on the Ist of January, 1925, it is still in 
its infancy. That Act gave the Board power 
to aid in getting an injured workman back to 
work, and to assist in lessening or removing the 
handicap resulting from his injuries, and we 
were authorized to take such measures and 
pay such amounts as might be necessary for 
that purpose, but not to exceed $100,000.00 
per year. We have the right to charge against 
industry, sufficient to take care of this par- 


ticular work of the Board, and we have been 
trying to make that section of our work effec- 
tive. It is not just as easy as you might think. 
You can divide those requiring rehabilitation 
into two sections. We have those who require 
permanent rehabilitation; taken from one 
kind of work that they carried on and given 
some other kind of entirely new work, because 
they are unsuited for the particular kind of 
work which they previously carried on. You 
have the other class, which is temporary 
rehabilitation. A man may not be perman- 
ently disabled, but he has a temporary dis- 
ability which prevents him being as effective 
as he formerly was in his work. Suited only 
for light work, as we say, and the necessity to 
get him back to work and not carry him on 
compensation longer than is necessary. 

Now, so far as the first class is concerned, 
those permanently disabled for all time, and 
who must have some new form of work to 
carry on, are not as many as you might think. 
Take last year—we had 61,000 cases, which 
were allowed out of 72,000 reported. Out of 
that 61,000 allowed cases, there were only 
2,349 who received a permanent disability 
award. That is, this 2,349 had some per- 
manent disability. I have not the figures 
for 1927 complete as to just what per cent 
of disability these men suffered, but take 
the figures for 1926, which are complete, 
and are very much the same. There are 
about 2,400 in that year who had a per- 
manent disability and got a permanent dis- 
ability award out of the thousands which were 
compensated. Of that 2,400, there were 2,100 
who were less than 10 per cent disabled; and 
2,300 of the 2,400 were less than 30 per cent 
disabled; so that you can see there was only 
about 100 out of those who have a disability 
of over 30 per cent and the probabilities are 
that workmen who are only 25 per cent dis- 
abled in most cases will rehabilitate themselves. 
So that the field for the permanent rehabili- 
tation is narrowed down to perhaps 100 in a 
year. You cannot do much for a good many of 
them, because there are many handicaps. You 
may have a foreigner that you cannot teach 
any other occupation. He has been a labourer 
all his life. He has had no education, prac- 
tically, or his education has been in some 
country where it is of no service to him here, 
and it is very difficult to change his form of 
occupation. He is a labourer and he must 
carry on as a labourer, so that we are driven 
to the employer in that case to get the man 
back to some form of work that he can do, 
and re-adjust himself in that industry to some 
other class of work in the particular industry, 
or in some other industry. But get him back 
to work. Then you have the uneducated man. 
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You have the man of mature years, who has 
carried on till perhaps he is thirty-five, forty 
or forty-five, as a labourer. You could not 
teach him any occupation in an office. You 
could not teach him anything but a labourer’s 
position because he has been all his life at that 
kind of work. So that you narrow down your 
field again. We have a number of young chaps 
who have had some education, or who are not 
too old to pick up an education—these we can 
teach clerical work. We are giving a number 
a Business College Education, so that we can 
take them out of their ordinary labouring work 
and put them into something of that kind. We 
have a number who are taking training in con- 
nection with telegraphy, radio work, electrical 
work of different kinds, light work of a safe 
character, and giving them such courses as are 
necessary to fit them for carrying on with a 
new type of work. But as you see, we are 
limited in that field, both in number and in 
those who are fitted for that kind of work. So 
that, in the class of permanent disability, in a 
great percentage of the cases, we have got 
to have the help of the employer who will give 
work to that badly maimed man which is suit- 
able to his condition and change him from the 
department where he has to use the particular 
arm or limb which is disabled or lost into 
some other department where he can do with- 
out it. I feel very strongly that, just the 
same as the casualties in war are a duty which 
is incumbent upon the nation to look after, 
so industry has a corresponding duty to look 
after the casualties in connection with industry, 
and the public feel that the industry must look 
after those who are maimed and injured in 
that way, and there is not any work which 
will better improve the feeling or have a better 
taste in your mouth than to assist in getting 
one of these maimed men back to work. They 
come to us. We have no means to provide 
employment. We write to their employer, and 
we say, “Here is a man who has been injured 
in your employment. Cannot you give him 
some class of work which he is competent to 
do?” And I must say that a great many em- 
ployers are most willing and put themselves 
out a great deal to give these maimed men 
work, and to put them in some new sphere 
where they are not exposed to danger, and 
where their handicap does not affect them. J 
think all that is necessary is that the employers 
as a whole should get the feeling or responsi- 
bility for the men who are injured in their 
employment sufficiently to help in thig most 
laudable work. 


Temporary Disablemenis 


Now, there is a great deal larger field in 
those who are temporarily disabled and who 


have to be got back to work. There is a selfish 
side, and there is an unselfish side. There is 
the selfish side, inasmuch as it will reduce 
your accident cost very materially if you do 
it. There isn’t anything that will rehabilitate 
a man better than work if you will give it to 
him. We can give those partially disabled men 
courses. They come to us with a stiff wrist, 
a stiff ankle, or some particular section of the 
body is stiff and cannot be used, and he is 
slowed up so that nobody wants to employ 
him. We can give them a course in occupa- 
tional therapy, which is really only the kinder- 
garten method of getting a man back to work, 
because they give him some occupation which 
is interesting, and he works away with a fret 
saw and working with his foot. The first thing 
he knows he is exercising his ankle and his 
ankle is gaining strength and he is interested 
in the work he is doing, and he forgets he is 
getting the very treatment which he could 
have got by working at this work. He is get- 
ting it in an interesting way; and soon his 
ankle is much better and he is able to get 
trained in the same way. We have them do 
brass work, or some other kind of interesting 
work, with a little hammer, and gradually in- 
crease that, under medical advice, until you 
get a man so that he has got the use of his 
wrist back again. There is not any kind of 
work which cannot be done if you will take 
a little bit of care in most plants. Now, take 
the costs—if we send him to occupational 
therapy, we pay the costs of the occupational 
therapy school, we pay the man’s compensa- 
tion while he is there, and we are paying large 
amounts out, which you could do just as well 
in your own plants without any cost at all 
except the wage of the man; and if a man 
is so disabled that he cannot earn his pay while 
he is in your plant, the Board are prepared to 
implement his wage out of the appropriation 
for rehabilitation work and see how much this 
man is worth to you to take back. If he is 
only worth 50 per cent of his ordinary wage, 
we will pay the other 50 per cent, so that you 
can get him back to work and perhaps, in a 
month or two, you have given him the ad- 
ditional practice, the additional exercise which 
he needs, to get that particular joint back into 
work again. 


Board Will Assist 


Help in that way is not only good for the 
man, because you restore his morale, but you 
get him back to work while he is desirous of 
work, and he feels he is earning his living. 
He is doing his bit. He is getting his wage 
that way, and it is very much better for 
the man and, at the same time, it is very 
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much better for you, because if you are pay- 
ing under compensation, you will be paying 
two-thirds of his wage, you are probably 
paying the medical bill and possibly a hos- 
pital bill, so that you have all that to offset 
the amount you are paying the man. Our 
difficulty is a man is reported as fit for light 
work by the Doctor. As a rule, a Doctor 
. hesitates to report him as fit for hght work, 
because he knows he cannot get it. So he 
says, “I am not going to have this man re- 
ported fit for light work and have the Com- 
pensation Board reduce his compensation to 
half, because I know he cannot get a job.” 
The Doctor hesitates to put the man on half 
compensation, when he knows he cannot get 
work. He is reported fit for light work. The 
man writes in and says, “That is all right; I 
can do light work, if they would give me a 
light job, but there are lots of men who are 
fit for heavy work who are looking for jobs. 
What chance have I got, if I am only fit 
for light work, of getting a job? I can’t 
get it.’ And we know that is true. If that 
condition can be removed, and we know many 
of the employers are taking men back and 
rehabilitating them by work suited to their 
conditions, you are helping the men, you are 


helping yourselves, you are reducing the cost 
of compensation, and the whole thing in run- 
ning properly and you are taking care of 
your casualties to the full limit. I feel that 
that duty is very strongly upon industry to 
do that, and if you will each one look after, 
to the full power that you have in your plants, 
the people who are injured in your own 
plants, you are solving a problem which is 
very hard to solve. If you turn them down, 
another employer says, “I have no responsi- 
bility to this man whatever. He was not 
injured in my plant. He cannot do the work 
an ablebodied man can do, and we are not 
going to have him around”; and from a fin- 
ancial standpoint, you cannot blame him, 
because he is not their charge. The Board, 
on the other hand, as I say, have no means 
of giving him employment except through 
the industries, and I am satisfied that you 
can do an immense amount of good. You can 
save an immense amount of money, both in 
compensation and medical fees, and in man- 
power, if you will do it, and help them out. 
Make yourselves an association for the pre- 
vention of unemployment among _ injured 
workmen. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF ONTARIO FOR 1927 


HE eighth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of Ontario, recently re- 
ceived in the Department, contains a survey of 
industrial conditions throughout the prov- 
ince during the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1927, and outlines the activities of the various 
branches in the administration of the follow- 
ing Acts: the Sanitary and Hoisting Engi- 
neers’ Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the 
Steam Boiler Act. In addition, the activities 
of the Ontario Government Offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada are also de- 
scribed. 

Factory Inspection—This section of the re- 
port details the work of the Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch, and it is stated that favourable 
results have been obtained from the work of 
the factory inspectors in effecting general im- 
provement in conditions under which em- 
ployees work. During the year, a total of 
18,870 inspections (451 more than last year) 
were made by the inspection staff, while 6,924 
orders were issued relating to accident preven- 
tion, hours and conditions of employment for 
female workers and youths, health, sanita- 
tion and general matters pertaining to the 
welfare of employees. In the firms visited, 


275,857 persons were employed, and 1,202 per- 
mits were issued, the great majority of which 
were overtime or contract clothing permits. 
The following tables show the number of em- 
ployees by sex and age in industrial and mer- 
cantile establishments and office buildings, 
and their hours of work, during 1926 and 
1927: 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN 


ONTARIO . 
Employees 1927 1926 
Males? over 16% 2), 202,417 200,241 
Males 14-16.. 699 459 
Females over 18, 69,420 72,564 
Poemades 14-18... ce a ao 2,821 Biocl 
Children under 14 dismissed 38 64 
Potau...1/s + 275,357 276,649 
Hours oF LABouR IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 
Number of’ 
Males Employees 
45, hours. per Week® sicidiy. smieyed} 90357 
50 hours per week .. 48,679 
54 hours per week . 29,636 
58 hours per week .. 4,072 
60 hours per week .. 18,363 
Females 
45 hours per week . 45,652 
50 hours per week .. 13,574 
54 hours per week .. Bri 
58 hours per week .. 719 


60 hours per week .. ee * + 4 3,791 
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One hundred and forty-eight complaints 
were received during the year. Upon investi- 
gation 87 were upheld, 47 not upheld, 11 were 
pending investigation at the close of the year, 
and 3 did not come within the jurisdiction of 
the branch. Some investigations covered more 
than one complaint. 

Proceedings were taken against four firms 
for violation of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. Two firms were prosecuted for 
working overtime without a special permit; 
convictions were recorded, and fines imposed 
on each firm. Action was taken against two 
firms for non-compliance with inspector’s 
orders to provide a fire escape and elevator 
interlocks, resulting in conviction and fine in 
each case. The total fines amounted to $150. 

The fact that only one fatal elevator ac- 
cident was reported for the year was empha- 
sized as illustrative of what can be done by 
united action in having all power operated 
elevators equipped with mechanical devices 
which will prevent the removal of an elevator 
car from any floor until the gates ‘are effec- 
tively closed and locked. 

Employment Service—lIt is stated that the 
increased volume of work accomplished by 
the twenty-five Ontario offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada is indicative of 
the improved industrial conditions already 
noted in the province as it has been the ex- 
perience of officials that the extent to which 
the employment service is utilized by em- 
ployers and applicants varies in direct ratio to 
the opportunities for employment. During the 
year 199,332 applicants were registered, or an 
increase of 8,746 as compared with 1926; 159,- 
729 vacancies were reported, an increase of 
2,734 and 136,897 placements were made, an 
increase of 1,566 over last year. Eighty-five 
per cent of the vacancies reported were filled 
and 68 per cent of the applicants were placed. 
The placement of 3,169 handicapped workers 
by the special sections of the offices is stated 
to be very gratifying, especially as an im- 
provement in the type of placements has been 
accomplished through further study of the 
cases and the information now available from 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment and the clinics of the General Hos- 
pital. An important feature of the work of 
the Employment Offices is the Clearance 
System, through which 5,158 transfers were 
effected during the year. It is stated that in 
thus providing for the movement of workers 
in accordance with the demand a gratifying 
service in organizing the labour market has 
been rendered by the public employment 
offices during the past ten years, a service 
which is possible only through a co-ordinated 
system. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
report of the Board of Stationary and Hoist- 
ing Engineers shows an increase in the volume 
of work accomplished by the Board during 
1927 as compared with the previous year. A 
total of 16,254 certificates were granted, 434 
more than last year, and were made up as 
follows: 1,365 by examination, 18 provisional, 
18 duplicate certificates, 14,731 renewals and - 
122 plant owners’ registration certificates. This 
increasing demand for certificates is regarded 
as being illustrative of the opportunities of 
employment for competent engineers. No 
certificates were cancelled or suspended dur- 
ing the year. The candidates for examination 
before the Board numbered 1,855 or 109 more 
than the preceding year and the number of 
failures was less in spite of the fact that the 
standard of examination is being raised gradu- 
ally each year. 


Steam Bovrler Branch—The work of the 
Steam Boiler Branch showed expansion in 
every department of its activities during the 
fiscal year 1926-27. The number of drawings 
and specifications surveyed, registered and re- 
registered totalled 483 as compared with 443 
in 1926. The new pressure vessels inspected 
numbered 462 as compared with 346, or an 
increase of 33-5 per cent, and of these sixty- 
three more than last year were constructed in 
Ontario. Nine hundred and ninety-five first, 
second or final inspections were given these 
pressure vessels. The number of pressure 
vessels inspected when repaired, sold or ex- 
changed increased 23 per cent and the annual 
inspections 10 per cent, making together a 
total of 1,534 as compared with 1,304 last year. 
An interesting feature in the work of annual 
inspection was the inspection of sixty-six 
boilers in public institutions coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Government. The 
number of certificates in each class issued in 
1927 was greater and the total, 3,026, was ‘20 
per cent in advance of the previous year. The 
revenue of the Branch showed a resultant in- 
crease for the year of 17 per cent, having 
been $19,102.16 as compared with $16,249.76 
in 1926. The staff of inspectors attached to 
the Steam Boiler Branch was increased from 
eight to nine, exclusive of the chief inspector. 


Compressed Air Regulations—During the 
year the work of the Department was further 
extended through the administration of the 
Regulations respecting the Protection of Per- 
sons working in Compressed Air. This feature 
of departmental activity has proved to be a 
very beneficial one to the workers concerned. 
Compressed air is being used on sewer con- 
struction work to a greater extent than ever 
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before, but there are certain health hazards 
to workers in compressed air which must be 
taken into careful consideration. The Depart- 
ment acknowledges its indebtedness to both 
employer and employee on sewer construction 
work under compressed air conditions for the 
assistance forthcoming in making the respect- 
ive regulations effective, and one tangible re- 
sult of such co-operation being the decrease 
in caisson sickness. 

Accidents—There were 5,425 accidents re- 
ported during the fiscal year, 34 of which were 
fatal, as compared with 4,929 reported in 
1926 with 46 fatal. 


The accompanying table shows the distri- 
bution of industrial accidents by industries 
and by causes. 

Wages and Hours of Labour—The feature 
of this section of the report outlines the re- 
sults of an inquiry made by the Department ~ 
regarding the length of the working day and 
the week, the survey covering firms which 
are fairly representative of the manufactur- 
ing industries, shops, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities situated in all parts of the prov- 
ince in both large and small centres. From 
the reports of 276 firms having 167,634 em- 
ployees, it was found that 122,908 of these 
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employees, or over 73 per cent, work a 48- 
hour week or less; 37,786, or over 22 per 
cent, work from 49 to 54 hours per week and 
6,940, or over 4 per cent, work 55 hours per 
week or longer. Of the 41,988 female workers 
-employed in these 276 firms, approximately 
75 per cent work a 48-hour week or less; 23 
per cent work 49 to 54 hours per week, and 
less than 2 per cent work a 55-hour week 
or longer. 


Industrial Conditions—The deputy minis- 
ter, Mr. Jas. H. H. Ballantyne, makes the 
following comment on the general trend of 
industry in the province during 1927: 

“The industrial situation in Ontario during 
the fiscal vear 1927 was probably the most en- 
couraging of any year since 1920. Expansion 
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was not confined to any one industry or 
group of industries nor to any short period 
which might be due to a special rush demand, 
but was general in all industries with the pos- 
sible exception of lumber products and over 
the whole year. Greatest progress was made 
in construction, in which division the activity 
far surpassed the two preceding years. In the 
building trades an increase of approximately 
21 per cent in the value of building permits 
issued is an indication of improved conditions, 
and the fact that blueprints of buildings 
valued at nearly $20,000,000, the great major- 
ity being for factory buildings, were examined 
by the special examiner attached to the Fac- 
tory Inspection Branch, reflects a favourable 
state of afiairs in both building trades and 
the manufacturing industry.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 
Report of Beard on its Activities during 1927 


“[ BE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Board of Ontario for the year 1927, 
which is the thirteenth year of the operation 
of the Act, indicates another increase in the 
number of accidents. 


Number of Industrial Accidents—Accidents 
reported during the year numbered 71,979, as 
compared with 65,916 in 1926, and 60,012 in 
1925. It is stated that one reason for this in- 
crease in the number of accidents may have 
been the greater industrial activity during the 
year. While it is not possible to state accu- 
rately from the available returns the number 
of employees engaged in industry, it would 
appear that the number of employers increased 
from 24,492 at the end of 1926 to 24,700 at the 
end of 1927, and the wage expenditure (calcu- 
lated on provisional figures) would show $440.- 
578,000 in 1927, as compared with $411,013,000 
in 1926. This large increase in wage eXpendi- 
ture suggests that there was a substantial in- 
crease in the number of employees engaged in 
industry. Once more the month of August 
has made a record in the number of accidents 
reported, these being 7,010 in August, 1927, as 
compared with 6,595 in the same period in 
1926. The fatal accidents reported during the 
year were 429 as compared with 400 in 1926, 
and with 345 in 1925. . 

Out of the total number of accidents re- 
ported in 1927 compensation or medical aid 
was allowed in 61,078 cases, as compared with 
56,870 cases in 1926. This figure amounts to 
nearly 85 per cent of all cases reported. Out 
of the total cases allowed, 355 were death 
cases, 18 were permanent disability cases, 2,349 


were permanent partial disability cases, 31,330 
were cases in which temporary disability and 
medical aid only were involved, and 27,026 
were cases in which medical aid only was paid. 
These figures do not include medical aid cases 
in Schedule 2 and Crown cases, which are paid 
directly by the employer. Out of the total . 
number of cases allowed in Schedule 1 over 48 
per cent consisted of medical aid only. 
Schedule 1 comprises industries under the col- 
lective liability system, the employer not be- 
ing individually liable for accidents to his 
workmen but being assessed to provide a gen- 
eral fund out of which accidents occurring in 
his class of industry throughout’ the province 
are taken care of. In Schedule 2 industries 
the employer is individually liable for acci- 
dents to his workmen. The greater number 
of industries are under Schedule 1. 


Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1927 
was $6,084,655, as compared with $5,821,352 in 
1926, and with $5,565,443 in 1925. Of the total 
benefits so awarded in 1927, $4,993,277 were 
Schedule 1 industries, while $1,091,878 were in 
Schedule 2 industries. Of the $4,993,277 bene- 
fits in Schedule 1, $3,930,418 were compersa- 
tion and $1,062,860 medical aid. The amount 
paid for medical aid showed an increase of 
$74,373 over the medical aid paid in 1926, and 
represents a little over 21 per cent of the total 
amount awarded for benefits in Schedule 1. 
In this respect the Board draws the attention 
of the employers to this steady increase in 


_ the cost of medical aid, and recommends that 


they “use their best endeavours to see that- 
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this expense is not greater than is justified by 
the condition of the workmen, and while they 
should be careful to see that the workmen 
secure al! reasonable medical aid they should 
also make sure no undue prolongation of 
medical attendance or unnecessary charges are 
made in this respect.” The total benefits 
awarded from the commencement of the Act 
to the end of 1927 amounted to $63,400,102, 
while the accidents reported during the same 
period numbered 639,909. 


Average Rates of Assessment—Based on 
the provisional wage expenditures, the average 
rate of assessment on all classes in Schedule 1, 
per $100 of payroll, was $1.17 for 1927 as ecom- 
pared with $1.25 for 1926. 


Administration Hxpenses—The administra- 
tion expenses for the year amounted to $283,- 
719 as compared with $277,939 in 1926. While 
the salary list was increased $9,550, the ad- 
ministration expenses as a whole have only 
increased $5,779. In explanation of such in- 
crease it is stated that there was nearly 19 per 
cent imcrease in the number of accidents 
which had to be investigated and reported up- 
on, and also the natural increase in work 
which comes from continuing claims and the 
additional pension payments which are in- 
creasing each year. The total administration 
expenses in 1927 were 4.66 per cent of the 
benefits awarded, as compared with 4.77 per 
cent in 1926, and with 4.84 per cent in 1925. 


Safety Associations—In furthering safety 
work, the Board spent during the year the 
sum of $117,982 divided as follows: Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, $79,062; 
Lumbermen’s Safety Association, $21,420; On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Associa- 
tion, $10,500; and the Electrical Employers’ 
Association of Ontario, $7,000. The work of 
the safety associations is under the charge and 
supervision of the employers, the directors be- 
ing appointed by the employers in each class, 
and their work is carried on subject to the 
approval and control of the Board. The cost 
of carrying on these different associations is 
charged to the different classes and is included 
in the ordinary rates levied in each class, as 
though the work were carried on directly by 
the Board. It is pointed out that most har- 
monious relations exist between the Board and 
the different safety associations, and that the 
most hearty co-operation and safety work has 
been most enthusiastically and efficiently car- 
ried on by these associations. 


Rehabilitation—The Board draws attention 
to the fact that it has devoted a good deal 
of consideration to the rehabilitation of in- 

62727—4 


jured workmen in suitable occupations The 
importance of this work has been stressed by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.* 
The Board states that “rehabilitation is a 
good deal more limited than is ordinarily 
supposed, because out of 61,078 cases allowed 
during 1927 only 2,349 were permanent partial 
disability cases, and the greater percentage 
of these are cases of minor injuries which 
do not disable sufficiently to cause the injured 
workman to seek new employment. The last 
completed figures are for the year 1926, when 
out of 2,421 cases of permanent disability 
2,116 were less than 10 per cent disabled, and 
2,307 were less than 30 per cent disabled, and 
in most cases of less than 25 or 30 per cent 
of disability rehabilitation is not necessary. 
This, it is pointed out, would limit the number 
of cases in which rehabilitation would be 
necessary to very few. Quite a number of 
these return to their former occupation, and 
many are men who are incapacitated by age or 
foreign nationality or lack of education from 
taking any course to fit them for some other 
method of earning their livelihood, so that 
the number of cases is again very substantially 
reduced. ‘Therefore in very few cases each 
year can rehabilitation ibe successfully ap- 
plied. Where young men of fair education 
suffer a severe injury they can be frequently 
rehabilitated by being sent to a ‘business 
college or by a course in telegraphy, radio 
work, or electrical work of different kinds, 
and the Board is paying for such courses 
where the injured workman is capable of tak- 
ing such a course.’ The Board finds great 
difficulty in the rehabilitation of men of ad- 
vanced years and those who have no educa- 
tion or who speak a foreign language, and 
it is declared that the onlly successful method 
of rehabilitation in such cases is by the use 
of different plants where these men can be 
placed at work. In such cases, the Board has 
adopted the plan of paying part of the wages 
cf these men, so that while the employer pays 
what this special type of employee is worth 
to him, the Board supplements this by suffi- 
cient to permit the man to earn a living wage 
until he becomes used to new conditions. 
Arrangements are also made with the Ontario 
Government Employment Agency so that’ its 
services can be used to help injured men to 
secure suitable employment. The Board wel- 
comes suggestions from labour organizations 
or from employers which would assist it in 
this very important branch of its work. 





*The Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 702, 
had a note on vocational rehabilitation in Can- 
ada and the United States. The new Quebec 
Act provides for rehabilitation. LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, page 461. 
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First Atd—Under this heading the attention 
of employers is drawn to the necessity of care- 
ful supervision and attention to first aid kits 
and first aid establishments in al! plants. It 
is suggested that some form of first aid kit, 
even though it may be very inexpensive, 
should be kept by every employer, and a 
regulation is contemplated which will call for 
the provision by every employer of first aid kit 
suitable to the nature of the industry con- 
ducted. 


Merit Rating—Merit rating is the system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same line of industry is 
made according to their accident experience. 
This system has been effective in periods of 
three years. In cases where the accident cost 
exceeds, or falls short of, the amount of the 
assessment by a stated percentage, a merit- 
rating charge, or a merit-rating refund, is 
made within specified limits. The periods of 
merit rating for the last three years having 
expired, the Board held a conference with 
the directors of the different safety associa- 
tions and the Ontario Division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and other 
representative employers, and discussed the 
entire problem. As a result, it was decided 
to continue merit rating as an aid to accident 
prevention work; that the demerit rating 
would be eliminated and demerit as to dif- 
ferent employers, whose accident rating was 
bad, would be dealt with by special report, 
provided for in section 83 of the Act, under 
which section the Board has power to increase 
the rates on individual employers in case of 
bad accident experience. It was also decided 
that merit rating would be made anuually 
instead of triennially, based upon accident 
costs and assessments paid for the preceding 
three years; that every employer whose total 
cost of compensation and medical aid is less 
than 75 per cent of his assessments, and whose 
refund would amount to $25 or over, would 
recelve merit rating -in accordance with a 
schedule prepared, not, however, to exceed 
in any case 30 per cent of assessments; and 
that this merit rating would be given in 
connection with the annual assessment. Merit 
rating is being carried out in connection with 
the assessments for the year 1928. Nearly 
$300,000 will be paid in merit rating and the 
cost levied against the employers in the dif- 
ferent classes in accordance with the amount 
refunded in such classes. 


The report contains detailed information re- 
garding compensation and assessments in the 
various industries, and explanations and par- 
ticulars of the different funds of the Board; 
also an analysis and tabulation of the causes 


of accidents, the nature of industries, and 
other information concerning accidents and 
workmen. 


Completed Statistics for 1926 


In a special! chapter of the report are de- 
tailed the operations for 1926 containing in- 
formation as to which was not available when 
the report for that year was made. The 
following paragraphs are taken from this 
chapter of the report:— 


Comparison of accident frequencies can be 
made by correlating the number of accidents 
with the total number of full-year workers, 
data for this being available, however, only 
in Schedule I. Eliminating accidents in which 
medical aid only was paid, the number of 
accidents for each 100 full-year workers for 
the different years are:— 


3 Temporary | Permanent 
Year disability | disability | Deeth) Totals 
ASR. MA 3.63 .58 .12 4.32 
LONG S Acbeicd signees: 4.99 79 .10 5.88 
1 Vieteaht cea aelbes 5.78 Bie, .07 6.57 
EQISE” FR>EN 5.81 66 .07 6.54 
OG 8 ese, os Ycuans 5.81 .68 .07 6.56 
5 ASP heathy aa a 6.23 .67 .07 6.97 
ODT Cae 6.25 .60 .05 6.90 
NOD. dot iterates 5.82 se .06 6.40 
LOZO Se caterers 6.02 ol .05 6.58 
HOD dare. Het 6.08 .54 .06 6.68 
1925 aah bes actus 5.94 51 .05 6.50 
1926. 5.84 54 .05 6.43 


On the same basis of calculation the fre- 
quency of medical aid only cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
1922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84; 1925, 6.09; 
and 1926, 6.37. 

The average age of workmen receiving com- 
pensation in 1926 was 35.19 years. The aver- 
age weekly wage for 1926 was $22.64, as com- 
pared with $22.29 for 1925, and $22.96 for 1924. 
The total time loss in temporary disability 
cases was 563,121 days, or am average of 20.74 
days, as compared with an average of 20.68 
days in 1925, and 20.21 days in 1924. 

The total cost of all accidents in Schedule 
I for 1926 was $4,711,970.90, of which $3,707,- 
291.97 was for compensation (including pay- 
ments for rehabilitation) and $1,004,678.93 was 
for medical aid. 

Of the $3,707,291.97 compensation cost, 
$1,221 ,846.92 was for temporary disability cases, 
$1,734,966 was for permanent disability cases, 
and $750,479.05 was for death cases. 

The average cost of temporary disability 
cases was $77.41, of which $52.77 was for com- 
pensation and $24.64 was for medical aid, the 
average in 1925 being $75.47, and in 1924, 
$79.69. 
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The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $996.17, of which $217.70 was for 
temporary disability, $637.80 for permanent 
disability, and $140.67 for medical aid. 

The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependents was $4,756.87, and the aver- 
age cost for all death cases was $3,648.50, of 
which $21.57 was for temporary disability, 
$119.80 for burial expenses, $57.69 for medi- 
cal aid and $3,449.44 for death benefits, 


The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $180.18, of which 
$146 was for compensation and $34.18 for 
medical aid, as compared with $180.60 for 
1925, and $195.55 for 1924. 

The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid only cases was $5.42, as compared with 
$5.21 in 1925, and $5.16 in 1924. 

In 48 per cent of the cases the disability 
terminated in from one to two weeks. In 
twenty-nine cases the disability lasted more 
than a year. 


During 1926 there were 9,828 cuts, lacera- 
tions and punctures; 6,647 bruises and abra- 
sions; 2;784 sprains, strains, twistings, and 
wrenchings; 2,756 fractures; 2,314 crushes; 
1,198 scalds and burns; 858 injuries to eyes; 
194 dislocations; and 168 herniae, among the 
temporary disabilities. 

Among the 2,421 permanent, disabilities were 
18 permanent total disability cases, and 305 
cases exceeded 10 per cent of earning capacity. 

There were 230 industrial disease cases, of 
which 100 caused temporary disability, 123 
permanent disability, and 7 deaths. Included 
in these totals are 49 cases of lead poisoning, 
1 case of mercury poisoning, 55 cases of caisson 
disease and 125 cases of silicosis and miners’ 
phthisis. There were six deaths from silicosis 
and miners’ phthisis and one from caisson 
disease. 

Machinery was responsible for 10,821 cases 
of accident out of a total of 55,209, or 19.60 
per cent of all cases as compared with 19.39 
per cent in 1925 and 20.95 per cent in 1924. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 
Proceedings at Annual Convention held at Hamilton, May, 1928 


‘TBE 1928 Safety Convention of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario was held at Hamilton on May 8 and 9, 
and was attended by over 1,100 delegates, the 
actual registration figures being 1,108. These 
included representatives from the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, also 
from Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
The morning of the first day was devoted 
to the class association meetings, the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations being a 
federation of the safety associations of fifteen 
of the twenty-four classes under compensation 
in Ontario. The first general meeting was in 
the form of a luncheon on May 8, at which 
Mr. W. 8S. Campbell of the Canadian General 
Electric Company, Toronto, presided. Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, who was the chief speaker, 
brought out the need for safety work in indus- 
try. Mr. V. A. Sinclair, chairman of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board, spoke 
on the work being done by that body and 
stressed the value of rehabilitation. Mr. S§. 
Horace Disston, vice-president of Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, spoke 
on the development of the circular saw and its 
relation to safety, showing a number of slides 
illustrating the earliest known types of saw. 
At the annual general meeting of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, Mr. 
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W. C. Coulter, of the Coulter Copper & Brass 
Co., Toronto, was elected chairman in succes- 
sion to Mr. W.8. Campbell. Mr. A. E. Adam, 
Canadian Cottons, Hamilton, was named first 
vice-chairman, and Mr. C. H. O. Pook, Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, second 
vice-chairman. During the meeting, the re- 
port of Mr. R. B. Morley, the general man- 
ager of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, was presented and the financial 
statement and auditor’s report were approved. 

The morning session on the second day of 
the convention opened under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. F. M. Morton, executive head of 
the International Harvester Company of Can- 
ada, Hamilton, who outlined certain phases of 
the safety work successfully carried on by his 
company. A first-aid display was put on by 
the Hamilton division of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association, which was followed by an 
address on first-aid delivered by Col. C. A. 
Hodgetts, C.M.G., the head of the association 
in Canada. 

Dr. J. G. Cunningham, director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, and chairman of 
the Silicosis Board, Toronto, spoke on “ Sili- 
cosis and Other Compensable Diseases,” giving 
those present a word picture of the problems 
facing certain lines of industry. Mr. Henry 
Bernstein of the Swift Canadian Company, 
Toronto, presented the workers’ view-point in 
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telling of the safety campaigns carried on 
at the plant at which he works. 

A safety play was presented by the Essex- 
Kent Division of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. G. A. Kuechenmeister, author of the 
play. The story of the play is based on the 
failure of a superintendent to insist on the 
use of goggles. 

The luncheon “and afternoon session were 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. C. Coulter 
of Toronto, the newly-elected chairman. Mr. 
A. C. Tagge, president of the Canada Cement 
Company, Montreal, spoke on “Getting Re- 
sults,” and outlined the campaign conducted 
in various cement industries in Canada and 
the United States. It is interesting to note for 
the last three years, at least one of the plants 
of the Canada Cement Company has won the 
Portland Cement Association Trophy for oper- 
ating a full year without a lost-time accident. 

Hon. Leeming Carr, M.B., of Hamilton, 
spoke on “Some Aspects of Medical Aid.” 
Mr. A. L. Kaems, of the Simmons Company, 
Kenosha, took as his theme “ Safe-Guarding 
Punch Press Operations,” and with a wealth 


of detail and by a demonstration of dies in- 
dicated the manner in which his plant and 
others had reduced the punch press hazard by 
at least 75 per cent. : 

The final paper on the program was pre- 
sented by Mr. L. W. Gill, principal of the 
Hamilton Technical School, whose subject, 
“Specialized training for an Industrial life,” 
indicated the close relation between technical 
training and industrial safety. 

The Safety Exhibit of the 1928 Convention 
was far superior to anything yet done by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
and many comments on the value of a prac- 
tical display of this type were made. The 
film, “We're For Safety, Are You?”, was 
shown for the first time here and was remark- 
ably well received. 


The organization for the Safety Convention 
was headed by the Hon. W. D. Ross, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ontario, as honorary chair- 
man; Mr. W. C. Coulter, Toronto, was general 
chairman, with Mr. A. E. Adam of Hamilton 
as vice-chairman. 

The 1929 Convention will be held in To- 
ronto early in May. 


CO-OPERATIVE HEALTH SERVICE TO SMALL PLANTS 


Paper by Dr. Frank G. Pedley, of the Industrial Clinic, Montreal General 
Hospital, and Dr. A. Grant Fleming, of Montreal, read before 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, May, 1928. 


\ \ 7 have seen, during the past thirty years, 

a substantial increase in life expect- 
ancy. In 1900, the expectation of life at birth 
for males was about 48 years; in 1920, it had 
risen to over 54 years. This increase in life 
expectancy is due almost entirely to a greatly 
decreased infantile death rate and to the 
control of certain communicable diseases. It 
affects to a very slight degree those of us 
who have survived the hazards of childhood. 
It is a fact that adults have very much the 
same expectancy of life to-day that they 
had thirty years ago. This is true in spite of 
the fact that many diseases from which adults 
die are preventable. 


The program of Public Health in Canada 
has. notably neglected the field of Industrial 
Hygiene. Much time and money have been 
spent on the health of the baby and the school 
child, with results which warrant even further 
expenditure, but practically nothing has been 
spent on the health of the industrial worker. 
There are some 200,000 men and women em- 
ployed in industry in Montreal, many of 
whom are being slowly incapacitated by dis- 
ease which can be prevented. 


We believe that it is of mutual advantage 
to employer and employee that some super- 
vision be exercised over his physical state. 
I wish therefore to outline, as briefly as pos- 
sible, a program of health supervision in 
industry, which experience has shown can be 
conducted efficiently and economically. 


No argument is needed, at this time, to 
persuade industrial executives that the super- 
vision of industrial accidents is necessary; 
the decrease in cases of infection or “blood- 
poisoning,” which follows proper supervision 
of accidents, is enough to make an accident 
service worth while. When a man is injured 
at work, there is an obvious drain on industry 
since, under the law, a proportion of his wages 
must be paid him. When a man is sick, the 
loss to industry is not as obvious, but it is 
just as real, for his services are lost, and so, 
the profit derived from his services. It has 
been estimated that each day’s absence from 
work costs industry as much as it costs the 
man. Thus, if a man earning three dollars a 
day is away sick, he loses three dollars, and 
his employer loses about the same amount 
from lost production. What industry loses by 
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a man at work who is half-sick cannot be 
estimated, but it must be a very definite loss. 
Now, sickness causes seven or eight times as 
muel lost time as accidents in industry and, 
therefore, the actual financial loss to industry, 
from sickness, is much greater than from ac- 
cidents. It is not possible to eliminate en- 
tirely this great loss to industry and greater 
loss to industrial workers, but something can 
be done to reduce it. 

The activities designed to supervise the 
health and safety of industrial workers can 
now be enumerated :— 


(1) Examination of all new employees. 
This is not done with a view to selecting the 
cream of the labour market, but with a view 
to placing prospective employees on jobs for 
which they are physically fitted. It also pro- 
tects the employer from fraudulent claims for 
hernias developed, and from blindness, ete. 
Many men who are temporarily unfit can re- 
habilitate themselves and, occasionally, men 
suffering from contagious diseases can be pre- 
vented from passing on the infection to other 
men in the plant. 

(2) The treatment of industrial accidents. 
In small plants, it is not advisable to carry on 
much major surgery, but the great majority 
of industrial accidents are very minor in char- 
acter and can be treated much more econom- 
ically in the plant than elsewhere. The new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act requires em- 
ployers to furnish medical attention to work- 
men injured at work. 

(3) The diagnosis and treatment of minor 
diseases. This service is recommended so that 
disease may be detected in its incipiency, when 
it is most amenable to treatment. 

(4) The periodic examination of the appar- 
ently healthy worker. ‘The experience of 
great life insurance companies illustrates the 
value of this service to individuals, but it is 
often of even greater value to industry in 
keeping valuable men from early breakdown. 

(5) The visiting of sick absentees by a 
nurse. We do not advocate home visits by a 
doctor, since that is properly the function of 
the private physician, but the nurse’s visit is 
highly important. It discourages malingering 
or “soldiering” and, in the case of real sick- 
ness, ensures proper attention of the sick man. 

(6) The supervision of the sanitation and 
safety of the plant. The doctor and the 
nurse bring medicine to industry; they en- 
deavour, by various means, to educate the 
industrial worker in healthful habits, and 
they suggest, when necessary, improvements 
in the work surroundings. 

Many industries here and elsewhere have 
undertaken some or all of the activities enu- 
merated above. But the small industry, that 


is, the industry of 100 or 200 employees, has 
not been able to undertake this program. We 
believe that practically any plant can avail 
itself of these benefits of it acts in a co- 
operative way. If six or eight plants, with 4 
combined personnel of 700 or 800 men, were 
to group themselves together, all these ac- 
tivities could be carried on, directed from 
some central point. It would be necessary 
for each plant to equip and maintain a small 
first aid room, and to pay its share of the 
actual cost of doctor’s and nurse’s salaries, but 
this cost would not be high. In actual prac- 


_tice, the doctor and nurse would visit each 


plant once a day, or once every two days, 
depending upon the size of the plant, and see 
the various eases. In the interim between 
visits, the minor accidents could be handled 
by frst aid workers specially trained, and 
serlous accidents could be treated at one of 
the hospitals. 


In the matter of sickness and accident, it is 
of mutual advantage to employer and work- 
man that treatment be prompt, efficient and 
inexpensive. We believe that this type of 
service to small plants fulfils these require- 
ments. 


Minimum Wages for Women in 
Saskatchewan 


At a recent meeting of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan, held at Saskatoon, 
the Local Council of Women asked the Board 
to add to their regulations provisions similar 
to those contained in clause 8 of the Mini- 
mum Wage Regulations of Manitoba, which 
is as follows:— 


“Health and Injuries. All machinery and 
danger points shall be protected as far as 
possible by the best safety devices known. 
All protection possible against occupational 
diseases shall be provided. Each establish- 
ment shall keep a first-aid kit, to be approved 
by the bureau of labour, and at least one 
reliable member of the working force shall be 
trained to its use. A couch or stretcher shall 
be provided for emergencies, and where no 
dressing room or similar apartment exists, a 
screen shall be provided.” 


The members of the Board undertook to 
consider this suggestion. 





The annual general meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association was held on June 
4-7, on board the Steamship St. Lawrence, in 
the St. Lawrence River. An account of the 
proceedings will be given in the next issue. 
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HOLLINGER MINE DISASTER 


Report of Judge Godson, Commissioner appointed to investigate Cause 
of Death of 39 Men at Timmins, Ontario, on February 10, 1928. 


al HE appointment of Mr. Justice T. E. God- 

son, of the Mining Court of Ontario, to 
act as commissioner to inquire into the causes 
of the disaster at the Hollinger Mine at Tim- 
mins, Ontario, on February 10, 1928, when 39 
miners lost their lives, and the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury at the inquest, were noted in the 


Report of the 


In the matter of a fire that occurred in the 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Lim- 
ited, and in the matter of an inquiry under 
the Public Inquiries Act, R.S.O., Chapter 
20. 


Part I—Causre AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Facts 


The Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Limited, employs approximately 2,500 men, 
and at the time of the outbreak of the fire in 
question 921 workmen were employed under- 
ground. 

The fire started in stope 55-A east of cross- 
cut 12 on the 550-foot level of the Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, at ap- 
approximately fifteen minutes past nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 10th day of February, 
1928. 

The material in the stope was dry refuse 
from the thaw house, and fuse and cap houses 
situate on the 550-foot level, and consisted of 
paraffin wrapping paper, powder boxes, box 
lids, sawdust, fuse ends, and some detonators. 

This refuse in the stope covered a surface 
of twelve feet wide by one hundred feet long 
with a depth of about forty-five feet, and ap- 
peared to have been placed on waste rock fill. 

Smoke and poisonous gas generated by the 
fire was driven by its volume against the 
natural air currents in the drifts and travelled 
approximately in length one-quarter of a mile 
and in width one-eighth of a mile on the 550- 
foot level within fifteen minutes after smoke 
was seen or recognized. It also penetrated in 
similar density, and in about the same period 
of time, portions of the 425 and 625-foot levels. 

At 10 a.m. on the morning of the fire, work- 
men were being actively withdrawn from the 
mine, and at 3.30 pm. after a complete check- 
ing up of the men and their locations, it was 
ascertained that 49 men still remained under- 
ground. 

At 10 a.m. of the morning of the 10th the 
body of Ira Graham was recovered and brought 


Lazsour Gazerre, April, page 378. Part I of 
Judge Godson’s report, dealing with the causes 
of the fire, was made public on May 23, by the 
Hon. Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines for 
Ontario. Part II containing suggestions and 
recommendations, will be published later. 


Commission 


to the surface from the 625-foot level, and at 
10.45 a.m. the body of W. M. Stevens was re- 
covered in crosscut M-4 on the 425-foot level. 

Twelve of the 49 men then unaccounted for 
were located and brought to the surface in fair 
physical condition at various times not. later 
than 3.15 p.m. on the 11th. 

The first of the imprisoned men to reach the 
surface was G. Zolob, a scaler, who, at 1.00 
p.m. of the 11th made his way from the 675- 
foot level to the open, unaided, and beset by 
difficulties and dangers. The resourcefulness of 
and encouragement given by F. Jackson, a 
scaler, (a Lancashire miner and one of Zolob’s 
entrapped companions), made it possible for 
Zolob to maintain sufficient strength to at- 
tempt the effort to gain the surface. 

By achieving his objective, Zolob probably 
saved the lives of his four companions and 
gave information that was of the utmost value 
to the rescue parties. Zolob and Jackson need 
no commendation from me. They have writ- 
ten their names on the scroll of brave and re- 
sourceful men. 

Between 10 p.m. of the 11th and 7.30 p.m. 
of the 13th, and at various times on the inter- 
vening days, the bodies of 37 men were taken 
from the mine by the several rescue parties. 

The fire caused 39 fatalities, death resulting 
from Carbon Monoxide poisoning. 

The origin of the fire has not been deter- 
mined. 

The levels affected, the men working there- 
on, and the fatalities are as follows:— 


Men at 
Level Work Fatalities 
BOD ae eke les BY 5 
OUT. seen. eee us 15 
OF. G = 53 14 
SOO chk 52 5 


Findings 


Dry thaw house refuse in its parts and in 
substance was of an inflammable nature and 
as such an apparent fire hazard. Its proper 
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disposition, therefore, was of the utmost im- 
portance as a measure of protection against the 
occurrence of fire. 

There was an omission on the part of the 
General Manager in not inquiring or knowing 
how and where such inflammable matter was 
being placed. 

The Assitant General Manager was remiss in 
not personally satisfying himself that thaw 
house refuse was being disposed of through the 
central waste pass, or by other proper method 
diluted or mixed with waste rock and other 
material as he had been informed was the 
practice of the company with respect thereto. 

Methods of disposal of thaw house refuse 
were— 

1. Sent to the surface and burned under mine 
boilers. This practice was stopped on account 
of minor explosions occurring presumably from 
detonators, or dynamite, which had become 
mixed with the refuse. 

2. By decision of the General Superintendent 
and the Mine Superintendent, made in 1923 
or thereabout, two options for disposal of thaw 
house refuse were given: 

(a) Through the current waste pass. 

Being sent through current waste pass, it 
would intermingle with the waste flow, be 
drawn off at the lowest level, used as backfill, 
or taken to the surface, redumped, and again 
sent down the mine to be used where needed. 
This process was a reasonably safe method of 
disposal. 

(b) Direct to stopes which were being back- 
filled. 

This method, without complete dilution or 
mixing of the refuse with waste, imported 
danger. A duty was therefore imposed upon 
the General Superintendent and Mine Super- 
intendent to keep themselves informed if this 
prescribed manner of disposal was being pro- 
perly and safely carried out. In this duty they 
failed. 

3. Dumping of thaw house refuse in empty 
stopes where backfilling was not being done. 

This dangerous and hazardous plan seems to 
have been adopted without orders from the 
General Superintendent or the Mine Superin- 
tendent. From a system of permissible dilu- 
tion as referred to in Clause 2, the practice 
became one of complete segregation of in- 
flammable refuse and rubbish. 

Officials who issued orders pertaining to 
methods and practices to be observed and car- 
ried out in the disposal of thaw house refuse 
underground failed to keep themselves in- 
formed if such methods and practices were be- 
ing maintained. 

Verbal orders were given where written 
orders were advisable in order to fix respon- 
sibility and as a precautionary measure. 


The failure to issue written orders respecting 
the method of disposal of thaw house refuse 
ag determined by the General Superintendent 
and Mine Superintendent, and the absence of 
any complete record prior to April, 1927, of 
stopes in process of being backfilled were con- 
tributing causes of the fire. 

The lack of co-ordination in the organization 
of the company resulted in a disjointed sys- 
tem of control, thereby permitting the im- 
proper dumping of thaw house refuse in empty 
stopes where there was no concurrent act of 
backfilling or covering. 

The General Manager and the Assistant 
General Manager cannot dissociate themselves 
from responsibility for their own Organization ; 
and, in my opinion, the responsibility of a 
General Manager and Assistant General Man- 
ager is not limited in extent or time, where it 
concerns the safety or protection of the work- 
men or others under them. 

It is a fact that thaw house refuse was being 
placed in Stope 55-A for a period of two or 
two and a half years prior to the time of the 
fire, and it is an admitted fact that Stope 55-A 
had not been backfilled since April, 1927. It is 
further in evidence, and I find ag a fact, that 
this condition prevailed during the year 1926 
or earlier. 

Those workmen who placed it, and those who 
saw or knew of it being so placed, were intel- 
ligent, practical miners, capable of appreciating 
the danger of the act and owned a duty to 
their fellow workmen to report the fact to the 
Safety Inspector, their superior officer, or the 
Government Mine Inspector. 

The General Superintendent, the Mine 
Superintendent, the Production Superintend- 
ent, and Transportation Foremen ‘under him, 
later the Superintendent of Transportation, 
Transportation Bosses and Company Safety 
Inspectors knew, or should have known that 
thaw house refuse was not being thoroughly 
mixed with or completely covered by waste 
rock, sand or gravel, and therefore in this 
condition, constituted a menace. 

These officials in their respective responsible 
positions formed links in the chain that bound 
the executive and management with the work- 
men and should have cemented the whole as 
a compact Organization. Failure to properly 
instruct, to inquire, to know, prevented co- 
hesion and let in a practice which in an in- 
sidious manner, silently grew into a recog- 
nized system, or accepted policy, thereby 
creating a condition which made possible the 
fire in question. 

The danger was not recognized by those who 
ordered or permitted it, or by those who actu- 
ally disposed of such tefuse. From the Gen- 
eral Manager down the scale of the Organi- 
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zation to the muckers, no one thought of a 
fire occurring underground. All minds were 
oblivious to the fact that thaw house refuse, 
being highly inflammable, was therefore a 
dangerous substance when so left underground. 
_ This security of mind is, I think, mainly 
accounted for by a number of accumulated 
circumstances. 

On the part of the Management and Or- 
ganization of the Company:— 


(a) Concentration on production. 

(b) Immunity from metal mine fires in On- 
tarlo. 

(c) A wet quartz mine. 

(d) The absence of timbering in quantity. 

(e) The amount of material involved in 
the disposal of thaw house refuse being insig- 
nificant in comparison with other major opera- 
tions of the mine, it became obscured and was 
overlooked. 

By the men who placed the waste or saw 
it being placed without complaint: 

(a) The habitual and long use of oil-skins 
as protection against wet and dampness in a 
cool, damp mine, induced a placid state of 
mind undisturbed by thoughts of fire. 

(6) A reliance upon the judgment of ex- 
perienced officials over them who ordered or 
permitted the practice. 

(c) The stope itself with its dripping walls 
not being combustible presented the security 
of an incinerator. 

(d) That a fire could start within such a 
receptacle was a remote possibility and, if it 
did occur, would be harmless. 

(e) Familiarity with powder fumes. 


These suppositions are in extenuation of the 
omission to realize the menace that such com- 
bustible material presented. It was not a 
neglect of a condition that was realized, but 
an omission to realize a condition. 

Section 171 of the Mining Act defines the 
powers and duties of a Government Mine In- 
spector as follows:— 

Subsection (1) “It shall be the duty of 
every Inspector, and he shall have power,— 

“(c) To examine into and make inquiry 

respecting the state and condition of 
any mine. . .and all matters and things 
connected with or relating to the safety 
of the persons employed in or about the 
mine. . .and to give notice to the owner 
or agent in writing of any particulars in 
which he considers such mine or any 
portion thereof, or any matter, thing or 
practice to be dangerous or defective.. 
and to require the same to be remedied 
within the time named in such notice.” 
His duty is, therefore, two-fold: To examine 
into and make inquiry. 


The Inspector of Mines of the Porcupine 
Mining Division did make inquiry as to how 
thaw house refuse was being disposed of and 
upon being assured by the then Hollinger 
Safety Inspector that such refuse was being 
sent through the central waste pass, his mind 
was satisfied and the inquiry ended. The 
answer from the standpoint of safety was a 
satisfactory one and reassurring to the In- 
spector. The Inspector, however, did not ex- 
amine into the “state and condition of the 
mine” respecting the disposal of a dangerous 
material such as thaw house refuse. An ex- 
amination of the mine with reference to this 
material would have shewn that the Safety 
Inspector’s statement, was partially but not 
wholly true, as the fact was that thaw house 
refuse was being sent only at times through 
the central waste pass and more frequently 
to stopes where backfilling was in process or 
had been definitely suspended. 


The Inspector made it a practice on his 
visits to this mine to inspect the thaw house 
and his mind was necessarily affected by the 
knowledge that there would be inflammable 
debris to be disposed of after the powder was 
removed from the boxes. It was not, there- 
fore, forgetfulness, but passivity, on his part. 
An assurrance had been given and accepted. 
It ended there. 

The Inspector was misinformed by the 
Safety Inspector, a responsible official of the 
mine from whom he had a right to assume a 
candid and accurate answer would be given to 
his inquiry. It was not a wilful misstatement 
of a fact, but a reply given in ignorance of a 
fact that it was his, the Safety Inspector’s, 
duty to know. 

An Inspector, to justify his appellation and 
purpose, should be satisfied only with what 
he actually knows to be a fact, not what he 
is told or hears. He should be thorough, 
possessed of an inquiring mind, and eternally 
vigilant. With these attributes, he will at 
once impress upon (as the fact should be), a 
mine organization and employees that the 
spirit of the regulations of the Mining Act 
must be strictly and closely observed. 

The Department of Mines is impotent in its 
effectiveness if it cannot rely upon its officials 
in their several responsible positions. The 
Department had a right to assume that its 
Inspector would inspect in the full sense of 
the term, and as interpreted by the language 
and essence of the Regulations of the Mining 
Act. 

The Mining Act imposes upon the Inspector 
the duty of examining into and inquiring re- 
syecting “the state and condition of any 
mine” and “all matters and things connected 
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with, or relating to the safety of the persons 
employed.” 

The safety of the persons employed may 
not be protected without an examination into 
the state and conditions of the mine. The 
two requirements of the Section, if exercised, 
should give the assurance aimed at. The 
proper disposal of thaw house refuse is closely 
allied with safety. An inquiry, therefore, 
without examination, was not a compliance 
with the Act. The Inspector was remiss in 
accepting a statement concerning a possible 
dangerous condition as a fact without a con- 
tinued personal confirmation of it. 


The statutory duty of the Inspector and 
the responsibility of the operators and man- 
agement are separate and distinct obligations. 
Each has a stern duty imposed by law. The 
neglect of one does not relieve the respson- 
sibility of the other. The duties of a Govern- 
ment Mine Inspector are circumscribed; those 
of an operator or management unconfined in 
connection with or relating to the safety of 
the persons employed in a mine. 


The fact appears to be that, in no part of 
the North American Continent, where metal 
mines are in operation, is there a specific 
requirement by law or regulation that empty 
boxes, paper and combustible refuse must be 
brought to the surface, and the further fact 
is that such refuse, as a general practice, is 
placed underground when it is accompanied 
by a fillmg of waste rock or other similar 
material. 

The management of the company, its of- 
ficials and workmen used expedition in locat- 
ing and removing the men from underground. 
From the moment smoke was detected and 
reported, officials and workmen, unmindful 
of danger, gave freely of their services in the 
common task of rescue. 

After consultation and thorough considera- 
tion, Mr. McMillan, the Government Mine 
Inspector from the Cobalt District, at 1.00 
_am., Saturday, the 11th, ordered the fan to 
exhaust. The evidence indicates his decision 
to have been practical and salutary. 


The appliances gratuitously supplied and 
brought to the mine by the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Limited, of Toronto, aided the re- 
spective acts of resuscitation and rescue. 


The complete rescue equipment and appar- 
atus kindly sent by Mr. Scott Turner, Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, in 
charge of experts in the science of fighting 
and controlling underground fires, were ef- 
fectively used in subduing the fire, restoring 
the normal air currents and thereby permit- 
ting with safety the examination of the mine 


and the recovery of the bodies of those who, 
had lost their lives. 


Mo boundary line was recognized in the act 
of co-operation between neighbours interested 
in the same industry. In sharing a burden, 
the tie of comradeship became more closely 
knit. 


The evidence supports the supposition that, 
with the density of smoke that prevailed in 
the parts of the mine affected, no known or 
adopted rescue apparatus or equipment would 
have saved a life that was lost. 


As a measure of protection, it is not so 
much the nature of the equipment required 
to meet and contend with an emergency as 
the exercise of constant vigilance and antici- 
pation of and concentration on essentials by 
all interested or employed in the develop- 
ment of a mine. An underground fire need 
not occur in a metal mine except from means 
beyond the control of man. 


Conclusion 


The Commission which issued under “The 
Public Inquiries Act” required me to inquire 
into, investigate and report upon the causes 
of the fire which occurred in the Hollinger 
Mine between the 10th and the 15th days of 
February, 1928, and’ to fix responsibility there- 
for and to make such suggestions and recom- 
mendations in connection with or arising out 
of the said fire as in my judgment the cir- 
cumstances warranted and to report the evi- 
dence and facts brought out, together with 
my findings, and generally to exercise all such 
authority as might be essential for a full and 
complete inquiry. 

Pursuant thereto, notice was publicly given 
that the Commission would hold its first sit- 
tings at the Town of Timmins on Monday, 
the 27th day of February, 1928, to inquire into 
and investigate the causes of the said fire 
and to fix responsibility therefor. 

Mr. Peter White, K.C., acted as Counsel 
for the Commission, and with him was as- 
sociated Dr. George Nasmith in a consulting 
capacity; W. A. Gordon (associated with Mr. 
T. B. Roberts in his capacity as practical 
miner), represented the miners; Mr. Gordon 
Gauthier; Finlander labourers affected; and 
Mr. A. G. Slaght, K.C., represented the Hol- 


linger Consolidated Gold Mines at the sittings. 


The inquiry at Timmins occupied eleven 
consecutive week days, and during that time 
57 witnesses were heard and an inspection 
made of the stopes and other workings which 
were the subject of the evidence and relative . 
to the issues being heard. 
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That an underground fire had not occurred 
in the mines of the Province of Ontario was the 
justified boast of the mining industry. Sud- 
denly, quietly, unobserved, a, flame burst out. 
A fire had been kindled; it blazed; then 
smouldered; then ceased. In the brief time of 
its cruelty, thirty-nine human lives had been 
terminated by the outpouring of its smoke 
and gas. Consternation followed complacency ; 
chagrin replaced pride. The feelings of 2,500 
workmen and officials of the Hollinger Mine 
had been rudely and ruthlessly shocked. 

The evidence was that of workmen and of- 
ficials of the Hollinger Mine, then or hereto- 
fore in its employ. Quietly and with dignity, 
they told what they knew. There was hesi- 
tation through diffidence, but restrain through 
fear was not manifest or admitted. As wit- 
ness followed witness until the research was 
exhausted, the paramount note of their evi- 
dence was, “We did not think of fire’; “It 
never entered our minds.” Men with uni- 
versity degrees, skilled in their profession, 
practised in its application; workmen, experi- 
enced and tried in underground mining, gave 
no thought or heed to the possibility of fire 
arising from the manner and method of the 
practised disposal of the’ thaw house refuse; in 
the subsequent light of what occurred, a seem- 
ingly extraordinary admission, but, viewed 
in the atmosphere of their environment, a 
state of mind that can be understood. 

That the scales of justice should be evenly 
balanced, it was necessary that I should 
weigh the evidence unaffected by the glare 
of the fire, I have, therefore, dissociated 
my mind from the demonstrated fact that 
thaw house refuse was highly inflammable 
and required the utmost care in its disposal. 
I have heard a mass of evidence on the nature 


of thaw house refuse, its disposal, and the’ 


inconsequential attitude of mind of all con- 
cerned in respect thereto. Was it a menace 
that should have been realized? Were the 
conditions at the Hollinger Mine such that 
what in itself was dangerous had been reduced 
to a degree of safety by its assumed or known 
practice of disposal? What should trained 
and experienced miners have anticipated? If 
the danger was realized, had it been careless- 
ly overlooked in the effort to get increased 
production, or otherwise? All these pertinent 
and moot questions and other relevant facts 
I analyzed and carefully considered and have 
found the facts accordingly. 

Those of the public unfamiliar with the in- 
dustry of mining with its many pressing geo- 
logical, metallurgical and economical prob- 
lems, and without a conception of the vast- 
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ness or physical interior of this, the largest 
gold mine on the Continent, must necessarily 
fail in forming a sound opinion of the degree 
of responsibility for the cause of the fire. 

Those who guided the activities of the mine, 
and those who gave their services, one and 
all testified to a belief in a state of physical 
security. This outstanding fact must be 
based upon some common reason and cannot 
lightly be dismissed in measuring the degree 
of neglect or responsibility for what occurred. 
I have given reasons why this state of mind 
prevailed, and if the suppositions which I ad- 
vance are tenable, the omission can be said 
to be a neglect of a icondition that became 
obscured; lost track of in the concentrated 
effort for increased production which the Di- 
rectors, as a body of businessmen, properly 
sought if the mine lent itself to it, and which 
the shareholders would have a right to expect. 

The evidence does not indicate, nor do I 
find, that a recognized danger was carelessly 
cast aside in order to achieve major produc- 
tion. It was thought the material was being 
safely placed. If so, the omission was to know 
that it had been so placed. 

There was a dependence by the manage- 
ment upon officials under them, and these offi- 
cials upon the workmen, but no one saw to 
it that the chain of continuity of action was 
complete. 

I am deeply impressed with the magnitude 
of the responsibility the management has in 
the conduct of this mine. It employs ap- 
proximately 2,500 men, of whom 1,540 work 
underground; 89 bosses direct the workmen 
under them; there are 100 miles of drifting 
and crosscutting; 8 miles of raises and shafts. 
The water pumped from the mine amounts to 
835,000 gallons a day; there were 370,000 tons 
of waste rock put back in stopes last year, 
and 306,000 tons of sand and gravel were 
placed in worked out stopes between May and 
November -of 1927. There are 


(a) 156 working stopes 

(b) 113 stopes ready to be filled 

(c) 35 empty stopes not filled 

(d) 29 stopes in process of being filled 

(e) 153 stopes partially filled 

(f) 42 stopes filled and ready to recover 
sills or in process of recovering. 


A mighty undertaking, and a tribute to the 
management that brought it out of its swadd- 
ling clothes in 1912 to an amalgamation of 
properties with its present production of over 
6,000 tons per day. 

The mining industry of Ontario has no oc- © 
casion to bow its head. It stands at the fore- 
front of management and achievement; and 
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my association with the industry, embracing 
as it does the prospector who leads the way to 
discoveries, the bona fide promoter who starts 
the prospect on its way to development, the 
management which wins the ore from the rock 
aided by workmen loyal and contented, is my 
most treasured asset. 


The quiet, unobtrusive and unbiased manner 
in which the testimony was given by all, the 
composure of those, interested as bereaved 
or in the safety of their fellow workmen, sit- 
ting with outwardly tranquil minds through 
the trying ordeal of eleven days of testimony 
immediately following the tragedy, was im- 
pressive and dignified, and bespoke the spirit 
of those who dwell in the North. 


Environment moulds character. Tragic cir- 
cumstances evolves heroes. I vividly remem- 
ber Fred Jackson, quietly and _ unostenta- 
tiously telling his story of conflict with Na- 
ture’s forces. Without exaggeration or boast- 
fulness, he recited how he and his four com- 
panions retreated from one vantage point to 
another, slowly and stubbornly backing away 
from the fumes of the deadly gas; how he 
turned on the air and directed it against a 
plank to cause the current to rebound; con- 
nected lengths of hose in an attempt to blow 
the smoke away; and how he cut his smock in 
four pieces and unselfishly gave his com- 
panions a piece to place over their mouths. 


“And then Zolob’s determination to break 
through the impenetrable barrier of smoke and 
win his way to the surface. What took place 
between Jackson and Zolob at that critical 
moment is best told as Jackson gave it. Jack- 
son said: 


“My light was only a light about half an 
inch. Zolob put it into his lamp and fixed his 
lamp and got a light, put his packet on his 
back, took a piece of blasting stick about four 
feet long, and he said, ‘I go try’.. I says, ‘God 
bless you’. He says, ‘I try go out. Maybe I 
die, maybe not.’ I says, ‘Don’t go, George.’ 
He says, ‘Oh, yes, I go’; so he got up and 
set off down the crosscut.” 


“Maybe I die, maybe not”. Failure meant 
death; success, life to himself and his com- 
panions. The die was cast. The courage was 
there, and Zolob fought his way to the light 
of day—Jackson’s resourcefulness, reflecting 
the motto of the St. John Ambulance Corps, 
of which he was a member, “Pro Fide, pro 
Utilitate Hominum,” and Zolob’s strength and 
determination accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. 

And then Villaincourt, the cagetender. The 
smoke was seen, the signal given. Up went 


the cage to investigate, and then to report at 
the surface. Down again to give warning. And 
So, up and down with his message of warning 
until he lost control. Fred Poulin, the shift 
boss, hunting his men, courting death, a duty 
to be done; George Pond, the foreman, who 
thought of his men and not of himself: and 
So many more wonderfully courageous men it 
was my privilege to hear as witnesses. The 
Mine Manager, Officials and workmen all ready 
and anxious to make the descent; not a re- 
fusal, not a hesitant amongst them; a tribute 
to the manhood of the North, made sturdy, 
strong and true by their contact with Nature’s 
forces and their fellowman. 


The Fire Department of the City of Toronto 
sent its best. The Consumers’ Gas Company 
of the same City answered the call; and the 
Bureau of Mines of the United States of 
America, without a moment’s delay, hastened 
on its way their mine rescue car, fully equipped 
and manned by distinguished officials. ‘The 
railroads opened their line, and 1,000 miles was 
covered in a period eleven hours less than 
would be taken by the fastest express train. 


So full is this tragedy of duty well done that 
it deserves the pen of one worthy of the mate- 
rial. It is not for me to dilate at further 
length. ; 

The dependants of those who lost their lives 
may have the assured consolation that all that 
human ingenuity or resourcefulness could do 
was done, that no human agency could have 
saved a life that was lost and that those whose 
hour had come passed on their way to other 
and higher activities without a struggle, 
quietly, calmly and unconsciously stepping 
across the Great Divide. 

As Commissioner, I am deeply indebted to 
the workmen of the Hollinger Mine, to the 
dependants of those who lost their lives and 
to the citizens of Timmins, for the confidence 
they reposed in the Commission and all asso- 
ciated with it, and for their deportment during 
the hearing. 


“Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth”; James, 3: 5. Out of a chaos of 
facts, a simple lesson emerges: It need not 
have been: a sad refrain, but how true and 
beyond cavil or contradiction. 


Let the curtain drop on what has been and 
rise on what is to be, thereby allowing con- 
fidence and morale to restore itself, is my part- 
ing word. 

(Sgd.) T. E. Gopson, 
; Commissioner. 
Toronto, May 17, 1928. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work in Ontario Mines 


The Sudbury Star on May 23, stated that 
“one of the immediate effects of the Hollinger 
disaster which occurred last February has been 
to bring to the attention of all the mines of 
Northern Ontario the need of improved rescue 
apparatus and also the need of trained crews to 
operate the equipment.... Four, at least, of 
the largest mines of Ontario have taken steps 
to provide themselves with rescue apparatus 
and to train special crews in rescue work. These 
mines are Hollinger and McIntyre in Porcupine, 
Lake Shore in Kirkland Lake, and Interna- 
tional Nickel in the. Sudbury district. In ad- 
dition to installing its apparatus the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company made arrangements 
with the United States Bureau of Mines to 
send a special rescue expert to train crews in 
rescue work, These crews have been specially 
picked from among the men who are most 
easily available at all times. There will be two 
breathing apparatus parties and two special 
gas mask parties. The survey of underground 
hazards in the mines of the province, instituted 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines after the 
Hollinger fire, has now been practically com- 
pleted with the exception of the Hollinger, 
where on account of the extent of the under- 
ground workings greater time is required to 
complete the work than in the other mines. 
Another general survey has been started, it is 
understood, with the object of eliminating if 
possible fire hazards on surface, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of shaft houses, where a 
fire might easily be led into the underground 
workings of the mines.” 


Study of Silicosis in Ontario 


The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, published 
by the Harvard School of Public Health, con- 
tains in its May issue an article entitled “Some 
Clinical and Pathologic Observations on Sili- 
cosis in Ontario,” by Dr, A. R. Riddell and 
Mr. H. E. Rothwell. The writers give some 
of the results of studies carried on during the 
past two and a half years by the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Ontario Department 
of Health. In the course of these studies 1,487 
workers in dusty trades were examined, these 
trades including mining, quarrying, stonecut- 
ting, sand blasting, grindstone operating, smelt- 
ing, moulding, and-iron working, All these 
operations expose an operator to dust, silica 
being present in all except that produced in 
marble cutting in operating artificial grind- 
stones, and in wrought iron work. All but 
these last operations were found to produce 


silicosis, Among the 1,487 workers examined 
53 had silicosis in the ante-primary stage, 16 in 
the primary and 11 in the secondary stage. In 
addition 37 persons in whom silicosis could not 
be demonstrated were found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis, Particulars of typical cases 
are given, the article illustrated by views of 
diseased tissues etc. The rates of compensa- 
tion paid in Ontario for silicosis were given 
in the Lasour Gazerre April 1928, page 341. 
The legal classification of cases was described 
in the issue of May, 1926, page 450. 


Locomotive Cab Curtains in U.S.A. 


In an order dated May 7 and published 
May 10, the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by unanimous action, 
ordered the installation of cab curtains on all 
steam locomotives in the states north of the 
southern boundary of Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sourl, Kansas, Colorado and a line drawn from 
Carson City, Nevada to the Pacific. This in- 
cludes 34 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the northern half of California. Curtains in 
all this territory are to be installed by Novem- 
ber 1 this year, and from that time on, are to 
be in use on all locomotives in service from 
November 1 to April 1. Wisconsin curtains—-. 
that is, those prescribed by the Wisconsin 
Railway Commission—have been taken asa 
standard, and all protective devices are in- 
tended to be at least equal to Wisconsin cur- 
tains. The commission further orders that all 
locomotives in the territory covered shall be 
fitted with storm windows, or wind shields. 
Exceptions are made only in cases where it 
can be shown that the clearance is too small 
to permit such shields to be installed. Oil 
burning locomotives are to be equipped with 
an air intake opening below the floor of the 
cab, or in some other manner outside the cab. 
This the commission declares to be necessary 
to protect engineers and firemen from the tre- 
mendous draft. Air rushing into the firepot of 
an oil burning locomotive is said to reach a 
speed of 42 miles per hour by actual measure- 
ment, 

The new order meets the recommenda- 
tions frequently made by the Railway Brother- 
hoods. 


Safety Organization in Ohio 


The Division of Safety and Hygiene of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio recently pub- 
lished a bulletin on Accident Prevention and 
First Aid Suggestions, The Division main- 
tains a staff of safety engineers to advise em- 
ployers on all phases of accident prevention 
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work, and to instruct them as to any condi- 
tions that may not be in accord with legal 
standards and how to bring their establish- 
ments up to the highest standards of safety. 
Speakers are supplied by the Division to take 
part in safety meetings of workmen and com- 
mittees, and a free bulletin service is main- 
tained. Employers also receive the benefit of 
a consulting service which helps them to solve 
special accident problems as they arise. The 
Division further co-operates with employers’ 
associations in carrying out surveys of a partic- 
ular industry for the purpose of locating the 
principal causes of accidents. Speakers and 
safety motion pictures are available for meet- 
ings as desired. Finally the Accident Analy- 
sis Laboratory of the Division issues a detailed 
monthly analysis of all accidents reported in 
the preceding month which is mailed free of 
charge on request. 


The new Bulletin is a concise summary of 
conclusions based on past experience of safety 
organization, and should be of great service in 
accident prevention in large or small industrial 
establishments, In addition to the list of rules 
for general organization for safety the Bulletin 
contains a chapter on First Aid to serve as a 
guide in industrial emergencies when medical 
attention is not present or immediately avail- 
able, together with rules to be observed in 
emergency cases. 


The results of a “no-accident month” cam- 
paign conducted in April by the Division of 
Safety and Hygiene of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, are reflected in the statistical 
returns showing the accident experience of 
Ohio industries during that month. The 
month of April, 1928, won the distinction in 
the industries of Ohio of having the smallest 
number of industrial fatalities of any month 
since January 1, 1926, only 63 having been 
reported to the Industrial Commission. No 
records for comparison were compiled by this 
division prior to 1926. The record is 13 less 
than for the preceding month and 22 less than 
for April, 1927. Only 11 cities had fatalities 
in April. The report for April also shows a 
gratifying reduction in the total number of 
accidents, which was 16,583, for the month, or 
over 1,800 less than for April, 1927, and 8651 
less than for March, 1928. In causes of injury, 
machinery is highest with 3,596; handling 
objects second with 3,026; stepping upon or 
striking against objects third with 1,758; 
hand tools fourth with 1,536 and falls of 
persons fifth with 1,283. The latter cause 
ranks highest in severity and is charged with 
90,303 days lost; motor vehicles caused 83,693 
days lost and machinery caused 81,707 days 
lost, 
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Radium Poisoning 


A joint suit for $1,250,000 against the 
United States Radium Corporation, of Orange, 
N.J., brought by five women who were de- 
clared by reputable medical authorities to 
be dying of radium poisoning contracted as 
employees:of the corporation, was settled out 
of court on June 4. 


The settlement, announced by Federal Judge 
William Clark, who entered the case as 
mediator from humanitarian reasons, after he 
had read of the victims’ plight, binds the 
corporation to the following provisions: 

Each of the five women will receive $10,000, 
payable on or before June 11. 

Kach woman also will receive a pension of 
$600 a year payable quarterly beginning Sep- 
tember 11. 

All previous medical expenses, not to ex- 
ceed $7,500 in the aggregate and to be ap- 
proved by Judge Clark, will be paid by the 
corporation. 

Fees of the attorneys for the women, an 
amount fixed at $15,000, will be paid by the 
corporation. 

For legal expenses incurred by the same 
attorneys, the corporation will advance $4,500. 

All “ordinary and reasonable” medical ex- 
penses of the women for the future will be a 
recognized debt of the corporation, such medi- 
cal treatment and expenses to be determined 
by a board of three physicians, all experts in 
radium poisoning treatment. 

The board will consist of one physician 
named by the women, one by corporation 
and a third expert to be selected by the first 
two physicians. 

Judge Clark also revealed that a wealthy 
New Jersey business man and philanthropist, 
whose name he did not disclose, had volun- 
teered to guarantee the $3,000 a year pen- 
sion money in case the corporation meets 
financial reverses in the future, a contingency 
regarded as most unlikely. 





Hon. James Murdock, former Minister of 
Labour in the Dominion Government, was re- 
elected vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen at the convention of that 
organization recently held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Seven general chairmen of important United 
States lines were in competition for this office, 
but Mr. Murdock was elected on the first bal- 
lot, receiving 475 of the 903 votes cast. The 


convention defeated William G. Lee, who had 


been president of the Brotherhood for 19 
years, Mr. A. F. Whitney was elected presi- 
dent, while Mr. Lee became secretary. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Railway Division No. 4 (Canada) of American Federation of Labour 


HE seventh convention of Division No. 4, 

Railway Employees’ Department, Ameri- 

can Federation of Labour, was held in, Winni- 

peg from April 16 to 20, 1928. 

delegates were present, representing approxi- 

mately 30,000 members of shop craft organi- 
zations of every railway in Canada. 

The reports of the president, Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, detailed the activities of the organi- 
zation along the lines of union-management 
co-operation, schedule negotiations, abolition 
of bonus system, pensions, etc. Dealing with 
the results of the co-operative program, the 
president stated that “One has only to check 
up on the subject matter of our various con- 
vention proceedings and note those things we 
have been trying to do: abolish the bonus or 
piece work system; secure stabilized work 
hours in accordance with our wage agreement; 
secure more liberal pension administration; 
recognition of our committees and our organ- 
ization. Then we have only to investigate 
the extent of our progress along these lines by 
way of our co-operative program, it gives us 
an approach to management on a great num- 
ber of questions which we would not have by 
any other means, and while the possibilities are 
too great to go into any detail on this 
matter, I feel that I should refrain from doing 
so at this time, the fact that we have been 
working under the program for over three 
years now, and that today at every point 
where it has been in operation, the men are 
in hearty approval of its continuance, should 
be sufficient answer to those who have had 
no experience, but who nevertheless constitute 


themselves as authorities on this and all other 


matters which affect the worker.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Chas. Dickie, indicated that the organization 
was numerically stronger than at any other 
period in its history with “a better and more 
loyal spirit prevailing amongst the member- 
ship than ever before.” 


Recommendations of Schedule Committee 


The resolutions allotted to the Schedule 
Committee and its recommendations, with the 
action of the convention thereon, constituted 
one of the most important features of the 
sessions. 

As regards the schedule amendments, the 
committee originally submitted the following 
recommendation :— 


1. The incoming Executive be instructed to 
immediately give the Railway Association of 


‘Nearly 200 


Canada the necessary thirty days’ notice to open 
schedule negotiations, and press for the follow- 
ing amendments to the wage agreement: 


2. Minimum rates of pay as follows: 

(a) 85 cents per hour for Mechanics in the 
Basic trades. 

(b) 80 cents per hour for Mechanics recog- 
nized in the Freight Carmen’s classifi- 
cation. 

(c) 40 cents per hour for Regular paren 
tices as the first six months rate, with 
corresponding increases thereafter. 

(d) 62 cents per hour for Helpers. 

(e) 62 cents per hour for Coach Cleaners. 


3. Two weeks holiday each year with pay. 

4, Overtime rates for all Sunday work. 

5. A standard forty hour week for all classes 
governed by our wage agreement. 

The convention adopted clauses 3 and 4 
without discussion. After considerable debate, 
Clause I was referred back to the committee. 
Subsequently, this question formed the sub- 
ject of a number of resolutions, and the com- 
mittee, after reconsideration, practically re- 
affirmed its former attitude by recommend- 
ing concurrence in the following resolution: 

“That thirty days notice be served on May 
1, 1928, by the executive of Division No. 4, on 
the Railway Association of Canada, to the effect 
that the Division desires to open the existing 
wage agreement No. 6 for the purpose of 
amending the rules and the wage scale.” 

Several delegates wished to leave the mat- 
ter to the executive; others were for immedi- 
ate action, and finally, on a roll call vote, the 
committee’s recommendation was adopted by 
a vote of 60 to 50. 

Clause 2 was debated and it was decided 
that the clause be referred back, and the com- 
mittee was instructed to bring in a report on 
the basis of a 40-hour week and a flat daily 
rate of wages. After further consideration of 
the wage structure, and the committee recom- 
mended the following as a minimum scale 
with the present differential rates to continue 
in effect: 


Per day 
Mechanics, all trades.. a 50 
Mechanics, other carmen.. .. .. 3210 
Helpers, all crafts.. .. . . 5 66 
Regular apprentices— 
Ist six months.. . .. 4 06 
and corresponding rates, thereafter. 
Coach cleaners.. ene vars. OO 


An amendment was submitted that the wage 
rate of 1920 be the basis of the demands, but 
this was defeated and the recommendation 
of the committee adopted. 

As regards Clause 5, the convention decided 
in favour of reductions in working hours as 
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industrial conditions warrant, consistent with 
a continuous improvement in standards of 
living. 


Resolutions 


Among other adopted recommendations of 
the schedule committee were: (1) That the 
three shift system now worked in main shops 
be abolished and the two shift system be sub- 
stituted; (2) That where three shifts are 
worked by round-house and train service men, 
twenty minutes with pay will be allowed for 
lunch period on each shift; (3) that the old 
rule be inserted in the agreement restoring 
time and one half for working, waiting or 
travelling to employees regularly employed 
in roundhouses, shops, etc.; (4) requesting a 
uniform type of indenture papers for appren- 
tices of shop craft organizations with the 
elimination of the objectionable clause with 
reference to membership in trade unions; (5) 
urging that at all main shops a.suitable place 
be provided for the care of injured employees 
with permanent nurse and certified medical 
attention together with the maintenance of a 
company ambulance; (6) re-iterating the stand 
of the Division for the abolition of piece work 
system, and instructing the officers to enter 
negotiations with a view to meeting the de- 
sires of the membership. 


Old Age Pensions 


The subject of old age pensions provided 
the Resolutions’ Committee with a consider- 
able proportion of its work. Considering that, 
“in the majority of instances the provincial 
governments have directly ignored the de- 
mands of the workers” for old age pension 
enactments, the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion, concurred in by the committee, urging 
upon such provincial legislatures, which had 
not yet adopted the Federal scheme, the “im- 
mediate necessity of such protection for re- 
tired railroad employees of their province.” 
Since the railroads had determined 65 years 
as the retiring age of employees, whereas the 
Old Age Pension Act provided for pension at 
70 years, another resolution urged upon the 
Prime Minister to amend this age limit to 
conform to the railway retirement age of 65, 
this resolution being forwarded to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing its officers to protest to the Railway 
Association of Canada “the action of indivi- 
dual managements whereby employees of long 
service, regardless of their mental and physi- 
cal condition, are being compulsorily retired 
from the service, resulting in severe hardship 
on the majority so retired.” This resolution 


also urged the officers of the Division to “do 
all in their power to have amendments made 
with a view to have the clauses objectionable 
to organized labour removed from the present 
Old Age Pension Act.” 


Exercise of Franchise 


The convention adopted a resolution, which, 
after declaring that “railroads of Canada are 
among the chief offenders of the election 
laws,” (through men losing time while exer- 
cising their franchise) petitioned the federal 
and provincial governments to impose a pen- 
alty “that will ensure the employers of labour 
respecting those laws governing the privileges 
of the workers who desire to use their fran- 
chise.” 


Compensation Acts 


Considerable debate was occasioned by the 
submission of a resolution instructing the in- 
coming executive to interview the railway 
authorities with a view to arriving at “some 
definite understanding regarding the applica- 
tion and administration of the various Pro- 
vincial Compensation Acts, to the end that 
the railways will go along with the intent, pur- 
pose and spirit of the various Provincial Com- 
pensation Acts.” A number of delegates felt 
that this was a question to be dealt with by 
the Trades and Labour Congress, and the 
convention decided to dispose of the matter 
by forwarding the resolution to the T. & L.C. 
as an indication of the decision of the various 
organizations affiliated with the Division. 

The election of officers resulted in the fol- 
lowing being unanimously returned to office: 
President, R. J. Tallon; vice-president, Frank 
McKenna; secretary-treasurer, Chas. Dickie. 
Winnipeg was again chosen as the next con- 
vention city. 





Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario 


The 26th annual convention of the Labour 
Educational Association of Ontario was 
held in Kitchener on May 24, with about 
80 delegates in attendance. Mr. Otto Boll, 
president of the Kitchener Trades and Labour 
Council, extended a welcome to the delegates. 
Mr. William Varley, president of the associa- 
tion, referred to the increasing membership cf 
the trades unions, and to the organization 
of the automobile workers in Oshawa, with 
4.200 paid-up members, the first organizaticn 
in the auto industry. In Toronto several 
dual unions had been absorbed by the inter- 
national unions. The president also referred 
to the strike of the steel erection workers 
for recognition, and suggested that a resolution 
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be sent to the Federal Government regarding 
the right to organize. 

The executive report dealt largely with the 
question of the proposed provincial labour 
paper. Several of the delegates endorsed the 
Jabour paper proposal, after which all the 
delegates pledged themselves to work for the 
success of the venture. 

The auditors’ report showed the books and 
finances to be in a satisfactory condition. 
During the year the number of affiliations had 
grown from 83 to 138 with a corresponding 
increase In Income. 

Resolutions in favour of the following pro- 
posals were adopted. 

Sale of beer by the glass in Ontario; 

Legislation to protect union labels; 

Extension of the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act to cover mothers with one child; 

Investigation by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of the strike of the Toronto structural 
iron workers; 

Transfer of the control of salaries of postal 
employees from the Civil Service Commission 
to the Federal Government; 

Fixing of a minimum wage of $15 per week 
for boys of 16 to 18 years of age; 

Provision of training in first aid in all 
school grades from senior third upward; 

Continuation by the Dominion Government 
of financial assistance for technical education; 

That the association assist in organizing the 
common labourers throughout the province; 

That the Provincial Government investigate 
accidents in technical schools, and that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board be em- 
powered to compensate students injured in 
these schools; 

Unemployment insurance. 

A resolution from the Women’s Educational 
Federation requesting support for a movement 
in favour of civil marriages was withdrawn 
and referred to the new executive officers, as 
was also a resolution in favour of the appoint- 
ment of women jurors. 

The convention approved of the following 
recommendations of the resolutions commit- 
tee: Enactment of an Old Age Pension Act 
in Ontario; 

Reiteration of the stand of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada on immigration; 

Opposition to dual labour organizations. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rod Plant, Ottawa; vice-president, 
Larry O’Connell, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph T. Marks, Toronto; executive board, 
F. Ackernecht, Kitchener; Geo. Lewis, Tor- 
onto; E. J. Folwell, Belleville; Mayor Wm. 
Stokes, St. Thomas; Colin Cashore, Owen 


Sound; R. Foxcroft, London; H. S. Asseltine, 
Hamilton; Donald Dear, Ottawa, and Wm. 
Guy, Guelph. 

The convention for 1929 is to be held in 
St. Thomas. 





Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union 


The Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union met 
in convention in Port Arthur, Ontario, on 
March 31—April 3. Eleven delegates, repre- 
senting 1,800 members, were present. The 
financial report and the annual report were 
adopted. It was decided that the Vapaus 
should be the official organ for the Finnish 
members of the union. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the 
opinion that the trip of the Secretary-treasurer 
to Soviet Russia “had been of great import- 
ance to the organization in that it had helped 
to strengthen the international ties and had 
brought about greater unity with the economic 
organizations of Europe as well as with the 
left wing movement of the whole world.” 

It was also decided that the union should 
follow plans and resolutions made by those 
within the organization, “as it has been the - 
experience in the past that any interference on 
the part of persons or organizations outside 
of the union had resulted in misunderstand- 
ings.” 

A resolution was adopted proposing that 
more attention be given to the organization 
of general labourers in order to get them into 
the union, especially in those localities where 
the lumbermen must look for other employ- 
ment when the working season in the woods 
closes. It was also decided that more attention 
be given to organizing other nationalities than 
the Finnish, especially the French workers. 

The delegates expressed their appreciation 
of the help given by the Communist Party of 
Canada, it being stated that the aim of the 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union is to work 
in understanding with the party and with 
the Finnish organization, as well as with the 
left wing movement of Canada in general. 





“Transport House” New British Labour 
House 


-The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(United Kingdom) have published an elabor- 
ately illustrated souvenir volume to commem- 
orate the official opening on May 15 of Trans- 
port House, now the home of the union in 
London. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald and 
the general Executive Council of the Union. 
The building is situated on Smith Square, 
Westminster, close to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and is handsome and commodious, in 
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the Georgian style of architecture suited to 
the location. It provides a central home for 
labour in the heart of the administrative dis- 
trict of London, and will serve as the head- 
quarters of the Trade Union Congress and 
Labour Party, the Workers’ Travel Associa- 
tion, the International Textile Workers’ Fed- 
eration, a branch of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Banking Society, Limited, and several 
commercial banking and commercial establish- 
ments. . 

“The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union,” it is stated, “represents an epoch in 
the history of trade unionism in Great Brit- 
ain. It came into being as the result of a 
determined effort to unite the transport work- 
ers and many other workers engaged in the 
producing trades who were organized in vari- 
ous sectional unions of a kindred character, 
the original members being the National 
Union of Dock, Riverside and General Work- 
ers; the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General 
Workers’ Union; Scottish Union of Dock 
Labourers; National Amalgamated Labourers’ 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland; National 
Shipping Clerks’ Guild; National Union of 
Docks, Wharves and Shipping Staffs; Amalga- 
mated Stevedores, Labour Protection League; 
North of England Trimmers’ and Teemers’ 
Association; Labour Protection League (South 
Side) ; Cardiff, Penarth and Barry Coal Trim- 
mers’ Union; Amalgamated Society of Water- 
men, Lightermen’ and Bargemen; Weaver 
Watermen’s Association; Mersey Watermen, 
and Nationel Union of Ships Clerks, Grain 
Weighers aud Coalmeters.” 





Labour Conditions in Tropical Forests 


The International Union of Woodworkers 
recently published at Amsterdam a pamphlet 
describing the unfavourable conditions of 


labour which are stated to exist among the 
lumber workers in the tropical forests of 
Argentine, Brazil and the Dutch East Indies. 
It is intended to serve as the starting point 
of action by trade unions and workers’ politi- 
cal organizations to secure relief for these 
workers, if possible through the agency of 
the International Labour Organization. The 
report states that the most elementary mghts 
of man are trodden under foot by the em- 
ployers in the tropical forests. It is proposed 
that action should be taken to hmit the work- 
ing period to eight hours per day, that wages 
adequate to secure a decent standard of life 
should be paid; that payment of wages in 
credit notes should be prohibited; that hous- 
ing conditions should be made tolerable; that 
safe and sanitary conditions of work should 
be provided; and that the right of associa- 
tion should be recognized. The pamphlet 
points out that in view of the threatening 
shortage of wood supplies in the older timber- 
exporting countries, industrialists are giving 
more and more attention to the timber re- 
sources of the tropical and sub-tropical zones 
and seeking to use these to satisfy the timber 
requirements of the world. At various national 
and international forestry congresses which 
have been held within the last few years, there 
has been lively discussion of the opening up of 
the forests of Latin America, Asia and Africa. 
In view of these projected developments, it is 
not merely the bounden duty of the wood- 
workers of the advanced countries to cham- 
pion the cause of the exploited workers of 
the tropical and sub-tropical countries; it is 
also a case of enlightened selfanterest, for 
these oppressed workers threaten to compete 
more and more with their more fortunate 
fellow-workers in other countries. 





TRADE UNION HOMES AND HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 


N article entitled “Union Homes and 
Health Institutions’ by Herbert A. 
Spence, which appeared in the April issue of 
the Canadian Congress Journal describes the 
provisions made by various trade union 
organizations for their aged and infirm mem- 
bers and also for the care of tubercular mem- 
bers. 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Home—WMr. 
Spence first refers to the Home for aged 
members, erected by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, which 
is being formally opened at this year’s con- 
vention of the Brotherhood. It is situated 
at Lakeland, Florida, the grounds com- 
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prising 1,684 acres, of which 594 were in 
erove trees, and the balance of aitrus and 
vegetable land on which was a large amount 
of merchantable pine. The property was pur- 
chased at a cost of $632,393 initial payment 
being made on December 15, 1923. Subse- 
quently it was considered that a more suit- 
able site was available on the shores of Lake 
Gibson, and it was decided to release 310 
acres of the original purchase, and acquire the 
new tract of 400 acres, making the present 
holdings approximately 1,826 acres. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, the general executive board let the 
contract for the home at a cost of $875,000 
and construction was commenced. The 
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Home has the appearance of a fine hotel, and 
in no way resembles an institution. The 
architecture is of Spanish design, and there 
is accommodation for 400 residents, the build- 
ing being so planned that its capacity may be 
doubled if necessary. Full details of the 
building are given in the Congress Journal. 
The original plans call for the construction of 
a casino, boat house and band shell on the 
lake, and game courts, a croquet and bowling 
green. There are 50,000 citrus trees on the 
estate, and more than 8,000 boxes of fruit 
had been shipped prior to December 1, 1927. 
It is planned to add strawberries and other 
crops in order that eventually the institu- 
tion may become self-supporting. 


Conductors’ Home-—The Home for aged 
and disabled members of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, at Savannah, Georgia, was 
formally dedicated on November 10, 1927. It 
is situated on an island ten miles from the 
city, whose citizens gave one hundred acres of 
land and $20,000 toward the enterprise. The 
Home is an attractive structure of Georgian 
architecture, and represents an investment of 
approximately $350,000, the entire ~ building 
and fittings being constructed by organized 
labour. The main building is 250 feet in 
length with two wings 108 feet deep, contain- 
ing sixty-seven bed-rooms. The second floor of 
one wing is entirely taken up with a com- 
pletely equipped hospital. As a contributing 
factor toward making the Home largely self- 
sustaining, the board of directors purchase:l 
a plantation of 3,650 acres at Albany, Ga., 
peculiarly adapted for the culture of pecan 
trees, of which over 25,000 have been planted. 
with several thousand more to be added. With 
the additional cost of acquiring the plantation 
the total amount expended in building ‘the 
home, clearing and improving and landscaping 
approximated $600,000. 


Brotherhoods’ Home—-A union institution 
of long standing is the Highland Park Home, 
Illinois, which has been functioning for thirty- 
seven years under the joint ownership of three 
of the ‘Transportation Brotherhoods—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen—the Home being operated by a 
board of directors of equal representation from 
the three organizations. The building was re- 
modelled and extended in 1924, and at the 
present time the structure with grounds and 
equipment is valued at over $400,000. The 
main building has four floors, and there is a 
hospital section with sixteen beds. The Bro- 
therhood of Firemen and Enginemen cares 
for its tubercular members by making pro- 
vision whereby those so afflicted have a choice 
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of benefits of $75 per month if they remain 
at home, or of treatment at the nearest sani- 
torilum at the expense of the Brotherhood, 
together with cash benefits of $15 per month 
for personal expenses while confined to the 
institution. Provision is also made for its 
tubercular members by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, which arranges for treat- 
ment, unlimited as to time, in any sanitarium 
to which the member wishes to go. 


Union Printers’ Home—One of the largest 
investments in this phase of union enterprise 
is that involved in building and maintaining 
the home and the sanitarium established by 
the International Typographical Union. The 
cost of this undertaking to May 31, 1923, 
amounted to $2,828,025. It is maintained by 
members of the Union through payment of 
a per capita tax of 40 cents per month. The 
home for the aged, invalid and infirm mem- 
bers is situated on an eminence overlooking 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and * commands 
an extensive view. It is a four storey 
structure of white lava stone with red sand- 
stone trimming 300 feet long by 50 feet wide 
with two wings and contains 190 rooms. 
Because of the prevalence of tuberculosis in 
the printing trade, it was decided in 1896 to 
build in addition a Sanitarium. At first a 
two storey structure was built and in 1904 
an additional floor was added. The demand 
for accommodation increased, and in 1907 a 
building called the “solarium” was built. In 
addition there is a tent colony which has 
aroused wide interest because of its equip- 
ment and service. 


Printing Pressmen’s Home—A somewhat 
similar program has been developed by the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union, which has established a commun- 
ity of institutions known as the “Printing 
Pressmen’s Home,” Tennessee. These institu- 
tions are on an estate of 2,200 acres, and con- 
sist of a sanitarium with accommodation for 
200 tubercular members; a home for aged and 
incapacitated members with accommodation for 
350 members; and a Technical School equip- 
ped with printing presses and machinery 
valued at $580,000, together with an hotel for 
the accommodation of visitors. In order to pro- 
vide additional accommodation for the widows 
and orphans of members, the delegates to the 
1926 tonvention pledged a considerable sum 
of money to be paid over a period of three 
years. 


Stereotypers’ Home—The “Costello home” 
is described as a cottage colony for tubercular 
patients on the outskirts of Denver, Colorado, 
and it is operated by the Denver Local Lodge 
of the International Stereotypers and Elec~ 
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trotypers’ Union of North America. Only 
members in good standing of the Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ Union, suffering from tuber- 
culosis, and whose condition appears to be 
capable of improvement, are admitted to the 
Home. The present value of the institution 
is estimated at $6,500. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers—Mr. Spence re- 
fers to the movement as a sequel to the great 
strike of workers in the cloak and suit trade 
in New York which occurred in 1910. Among 
the clauses in the “protecol of Peace” was 
one establishing a Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, which was to undertake the task of 
setting sanitary standards for the industry and 
to enforce these by its own efforts. In 1919, 
the New York City local branches of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
decided to take over the medical and dental 
clinics established by the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control, and to organize these clinics into 
a separate institution under the name “Union 
Health Center.” For this purpose, the Union 
Sanitarium Association was incorporated, and 
a three storey and basement building located 


at 181 East 17th Street, New York, was pur-~ 


chased. The total investment in the building 
and its equipment on January 1, 1924, was 
$112,456. This Union Health Center operates 
several departments including a health school, 
a health forum, a health exercise class and a 
medical department with its general and special 
clinics, treatments, X-rays and _ laboratories, 
etc. During the early part of 1928, a new regu- 
lation was adopted whereby unemployed mem- 
bers of labour organizations may be treated 
free of charge at the Center if recommended 
by the secretary of their union. It is now pro- 


posed to convert the Union Health Center into 
a Health Center for Organized Labour, and a 
conference to discuss this proposal was held on 
March 30, 1928, at which the various labour 
organizations of New York City were repre- 
sented. 


The Workers’ Unity House is a vacation 
centre, located at Forest Park, Pennsylvania, 
on the shores of a lake, and the enterprise is 
owned and operated by International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. It consists of a 
large house surrounded by twelve cottages, 
and here the members of the union are given 
vacation opportunities with every comfort and 
convenience at low cost. In addition educa- 
tional advantages are provided. 


Locomotive Engineers’ Health Service —One 
of the concluding features of the article is the 
outline given of the health department of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers estab- 
lished under the direction of its insurance and 
health organizations. This department gives 
its membership a health protection service by 
means of periodic urinary analysis in addition 
to giving advice on health questions by a com- 
petent medical adviser. It is stated that be- 
cause of the sedentary nature of an engineer’s 
work the Brotherhood’s insurance department 
found that a large number of their death 
claims arose from preventable diseases which 
could be corrected by proper medical atten- 
tion. 


In addition to the Homes and Sanitariums 
solely owned and controlled under trade union 
auspices, there are a considerable number of 
such institutions which derive a large propor- 
tion of their support from labour organizations. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND APPRENTICESHIP 


A Mechanical Drawing Course 


The following description of a mechanical 
drawing course prepared by Mr. C. H. Mont- 
rose, of the Windsor-Walkerville Technical 
School, appeared in the Windsor Star of May 
26. It will be of interest to mechanical draw- 
ing students and teachers throughout Canada. 

In the technical schools mechanical drawing 
refers to the drawing of lines by the use of in- 
struments to illustrate some work of engineer- 
ing. It has been defined as the universal 
language of the industrial world, a graphical 
language by which the designer enables the 
artisan to construct a piece of work without 
verbal instruction. The writer of this language, 
the draftsman, must be skilled in both reading 
and writing this language, while the artisan 
must be able at least to understand or read it. 
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The work of the draftsman is divided into 
groups. First, there are the designers, who 
have by far the most difficult work to do. 
This is confined to a relatively few highly 
trained and long experienced men possessing 
scientific mathematical and engineering train- 
ing, together with a specialized experience 
gathered in the particular class of mechanism 
to which the designing relates. Second, there 
is the work of the juniors who take instruction 
from the chiefs and elaborate the smaller 
details and complete the drawings. 


The character of the drawings used include 
the general drawings or those which show the 
mechanism complete and the detailed drawings 
which illustrate portions isolated from their 
connections and related parts. The detailed 
drawings contain all the information necessary 
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for their construction whether it be in the 
pattern shop, forging shop, machine shop or in 
the field. | 

Drafting may be divided into two general 
groups, mechanical and architectural, but the 
work of the draftsman is highly specialized even 
in these two groups. In the mechanical group 
the demand is for experts in some one branch 
such as conveying machinery, hydraulic ma- 
chines, electric machinery, automotive equip- 
ment and equipment for industrial plants. In 
the architectural branch the field for specialists 
is equally as large. These are structural steel, 
reinforced concrete, steel sash, architectural 
stone and many other related classes of work 
such as plumbing, heating and ventilating, 
electrical, elevators and escalators. 

Unlike art drawing, a mechanical drawing 
requires no natural intuition although some 
may show a natural adaptability to it. Train- 
ing is the essential qualification coupled with 
a keen observation. The draftsman is limited 
to outline alone in his drawing and must give 
exact and positive information regarding every 
detail of the machine or structure existing in 
his imagination. Thus, drawing to him is 
more than pictorial representation, it is a 
complete graphical language, by whose aid 
he may describe every operation necessary. 
His practical knowledge of shop work, such as 
pattern-making, forging, welding and machine 
shop practice will enable him to do this intel- 
hgibly and expertly. 


The draftsman’s drawing does not show an 
object as it would appear to the eye, conse- 
quently his drawing can be read and under- 
stood only by one trained in the language. 
Thus as the foundation upon which all design- 
ing is based, mechanical drawing becomes 
one of the fundamental courses in a technical 
school. It is not a subject to be learned by 
a comparatively few draftsmen who will be 
professional “writers” of the language, but 
should be understood by all connected with 
or interested in technical industries and the 
training its study gives in quick accurate ob- 
servation and the power of reading description 
from lines is of great value. 


The drawing course, covering four years, was 
laid out primarily to be of help to those boys 
entering the trades but many of our graduates 
have found the training broad enough to 
enable them to accept positions as draftsmen. 
Graduates are employed as mechanical drafts- 
men with the following companies; Motor 
Products, Ford Motor Co., Detroit; Michigan 
Valve Co., Bull Dog Electric Co., Otis 
Klevator Co., Detroit Lubricator, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Kelvinator, Locke 
Pattern Works. Graduates are employed as 
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architectural draftsmen with: Albert J. 
Lothian, Architects; Standard Cut Stone Co., 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Jacques and 
Allaster. 

No drawing of purely an exercise nature 
is offered in the teaching of drawing in the 
school. During the first year all students take 
the same work. A series of graduated prob- 
lems is worked out to give training in the use 
of instruments, scale reading and elementary 
projection. Use of fractions and decimals 
are required in these problems and the cor- 
related work of the various shops is introduced. 

Students are allowed to specialize after the 
first year in either mechanical or architectural 
drawing, along with some related practical 
work. 


Progress in Printing Education 

In an article appearing in a recent issue 
of the Typothete Bulletin, Mr. Fred J. 
Hartman, director of the department of edu- 
cation of the United Typothete of America, 
describes the progress of printing education. 
Less than a quarter of a century ago, he says 
leading men of the printing industry honestly 
believed that not much could be expected 
from schools towards the ‘solution of the 
training problem of that industry. Less than 
ten months ago that same group, almost to 
the man, recommended the action that es- 
tablished a permanent endowment fund of 
$225,000 at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in the interest of printing instruction 
in North America. What caused this radical 
change of front? The answer is a story of 
an industry, basically educational, finding its 
place in the educational sun. Like most 
worth-while movements in education, printing 
education had its beginning outside of the 
organized system. The employer, recognizing 
his time-honoured responsibility to the ap- 
prentice, launched a plan of training that in- 
volved real pioneering, at a large expenditure 
of time, money and effort. A comprehensive 
program was worked out, reaching from the 
apprentice to the executive, that has been 
scarcely duplicated by any other industry. 
The employee, through an organized effort 
within his own ranks, requires each appren- 
tice to take a compulsory course of instruc- 
tion by correspondence, while actually work- 
ing at the job. The manufacturer of printing 
equipment called in the educational and re- 
search specialist and has made a real contri- 
bution to educational advancement. The 
printing trade journal has always been a 
powerful exponent for a better trained ap- 
prentice, craftsman and executive. Just re- 
cently the printing house craftsmen move- 
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ment, made up largely of the shop executives, 
came along with its slogan, “Share Your 
Knowledge,” and is developing an unique 
campaign of education that will have a far- 
reaching effect. In other words, the entire 
printing industry is alert and actively pro- 
moting training in and for the industry. 
When the industry began its training pro- 
gram about twenty years ago, schools of 
printing were almost unknown. There were 
two schools, one in Boston, and another in 
Indianapolis, both private enterprises and in 
no way related to organized education. In 
1912 it is claimed there were fifty-seven school 
printing plants in America. ‘To-day a con- 
servative estimate placed the number at 
twenty-five hundred, nearly all of them a 
part of the organized educational system of 
the country. In the elementary school, print- 
ing is a manual training subject, in the junior 
high school it is a pre-vecational subject, in 
the technical high school and trade school 
it is a vocational subject, in the academic 
high school it is a cultural subject, in the 
normal school it is a teacher-training subject, 


in the college and university it is an engi- 
neering and art subject. It is estimated there 
were no fewer than 150,000 pupils enrolled 
in printing classes in the United States last 
year, or about one to every 165 of the school- 
going population. There are possibly three 
thousand teachers devoting their whole time 
to printing instruction. The investment of 
printing equipment in the schools of printing 
in the country is probably close to twenty 
millions of dollars, 


Printing education to-day is not taking any 
less interest in its training problem, but is 
gradually putting the full weight of its in- 
fluence and helpfulness back of organized 
education. The printing teacher, originally a 
skilled craftsman only, through special train- 
ing and experience in teaching, is rapidly 
rising up to the level of the _ professional 
pedagogue. Printing teachers all over the 
country are organizing into state associations 
and affiliating with the larger educational 
associations such as: the American Vocational 
Association. 


Unemployment Insurance in Germany 


The German Department of Unemployment 
Insurance and Labour Exchanges recently pub- 
lished its first quarterly report of receipts and 
expenditures. The provisions of the act which 
established this department were outlined in 
the Lasour GazettE, October, 1927, page 1059. 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, promul- 
gated on July 16, 1927, came into force October 
1, and the report refers to the last three 
months of 1927. The average number of 
workers contributing was 15,810,000, and the 
average number of persons in receipt of un- 
employment benefit or employed on relief 
work was 780,000. The total number of in- 
sured persons was thus 16,590,000. 

Of the 780,000 persons in receipt of benefit, 
580,000 received ordinary insurance benefits, 
150,000 received emergency allowances, and 
50,000 were employed on relief work. Persons 
in receipt of insurance benefit or emergency 
allowance also receive family allowances in 
respect of persons dependent on them. The 
average number of dependent persons was 
770,000. The average amount of benefit re- 
ceived (per worker) was 76.81 marks. 

The receipts for the quarter amounted to 
196,000,000 marks, of which 190,000;000 was 
iderived from the contributions of insured 
persons and their employers, being equivalent 
to an average monthly payment of 4.02 marks 
per insured person. 


The expenditure for the quarter amounted 
to 146,000,000 marks, of which 122,000,000 went 
in unemployment benefit, 7,000,000 was de 
voted to measures caliculated to prevent or 
reduce unemployment, and 17,000,000 was 
taken up by the cost of administration, in- 
cluding unemployment exchanges. The emer- 
gency relief provided for by the Act and con- 
tributed by the State and local authorities 
amounted to 33,000,000 marks. 

The total assets of the twenty-two district 
offices, through which the Act is administered, 
on December 31, 1927, amounted to 173,000,000 
marks, of which 125,000,000 went to make up 
the National Reserve Fund. 





The Attorney General of the Province of 
‘Alberta has instructed the provincial police 
‘that a better observance of the law in respect 
to Sunday work is to be required in future. 
‘He pointed out that under the extreme wea- 
ther conditions that have prevailed at critical 
‘periods of the past two years considerable 
Jeniency in regard to the Sunday law has been 
exercised, because a certain amount of Sunday 
work was unavoidable. This is not, however, 
to be taken as establishing a precedent, and 
the law still stands. An effort is now being 
made to appeal to the interest and good 
judgment of the general public in the direc- 
tion of better observance of the day of rest. 
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COMMITTER’S REPORT TO PARLIAMENT ON IMMIGRATION INTO 
CANADA 


HE House of Commons Select Standing 
4 Committee on Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion presented a report to the House on June 
6, on the Immigration Act and regulations 


thereunder, and on the general subject of im-— 


migration. In order to remove existing mis- 
apprehensions regarding the admission of in- 
tending settlers the committee give a brief 
summary of the rules now governing immi- 
gration, particularly that from the United 
Kingdom. It is pointed out that emigrants 
from the United Kingdom stand in a specially 
favourable position as compared with emi- 
grants from continental countries, not only 
with regard to general passage rates, but 
particularly with respect to the greatly re- 
duced rates given to agricultural and domestic 
workers from the United Kingdom. In this 
connection the report describes the 3,000- 
Family Scheme, under which the British Gov- 
ernment advances cash to emigrating families 
for stock and equipment, up to a maximum 
of $1,500, the Dominion assisting by way of 
selection, settlement and supervision free of 
charge; and the British-Dominion-Provincial 
Land Settlement Scheme, under which the 
provincial government provides the farm, and 
the British and Canadian governments con- 
tribute as in the 3,000-family scheme. The 
latter scheme has been adopted by two pro- 
vinces and negotiations with a third are now 
being carried on. Mention is made of the ar- 
rangements for the training and placement 
in farm homes of selected boys, who are 
brought out free of charge and placed on 
training farms in Canada at the expense of 
the three governments acting jointly; and of 
the land settlement plan under which the 
British Government advances loans to boys 
who have acquired the necessary experience 
in farm work. As illustrating the special 
efforts put forward to encourage British im- 
migration, it is shown that the Canadian De- 
partment of Immigration spends in this work 
$16.67 for each British immigrant as compared 
with an average cost of 11 cents per head for 
immigrants from the continental countries. 


The committee generally approves of the 
new system of medical inspection of intend- 
ing immigrants before their departure from 
the country of their origin. They recommend 
however that medical examinations of pros- 
pective emigrants, especially those belonging 
to rural districts, should be made by local 
British doctors paid and supervised by the 
Canadian medical authorities. It is recom- 
mended that the existing arrangements for 
encouraging the immigration of juveniles and 


domestics should be continued, and that as- 


sisted passages should be extended to the 
families of immigrants already in Canada. 
The committee proposes that a conference 
between the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments and the steamship companies should 
be held for the purpose of securing a reduc- 
tion in ocean rates to about £10 for each im- 
migrant. The committee also recommend 
that measures be taken to ascertain whether 
the railways will restore the homeseekers’ 
rates in effect prior to the war, making such 
rates effective eastbound as well as west- 
bound. 

The committee further recommend, subject 
to the completion of satisfactory arrangements 
of the provinces, that assistance equal to that 
given by the Briti8h government to British 
emigrant boys be extended by the govern- 
ment of Canada to the Canadian youth who 
are trained in agriculture. 

The following recommendation is made in 
regard to “employment permits”’:—“that let- 
ters of assurance of employment shall state 
the names, addresses, occupations and nation- 
ality of the persons to be admitted and that 
an annual return be made by the Minister of 
Immigration to Parliament within thirty days 
of its meeting, giving particulars of all such 
letters, showing the names of persons so ad- 
raitted, their addresses, occupation and nation- 
ality, the names and addresses of the persons 
who made application for each such admission 
and of any other person who endorsed or 
made favourable representation in support of 
such application.” 

The committee expresses doubt as to the 
practice of giving the railway companies 
special authority to recruit immigrants. 

The report concludes with a recommenda- 
tion to the government to make “an intensive 
study of the possibilities of increasing indus- 
trial and agricultural development in Canada 
with a view to attracting capital and provid- 
ing wider and increased opportunities for em- 
ployment not only for our own people, but for 
our prospective immigrants.” . 

The motion to adopt the report was debated 
in the House of Commons on June 7, and 
was agreed to on division, the report being 
concurred in. 





Canadian airmen have set up a world record 
in their own special line of aerial survey. Some 
200,000 square miles of unexplored territory 
have beem mapped in five years, which is 
equivalent to circling the world eight times 
with a mile-wide strip photographed. 
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REPORT OF CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHILD WELFARE ON 
JUVENILE IMMIGRATION 


HE Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
has recently published under the title, 
“Several Years After,” an analysis of the his- 
tories of a selected group of juvenile immi- 
grants brought to Canada in 1910 and in 1920 
by British emigration societies. The study is 
confined to a group of 400 children arriving in 
Canada at a given time. It is stated that 
“owing to the nature of the problem, the 
inadequacy of information and the attitude of 
certain of the larger Oversea Juvenile Emi- 
gration agencies, it has been impossible to 
make this study as complete, or intensive, as 
it was hoped that it would be. It has afforded 
a discerning glimpse, rather than an intensive 
examination, or survey, of a cross-section of 
this movement.” 


Findings—Among the twenty-four findings 
or conclusions of the report are the following: 

For children who are physically and ment- 
ally sound, industrious and ambitious, and 
have developed normal moral stamina and self- 
control, life in Canada offers greater oppor- 
tunities than in Great Britain at the present 
time, but for those not so equipped, even with 
all the safeguards provided, migration and set- 
tlement in this country is a hazardous under- 
taking. 

The best work that has been done in this 
field is that being carried on by the smaller 
units operating in a limited area, with a super- 
intendent thoroughly familiar and sympathetic 
with Canadian conditions and attitudes, or 
working with and through a Canadian com- 
mittee. 

The largest units engaged in the work have 
been responsible, to a great extent, for the 
criticism directed against this form of immi- 
gration, the number of runaways, misplace- 
ments, early disappearances and deportations 
conspicuous among the wards. of the larger 
agencies. 

There has been an undoubted addition to 
Canadian social problems through this form 
of migration; this addition cannot be express- 
ed by any fixed percentage, and while not 
typical of the whole movement, has occurred 
in a greater proportion than the Oversea 
Juvenile Emigration Societies suggest. 

The majority of the boys are more inclined 
to and adapted for industrial than agricultural 
work, and ultimately secure positions in the 
cities and towns. 

Rarely has there been any demand for child- 
ren for legal adoption, even when very young 
children were being brought to Canada. 


The demand is primarily for children, who 
will “help,” “chore” or “work about the place,” 
and in the past many young children were 


-exploited, while those, a little older, were 


frequently over-worked. 

For the most part, little effort has been 
made to fit the individual children to their 
foster homes. The emphasis has been rather 
on finding a child for the home than a home 
for the child. 

Generally - speaking the Oversea Juvenile 
Emigration agencies do not allow an adequate 
measure of control of Canadian work to the 
Canadian branches; on the part of some 
agencies there is discernible a spirit of antag- 
onism and antipathy towards any measure of 
Canadian control in the matter of policy in 
the Canadian end of this work. 

There is also discernible in some cases a 
disregard of Canadian administration and of 
Canadian standards and opinions in the child 
welfare field. 

Recommendations —The main recommen- 
dations contained in the report were as fol- 
lows: 

1. More adequate safeguards should be pro- 
vided for the selection of juvenile immigrants 
overseas. 

2. More adequate safeguards should be pro- 
vided for the handling of the children in 
Canada. 

3. Steps should be taken to develop better 
contact and understanding between Old Coun- 
try and Canadian interests. 

4. The movement should be frankly recog- 
nized as one of supplying agricultural and 
household help in Canada and should be 
limited to children suitable for that purpose. 

5. The legal status as to the guardianship 
of the children in Canada should be deter- 
mined. 

6. The migration of the better type of British 
young people should be developed as a hope- 
ful and constructive solution of Canada’s 
need for increased population. 





The Bureau of Statistics and Information of 
the State of New York reports that 145 work- 
ers died from industrial accidents during April. 
This number included five women and three 
children. Infection following accidents caused 
seventeen deaths during the month. Some of 
these accidents were serious in themselves, 
such as fracture, but most of them were minor 
injuries, such as cuts or bruises. Failure to 
take care of them properly allowed infection 
to set jn, resulting in the worker’s death. 
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TRUSTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


CHAPTER on “Trusts and Trade As- 

sociations” in the recent British publi- 
cation “ Britain’s Industrial Future’”(1) is 
important as indicating changing attitudes in 
Great Britain toward the question of govern- 
ment control or regulation of industry. The 
general subjects treated are indicated in the 
following headings of its five sections: The 
Condition of British Industry, The Organiza- 
tion of Business, Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Development, National Finance. 

The following summary is given of the chap- 
ter on Trusts and Trade Associations, which 
forms part of the section on the Organization 
of Business:— 


“1. The Problem of Monopoly—The_in- 
stinctive public distrust of monopolies is 
well founded, because it is competition which 
has passed on to the consuming public, in the 
form of low prices, the results of industrial 
and economic progress. It is, however, use- 
less to-day to attempt to restore the old con- 
ditions of competition, which often involved 
waste of effort and prevented full advantage 
being taken of large-scale production. In 
modern conditions some degree of monopoly 
is, IN an Increasing number of industries, in- 
evitable, and even quite often desirable in 
the interests of efficiency. The progression 
from purely private Individualistic enter- 
prises to the Public Concern is a gradual one. 
We must try to find room for large-scale 
semi-monopolistic private concerns. A mon- 
opoly, held in check by its vulnerability 
against concerted action by consumers, may 
serve the public well and offer many of ihe 
advantages of free competition simul- 





(1) “ Britain’s Industrial Future, being the Report 
of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry,’’ published by Ernest 
Benn, Limited, London, England, 1928, 2s. 6d. net. 
A brief summary of this report was given in the 
Lasour GazettE, March, 1928, page 276. 


taneously with the economies of concentra- 
tion. But publicity is the necessary condition 
for the right use by the consumer of his ulti- 


mate weapons. 


“2. We recommend, therefore, that large 
Public Companies controlling more than 50 
per cent of a product within Great Britain 
should be registered as a Public Corporation 
and should be subjected to specially stringent 
provisions of publicity. 


(i) It should be subject to inspection by 
the Board of Trade, with power to the 
latter to report. 


(ii) In the event of abuses coming to light, 
the procedure of investigation and con- 
trol recommended by the Committee on 
Trusts should be followed, including the 
establishment of a Trust Tribunal. 


‘3. International Cartels —International Car- 
tels should not be indiscriminately attacked. 
But they are capable of developing into dan- 
gerous monopolies, and should be _ closely 
watched. The best remedy against the abuse 
of such agreements is, as in the case of Na- 
tional Agreements, full publicity. 


“4, Trade Associations—Where a trade As- 
sociation comprises more than 50 per cent of 
a trade or industry it should, generally speak- 
ing, be incorporated and be subjected to 
special rules as to publicity and the prepara- 
tion of statistics. On the other hand, since 
cases may arise where a small minority of 
any industry may legitimately be required 10 
conform to the rules which the majority 
have imposed on themselves, we recommend 
that, in special cases and subject to special 
safeguards, an Incorporated Trade Associa- 
tion should be allowed to apply for the As- 
sociation rules to be enforced throughout the 
industry.” 





“FACTORS IN INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY ” 


Reports on a Survey of Industries by British Committee on Industry 
and Trade 


HE Committee on Industry and Trade ap- 
pointed by the Labour Government of 
Great Britain in 1924 to inquire into and re- 
port upon the conditions and prospects of 
British industry and commerce recently pub- 
lished the second part of their report, entitled 
“Further Factors in Industrial and Commer- 
cial Efficiency,” of which the first part ap- 
peared early in 1927. This committee also 


issued, in 1926, a “Survey of Industrial Rela- 
tions,” which was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTs, June, 1926, page 582. 


Factors in Industrial Efficiency 


Part I of the report on “Factors in Indus- 
trial and Commercial Efficiency” published in 
1927, opens with a chapter on the structure of 
industry, beginning with an account of com- 
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binations among manufacturers and commer- 
cial organizations. The history of this move- 
ment in Great Britain is given, with reference 
to similar conditions in France, Germany and 
the United States, and to international com- 
binations. This chapter contains also a brief 
account of the history and present standing 
of the co-operative movement in Great Britain, 
and of joint stock companies. 

The next subject dealt with is industrial train- 
ing and recruitment. This chapter was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrer, April, 1927, page 
412. “Standardization” is the subject of the 
next chapter, an account being given of the 
standard units of measurement of govern- 
mental and voluntary standards now in ex- 
istence, with mention of the position of in- 
dustrial standardization in the Dominion and 
in other countries, including the simplifica- 
tion movement in the United States. Another 
chapter describes the assistance given by the 
state to industrial research work since the 
establishment of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in 1916, and reviews 
the work of the research associations and other 
existing agencies for this purpose. The British 
Institute of Industrial Art contributes a memo- 
randum on the present position of British in- 
dustries in respect of industrial art. Special 
post-war difficulties are discussed in another 
chapter and Part I concludes with a collection 
of material on the profits of industry and 
trade, national savings and charges upon in- 
dustry, the latter heading comprising local 
rates, social charges (i.e. for health and un- 


employment insurances and workmen’s com- 


pensation), and railway transport. 


“New Factors” 


The new volume describing “New Factors 
in Industrial Efficiency” completes the series 
of general memoranda contained in Part I, 
the subjects dealt with including industrial 
output, costs of production and distribution, 
over capitalization in industry, transport facili- 
ties, industrial fluctuations, and public trading 
enterprise. The volume also includes an in- 
troduction by the committee which covers the 
contents of the parts of the report which are 
to appear in the future, consisting of special 
surveys of particular industries. 


The first subject discussed by the commit- 
tee is industrial output and power, with special 
reference to the preliminary results of the 
Third Census of Production, taken in 1924, 
most of which have now been published. The 
committee point out that the increase in the 
average volume (as distinct from money 
value) of net output per head between 1907 
(the date of the only previous complete cen- 
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sus) and 1924 was relatively slight, in spite of 
an increase of about 75 per cent in the power 
capacity at the disposal of industry in the in- 
terval. Some of the possible reasons for this 
disappointing result are discussed. 

The slow increase in productivity per head 
of the population is found to contrast un- 
favourably with the marked increase in the 
United States during the past twenty years. 
The low figure is partly accounted for by the 
inclusion of the coal mining industry in the 
British estimate of production per head. 

The next chapter deals with the cost of 
production. Taking first the comparison of 
total costs in the pre-war and post-war year, 
the committee find a very wide range of 
divergence, both as between different indus- 
tries and within the same industry; but it ts 
possible to infer that the average rise of in- 
dustrial costs in the great exporting trades be- 
tween 1913 and 1925 has been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 80 to 90 per cent. Looking at 
the differences between examples from different 
industries, it is found that the total costs, as 
compared with 1913 (—100), range from 120 
(heavy oil engines) and 183 (blasting ex- 
plosives) to 275 (Egyptian cotton spinning). 
Of the groups of trades, the textile group, 
with an average of 225, shows much the highest 
rise; while shipbuilding (147), iron and steel 
(162), general engineering (166)), and chem- 
icals (174), show the lowest rates of increase. 

The committee next analyze the figures re- 
lating to wages costs. They note first the 
widely different percentages of total cost of 
production which are represented by wages of 
labour employed (directly or indirectly) on 
production in different industries, and in 
different undertakings belonging to the same 
industrial group. The figures indicate that, in 
the cost accounts of the great exporting trades 
as a whole, the average proportion borne to 
total cost by the wages of labour employed 
directly or indirectly on production is in the 
neighbourhood of 30 to 40 per cent (not in- 
cluding the element of wages contained in 
other items of cost, such as materials). The 
highest percentage found for any important 
industry in 1925 was that for coal mining 
(70.7). Among the lowest percentages were 
coke (about 9) and basic pig iron (10), the 
predominant reason in these cases being the 
high proportion of cost due to raw materials. 

The committee then inquire into the move- 
ment of labour costs as between 1913 and 
1925, both absolutely and in relation to the 
movement of total costs. They find that, on 
the average, the wages cost of production in 
the instances examined has increased in the 
interval by about 90 per cent. In the group 
comprising the coal, iron and_ steel, ship- 
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building, and general engineering trades the 
increase has been somewhat less (between 80 
and 85 per cent); while the textile and clothing 
groups show increases between 90 and 115 
per cent, and the chemical group (including 
dyes, explosives, and soap) comes highest 
with an increase of 129 per cent. 

The committee in discussing the increase in 
the “real” cost of labour finds a partial ex- 
planation in the reduction in the length of 
the working week which occurred between 
1913 and 1924. This reduction ini hours of 
labour averaged about 10 per cent, and “gen- 
erally speaking it seems clear that it has not 
been fully offset by increased productivity per 
hour.” The cost of salaries per unit of output 
was found to have doubled or trebled its 
amount during the same period. 

As regards costs of distribution, the figures 
given by the committee suggest that, subject 
to wide deviations in individual commodities 
and trades, about a third of the retail price 
of commodities goes to the wholesale and re- 
tail distributors, and the remainder to the 
producers and transport agencies. 


Labour Conditions in Canadian 


The Minister of Railways and Canals, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons 
on May 28, as to working conditions in the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, gave 
the following information :— 


The rates of pay for British mercantile 
marine steamers, similar in type and tonnage 
to the ships of the Canadian national steam- 
ships, were taken as a guide, but increases 
were added thereto when fixing the wage 
scales of the Canadian national steamships. 

Officers whose services are satisfactory are 
assured of continuous employment, except 
when steamers are laid up. Officers are given 
leave, which is mutually arranged and taken 
either wholly or in parts, to suit the con- 
venience of the company and ship. 

Sailors are paid off at the end of each 
vovage, and if they do not care to remain in 
port until the ship’s next date of departure, 
they are given the privilege of joining an- 
other ship, if one is available. 

The ship’s articles contain a victualling scale 
similar to that of the British Board of Trade, 
but in practice the officers and crew are vic- 
tualled on a better scale, which has given 
general satisfaction. 

A few complaints have been received from 
some members of the crews sailing from Van- 


couver, but after investigation it was found - 
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On the subject of the general effects of over- 
capitalization on costs and prices, and gener- 
ally on the successful conduct of industrial 
enterprise, the committee reach the conclusion 
that “the evils so widely attributed to over- 
capitalization are very real azd_ serious; 
though not of the kind commonly supposed.” 
They proceed to discuss what, in their opinion, 
are the actual effects of over-capitalization. 
In a chapter dealing with industrial fluctua- 
tions, the committee remark that the course 
of the economic history of the last 100 years 
has been largely dominated by periodic wave 
movements, or “trade cycles,” and, while 
taking due account of the part played in such 
cycles by monetary causes, they show that 
psychological causes occupy a very important 
place. They urge the immense importance of 
taking all practicable steps to diminish the 
causes of “irrational aberrations of judgment,” 
by providing the most complete and accurate 
information bearing on the trend and prospects 
of productive activity. , 


Government Merchant Marine 


that such complaints had no foundation and 
were the result of some petty grievance of 
the men with the officers. No complaints of 
any kind have been received from members 
of the crews sailing from Atlantic coast ports. 





The welfare activities of the organizations 
comprised in the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies during the year 1927 are detailed in 
the annual report of the Council, recently 
received in the Department. A review of the 
work of this body appeared in the Lasour 
GazeTTE for May, 1925, pages 464-466. For 
the purpose of co-ordinating various social 
efforts, the existing organizations are amal- 
gamated in a Financial Federation. The chief 
objects of the Montreal Cotincil of Social 
Agencies are to promote co-operation in meet- 
ing problems of common interest, to develop 
plans for social betterment, and to create an 
intelligent public opinion as to social prob- 
lems. The campaign fund, collected annually 
by the Financial Federation, amounted to 
$514,767.29 in 1927, and this sum was appor- 
tioned among the 31 agencies forming the 
main organization. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


- Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Eleventh Session of the International 

Labour Conference opened in Geneva on 

May 30 and continued into June. The Con- 

ference was still in session as the present is- 

sue was going to press. It is hoped to deal 

fully in the next issue with the proceedings 
of the Conference in a special article. 


Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office 


The 39th Session of the Governing Body 


of the International Labour Office was de- 
voted mainly to the consideration of two im- 
portant questions: first, the procedure for 
the revision of conventions im general and 
the special proposal of the British Govern- 
ment for revision of the Hours Convention, 
and, secondly, the budget of the Organiza- 
tion for 1929. 

As regards the general question of the re- 
vision of Conventions, the discussion turned 
mainly on the desirability or otherwise of 
limiting the scope of any possible amend- 
ments to conventions. The Governing Body 
eventually arrived at decisions which would 
enable it, after consulting the governments 
of the states members, to define the precise 
points to be considered by the conference. 
The British proposal with regard to the 
amendment of the Hours Convention was 
briefly considered, but, on the suggestion of 
the British Government representative, any 
decision on it was postponed to the next 
session of the Governing Body. 

The budget of the Organization for 1929 
was fixed, after thorough examination, at 
8,657,280 francs; deducting the estimated re- 
ceipts from sales of publications, the amount 
to,be contributed by the fifty or more states 
members is 8,487,280 franes. This figure 
represents an increase on the amount for the 
current year, mainly due to the holding of 
two conferences in 1929, to automatic in- 
creases under various headings, and to in- 
crease of staff occasioned by the growth of 
the work of the office, particularly in , re- 
spect of ratification of conventions and of 
translation. In considering the estimates, the 
Governing Body and its finance committee 
were guided by the principle laid down some 
time ago that it was their duty “to give to 
the Office, as a living organism, the means 
required for its natural development, with- 
cut imposing on the States a burden incom- 
patible with the obligation to economize 
which rests upon them.” 


- for the 


Report on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Coal Mines 


The International Labour Office has com- 
pleted its enquiry into wages and hours of 
work in coal mines. The report embodies 
in a volume of some 300 pages the first com- 
plete attempt ever made to compare, on an 
international basis, the remuneration and 
hours of labour of miners. 

The inquiry was undertaken as the result 
of a resolution of the seventh session (1925) 
of the International Labour Conference. It 
was conducted throughout under the super- 
vision of a special committee of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Office, consisting of two rep- 
resentatives of each group—governments, em- 
ployers and workers. 
obvious difficulty, having regard to the great 
variety of. methods employed in different 
countries to calculate the length of the un- 
derground workers’ working day, and also to 
the divergent conceptions of what constitutes 
wages. The scientific services of the Office, 
however, have succeeded in reducing the dif- 
ferent interpretations to a common denomi- 
nation, and arriving at statistics which are 
properly comparable. 

The report contains complete information, 
chief coal-producing countries of 
Europe and for the year 1925, as to the 
average hours of labour, the total earnings of 
coal miners, the total number of shifts worked 
and lost, the average number of workers 
employed, and finally the total and average 
output of coal, and, on the basis of this ex- 
tensive material, calculates and compares the 
real wages of miners in the various countries 
and their earnings per ton of coal produced. 
Supplementary information is given in ap- 
pendices for non-European countries, and for 
the years 1926 and 1927, which, for reasons 
of method, could not be included in the com- 
parative study. 


Improvement of International Labour 
Statistics 


Tribute is paid to the statistical work of 
the International Labour Office in Part II of 
the “Survey of Industries” recently issued by 
the Committee on Industry and Trade set up 
by the British (Labour) Government in 1924. 
(This report is reviewed on page 631). 

In a passage dealing with international sta- 
tistical information, the report says:— 

“The statistics produced by the Ministry of 
Labour have already been, and will continue 
to be, influenced by the exchanges of views and 
the decisions of the three International Con- 


The task was one of . 
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ferences of Labour Statisticians convened by 
the International Labour Office in October 
1923, April 1925, and October 1926. In the 
main these Conferences recommend methods 
of collection, treatment and publication similar 
to those already in use in this country, 
but where methods different from the British 
method were recommended, changes are being 
and will be made in British methods to bring 
them into line with the agreed international 
standard whenever that can be done without 
impairing the domestic utility of British labour 
statistics. 


“The International Labour Office has done 
much to make easy of access, so far as pos- 
sible in a comparable form, the principal labour 
statistics of the leading industrial countries. 
Its publications provide valuable surveys of 
international labour statistics which were not 
formerly available, and its periodical issues of 
overseas labour informatfon enable develop- 
ments in regard to labour matters abroad to 
be conveniently followed. In addition, the re- 
commendations of the three international Sta- 
tistical Conferences appear to have had valu- 
able results in stimulating other countries to 


improve and extend the collection and publi- 
cation of social. statistics.” ; 


Referring to the International List of Causes 
of Death, the report states that:— 


“The Department of the Registrar General 
for England and Wales has been in touch with 
the International Labour Office regarding the 
establishment of an improved industrial clas- 
sification for international purposes.” 


Occupation and Health 


Two further instalments of the Encyclo- 
paedia of Hygiene, pathology and _ Social 
Welfare entitled “Occupation and Health”, 


-published by the International Labour Office, 


have just been issued, dealing with the point 
of view of labour, industry and ‘trade. They 
cover the following subjects: Electricity (In- 
dustrial Hazards Caused By); Flax and Linen 
Industry; Phosphoretted Hydrogen; Goggles; 
Hemp Manufacture; Odours; Arsenobenzol; 
Artificial Flowers; Artists; Liftmen; Stone 
Industry; Sulphate of Soda; Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen; Nitrogen; Aminophenols; Anisidi- 
nes; Anthraquinone; Antimonjuretted Hy- 
drogen and Apoatropine. 





Wages and Hours of Labour in Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labour and Industry 
of Pennsylvania recently published a special 
bulletin on “Union Scale of Wages and Hours 
of Labour, 1926,” containing numerous tables 
and charts. All trades taken collectively as 
of May 15, 1926, show an average hourly wage 
rate of $1:002. This is a 3-4 per cent higher 
rate than in 1925, a 5:5 per cent increase over 
1924, 13 per cent above the 1923 rate, 17-3 
per cent more than in 1922, and 11-6 per cent 
higher than the average rate in 1921. With 
the exception «of the building trades there 
are only 14 instances where rates for indivi- 
dual trades exceed the $1-002 average. 


An analysis of the hours of labour reveals 
that out of 1,131 rates examined, 893, or 79 
per cent, specify 8 hours or less as the maxi- 
mum working day; 183, or 16-2 per cent, per- 
mit 9 hours or more than 8 per day; and in 
only 55 instances, or 4:8 per cent, was the 
maximum fixed at 10 or more than 9 hours 
per day. Not a single agreement permitted 
work in excess of 10 hours per day. The 
44-hour week is not so generally observed 
as the 8-hour day. A Saturday half-holiday in 
effect all the year was observed in only 37:7 
per cent of the schedules. In many cases, 
however, a Saturday half-holiday is provided 
during the summer months. 


The report expresses the opinion that “any 
radical changes from the existing general wage 
levels seem very remote. In the light of the 
recent favourable consideration given the 5- 
day, 40-hour week it will be interesting to 
learn whether the revision of the union agree- 
ments in 1927 will not be based primarily upon 
hours of labour rather than upon wage rates.” 


A ballot of the miners in Nottinghamshire, 
England, was taken on May 6 for the purpose 
of ascertaining which of two unions they 
wished to represent them in trade union nego- 
tiations in the future. The contending unions 
were the Notts Miners’ Industrial Union (the 
Spencer Union), which was recognized and 
supported by the employers, and, on the other 
hand, the Notts Miners’ Association, the old- 
er union. ‘The vote of the men was as follows: 
For the Notts Miners’ Federation, 32,277; for 
the Notts Industrial Union, 2,533. The Notts 
owners having declared that the miners were 
free to join whichever union they preferred, the 
General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, it is stated, will now ask for the formal 
recognition by the owners of the Notts 
Miners’ Association. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING APRIL 


J‘HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in April was 6,504. An employ- 
ment index number is maintained, based on 
the number of workers employed by such 
firms in January, 1920, as 100; 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 


who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,642. It should be understood 
that the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, no 
figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
63 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1928, as Reported by 
the Employers making Returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 6,504 firms who reported a 
decidedly upward movement in employment 
on May 1; the payrolls of these employers 
were increased by 36,070 persons to 883,047 
on the date under review, when the index, 
reflecting the gain of over 4 per cent, rose to 
105.5, as compared with 101.1 on April, and 
with 100.6, 94.3, 90.8, 91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 
84.1 on May 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. There was there- 
fore, an increase in employment of practically 
5 per cent as compared with the same date last 
year. The accompaying chart shows the 
favourable situation as compared with 1927 
and earlier years of the record. 


Manufacturing, construction and transport- 
ation recorded the most pronounced improve- 


ment, but large gains were also noted in min-. 


ing, trade, services and communications. On 
the other hand, there was seasonal curtailment 
in logging. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 577 firms reported 67,386 employees, or 
2,146 more than in their last return. This 
gain exceeds that indicated on May 1 last 
year, when the index was slightly lower. 
Manufacturing (especially in fish-preserving 
plants), mining and construction showed the 


greatest advances on the date under review, 
while transportation and logging were season- 
ally slacker. 


Quebec—General improvement was recorded 
in Quebec, according to 1,410 employers with 
243,273 workers, as against 234,137 in the 
preceding month. Large increases were 
made in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction and maintenance, and there were 
smaller gains in services, trade, mining, com- 
munications and logging, those in the last- 
named being due to river drives. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on the 
corresponding date a year ago, although the 
increase then was larger. 


Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1928, was the largest reported on that date 
since the record was begun in 1920; 13,746 
persons were added to the working forces of 
the 2,972 co-operating firms, who had 375,200 
employees. Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation registered the most pronounced 
gains, but the movement was also upward in 
mining, communications and some other in- 
dustries, while logging was seasonally slacker. 
The situation was decidedly better than on 
May 1 in any other year since 1920. 

Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade, communications, services and 
construction showed heightened activity, the 
advances in the last-named being most 
marked. Statements were tabulated from 
846 employers, whose staffs rose from 109,992 
on April 1, to 117,395 on the date under review. 
This expansion was greater than on May 1 of 
any other year of the record. 
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British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was more pronounced than 
in the spring of 1927, when the index was 
lower. An aggregate payroll of 79,793 workers 
was indicated by the 699 firms furnishing data, 
who had 76,154 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, logging, ‘transportation and 
construction were decidedly busier, the great- 
est advances taking place in the last-named. 
Coal mining, on the other hand, was slacker. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed considerably increased 
activity Montreal and Toronto firms adding 
the largest numbers to their staffs. 


Toronto —Manufacturing, transportation and 
construction reported important increases in 
personnel in Toronto, according to data 
furnished by 847 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 109,777 persons as compared with 
107,426 at the beginning of April. This ex- 
pansion resulted in a higher level of employ- 
ment than in the spring of any other year 
since 1922, when data for this city were first 
compiled. j 

Ottawa—Lumber mills and _ construction 
registered the bulk of the improvement in 
Ottawa, where the advances considerably ex- 
ceeded those noted on May 1 of previous 
years of the record. Statistics were tabulated 
from 137 firms employing 12,079 persons, com- 
pared with 10,620 in the preceding month. The 
index was at the maximum in the record for 
this city. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Montreal—tTransportation, construction and 
manufacturing recorded the greatest advances 
in Montreal, where 761 employers added 4606 
workers to their payrolls, bringing them to 
120,280 at the beginning of May. Somewhat 
smaller increases were indicated on the cor- 
responding date last year, when the index 
stood at 100.6, as compared with 104.5 on 
May 1, 1928. 

Quebec-—Statements were tabulated from 
102 firms with 10,534 employees, as against 
10,101 on April 1; most of the improvement 
took place in transportation. The gain in- 
volved more workers than that recorded on 
May 1, 1927, when the index was lower. 
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Hamilton—A combined working force of 
30,908 persons was reported by the 210 co- 
operating employers, who had 30,296 on April 
1. Manufacturers were busier, as was con- 
struction. Employment was in greater volume 
than in the corresponding month of 1927, 
when the expansion indicated was on a smaller 
scale. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Considerable improvement was shown in the 
Border Cities, chiefly in automobile factories, 
but also in construction. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 132 firms with 15,842 workers, com- 
pared with 14,614 in the preceding month. 
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Employment was more active than in any 
other month of the record. 


Winnipeg —Construction, manufacturing and 
trade reported the most noteworthy expansion 
in Winnipeg; 301 employers in that city added 
1,182 persons to their staffs, bringing them to 
29,737 on May 1. The situation was much 
more favourable than on the corresponding 
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date last year, when somewhat smaller gains 
were indicated. 


Vancouver.—Construction, transportation 
and manufacturing registered the most pro- 
nounced increases in Vancouver, where 258 
firms employed an aggregate working force 
of 26,851 persons, compared with 25,878 on 
April. The index was higher than ‘at the 


Note.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920100 in every case. The 
“Relative Weight” in Table I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the 
indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date 


under review. 


Taste I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 








~- Canada 


94-5 





y 
Relative weight of employment by Districts 
and in manufacturing as at May 1, 1928...... 


Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
87-5 80-8 83-6 86-6 90-1 
83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 
90-0 90:3 91-6 90-4 97-5 
86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 
83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 
82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 
84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 
88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 
90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 
90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 
90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 
86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 
88-3 97°6 91-6 91-4 104-0 
83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 
79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 
78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 
79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 
81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 
83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 
86:6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 
90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 
99-4 101-1 91°8 95-9 108-0 
92-2 101-1 90°8 97-3 112-2 
88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 
88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 
85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 
83°5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 
84-4 90:7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
85-1 92°6 88-1 90-7 103-6 
88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
84-7 95°7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120°8 
96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 
85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 
86-8 100-9 94-0 95°9 104-8 
87-2 99-2 94°3 94°8 108-3 
89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
92-2 112-8 101°5 107-2 118-9 
100-5 115-0 102°3 111-5 122-9 
100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 
100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
96:3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 
89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 
88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 
86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 
86-4 106°6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
86-9 105°8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
87-7 104-1 99°5 102-6 112-7 
90-3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
7:6 27-6 42-5 13°3 9-0 
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~ 
TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 


1923 
Mays) Seen, Sete: S828 7, | Sco eee 88-1 94-8 RN ee pes 86-3 91-8 
1924 
DY Ee) Ca ae el 92 Siena meee 85-6 98-3 bE i ie PR Bo! 83-0 102-2 
1925 ; : 
Mia “lage. ae fee 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 LOA ee ee ge 85-4 104-0 
1926 
Jang lsd) fee ee 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Feby 1 eaecie oes eee 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Marilee, eet hee 5 89-6 92-3 87-1 85°3 88-5 100°5 90-8 107-6 
Aprik 1): Beate esac 93+1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
Mayall chants teecenctes 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
JUNG cays hb aren doe 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
OLY! Leen eet eres 104-5 101°6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115°3 
AUS len eee ae 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Dept. lt ene een 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Oct. Tec. seer eee cen 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INOV heer eee 103 +3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103°7 117-4 
OC. Lt ways Beret 100°6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
19 
Jani diese oom 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
Rebs 1: ee cs eet eus we 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
1 ES ad BRN Oe a wR 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
AprilAlcics. pestene ns 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96°3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
AY sled sche oe 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
Ti evel We Os ee sh 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
July deesohs Meee 104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
ANGE DA nenkateeet is 104-8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120°8 
MO ptowlen 2 Jac ciee wees 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86°5 107-4 118-7 
OLE REED sein sete clea wasn: 107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
Nov ithe eee 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
Dec ore  aeh aa 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
1 
EES len semeatiress ace? ae 5 Gr 97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
dis) oe | Se eet tae See 99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
Mariner. a. ob sae: ste Oe 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 114-5 
VA prilwlig sey Sept se ae ae 100°5 106-7 97-5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 116-1 
Ei de hie eed Sy, aie 104-5 111-5 99-7 113-4 99-7 136-9 106-2 121-1 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at May 1, 1928... 13-6 1-2 12-4 1-4 3-5 1-8 3:4 3:0 





Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
—leeeele__— es 











Manu- Com- Trans- | Construc- 
— factures | Logging | Mining | munica- | portation tion Services | Trade Total 
tions 

1923 
May heer: ot. Saar 90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
May eSaey SAR Beceas 87-7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 

i : 
May Seen 3 suitotenaicteses Bae 86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 

1 
JANE PG ode RD char &. 83-2 71:6 96-5 111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 
Be: WHE oc. 2 do pee Soe ae 85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 90-7 
Mar sie ce Vaya ee 2 Sta. 87-7 77-0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96-6 91-5 
Aprile | cca mee eee ks 89°3 43-9 88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 
MIVA S fee sted aes lays. dc 91-3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94-3 
June: £84 cos skeedor the «oe ke 93°9 53-4 92-3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 101-0 
July. Aes eae 95°3 44-3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 
Aug Rt 2). 24. ee ee 95-8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 104-2 
OPES an. thee aco be 96-9 37-0 97-2 120-1 1134 217-6 132-2 98-9 104-9 
Oct hit 0... ne 96-7 45-9 100-4 120°3 116-3 206-8 126-7 101-8 105-2 
NOV SEs ork Cee ee 94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 102-8 
Dec Abahey RNR: e 93-8 77-1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 101-1 
JaneLM 7 sors Rates oe me 87-5 75°4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 94-8 
Melo Qiitess: Ae eee, ron toes 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 95-4 
Mars tr... stae Mette on eo eds 92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 96-3 
April icc) 8 SARE cere oe 93-8 47°5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 96-2 

Chis be peers Se a ctlonee sche 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 100°6 

SUNG NOS i's ater: aie AM ways 7 Se 98°8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 105-9 
July PR ee ee ee 98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 115°9 235-1 135°4 106-8 108-4 
AUG ASS: RES te EEE |. erie 98-9 37-8 104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 109-2 
DOD GELS: uicrm be oe he ee oe 98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109°3 109-7 
OCR Sih Bae coe 98-3 53°8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110°3 109-0 
IN OFGEL S.. «ic, caves Maes 97-0 756 106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112°8 107°5 
Dec Bea ta aes BS ee oor 96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 106-8 
Jan’ DAR «Gotoh. MOS ook oe 90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 99-5 
SDN cc. sank «Rebecca 94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110-9 100-8 
UENO Nee i 96-8 88-4 106-5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 101-4 
A EMAL es ssp crease ithe Rtehata tots a 98-5 48-9 104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 101-1 
IMD Vleet, Seno ates toe oes 100-7 43-5 106-4 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 105:°5 


Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
is Sagal bapa Phorm tas a eeag 56-8 2-1 5-4 2-9 12-7 
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beginning of May a year ago, when the trend 
was also upward. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed an 
important gain at the beginning of May; 


4,020 establishments reported 502,031 workers, 
compared with 491,158 in the preceding month. 
The largest advances were in iron and steel 
works and in lumber mills, where they were of 
a seasonal character; but pronounced ex- 
pansion also took place in the fish-packing, 
pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








Industries 1Relative | May 1, 
Weight 1928 
Manufacturing................... 56-8 100°7 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 105-1 
Fiurana productsen . ac: clases ed ome “1 76°3 
Leather and products............ 2-0 80:4 
Lumber and products............ 5-5 98-7 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-3 104-9 
HIUEMTGUE Otcsrcmic es ocicle « ow cretion 1-0 98-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 84-9 
Musical instruments.............. 3 63-1 
Plant products—edible........... 2-9 93°5 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 117-8 
Pulpiand papers... csce deh aceieot 3°5 131-2 
Paper products. .....<-ccesecee 8 100°8 
Printing and publishing........ 2-6 108-4 
Rubberiproducts? .sssc% oeses sarees 1-8 107-5 
Textile products e620. 2 eo 8-7 99-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-4 118-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 106:6 
Garments and personal furnish- 
LIES IE . SHEE. Secs hod 2°5 76-8 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 109-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
lighbOragee tie Pinevies 5 ones sheen 1:7 119-4 
Wood distillates and extracts. . “1 130-1 
Chemicals and allied products. . +8 94-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... Ag 1-2 106-4 
Blectrieicurrent: os ..2.2 32% oe + selec « 1:5 141-4 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:3 139°3 
Iron and steel products........... 16-4 92-5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUGES Hees 5 0 Bos icine sO 1-7 75-8 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles) Res Pecdss ts Le kes 1:3 90°4 
Agricultural implements....... 1:0 82-3 
Land vehicles.................: 7:6 109-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 5 37-4 
Heating appliances............. °5 34°5 
Tron fee steel fabrication 
11 2)125) 143 ee i tee Caan tt Pan ee a 1:0 132-9 
Younes and machine shop 
PICMIET ers cee chee ctr sees 7 93-1 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 83-1 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 2-0 115-9 
Mineral products............-...- 1-2 119°3 
Miscellaneous.............e00ee0s 5 90-2 
Logging ee Rr ee cee 2-1 43-5 
Mining is Ferenc sclera ciacic  baiec ode 5°4 106-6 
OR ee eee 3-0 85-0 
Motalliciorest.t.eolce. bee ccs eee 1°5 183-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
CAN COMM ten, sets Kocsis ote bis sciats 9 122-7 
Communications................. 2-9 122-2 
LOIGZEADISE ae wate) oro ee sie aaa 6 124-1 
"Tele pNORGsen medrese. ors, 2 6,3 «30° 0 2-3 121-7 
ransportation................... 12-7 109-1 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 121-3 
SECAMMTEIWAYS 4. ccccc ccc kes ce ee 8:7 98-2 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-6 200-7 
Construction and maintenance. 10-2 169-1 
Pfui der eb AS LS SS 3-9 164-0 
pea ee re ae 1-4 1,289-1 
RUBY WV rttcnice cic tetswnicis.x ss: aie 2.9 66 4-9 139-3 
Services. . 2GIN... Sei O88: 1-9 133°7 
Hotels and restaurants........... 9 127-5 
Protessionalies....ce ston. oskeiseees 2 139-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 8 140-7 
RTANC. eee ae tee + tose ys 8-0 112-6 
Retailaas. sts oe totie itsls ae tieeies Oe 5:5 116-5 
Wholbsalet 2.0. 0.ae es. 20... 2-5 104-9 
All Industries.................... 100-0 105:5 


April 1, May 1, May 1, May 1 May 1 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
98-5 96-1 91-3 86-6 87-7 
94-6 99-2 94-7 92-2 86-5 
78°3 79-6 82-4 77-0 81-3 
85-1 78-6 76-5 70°5 79-4 
92-2 98-7 94-7 97-7 91-6 
94-8 110-0 105-5 113-9 104-2 
98-0 90-2 85-7 78-0 77°2 
81-6 80-3 77°8 79-2 74-5 
65-1 69-2 68-5 58-8 60-6 
93-6 93-0 90-0 89-4 88-9 
115-6 112-5 105-3 99-6 98-7 
127-9 124-8 114-9 105-1 102-4 
99-1 96-6 90-9 88-0 88-4 
107°3 103°5 98-9 97-2 97-9 
105-1 97°3 82-6 83-2 76-1 
98-9 98-4 93-2 89-4 85-6 
115-6 116-7 107-4 103-0 95-0 
105-3 104-3 102-7 90-9 89-2 
77°4 75-4 73°6 73°2 73-4 
112-7 114-0 102-6 101-9 94-6 
114-2 103-6 103-2 96-2 96-4 
141°3 107-7 88-2 95-3 103-6 
93-4 87-6 85-1 83-8 87-4 
101-8 97-0 98-0 82-7 90-0 
139-1 130-9 120-1 129-1 119-9 
136-3 130-0 115-9 110-4 113-4 
90-4 86-1 83-0 75-0 81-2 
72-5 70°4 62-9 62-2 72-1 
89-1 83-4 75-4 68-4 72°6 
84-5 90°8 81-8 56-4 59-1 
106-1 100-2 101-1 92-9 101°3 
36°4 32-2 31-4 33°2 34-6 
92-6 89-2 88-4 82-0 82-9 
126-4 100-0 95-7 72°8 92-8 
87-9 90-6 83-2 75-7 83-9 
84-1 82°5 77°8 71:5 74-1 
114-7 109-1 95°3 80-0 85-4 
115-2 106°5 107-1 105-4 103-8 
86-4 92-7 88-2 85-9 87-7 
48-9 45-8 40-3 47-4 54-5 
104-2 99-0 88-9 94-3 103-3 
85-5 83-8 74-4 78°3 92-0 
183-4 159-2 140-4 154-8 147-7 
103-0 103-1 97-0 87-6 95-9 
119-1 120-4 115-8 109-3 108-2 
118-1 123-5 112-8 105-8 106-2 
119-4 119-6 116-5 110-2 108-7 
106-4 109-1 102-8 100-3 105°3 
117-2 116°9 110-9 110-9 113-8 
98-4 98-9 94-4 91-4 97-3 
169-0 203-7 176-7 174-4 173-1 
128-1 154-7 134-6 125-6 111-2 
139-2 164-5 144-8 112-0 95°8 
663-8 1,053-6 935-9 908-7 546-2 
105-2 126-6 109-1 114-3 109-3 
129-8 121-4 114-6 109-9 108-0 
123-6 118-2 114-6 112-0 109°8 
137-9 119:5 117-1 113-6 112-3 
136-2 126-5 113-9 105-7 104-2 
112-0 105-3 97-1 95-0 91-9 
115-6 108-2 98-3 95-1 90-1 
104-6 100-0 95-0 94-8 95-0 
101-1 100-6 94-3 90-8 91-8 





1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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malt liquor, building material, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, mineral product and some 
other groups. Boot and shoe, musical instru- 
ment and vegetable food works, however, were 
slacker. Employment was in greater volume 
than on May 1 in any other year since 1920; 
the situation was, in fact, more favourable 
than in any other month since that year. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 


fish-packing plants and dairies, the improve- - 


ment being more extensive than on May 1 in 
earlier years of the record, in all of which the 
index was lower. Statements were tabulated 
from 233 firms in this group, employing 17,136 
workers, or 1,734 more than at the beginning 
of April. The expansion took place chiefly 
in the Maritime Provinces, but the trend 
was also upward in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
a seasonally downward movement, according to 
194 manufacturers with 17,479 employees, as 
compared with 18,463 in the preceding month. 
The largest declines were in Quebec. The 
reduction involved more workers than that 
noted on May 1, 1927, but the index number 
then was lower. 

Lumber and Products-——Seasonal activity in 
lumber mills caused a pronounced advance in 
this group, practically all divisions showing 
some improvement. Data were received from 
724 employers of 48,982 persons, as against 
45,809 in the preceding month. The  in- 
creases were distributed over the country, those 
in Quebec and Ontario being most note- 
worthy. Although greater additions to staffs 
had been registered on May 1, 1927, the index 
then was the same as on the date under 
review. 

Musical  Instruments—Employment in 
musical instrument works showed a decrease, 
144 operatives being released by the 42 co- 
operating manufacturers; they had 2,882 
employees on the date under review, when 
the index was lower than in the corresponding 
period last year. Most of the loss took place 
in Quebec. 

Plant Products, Edible—There was a small 
decline in employment in edible plant pro- 
duct factories, chiefly in those producing 
biscuits and confectionery. This reduction 
contrasts with a small increase on May A, 
1927, but the index number then was fraction- 
ally lower than at the beginning of May this 
year. Statements were compiled from 315 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 25,876 
persons, as compared with 26,038 at the begin- 
ning of April. There were minor contractions 
in all provinces except British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Products-—There was con- 
tinued improvement in the pulp and paper in- 
dustries, in which employment was in greater 
volume than in the spring of any other year 
of the record. Much of the gain took place 
in pulp and paper mills, but printing and pub- 
lishing paper product plants were also busier. 
The working forces of the 475 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 61,135 employees, as 
against 60,088 in their last report. Heightened 
activity was shown in all except the Prairie 
Provinces, though the advance in Quebec was 
most pronounced. 


Rubber Products—Further and larger ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted in rubber factories 
on May. 1, 1928, slightly exceeding the gains 
indicated on the same date in 1927, when the 
index was ten points lower. Returns were 
tabulated from 37 manufacturers employing 
15,420 workers or 352 more than at the com- 
mencement of April. Most of the increase 
was in Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was slight itnprove- 
ment in this group at the beginning of May, 
according to statistics from 524 manufacturers 
having 76,741 persons on their payrolls, as 
compared with 76,565 on April 1. Employ- 
ment was brisker in cotton, woollen and knit- 
ting mills, but headwear and garment and 
personal furnishing factories released em- 
ployees. Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported the bulk of the gain. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors — 
Data were received from 134 plants in this 
group employing 14,595 persons, or 610 more 
than in the preceding month. This increase, 
which exceeded that recorded on May 1, 1927, 
took place chiefly in Quebec. Employment 
was at a considerably higher level than on the 
corresponding date in 1927 and earlier years 
for which data are available. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in Quebec and Ontario, 
according to information from 119 manu- 
facturers, whose staffs included 7,388 workers, 
as against 7,277 in April. The index was 
several points higher than on May 1 a year 
ago, when the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products —Building 
material factories in all provinces, except 
Ontario indicated seasonal improvement ; the 
general gain was more marked than at the 
beginning of May last year, when the index 
number was over nine points lower. The 125 
co-operating firms reported 10,880 employees, 
as against 10,418 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, in which 
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employment was in greater volume than in 
the spring of any other year of the record. 
Statements were received from 89 companies 
employing 13,199 workers, an increase of 261 
over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus —The trend of employ- 
ment in this group continued to be upward, 
240 persons being added to the payrolls of the 
46 reporting establishments which had 11,349 
employees. The improvement. was largely 
confined to Ontario. Curtailment had been 
registered on May 1, 1927, when the index 
uumber, as on the corresponding date in 
earlier years of the record, was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
general plant machinery, structural iron and 
steel, foundry and other divisions of this group 
reported moderate increases in activity, and 
there were pronounced gains in automobile 
factories. Returns were tabulated from 670 
manufacturers with 144,988 operatives, as com- 
pared with 141,608 in the preceding month. 
The improvement indicated on the correspond- 
ing date last year was less pronounced, and 
the situation was not so favourable. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement, but 
Ontario registered the greatest advances. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed an increase in employ- 
ment, the working forces of the 115 co-operat- 
ing firms rising from 17,457 at the beginning of 
April to 17,650 on May 1. There were ad- 
vances in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. Additions to staff on a similar scale 
were reported in this group in the same 
month in 1927, but the index number then was 
lower. Employment on the date under 
review was, in fact, brisker than in any other 
month for which statistics have been com- 
piled. 


Mineral Products—Continued gains were 
made in the mineral products group, the in- 
creases being more pronounced than on May 
1 last year, when the index number, as in all 
other months of the record, was lower than on 
the date under review. Reports were received 
from 79 manufacturers, whose payrolls in- 
cluded 10,779 persons, as compared with 10,- 
399 in the preceding month. The greatest 
improvement was in Ontario. 


Logging 


In spite of large increases in Quebec on 
account of river drives, there was on the whole 
a decline in logging, according.to 243 firms 
employing 18,300 men, or 2,162 less than in 
April. Smaller losses were registered at the 
beginning of May, 1927, when the index was 
rather higher. 
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Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a reduction, which, however, was not so pro- 
nounced as in the corresponding month last 
year. The index then was slightly lower than 
on May 1, 1928. Data were received from 
87 operators with 26,396 employees, as com- 
pared with 26,572 at the beginning of April. 
The decrease took place in the Western coal 
fields, the tendency in: the Maritime Prov- 
inces being favourable. 


Metallic Ores—There was a further slight 
improvement in metallic ore mines, chiefly in 
Quebec and British Columbia. An aggregate 
working force of 13,609 persons was employed 
by the 64 co-operating firms, who had 13,559 
in their last report. More noteworthy gains 
were indicated at the beginning of May a 
year ago, but employment, this spring, is better 
than in any other period of the record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group, so far during 1928, 
has shown uninterrupted gains, resulting in a 
more favourable situation than in any other 
month since the series was commenced in 1920. 
Seventy-one employers enlarged their pay- 
rolls by 1,133 workers to 7,569 at the beginning 
of May. Quarries and other divisions re- 
ported heightened activity. The greatest 
gains were in Ontario, but the movement was 
generally upward. 


Communications 


Further increases were noted in telegraph 
and telephone operation, 664 persons having 
been added to the forces of the 188 co-operat- 
ing companies and branches, which had 25,493 
in their employ. Conditions were better than 
in the spring of any other year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
and more pronounced improvement was shown 
in local transportation at the beginning of 
May, when the 125 firms from whom inform- 
ation was received, reported 21,236 employees, 
or 758 more than in the preceding month. The 
index was higher than on the corresponding 
date in 1927 and in earlier years. Quebec 
and Ontario registered most of the improve- 
ment. 


Steam Ratlways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces, but more extensive cur- 
tailment was shown in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec. Statements were received 
from 101 employers in this division, whose 
payrolls declined from 76,997 persons on April 
1 to 76,793 at the beginning of May. Con- 
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siderable increases had been noted on May 1, 
1927, when the index was fractionally higher. 
Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 13,922 men, as compared with 11,727 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
60 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. This gain was smaller 
than that noted on the same date last year, 
when the index was slightly higher. Large 
reductions in the Maritime Provinces were 
offset by increases in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely, the 
seasonal improvement being more extensive 
than in any other month of the record; the 
index, however, stood at 164.0, as compared 
with 164.5 on May 1, 1927. The working 
forces of the 528 co-operating contractors 
aggregated 34,595 persons as compared with 
29,569 at the beginning of April. The ten- 
dency was favourable in all provinces, but the 
greatest gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highway.—Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 5,987 men being 
added to the working forces of the 149 
employers making returns, who had 11,963 on 
May 1. All provinces registered noteworthy 
increases, of which the largest were in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The additions to 
staffs indicated on the same date last year were 
on a very much smaller scale and employ- 
ment was in less volume. 


Railway—Forty-two companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
43,674 workers, as against 33,022 in the last 
report. All provinces shared in the upward 


movement, which, however, was most marked 
in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. Ex- 
pansion involving practically the same number 
of men was noted at the beginning of May’ 
a year ago, when the index number stood at 
126.6, as compared with 139.3 on the date 
under review. The latter was higher than on 
May 1 in any other year since the record was 
commenced in 1920. 


Services 


Hotels, laundries and other divisions of the 
service group reported heightened activity, 
according to statements from 182 establish- 
ments employing 16,867 persons, as against 
16,489 in their last report. The situation was 
decidedly better than on May 1 of 1927 and of 
earlier years of the record. Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces registered the greatest gains. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in trade, in which 649 establishments 
enlarged their forces by 696 employees to 
70,599 on the date under review. The index 
was higher than on May 1 in any other year 
since the series was commenced, and was also 
higher than in any month of. the years 1920 to 
1926. Improvement was noted in both retail 
and wholesale trade, the largest gains being 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities, and industries. The columns 
headed “relative weight”, show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on May 1, 1928. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions in Canada at the Close of April, 1928 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
in employment other than their own trades, 
or who are idle through illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the end 
of April was somewhat more favourable than 
that indicated at the close of the preceding 
month, as was shown by the reports tabulated 
from 1,642 labour organizations with a mem- 


bership aggregating 185,318 persons. Of these, 
9,573 or a percentage of 5.2 were unemployed 
on April 30, in contrast with percentages of 6.5 
in March, 1928, and 6.0 in April, last year. 
‘The improvement shown in comparison with 
March was rather generally distributed 
throughout the various provinces, with the ex- 
ception of Alberta, where inactivity, especially 
among coal miners, caused an unemployment 
increase of 1.3 per cent. Of the gains in em- 
ployment in the remaining provinces, the most 
noteworthy was that of 3.5 per cent recorded 
in Nova Scotia, followed by 3.3 per cent in 
Saskatchewan and 2.3 per cent in Manitoba. 
In comparison with the returns for April, 1927, 
Quebec, owing to greater activity in the gar- 
ment establishments of the province, indicated 
en advance in employment of 3.1 per cent, 
while the changes in the other provinces were 
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slight, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia unions in 
addition showing increases in the amount of 
work afforded, and Nova Scotia and Ontario 
unions smail reductions. 

A separate tabulation is compiled each 
month showing the situation as affecting trade 
unionists in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
The percentage of unemployed members re- 
ported by Edmonton unions during April was 


the smallest recorded by any of the cities . 


covered in this tabulation, and was an indi- 
cation of much better conditions than had 
prevailed in that city during the preceding 
month. In Halifax and Vancouver, also, the 
improvement over March was noteworthy, 
while moderate increases in activity were 


the close of April standing 1.3 per cent below 
that recorded at the end of March. The un- 
employment level, as shown by the curve, on 
April 30 was also lower than that traced dur- 
ing the same month in 1927. 

From unions in the manufacturing industries 
439 reports were tabulated, including a mem- 
bership of 52,167 persons, 4.5 per cent of 
whom were without work at the close of April, 
as compared with percentages of 6.1 in March, 
1928, and 9.9 in April, 1927. The most de- 
cided improvement over March was shown by 
iron and steel workers, while the printing, pulp 
and paper, woodworking, and glass trades also 
absorbed a greater number of workers. Gar- 
ment and textile workers and hat and cap 
makers, on the other hand, were less fully 
engaged. In comparison with the April, 1927, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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shown by unions in Toronto and Winnipeg. 
In Montreal the change was so small as to be 
almost negligible, and the declines in avail- 
able employment in St. John and Regina were 
but nominal. When comparison is made with 
the returns of April, 1927, Montreal unions 
showed the most noticeable advance in work 
afforded, while Halifax, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
and Vancouver contributed varying gains in 
employment, though of lesser magnitude than 
was reported from Montreal. On the contrary 
Regina, Toronto, and St. John unions regis- 
tered contractions in activity, the change in 
Regina being over 2 per cent, and in the latter 
two cities fractional percentages only. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
by months from January, 1922, to date. The 
course pursued by the curve during April was 
a continuation of the favourable trend indi- 
cated during the previous month, the level at 
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situation more favourable conditions prevailed 
during the month under review for iron and 
steel, garment, textile, leather workers, glass 
workers, printing tradesmen, and _ paper 
makers. Cigar makers, wood workers, and hat 
and cap makers, however, were not so actively 
employed. 

The mining group, as a whole, as indicated 
by returns tabulated from 41 unions with a 
combined membership of 17,368 persons, regis- 
tered little variation during April from the 
March situation, the unemployment percent- 
age on April 30 standing at 10.6 in contrast 
with 10.4 per cent at the end of March. The 
Nova Scotia and Alberta changes in coal min- 
ing, however, were noteworthy, the increase in 
activity registered in Nova Scotia partially 
offsetting the reductions in employment for 
Alberta miners. From British Columbia coal 
miners no change in the situation was re- 
ported. In addition to the unemployment re- 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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corded among coal miners during April, con- 
siderable short time prevailed. Curtailment 
in operations for coal miners during the month 
under review is shown when comparison 1s 
made with the conditions existing in April 
last year, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions all sharing to some extent 
in the reductions in work available. Asbestos 
miners in Quebec reported all their members 
at work during April this year. 


Building operations at the close of April 
continued to show marked seasonal improve- 
ment, this being evident from the returns re- 
ceived from 187 local unions covering a mem- 
bership of 21,010 persons. Of these, 2,864 or a 
percentage of 13.6 were idle on April 30, com- 
pared with 19.1 per cent in March. With the 
exception of steam shovel and dredge men, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, all tradesmen 
registered additional employment, when com- 
pared with March, the most noticeable in- 
creases occurring among bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
bridge and structural iron workers. Condi- 
tions in the building group were slightly less 
favourable than in April a year ago, when 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Ks 
os| 6 g 
AS] 2 Ea Ss 
Month oM| 5 3g a 2 

fe/G|3/2/3| 8] slesls 

su Alsi: Zalfe) 

Rr E ro) » A 4 38 int g 

: o 2 i=] s 8 = Pe) oo] 

CATA VS POR Per O71 ery EO 
April, 1919...... 2-4) 2-5} 4-4] 4-3] 1-7] 4-0] 2-3]10-1) 4-4 
April, 1920...... 0-6] 1-0} 2-6] 2-3] 2-7] 3-2] 1-7] 6-0} 2-5 
April, 1921p rs. 4: 21-6)12-4/20-7/11-9)10-1)12-8}12-7)25-7|16-3 - 
April, ‘119228. 73) 20-0} 3-5}10-6| 5-9]14-9} 8-7/12-3)19-5|10-4 
April, 19235.4.1.. 2:2] 0-5] 4-9] 2-8] 8-3} 3-7/11-9) 5-4] 4-6 
"April," plogaes ae a: 2-2) 4-5] 6-3] 5-4] 7-2] 5-2] 4-1] 2-2) 5-1 
April, 1925...... 2-0} 4-5]13-6] 6-2] 6-5| 4-1/15-6] 6-6} 8-7 
Jan.,- 19265..%0% 17-8] 2-8} 8-6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2) 6-9) 8-1 
Feb., 1926...... 22-2) 2-2) 6-6] 7-9] 8-7) 8-7) 6-8] 6-7) 8-1 
Mar., 1926...... 19-0) 2-7] 6-5] 8-4] 7-0} 6-8) 4-6] 3-0) 7-3 
April, 1926... ... 17-2] 1-8}11-0| 4-3] 4-9] 4-7) 4-6] 7-9] 7-3 
May, 39200... 4-1] 2-6]10-0] 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0} 4-9 
June, 1926...... 3-8} 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] -8} 4-9) 2-6) 4-1 
July, 192GR re. 2-6] 2-0] 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] -6} 5-3] 4-0) 2-3 
Aug:, | 192625... 1-9] 2-5] 3-2] 1-5) 1-8] 1-0} 5-0] 3-9] 2-5 
Sept., 1926...... 1-1}- 1-6] 7-1] 1-8} +5} 1-1] 2-0} 5-4] 3-3 
Oct.” 19268... 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] +4] 1-4] +8] 5-6] 2-6 
Nov:, 192620 e.\ 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0} 2-2] +9] 6-7/10-0) 4-7 
Dec., 1926...... 3-2] 2-2) 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7) 7-5] 5-9 
Jany, = 19Zinen 3:0} 3-4) 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0) 6-9] 6-4 
Beb., “192ueae..- 3-8] 2-3) 7-2) 7-2) 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4) 6-5 
Mar. s1927eeen. 13-1} 1-6] 6-5] 4-9} 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4) 5-7 
April, 1927...... 5-5| 2-7| 9-3) 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6) 6-6 
May. Y077s..... 5-8] 1-9} 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5) 3-9} 5-2 
June, 1927...... 1-8} 2-8] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6) 1-1) 4:6) 2-7] 3-2 
July po BOOT EAs es 1-2] 2-8] 5-2] 2-7) 2-3] 1-5) 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
AME a AQ2EGs wae? 1-5] 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9) 3-5] 4-7| 3-7 
SoptsnnslO2daeena 1-4] 1-1] 4-8] 2-2) 2-4] 2-1) 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
OCtisnn 1920 1-1] -9] 5-6] 3-2) 4-2) 1-8) 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
WOV54i 102 Cas eake 2-5] 1-7] 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6} 8-0] 5-2 
DGC. el 02s mae 4-3] 1-5] 9-3] 5-1) 5-4] 5-6] 3-7/10-5| 6-6 
Sanya 2928 heres. 5-5] 1-5) 7-9] 7-0) 6-3] 5-0) 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Beb\, 102857050! 9-0} 1-7] 9-1] 5-6) 7-3] 6-0] 4-4) 8-0] 7-0 
Moar, -. 10283. 00 .: 10-9} 2-3] 7-0} 5-8] 7-5] 7-5] 5-5} 5-0] 6-5 
April,” 192827. 7s: 7-4] 1-8] 6-2] 4-1] 5-2] 4-2) 6-8] 3-3) 5-2 


11.9 per cent of the tradesmen were unem- 
ployed. In this comparison bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and granite and stone cut- 
ters reported moderate gains in employment, 
while among the remaining tradesmen the 
change was adverse. 

Among transportation workers the 668 re- 
porting unions in April, with a membership of 
63,105 persons, showed slight improvement in 
employment conditions over March, the per- 
centage of unemployment on April 30 standing 
at 3.2, as compared with 4.0 per cent of un- 
employed members at the close of March. 
Navigation workers, steam and street electric 
railway employees, and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all shared in the greater activity re- 
corded. The situation in the transportation 
group, aS a whole, was, however, less favour- 
able than in April last year when 2.8 per cent 
or the members were idle, due, for the most 
part, to slackness in the navigation division 
this year. 

Longshore workers whose reports are tabu- 
lated separately, registered an almost 3 per 
cent increase in employment during April over 
March, and slightly more than 1 per cent 
when compared with April, 1927. Reports for 
April this year were received from 14 unions 
of longshore workers with 7,203 members, 1,093 
of whom, or a percentage of 15.2, were out of 
work, 

The unemployment percentage indicated 
by the reports tabulated from 140 unions of 
governmental employees, including a member- 
ship of 13,145 persons, was small during 
April, namely, .6 per cent, as compared with 
nominal percentages of idleness in both the 
previous month and the corresponding month 
iast year. Federal employees were reported 
fully engaged in all three months used here 
for comparison, while among civic employees 
the changes were not outstanding. 

Reports received from 110 local unions 
with 5,072 members in the miscellaneous 
group of trades indicated an unemployment. 
percentage of 5.9 at the end of April, as 
against 7.0 per cent in March, Work for 
stationary engineers and firemen, barbers and 
hotel and restaurant employees was in 
greater volume than in March while among 
theatre and stage employees and office work- 
ers employment declined slightly. In com- 
parison with the April, 1927, returns, when 5.5 
per cent of the members were idle, consider- 
able improvement by theatre and stage em- 
ployees and a nominal percentage increase in 
activity by hotel and restaurant employees 
were registered while the declines among bar- 
bers and stationary engineers and firemen were 
small, 

Among unions in the fishing industry no 
idleness was reported in April, compared with 
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a “fully engaged” situation in March, 1928, 
and a small percentage of unemployment 
in April last year. The logging industry 
registered 3.1 per cent of inactivity during 
April, the same percentage as was reported at 
the close of March, 1928, and in contrast 
with no unemployment in April, 1927. 


Table II on page 645 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for April of each year from 
1919 to 1925, inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1926, to date, while table I 
on page 644 indicates the percentages of un- 
employment registered in the various groups 
of industries for the same months. 


Employment Office Reports for April, 1928 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the.Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of April, 1928, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, showed a 
substantial increase of almost 59 per cent in 
the daily average of placements effected dur- 
ing the period, while a gain of nearly 17 per 
cent was shown by comparison with April, 
1927. The favourable increase over last year 
was for the most part due to increased place- 
ments in farming, though construction and 
maintenance also showed a noticeable gain. 
Additional workers were, however, particularly 
in demand in the Western provinces during 
April for completion of threshing operations, 
which were curtailed last fall owing to the 
inclement weather. Lesser gains were regis- 
tered in manufacturing, mining and trade. All 
other groups showed declines, the largest of 
which occurred in logging, where conditions 
were somewhat less active than usual at this 
season of the year. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications rose steadily throughout 
the month, each attaining a level two points 
higher than that reached at the close of 
April a year ago, The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 80.8 during the 
first half and 85.4 during the second half of 
April in contrast with the ratios of 77.5 
and §3.4 during the corresponding periods 
of 1927. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under re- 
view were 73.4 and 77.5, as compared with 
69.6 and 75.5 respectively during the corre- 
sponding month of 1927. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1,923 during 
the first half of April, as compared with 1,453 
during the preceding period, and with 1,495 
daily during the first half of April, 1927. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month numbered 1,918 daily, in con- 


trast with 1,929, daily during the latter half 
of April a year ago, 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,554 
during the first half, and 1,638 during the lat- 
ter half of the month under review, as com- 
pared with a daily average of 1,159 and 1,609 
vacancies during the month of April, 1927. 
Vacancies offered to the Service during the 
latter half of March, 1928, averaged 1,077 
daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of April, 1928, was 1,412, of which 
974 were in regular employment and 438 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with the total average of placements 
during the preceding period of 1,000 daily, 
and with 1,041 daily during the first half of 
April a year ago. During the latter half of 
the month under review placements averaged 
1,487 daily (1,024 regular and 463 casual), as 
compared with an average of 1,456 daily dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1927. 

During the month of April, 1928, the offices 
of the Service referred 34,834 persons to vacan- 
cies, and effected a total of 33,444 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 23,056, of which 19,009 were for 


‘men and 4, 047 for women, while the plaice- 


ments in casual work totalled 10,388. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 25,818 for men and 11,011 for women, a 
total of 36,829, while applications for work 
numbered 44,152, of which 32,819 were from 
men and 11,333 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
OCD Reis be oe Slater cot 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
EO 2 ce: ces Oe oe chagrin ets 2 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
TD ZO. ae te steihar oe Lace 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
1A YG wile BSH a ee 347,165 115, 387 462, 552. 
TOZA Pct he car aleis, cacrakselt 247,425 118, 707 366, 1382 
j Ai an a ee beta 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
O20 hae ae he oe sigs anc dia 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
O27 Sei a. te os dewianted 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (4 months)....... 63, 876 34, 947 98 , 823. 
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Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of over 
23 per cent when compared with the preced- 
ing month, but a decline of 14 per cent from 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments were over 21 per cent higher than in 
March, but 8 per cent below April last year. 
Increased placements over April 1927 were 
shown in manufacturing, but this gain was 
more than offset by a decline in the services 
group. Minor changes only were reported in 
other groups with the exception of trade which 
remained unchanged. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
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a gain of less than one per cent over April, 
1927. Very little change from a year ago was 
shown in the different industrial divisions, 
minor gains in some being offset by small 
losses in others. Placements in. construction 
and maintenance numbered 51 and in ser- 
vices 507, of which 370 were of household 
workers. During the month 122 men and 101 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 47 per cent 
in the number of orders received by Quebec 
employment offices during April when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a decline 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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were: manufacturing, 107; trade, 73; and ser- 
vices, 426, of which 343 were household work- 
ers. Regular employment was found for 114 
men and 67 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of New Brunswick during April, 
showed an increase of more than 15 per cent 
over March, but were nearly 12 per cent less 
favourable than in April last year. Place- 
ments increased almost 14 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding month, but showed 
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of over 35 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also increased almost 24 per cent over March, 
1928, but were over 39 per cent below. April 
a year ago. Decreased placements compared 
with April, 1927, were reported in all groups 
except transportation, which remained un- 
changed, the largest declines occurring in 
logging and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 103; logging, 246; construction 
and maintenance, 463; and services, 498, in- 
cluding 319 household workers. Regular em- 
ployment for 969 men and 399 women was 
secured during the month. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
during April, were nearly 15 per cent more 
numerous than in March, 1928, but 2 per cent 
less than in April, 1927. Placements increased 
over 12 per cent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding month, but declined slightly over 2 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago. Manufacturing, mining, 
construction and maintenance, and _ trade 
showed increased placements over last year, 
but these gains were more than offset by losses 
shown in logging, farming, communication, 
transportation, and services. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing, 1,825; logging, 322; farm- 
ing, 927; mining, 118; transportation, 392; 
construction and maintenance, 2,404; trade, 
424; and services, 4,130, of which 2,475 were 
of household workers. During the month 
5277 men and 1,358 women were placed in 
regular employment. ~ 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
over 41 per cent higher than in March, 1928, 
and 12 per cent more than in April last year. 
There were gains in placements of 38 per cent 
and 15 per cent, respectively, when compari- 
sons were made with the preceding month and 
with the corresponding month of 1927. Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance, parti- 
cularly in the railway division of this group, 
were considerably higher than those recorded 
a year ago. Minor gains were also shown in 
manufacturing, farming, transportation, and 
trade, while services and logging reported de- 
clines. Divisions in which employment was 
found for more than one hundred workers in- 
cluded: farming, 1,513; construction and main- 
tenance, 989; trade, 172; and services, 1,878, 
which included 1,458 household workers. Re- 
gular employment was found for 2,519 men 
and 646 women during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of over 49 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month, and 
over 21 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The number of 
placements effected during April was nearly 
57 per cent higher than in March and almost 
22 per cent in excess of April, 1927. All 
industrial divisions except communication 
participated in the increase of placements .over 
April last year, the highest gains being shown 
in farming and services. Groups in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 


manufacturing, 99; farming, 2,840; transpor- 
tation, 99; construction and maintenance, 
384; trade, 103; and services, 1,182, of which 
788 were of household workers. There were 
3,255 men and 684 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Alberta 
during April was over 93 per cent higher than 
in March, 1928, and nearly 58 per cent in ex- 
cess of April, 1927. Placements also increased 
nearly 83 per cent in comparison with March 
this year and more than 45 per cent over the 
corresponding month a year ago. All groups 
recorded increased placements over those re- 
ported during April last year. Farming, how- 
ever, was the chief contributing factor, as over 
74 per cent of the total gains was shown in 
that division alone, where threshing operations 
which were not completed last fall created an 
active demand for workers during the month 
under review. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 322; logging, 97; 
farming, 4,107; mining, 98; construction and 
maintenance, 646; trade, 140; and services, 
996, of which 701 were household workers. 
During the month 4,963 men and 464 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


During April orders received at employment 
offices in the Province of British Columbia 
showed an increase of nearly 32 per cent in 
comparison with March, 1928, and 35 per cent 
compared with April, 1927. Placements like- 
wise showed gains of 88 per cent and 43 per 
cent, respectively, under each comparison. 
Noteworthy gains in placements over the cor- 
responding month last year were made in 
farming and in construction and maintenance, 
where highway and building construction called 
for a large share of the additional workers 
placed. Gains of a lesser degree were shown 
in all other groups except logging and trans- 
portation, wherein minor reductions occurred. 
The majority of placements recorded during 
the month were made in the following groups: 
manufacturing, 388; logging, 250; farming, 
663; mining, 156; transportation, 145; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,410; trade, 140; 
and service, 945, which included 550 household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,790 of men and 328 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada, effect- 
ed 23,056 placements in regular employment, 
of which 15,798 were of persons for whom the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1928 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 
CR SSS eG SE ae FF a EO ee eae: lace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred |———————————| placed same 
during |atendof| during to : at end of | period 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1927 
Nova Scotia........ Kees on bi dieee «ae 788 100 759 740 181 525 573 191 
Hialiaxnt irk «33 outset conte ees 432 44 423 386 43 343 306 78 
New: Glasgow..........cisscceusesss 149 51 123 148 79 38 128 68 
VG GY se oho ls SiR c ehouedtieletesche 207 5 213 206 59 144 139 45 
New Brunswick...................... 687 25 693 670 220 447 462 151 
Chatham 28 SoFs3 2.02 SUS eee: 46 5 54 44 25 19 88 13 
Monetoniga ye. as. Set. . beg ok eakes ees 294 20 279 279 116 163 62 35 
SUMUOMUMERT. othe 5 ss as 28 chien eros 347 0 360 347 82 265 312 103 
Quebetee ents PS eS 1,813 462 3,536 1,704 1,368 25 1,341 25279 
ALR etaets Ss Teteid fects he APRS RTIERTOS 322 127 374 267 267 0 62 286 
NONERCALE AAS Sas ose «vdeo ee Ge 1,120 231 2,402 1,011 861 12 947 1,060 
Quebecte.t oie. 2. ePl See 95 0 372 125 87 10 175 684 
Sherbrooke =|... . seis ciPews « koe o Peete 110 65 178 87 49 2 82 104 
STEMYCCRRAVOLS es «oe oss oo eres cae 166 3 210 214 104 75 145 
Ontarie ee kee 12,426 1,749 15,142 11,263 6, 635 3,978 7,191 6,718 
Belleville: biars ceeded ils ek eee 6 187 0 188 182 139 4 5 
Bra@niOrge.. Jes tics Miize's s as comer 348 43 353 297 200 97 199 153 
Chathamnee setts. ch ee cue 252 16 237 251 203 48 81 200 
Cobalte etnies... sis. Sec aoaeere 92 12 119 95 84 4 48 116 
Portuailliam 20),.5 2.1 .0scitomeseneses 143 0 170 143 102 41 134 355 
WOW we tees es eee Sea eae ees 290 117 241 186 91 61 150 91 
AMMEON A cress ie Medio. oolelzs ee 1,097 37 1,484 1,100 533 565 1,062 296 
KInGSbont,. sntuece ck cies, nat ire ane 324 37 315 302 195 107 141 158 
Kitchener 269 33 509 302 171 95 264 105 
Londoners. feng . f..3 See Se... 416 77 412 375 273 77 376 285 
Ninguravl alls 5.5) o0c 0b eshlns.. ceo: 241 33 174 212 102 101 110 111 
NorthiBaye er, 8). A 158 6 238 157 116 40 85 296 
Oshawarirs. soto ciel. asthe... Basar 426 1 448 383 285 98 39 216 
OG Walle, tates ote. s sicie, harcths mie ee 829 229 763 746 410 196 700 464 
Perarokecs...fe4 2. Ahad 88. PR 275 160 239 181 107 74 27 135 
Peterborough: diss. «4 ss vesak « aes 149 13 193 187 96 52 111 143 
POREONE OMIP Gee. «oe ec ose's sect a + Salgtels 05 440 0 354 345 305 40 52 455 
St; Catharmes?, 20.00 0 oe. 2a. | 431 76 408 337 182 155 337 153 
StPbomasns Japs. fees ee «3 162 23 178 163 79 84 79 95 
ATTA MIR RS. 2 hav cta cia oonraiaee ae 154 « 2 157 155 117 38 mo” 86 
Sault Ste. Marie.................06- 123 6 548 151 67 40 269 134 
Sudburvenl Suc. 0 meee... 642 2 623 650 639 11 174 717 
TETIATIARS OF OE Feteteloracs ee teks oiouecs- sasaki oe 191 3 234 161 146 14 75 160 
TOLOMO Ma ee, co ce tes ele teee ees 3,898 750 5, 686 3,378 1,652 1,414 2,306 1,400 
Windsorgsee. 223. Sirs os < ed. Se 889 73 871 824 341 483 202 339 
BU rn hi ooo ve oc chao 4 ohn an < bees 4,594 124 6,222 4,833 3,165 1,571 1,838 2,004 
Brandonwaede dacee. oo cesta tk boa 490 22 429 415 394 21 17 501 
Daupiinget 2 ese gee 6.0 shi eee 80 4 232 95 76 19 149 82 
Portage la Prairie.................. 125 10 110 104 103 1 6 112 
Winnipeg 3,899 88 5,451 4,219 2,592 1,530 1,666 1,679 
Saskatchewan 5,041 §12 4,936 4,768 3,939 793 470 3,176 
Estevan 174 38 135 109 96 13 86 8 
Meliorteeet Sno etd: Oe. Be 79 79 79 APY ia RS ake a) | tel Sage Diced i. Al bate 
MOOSG Sa wyete mci3) Foe)... 0, ast oe 1,296 212 1,168 1,143 949 158 125 887 
NorthabattletorG): 252. 2s. steers 250 61 193 193 174 19 0 158 
PringerAlberty. S32! ei ices } 5 ed eae 215 42 200 167 152 15 46 133 
Regina erence. acta, «cs Pie sors oe ee 1,096 65 1,205 1,153 947 206 192 794 
SASKRTOOMBete: .cc recs ob cde cits 1,149 23 1,045 1,012 789 223 17 541 
SwiftiCunrentsyacctes Aiiciis VAnisecce 656 48 511 517 476 41 0 238 
JWG VUE eas SES a stave teje lice See 163 15 139 136 106 30 4 123 
PYOPrKtOMeee. cc eiiee sees ess ad ce eee 263 8 261 259 171 88 0 214 
Albertans. esd eo eee 7,404 485 7,006 6,517 5,427 1,057 633 3,848 
CRISAT VAMC. icc ieloince coe oe 2,931 239 2,739 2,432 2,235 197 269 1,328 
Drumheller. AG. «4. Ae 521 16 479 382 313 69 69 183 
ELCTY ONLOMM EM Ta. oercrat tae eee 2,521 148 2,536 2,461 2,034 394 247 1,578 
Lethbridge... ect es naaktee «cette 713 40 616 — 602 299 303 47 376 
Medicitichbiatoni rp... 228. . 29. 718 42 636 640 546 94 1 383 
British Columbia.................... 3,776 149 5,858 4,339 2,118 1,992 1,878 1,747 
CranbrogKeee ce. cocci core see 184 3 155 179 179 22 153 
Kamloapsmivss. et is Sd ess 187 2 286 115 89 9 36 155 
TKO) Ory Tare, oe shales aus Balun SF uniepa soe 33 2 58 29 21 Sie I tent ee: 
INSMAICOM TON Pee acco es cece ce cer 704 1 665 649 20 629 48 17 
Nelsongerses ot.) tee A acs 103 9 99 97 85 9 52 114 
New Westminster 95 0 242 154 113 41 180 89 
PenUiCtoueees ee tee e er eee ree cree 96 7 87 86 47 3p 35 42 
Prince: G corgers ...fys'y. eae ese ee 70 4 68 68 68 0 0 74 
IPrINCeehNPeLt o> we sco ce wea home anid 43 6 96 40 24 16 62 63 
Revelstokerek ee eee 52 1 129 4 11 33 4 3 
Vaneouversssn hae cv hotte laysis «i Sets 1,533 95 3,145 2,179 1,243 776 970 885 
[VEIN OM tater tee ee he tevtre Lele ars ates ste 0 89 45 28 lg AP races: 
ViGlOria eee iy. seis Seen Pace cole ee clots ce 629 19 739 654 190 424 373 152 
All OMees et whine led tise fad es dees 36,829 3,606 44,152 34,834 23,056 19,388 14,386 20, 484 
IM China eit cr tic re cite as os acleaisg 25,818 1,31 82,819 25,000 19,009 5,645 11,505 16,681 
iWoITlGnte aren ss ike ES, ES SE 11,011 2, 235 11,333 9, 834 4,047 4,743 2,881 3,803 
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employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 3,254 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,404 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 850 to 
other provinces. This reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The offices in Quebec issued 22 certificates 
for reduced transportation, 12 to Quebec 
points and 10 to stations outside the province. 
Provincially the Quebec City office transferred 
9 construction labourers and one camp cook 
and the Montreal office 2 saw mill labourers 
to employment within their respective zones. 
The transfers outside the province were all of 
bushmen going from Hull to Sudbury and 
vicinity. 

Of the 96 persons who benefited by the re- 
duced rate from Ontario offices, 93 went to 
employment within the province and 3 to 
other provinces. Included in the provincial 
movement were one millwright, one firemen, 
3 lumber pilers, one railroad construction 
labourer and one cook despatched from Pem- 
broke to Sudbury, while from the same centre 
5 bricklayers were sent to North Bay and one 
cook and 2 cookees to Sault Ste. Marie; from 
North Bay 14 carpenters, one pipe fitter and 
2 labourers travelled to Timmins, one cook to 
Sudbury, and 2 farm labourers to Cobalt. To 
points within their respective zones Fort Wil- 
liam despatched 8 construction labourers and 
2 bushmen, Port Arthur 21 bushmen and one 
machinist, and Timmins 2 mine muckers and 
one machine runner. The Sudbury office 
issued certificates to 6 carpenters and 2 bush- 
men for Timmins and to 7 bushmen, 2 cookees, 
2 labourers and one cook for stations within 
its own zone. Timmins in addition received 
one tinsmith from Toronto, one gardener from 
London and one millwright from Hamilton. 
Port Arthur issued the 3 certificates for points 
in other provinces; two were for railroad con- 
struction labourers, one proceéding to each of 
the Hull and Winnipeg zones and the third 
was for a farm labourer for Regina. 


Transportation certificates issued by Mani- 
toba office during April totalled 1,484, of 
which 1,165 were for persons going to provin- 
cial districts and 319 to other provinces. The 
movement of labour within the Province all 
originated in Winnipeg, 376 farm hands and 
35 farm domestics going to employment in 
various agricultural parts, 615 railroad con- 
struction labourers, 6 teamsters, 2 wood cut- 
ters, one fireman, 5 steel sharpeners, 2 engin- 


eers, 6 cooks, 2 labourers, 3 section men, one 
carpenter, one lumber piler, 31 rock men and 
one blacksmith travelling to Winnipeg zone 
centres, 48 teamsters, 2 cookees, one construc- 
tion labourer, 2 generals, 2 cooks, one hotel 
clerk and 3 female hotel workers to Brandon 
and surrounding districts and 8 carpenters, 3 
bushmen and 8 hotel and household workers 
to stations within the Dauphin zone. The 
Winnipeg offices effected 290 of the transfers 
to other provinces, 168 of which were of farm 
hands and 11 of farm domestics for the Sas- 
katchewan rural districts and 12 of which were 
of farm labourers for Alberta situations. To 
Port Arthur and vicinity Winnipeg transferred 
29 bushmen, 6 millwrights, 3 farm labourers, 
one timber foreman, 2 general labourers, 2 
carpenters and one construction labourer; to 
Timmins one saw mill labourer and to Mon- 
treal one cooper. From Winnipeg, also, 18 
labourers were carried at the reduced rate to 
Yorkton; 2 blacksmiths, one machinist’s helper, 
one boilermaker and one construction labourer 
to Saskatoon; 3 female hotel workers and one 
auto mechanic to Regina; 3 hotel workers to 
Estevan; one iron moulder to Calgary; and 
18 teamsters, 2 cooks, one blacksmith and one 
railway construction foreman to Edmonton. 
The Brandon office issued certificates to 6 
farm labourers for the Medicine Hat zone; to 
one stableman for Weyburn; and to one hotel 
porter for Estevan. The Dauphin office de- 
spatched 11 farm hands, 7 general labourers, 
and 3 railroad construction labourers to 
points in the Moose Jaw zone. 

Persons securing reduced transportation cer- 
tificates from offices in Saskatchewan were 
355 in number 346 of whom went to points 
within the Province and 9 to outside districts. 
Of the former, 293 were farm hands and 4 
were farm domestics for rural localities within 
the province, travelling mainly from Saska- 
toon and Moose Jaw. From Saskatoon 2 
bushmen and one dishwasher were sent to 
Prince Albert; one housekeeper to North 
Battleford; one drayman to Yorkton; and 6 
housekeepers, 1 blacksmith, 1 hotel porter and 
1. waitress to points within the same zone. 
From Moose Jaw one gas engineer and one 
cook were transported to Swift Current; one 
housekeeper to Saskatoon; and 2 cooks, one 
domestic, and one mechanic to points within 
the Moose Jaw zone. From Regina one 
blacksmith, one auto mechanic, one hotel 
cook and one domestic received certificates of 
transportation to Moose Jaw; 2 gas engineers 
to Saskatoon; one cabinet maker and one 
labourer to Prince Albert; and 2 grader men, 
one housekeeper, and one hotel porter to Swift 
Current, The balance of the movement pro- 
vincially was from Prince Albert, and in- 
cluded 9 bushmen, 6 saw mill labourers, and 
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one waitress for points within the same zone. 
Of the interprovincial transfers, 6 were of farm 
hands for Alberta points, 4 of whom were 
shipped from Saskatoon and 2 from Regina 
and the remaining 3 were of household work- 
ers, travelling from Regina to positions in 
the Winnipeg zone. 

Alberta offices granted 634 certificates of 
reduced transportation, 601 of which were pro- 
vincial and 33 interprovincial. Among the 
transfers provincially were included 243 farm 
hands and 5 farm household workers pro- 
ceeding from Edmonton and 128 farm hands 
and 11 farm domestics from Calgary to farm- 
ing sections within the Province. From Ed- 
monton one construction labourer was des- 
patched to Drumheller; 4 bushmen to Cal- 
gary; one mill setter to Lethbridge; and 32 
carpenters, { miners, 23 mine labourers, 15 
mill hands, 25 bushmen, 10 construction work- 
ers, 10 teamsters, 6 cookees, 4 housekeepers, 11 
labourers, 12 bricklayers, 4 engineers, 3 lathers, 
2 painters, 2 firemen, one stonemason, one 
waitress, one plasterer, one packer, one gar- 
dener, one hotel porter, one janitor, 6 cooks, 
and one flunkey to points within the Edmon- 
ton zone. The Calgary office issued certifi- 
cates to one fireman and one lumber mill 
flunkey for Lethbridge; 15 carpenters and 9 
construction labourers for Edmonton; one 
waitress and one maid for Drumheller; and 
one hotel housekeeper and one restaurant em- 
ployee for work within its own zone. The 
movement outside the Province was all of 
farm hands for Saskatchewan points, who re- 
ceived their certificates of transportation at 
Edmonton. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
British Columbia offices during April to 663 
workers, 187 of whom went to stations within 
the Province and 476 to points in other prov- 
inces. The majority of the provincial trans- 
fers were from Vancouver, 6 carpenters, 6 farm 
labourers, 9 bushmen, 32 railroad construction 


Building Permits Issued in 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 63 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $18,527,846 during 
April, as compared with $14,916,247 in the pre- 
ceding month and $17,312,470 in the cor- 
responding month last year. There was there- 
fore, an increase of $3,611,599 or 24.2 per cent 
in the first comparison, and of $1,215,376 or 
7.0 per cent jn the second. The aggregate for 
the elapsed months of this year—$51,480,102— 
exceeds that for any other since the record 
was begun in 1920, while building costs con- 
tinue lower than in any of the last eight years, 
except 1927. : 


‘valued = at 


labourers, 4 painters, one blacksmith, one saw 
fitter, 2 flunkeys, one engineer, one planer 
man, one carpenter, 3 cooks and one dish- 
washer travelling to positions within the Kam- 
loops zone; 3 carpenters, one saw filer and one 
cook to Vernon; 5 farm labourers, one fire- 
man, 2 engineers, 2 miners, one cook, one car- 
penter and 2 household workers to Pentic- 
ton; 2 cooks, 2 engineers and one flunkey to 
Prince George; 8 miners and one engineer to 
Revelstoke; 4 carpenters, one planer man, one 
mill superintendent and one lead burner to 
Nelson; and 19 miners, 3 flunkeys, 2 farm 
labourers and 2 machine runners to Vancou- 
ver zone centres. From Prince George 2 rail- 
road construction labourers went to Kamloops 
and 28 bushmen, one miner and one mining 
engineer to points within the same zone. From 
Prince Rupert one housekeeper was dispatched 
to Prince George and 5 miners and 2 bushmen 
to employment within the Prince Rupert 
zone. The remaining transfers to provincial 
points included 6 bushmen, 2 miners, one 
labourer, and 3 farm hands travelling from 
Nelson to points within its own zone and one 
labourer from New Westminster to Revel- 
stoke. The interprovincial movement was 
largely of farm labour, 351 farm hands and 18 
farm domestics going to Alberta rural districts, 
86 farm hands and 14 farm domestics to Sas- 
katchewan agricultural areas, and 6 farm 
hands to points in Manitoba. The certificates 
for these workers were, for the most part, 
issued by the Vancouver and New West- 
minster offices. In addition one moulder was 
transferred from Vancouver to employment 
in Calgary. 

Of the 3,254 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 1,880 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
1,337 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 21 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, and 16 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. 


Canada During April, 1928 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,600 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at over $8,000,000 
and for some 3,500 other buildings estimated 
to cost almost $10,000,000. In March, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
1,100 dwellings and 2,200 other buildings, 
approximately $5,100,000 and 
$9,600,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia re- 
corded increases in the value of the building 
permits issued during April as compared with 
March, the greatest gains, of $1,889,077 or 31.3 
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per cent, and $1,647,224 or 317.1 per cent, tak- 
ing place in Ontario and Alberta_ respectively. 
Nova Scotia and Quebec registered de- 
clines of 92.9 per cent and 11.2 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with April, 1927, New Brun- 
swick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized. 
Alberta again indicated a pronounced advance, 
of $1,612,852, or 291.3 per cent. Of the re- 
maining provinces, Quebec recorded the 
greatest loss, of $2,395,966 or 44.2 per cent, due 
to the exceptionally high total in April last 
year in Quebec City. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver registered increases in the build- 
ing authorized during April as compared with 
the preceding month and with April, 1927; in 
Montreal, on the other hand, there were losses 
in both comparisons. Of the smaller centres, 
New Glasgow, Sydney, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Westmount, 
Belleville, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Cath- 
arines, Sault St. Marie, York Township, River- 
side, Woodstock, Brandon, St. Boniface, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Kamloops, Point Grey, North Vancouver and 
Victoria reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued, as compared with March, 1928, 
and April, 1927, 

Cumulative Record for First yi Months, 
1928—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
four months of the same years are also given 
(1913100). 














Average 
Indexes | indexes of 
Value of permits issued | of value wholesale 

of permits} prices of 

: issued | building 
Year — first materials 

four in first 

! In first months four 
In April four (1920= | months 
months 100) (1913= 
100) 
$ $ 

1928... 18,527,846 | 51,480,102 149-0 148-2 
LOD TEA y Pee 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 122-5 147-2 
NODC saree Ses 19,044,499. | 41,538,073 120-2 152-0 
1 AAS) pee ae ea 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 102-6 154-0 
192447. Hes 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 91-8 166-5 
| OS ee eee 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 112-9 165-5 
1922.3 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 99-9 160-7 
1921.. 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 78-3 204-6 
1920. 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 100-0 213-4 





The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was 21.6 per cent greater than in 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 
INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
BY 63 CITIES — 








Cities Aprfl, March, Apri!, 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown]............]............ Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 63,555 898,175 400, 320 
*Haliiaxsri te coer 7,260 895, 950 372, 220 
New Glasgow...... 26,715 Nil 700 
SS VGHEYs. us rouieh w: 29,580 Qn22p 27,400 
New Brunswick..... 120,595 36,467 40, 259 
'Fredericton........ 10,115 Nil 8,229 
*Moncton........... 52,580 11,650 22,275 
*St: John... J 50n 57,900 24,817 9,755 
Quebec............... 3, 027,004 3,407, 888 5,422,970 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 1,862,030 2,695,020 2,061,253 
$Quebeos..iw ie 366,084 277, 943 2,546, 699 
Shawinigan Falls... 80,065 1, 600 44,040 
*Sherbrooke........ 23,600 28,850 112,025 
*Three Rivers...... 124,175 36,375 425,300 
*Westmount........ 571,050 368, 100 233, 653 
Ontario.............. 7,920,151 6,031,074 7,301,063 
Belleville.......... 87, 655 10,275 24,045 
“Brantiord...0ee, fee 58,235 51,864 22,320 
Chatham.......... 49,175 26,225 75, 899 
*Tort William....... 96,300 20,480 71, 940 
CSTE. Stee ah 30,443 4,736 9,340 
*Guelplt. . ast}. 25 4- 43,876 43,195 78,360 
*Hamilton.......... 814, 800 1,115,400 371,400 
*Kingstonewccs. oot 171, 732 71, 830 11,617 
*Kitchener.......... 133, 830 48,049 136,478 
*Londont.:e te. 250 336, 725 209,535 403, 460 
Niagara Falls...... 104,895 201,471 298,163 
SHA WEA 4s smarar tee 379, 880 291,850 518,040 
FOUttAWA SL. ..qaceee te 351, 150 46, 250 300, 030 
Owen Sound....... 12,100 Nil 238,000 
*Peterboro.......... 38, 827 3,245 35,915 
*PorGartiore ness 71,230 155, 080 51,704 
*Stratiordas.. Mat 9,435 4,000 66,870 
*St. Catharines..... 98, 220 38,300 36,536 
*St7 Thomasii:.:. 4,915 1,105 20,800 
Sarnia’: . 610,197)... 48,575 64,015 96,475 
Sault Ste. Marie 39,506 7, 630 39,033 
AT Orontom eke 3,103,740 | 2,787,485 2; 207, 632 
York and East 
York Townships.| 1,013,406 335, 850 754,475 
Welland -.3.43..4.. ! 44,480 7,000 60,040 
* Windsor trast. «sexe 463,438 312,955 634,515 
Boras... Valen 105, 900 21,350 171,840 
Riverside......... 63,500 21,850 33,915 
Sandwich......... 17,225 65,100 428, 700 
Walkerville : 85,000 47,000 96,000 
Woodstock......... 41,958 17,949 4,521 
Manitoba. ........... 1,624,192 | 1,294,444 1, 251,084 
*Brandowe eee. . , 992 7,044 619 
St. Boniface........ 150,300 96, 800 03,769 
*Winnipeg........... 1,448, 900 1,190, 600 1,196,700 
Saskatchewan....... 1,052,770 945,815 615, 340 
*Moose Jaw......... 50,360 7,555 61,100 
*Regina, 86.3. . 21 55! 413,005 231,910 283,170 
*Saskatoon 49, ..:2. 589, 405 706,350 271,070 
Alberta... 2354... a58-. 2,166, 610 519,386 553,758 
eCalgary =. ce 1,407, 750 293 , 626 292,192 
*Edmonton......... 8, 615 197,545 221,985 
Lethbridge........ 185,765 21, 750 38, 940 
Medicine Hat...... 4,480 6,465 691 
British Columbia 2,552, 969 1, 782, 998 1,727,676 
Kamloops..........0.: 22,347 SrOL0 12, 935 
Nanaimo:2,.0;.... 3,220 7,150 14,585 
*New Westminster.. 123, 800 54,250 177,450 
Prince Rupert...... 18, 000 80, 900 18, 800 
*Vancouver......... 1,118,187 836,970 735,731 
Point Grey........ 481,320 457, 230 404,460 
North Vancouver. 485,740 20,360 51,495 
South Vancouver... 115,700 222,545 129,043 
*Wictoriat. (24,6 184, 655 100,018 123; 107, 
Total—63 cities....... 18,527,846 | 14,916,247 | 17,312,470 
*Total—35 cities..... 14, 820,381 | 12,038, 601 13, 623,301 
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1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920 
except 1927. 
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The other table gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 68 cities during 
April and March, 1928, and April, 1927. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Yee reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below, showing the employment 
situation during April. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment throughout the country 
during the second month prior to the date 
of publication. The statement contained in 
the May issue relates to the situation ex- 
isting in March, 1928. In addition, the 
United States employment situation is also 
indicated lby unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 28 representative 
cities. The following information, taken from 
the May issue of the American Federationist, 
the official publication of the organization, 
gives the percentages of unemployment for 
the month of March, 1928. 


Great Britain 


Employment during April was subject to 
considerable fluctuation, particularly after the 
Easter holidays and towards the end of the 
month. At the end of April it was not. quite 
so good, on the whole, as at the end of 
March. The seasonal improvement in the 
building trade, in public works contracting, 
and in the brick and tile, and tailoring in- 
dustries continued; and there was also some 
improvement in the tinplate industry in 
railway carriage and wagon building, in paper 
manufacture, and in the food and drink in- 
dustries. There was, however, a decline in 
coal mining, in ship-building and ship-repair- 
ing, in the iron and steel and glass industries, 
in boot and shoe manufacture, and in most 
of the textile industries, as well as in the 
canal, river, dock and harbour service. 

Among workpeople covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts (aged 16 to 64 in- 


clusive and numbering approximately 11, 
800,000), and working in practically every in- 
dustry except agriculture and private domes- 
tic service, the percentage unemployed at 23rd 
April, 1928 (includirg those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) 
was 9:6, as compared with 9-6 at 26th March, 
1928, and 9-4 at 25th April, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at 28rd April, 1928, was 
11-0, as compared with 11-0 at 26th March, 
1928; for females the corresponding figures 
were 5°7 and 5:7. The percentage wholly 
unemployed fell from 7-7 at 26th March, 
1928, to 7-6 at 23rd April, 1928. The total 
number of persons (insured and uninsured) 
registered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at 30th April, 
1928, was approximately 1,171,000, of whom 
942,000 were men and 160,000 were women, 
the remainder being boys and girls; at 2nd 
April, 1928, it was 1,071,000, of whom 865,000 
were men and 147,000 were women; and at 
25th April, 1927, it was 1,075,000, of whom 
867,000 were men and 144,000 were women. 


United States 


According to the May issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review employment in manufacturing 
industries increased 0:7 per cent in March, 
1928, as compared with February, 1928, and 
pay-roll totals increased 1°3 per cent. It was 
stated that the trend of employment in March 
has been upward in five of the last six years, 
but that the increase in March, 1928, is greater 
than in either 1927 or 1926. With these in- 
creases the volume of employment in March, 
1928, stood at a higher level than at any time 
since October, 1927, while pay-roll totals were 
greater than at any time since June, 1927, with 
the single exception of October, 1927, when 
they were at the same level as in March, 1928. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics weighted 
index of employment for March, 1928, is 86:1, 
as compared with 85:5 for February, 1928; 
84-2 for January, 1928; and 91°4 for March, 
1927. The weighted index of pay-roll totals 
for March, 1928, is 91:2 as compared with 90-0 
for February, 1928; 85-8 for January, 1928; 
and 97:7 for March, 1927. The monthly aver- 
age for 1923 equals 100. 
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Employment and pay-roll totals in March, 
1928, were 5°8 per cent and 6:7 per cent lower 
in the two items, respectively, than in March, 
1927. 

The data for March, 1928, were based on re- 
ports from 10,880 representative establish- 
ments in 54 of the chief manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. These establish- 
ments in March had 3,023,122 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were: 
$82,616,721. 


Employment in February and March— 
Thirty-four of the fifty-four separate industries 
had more employees in March than in Febru- 
ary, and 36 industries reported increased pay- 
roll totals, the majority of the increases being 
of a seasonal character. The fertilizer industry 
indicated the greatest increase in employment 
during March with a gain of 39 per cent, while 
employees in the following industries had in- 
creased from 3°1 per cent to 4°9 per cent each: 
Agricultural implements, cast-iron pipe, 
stamped ware, automobiles, ice cream, glass 
and brick. Nearly all of these industries re- 
ported corresponding increases in pay-roll 
totals, and the following industries, with smal- 
ler increases in employment, also reported sub- 
stantially increased pay-rolls: Sugar refining, 
foundries and machine shops, machine tools, 
and sawmills. The iron and steel industry had 
gained about 2 per cent both in employment 
and in pay-roll totals. 

The notable decreases in March were in 
the woolen goods, book and job printing, chew- 
ing tobacco, rubber boots, and ship-building 
industries. 

The chemical group as a whole indicated the 
greatest gains in March, due to the peak 
season increases in the fertilizer industry; the 
stone-clay-glass group’s largest increases were 
due to seasonal prospects in building construc- 


tion, as were a large share of the gains in the 


iron and steel and the lumber groups. The 
vehicle group owed its advance largely to the 
spurt in the automobile factories. 

The Pacific and East North Central geogra- 
phic divisions reported the greatest improve- 
ment in employment in March, although all 
but two divisions showed this improvement in 
lesser degrees. The New England and East 
South Central divisions each reported a falling 
off in employment. 


Employment in March 1927 and 1928—A 
comparison of, employment and pay-roll totals 
in March 1928 and March 1927 is made in a 
section of the chapter on the trend of employ- 
ment. The level of employment in manufac- 
turing industries in March, 1928, was 5:8 per 
cent lower than in March, 1927, and pay-roll 
totals were 6°7 per cent lower. 
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Comparing conditions in March, 1928, and 
March, 1927, the food group alone of the 12 
groups of industries shows gains both in em- 
ployment and in pay-roll totals, although the 
vehicle group indicates a small gain in the 
second item. The group of miscellaneous in- 
dustries shows very large decreases—15:3 per 
cent and 17-3 per cent—and the iron and 
steel, stone-clay-glass, metal other than iron 
and steel, lumber, leather, and chemical groups 
all show large decreases—ranging from 4.7 
per cent to 9.8 per ‘cent—in the two items. 

The notable increases in employment in 
separate industries over this 12-month period 
were in the fertilizer, agricultural implement, 
automobile, rubber tire, slaughtering and meat 
packing, and flour industries. 

The pronounced decreases in employment 
between March, 1927, and March, 1928, were 
in the ship-building, petroleum refining, piano, 
cast-iron pipe, brick, stove, steam-fitting, 
foundry and machine shop, cement, steam rail- 
road car building and repairing, and woollen 
goods industries. 

The East North Central geographic division 
again showed an increase in employment over 
the twelve-month period, but the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic and West South Cen- 
tral divisions each had dropped 8 per cent 
or over of their employees, while the remain- 
ing five divisions showed smaller decreases. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official pub- 
lication of the organization, indicate that 
employment in the United States has 
ncreased materially since last fall. These 
statistics show the percentage of unemployed 
union members in twenty-three representative 
cities. The method of computation as de- 
scribed in the March issue of the American 
Federationst is as follows: 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for identi- 
cal unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 
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By the above method is computed the per- 
centage of unemployed union members out of 
the total membership of the local unions re- 
porting. 


According to the May issue of the American 
Federationist the most recent unemployed 


percentages during the various months, in the 
23 cities works out as follows:— 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS 





Oct. to Dec., Jan., Feb., March, 
1927 1928 1928 1928 
14 18 18 18 








PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1928 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


aq pee: movement in prices during the month 

was slight. Both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
‘minion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices were, however, — slightly 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
famiuy of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.80 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $10.87 for 
April; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $1048 for May, 1925; $989 for May, 
- 1924; $10.36 for May, 1928; $10.22 for May, 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for 
May, 1914. The most important change was 
a seasonal decline in the price of eggs, while 
less important declines occurred in the prices 
of milk, butter, potatoes and veal. Slight 
increases occurred in the prices of beef, mut- 
ton, fresh and salt pork, lard, cheese, flour, 
beans and evaporated apples. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.04 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $21.11 for 
April; $20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 
1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 
1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for 
-1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 
for May, 1918; and $1421 for May, 1914. 
Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined slightly to 152.9, as 
compared with 153.2 for April; 151.9 for May, 
1927; 156.8 for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 
1925; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 
1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 
1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 2014 
for May, 1919; and 194.6 for May, 1918. 
Thirty-four prices quotations were lower, fifty- 
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four were higher and one hundred and forty- 
eight were unchanged, 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
were lower, five were higher and one was 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group declined, higher levels for grains, 
flour, oat products, foreign fruits, apples, cof- 
fee, hay and straw being more than offset by 
lower prices for potatoes sugar, millfeed, tea, 
rosin and turpentine, A substantial decline in 
the price of potatoes exerted the greatest 
influence on the downward movement of the 
general index number. The Animals and their 
Products group was also lower, lower prices 
for milk, butter, furs and sheep more than off- 
setting advances in the prices of cattle, hogs, 
meats, eggs and leather. The groups which 
advanced were: the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, due to higher prices for 
cotton and wool; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to higher prices for some 
lines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group, because of higher prices for silver, 
copper, tin and spelter; the Iron and _ its 
Products group and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group due to changes of a minor 
character. The Non-Metallic Minerals group 
was. unchanged. 


in the grouping according to purpose 
consumers’ goods declined, while producers’ 
goods were somewhat higher. In the former 
group higher prices for flour, fruits, coffee, 
meats and eggs were more than offset by lower 
prices for milk, butter, potatoes, tea and 
sugar. In the latter group building and 
construction materials advanced, mainly be- 
cause of higher prices for painters’ materials 
and some lines of lumber. Materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the leather 
industry, for the metal working industries, 
for the meat packing industries, for the mill- 
ing and other industries, as well as miscel- 
laneous producers’ materials, advanced, Ma- 
terials for the fur industry were lower. 
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In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, higher 
levels for grains, cattle, hogs, beef, eggs, cot- 
ton, wool and jute more than offsetting lower 
levels for potatoes, milk, tea, rosin, and furs. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
lower, advances in the prices of flour, oat 
products, smoked meats, shellac, leather and 
non-ferrous metals being more than offset by 
declines in butter, refined sugar, turpentine 
and steel sheets. Domestic farm products 
were slightly lower, while articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were somewhat higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for January, 1925,. January, 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LABour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 


according to purpose or use in detail for the, 


current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of seventy- 
one staple foodstufis, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality, for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every effort has 
been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in 
order that the statistics may be available for 
purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, ete. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of_ representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lagpour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
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included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil ‘and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, nothwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABouR GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are 
included owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, the 
only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated, when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family, according to 
the: total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 


(Continued on page 664) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 
































May!| May 
1916} 1918 
Cwal -Ci 
50+2| 73-4 
34-0} 52-6 
16-4] 27-4 
23-3] 34-9 
21-8) 37-1 
36-8) 68-4 
28-4] 50-0 
39-0) 72-0 
26-2] 43-9 
24-4) 34-8 
51-0} 72-0 
64:2) 96-2 
36-8) 53-4 
25 A oon 
23-8) 30-3 
70°5}/117-0 
37-0] 68-0 
23-5} 40-0 
13-0} 22-0 
19-2} 34-2 
14-3] 22-4 
12-9) 17-7 
37-2) 43-2 
17-0) 20-2 
9-8) 14-2 
10-3} 13-6 
9-9} 10-7 
60-5) 62-0 

8 “9 


$ 


113: 


81: 


$ ‘ $ 
8-37/12- 66) 13-53 


53 °9 


37-9 
41-6 
30-1 
23-0 





_.. |Quan-| (7) | (tf) May 

Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914 

¢. fae Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs.|27-2!) 30:4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2 
Beef, shoulder..} 2 “ {19-6} 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 32-4 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 ‘ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7} 17-1 
Mutton, roast...}| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8 
Porkslereeer = 1 “ |12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-9 
Porls, salgsees... 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-4) 35-2] 37-0 
Bacon, break- 

ast. jee... 1 “ 115-4] 17-8) 24-5] 24-7) 25-7 
Lard, pure...:.. 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6} 38-41 37-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 25-8 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-1 

TEKS coe 6qts.|36-6| 39-6) 48-0} 51-6) 53-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lbs./44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0] 55-2 
Butter, cream- 

OLY:..5 eee: 1 “ (25-5) 27-7) 31-9} 33-9] 32-7 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ {16-1} 17-6) 18-5} 20-5] 21-4 
Cheese, new 1 “ |14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-8 
Breadal Saas: 15 “ {55-5} 58-5} 66-0} 61-5] 64-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 32-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ |18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5 

ICON.) aes. 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4! 11-4] 11-6 
Beans, hand- 

pickeds a. * “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. 2ore.... 1°8© | 9-9] 977] 11-5) 12-0] 12-9 
Prunes, medium| 1 “ |11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2 
Sugar, granulat- 

ed. ora 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8! 10-3] 11-0] 10-2 
Tea, blaciees... z | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7} 8-9} 9-1 
Tea, green...... eo 84 | 8-7 “9-11 9-3) eO-4 
Coffee. 2. % “ | 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4 9-4 
Potatoes........ 4 bag]24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 43-7 
Vinegarseee... 46 qt.| °7 7 7 °8 8 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All oodsaeeess|, host 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-43 

CAL <c; Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry! 3 lb.| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2 
Coalanthracite |}{¢ ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1) 55-0} 53-2 
Coal  bitumin- 

OUS! fears ce 131-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4 
Wood, hard....|“ ed./32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 40-9 
Wood, soft..... So 122-6) 255) 29-4) 30-6) 31-7 
Coaloil. Seen 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5] 24-4} 23-7] 22-4 

$ $ $ $ $ 


Fuel and light- 











$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
4 mo. |2-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-88) 4-03) 4-65) 5-08) 6-29] 6-73 


1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-87) 1-87) 2- 


73] 3-02 





$ 


$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-37 /10- 50) 12-79) 14-02) 14-21/14-36/26-05/21-67/26-44/22.84 
| 


May | May! May 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 
c. Ge |e, 
78-6] 71-2] 59-6 
50-4] 43-6). 33-4 
26:4] 23-0} 19-0 
36-2} 31-8] 28-7 
39-1} 33-6] 30-0 
71-6} 65-0} 52-2 
54-4] 51-4! 40-8 
77-0) 50-6} 44-0 
55-0} 36-5) 32-7 
48-3] 33-4) 30-5 
90:0) 86:4! 72-6 
131-0)102-8) 77-4 
72-5) 59-2) 45-5 
40-2] 39-6) 30-7 
37-8] 37-9} 27-9 
138-0|124-5/105-0 
80:0] 64-0} 49-0 
41-5) 31-0) 27-5 
34-2] 21-6) 19-0 
23-8) 18-0} 17-6 
29-2) 21-4) 23-5 
27-6] 19-2) 19-2 
86-8} 50-8] 32-0 
40-8) 24-0} 15-2 
16-5} 14-0} 13-6 
17-0] 14-7) 15-2 
15-1] 14-1] 12-9 
204°9|} 41-1) 45-9 
1-0 -9) 1-0 


Cc. Cc. c 
4-8] 4-6) 4-0 


99-5)112-3/107-5 


70-0) 77-9 
79-5) 88-0 
60-7) 65-3) 58-0 





35:6] 37-9 


3°45 


3-81 





$ 
20-57 


May 
1927 





April} May 
1928 | 1928 
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4-1) 4-1 
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6-96) 6-91 





$ $ % $ $ 
20-99) 20-24) 20-72) Z1-54/20-95 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ 
21-11)21-04 











$| $ $ $ 
Nova scotignwwe. a... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29 
Prince Edward Island/4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34 
New Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-83} 6-55) 7-04 
Quebecks 52a oof: 5-15} 5-64] 5-33] 6°87 
Ontario. epee le. 5°01] 5-60) 6-50} 7-20 
Manitoba cnaae. 5-85} 6°19] 7-46] 7-87 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86} 8-25 
Alberta. 2ehreas. cone. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-18 


OMIOIIRIWH AT 
SeMSMOONEDd 
BORRBSRASDO 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8-48/12-46/14-01)16-59)12-53/10-37/10-96}10-43|10-62)11-47}10-72 
(yl ae 12-56/15-41}11-39} 9-37) 9-69) 9-27) 9-66/10-72110-07 
8+20}12 +30} 13 -09)15 +96) 12-46) 10-21)10-77/10-44) 10-38) 11-73/10-71 
8-04)12-28)12-91/15-70/11-61] 9-62) 9-89] 9-22) 9-80/10-93] 9-91 
8-3712- 69/13 -40)16-90)12-19)10-13)10-20| 9-76)10-27|11-38/10-83 
8-47)12-39}13-68/16-46)12-15}10-01] 9-77] 9-29/10-13)10-45)10-14 
8-48)12- 66/13 -74)16-21/12-38)10-15)10-24| 9-61)10-77}10-67/10-91 
8-26)12-91}14-04/17-03)12-02] 9-85) 9-92] 9-70) 10-72)10-61|10-74 
8-95}13 +34) 14-4617 -55) 13-27) 11-47) 11-28}10-93}11-86)11-95)11-79 











$ $ 
10-79|10-74 
9-59} 9-62 
10-83/10-79 
10-16) 9-93 
10-93)10-86 
10-53}10-50 
10-92}10-87 
10-78|10-81 
11-84]11-88 





*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


tDecember only. 


§Kind most sold. t¥For electric light see text. 


**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 


62727—7} 
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1.—RETAII. PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 
Beef Pork Bacon 
LOCALITY 4 | oan 34 ny & : - é is 
a as (ES bs 38 | 28 | wh | ae 138 | sf | 38 
7o 2o|ao|Oo]| we ys “arg 2; Ooc | a: ag 2 
SL |3= |] es | Sa | So] 28 6 & aa | gt=|ye= | va -o 
28/38 |08| 88/58] 38 | 88 | 28 | 288) 888] 28 | gs 
-= be 
Bo 4 | Phos Bates toate |e > = i B a ea 2 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-9 | 28-4 | 26-4 | 20-1 | 16-0 21-6 30-0 20-2 25-4 35-2 39-5 55-9 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 32-8 | 27-5 | 24-1 | 19-5 | 15-2 16-3 24-8 29-0 24-7 31-5 35-3 53-2 
1=—Sydneye. eoss. eae oe 35-4 | 28-4 | 26-4 | 21-7 | 19 16-5 24 26-7 25-7 33-4 35-6 48-6 
2— New Glasgow...........| 30-8 | 28-3 | 22-2 | 18-3 | 12-7 13-5 25 25 24-7 32 35-3 54 
3—Amherst. oche. ok ce eons 29-2 | 26 21-2 | 18-2} 14-9 17-5 25 24-5 22-8 28-5 32-5 50 
4—Hoalifaxe.. i. dss .h. ene ba. 36-4 | 28-5 | 27-9 | 22-5 | 17-6 16-2 2 26-1 24 30-4 34-5 58-6 
6——-Windsor sd... coe does 30 26 De 18 12 18 22> 27-5 Zo 35 40 58-3 
6—='Prurosi.th ods Re ee 35 28 25 18 15 LOicd | eee cee 20 26-2 29-5 33-8 49-8 
7—P.E. L. -Charlottetown .| 30 30 25 21-5 | 16-5 Lae | eee 22-5 23-3 28-3 33-6 45 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-0 | 25-8 | 23-6 | 18-5 | 14-3 17-8 23-1 26-5 25-2 35-2 39-6 56-4 
8— Moncton 65.2 )ccicted aks eth: 30 23-7 | 20-8 | 17-2 | 12-8 195i ile Leta 27-8 25-4 33-3 38-4 53-3 
G—Stvohnt ponte nea 39 28 25-6 | 18-4 | 14 15-2 25 BYE 26-4 30 36-7 59-3 
10—Fredericton............. 2-8 | 26-5 | 26-5 | 20-3 | 15-9 18-3 21-2 25-6 24-6 32-9 37 53-1 
Hi—Bathurstes..caties ae 26:2 | 25 21-4 | 18-1 | 14-6 SES) ee eS: 25-5 24-4 41-7 46-3 60 
Quebec (average)............. 28-6 | 25-0 | 25-0 | 17-4 | 12-6 14-5 25-9 22-9 23-2 30-6 34-2 55-9 
12—Quebee........ 0.0.86... 30 27-5 | 24-8 | 18-9 | 14 15-5 26-9 22-4 24 30-6 33-2 51-1 
18—Three Rivers........... 28-8 | 26-7 | 26-2 | 19 13-4 16-5 26-3 24-3 25-2 34 35°7 58-1 
14—Sherbrooke............. oo 2 2o22N BUre Inet-9) |. 12-6 16-3 25 29-3 24-8 31-2 33-2 61-9 
15—Soreliics he sn, sae bes Wet 23-3 | 19 203°] .15 10 13-5 20 19 Bil sehen [eae hed cath oye begs 51-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 24-2 | 22-6 | 21-1 | 16-3) 12-9 13-2 25-3 19-8 20-9 31-7 36-7 52 
17—StsJohnis des. 85 xe 25 23-5 | 25 135.4) HL 13-2 25 20-5 21 25-5 33 55 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23204 19-30] tek jaloo7 si 20 25 21-7 24-1 5 ae ieee 60 
9—Montreal........0.6.6.. 35-6 | 30-5 | 32-3 | 18-1 | 14-8 10-2 31-5 24-5 22-4 30-3 32-4 56-7 
20— Hull vi Pos een eee 33°4 | 27-5 | 27-2 | 18-3 | 13 12-5 28 24-4 25-2 | 28-8 23-3 Ou 
Ontario (average)........... 35-2 | 29-9 | 27-3 | 20-9 | 16-6 24-1 29-8 24-5 25-6 32-3 36-4 55-7 
21—Ottawan ees oe 8237 | 20:3 124-8 1-19 14-9 20-9 26-8 22-7 22 31-9 25-2 56-1 
22—Brockville............. 36-9 | 31-8 | 28-6 | 18-6 |] 16-4 16-8 28-2 24-8 23-8 34-4 38-9 56-2 
23-—IKINGStON ops. ok 838-2 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 20-2 | 14-4 17-3 25 23-4 22 30-1 34-6 50-8 
24—Belleville............... 32-2 | 26-2 | 26 21-4} 15 25-2 30 23-8 27-7 37°6 39-9 60-4 
25—Peterborough........... 36-3 | 32-1 } 27-2:| 22-6 | 18-9 26 31-6 23-2 27 2 31-9 36-5 56-8 
26—Oshawa.....0....cece-- 36-8 | 33 29-6 | 20 18-6 26-8 34:5 26-2 28-5 36-8 39-4 57 
Qi Orillia. eh ee eet ae 33-9 | 29-2 | 26-5 | 21-5 | 17-9 24 31-7 24 26 32-8 36:7 54-2 
28-— Toronto.k 24. ee ee 35-2 | 29-1 | 29-8 | 19-2 | 16-9 22-9 30-9 24-2 27-5 34-5 38-4 55-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... oS ouleae SEG | UAE ZI We, 25-7 36-5 24-8 27 32-5 35-9 55-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-5 | 29 25-2 | 18-8 | 15-1 25-3 30 23 23-6 28-2 31-1 51-6 
31—Hamiltonses eee ee 35:4 | 29-5 | 29-4 | 21-4 | 17-4 23-1 22-5 23-4 29-2 31-1 35-9 55-6 
32—Brantford.............. 36:7 | 31-7 | 28-2 | 22-8 | 17 24-4 31-2 25-3 26 30-2 34-9 57-6 
30— Galt zi. nr ee das a 35 30 26-7 | 19-5 | 16-6 24-5 33-3 23-6 22-5 33-1 36-7 54-5 
34—Guelph:s neh emiatenee 32-5 | 28-3 | 25 20 16-2 25 25 21 sft eee 28-8 32-5 51-1 
85—Kitchener. :.i0%s 00 s¢..0% 34-2 | 29-8 | 28-7 | 21-1 | 17-9 25-6 35 26-3) |b nae ee 25-6 30-6 52-6 
86—Woodstock............. 36-7 | 29-2 | 27-1 | 20-6 | 16 24-7 28 23-7 24-7 30-8 33°4 52-2 
37—Stratford.............. 34 30 24 20-2 | 18 26-6 26-7 24 24 32-7 37-5 year 
B8—Londons.t: hws ene ee 36 29-5 | 28-7 | 21-5 | 15-8 23 -2 28-3 25-7 22-3 32-5 36-6 55 
389—St. Thomas............ 33-9 | 29-1 | 26-3 | 20-3 | 16-7 23 27-4 23-2 25 31-4 35-5 54-3 
{0—Chatham/). tusks ce 34-4 | 29-8 | 26-2 | 20 15-5 25-6 30-4 23-3 24-6 30-6 38-2 57-3 
43—Windsor. 610.2. cs Sees 34-2 | 27-9 | 26-7 | 20-5 | 15 25-3 29-4 24 24-3 30-1 35-4 56-9 
42—Sarniatss. ek oe eee, ae coe 33°6 | 29-2 | 26-6 | 22 18 26-6 blo 25 24-2 30 34-8 61-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 83-7 | 28-7 | 23-5 | 20-5 | 16-2 27 23-8 25 25 33°4 35-8 53-1 
44— North Bay... .s.03..6. 42-5 | 35 30 20-7 | 15 20 30 24 24-4 28-9 33-4 55 
pris wa ele ds. iis Airs Sao 392% JudaeZeee 24-1 | 18-3 25-4 25 29-2 26-4 34-9 42-2 59-4 
46--Cobalt)..s- sauce ee 33°5 | 29 26 19 13 2h cee i cote ee 26-2 29 31 35-2 56-9 
47—Timmins.............. 35 31-7 | 28-7 | 24 17-7 27-5 30 27-7 27-3 32-5 36-2 55-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 37-6 | 33-3 | 31 23-2 | 17-6 25-4 32-2 25-8 27-4 34:3 38-2 56-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 35 27-5 | 24-4 | 21-6 | 18-3 23-7 37-7 23-8 28 37-9 43 56-4 
60—Fort William........... 34-1 | 26-4 | 24-2 | 20-2 | 17-9 21-1 31-6 25-1 27 37-4 40-5 56-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 32-4 | 25-9 | 24-8 | 17-8 | 14-5 18 -2 29-6 24-2 22-5 36-4 41-4 55-9 
Hl——Winnipeg:.io5.. «mearncie 32-7 | 25-1 | 25-9 | 17-9 | 14-8 17-5 28-7 24-2 25 37-6 42-4 55 
62—-Brandon:3;...: 00) o 32 26-6 | 23-6 | 17-6 | 14-1 18-8 30-5 24-2 20 35-1 40-4 55 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 33-2 | 26-1 | 24-9 | 19-1 | 15-6 21-2 33-4 24-6 25-5 43-0 49-6 69-0 
68—Repina seek)» si on (es 31°6 |. 24-641 22-3 | 17-1 | 14-9 19-2 34-6 23-2 23-3 40-9 49-6 60-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 31-7 | 25-5 | 25 19-3 | 16-7 21-7 33°3 25 28-2 46-7 51-2 58-7 
55—Saskatoon.............. 31:4 | 25-1 | 23-3 | 18-1 | 13-9 20-3 31-8 24-3 24 43 -3 48-7 57:9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 38-1 | 29-2 | 28-8 | 22 16-7 23-4 33°7 25°7 26:6 41-2 48-7 62-5 
Alberta (average)............ 33-3 | 26-4 | 24-1 | 19-5 | 15-0 22-8 33-5 24-2 24-8 41-0 44-4 52-4 
57—Medicine Hat........... 33 25 23:8 | 19-6 | 15-9 23 37°7 24-4 25-8 45-6 48-2 49-3 
58—Drumbeller............ 35 30 25 25 15 25 30 30 25 AG” lee ayes 60 
59—Edmonton.............. 34-1 | 26-3 | 27 18 14-7 22-4 34-2 22-9 25-1 38-1 44-4 48-5 
60—Calgary Spfareidiale lou ahpextetet 32-2 | 25-7 | 24-1 | 16:8 | 14-3 22 31-8 22-8 22-6 41-5 46-4 56:3 
61—Lethbridge............. 32-2 | 25 20-8 | 18-2 | 15-1 21-8 33-8 21 25-7 34-6 38-4 48-1 
British Columbia (average)..| 38-6 | 31-5 | 30-2 | 23-0 | 19-9 27-9 39-3 31-2 29-0 46-9 51-9 60-1 
62—Bernie) 72. 3. ee ee ee 35 30 28 20 15 Dove RCs ae, 35 31 46-2 50 54 
G—Nelson, 2,..03:25 259. 40 30 82-5. | 275 | 922-5 BU | PSAs ps 35 28-7 47 Bl 56 
64 ral oe, eee 39-8 | 33-1 | 31-4 | 27-3 | 21 29-7 40-8 34-2 29-5 50 56-9 60 
65—New Westminster....... 37-7 | 30-7 | 27-4 | 19-5 | 19-3 28 37°6 26-2 29-7 43-1 48-9 60-5 
66—Vancouver.............. 38-2 | 30-2 | 29-6 | 19-8 | 19-4 27-7 39-2 26-4 28-9 45-1 50 61-4 
C7—VictOria.., cise sndce cies or 39:3 | 32-6 | 30-6 | 22-2 | 20-8 28-5 36-4 27-2 24-5 45-4 49-7 60-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-8 | 30 26-7 | 22-8 | 21-5 27, 41-7 30-8 27-5 48-2 53°4 66-1 
69—Prince Rupe't, 40 35 35 25 20 28 40 35 32-5 50 55 62-5 


a Price per ase quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 


c Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1928 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 a - 3 
2 a! = e - o 8 ‘3 - A a 2 
Qe te 2 pl od 4 OQ 3a 2D one 
at § £8 TS = a ae 3 83 ENS ta 8 2s ds 3 
oS etow iio S.. E . ‘oN wigs hed eae. =e Zo m ~ Oe ite) pike 
oee]/ sf 5 | 24. ES ® a | Seb |wees| SO oe 
2-8] s=2 | 855 o2 og a ef |Sta<| -O9 |Seact| 8a a 
Oem ode | See, on | Se ee | Se |S85e) 5B | due |2o8e| oa Re 
SEB | 388/522) 28 | 48 | 288) 8 |stes| £5 | $88 (82a%) EO 28 
3) a) = Q a co 6) 4 coy 6) a 6) 
cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 21-1 2-1 26-3 | 36-9 21-7 35-8 31-6 12-0 46-7 
AGES MSA WE eel) alee 17-4 18-0 28-9 21-9 38-5 34-8 11-5 49-7 
TOs Rear) lh eek ion |) 0 ices 17-8 15-8 27-5 21-1 42-4 38-3 | b12-14 48-1 | 1 
DOH D5 ee is cil stort ac Hb wie steers TsO: 2 eee ees 31-6 20 35-2 31-1 12 50-9 | 2 
LOM PeROObD. “8 Oe whorls tis s «btu 17-9 16-5 32-1 21-4 SOS TAEn Meee 9 49-4 | 3 
TCS MOEN ick Cedars |e ote teh ns 16-3 17 25-4 23-2 39°4 36-4 Jal2.5-13.3 49-8 | 4 
PANE) | ys 3 Rae tees ae ed Bee es 18-7 18 33-1 25 388-2 33°5 10 50 5 
6s eR Ae chet ie ellie steel eke Serer. 16-9 22-7 23-7 20-4 39 34-7 12 50 6 
AQT ye \Pasenas Ne RE is ike 19 20 37-5 22 30 21-5 8-10 45 i 
15-5 1) Sar |. ek. 18-2 17-7 35-0 21-8 35-8 33-0 12-1 46-5 
TOs OOP 43.5 ose bi er 18-4 18 37-5 21-7 34 33-4 10-12 46-9 | 8 
LS 5 aoe NE Riss 17-2 17-2 40 20-3 38-8 82-5 al3-5 48-2 | 9 
20) SHR sn oe. Sete | oho sega 18-6 17-5 34-8 21-5 Sven se ee eee 12 45-3 |10 
5 me. od Se Ie Se ee 18-5 18 27-6 23-6 S0R4 es tenes 12 45-7 {11 
17-2 21-6 21-8 32-4 21-0 37-5 34-6 11-0 42-3 
10) ¢ eee OT B20) oe See 21 19-7 34-2 21-4 38-9 36-1 14 42 12 
15-20 (ROU 4k seh." 25 22-7 31-7 22-7 43-4 37-8 12 41-7 |13 
1820 ||P S=ZO. HL E8Olon|, SIZE je .5-B... 21-2 25 31 20-2 38-3 32 al0 42-7 114 
25t EP MROORM LL Reba LE Se ceteRac [ie seattle: 20 25 31-7 20-1 SOUSMiae 6 e253 12 41-9 |15 
EE SO eed bo COL tees aaron POAC eee 27-5 20-7 32 dae Geen 8 41-7 |16 
15 22-5 19 37-8 19-8 34:8 32 10 41-4 |17 
GL SER ee cme: me One TEE OO EE. keer nile: witer steeds 28-3 22-7 Ol 2 Marae ak 10 43-3 |18 
18-20 Heo z-oo HE 2009 | teh ios. 20-2 21-7 34-9 19-7 42-5 37°5 12 43-5 |19 
15! Laie oon |kakebe ob 21 19-3 34-6 21-6 34-8 32-3 11 42-5 |20 
18-2 20-7 19-5 40-0 20-9 36-2 32-5 12-2 46-1 
5 Sint Lech SO eatebiare 3 oe tet. See 21-1 24-6 40-4 20-3 42-2 35-7 11 44-8 |21 
L6Le Ree eet ese eer | sak belts oA 20-7 17 44-3 22 31-8 31 10 43-9 |22 
5 Sooo hh 02205 O20 is Aes. 18 We? 36-4 19-3 32-7 28-9 10 43-9 |23 
5 ee here) 2bber |) hPa [oh Be. 20-3 21-5 35-7 22-9 30°3 29 ad 44 24 
DOG Orde. Is, hes Petts ore eters. 25 23 40-5 2-7 33-9 29-8 10 45-1 |25 
20 eon it pEZat imei cheeks fea e seid 20 23 41-3 23-1 35 34-2 13 47-3 |26 
Re SPR Ee 55, 5 ORR ee Ra A en fh echoes sae 20 15 37-5 20-7 32-7 30-3 10-12 47-1 |27 
14e 17a eee Oso2: 2) 1s DShe 14.8 2888. 22-4 16-1 44 20-6 38-9 33°7 12 46-7 |28 
D2 ge NEMEEOOUM y I PE LOL | A e.c sehbie-a\fi a esters tens 21 19-8 40-9 19-5 CORO ae ets. 6 el3 47-5 129 
14 eer. (hot eh tek | Doe Eels eee a 24-5 19 36-2 17-9 34-1 32°2 13 46-6 |30 
20. a uleoobe | E2578 Pk Shi. 19-6 14-7 45-1 19-6 36-9 33-1 13 46-9 |31 
20! > oon ale eaters |t SI6L) eae 19-5 17 39-2 19-3 34-4 31-3 ja-cl12-5 44-1 |32 
15. eee one. i B22 | baat ees. 21-7 18 41 19 32-5 27-5 all-8 44-6 |33 
20) Nipee Ones ott LED One cee ohn ae eae 21-7 18 39-8 19-9 34-7 30-8 12 44-8 |34 
ce EL eee lll ecoiee TS. eee he eRe 20 25 34-6 18 31-8 30-7 12 44-1 |35 
QO? ieee ahr |S ey LR as Ee Rie aie etns ann [iaiie oh bist 36 18-8 31-5 31 10 44 36 
PAS |< 55) aad he En ee I of at Sd 20-2 20-5 38-3 21-2 33 28-2 12 45 37 
Bem ho 25)= i Ua eae 17-9 17 40 21-6 34-7 32-5 11 46-4 |38 
1SHe |Peeocee |, Gs20; |! ee ees. 20°3 20 46°3 20-5 32-9 30-8 12 45-9 |39 
20.2 Pepoome ere zZonsa | t BT2) lesa. 23-4 21-5 39-8 19-9 34:4 29-5 12 47-5 140 
Si SOME he Jone) }OLol (Pe ee 23 21-7 44-9 18-5 35-2 33-2 14 46-4 |41 
20! 2 Sees | 20k eck Sekt eee 19-7 22-5 47-1 21-7 33:2 28-7 12 47-7 |42 
3 ober See RE POPS Lf oO ores wild Gree eeere IVAN 15 38-6 19-4 DEC sae tht 12 43-7 |43 
oh ee LEE eecllis CR RY og vs tokcbcll aaa eee 20 18 39-1 23 42-8 40 12 44-8 |44 
Ras, 4 Roe 4 18-7 34-7 23-3 43-1 39-2 15 46-4 |45 
ELE MOORE ld MR PObmer ht S84 355 20 22-5 38-6 23-7 BaesH|aetay SS 17 48-1 |46 
«| AS et ee ie oknel (LER ath: [astern s 22-6 22-5 33-7 25 49-6 39-8 al6-7 48-6 |47 
ode OS Slhoos Ee [0 a alee [Sse teks HDew cheer 20 22-2 47-2 20-6 43-2 87-5 183 46-6 |48 
18-20 MESO eee PUTO. [2 eae. 20 17-5 39 24-3 Aa at ere al2-5 50-9 |49 
bse Veh G55) ) a | ee ep eee Oak ee 19-5 16-3 38-8 22-8 41 36-2 | al2-5 50-9 |50 
eRe ere Oe tens silt fe eke hs sO ee ee 21-2 18-9 39-2 21-7 35-0 31-5 12-0 47-0 
Daa Cosme PRTOLE ) hte be cae te care 20-8 18-2 41-1 20-5 36-9 Bor e12 48-7 |51 
ge TOUR le GRACE Melee ll sae the oe 21-6 19-6 37°3 22-9 33-1 29-8 12 45-3 |52 
23-5 | Used |, Tar’. | 16:0 |..2.5... 25-0 22-9 33°3 22-5 31-5 27-0 12-1 48-3 
DH OO MPESUe OL Tt Me Toit hie Sabie 21))s Rpt ser ces 25 23 31-9 225 31-8 28-5 al2-5 48-2 153 
BO) A PESO re TAZ STON 2h ie SUS 25 23-3 32-2 Pape 27-5 24-2 10 49-3 |54 
D5 BUM OUmOOMIE PAOLO OT? AEQOLN is Se atse ce: 25 20-2 35-8 23 34 28-7 13 47 55 
5 OPAL yd 2) oa Ae BN ce a, 2 a goes 25 25 33°3 22-4 32:5 26-4 13 48-6 |56 
PAGS A) eeeeS. i) CAGE) SISO HERE... 24-1 23-4 36-9 22-9 33-1 27-1 11-8 47-5 
Se Rite MOOT eld ae dette 11 20h he Ns Bevo. 25 26 36-7 24-2 32°3 23-6 12 49-2 |57 
D5 a ie eroUee 1d We dowes tee es |S Soares 25 25 30 22-7 32-5 30 al2-5 47-7 |58 
17 5-20 be 28e eo: veo Sh) joie e. 21-7 23-3 34-5 24-3 34-3 26-9 al2-5 47-2 |59 
ZEN Poles Th ee LOLES 1) & RORY eee 25 21-3 41-3 22-7 35-8 32-3 12 47-6 |60 
Loot tevoue tore O20 | ee 24 21-2 41-8 19-6 30-5 22-8 16 46 61 
a1°8 | ©26°6.| © 20-0) 17-41........ 22- 21-8 38-7 23-8 35-6 30-0 13- 50-0 
SO Reo ee Me eknitey Tse [2 aot pela. 23: 25 40-4 25 38-3 30 al2- 49-6 |62 
SOnr die oom lt O20 Tell S20 . Per 2 | Om UR ae aie cH LOR It OOP GFR stcee tee 49-2 163 
SO Rae Sole. |S 201 20. |e ene 7 55 (64 
I /feay. | bs SAp2sata se a Seca lS ek yen -6 48-6 |65 
[BCS ISt Ae Oks wih 826 oe 58 47-4 |66 
“4 49-9 |67 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 








Canned Vegetables 














RY ce ee ee g 
a.) 2 BAe. 2h it om = a 
& e Fy su a2 | 38 | te ee 
: os 2 w= - ao Oo a ag 
Locality Bu A 3 oN a an iy 4 38 
ag) a 3) a8 2 3 ee ~ cs ae iq 
Sr Qa. Dh ak IS fo} -_— ee $4 85 iat 
o 8 Ss2 | CAG] 32 45 on 8 Da AS 
os oH 98 4S bo 25 on 28 ak @ of eS 
ae o &. Ba ob 6 Be fee 28 oo om Ba oa 
1S) ~Q TR by (am a a Ay ‘S) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-9 7:7 18-1 5-2 6-3 10-5 12-4 16.2 16-3 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)................ 32-6 8-0 17-5 5-6 6-6 9-6 14-0 17-2 16-6 16-8 
l=Sydneyibh...4 dt. Saeko. See an 34-7 6-7 16-7 5:5 6-6 9-8 13-9 16-8 16-6 16-6 
2— New Glasgow.........-eeeeee: 32-1 8 16-5 5-5 6 9-9 13-2 16-8 16-6 16-6 
S—Aimherst £6... 0.2. 0th ons dot esees 30-2 8-7 17-8 5-6 6-4 9-5 14 17-5 15-8 16-3 
4— Halifax 9, oooh Rims gene... 32-9 8 17-7 5-3 6-7 8-7 13-3 ibe 16-7 16-9 
B—Windsor, 2. od. s Gees cae ceee 34-2 8-3 20 6-2 7°5 10 16 19-3 18-7 19-3 
6— Lruroy 736. ah eens hc eee 31-7 8 16-4 5-4 6-4 9-6 13-6 15-1 15 15 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-6 7:4 19 5-1 5-7 10-5 16-2 15:8 14-7 15-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-7 8:5 18-1 5:5 6-4 10-6 14-5 16-2 15-8 15-5 
S-Mionctonsah.. «cts dae. cod eee « 84-2 8-7 18-1 5-7 6-6 12-7 14-4 17 15-9 15-9 
0S Johny wk. baat. tomas 33-3 8-7 19 5 6-5 9 13-1 15-3 15-2 14-8 
10—-Eredericton.:: jo. tac. dees ¢ 34-1 8-7 17-2 5-5 6-6 10-7 15-5 15-1 15 15-1 
Ai Bathurat abs ote ss Cds te so the 3 333 8 18 5-7 6 10 15 17-4 17-2 16-3 
Quebec (average)................... 30-5 6-4 17-3 5-0 6-5 9-3 12-3 14-4 16-6 15-0 
12—-Québechees on hhc: bd oo fede oes 30-9 7:5 17-5 5-2 6-2 9-8 13 14-8 15-9 15-6 
13—Three Rivers... .i.....0.0 00% 31-7 6 18-6 5-3 7°5 9-7 14-2 14-9 19-2 15-5 
14—Sherbrooke. ...........sce008 31-3 6-6:7 17-1 4-9 6-3 9-7 12-5 13-9 15-3 13-8 
1$—Soreliee ok ae ee ee 28-2 6 17 4-6 5-6 9-2 11 15-1 17-3 15-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 29-3 5 17:3 4-8 6-7 9-9 12-6 14 14-7 15-3 
1i—Sb.Joln strend. ec e eee 28 =15-38-6-7 17-1 4-4 6 8-7 10-0 13-2 15-1 14-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 32-5 6-7 ZS 5-5 fe 8 13-3 14-9 17; 15-6 
19—Montreal).. 5.5. 8s... 8a ee. 31-7 | 5-3-8 18-1 5:3 5-8 9-9 11-5 14 14-9 14-9 
20 gee. ee Oe ete ream, 30-8 | 6-8 15-1 5-3 7 8-8 12-2 14-4 14-7 14-1 
Ontario (average)................... 32-8 1:3 17-5 4-9 6-1) 11-1 12-8 15-4 15-2 15-2 
21—Ottawa. Mabie shoe, a dade a =: ra Mrontiehe.c 32-8 |7-3-8 17-1 5-8 6-7 11-3 10-9 16-7 14-7 14-9 
22 Brockville Doar foto Rhee «fi do ete 31-1 6-7 15-8 5-2 5-7 10 11-1 14-5 14-8 14-8 
28 Se MAURSLON Lio. cis «sts « « 5s dobre 5 29-2 6-7 15-5 5-3 5-3 10 11-6 13-5 13-1 13-5 
24—Boellevilless. od... Aachen 30-3 6°3 17-3 4-4 53 11-4 13-4 14-7 15 14-7 
25—Peterborough.................. 31-9 ee} 16-1 4-5 5-5 11-9 13 14-8 | 14-7 14-9 
BOS OSDA WA Ai a i dens Eke oo t enki « 36-4 7:3 17-4 4-4 6-5 11 12-6 15-8 15-2 15-2 
27—Orillia Sersedibve bch: Malatite oes aiekeihe s 32-6 6-7 1727 5-3 5-9 tis? 12-6 15-7 15-4 15-4 
SSN OTORLG: cake stale os He nn hs es 33-4 |7-3-8 18-4 4-9 6-1 10-3 11-7 15-2 15-6 15-1 
20— Niagara Falls a SRE Wea) ee 34-9 73 18-8 5-1 5-7 10-4 13 15-3 15-5 15-8 
60—St; Catharines:...82...:.6.06.. 8127 7-3 1727 4-9 5-5 11-5 12-6 14-5 14-2 14-7 
Si-—Harniltoncs, ced. ee eee 35-8 fe3 17%7 4°3 5-7 11-1 12-1 15-1 14-7 14-7 
B2-—DTANtiOrdeni. de Ackorae cee tee 31-8 |6-7-8 17-2 4-2 5-8 11-9 13-2 14:8 14-3 14-7 
yi og "|| ain ape ae Se Ue SO eam ie Sa 33-3 We3 1881 4:5 6-2 12-6 13-3 14-9 15-2 15 
BA Guelph) ope. doe ods dete - 34-2 7-3) 18-1 4-6 6-5] 12-1] 12-9] 15-1] 14-7] 15-2 
30—WKitchenens.... 0.2.33). bse aee 32-4 6-6°7 17-8 4-2 6-1 11 12 14-9 15-4 14-8 
60-— Woodstock... 4, . ssid cs sete. 30-6 16-7-7-3 1727 4 6-1 11-2 11-9 14-4 14-7 14-9 
Ol SUAtlOrd fy 5d. ck des oe ees 32-6 7.3 18-9 4:3 6-4 11-8 13-4 16-5 15-2 15-9 
38—London SO a Se Deer es eae 39.7 7.3 16-9 4°5 5-7 11 1227 15-2 15-5 15-1 
30=St Thomas joihe. 50) inee.. 82-6 17-3-8°7 18-6 4-8 6-1 11-7 13-3 15-5 15-8 15-2 
40—Chathame))! Sct. hehe. 31-5 6-7 18-9 4+6 6-2 10-7 14:3 15-4 15-3 14-6 
41— —Windsor vee oe Sec emtias ot emis 31-5 8-9-3 18-3 4-6 5:8 11 14-5 15 14-9 15-3 
42 Sarriguiye so. eee cl eee 33-5 17-3-8 18 4-9 6 11-1 13-1 16 15-5 16 
aR ile DOUNC des Lear ae ke eons BON Nee 8 18-5 4-2 5-9 10-2 12-6 16-1 15-7 15-4 
SNDTCH OAM S.: doe toee er came 33-3 7:3 16 5-5 6-5 10-2 13-7 15-4 15-1 14-8 
ete BEAN Catal e Aa nars noe ote 23.9 8 17 5-8 7.7 9-4 14°5 16-3 16-4 16-2 
le) He eae reas pee eens ++] 36-6 8-3 17-7 5-8 7:4 12+1 14-3 17-9 18-6 | 18-3 
47—Timmins...... Oe Rast sb Geers « 34.3 8-3 15-5 5-6 6-8 10-5 13-1 16-3 15-5 15-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 39.7 8 18 5-4 7-2 13-2 15-1 15-4 16 15-9 
49—Port) Arthur .o.¥-o8. 6... 33-2 6-7 18-6 5am 5-9 9-8 10-9 16-4 14-6 14-9 
50—Kort' William, 9 5.58502) lene. 33 6-7 17-6 55 5:8 10-1 10-1 15-4 15 15-3 
Banitoba (average)................. 34-6 6-9 18-9 5-6 6-4 11-5 12-8 18-3 18-6 17-6 
Dl—- Winnipeg oi 85. eda ls is ioe. - 35-2 7 19-2 5:5 6-2 11-4 12-8 19-1 19-2 18-3 
62-—Brandon sai tes Aen ke see 33.9 16-3-7 18-6 5-6 G35 11-5 12-8 17-5 17-9 16-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-3 8-3 16-9 5-6 6-4 10-6 12-9 18-2 18-3 18-3 
53-—Reginge ya) seat tne 33-7 8-8-4 15 5:5 5-8 12-3 12-2 17-9 17-8 17-6 
54—Prince Albert.................. 31-7 8 15 Ban 6-6 8-7 12-6 18-1 18-1 18-1 
BS ee ose SSOP ooh ae oe 33-9 8 19 5-6 6rd 10-8 13:6 18-1 18-4 18-7 
preerese DAW. Sota emt lee 277 8-8 18-7 5-8 6-7 10-7 13 18-7 18-7 18-6 
5 erta (average) Meee sta Sam wleig sie allelic 33-8 8-6 18-7 5-7 6-2 10-9 10-3 17-5 18-0 18-4 
Pome aes atria nen. 3540 8-9 20 5-9 6-9 11-7 10-8 1767 18-9 18-6 
2 a eller. eat ae men 36-7 8-9 19 5-9 6-3 11-7 10-3 17-6 18-3 18-5 
Age laa SCA reas ie em 32.1 8 18-1 5.3 5.8 Gar 9-3 17-2 17-1 18 
81—le, amet einialte..o: aiale. oa We iw ese) e cote. che le bac 34-5 8 19-4 5-6 6-1 11-6 10-7 17°3 18-4 19-1 
a UPthibridge sw 0te ten em 32-41 8-10 17 5.7 6 10-2 10-3 M77 1729 18 
British Columbia (average)........ 34-2 9-8 21-5 5-8 6-5 9-8 9-8 18-3 18-3 18-6 
OO Omi... .'s'.. debethoe ek «cee. 34 10 20-5 5-6 6-4 11-2 11 17-9 19-2 19-1 
63=—Nelson...f3..5 eee ae 35 10 17-9 6-1 6-8 10-2 10°5 18-5 20 20 
64—Trail........ Bs ae oe ey a 34 9-3 16-9 5:7 6-1 9-8 9-6 18-2 18-7 19-1 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-5 |8-3-9-5 23-5 5-7 6-4 8-3 8-1 17-2 17-6 16-9 
60=-Vaneouver......%.¢ 5a: ..tee 33-2 |8-3-9-5 21 5-8 6-1 9 8-6 16-3 16-6 16-5 
67—Victoria HIG ic oh ee ie ae Ce, 34:5 10 24-7 5-8 6-9 9-5 9-6 17-4 17-3 18-1 
O8=-Nanaltnors.. ....4.0% vb ba «<2 oa ak 35 8-9 22-5 5-8 7:6 9-4 9-7 18-4 18-4 19-1 
69—Prince Rupert................ 33°7 12-5 25 5-9 6 10-7 11-2 22-5 18-7 20 
re ce ge et ee ee, a ee mS 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1928 


Potatoes Apples 
hol ° al er or | 2 
AS 2 : — 3 - I 
i 7 vs a ga | 8 : 3 
5 BS ie i Ee te 5 Bg aq Sq a 
ae oan) ao om oo a De 3 or » 
Pg 26 . : Sate oe SB aie | ees . ere 2° C4 B5 
VEG cS = = o?8 82 mn | ge ag £ a= 38 Sm pm 
cane sss: & el a®@ | ge] go | eae cs 5° Pag Ses 
ool ge hs bh Shee Wee Nigeal ase gio tam ares: a BS 
0 oS) a, a my cs ay 3 ‘) 3 o = S) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-7 8-1 1-738 34-8 33°6 21-1 13-4 17-5 18-8 WA 27-1 65-3 42-9 
8-4 7:3 1-69% 31-4 20°79 18-4 13-7 16-8 19-0 83-8 28-4 63-7 39-1 
8-1 6-4 2-051 SSeOal ae on et 18-6 14-8 17 20 81-8 27-7 10° Sh sae 1 
8-5 8-4 1-433 26-4 31-7 18 14-7 16-1 17-9 82-5 28-4 56-5 42 2 
8-3 6-5 1-392 26-9 20 17-7 13-4 15-6 19-2 90 OScit |e emcee ke 40 3 
8-1 9-2 1-805 36-9 28-1 16-7 13 16 17-8 80-7 26-7 67 39 4 
9-3 5-5 1-50 SL im lees ste 20 13 20 21 90 BY) gal eas bi ae 2 (ee Py og 5 
7-9 7-9 1-435 27-4 23-1 19-4 13-1 15-8 17-8 77-8 24-2 60-5 35-5 | 6 
8 8-2 1-167 25 20R a tc ee 13:5 15-1 17-7 82-5 26:7 75 41-5 | 7 
8-6 7-6] 1-544 33-3 32-0 19-9 14-5 18-6 19-4 84-2 28-3 67-6 4§-7 
9 8-1 1-54 33-2 31-2 20 14-1 17-1 18-9 80 30-8 72-5 50 8 
7°8 7:3 1-812 35 32-7 21-5 14-5 15 19-6 71-7 24-9 57-9 41-7 | 9 
8-8 75 1-685 SOs Shiites ob ake 18 14 16-7 19 95 27-4 75 45 10 
8-6 7:6 1-125 28s tess tee. 20 15-5 17-5 20 g0 29-9 65 50 11 
8-1 8-1 1-761 33-4 31-0 19-7 13-5 18-4 18-1 83-2 28-9 42-74 40-9 
8-9 7-7 1-647 32-2 25-7 19-2 14-7 19-1 19-5 89-8 25-3 78°7 40-2 |12 
8-3 9-9 1-§79 36-9 30 22-2 14-4 22 19-8 92 28-7 65 42-5 \13 
8 7-7 1-729 31-7 30-4 23-2 13-2 18-3 19 82-5 27-4 66-8 41-1 }14 
8-2 9-5 1-563 35-2 SOR iia tees 12-8 17-6 18-2 92-5 25 92-5 39-7 |15 
7-5 6-8 1-908 308 it. se oe 18-3 12-2 17-8 14-6 83°3 2608: |. aeee oe 40-2 {16 
8 9-3 1-985 SoMa latasoe 19 12-7 17-7 18-3 OO yl FRCL ARR Chios cats GIA A 40 17 
7-2 7-1 1-672 29: Satie 8. ae 18-3 14-2 18-5 16-5 95-3 82-5 78-7 41-7 |18 
8-2 7:9 1-706 32-7 38-1 20-8 13 17-5 17-8 86-1 24-8 64-8 38 19 
8-9 7 1-758 32-5 26-7 16-5 14-2 17 19 65 25 62-5 45 20 
8-8 8-5 2-939 59-7 v6 -0 21-5 13-6 7:3 18-8 76-0 26-7 63-9 49-0 
9-3 &-9 1-96 37-1 42-1 26-7 12-9 17 20-6 71-9 26-6 57-7 43-3 {21 
8-7 9-6 2-20 41-5 38-3 25 13-1 17-8 18-2 75 27-5 70 40-4 |22 
8-7 8-5 2°05 37-2 28-1 17-5 13-2 1% 18-1 76 2206 60-6 40 23 
9:7 8 2-21 41-4 22-5 25 13-4 16-6 17-4 76 26-4 63-2 37-3 124 
8-9 8:7 1-86 34-3 29 17 13-3 16-5 18-6 77-5 28-8 59-5 37-1 {25 
9-2 9-9 1°983 41-2 DEG | leet ee 14-5 17-7 19-5 84-5 27 65-7 41-7 |26 
8-4 11-1 1-63 31+4 Lo eh Pee 13-7 16:7 17-7 81-2 25 60-7 35°7 |27 
8-7 8-6 1-93 37-5 36-4 17 Ls 7 16-4 18-3 77-3 25-6 62-3 38-8 |28 
9-7 8-4 2-22 40-8 32e balks Soe e 11-7 18-4 18-4 88-7 28-7 73-7 40-6 {29 
8-7 7-1 2°21 36-9 Phe, || AOR SER ee 13-1 17-3 15-4 74 24-2 57-5 38:5 130 
9-5 8-7 2-13 40-4 40 25 13 16-6 17-7 76°3 23-8 65 39 3l 
7°4 7:6 2°18 40-9 OO alles he ks 13-3 16-6 17-2 62-5 25°3 50-7 37°2/|32 
7-9 8-2 2-08 41 AQ Alb achat 34 13-7 15-7 17-7 76-7 24-7 66-7 37°8 |8 
8-7 9-6 1-89 38-2 AO eka oe 12-7 16-4 18-7 59 26-4 63-5 37-4 |34 
8-1 8-4 2-08 38-3 SLORBIET eee 11-8 16-7 18 60 24-7 59-5 36 35 
7-2 5-8 2-06 38-5 aon lhe aaa 13-1 16-6 17 82 26-7 62 36-7 136 
9-4 8 2-28 42-8 Rh ee Oe i 16-6 18-1 19-9 72-5 25°8 55-7 39-7 137 
8-1 6-7 1-97 38-9 SOM, Be eee 14-3 15-7 16-2 76 25-7 69-5 38 38 
9 7-4 2-138 4Q>4ale Uh eal. bie 13-9 16-8 18-8 85-1 27-3 68 39-2 139 
8:8 6-9 2-14 39-4 307, Bl at res 13-6 16-6 18-1 80°3 26-9 68°7 88-8 {40 
9-2 8-7 2-07 37-1 fOm mln. cee 14-2 17-7 17°8 67-8 26 61-3 41-1 |41 
8-6 5:8 2-37 46-1 50 20 12-5 17 19-7 83-3 28-3 77-5 40-5 |42 
7-6 8 1-56 31-6 Sistem tl eee ae 13-5 16-8 18-8 74-8 29-4 65 39°3 {43 
8-7 8-8 1-70 39-3 52-5 21-7 13-1 17 18:9 73°6 28-5 58-8 40-7 |44 
9-5 10-2 2°16 AG. sien se ome 21 14-4 19-7 21-7 3°2 28-8 68-7 44-7 145 
9-6 11 1-69 41.2 Bs ie aca sone 22-4 15-3 20-5 20-2 88 30-8 72-5 49-3 |46 
9-3 9-4 2-01 D0, plik nae 20-3 15-2 19-6 20-4 (el 28-6 62-5 46-2 |47 
2.9 9-6 2-23 44 37-5 18 15-2 17-7 21-7 75 26-7 66-7 41-2 |48 
8-8 8-2 2-03 37-7 30-3 24-2 14-3 17-9 21-8 72-1 27-7 61-9 41-9 |49 
9-3 9-1 2-16 39-7 51-2 21-5 14:3 17-6 20-8 70-4 27-2 59-4 41-9 |50 
9-4 7:6 1-375 Roedales. feaae 22°9 12-8 18-2 19-6 74-1 26-8 64-6 44.2 
9-4 8-8 1-67 SAU Neen Pe 22 12-6 18-7 19-7 74-6 27-2 62-5 44-7 |51 
9-3 6-3 1-08 PP AGSTION Veta Cao: 23-7 12-9 17-6 19-4 73 °6 26-4 66-7 43-7 |52 
8-9 9-0 1-383 italien ste eae 22°2 13-3 18-6 21-5 73-4 26-9 64-1 48-6 
8-5 11 1-472 29 cubes Shee 21-7 14-1 18-2 21-7 73:7 26-8 64-4 47-8 {53 
9-9 9-2 1-339 20° Talia-leee 21-7 12-3 20 23-1 75 27 63 50 54 
8-9 8-5 1-19 25eDeli. seca 23-3 13-1 17-7 21 72-4 26-6 66-4 49-4 |55 
8-1 7:3 1203 Valores colts aac en tos oe 13-6 18-6 20 72°5 27 62-5 47-2 156 
9-0 8-1 1-178 26-Si li. nee ee 22-8 12-4 18-3 19-2 71-3 28-8 63-4 48-8 
9-5 7:5 1-08 23 Owls team 23 11-9 18-7 On| 72-1 27-1 69-3 50 ={57 
9-4 8-1 1-62 30° Ale an meme 25 14-2 19-2 18-5 75 26-7 65 50 =|58 
8-6 7:7 +784 20% ah. sc kone 22-4 11-9 17-4 19-5 68-4 25-6 59 48-4 159 
8-8 8-6 1-552 O4elel. co: doses 20° 12-1 17-8 18-2 70:6 26-6 63-8 49-2 |60 
8-5 8-8 855 PARAS (Oy bees”. 23-5 12 18-2 18-8 70-4 27°8 60 46-2 |6i 
8-6 7-4 1-469 1 Dale hence 22-4 12-5 17-7 18-0 71-5 27°79 64-2 49-2 
9-2 7-2 1-305 30¢ Gh yee ee 21-7 13-5 19-2 18-7 73°3 31-7 69-2 50 62 
9-3 9 1-799 BSsoulee eon 21-7 13-8 18-3 18 78 31 65 50 63 
8-3 8-1 1-89 405 ahs tae 25 13-6 18-3 16-6 74 31 68 48-6 |64 
7°8 6-5 1-006 20m She we eee oe 20 10-3 16-5 16-3 66-6 26-2 58-4 43-5 |65 
7:9 5-9 1-116 Z6eOglincs be osk 20-1 11:3 15-4 18 64-4 23-5 57-2 44-8 166 
8-1 6-3 1-255 SO? Lal cng cone 23-1 11-4 16-6 18-9 67:7 26-9 59-7 47 67 
8-4 7°3 1-354 Dials Teil lastteynteae e's 25 13-3 18-6 19 67-8 26-4 66-1 52-5 |68 
10 9 7 lng cama OD ae eet 18-7 18-7 80 25 70 57-5 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Locality 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.............. 


6—“T ures ao AS 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
9—St. John oi 28.. ee: 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebec... ssi)... 2.8: 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15=Sorel25 ee ae 


Voce (TN Wapies, Seated Sis 


23— Kingston............. 


26—Oshawa............. 
2i—Orillia «0 Pet occ st. 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
381— Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 
go—Cralt. ets Mises os ee 
84—Guelph............... 


AJ—SATHIN Sots ee: 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 


48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 


Saskatchewan (average)... 
S8=-Regina@ had. coe cscint. 
54—Prince Albert........ 


59—Kdmonton.......... 
60—Calgary............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 
British Columbia (Aver’ge) 
62—Fernie, ... 0.66.4 aalecs 


64— Pratl ee ee 


_ &. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. 
British Columbia coal oi) is sold to a great extent in tins 






Sugar 








in dollar lots, 


in dollar lots, 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Granulated, 
Yellow, 








cents | cents 
1 7: 


8- 6 
8:3 | 7-6 
7-9 7 
8-4 7 
8-2 6 
7 2 
9 

8- 6 
ths 1 
8: oo) 
8- “9 
7 -2 
8 “fd 
7 “2 
7 1 
Zi 

8 5 
6 8 
if 2 
7 

Mi 

7 


DONO MNNIW HW WOTEROH TOE ARODWMSRUHOWW ODOR AON OUIWHO Ime 


ST NS NT OO 82 NT NIST 00 00 %2 00 00 00 00 GH GO 00 GO MI 00 00 G0 00 00 CO NI NINI NI SINT NTN CO NTS STINTS OO FIT IO IO te to tsa ag 
mt CO DRCOW NW WRW NOWROCOCO WOR WeE ROW OHR OOH Ano . ee ae 


£© 00 00 NI NI 09 00 © GO 00 CO 00 SD & OD 00 BO GO GO CO CO BH CO 00 00 © 6 OD OO NI NI NI NI 00 00 SI 00 ST ST NTT 00 ~ SI 00 ST TIO AIO 


5 
“6 
2 
4 
6 
2 
5 
3 
if 
1 
4 
“4 “9 
2 
2 “4 
8 af 
2 8 
4 “6 
4 8 
3 5 
“5 9 
5 3 
“5 3 
7 “3 
3 6 
1 9 
7-5 





on 
NI 
bo @ Orono 


=> 
Ow 
wonn nee 
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g. Natural gas used extensively. 





; ad a 
E g 36 oy s « = 

*, ‘ ° ro - -O ~ 
3s| £2 |4 au eu 3 i ae § 
Cat oe & 5A. £ 5 ached ® 
Beol 7 O [oR a = 3 a ey 
aOn re © ~ oO @ 2 ° 8 358 
Oral mb ee) A: fe} +0 x Mec) 38 
GET] Be | Sak geet eS re ge | (ae 
sik] £4 |/28| 86 | $8 | 88 | sa | 8 
oO > io) Ay oO Q N a 
cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
27-9 15-7 3-6 61-8 58-5 12-3 6-3 16-211 
29-1 13-1 3-9 63-9 46-7 13-4 7:3 16-583 
29-5 15 3°6 65-2 50 13-1 Oe Si ss abt Bieterars one 
30 13-3 3-4 55°6 39-9 13-7 Cah hl NOIR cee ee 
27-8 12 4-1 62-7 40 12-3 7:2 17-50 
30 14 3-8 68-3 50-3 13-5 7-2 |15-00-15-50 
27-5 12 ied ede. anes 60 14-5 8 17-00 
29-6 12°24) 3-4 67-8 40 13-1 Oe GE [roe Centers 
Ze 15-2 3:8 58-7 47 13-2 6-7 15-40 
28-1 12-9 | 3-4 68-4 42-9 12-7 6-8 16-375 
28-9 13 3-7 66-2 44 13-1 6-6 216-00 
26-2 13-3 3:6 73 41 12-7 ¥K 15-50 
27°8 11-9 2-9 68-3 40-5 11-5 6-7 16-00 
29-5 13-2 | 3-4 66 46 13-4 6-9 18-00 
27-4 14-4 3-6 60-1 65-4 11-4 6-2 15-444 
27-1 16-7 |, 3-2 63-8 63-3 10-9 6-6 |15-50-16-50 
26-3 14-9 4-2 61-7 70 11-8 6:4 15-50 
26-4 14-5 3-5 54-4 64-4 11-2 6 15-75-16-25 
28-6 13-1 3-9 55-8 72-5 11 6-4 14-75 
28-2 12-8 | 3-8 58-1 80° 10-4 6-3 |14-50-15-00 
28-3 13-5 f3i.7 56-7 55 12 5-9 14-00 
26-8 14-2 3-9 60-6 62-5 12-2 6-7 |16-50-17-00 
26-1 15 3-2 60 65-8 10-8 6-1 15-50 
29 15 3 70 55 12 5-7 15-75 
26-8 14-0 3-5 62-0 60-0 11-5 6-1 15-613 
27-5 14-5 3-4 73 +1 64-1 11-8 6-5 |15-50-15-75 
28-3 13-3 4 60-7 55 10-8 6-3 15-50 
26:3 {2°7 fT '3*6 62-7 58-5 10-9 5:9 15-50 
25-3 14-2 | 8:3 63 -3 65 11-3 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
25-3 14-6 | 3-4 57-2 52-2 11-7 5-9 14-75 
26 12 3-6 66-2 60 11-4 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
25-5 13:2 | 4-3 73-7 55 11-6 6-6 {14-50-15 -00 
24-4 12-3 3-4 63-4 51-3 9-4 6-1 {14-50-15 -00 
27-7 14-3 3-5 67-5 68-3 a Reve 6-4 |214-00-14-50 
25-4 12-9 3-1 60 59-1 11 6-4 |214-50-15-00 
25-4 12 3°3 66:4 60-4 10-9 |- 6-1 }14-50-15-00 
26 13-5 3-2 63-5 70 10-7 5-7 |14-50-15-00 
25-1 137 | B-2 62-1 58-3 10 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
25-5 13-6 | 3-8 60 57-1 10-4 5-7 |14-50-15-00 
24-8 12°6 |}. 31 66-7 58-3 10 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
26-2 12-5 3:3 60 55 10-6 6-2 14-50 
26-2 14 3-2 67 51-7 10-6 6-4 |15-50-16-00 
26 14-4 3:4 64-6 57-8 11-2 6-5 15-00 
26-4 13-6 | 3-6 63-6 65 12-4 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
23-6 13°6 | 3-3 58-7 68 11-2 5-4 15-50 
26-9 13-3 ayy 56-7 60 10-6 7 215-50-16-00 
26-9 14 3-1 65 62-5 11-1 6-7 15-25 
26 12-7 | 3-4 62-5 60 12-1 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
29 16-4 3-7 61-7 55 12-4 5-3 16-50 
30 16:7 3-8 55 70 15 6 17-00-17-50 
32-1 15-7 4-3 64 60 13-7 7 18-00 
28-7 15-6 3-8 51-7 45 15 6-1 |18-00-18-50 
28-7 17 3-5 50 75 13 6-7 16-00 
27-9 15-7 2-7 55-8 63 -3 11-7 5-6 |17-00-17-50 
29-5 14-5 3 58-6 58 12 6 17-00-17-50 
29-6 13-6 | 3-4 61-5 55-4 12-8 6-4 20-750 
29-4 12-5 3-3 59 55 12-6 6-5 19-50 
29-7 |e oy a ms 63-9 55-7 12-9 6-2 22-00 
29-9 19-7 3-4 57-7 58-5 13-9 6-6 23-625 
28-9 la 19 3-1 60-8 59 13-3 7°3 23-00 
31 a 20:9] 4 55 60 15 (chagpaal Ree 4 Aietee, 2 me 
29-8 ja 20-6] 3-2 61-7 50 13-5 5-4 |23-00-25-50 
29-8 la 18-2] 3-3 53-3 65 13-7 Vi Res teh be. Y 
29-2 19-4) 3-8 56-7 62-7 14-3 33.15 .aeee tae ve 
29-8 ja 21-2] 3-6 60 70 15 5-4 g 
31-7 ja 22-5 | 3-9 63-3 70 15 Goan, cra Meee cers 
28-6 ja 17-4] 3-2 Gv 55 13-7 SW el beac Aesilr BE 5 
2(:2-ja 17-4] 3-6 54-4 60 13-1 Geotl aceon 
28-6 ja 18:7] 3-2 48-7 58-7 14-5 22h od ety eee 
29-9 23:0} 3-9 64-1 61-8 13-3 ot BS BREA i ie 
28. ja, 17-6 | 14%] 70 66-7 13-1 0:95 alias a eee oe 
30 a 28 3-8 59 66 15 Pl MND | faired st 
28 a1 2720.) 328 67 63-3 14-2 Py ROE broek RR 
30 ae A9e 3-7 60-7 61-4 13-3 1D: 0: sh easrard eter ae 
28-1 ja 23-5] 3-3 63-3 52-5 11-2 DS : Lilet eke 
30:6 ja 19-7] 3-6 60 55-7 12-7 Dk alllsbe Suis cette 
32 a: 23°3 | 4-1 68 58-7 14 Sol Cle: ae See 
32-5 25 4-6 65 70 12:5 pO rah eke cease 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1928 
Wood z Rent 
— LS a Settee | eel 
s 5 3 o- 0 1 
8 =| % S <n oA AR eres 
° ~ @ © we 1m O-— om a 
2 > bo > - BS @ - a co) Oe Nie Jie re nal Ioana sie Set ere 
rae ss sE | $38 | PE | BBE | SSE | & las] Sess [Feeds 
2S a. sg 22 § 68 $28 8.8 me |S8| Bees |Boess¢ 
p ¢ | zs | gts | Ss | 285 | £85 | 5 ee] 8252s [88883 - 
28 re 38 a2 £2 =S& moa 8 jaa] so Gba |easee es 
ea) Oo x q B RQ = OP en rs D 
$ $ $ c. c $ 
10-129 12-933 12-175 14-603 9-070 11-098 10-074 | 31-1 |11-4 27-644 19-821 
§-085 11-820 9-200 10-150 6-60 249 6-667 | 33-8 |12-6 22-417 14-917 
7-45 9-20-9-50 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOO Ralls coke eta. 33-35 |10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
om me) 5 a a DAR 2 s)he Oia me Cc 8-00 Ic 6:00 | 35 113-3 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SOOM aces ale des 6-60 | 32 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 2 
11-25-11-75 |1i-40-13-25 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 385 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
Mes dors 10-50-11-50 8-00 9-00 7-00 AS. Uh Rel ia aces re 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-75-10-50 |d12-50-15-25 9-00 9-75 6-00 oar, i ee Ria a i 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15.v0-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 |c 7°50 30 12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 10-375 11-875 7-600 8-583 7:050 | 31-6 |11-9 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00}¢. 13-00 |g 10-00 |g 12-00 |g -00 9-00 |g ¢32-35|12-5|30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 }11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00}14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00 "7. 50-10- 00 * 8.00-9-00 30-32/10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-60 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 COOK BS chee ek c 4:80-6:40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
LOBE comet ase Li 6:00 10-00 6-00 S00 stm aie ere 32 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-571 13-786 13-810 16-045 9-381 it-259 11-141 | 29-7 |10-7 23-444 15-313 
10-00 14-00 |e 14-67 |e 14-67 |e 12-60 |e 12:00 |e 12-00 30 VL (ed ¢00-30500) lee. geet cae 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 ie 8-13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 |e 16-00 129-30 |10 |18-00--20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
0 5 OAR vecitol Pe Gm: el4.§7-17.33}c16- ek 67\c 10-67 |e 13-33 10:00 | 30 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Ae Re rs o.o18 > -:-| LASER rere Sel RN Seta 2 c (OF all RAL A ete oo] Ke T2COO! Fl oecc ocak ued oo 9-8]18-00-22-00 |10-00-14-00 |16 
9-00 |12-00-15-00 12:00 a 00 8-00 9-00 |e 12-00 26-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
<o, s)00 Se 15-50 olen cL daar |G 15 c00b lee tis eee 10:50 |e 6-00 30 15 16-00 11:00 |18 
11:00 |12-50-14-00 16-00 |17-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00 12- 00-13-60 |c 16-00 35 10 |25-00--40-09 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 |e 16-00 |e 17-23 7-00 9-00 Ic 9-00 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 20 
16-787 12-103 13-238 15-954 10-071 12-493 11-545 | 29-1 |10-6 29-054 21-167 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 32 3 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
CTO MES Asi haem ella 5 ke .feepts G TZGOs, hnses .. ste c TE OSO tear. Fe ones 30 10 |1s-00-20-00 |12-00-16-uv0 |22 
11-50 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
10-00 12-50 13°00 14:00 11-00 12-00 10-00 25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
$-00 |11.00-12-00 12-0 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
urehes oe 13-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 13-00 27-30)10 }25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
§-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |e 7-72 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-90-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14:00 jc 13-00 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 {20-00-25-00 |28 
g g i0:50 g g g g g 230 {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 211-00-12-00 g g g g g 228 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-006 |30 
9-00 11-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 |25-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 {31 
9-00 11-50 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 |e 8-348 | 28-30/16 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 |e 12-00 26 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
12-00 9-75-11-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 |e 9-00 27-28]10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 PAC OO) obi Sach). det 26-30] 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 10:00 {ec 15-00 6-00 |e SEOO, leipoets crass oid ath 25-27110 |22-00-2z-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-C0 15-00 16-.0 |e 12-00 25 10 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25:00 |37 
11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... LSsO0n Neses. oheee 11-25 11-25 24-25}13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |1:-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 q ZUO0s lena de discs ess. Lies eee hols 21-33 25 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-U0-11-00 £2 OO ve Wx cile eepees Los OOe Naw an inure Cc 16-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00--25-00 |40 
gz 10-00 le 12-00 g ce 226-00 g |e&g22-00 |c&g18-00 |g30 |10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-00-15-00 }.......... PS OMe. aemek.cat 13-00 13-50 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
10-00 11-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 20-00 30 8-3]15-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |43 
LZ Oat Oath sa oc hs 10-00 12-00 8-00 GeO ei ei. sb see 35 11-2/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12:00-13-50 Net 0) <G Peg ar oe 9 e15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00\c 12-75 | 30 ~ 115 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13:00 je 15-00 13:00 |c12-00-15-00|]............ 27-30)15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 16200 4as 2 asta ines 15-00 7-50 1277-00) ale a ost case 35 12-5 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10-59 |e 6:50 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13-50 13-50 12-00 |e 14-00 11-00 Ie PSEOO Malis ote etecsseek oot 35 8-3}25-00-46-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 TAGO0) Rs) uses eh oe 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-683 1656000, losx’,, .y\. 22] Spelt earre. 9-000 10-125 8-500 | 38-0 |12-5 35-000 24-500) _ 
12-00 PD OURS | Hea? Secas ake pee ao eee: 10-00 11-50 9-00 26-28110 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-G0 |15-50-17-50 “50 12-00 8-00 8:75 8-00 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-313 8-259 12-000 8-599 10-509 12-323 | 34-4 |12-5 35-999 23-750 
9-00-13 -00 OO Fed costed ce aeereite 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 35 15 130-00--30-00 30-00 |53 
9-00- 0-00 20:00 |i 7-00 fi 8-50 5-50 iin OObeA hee ates dears 35 0 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 |i 9-50 fi 10-50 9-00 .0-00 10:00 | 30-35)10 35-00 25-00 |55 
‘10 f LOPGOR: |e cies k. CGEM OIG salina ae oer ee 14:00 Je 14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-590 1h BF ee seer ele Se he §-000 114-333 16-600 | 33-8 |11-3 28-759 20-750 
Pa g g g g g g 111-7|20-00-25 00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
h Gro O Tree Pay. u's inland lee recy 21 See RMR Ls ne TZROO SHEE k ey. le< dae 35 10 r 7 58 
n 5-00-6-00 1OS00 Ue leoaits eae ol cana ee eee 6:00 |e 8:00 je 7-00 3 10 35-00 25-00 159 
h6 00-01 souls 00-14~ oO) | akan -eice oil sate oeaneas 12-00 |e 14:00 |e 13-00 35 15 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
Nebo UTS). poke teenie ds al [dns eat a Diasec a Al achat ender bel bape iE acd aa oy | 8 Dia 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-244 10-21 Nd Dee ONS | BSS poe A 9-500 10-250 5-504 |{34-9 |13-6 26-259 26-625 
DEA 0 71550! pela ng eee te hl pen won i aeons ee Jace 0 12-00 16-00 5-00 40 15 20-00 8-00 |62 
F901 Don om TOD ma nach cel: teeta: 9-00 11:75 |e 7:50 40 12-5/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 14-00 Pein: becca talc ee eee ee 9-00 AO Oue teeta ck. te, 37-5 |11 |30-00-25-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 Hl SOUR erates «aco takers ote eisai enitete aoe 0G] DR ian 5 a BO 35 15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 LW DC) [peta el retne Minds oy 3 2a. 4 a4 Sty ba tem 7-50 4-50 30 10 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 ON) AE exeg ph Roce eestulis ova cee eae se 8:00 |e 10:00 |e 4-77 27 15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Fhe HCA Sh a0) hess ar wh eps tReet coher Merten aeagess “\ coal(er ca 6-2 ate aL ae ll il 6-00 35 13-3}22-00-80-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
BUPA V as WHS Oe bc 2 a See a as cr PMA AES Aa es 9 MR hs 2 oe ok bl oneal Su eR a bp ae ed 35 12 '30-00-40-60 !20-00-30-00 169 





n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by peipeae perm but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20 


others $40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


. Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 656) Index Number of Changes in the 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted . Cost of Living 


as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916| 1918] 1920| 1921 |May,|May,|May,|May,|May,|/May,|April/May, 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926| 1927} 1928] 1928 


dities 


Commodities 


102-3]131-6/199- 0) 243 -5|171-8) 153 - 9) 155-2) 150-6) 158-8) 156- 8|152- 1/153 -2/152-9 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 














I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)} 67 |111-6]149-8}220-2|287-6]178-2|161-4|152-5| 140-6) 176-2|180-5]174-0|169-7/168-5 
IJ.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-51119-9|179-4/204-8] 154-6) 131-2] 126-5] 117-8} 131-5) 133-4/136-0|140-4] 139-1 
IIl.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products| 28 | 97-8|133-3|269-9/303-3]165-0/173 -4]199-2)205-0)192-7|174-0)154-7|167-4/170-1 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 91 | 94-3]100-1)139-4)241-6]/202-5/165-1)175-1)170-5) 158-9) 155-4) 153-6) 155-2] 156-0 
V.—Iron and tts Products...) aces os Ge boars 96 | 97-7| 151-8) 227-3) 244-4/185-7/147-3}172-5}163 -4)151-7/ 144-1) 143-6) 141-5) 141-7 
V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products| 15 | 96-2|137:3/144-2]187-7| 98-6) 97-5) 99-2] 94-2)102-5|100-7| 94-9] 94-3] 95-7 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

GUGEB. 1 Te tree Peon bee haan ee oe 16 | 94-5}102-2}144-9]197-5)205 -4| 185-8) 182-6]186-0]176-2)174-7/170-1/169-9|169-9 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1]187-3|223-3]184-7|166-2|164-2)169-3]157-9) 157-2) 155-2|149-9]150-0 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6]143-4|212-3} 258-2) 164-2)148- 6) 132-4) 122-3) 157-1]162-0/158-6|160-6]159-3 
TES Marine, 345% csc lercloee sabeter ert ase 8 | 98-8]107-1)172-5) 173-5) 142-3]152-9}138-0/151-3}150-7/163-7/158-4|158-1/168-7 
IW Onestiondss nay eetesioctale ¢ axis cee Le 21 | 94-3]100-1)189-4)241-6]202-5)165-1/175-1/170-5| 158-9) 155-4) 153-6)155-3)156-0 
Ve Mann Oral Me. cee auerrevatar SER GAPE. is SIE Ia 67 | 95-8}121-5}166-1}196- 2175-6) 156-0) 158-6) 158-9) 151-2) 148-2) 144-8]143-2}143-5 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4]189-2!244-0)168-4/152-9] 148-0) 141-2)157-2)157-7) 155-4) 155-9]156-1 

All manufactured (fully of chiefly)..... 129 |101-0/130-4/196-9|242-0} 180-0) 157-4) 159-7] 152-8) 159-3) 154-0) 148-6] 149-4/148-8 
Classified according to purpose: 

I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B).| 98 |101-3/120-6)172-8)226-1)174- 4/153 - 6) 148-7) 145-7) 151-8) 161 -3)153 -0|152-0)150-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6)132-3]193-3|244-4)170-7/ 145-5) 144-3/135-2/148- 9) 161-3)155-0/152-5|150-0 

Boverdccsie ace mets eck. aad 4 |101-7)125-2)197-5}249-7/176-0/ 193 -9)223 -7| 222-5) 248 -5|256- 6)234-9/227-0)225-4 

Brevisiaie. wn et et eee ee 8 |110-6]144-4|224-4]261-2/ 186-9] 162-2] 142-3] 123 -2|189-0|175-7| 169-0) 167-0/168-4 

Chocolate sjecg caw senate: sete) vac oe 1 |102-0}112-0} 104-0) 183-2) 109-2)104-0/100-0) 96-0}104-0)104-0/132-0)124-0/124-0 

WISER cocet shat snap ekec suerte sacs hanes teen ae 8 | 98-8]107-1)172-5) 173-5) 142-3}152-9)138-0}151-3}150-7/163-7|158-4|158-1/168-7 

PUGS ah yes pt comet basta uate ence tee 8 |101-6)124-2}173-5) 249-4) 218- 6/245 -0) 209-3) 168-7/213- 6] 158-9] 167-0/200-4/ 231-7 

Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7/118-9|200-8/ 209-2) 152-7) 145-2] 129-2/121-1)148-8!150-7)/145-8|137-5/ 138-6 

MilksandyMilk Products}. dass. . sasleen 11 | 100-0} 119-5) 165-1) 203 -0) 167-8) 128-3] 130-7] 121-6]127-5) 128-3) 136-6] 148-8] 141-3 

Sugar renned. + .-xn cawrseee cont cbae eet e 2 |115-4| 171-6) 208-4) 408-3} 213-3} 134-0) 243 -5}195-5}148-7/ 140-7} 153-3] 145-5) 140-9 

Vegeta blest an 29 ccuet stati: « aoe 10 |122-9}210-0)232-3/431-1) 170-0) 157-2) 153 -3}213 -4]120-9)354-6}251-0)195-0/155-8 

POS gal MRF are sae dag es « eels ARIE 2 |104-4/120-0)174-4/213-1)159-7/103 +2) 104-5} 92-2/103-6)108-7]111-0}109-6} 113-3 
ODSCCOMRON Priced eine. eee ee 2 |108-0)117-6) 154-7) 227-0) 206-5] 206-5) 206-5) 216-5]/216-5/216-5/216-5|216-5)216-5 
Wiscellancousc: ors semcgne> acelk «cen ace 6 | 99-3]119- 6/213 -0) 283 -8) 186-9] 175-6) 160-4] 159-3] 145-8) 151-1/157-5)158-7/ 158-7 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8) 146-9) 203 - 1/179 -2) 163-4) 154-2) 158-9/155-4)161-3/150-6/151-4)151-4 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

ANG UNGCIWEAL)..cnc ec ze epi. aerdact 11 |105-3}128-5)181-3/260-2) 186-3) 160-3) 165-7/156-5| 152-0) 152-0) 146-9]157-9|157-9 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6) 136-0) 185-0) 176-9) 164-4) 150-5}159-7| 156-5] 164-2) 151-8|149-41149-4 

AI eIVEAVENOM, Soper eye eke ViReS SERRE, ee 3 | 102-8] 107-3) 189+ 1/323 -4)249-4/219-6/229-1/196-8/ 194-8) 194-8) 194-8] 194-8] 194-8 

Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/208-2/247-4/490-6)461- 6/408 -1/317-1/274-7|321- 6/321 3/321 -3/320-1/320°1 

Miscellaneous jn sayyewne asebl «tae 7 | 92-9} 97-9)135-0}182-3) 174-8) 162-7/149-0] 158-8) 155-3} 163-1] 150-5/148-11148-1 

II.—Propucers’ Goons (Groups C and D)| 146-|103-4/130-7/ 195-0) 241-9) 167-3/152-3)151- 7] 142-6] 159-0) 149-1) 149-3) 152-7/153-9 
(C)s Producers. Equipment. is. sate dee 15 | 94-4)101-1/146-0)197-1/206-5)185-7/ 184.5) 188 -4/179-9)180-8/174-8)173-6/173-6 

OOS Wek ia) capes tee Ra GE EN sce RE 4 | 98-1)117-8)203 -9)264-5/ 248-0) 189-6) 216-0) 222-0204 - 2/204 - 2/204 -2)205-2/205 -2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

DUD DITO, dry dacee’s band bs tak odam oes ee oe 7 | 94-5) 99-9)142-1)194-1)206-4| 186-0) 183 -8]187-8}179-4| 181-0] 175 -3/173-9]173-9 
Miscellaneous, : son cucu e tahoe abies deme nek 4 | 92-3]133-2)242-3)268-6)200-5)177-1)197-1/198-4| 188-9) 169-4/154-9] 160-8] #60-8 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104- 4/133 -9/ 200-3) 246-8) 163-0) 148-7) 148-2)137-7/156-7|145-7/146-6|150-4/151-8 

Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8)103-8) 150-5) 214-9) 183-2] 162-5] 167-4]163-8]153-9/147-7/147-4/149-5}150-3 

Lain Wel ec arcsccnk PEER ae 14 | 91-1) 92-3)130-4/206-4| 180-0} 160-9] 165-7/160-9] 149-3] 147-2)147-3] 150-1) 151-2 

Painters Materials: ant Meek. setae 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/313-7/173 -3/ 182-8) 209-1/204-6/ 210-5} 174-3) 169-3) 157-7/158-1 

Miscellaneous aa. octa0% pce e ter: Semtee 14 |100-0}128-2}191-9)227-7/192-6/164-9)}168-11167-6]160-5/146-5|145-5|147-4)147-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |166-8) 140-8) 211-7) 254-0)158-4) 145 - 4/143 -9)132-1/157-3) 145-3] 146-4) 150-6/152-1 

For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)134-2)274-1/310-2)157-3]177-0}206- 1) 212-5}194-4)173-7/152-2)170-6/171-6 

Homur Nn Gustry jaye at see tl eee 2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3)477-5/264-4/316-4/324-1/219-9|248-9/316-4/430-2/295 -2/285-5 

For Leather Industry................ 6 | 102-8) 137-6) 146-6)176-3} 98-0) 92-1]103-3] 88-5} 98-5} 90-0] 98-0]146-4/146-6 

Ror Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0}145-0}174-9)173-0) 123-2) 110-4)123-3/115-0)115-7)110-8|107-4)106-5}107-4 

For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8)167-9)230-6)208-7| 184-8] 162-8] 156-5] 153-0} 150: 8/153 -8]151-4]136-11136-1 

For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0}120-9)195-4/ 186-6) 114-3)128-3/113-1]106-5/119-4]121-4/127-1]186-7/139-7 

For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114+6)153 -8|252-7|280-7|177-7| 160-1) 134-8) 118-6] 199-2) 166-9) 174-0) 180-0/181-4 

Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4| 138-6} 188-8] 295-8] 186-7| 154-1) 161-2/142-0)154-6)151-4)153-0| 147-4) 148-9 
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the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March amd September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926,and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above-mentioned 
supplement, the figures in the food group in 
the family budget are still used to show the 
changes in food prices but in the other groups 
the percentage changes in the prices of each 
article have been weighted according to work- 
ingmen’s average family consumption, and in 
the fuel and light groups, gas and electricity 
have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
‘ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 


Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 181.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 























Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-} Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items - 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... iy by 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 153 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 | . 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Ise 1921) =! 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 ie | 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 192 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Wecew 192505) 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Janie l92iasu 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
ay 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Octral927. 2. 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 | 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged 
and converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 


1903, 125.2: 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices continued, sir- 
loin steak being up from an average of 33.7 
cents per pound in April to 33.9 cents in May; 
round steak from 28.2 cents per pound in 
April to 28.4 cents in May; rib roast from 
26.2 cents per pound in April to 26.4 cents 
in May; and shoulder roast from 20 cents per 
pound in April to 20.1 cents in May. Some- 
what higher prices were reported from most 
localities. Veal was slightly. lower at an 
average of 21.6 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 21.8 cents in April. Mutton 
advanced from 29.2 cents per pound in April 
to 30 cents in May. Both fresh and salt 
pork advanced, the former from an average 
of 24.9 cents per pound to 25.2 cents, and 
the latter from 25 cents per pound to 25.4 
cents. Bacon was slightly lower at an average 
price of 39.5 cents per pound, In fresh fish 


cod steak and halibut averaged slightly 
lower. Salt herrings and salt cod advanced 
somewhat, Lard was slightly higher, aver- 


aging 21.7 cents per pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh being down from an average of 40.2 
cents per dozen in April to 35.8 cents in 
May, and cooking from an average of 35 cents 
per dozen im 'April’ to 31.6 cents im 
May. Lower prices were reported from 
practically all localities. Milk was down from 
an average price of 12.2 cents per quart 
in April to 12 cents in May. Lower prices were 
reported from New Glasgow, Three Rivers, 
Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Hull, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Winnipeg and _ Lethbridge. Butter was 
shghtly lower, dairy averaging 42.2 cents per 
pound, in May as compared with 42.4 cents in 
April, and creamery averaging 46.7 cents 
per pound in May, as compared with 47.4 
cents in April. Cheese advanced slightly, 
averaging 32.9 cents per pound. Bread was 
unchanged at an average price of 7.7 cents 
per pound. Soda biscuits were slightly lower, 
averaging 18.1 cents per pound, while flour 
was somewhat higher. at 5.2 cents per pound. 


Rolled oats and tapioca were steady, Canned 
vegetables showed little change. Beans 
rose from an average of 8.3 cents per pound 
in April to 8.7 cents in May. Onions were 
substantially higher, averaging 8.1 cents per 
pound in May, as compared with 6.7 cents 
in April. The increase was general. Potatoes 
averaged $1.74 per ninety pounds in May, as 
compared with $1.78 in April. Evaporated 
apples were up from an average of 20.8 cents 
per pound in April to 21.1 cents in May. 
Granulated sugar was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 8.1 cents per pound. Coffee was 
slightly lower, averaging 60.4 cents per pound. 
Anthracite coal was down from an average 
price of $16.41 per ton in April to $16.21 in 
May. Lower prices were reported from Monc- 
ton, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s 
Montreal, Sherbrooke, Orillia, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, Galt, Guelph Kitchener, London 
and St. Thomas. Coke averaged $12.93 per 
ton in May, as compared with $13.03 in April. 
Hardwood was slightly higher, averag- 
ing $12.18 per cord. Coal oil was unchanged 
at an average price of 31.1 cents per gallon. 
An increase in rent was reported from Quebec 
and St. Hyacinthe. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were at slightly higher levels 
in May than in the preceding month. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.57 per 
bushel, as compared with $1.564 in April. The 
high price for the month was $1.64, reached at 
the beginning and the low $1.48 reached at 
the end. Higher estimates of the winter wheat 
crop in the United States and more favourable 
weather both here and abroad were said to be 
the factors causing the decline from the higher 
price at the beginning of the month. Western 
barley declined frem 98 cents per bushel to 
915 cents. Western oats advanced from 72 
cents per bushel to 744 cents and Ontario oats 
from 70 cents per bushel to 724 cents. Flax 
seed advanced from $1.94 per bushel to $2.003. 
American corn was slightly lower at $1.114 
per bushel. Flour prices advanced in sympathy 
with the movement in wheat, the price at 
Toronto being $8.484 per barrel, as compared 
with $8.421 in April. Oatmeal advanced from 
$4.40 per ninety-eight pound sack to $4.57-$4.90, 
and rolled oats from $3.90 per ninety-pound 
sack to $4.15. Shorts declined from $42.25 
per ton to $41.65. Raw sugar at New York 
rose from $2.683 per cwt. to $2.75, while gran- 
ulated sugar at Montreal fell from $6.08 per 
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ewt. to $5.89. Potatoes were substantially 
lower, Quebec grades at Montreal being down 
from $1.28 per ninety-pound bag to 913 cents; 
Ontario grades at Toronto from $1.823 per 
bag to $1283; Manitoba grades at Winnipeg 
from 75 cents per bushel to 744 cents; and 
New Brunswick grades at St. John from $3.75 
per barrel to $3.25. Linseed oil advanced from 
88 cents per gallon to 90 cents. Coffee was 
slightly higher at 284 cents per pound. Hay 
and straw advaniced, the former from $14.50 
per ton to $15, and the latter from $9.50 per 
ton to $10.39. Turpentine was 5 cents per 
gallon lower at 95 cents. Choice steers at 
Toronto advanced from $10.124 per hundred 
pounds to $10.224 and western cattle at Win- 
nipeg from $9.93 per hundred pounds to $10.01. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $9.70 per hundred 
pounds to $10.58, while sheep were somewhat 
lower, the price declining from $8.50 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.20. Beef, dressed hind- 
quarter, at Toronto advanced from $18.38 per 
hundred pounds to $19.50. The price of milk 
to producers at Toronto fell from $2.20 per 
eight gallon can to $1.95, and the wholesale 
price from 37 cents per gallon to 32 cents. 
At Montreal the price to producers declined 


~~ 


from 29 cents per gallon to 21 cents. Finest 
creamery butter at Montreal was down from 
41 cents per pound to 36 cents and prints at 
Tcronto from 43 cents per pound to 394 cents. 
Fresh eggs at Montreal were slightly higher at 
38-40 cents per dozen. Raw cotton at New 
York was up from an average of 20°6 cents 
per pound in April to 21-6 cents in May. The 
high price for the month was 22-3 cents per 
pound at the beginning and the low 21:1 
cents toward the end. The decline toward the 
end of May was said to be due to the more 
favourable crop prospects. Raw wool con- 
tinued to advance, the price being up from 
33-34 cents per pound to 34-36 cents. Prices 
of some lines of lumber were somewhat higher, 
hemlock advancing from $382 per M. feet to 
$34, and spruce from $35 per M. feet to $37. 
In non-ferrous metals copper advanced from 
$15.82 per owt. to $16.05; copper sheets from 
22 cents per pound to 224 cents; copper wire 
from 184 cents per pound to 18} cents; spelter 
from $7.21 per hundred pounds to $7.40; tin 
from 543 cents per pound to 55 cents; and 
silver from 5741 cents per ounce to 60 cents. 
Lead was slightly lower at $5.80 per cwt. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WuorresaLp Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
142-9 for April, an advance of 1:5 per cent 
over March, Foods advanced 4:4 per cent, 
showing increases in all greups; industrial ma- 
terials advanced 0-1 per cent with advances 
in cotton and other textiles and slight declines 
_ in iron and steel, other metal and minerals 
and miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 125-6 for April as against 123-6 for 
March, an advance of 1-6 per cent. Food- 
stuffs increased 1-8 per cent, with a consider- 
able increase in vegetable foods due to higher 
prices for potatoes, oats, flour, wheat and 
barley, while animal foods and sugar, tea and 
coffee showed only slight variations, In- 
dustrial materials advanced 1-5 per cent, with 
advances in all groups, most marked in the 


textile group owing to higher prices for cotton, 
jute, silk and hemp. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
—100, was 145-9 at the end of April, an ad- 
vance of 1:5 per cent over March. The 
rise in prices was fairly general, the only 
eroups which declined being iron and steel 
and textiles other than cotton, Metals and 
minerals, other than iron and steel, advanced 
5 per cent owing to a new import tax on 
petroleum. In the foods group, cereals ad- 
vanced 3-7 per cent with higher prices for 
wheat and flour. 


Cosr or Livinc-——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
—100, was 164 at May 1, showing no change 
from the previous month. The index number 
for food declined one point owing to reduc- 
tions in prices of milk, butter and sugar, al- 
though potatoes and meat were dearer. Cloth- 
ing advanced slightly owing to increases in 
prices of boots. Fuel and light also showed 
an increase and other groups were unchanged. 


Belgium 


Wuo.EsaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 848 
for March, showing no change from Febru- 
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ary. Seven groups showed increases, nine re- 
ductions and five were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index num- 
ber of the cost of living for a middle class 
family of moderate income, on the base 1921= 
100 was 205°88 for April. as compared with 
204-91 for March. All groups advanced 
shightly with the exception of rent and lodg- 
ing which showed a small reduction. 


Denmark 


WHo.EssLe Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 1913 
=100, advanced one point to 154 in April. The 
variations in all groups were slight; veget- 
able foods and fodder, hides, leather and foot- 
wear and chemicals advanced, while animal 
foods, fuel and oil, textiles and clothing de- 
clined, and fertilizers, metals and metal pro- 
ducts, lime, cement, bricks, glass, wood and 
paper were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 636 for April, showing no change 
from March. Foods declined 0:8 per cent 
owing to a sharp decline in animal foods, 
partly counteracted by advances in vegetable 
and other foods. Industrial materials ad- 
vanced 0-6 per cent owing to an advance of 
2-1 per cent in textiles; the other groups were 
practically unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
19183=100, was 139-5 for April, an advance 
of 0-7 per cent over the March level. The 
rise was general and included all groups. 
Agricultural products advanced 1-7 per cent, 
provisions 1-9 per cent, industrial raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods 0:2 per 
cent and manufactured goods 0:2 per cent. 


Cost or Livina:-—The official index num- 
ber of the cost of living, on the base 1913-14 
=100, was 150-7 for April, an advance of 0:1 
per cent. The food group was unchanged. 
Rent and heat and light declined, while cloth- 
ing and sundries advanced slightly. 


Italy 


Whuo.mesaLe Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913100, was 492-72 for April, as com- 
pared with 490-69 in the previous month. 
Both foods and industrial materials advanced. 
Vegetable foods advanced and animal foods 
declined. Textiles, metals and minerals, veg- 


etable products and miszellaneous materials 
advanced, chemical products declined and ma- 
terials for construction were unchanged. 


United States 


WHoLesALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 97.4 for April, an increase of 
1-5 per cent over March. Farm products 
advanced 4 per cent owing to increases in 
prices of grains, hogs, lambs, poultry and 
cotton. Foods increased 1-5 per cent, build- 
ing materials 1-6 per cent, and hides and 
leather 2-2 per cent. Miscellaneous com- 
modities declined 2:2 per cent, while the 
other groups showed little or no change. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 151-5 for May, an advance 
of 2-4 per cent over April. Miscellaneous 
products dechned, metals were unchanged and 
every other group showed advances, the most 
marked being in farm products, which ad- 
vanced 3-6 per cent, 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was $13.1913 
at June 1, a decline of 1-8 per cent from the 
previous month. There were advances in 
provisions, fruits, miscellaneous products 
(chiefly rubber) building materials, chemi- 
cals and coal and decline in hides and leather, 
breadstuffs, live stock, textiles, metals, naval 
stores and oils. 

Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
was $195691 at June 1, a decline of 1.7 per 
cent from May 1, owing chiefly to a decline 
of 7 per cent in breadstuffs, 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the - 
base July, 1914=100, was 160-8 for April, a 
decline of 0-1 per cent from March. Food 
advanced slightly, but shelter, clothing and 
fuel and light declined. There was no change 
in the sundries group. 





A free scholarship covering five years’ 
tuition in chemical or civil engineering (gen- 
eral engineering) in L’Ecole Polytechnique 
of the University of Montreal is offered, sub- 
ject to competitive examination, to appren- 
tices and other employees enrolled on the 
permanent staff of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and under 21 years of age, and to minor 
sons of employees. A similar free scholarship 
covering four years’ tuition in L’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal is 
also offered by the company. Competitors 
for the scholarship should speak and under- 
stand French since all tuition, except modern 
languages, 1s ‘conducted in that language. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department has received information 

regarding contracts recently executed by 
the Government of Canada, which included 
among their provisions the fair wages condi- 
tions sanctioned by Order in Council for the 
protection of the labour to be employed. The 
contracts (Group “A”) awarded in connection 
with the works of construction contained the 
following fair wages clause:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purpose 
cf this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 

Two of the contracts above mentioned were 
awarded for interior fittings (Group “B”)- con- 
taining the general fair wages clause and other 
conditions for the protection of the labour em- 
ployed, as sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order 
in Council which reads as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of. life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


‘ 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 

A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the regulations for the suppressing of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 

The general labeur conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do _ so, he 
may, in the manner and _ subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such’ decision. 
In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour, the Minister of 
Labour may authorize and direct the Minister 
to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and 
to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
contractor, and the contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 
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4. The contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order “to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 


which payment is demanded have been paid in: 


full. 


5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conforin 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of an extension of the outer 
435 feet of the eastern face of the Canadian 
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National Railway wharf, and construction of 
a freight shed, at Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name 
of contractors, “Standard Construction Com- 
pany, Limited,” Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, May 1, 1928. Amount of contract, unit. 
prices, approximate expenditure, $135,979.90. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing of 
dredge “P.W.D. No. 303” (Friihling). Name 
of contractors, “Burrard Dry Dock Company, 
Limited,” North Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, May 14, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$10,750. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Supply and installation of six electric freight 
elevators and doors in the Old Examining 
Warehouse at Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 10, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $26,700. 

Installation of interior fittings in Postal 
Station “B,’ Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, “The Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Company, Limited,’ Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 14, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $1,085. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an eight-yard dipper dredge 
for service at the Hudson Bay Terminus of 
the Hudson Bay Railway. Name of con- 
tractors, “Canadian Vickers Limited,” Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, May 3, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $360,650. 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1928, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
are subject to the Fair Wages policy:— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
of orders 
cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals...... 780 00 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 918 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms fetc 4s. iA? Bae. seeace ese «artes 5,042 18 
Stamping pads; inksete says.-teiates «Peo aes ieeys ee 436 00 
Bagitit ings: : Seti ce nine tee Cites es, San! 3,799 43 
Sealeset ivchinas Dokki canada 0 Ceaser ieiec. <<a 78 75 
Ruralimatlboxestns.5..cereae ete ss ee 24,258 87 
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FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


- compliance with the provisions of section 

10 of chapter 69, Consolidated Amend- 
ments, 1924, being “An Act to Establish and 
Protect the Wages of Workmen Employed on 
Public Works,” the Minister of Public Works 
of Manitoba has approved new schedules of 
rates of wages and maximum number of work- 
ing hours in connection with the execution of 
public works, the. schedules to be in effect 
from May 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929. The first 
schedule relates to the city of Winnipeg and 
a radius of thirty miles around it, and the 


second to the rest of the province. The only 
changes made in the rates, ete., for 1928-1929 
are an extension of the rates for stonemasons 
so as to cover those working outside Winni- 
peg at an hourly rate of $1.35; increases in 
the rates to journeymen stonecutters from $1 
to $1.10; for plasterers, $1.25 to $135; and 
for outside linemen from 89 to 924 cents. The 
balance of the rates in the fair wage schedule 
are the same as in the previous year. Last 
year’s schedule was printed in the Lasour 
GazertTE for July, 1927. 
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1, Labourers:— 
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(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of Mani- 


toba, No. 1). 
(b) Helpers:— 

1. Mixing and tempering mortar........... 

2. Attending bricklayers on or at scaffold 


1, Mixing and tempering mortar........... 
2. Attending stonemasons on or at scaffold 
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8. Terrazo Workers:— 
(aq MLA VOIse. Vices Sats «Co. os ale See See 


9. Stonecutters:— 
(a) ECanyerat.macet ed eet. os cea hs se a ee 


11. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


LD FE (Gs) SRLUIN DEN Siok .s. c.cis sree tails ate ee hk ee 
(OPT POP a FSa.. Voted oP ee woe eeA TA JOT Pe 


(b) He DOP Bias arosis do'e'vis' 0,9 ayecvia? she » eee or ee 
14, Operating Engineers on Construction:— 


(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums 
(b) Engineers in charge of double-drum machines.......... 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum machines............ 
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Winnipeg Manitoba 
Rate per |Hours per] Rate per, {Hours per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Sere iclom ci hae oa 50 50 45 50 
ORG i: 3} RMR As AAO 424 54 35 54 
Wateay assigns i uate ue .50 60 
Re, tela aera nee ee 1.35 44 jego 44 
BO icici WI He .55 50 .50 50 
stab yon « aber eather .50 50 45 50 
Poa eens Caton re ec PENAL 1.35 44 1.35 44 
Me ss Sone Mae eo clans 55 50 .50 50 
shor eMaraMotene. a htil ae Dheiae 50 50 45 50 
OS RR COO eee 70 50 .70 50 
MAE ee etree 1.30 44 1.30 44 
rn etiierte sire ate: seiate 55 50 .50 50 
A Senki tere ee 1.25 44 125 44 
slog ares Rooters a 55 50 .50 50 
Bras Sovetivare ort eae 724 44 .724 44 
5a SO, Rees Cates 55 50 DD 50 
ARTs Cicitts nae setae are 1.123 44 1.123 44 
Se eee Rot BA. P10 44 1.10 44 
Se en Ny ak CI 35 44 Wade 44 
55 50 -.60 50 
1.00 44 1.00 44 
SO a ee LEA Aen 1.124 44 1.123 44 
ASCE DOCS 50 50 45 50 
Tecate, cae soe he ae 1.123 44 1.123 44 
sf RSE EER cy ted 50 50 45 50 
ARE bb AB aCe 1.10 50 1.10 50 
BE hs cen etn Oo 1.00 50 1.00 50 
sce EERE sce 95 50 95 50 
AE cio cD 65 50 65 50 
ES Soe, Gpacicis GROeN aie 80 44 80 44 
ORO. BAR OO BS ac tetas 85 44 85 44 
sisi COE RS ee 75 44 75 44 
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18. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 


(a) Licensed JourneyMeN..........-. cece eee eee eee eee ees 
(b) Journeymen working under permit...............2+-5-+ 
(c) Experienced Helper............2cseseceeeeeseeereeeeees 
(4) Helpons0 5. 1Ghi. Santos ta: Chote soe On RS ae An 
19. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers.........+++++0++ 


20. Asbestos Workers:— 


(a) JourMeyMEN.... 0... cece ee cence eee e cece e cent eeeretees 
(b) First Class Improvers...........sseeeereeeseeereeeeees 


91. Asphalters:— 


(a) Finishers... 3... -. itak's bie Iijerllais'n'e bon ot has oe» steceaes nes 
5 (b) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials... 
29:5 (a) CaPDenbers ne. ives coe tne sein che sites pha tims hee es 


Winnipeg Manitoba 


Rate per {Hours per} Rate per |Hours per 
Hour Week Hour Week 





(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated April 8, 


1926, by and between the General Contractors’ Section, 


Exchange, and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Local No. 348). 


fb} Helpers fees Akai Sa ohare yo ES = nF 6 
93 Outside Line rmeticc. .\s sie aie «cass aials avols > cers B+ Seiayel eer Pe! phode alclare aye «1 


$ cts. $ cts. 

se Me, aera 1.00 44 1.00 44 
so ity. Se ‘Th 44 ‘Tk 44 
bids op Reece are 65 44 65 44 
Ws oA he ne 45 44 45 44 
ais hale aheetaetl nee e 90 44 .90 44 
Soin DEE hie eee ae! 90 44 .90 44 
«ove hydra ne 75 44 Hifi 44 
5) ae RE BES 65 44 65 44 
eS eee Oe ih kciettar 50 5 .50 50 
he Wig ee cider enero 1.00 44 1.00 44 
Winnipeg Builders’ 

tee Sere 50 50 45 50 
BOR 5 aHine icin tie IY 924 44 924 44 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In addition to these, important sched- 
ules of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for principal 
classes of labour are given, with other ‘in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


MontreaL, QueBEc.—CrrTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Broce, StrucrurAL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Ironworkers, Locan No. 418 (ORNaA- 
MENTAL IRON SHOPMEN, FINISHERS AND 
Hetpers). 


Agreement in effect from June 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929. 


Hours: Outside erection work, 8 per day, 4 ° 


a Saturdays; shop work, 9 hours, 44 on Satur- 
ays. 

Overtime: Time and one-half until midnight. 
When a night gang is employed they shall work 
74 hours and be paid for 8 hours. All work 
over 74 hours, time and one-half; double time 
for all work on Sundays and legal holidays. 

Wages: Outside finishers, 80 cents per hour, 
outside helpers, 55 cents; shopmen finishers, 75 


cents and 65 cents, apprentices of 2 years’ ex- 
perience and helpers, 50 cents. 

Only union members to be employed as 
mechanics or helpers. 

One apprentice or helper allowed for each 
journeyman on outside work. 

For out of town work, railroad fare to be 
paid and travelling time up to 8 hours per day. 

No employee to be discriminated against for 
his union activities and representatives of union 
to be allowed to visit shops. 

Union members do not bind themselves to 
work on any job where labour trouble exists. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hamiuton, ONnTARIO—HAMILTON PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE Hamitton TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, No. 129. 


The agreement which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, has been 
renewed to be in effect from January 1, 1928 to 
December 31, 1929 with the following provisos: 

One week’s vacation with pay to be granted 
all regular journeymen and apprentices each 
summer and union to try to prevent cost of pro- 
duction being increased during the holiday 
period. 

A Christmas bonus of one week’s wages to be 
granted to all regular journaymen and appren- 
tices. 

Number of apprentices limited to one for 
each six journeymen. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Qursec, QueBsEc—A CrrTAIN CONTRACTOR AND 
tHe BurtpInc Trapes Counci, or Na- 
TIONAL AND CarHoLic UNIONS. 

Agreement in effect from March 30, 1928, 
until completion of contract for building of 
church and presbytery. 

Only union members to be employed, with 
local men to be given preference, but if neces- 
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sary to employ other competent workmen, they 
will be admitted to the union if eligible. 

No strike or lockout to occur in case of a dis- 
pute until all means of conciliation have been 
tried and until each side has offered to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. In case of suspen- 
sion or discharge of a worker, reasons to be 


given to the union and the matter may be sub-. 


mitted to arbitration. 

Hours: The hours which are customarily ac- 
cepted by each individual union to be in force. 

Overtime: Time and one-half until midnight 
and double time from midnight to 7 am. No 
work on Sundays, other Church holidays of 
eee: St. Jean Baptiste day or Labour 

ay. 

The business agent of the union to be able to 
consult with Contractor and settle matters pre- 
taining to this agreement. 

The wages to be according to the following 
schedule of wages which was signed by 10 em- 
ployers and verbally accepted by 15 others, to 
be in force until May 1, 1929. 

Schedule of wages of the Building Trades 
Council of National and Catholic Unions for the 
year 1928-1929; bricklayers, 90 cents per hour, 
apprentices, 40 cents; plasterers 85 cents, ap- 
prentices 40 cents; masons 85 cents, apprentices 
40 cents; carpenters and joiners 55 cents, 
painters 47 cents; sheet metal workers (roofers) 
50 to 60 cents; plumbers and electricians, 45 
cents; labourers, 40 cents; mortar makers, 50 
cents; cement polishers, terrazzo polishers, tile 
and mosaic layers, 70 cents; metal lathe and 
reinforced concrete workers, 45 cents; station- 
ary engineers, 50 to 55 cents. 

Overtime: after regular hours until midnight 
time and one-half; from midnight till 7 a.m., 
and work on St. Jean Baptiste Day and Labour 
Day, double time. No work on Sundays or 
church holidays. 


Hauirax, NIS—Tue Constructive Mercu- 
ANICAL ‘TRADES EXCHANGE INCORPORATED 
AND THE UNrTep BroTHERHOOD oF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, Locau No. 83. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1929, and from year to year until 
‘notice of change is given by either party 60 
days previous to April 30, of any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m., 
after 10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and cer- 
tain holidays, double time. 

Wages: 66 cents per hour. 


GANANOQUE, ONTARIO.—Two FIRMS AND THE 
Pavina Currers UNIon or UNrTep Srarss 
AND CanapbA, LocaL No. 65. / 
Agreement to be in effect from January I, 

1928 to December 31, 1928. 

_ This agreement is the same as that sumarized 

in the Lasour GAzeTTE for June, 1926, except 

that hours of work are fixed at eight per day 
and 4 on Saturdays. 
e 

Toronto, ONTARIO AND CERTAIN OTHER CITIES 
—THREE EMPLOYERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF ELEVATOR CoN- 
STRUCTORS. 

This agreement, which was summarized in the 

LaBour GAZETTE for December, 1927, has been 


extended to include work in other cities where 
locals of the union have been organized or have 


jurisdiction, including at present Montreal, 
Ottawa and Vancouver as well as Toronto. 
Wages rate for elevator constructor mechanics 
to be the average wage rate of the five highest 
of the following seven principal building trades; 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, electricians, 
sheet netal workers, plumbers and steamfitters 
and iron workers; the wage rate for helpers to 
be 70 per cent of the mechanics’ rate. Wages 
of apprentices not specified for various cities. 


HaMILTon, OntTario—Conrractors’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF HAMILTON AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Hamiuton Districr CouNcIL. 


Agreement in effect from March 1, 1928 to 
February 28, 1929. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour. 

In the event of disputes or grievances which 
cannot be settled by the contracting firm and 
the business agent of the union, or in the event 
of violation of agreeraent the matter to be re- 
ferred to a conciliation board, to be composed 
of three members of each party. No strike or 
lock-out until an international officer of the 
union and the chairman of the contractor’s as- 
sociation has investigated the matter and ren- 
dered a decision. 

The other clauses to this agreement are the 
same as those in the previous agreement which 
was summarized in the Lasour GazeTTE for 
July, 1927. 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, 
Masons AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 25. 


Verbal agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1929; three months’ notice of 
change must be given. 

Wages: $1.25 per hour. If men brought in 
by any contractor from other places where rate 
is higher, the higher rates to prevail with all 
men on the job. For out of town work where 
members cannot get home daily, $1.40 per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

The steward to examine all scaffolding and 
to see that safety measures are enforced. 


Vancouver, B.C.—CrrtTaIn CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Unirep BrorHEeRHooD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS (FLooRLAYERS) Loca No. 
1875. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1929 and thereafter unless notice of 
change is given 30 days prior to expiry date. 

This agreement was drawn up in settlement 
of a strike reported on page 579. 

Hours: 8 per day with 5 day week to com- 
mence on June 1, 1928; no work on Saturday 
without permission of the union. 

Overtime: Time and one-half for first four 
hours; after first four hours and work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, double time. Any 
man working overtime shall first get permission 
from the business agent or shop steward. In 
case of extra shifts more than four consecutive 
shifts shall constitute a night shift and shall be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half; less than 
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four consecutive shifts shall. be paid at the 
usual overtime rates. 

Wages: floorlayers and scrapers $1.123 per 
hour, finishers $1.10 per hour.., 

Apprentices: Wages 45 cents per hour to 
start and pay raise every three months pro- 
portionally for three years when they shall re- 
ceive journeymen’s wages. No shop to employ 
more than one apprentice to every ten journey- 
men. Apprentices to be taught all branches of 
floorlaying except finishing. No apprentice to 
be allowed to work unless he can speak English. 

Only union members or those willing to join 
union to be employed. No union member to 
work for any employer who is not a signatory 
to this agreement. No sub-contracting or piece- 
work allowed. 

For work outside city, transportation, room 
and board to be paid and travelling time up to 
8 hours per day. 

Carpenters taken on during rush season must 
be union men and shall be paid carpenters’ 
wages while laying backing and fir; otherwise 
floorlayers’ wages. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


CorNWALL, ONTARIO—THE CORNWALL STREET 
RAILWAY CoMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
way EmpLoyrss or America, Loca No. 
946. 

Agreement in effect from April 1, 1928, to 
April 1, 1929, and from year to year unless 
notice of change is given 30 days prior to 
April 1 in any year. 

The agreement which was in force in 1927 
and was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for August, 1927, has been amended to provide 


for an increase in wages for all classes of work 
of 4 cents per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


AMHERSTBURG, ONTARIO.—DREDGE OWNERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’s AS- 


SOCIATION, LocaL No. 504-1 (IntTERNA- 
TIONAL SURFACE AND Dritt Boat WorKERS 
ASSOCIATION). 


Standard international agreement, accepted 
by local dredge owners in effect from April 1, 
1926, to March 31, 1929, and thereafter from 
year to year unless notice of change is given by 
either party by January 1, 1929, in which case 
a conference will be held and any matters not 
decided by this conference, to be submitted to 
a joint arbitration committee. 

Only union members or those willing to be- 
come such to be employed. 

In case of a dispute which cannot be settled 
by represcntatives of each side, a board of arbi- 
tration to be appointed consisting of a2 member 
from either side and a third selected by these 
two, the decision of this board to be binding. 

No deduction from monthly pay of foreman 
for holidays, but if required to work on these 
days, an extra day’s pay will be given. 

oe out of town work, transportation to be 
pai 


No man shall be considered a driller unless 
he has had one season’s experience as a driller’s 
helper. 

Foreman,of each drill boat to hire his own 
crew but must not select members of his family. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half; all work on 
Sundays or legal holidays, double time. 


Wages: day foreman, $273 per month (50 
days); night foreman, $257.25 per month (30 
days); licensed engineer (who shall be employed 
where required by law), $7.80 per day; blaster, 
$7. 80 per day; driller, $7, 75; fireman, $7; drill- 
er’s helper, $6.50. 


Service: Recreational 


Toronto, ONnTARIo—TuHrReEE Larce THEATRES 
AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Mv- 
SIcIANS, Loca, No. 149, tH Toronito 
Musica, ProrectivE ASSocIATION. 


Agreement in effect from September 5, 1927, 
to August 30. 1929. 

There shall be two regular sessions per day, 
at 2.15 to 5 p.m. and 8.15 to 11 pm. (with 
option of variation of 5 or 10 minutes either 
way) and one supper session of vaudeville, not 
exceeding one and one-half hours. Men to re- 
ceive 865 per week; leader, $100 per week. 

Additional shows of vaudeville, not exceeding 
one and one-half hours each, men $4, leader $6 
for each additional show. One half-hour inter- 
mission to be taken at regular sessions during 
the feature picture. On regular three shows a 
day, and subject to the variation referred to 
above, overtime to be paid after 5 p.m. and 
ll p.m. at the rate of 75 cents per half hour 
or fraction thereof for men, leader $1 per half 
hour or fraction thereof. Overtime to be com- 
puted at the end of each day. 

In addition to the orchestra, there shall be 
two organists at $50 each per week. The work 
to be equally divided between the two organists. 

Above prices are based on a minimum num- 
ber of 6 men for stock companies playing 
dramas, 8 men for burlesque houses and 9 men 
for all other theatres. Members of orchestra 
to be engaged by leader or contractor. One 
free rehearsal of two hours per week; extra 
rehearsals $3 for two hours, extra time on all 
rehearsals $1 per half or fraction thereof. 
Dress, stage or company rehearsals, not exceed- 
ing 3 hours, same as regular show. Sunday 
rehearsals and midnight performances, double 
pay. Any member of orchestra playing behind 
scenes, or assisting in act, $1 extra each per- 
formance. Members of orchestra featured in 
solos, duos, trios, quartettes $2 for each per- 
formance. Hxtra men engaged by the week to 
be paid $3 per week over the scale. Any mem- 
ber or members of regular orchestra displaced 
by travelling musicians to receive full salary. 


Toronto, Onrarto—Toronto THEATRE Own- 
ERS’ AND Manacers’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Musictans, Lo- 
caL No. 149, tae Toronto Musicau Pro- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

This agreement concerns theatres other than 


the large downtown theatres and operating 
nights only. 
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Agreement in effect from September 5, 1927, 
to September 5, 1929. 

Only union members to be employed and 
under the following conditions: 

To play pictures, or pictures and vaudeville, 
six nights per week, sessions not over three 
hours. Where the seating capacity of the thea- 
tre is 750 or less, side-men to receive $24 per 
week, leader $37 per week. Where the seating 
capacity is 750 to 1,000, side-men to receive $25 
per week, leader $40 per week. Where the 
seating capacity is 1,000 to 1,250, side-men to 
receive $28 per week, leader $45. Where the 
seating capacity is over 1,250, side-men to re- 
ceive $28 per week, leader $48 per week. 

The above prices are based on a minimum 
of two musicians in houses seating 400 to 750, 
three musicians where seating capacity is 750 
to 1,000 and four musicians for over 1,000, ex- 
cept in summer season (not exceeding ten 
weeks), when the minimum number may be re- 
duced to one in each theatre. 

Members of orchestra to be engaged by the 
leader. 

Prices to include one rehearsal not exceeding 
one hour per week or two rehearsals for change 
ef picture. Rehearsals over one hour, 50 cents 
per half hour or fraction thereof. If rehearsals 
called prior to 6 p.m. they must be paid for at 
the regular rate of $3 per man for each rehear- 
sal of two hours or less. Where there is no or- 
chestra, pianist shall receive leader’s salary. 
Midnight performances, for the House: men. 
$5, leader $8; for other parties, men $7, leader 
$10; afternoons, men $5, leader $8; when or- 
chestra is featured on the stage, men to receive 
$2 extra per session. 


Toronto, ONTaRIo.—Movine Priorurn THEATRES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
TueEatricaL Stace EMpLoyers AND Movina 
Picrure Macuine Operators, Locau No. 
173. 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1927, 
to August 31, 1929, 


This agreement is similar to that summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette for October, 1926, with 
the following changes: 


Theatres having a seating capacity of 500 or 
under and giving a continuous performance with 
two shifts daily, payable at the rate of $45 per 
week per man. 


Theatres with seating capacity of over 1,400 
with two shifts, payable at rate of $55 per 
week per man. 


All special performances where no admissions 
are charged shall be paid at the rate of $1.25 
per hour from the time they are called, with a 
minimum charge of $5. After 11 p.m. the 
charge shall be $2 per hour. 


Service: Personal 


Hamitton, Onrarto.—ScHepute or Hours, 
WorKING CONDITIONS, Prices AND WAGES 
FOR JOURNEYMEN Barpers INTERNATIONAL 
Union or America, Locau No. 131. 


To be in effect from May 1, 1928, to April 
30, 1929. 


Wages: Weekly guarantee of $22 and 60 per 
cent over €380. Spare time and relief work, 70 
per cent with minimum guarantee of $4 per 
day for weck days, if starting before 5 p.m. 
and $7 for Saturdays. If commencing work at 
5 p.m. or after, 70 per cent straight. 


Hours: from 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. with one 
hour for dinner and three-quarters of an hour 
for supper; barber shops to close every night 
at 7.30 p.m. excepting Saturdays when they 
may remain open till 10 pm. No work on legal 
holidays. Every journeymen to be allowed one- 
half day olf every week from 12 o’clock noon 
with full pay for time off. 


Schedule of prices is also given. 





Ontario Labour Educational Association 


The Ontario Labour Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at Kitchener 
during May, when resolutions were adopted 
as follows:— 

Request to the Ontario Government that 
mothers with one child be entitled to mothers’ 
allowances; that the Dominion Government 
investigate the steel workers’ strike in Tor- 
onto; that the control of the salaries of em- 
ployees in the postal service be transferred 
from the Civil Service Commission to the 
Federal Government; that a minimum wage 
of $15 a week be set for boys of 16 and 18 
years of age; that training in first aid be 
provided in all grades from senior third up in 
the schools; that the Dominion Government 
continue the annual grant toward technical 
education; that the Provincial Government 


investigate the accidents in technical schools; 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board be 
empowered to compensate students injured in 
the classes of these schools; and that the 
sale of beer by the glass in authorized places 
in Ontario be permitted. 


The convention also endorsed the commit- 
tee’s recommendations in support of (1) old 
age pensions; (2) the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada’s stand toward immigra- 
tion; (3) opposition to dual labour organiza- 
tions. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Rod Plant, Ottawa; vice-president, 
Larry O’Connell, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, 
Jos. T. Marks, Toronto. The next convention 
will be held in St. Thomas. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AF FECTING LABOUR 


Municipal Employee Hired by Year May 
be Dismissed Without Notice. 


A municipal council in Manitoba, by a by- 
law enacted in January, 1926, engaged a sec- 
retary-treasurer at a salary of $2,400 a year, 
payable on the last day of each month, or 
until his successor should be appointed. On 
February 3, 1927, the council passed another 
by-law, providing for the appointment of an- 
other officer, thereby dismissing the first. ‘The 
dismissed employee sued the municipality to 
recover $200 salary claimed to be due to him 
for the month of February, 1927. The sum of 
$41.67 was paid into court by the municipal 
council to cover services actually rendered by 
the plaintiff in February. The plaintiff’s claim 
was allowed by the County Court on the 
ground that the municipality could only dis- 
pense with the services of the employee by 
giving him three months’ notice under the 
Municipal Act, or by repealing the by-law 
appointing him. Section 326 of the Act pro- 
vides that “any such officer (i.e. appointed by 
the council), and any servant or employee 
heretofore or hereafter appointed, may be re- 
moved or dismissed at any time by resolution 
of the council, upon one month’s notice or 
upon payment of one month’s salary where 
such offieer, servant or employee is hired by 
the month, and upon three months’ notice or 
payment of three months’ salary where such 
hiring is by the year.” 

On appeal by the municipality, the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal reversed the judgment 
of. the County Court, on the ground _ that 
under the by-law appointing him the plain- 
tiffs employment was for the year 1926, or 
until his successor was appointed, and that by 
a by-law passed on February 3, 1927, a suc- 
cessor was duly appointed. The hiring being 
for a definite period the plaintiff was only en- 
titled to be paid for that period. The appeal 
was therefore allowed and judgment entered 
for the plaintiff for $41.67, the amount paid 
into court by the defendant on account of 
salary. Four judges agreed in this judgment, 
' but the Chief Justice dissented. 
—(Manitoba—Blakeley versus Rural Muni- 

cipality of Charleswood)* 


Compensation Denied when Unnecessary 
Risk is Taken 

Three cattlemen employed on board a 

steamer which left Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 

January 29, 1927, went on the upper deck dur- 





*Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 2, page 657. 


ing a storm and were washed overboard by 
waves which were sweeping the deck. The 
vessel was immediately stopped and circled 
round the scene of the accident, but the men 
were not found. The widow of one of the 
men, resident in Northern Ireland, brought 
action against the owners of the steamship 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
County Court held that the employee in visit- 
ing the upper deck had subjected himself to 
an unnecessary risk which did not fall within 
the scope of his employment, and decided 
against the applicant’s claim. This decision 
was affirmed later by the Court of Appeal at 
Belfast. 

—(Northern Ireland—Poots versus Leyland 

and Company, Limited) 


Employer is Responsible for Enforcement 
of Safety Rules 


A young man employed on construction 
work in the Province of Quebec was killed 
by a flying piece of rock following a blast 
of dynamite. The victim, with five compan- 
ions, had been drilling holes and filling them 
with dynamite. While waiting for the ex- 
plosion they took refuge on a barge which 
could be moved about. The father of the 
deceased workman sought compensation in 
the Superior Court at Beauharnois on’ the 
ground that he had been supported by wages 
of the deceased. The employing company 
contended that the fatality was due to the 
negligence of the employees, as they had 
been warned to go to a position of safety 
when a blast was about to explode, but had 
remained in a dangerous place contrary to 
instructions. The Court found that no one 
having authority was in charge of the gang. 

Mr. Justice Bond, in giving judgment, said: 
“Tt has frequently been held that it is not 
sufficient for an employer to issue general 
instructions to his employees; he must take 
the necessary steps to see that those instruc- 
tions are carried out. As it appears to the 
court there was serious negligence on the 
part of the defendant in failing to take the 
necessary steps to protect the lives of its 
employees and to avoid accidents of this 
nature, in failing to provide a capable fore- 
man for this gang, and in leaving to the dis- 
cretion’ of these labourers the task of de- 
termining how far the barge should be re- 
moved in order to ensure safety from flying 
debris resulting from the explosion of dyna- 
mite. There was further negligence in not 
providing adequate shelter for these employees 
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from such an obvious risk, eo TD have 
no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that 
the death of the plaintiff’s son is attributable 
to the fault and negligence of the defendant 
company in failing to take the necessary 
steps to protect the lives of its employees 
engaged in an occupation obviously presenting 
serious risks.” 

After discussing the expectations of the 
father in regard. to future pecuniary benefit 
from his son, His Lordship fixed the amount 
of damages at $600 and condemned the com- 
pany to pay this amount. 

—Quebec—Leboeuf versus Montreal Cot- 

tons Limited) 


Eight Hour Day Law as Protection to 
Employers 


The British Columbia Supreme Court in a 
decision given by Mr. Justice D. A. McDon- 
ald early in May dismissed the claim of a 
workman in the lumber industry for $1,177, 
alleged to be the balance of wages due in 
respect of work performed during hours of 
work in excess of the limit of eight hours per 
day, as fixed by the Hours of Work Act, 
1923. The claimant stated that he had entered 
into an agreement with his employer to work 
over the legal limit. In dismissing the claim 
the court held that the agreement was illegal, 
the act being applicable equally to employers 
and workmen. 

—(British Columbia—Covey versus Martin 

Lumber Company) 


Future Earnings of Undischarged Bank- 
rupt May Not be Claimed by Creditor 


An agent who had been employed by the 
United Typewriter Company to sell their pro- 
duct on a salary and commission basis, became 
insolvent and the trustee of the estate moved 
for a court order directing the employing 
company to pay to him, for the benefit of the 
creditors, the sum of $3,500 yearly in monthly 
instalments out of the earnings of the debtor. 
An order to this effect was granted at Toronto 
by the Assistant Master. On appeal by the 
debtor and his employer the Ontario Supreme 
Court reversed this order, Mr. Justice Fisher 
giving the following reasons for judgment: 

“T have examined all the cases referred to 
by the Master and I find that these decisions 
fall short of deciding that future personal 
earnings belong to a trustee as after-acquired 
property. The test, I think, is: Could the 
undischarged bankrupt, at the time the trus- 
tee launched this motion, have sued ‘his em- 
ployer for personal earnings to become due 


in the future? If not, how can his trustee? 
If by a contract entered into between the 
undischarged bankrupt and his employer a 
certain sum for future personal earnings was 
actually due and payable, the case would be 
different. It seems to me that before a trus- 
tee can intervene and claim as ‘after acquired 
property,’ there must be property, real or 
personal, actually in existence and not 
something that may or may not come into 
DEIN 4 

“Tf the bankrupt had actually earned a 
certain sum of money, either a salary or a 
commission, and that money was actually 
owing and was in the possession of the bank- 
rupt’s employer, or had been paid to the 
bankrupt, or to some person for him, then 
the right of the trustee to intervene and to 
recover would be limited to so much as was 
not required for the bankrupt and his family. 
There is no jurisdiction in the courts outside 
of bankruptcy to appoint a receiver of the 
future earnings of a judgment debtor by way 
of equitable execution. Orders for payment 
out of future personal earnings of a bank- 
rupt should be made sparingly, as there is 
always the danger of depriving a wage earner 
‘of the means of livelihood for himself and 
family, and an employer might not care to be 
‘bothered with court orders issued from time 
to time, and discharge the employee. Cir- 
cumstances might also arise, in cases where 
an order was made and a certain sum fixed 
by the court, for the maintenance of the 
wage earner and his family, that would, owing 
to sickness or other unforeseen reasons, neces- 
sitate applications to the court from time to 
time to change the amount allowed for main- 
tenance and these applications and orders 
would undoubtedly create confusion and an-’ 
noyance to an employer. I doubt if the 
Bankruptcy Act was ever intended to expect 
a trustee to harass wage earning undischarged 
bankrupts for the benefit of creditors, except- 
Ing only in such cases where it was made 
clear that the wage earner should be made 
to pay something to his creditors out of his 
eamings. . . . 

“The conclusion I have come to is that 
future personal earnings of undischarged bank- 
rupt are not ‘after acquired property’ and 
do not pass to the trustee within the meaning 
of section 25(a) of the Bankruptey Act, 
1919, Canada, chapter 36, as amended by 
1923 Canada, chapter 31, section 21, but that 
if the personal earnings of an undischarged 
bankrupt are ascertained and owing, and in 
the actual possession of the debtor’s employer, 
or of the debtor, or someone for him, the 
‘trustee would have a right to acquire for the 
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creditors only such portion thereof as in the something to his creditors, there will be no 
opinion of the court as was found not neces- costs; trustee entitled to his costs out of the 
sary to be retained by the debtor for the eaten? 
support of himself and the members of his t 
family dependent upon him. 

“The appeal is allowed, and as I am of 
opinion the debtor could well afford to pay * Dominion Law Reports, 1928, 2, page 602. 


—(Ontario Re Rung, ex parte Trustee )* 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed a further 
pronounced gain, resulting in a more favour- 
able situation than in any other recorded 
month, This statement is based on returns 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics from 6,533 firms, each employing a 
minimum of 15 persons, the firms being re- 
presentative of all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. These firms had 943,344 employ- 
ees on June 1, as compared with 884,262 on 
May 1. The index of employment (with 
January, 1920, as the base equal to 100) stood 
at 112.4 on June 1, as compared with 105.5 
on May 1, 1928, and with 105.9, 101.0, 94.5, 
95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6, on June 1, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respec- 
tively. Reports received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada indicated 
substantial increases in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted in May as compared with the 
preceding month and with May last year, At 
the béginning of June, 1928, the unemploy- 
ment percentage reported by local trade 
unions was 3.7, compared with 5.2 per cent 
of unemployed members both at the begin- 
ning of May, 1928, and at the beginning of 
June, 1927. The percentage for June this 
year was based on the reports which were re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
1697 labour organizations, covering a total 
membership of 182,383 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.73 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $10.80 
for May; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for 
June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for 
June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1928; $10.18 for 
June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; 
and $7.49 for June, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices 
in 1913 as 100, was again lower at 150.2 for 
June, as compared with 152.9 for May; 153.5 
for June, 1927; 155.6 for June, 1926; 158.6 
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for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 1924; 155.5 
for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 
for June 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 201.7 
for June, 1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in June, 1928, was less than during May, 1928, 
but greater than during June, 1927, Twenty-one 
disputes were in existence at some time or 
other during the month, involving 2,901 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 24,480 
working days. Corresponding figures for May, 
1928, were: twenty disputes, 3,078 workpeople 
and 35,024 working days; and for June, 1927, 
twenty disputes, 2,881 workpeople and 15,060 
working days. 


During the month of June 


Industrial the Department received 
Disputes reports from two boards of 
Investigation conciliation and investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion in connection respec- 


. tively with the dispute 
between the Calgary General Contractors’ 
Association and its carpenters, and with the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees at Galt 
Mines. One new application was received, 
and a Board was appointed during the month. 
A full account of the recent proceedings under 
the Act appears on page 690. 


This issue contains an ar- 


Eleventh _ count of the proceedings 
International of the Eleventh Session of 
Labour the International Labour 
Conference Conference, which was held 

at Geneva on May 30- 
June 16. Canada was represented at the 


conference by a strong delegation which in- 
cluded the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, and Dr. W. A. Riddell, representing 
the Canadian Government; Mr. Tom Mloore, 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, representing labour, and Mr. H. 
H. Champ, representing Canadian empliyees, 
each of the delegates being supported by ex- 
pert technical advisers. The Canadian Minis- 
ter of Labour acted as chairman of the 
Selection Committee, the body which arranged 
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the business of the conference from day to 
day. 

The eleventh session was marked by the 
adoption of the 26th Draft Convention and 
the 30th Recommendation of the Imterna- 
tional Conference, the new decisions relating 
to the creation, maintenance and application 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery in badly 
organized or lowly paid trades. The confer- 
ence also adopted Draft Questionnaires on 
the subject of the prevention of industrial 
accidents, and it will be the duty of the In- 
ternational Labour Office at Geneva to ana- 
lyze the replies received from the member 
states, and to prepare reports and concrete 
proposals for submission to the next session 
of the conference, with a view to the adoption 
in 1929 of a draft convention on the subject 
of industrial safety. 

The Conference instructed the Governing 
Body of the Organization to take up anew 
the whole question of the revision of con- 
ventions and present a report on the problem 
at the next conference, this question having 
arisen particularly out of the recent proposal 
of the British Government with regard to 
revision of the Hours Convention. Resolu- 
tions on a variety of questions were adopted, 
including the effects of rationalization, hous- 
ing conditions, disablement, production in 
general, and reform of the calendar. 


The 44th Annual Conven- 
Trades and tion of the Trades and 
Labour Congress Labour Congress of Canada 
Convention will be held at Toronto on 
Call September 10 and follow- 
ing days. The Convention 
Call issued from the headquarters of the Con- 
gress at Ottawa states that matters of vital 
importance to the workers will be reported 
on by the Executive Council to the conven- 
tion, chief among which will be: the adop- 
tion by all the provinces of the Old Age 
Pensions Act; improvement in the workmen’s 
compensation laws; re-enactment of the Tech- 
nical Education Act, 1919; amendments to 
the Immigration Act; the eight-hour working 
day; curtailment of the veto power of the 
Senate; amendments to the British North 
America Act; unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance; a national fuel policy; Militia 
Act amendments; labour representation on 
tariff board; and elimination of sales tax. 
Delegates are informed that all resolutions 
or amendments to the constitution for con- 
sideration by the convention must be for- 
warded in time ito reach the office of the 
Congress not later than August 22, twenty 
days prior to the opening of the convention, 
in accordance with section 4, of article IV, 
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of the constitution. Delegates credentials 
must reach the office of the secretary-treasurer 
at least ten days before the convention opens. 


Under the provisions of the 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s Commission Act of the 
Compensation Province of Quebec (LaBouR 
Commission. GazettE, May, 1928, page 


461), the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council has named the members of 
the Commission as follows: Messrs. Robert 
Taschereau, K.C., of Mlontreal, chairman; 
Simon Lapointe, K.C., of Quebec, and O. E. 
Sharpe, of Quebec. Mr. O. G. Molleur, of 
Montreal, is namied secretary of the Cioommis- 
sion. 

In addition to the actual Board of Com- 
missioners an advisory body also has been 
chosen by the Provincial Government as 
follows: Messrs. A. Mathieu, of Montreal, 
representing the international unions; T. 
McArthur of Montreal, representing the na- 
tional unions, and T. Poulin and G. Brosseau, 
of Quebec, representing the Catholic unions. 

The new Workmen’s Compensation Act will 
become effective on September 1, 1928. 


The Women’s Bureau Act, 


Alberta passed at the recent session 
Women’s of the Alberta legislature, 
Bureau Act took effect on July 1 (La- 
in effect BOUR GAZETTE, June, 1928, 


page 583). The Bureau is 
designed to co-ordinate the activities of 
women’s organizations in improving the social 
and educational conditions of women in the 
province. It will collect and tabulate infor- 
mation and statistics relating to women, pro- 
bably including such subjects as wages, hours, 
working conditions, legislation, health and 
accident problems, the extent of the contribu- 
tions made by women to the support of their 
families, ete. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 


Farmers and sation Board of British Col- 


compensation umbia met representatives 
in British of the Farmers’ Institutes 
Columbia of the Province early in 


June, in order to consider 
proposals for a reduction in the present assess- 
ments levied on farmers who have voluntarily 
come under the Act. The Act at first excluded 
farm labourers from its benefits, but this ex- 
emption was abolished under an amendment 
passed by the legislature in 1922. It is stated 
that only about 60 farmers are now under the 
Act, while the number of persons included in 
the farming class of the province is given as 
approximately 50,000. The farmers’ institutes 
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considered that the present assessment rate of 
4 per cent is too high, and they asked that it 
should be reduced by one-half. According to 
press reports the Board could not accept this 
proposal, the fees now charged barely covering 
the amounts paid out last year in compen- 
sation. Some reduction in the rates of assess- 
ment might be possible, it was thought, if a 
large number of farmers should elect to come 
under the provisions of the Act, and thus in- 
crease the amount of the fund for the payment 
’ of compensation for this class. 


On another page. of this 


University issue Dr. Frank G. Pedley 
school of describes the work carried 
industrial on since 1927 by the Indus- 
hygiene trial Hygiene Division of 


the Department of Public 
Health of McGill University, Montreal. Special 
industrial courses of training are now given by 
the university to doctors and nurses. Cases 
of occupational disease are studied and treated 
at ‘the industrial clinic, the employers being 
advised as to proper methods of prevention in 
future. The industrial clinic offers very valu- 
able services to employers and workers, includ- 
ing preliminary and periodical inspections of 
employees, visiting nurses, and other benefits 
which are described in detail by Dr. Pedley. 


Mr. H. R. Thompson, secre- 


Industrial tary of the Nova Scotia 
safety work Accident Prevention Associ- 
in Canada ation, made a report at the 


recent ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Association on the present standing 
of industrial safety work in the Dominion. 
This report is summarized in Nova Scotia In- 
dustrial Safety News as follows:—During the 
year the secretary visited all the provinces and 
had an opportunity of getting first hand in- 
formation with respect to accident prevention 
activities throughout the Dominion. The only 
provinces in Canada where safety work is car- 
ried on in an organized way through the for- 
mation of employers’ associations organized 
for this express purpose, are Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In Ontario the 
Associations obtain their funds from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and in New Bruns- 
wick the lumbering class has organized as a 
safety association but the funds are contri- 
buted by its active members. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British Colum- 
bia is co-operating with the provincial boiler 
and factories inspectors and has been making 
an effort to reduce the number of industrial 
accidents. Statistics are compiled and circular 
letters distributed to employers illustrating 
that certain types of work can be done in a 


safer manner. Some of the trade associations 
in that province employ full time safety in- 
spectors to supervise their operations with the 
hope of reducing the number and severity of 
accidents. Organized industrial safety work 
in Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec is of a negligible nature and ways and 
means of extending and intensifying it are 
now being considered. In reviewing the trend 
of safety in other provinces it is interesting to 
note that fatalities and accidents caused by 
mechanical hazards are being reduced whereas 
there appears to be, if anything, an increase in 
minor accidents. In commenting on this situ- 
ation the chairman of the Ontario Compen- 
sation Board recently offered his opinion that 
the reduction of mechanical hazards indicated 
that industry is realizing the necessity for 
mechanical safeguards, but that an extension 
of educational work along safety lines was 
needed. 


The paper by President 
Results obtained Tagge, of the Canada Ce- 
by “team work”? ment Company, on another 
in industry page of this issue, will be 

read with interest in view of 
some recent discouraging statements as to the 
results so far obtained by the organized safety 
movement (Lasour Gazette, June 1927, page 
593). The remarkable record of the Canada 
Cement Company in completely eliminating 
lost time accidents from some of its plants 
for prolonged periods has been already noted 
(April 1927, page 347, January 1927, page 70, 
ete.). Mr. Tagge records that the company 
secured a reduction of 75 per cent in the num- 
ber of industrial accidents at five of its plants 
during eight years. This result was obtained 
after it had been discovered that safety 
organization and safety education were neces- 
sary to supplement the provision of mechani- 
cal safeguards. The president describes the 
various methods used by the company for en- 
gaging the active co-operation of its employees. 
It is found that a habit of co-operation is 
acquired which affects the whole atmosphere 
of the industry. Mr. Tagge suggests that if 
the team work that has been shown in safety 
work could be directed by wise leadership into 
other ‘ines “it might produce results equally 
marvellous.” 


Professor H. Mlichell, of 
McMaster University, Tior- 
onto, continues in the . 
June issue of Industrial 
Canada his series of studies 
of various aspects of Camnia- 
dian industry. Earlier articles in the series 
have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 


Study of 

the efficiency 
of Canadian 
labour 
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(November, 1927, page 1147; September, 1927, 


page 927). The latest study attempts to 
measure the efficiency of Canadian labour at 
successive periods. Three factors account for 
the increase that has occurred in labour “ pro- 
ductivity ” in recent years: (1) the perfect- 
ing of mechanical aids; (2) the better educa- 
tion of tthe modern workman as compared 
with his predecessors; and (3) improved 
working conditions, which have served to in- 
vigorate the workman, reducing accidents and 
lessening the amount of spoiled work. 

Professor Michell bases his calculations on 
the statements of yearly production values 
contained in successive decennial (censuses, 
these figures being adjusted by means of 
price index numbers. He summarizes his con- 
clusions as follows:— 

(1) From 1890 to 1900 the value of pro- 
duction per worker increased 15.5 per cent, 
or an annual average increase of 1.55 per 
cent. 

(2) From 1900 to 1910 the value of pro- 
duction per worker increased 58.5 per cent, 
or an annual average increase of 5:85 per 
cent. 

(3) From 1910 to 1920 the value of pro- 
duction per worker increased 7.3 per cent, 
or an annual average imcrease of 0.73 per 
cent. 

(4) From 1920 to 1926 the value of pro- 
duction per worker increased 52.8 per cent 
or an average annual imcrease of 8.8 per 
cent. 

Professor Michell points out however, that 
much work remains to be done before labour 
productivity can be accurately measured, He 
suggests that future investigations should fol- 
low the lines laid down by Dr. Woodlief 
Thomas, of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Washington, in connection with similar in- 
vestigations in the United States, as follows:— 

“(1) A more detailed analysis of physical 
volume of production per worker, thus es- 
eaping from the less accurate method of cor- 
rected values which we have been obliged 
to follow here. 

“(2) A clear exposition of the relation of 
increase of production and decrease of work- 
ing hours. Upon this problem, by no means 
a simple one, practically nothing has been 
done in Canada. 

“(3) A study of the relation of power in- 
stallation, especially electrical, to output of 
manufactures. This should be, at least, pos- 
sible and will, doubtless, prove valuable. 

“(4) A detailed study of output per in- 
dustry. This is perfectly feasible and should 
prove highly illuminating. It should also be 
quite possible to do the same for agriculture 
and railways.” 
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In the Labour Bulletin 
(published monthly by the 
Illinois. Department of La- 
bour) Professor Paul H. 
Douglas, of the University 
of Chicago, discusses the 
appreciable decline that has occurred in the 
numbers employed in factories, railways and 
mines in the United States during the past 
nine years. This decline in employment has 
been accompanied by a great increase in 
productivity of manufacturing and transporta-. 
tion during the same period. The increases 
in ‘production in some branches of manuifac- 
turing since 1919 have been very- “great, 
amounting to 72 per cent for the aatomobile | 
industry, 62 per cent for non-ferrous. metals, 
and about 100 per cent in the cement, brick 
and glass industries. The total increase in 
mining productivity was 88 per cent. All 
this imcreased production, Professor Douglas 
states, was accomplished with fewer workers 
than in 1919. 

Basing his estimates on the figures given 
in the United States Census of Manufactures 
for 1919 and following years, he finds that 
with 11 per cent fewer manual workers em- 
ployed, the manufacturing industries in the 
United States produced, in 1927, 26 per cent 
more goods. Similar declines in the num- 
bers employed occurred in mining and trans- 
portation. Moreover, the farming popula- 
tion declined between 1920 to 1926 by 3,700,- 
000 persons, and about 1,400,000 of this num- 
ber were thrown inito city life to seek in- 
dustrial employment. Altogether, it is cal- 
culated that 4,100,000 persons have disap- 
peared from the industries which employed 
them nine years ago. 

Professor Douglas asks what has become 
of the workers thus displaced from their oc- 
cupations, pointing out that this is one of 
the most important industrial questions of the 
day. By way of a tentative solution of the 
problem he suggests that the “lost” em- 
ployees have become partly absorbed in the 
following ways:— 

(1) The increase in the numbers employed 
in garages, filling stations, etc. 

(2) The increase in the numbers employed 
in building construction over 1919. 

(3) A possible increase in retail and whole- 
sale trade employment. 

(4) The rise in real earnings since 1919 
has perhaps led to a decline in the number 
of persons in each family who feel obliged 
to work. 

“ But even after making the most generous 
allowances for each of these factors, however, 
it seems apparent that they cannot account 
for the total number of missing workers.” 


Increased 
productivity 
and decline 

of employment 
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The Women’s Bureau of or withdrawal of workers and for the es- 
Employment the United States Depart- tablishment of proper working conditions, 
standards | ment of Labourhasadopted with a competent woman in charge of all 
for women in a number of standard con- matters affecting women employees, 
industry ditions which it is hoped 


may be made to govern 
the employment of women throughout the 
country. These conditions are enumerated 
by Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Bureau, in an article recently contributed 


to the Personnel Journal, published by the - 


Personnel Research Federation, New York. 
Miss Anderson states that one in every five 
wage earners in the United States is a woman, 
and about two million are married women. 
The following standards were originally drawn 
up by a committee composed of employers, 
labour representatives and government ex- 
perts during the war, and experience over the 
period since the war has proved them to be 
effective in promoting health and content- 
ment and in eliminating fatigue and worry: 

1. Equal pay for equal work, regardless of 
sex or race. 

2. An eight-hour day; a half-holiday on 
Saturday; one day’s rest in seven. 

3. At least 30 minutes for a meal. 

4. Ten minutes’ rest in the middle of each 
half-day without lengthening the day. 

5. No employment between midnight and 6 
a.m, 

6. Clean work places, with special attention 
to floors to prevent slipping. +. 

7. Enough light but no glare. 

8. Adequate ventilation. Provision against 
heat, humidity, dust, fumes. 

9. Guarded machinery. Protection from 
fire and other hazards. 

10. A chair for each woman, built on post- 
ure lines, adjusted to both worker and job. 
Neither constant sitting nor constant standing, 

11. Sanitary and accessible drinking water; 
individual cups or sanitary fountains. 

12. Sanitary and accessible washing facili- 
ties; hot and cold water, soap, individual 
’ towels. ‘ 

13. Sanitary toilets, one to every fifteen 
women. 

14. Dressing rooms for change of clothing. 
Rest rooms for rest periods. 

15. Separate lunch rooms, with hot food 
where possible. 

16. No prohibition of women’s employment 
in any industry except those proved to be 
more injurious to women than to men. 

17. No home work, 

The bureau also recommends a personnel 
department in every plant, having responsi- 
bility for the selection, assignment, transfer 


Beginning on Monday, 


Five-day week June 4, about 20,000 work- 


for garment ers of the International 
workers at Ladies Garment Workers’ 
New York Union in New York City 


entered on an arrangement 
whereby they were to work a five-day week 
of forty hours. It was stated that no loss in 
wages would be entailed by the change, and 


work was to go on as usual in the shops 


adopting the new arrangement, while ener- 
getic efforts were promised to bring into line 
some of the smaller shops not yet represented 
in the decision. The New York World 
says:—“It is not an innovation in New York 
—the capmakers have had the five-day week 
for some time—but may be used as a pre- 
cedent in new arrangements proposed for 
workers upon men’s clothing. In general 
industry throughout the country there is a 
considerable and growing number of five-day 
shops. The five-day week is hastened in 
New York by the fact that most of the 
members of the Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union are of the Jewish religion and wish to 
observe Saturday as the Sabbath.” 





The annual convention of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada will be held 
in Quebec city commencing September 9, the 
sessions being held in St. Peter’s hall, St. 
Sauveur. 





The Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities 
at its convention held at Mcose Jaw in June 
passed a resolution approving the principle 
of unemployment insurance. 





During June the Ontario Compensation 
Board received a total of 6,806 reports on 
accidents including 37 fatalities. In the 
same month, awards totalled $536,962.47, of 
which $101,783.98 was for medical aid. 





The Canadian Society of Technical Agri- 
culturists has been incorporated under the 
Companies’ Act, having its headquarters at 
Ottawa, its purpose being to organize and 
unite all workers in scientific and technical 
agriculture, to encourage agricultural research 
and co-ordinate the work of existing societies. 
It will also serve as a means of ensuring the 
employment of technical men for technical 
positions. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


6 Dasa employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the local superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farm prospects in the Province of Nova 
Scotia were stated to be encouraging with 
growth proceeding satisfactorily. The fishing 
industry reported that good catches were being 
made. Summer logging operations, chiefly in- 
volving the cutting and peeling of pulp wood, 
were proceeding normally with some workers 
being referred to vacancies that were arising. 
The building and construction industry ap- 
peared to be quite active, particularly so in 
the case of Halifax where several large struc- 
tures were building. Manufacturing, includ- 
ing the iron and steel group, showed a rather 
' fair measure of activity. Coal mining produc- 
tion, which had increased in recent weeks, was 
reported as in good volume for the summer 
months. Transportation was stated to be 
brisk, while trade was said to be improving. 
The usual summer slackness in the demands 
for women domestic workers was recorded. 

As in Nova Scotia crop prospects in New 
Brunswick were good, with good growing 
weather obtaining. Numerous calls for pulp 
cutters and peelers were being received at the 
different employment offices as considerable 
of this type of work was progressing. Manu- 
facturing industries in the different centres 
continued normal production. Construction, 
both building and highway, was showing a 
satisfactory volume of activity throughout the 
province. ‘Trade was reported as very good, 
while transportation was likewise good. The 
usual quota of women domestic workers were 
being placed. 

The number of farm workers being placed 
by the Quebec employment offices was quite 
substantial. With the curtailment of river 
driving in the logging industry throughout this 
province, the number of workers being placed 
in the lumbering industry had reached a very 
low point. In the manufacturing industries of 
the province the previous satisfactory level of 
production was being maintained, with some 
increases in the pace and no decreases of any 
moment: Montreal, Quebec, Hull, and Three 
Rivers were all reported as showing a favour- 
able position in this line of activity. The 
general situation in the building and construc- 
tion industry was stated to be very satisfac- 
tory, with orders for tradesmen of practically 
all classes being regularly received. Transpor- 
tation and trade were both reported as being 


very good. With a keen demand for women 
domestic workers, the offices reported some 
difficulty in filling vacancies of this nature. 

With the advent of the haying season in the 
Province of Ontario numerous orders for farm 
workers were anticipated in the immediate 
future. Most of the skilled tradesmen in the 
building and construction group were reported 
as employed and this industry generally was 
showing very satisfactory activity. Although 
few additional workers were being engaged in 
the different factories throughout this prov- 
ince, the level of production in the manufac- 
turing industry showed no recession. The 
usual situation was in evidence in the metal 
mines in the northern section of the province, 
namely, that while few new workers were 
being engaged, activity proceeded unabated. 
The demands for workers in the different 
branches of the lumbering industry were quite 
satisfactory, and numerous applicants were 
being referred, although one or two ‘centres 
reported some difficulty in securing applicants 
to accept such employment in the summer sea- 
son. The women’s domestic sections of the 
offices continued to report a substantial num- 
ber of orders as being received and the usual 
difficulties in the matter of securing a sufficient 
number of competent cooks-genera]. 

With crop conditions in the Province of 
Manitoba reported as ideal, especially in the 
matter of the progress made by grains to date, 
the demand for farm workers was on the in- 
crease, and some difficulty in securing a sufii- 
cient number of suitable and satisfactory ap- 
plicants was reported. Building construction, 
particularly in Winnipeg, showed a good level 
of activity throughout the province: building 
permits issued in the City of Winnipeg to 
June 30 totalled $6,150,000. In addition to the 
building section, the other sections of the con- 
struction industry showed substantial works 
underway, especially in the railway construc- 
tion and highway construction divisions. ~ 
Heavier demands for and placements of 
women domestic workers were reported by the 
different offices, particularly Winnipeg, and it 
is probable tthat these demands will steadily 
merease up to the time of the harvest. The 
metal mining field of the northern section of 
the province continued as am increasing factor 
in the Manitoba employment situation. Gen- 
erally speaking, conditions throughout this 
province appeared to be quite satisfactory for 
the season. 

Although the demand for farm workers in 
the Province of Saskatchewan was on the in- 
crease, there was no shortage of experienced 
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workers to cope with it. Building and con- rather good, and there did not appear to be 
struction activity throughout the province was any noticeable shortage of competent workers 
at a rather satisfactory level, and different of to fill such vacancies as were arising. The 
the larger centres reported that tradesmen in general situation in this province appeared 
this group were practically all employed. The quite normal for the season, and employment 
demand for women domestic workers was was at a not unsatisfactory level. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1928 1927 











June May April June May April 
Trade, external, aggregate..... SMe aed thee sc ee 233, 736,411 138, 945, 898 208, 229,997 205, 710, 426 152,702,035 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIPUIONS en eta s + sell hen eased 113, 582, 238 78,490,470 101, 029, 326 94,412,439 74,297,620 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 118, 021,324 58,975,315 105,678, 453 109, 722, 591 77, 337, 964 
Customs duty collected........ Len ts Rea Ie 17, 436, 293 13, 189, 408 15, 632,219 15, 058, 988 11, 872,926 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS Hs  eeveryels evans oh Sas ane 4 230,509,600} 3, 298,074,573) 2,879,703, 851) 2,986, 235,659) 2,639, 971,080 
Bank. clearinga. | bot in: oc. cee beg Nea eee a ee nC 2,358,000, 000) 1,800,000, 000) 1,655, 000,000} 1, 716,975,000} 1,538, 700, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... ba WE 4 Nr pa 162,402,410 170, 688, 098 177,611, 562 164, 506, 202 172, 105, 609 
Bank deposits, savings......... LSD it eA Ua  OJ8 Nae 1,516, 206,532) 1,511, 837,937) 1,380,325,581) 1,389, 750,483] 1,405, 213,554 
Bank loans, COMMMOLCialOLC ule Ga Milne He his 1,207,363, 245] 1,175,418,388) 1,027, 186,517) 1,022, 732,000} 1,022,450, 926 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Gommeonistockss Msi el sen 148-9 164-5 156-6 117-5 118-3 116-4 

Preferred stoeks.............0.06- 123-0 125-9 123-9 106-1 105-5 104-6 

OGG ho! Peele S., Saitt gay ete oh 113-0 113-0 112-9 111-0 110-8 110-3 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

DOE Ree ie alee eters isvceeta seer ae 150-2 152-9 153-2 153-95 151-9 148-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

OG ia prsiinals stats 4 pens at's avehn wd sls $ 20-97 21-04 21-11 21-05 20-95 21-02 
{Business failures, number..... 127 127 125 155 152 151 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,681,273 3,706, 873 1, 555, 633 2,008,274 1, 794,489 1,554,792 
§Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 112-4 105-5 101-1 105-9 100-6 96-2 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)..... *3°7 S52 *6-5 *5-2 *6-0 *5-7 
Immigration LP eoantl oraigete ote ete g te PE Petes oo, cetera ie 23,641 26, 983 18, 052 23,941 30,441 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freigb te.) Seay hii d elses cars 271,446 264, 783 241,418 242, 583 238,728 235, 014 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 18, 228, 264 17, 948, 267 16,095, 788 16,394, 164 16, 818, 885 15,449,349 
(?)Operating expenses...... Sapa PSL E Rls Lue en sate 16, 859, 450 18, 554, 823 16, 734,117 15, 804, 620 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... » UN CN 8 Aa 17, 807,974 15,296,101 15, 270, 904 15, 214, 360 15,121, 289 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, ; 

all dines) ap Mis ae) iin thi eS reais Cae ae 14, 752, 255 12,891, 568 13, 006, 451 13, 182, 730 12, 867, 701 
Steam railways, freight in 

¥ ton-miles Sala SPateter an ctereh aerate tds te Tiere ccimectete a agate ata Swe Phe ae 2,357, 512,506} 2,156, 781,126] 2,456, 200,380] 2,506,372, 420 
Building permits............. Byte Ral ees eater) hemes 27,497, 189 18, 527, 846 18,399, 858 20,532,147 17,312,470 
{Contracts AWALGCC. se uni $ 59,926,100 70, 684, 100 56, 345, 800 52,631, 900 46, 758, 500 38, 582, 300 
Mineral Production— 

Pig AL OMAT ios > 5 yetaeans ities tans tons 97,379 87,811 74, 736 69,437 78, 987 77, 240 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 116,530 117,655 112,780 59,940 96, 711 109,107 

Forroalcys ss. aeons. tons 4,157 4,049 4,504 4,418 LTS 2,747 

Coal..... SP ane Re tons 1,338, 461 1, 258, 438 1, 123, 087 1,443, 085 1,304, 520 1,314, 342 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 2,451,728 794, 825 828, 339 1,017,280 folie (24 §95, 096 
Crude petroleum imports...... Salsa. tte: 66, 702, 000 22,623, 000 93, 929, 000 35, 589, 000 32,480, 000 
Rubber AIMIPOLVES 4 :'s Bus + « cd Ses eed kc ta A ee 4,883,000 4,340, 000 4,672,000 5, 644, 000 3,380, 000 
Cotton HNPONES HE nee ee Lise Ay ee reese era: 6,910, 000 7, 065, 000 10, 697, 000 10, 129, 000 10,375, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UMA... se: BoGapobhopocanon bdcits|eaewme 828, 792,163 216, 598, 762 261, 159, 106 252,028,018 197,110, 806 
Flour production............. Dbisit.: antes a «cass gee a 1,304, 000 1,314, 000 1,455, 000 1,154,000 
Sugar manufactured........... TDBy. We asia et Aas 69, 254, 000 67, 624, 000 85, 186, 000 87, 585, 000 54, 187, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ kaw. Dis eaves. ue es 41,001, 000 42,088, 000 36, 931, 000 35, 987, 000 36, 990, 000 
(8)Sales of INSUTANCES |... cade 0 ea Rs as CC 49, 581, 000 46, 295, 000 44,994, 000 44, 240, 000 41,386,000 
Newsprint A RO SI CIE Ot TONS Peace eee ae 203, 811 192, 645 171, 586 171, 819 166,460 
Automobiles, passenger....... |............5. 29, 764 20, 546 16,470 21,991 20,890 
***Index of physical volume 

HANMER Ning pace tre oases hk, Gets, TT182-0 160-0 150-8 151-2 147-8 

Industrial production.:.........]........00000% {7188-0 160-6 161-8 163-7 157-5 
NEBULA COTIN G5 cn5 os oles ales ees I ae ae tk 1184-8). 157-0 159-4 164-1 162-9 





_ _.*Figures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending June 30, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded 
and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. {tPreliminary. (1)Excluding lines east of 
Quebec. (?)Including lines east of Quebec. (%)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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Crops prospects throughout the Province of 
Alberta were reported to be excellent, and 
although the demand for farm workers had 
not yet shown any striking increase such might 
be looked forward to in the course of a very 
few weeks. Building and construction were 
fairly active, and it would appear that most 
of the skilled tradesmen normally employed 
in these industries were engaged at their regu- 
lar calling. The fact that considerable railway 
construction was under way was assisting the 
employment situation for unskilled labourers 
to a very noticeable extent. Owing to the fact 
that coal mining was not showing any sub- 
stantial activity, there was practically no de- 
mand for workers. Edmonton reported that 
there was an increased demand for logging 
workers. The demand for women domestics 
showed a slight increase with no great diffi- 
culty in securing substantially enough appli- 
cants to meet it. Local labour throughout the 
Province of Alberta appeared to be rather 
well employed. 

The logging and lumbering industries in the 
Province of British Columbia appeared to be 
showing improvement, and one of the out- 
standing features of the situation was that 
Cranbrook reported that there were no unem- 
ployed workers in the logging industry in that 
section of the province. Considerable building 
and construction was being carried on through- 
out the province, and some centres reported 
that practically all of the building tradesmen 
in this industry were still employed, though 
Vancouver stated that some were idle. Mamnu- 
facturing industries showed fair activity. Van- 
couver reported the usual shortage of women 
domestic workers. Taking the Coast Province 
as a whole, there seemed to be a more satis- 
factory employment situation obtaining, and 
although unplaced applicants were still suffi- 
cient to meet practically all demands that 
might arise, their number did not seem to be 
unusually large for the end of June. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
E:-MPLOYEES’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REPORTS on employment from 6,533 


firms with 943,344 employees 
on June 1, as compared with 884,262 on May 
1. This increase of 6-7 per cent brought the 
index to 112-4, or nearly three points above 
the previous high level in the last eight years, 
recorded on September 1, 1927. In the pre- 
ceding month, the index number stood at 
105.5 and on June 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 105.9, 101.0, 94.5, 
95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6, respectively. 
Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, the increases being greatest 
in Quebec and Ontario. In the Maritime 


Provinces, manufacturing and _ construction 
registered heightened activity, while logging, 
coal mining and transportation were season- 
ally slacker. In Quebec, construction, manu- 
facturing and transportation recorded pro- 
nounced increases in personnel, and smaller 
gains were shown in logging, mining, services 
and trade. In Ontario, manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of iron and steel and lumber pro- 
ducts, construction and transportation regis- 
tered the greatest expansion, but gains were 
also noted in mining, trade, logging and 
services. In the Prairie Provinces, construc- 
tion, especially railroad construction, trans- 
portation, manufacturing and services reported 
marked improvement. In British Columbia, 
construction and manufacturing recorded the 
largest advances, but logging and other groups 
also showed heightened activity. 

The trend of employment was favourable 
in seven of tthe eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made; Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windser and the Other 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed considerable gains, while moderate 
declines were noted in Ottawa. In Montreal, 
transportation, construction and manufactur- 
ing reported the greatest increases, but trade 
was also busier. In Quebee, the gains were 
reported chiefly in construction. In Toronto, 
manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, was much brisker, anid improvement 
was also shown in construction, trade and 
transportation. In Ottawa, construction 
recorded heightened activity, but manufac- 
turing was quiet. In Hamilton, most of the 
expansion took place in manufacturing, not- 
ably in iron and steel plants, but other 
industries were also busier. In Windsor and 
the Other Border Cities, further marked in- 
creases were registered in uutomobile factories, 
while other industries showed only small 
changes. In Winnipeg, general improvement 
was recorded in trade, communications and 
manufacturing. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion reported the bulk of the gain in 
Vancouver, where transportation was rather 
slacker. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were important increases in 
manufacturing, particularily in iron and steel 
and lumber plants, but also in fish-preserving, 
pulp and paper, vegetable food, building 
material, rubber, electric current, electrical 
apparatus, mineral products and some other 
industries. On the other hand, boot and shoe 
and textile factories were seasonably dull. 
Logging, mining (other than of coal), trans- 
portation, communications, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade also registered 
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considerable imprcvement, that in construc- 
tion and transportation being especially note- 
worthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June 1928. 


Reports which were tabulated 


TRADE at the close of May, covering 
UNION a total of 1,697 local trade 
REPORTS unions with a total member- 


ship of 182,383 persons indi- 
cated that 6,657 of the members were out of 
work on the last day of the month, that is, a 
percentage of 3.7 as compared with 5.2 per 
cent of unemployment both at the end of 
April this year and at the close of May, 1927. 
A higher level of employment than in April 
was indicated in all provinces during May, but 
the changes were not particularly pronounced 
in any one province, ranging from 2.5 per 
cent improvement in Alberta to .3 per cent in 
both New Brunswick and British Columbia. 
When a comparison is made with the May, 
1927, returns, Saskatchewan unions show a 
moderate decline in employment, while in the 
other provinces the situation is more favour- 
able. 
A report in greater detail of unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of May 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of May, 


EMPLOYMENT 1928, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 43,680 references of per- 


sons to employment and ef- 
fected a total of 42,237 placements. Of these, 
the placements in regular employment were 
26,162, of which 21,859 were of men and 4,303 
of women Placements in casual work num- 
bered 16,075. Employers notified the Service 
of 45,742 opportunities for employment, 32,140 
being for men and 13,602 for women. Appli- 
cants for work totalled 52,089, of whom 38,396 
were men and 13693 were women. Substantial 
gains were recorded in the volume of business 
transacted during May, both when a compari- 
son was made with the preceding month and 
with the corresponding period last year, the 
records for April, 1928, showing 36,829 vacan- 
cies offered, 44,152 applications made and 33,- 
444 placements effected, while in May, 1927, 
there were recorded 35,604 vacancies, 44,052 
applications for work and 32,249 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of May, 1928, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Production and Trade 
Some figures indicating the 


INDUSTRIAL recent movements of trade 
PRODUCTION and industry are given in the 
IN CANADA table on page 685. Industrial 


activity in Canada was at a 
new high level during May, according to an 
index prepared for the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Much of the material 
for this section is derived from this monthly 
publication to which readers are referred for 
fuller information on current business statis- 
tics. 

The output of newsprint was the largest on 
record, and the iron and steel industry oper- 
ated at a high percentage of capacity. The 
output of motor cars and trucks was greater 
than in any other month, and the imports of 
raw rubber and petroleum indicated that the 
tire factories and oil refineries were actively 
engaged. Even after seasonal adjustment, the 
building industry was awarded a_ greater 
volume of new business than in any month of 
the present year, the total for May exceeding 
all previous records. Mining operations were 
more active in May, all divisions showing 
gains over the preceding month. 

External trade was heavy, the exports show- 
ing an important gain. Carloadings, after ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies, were prac- 
tically maintained, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Active speculation was reflected 
in the index of trading on the Montreal stock 
exchange. Bank debits, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, were the greatest on record, reflecting a 
heavy physical volume of business as well as 
active speculative operations. The advance 
of the index of industrial employment during 
the last three months, even after seasonal ad- 
justment, confirms the general conclusion in 
regard to business conditions. 

The index of industrial employment in 
Canada during the last three months 1 is 
stated, plainly shows the generally prosperous 
conditions of the present time. During the 
second quarter of the year, a considerable in- 
crease in employment is quite normal, but 
even after seasonal adjustment, the gain in 
the last three months was especially marked. 
The adjusted index for June 1, was 110.5, com- 
pared with 108.6 on May 1, and 107.6 on April 
1, indicating a decided expansion in industrial 
operations. Most of the principal divisions 
of Canadian enterprise experienced greater 
activity than in the preceding month and the 
corresponding months of 1926 and 1927. Log- 
ging and sawmilling appear to be an excep- 
tion in that operations were on a smaller scale 
than in preceding years. 
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A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 


that in May, 1928, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $113,582,238, as compared with $78,490,470 
in April, 1928, and $94,412,439 in May, 1927. 
The chief imports in May, 1928, were: Iron 
and its products, $35,367,182, and fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $15,388,626. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $118,021,324, as compared with $58,975,- 
315 in April, and $108,782,591 in May, 1927. 
The chief exports in May, 1928, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$56,256,785; wood, wood products and paper, 
$24,334,365 and animals and animal products, 
$10,712,229. 

In the two months ending May, 1928, ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise totalled $176,- 
996,639, and imports to $192,072,708. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILpING pared by the Dominion Bur- 
PERMITS AND eau of Statistics the value 
CoNnTRACTS of the building permits issued 
AWARDED in sixty-three cities in Can- 


ada during the month of May, 
1928, amounted to $27,497,189, as compared 
with $18,527,846 in the preceding month, and 
with $20,138,657 in May, 1927. The total for 
May exceeded that for the same month in 
any other year since this record was begun 
in 1920. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in June, 1928, at $59,- 
926,100. Of this amount $18,589,200 was for 
residential building; $17,871,100 for engineer- 
ing work; $16,201,500 for business buildings, 
and $7,264,300 for industrial work. The ap- 
portionment by provinces during June, 1928, 
was as follows:—Ontario, $32,836,600; Que- 
bec, $10,983,100; Prairie Provinces, $10,293,- 
500; British Columbia, $3,565,300 and the 
Maritime Provinces, $2,247,600. 

The June contracts reached the second 
highest total ever recorded for any month, 
_ $59,926,100, except May, 1928, which was 
$70,684,100. The June total exceeds that for 
the same month of 1927, by 14.7, and the 
total for the year to date $256.257.300 is 
greater than that for the corresponding period 
of last year by 33.9 per cent. 


For the first half year the contracts awarded 
total, by divisions, shows: Ontario, $98,654,900 
or 38.5 per ‘cent; Quebec, $79,655,900, or 31.1 
per cent; Prainie Provinces, $33,219,900, or 
12.9 per cent; Maritime Provinces, $25,010,800, 
or 9.8 per cent, and British Columbia, $19,- 


715,800, of 7.7 per cent. By classification: 
Business buildings, $91,713,300, or 35.8 per 
cent; Engineering work, $53,722,500, or 21 
per cent; residential work, $72,531,000 or 28.3 
per cent, and industrial work, $38,290,500 or 
14.9 per cent. 

The contemplated new construction in Can- 
ada during June, 1928, accrding to the same 
Review, totalled $76,972,300, $21,426,900 of 
this amount being for residential buildings; 
$37,133,200 for business buildings; $9,634,400 
for industrial buildings, and $8,777,800 for 
engineering, including | bridges, dams and 
wharves, sewers, water mains, roads, streets 
and general engineering, 


Strikes and Lockouts 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
June, 1928, was less than during May, 1928, 
but greater than during June, 1927. There 
were in existence during the month twenty- 
one disputes, involving 2,901 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 24,480 working 
days, as compared with twenty disputes in- 
volving 3,078 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 35,024 working days during May. 
In June, 1927, there were on record twenty 
disputes, involving 2,881 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 15,060 working days. 
Four of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to June terminated during the month as 
did six iof the disputes which commenced dur- 
ing June. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were on record eleven strikes and 
lockouts affecting 1,973 workpeople, not in- 
cluding those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off, 

Prices 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.73 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $1080 for May; 
$10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; 
$10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; 
$10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922: 
$11.16 for June. 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 
for June, 1914. The most important declines 
were in butter and potatoes, with smaller de- 
creases in the prices of milk, cheese and 
granulated sugar. Prices of beef, mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, eggs, flour, rolled oats, 
beans and evaporated apples advanced some- 
what. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$20.97 at the beginning of June, as compared 
with $21.04 for May; $21.04 for June, 1927; 
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$21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; 
$20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; 
$26.81 for June, 1920; $20.36 for June, 1918; 
and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
unchanged, 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was again lower at 150.2 for June, as com- 
pared with 152.9 for May; 153.5 for June, 
1927; 155.6 for June, 1926; 158.6 for June, 
1925; 152.3 for June, 1924; 155.5 for June, 
1928; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 for June, 
1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 201.7 for June, 
1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. In the group- 
ing according to chief component materials 
three of the eight main groups declined, three 
advanced, while two were unchanged, The 
Vegetables and their Products group was sub- 


stantially lower, due mainly to lower prices 
for grains, flour, oat products, potatoes, sugar, 
tea, hay, straw and vegetable oils. The Iron 
and its Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were also lower, the 
former due mainly to slightly lower prices for 
steel bars and steel sheets, and the latter 
mainly because of a decline in the price of 
alcohol. The groups which advanced were: 
the Animals and their Products group, chiefly 
because of higher prices for cattle, hogs, beef, 
smoked meats, lard, boots and shoes; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to higher 
prices for copper, lead and spelter, which more 
than offset lower prices for silver, tin and 
solder; and the Non-Metallic Minerals group, 
due to an advance in the price of anthracite 
coal, The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group and the wood and wood Products 
group were unchanged, 


“‘ Civil Service Review ” for Federal Employees 


The Civil Service Federation of Canada 
recently issued the first number of the Civil 
Service Review, a quarterly magazine devoted 
to the interests of federal employees. The 
new magazine will enable civil servants 
througout Canada, to keep themselves in- 
formed on the problems of the government 
service, and it is hoped that jt will be the 
means of developing a spirit of co-operation 
and understanding among the 40.000 employ- 
ees of the federal government. The Federa- 
tion was established in 1909, and comprises 
about eighteen affiliated Civil Service Associa- 
tions with branches throughout the Domin- 
ion, including the Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa, the Dominion Customs and Excise 
Officers’ Association and other large organiza- 
tions. The Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, in a message to the 
Review, refers to his long connection with 
the federal Civil Service and pays a tribute 
to its high standards of loyalty and efficiency. 
He anticipates that the new quarterly will 
help to develop much literary talent among 
government officials, and that it will soon 
obtain a recognized place among the standard 
periodicals of the Dominion. 

Among other contributions to the first issue 
the following may be mentioned: Civil Ser- 
vice Councils, by C. R. MacIntosh, MP.; 
Ottawa—your Capital and Mine, by E. W. 
Harrold; The Proposed Deep Waterway, by 
V. C. Phelan; The Merit System in Canada, 
by William Foran; the Superannuation Sys- 


tem, by A. C. Campbell; The Civil Service 
in Parliament, by Charles Lynch; At the Sign 
of the Wooden Leg, by Silas Wegg; Some 
Modern Aspects of Forest Conservation, by 
H.. J. Bury; Leaders in a Great National Ser- 
vice, by V. L. Lawson; Dominion Customs 
and Excise Officers’ Association, by T. H. 
Burns; Dominion Public Works Federation, by 
F. Jacques, and the Halcyon Club, by Miss 
B. K. Dibblee, ete. 

The price of the Civil Service Review is 15 
cents per copy. Regular rates of subscription 
will be announced later. 





The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board: received reports of 276 fatalities in 
industry during the first half of 1928. This 
is higher than the number reported during 
the previous six months, when there were 243 
fatalities. Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, of Ontario stated that 5,157 fatalities 
have been reported to the Board in thirteen 
years, or an average of almost four hundred 
for each year. The average cost of a death 
under compensation is about $3,600 for all 
cases, and where dependents are left the 
figures are much higher. The total awards 
for the first half of 1928 amounted to 
$3,515,124.17 including $577,349.66 for medical 
aid. Total awards for the last half of 1927 
were $3,093,157.02 of which $539,865.30 was for 
medical aid. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1928 


URING the month of June the Depart- 
ment received reports from two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with disputes between (1) The Calgary 
General Contractors Association and the Cal- 
gary Local Union of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, and (2) The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and certain of 
its employees at Galt Mines, as represented by 
Local Unit No. 6, Mine Workers Union of 
Canada. The text of these reports is given 
below. 
Application Received 
An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during the month from certain em- 
ployees of the Ottawa Electric Company, being 
members of Local Union No. 586, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Twenty- 
five employees were stated to be directly af- 
fected by the dispute, which related to the de- 
mands of the employees for wage inicreases 
and adjustments of working conditions, as 
well as the dismissal of ten employees on June 
Ist. A Conciliation Board was established, the 
personnel being as follows: His Honour Judge 
J.T. Mulcahy, Pembroke, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. A. E. Fripp, K.C., and Mr. H. 
J. McNulty, both of Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and employees respectively. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 

Reference was made in last month’s issue of 
the Lasour Gazette to an application made 
by certain employees, as represented by 
Wayne Local Unit, No. 16, Mine Workers 
Union of Canada, of the Rosedeer Coal Com- 
pany; Jewel Collieries; Sovereign Coal Com- 
pany; Excelsior Coal Company; Ideal Coal 
Company, all of Wayne, Alberta. During the 
month a Board was established in this case, 
with the following personnel: Mr. Wm. G. 
Carpenter, Calgary, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. George H. Eaton, 
of Calgary, and Norman Macdonald, of 
Wiayne, nominees of the employing companies 
and employees respectively. 


In the case of the application referred to in 
last month’s issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE 
which was received from certain employees of 
the Winnipeg Electric Company, members of 
the Gas Workers Unit of the One Big Union, 
Mr. M. 8S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department, proceeded to Winnipeg to 
interview the parties concerned. Through his 
efforts negotiations between the Committee of 
the Gas Workers Unit and officials of the com- 
pany resulted in a satisfactory adjustment of 
the difficulty, which arose as'a result of the 
dismissal of an employee. 

Reference was made in the March issue of 
the Lasour GaAzETTs to an application received 
from the shop employees of the Quebec Power 
Company being members of the International 
Association of Machinists, International Bro- 
therhood of Blacksmiths and Drop Forgers 
and Helpers of America, International Bro- 
therhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers and Helpers of America, and Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America. The dispute 
related to general working conditions and in- 
creases in wages. Through the efforts of Mr. 
M. 8S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer, a 
new working agreement was arrived at which 
resulted in the reduction of the number of 
working hours per week from 534 to 494 with- 
out ‘change in rate per hour. 

An application was reported in last month’s 
issue of the Lasour GazETTE as having been 
received from the Montreal District Council 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America to deal with a dispute be- 
tween said organization and the General Con- 
tractor Section of the Montreal Builders’ Ex- 
change, Inc. The industry concerned not com- 
ing within the direct scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act for adjustment, a 
Board could be constituted only with the 
joint consent of the parties to the dispute 
under Section 64 of the Act. The employers 
declined to join with the employees in sub- 
mitting the dispute to a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation and a Board could 
not be therefore established. 
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Report of Board in dispute between the Calgary General Contractors’ 
Association and the Calgary Local Union of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Jointers 


A report was received from the Board estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the Cal- 
gary General Contractors Association and the 
Calgary Local Union of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. The dispute 
arose as a result of the demand of the em- 
ployees for an increase in wages. As men- 
tioned in the article on Strikes and Lockouts 
in this issue, the men had been on strike since 
May 1st. Through the efforts of the Con- 
ciliation Officers of the Department, Messrs. 
M. 8. Campbell and F. E. Harrison, on May 
28th the parties to the dispute agreed to refer 
the matter to a Conciliation Board, the men 
to resume work forthwith, both parties agree- 
ing to accept ithe report of the Board. The 
Board was composed as follows: The Honour- 
able Mr, Justice A. H. Clarke, Calgary, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the board, namely, 
Messrs. James H. Garden and Robert Hewitt, 
both of Calgary, nominated by the employer 
and employees respectively. The report of 
the Board was signed by The Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. H. Clarke, chairman, and Mr. James 
H. Garden, the employer’s nominee. Mr. 
Robert Hewitt, the employees’ nominee, sub- 
mitted a minority report. Word has reached 
the Department that in accordance with the 
report of the Board a three-year agreement 
has been entered into between the parties to 
the dispute. The text of the Board’s findings 
and the minority report is given below. The 
agreement is summarized in the regular article 
on Industrial Agreements, on another page of 
this issue. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between The Calgary General Contrac- 
tors Association, employer, and Calgary 
Local Union of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the provisions of the said 
Act, to whom the said dispute was referred, 
comprising. Mr. James H. Garden and Mr. 
Robert Hewitt, both of Calgary, appointed 
on the recommendation of the employers and 
the employees respectively, and the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice A. H. Clarke, appointed as 
third member and Chairman of the Board, 
on the recommendation of the other members 
of the Board, beg to report as follows: 


All the members of the Board were present 
at every meeting thereof. 

The Board held its first meeting for or- 
ganization on the first day of June 1928, which 
was attended by a representative of each 
party to the dispute and, being assured that 
no settlement could be brought about, the 
Board appointed the fifth of June, 1928, to 
enquire into the dispute and all matters 
affecting its merits and right settlement there- 
of, and on the last mentioned date the Board 
was attended by Mr. E. E. Fielder and Mr. 
J. G. Bennett, representing the employers, 
and Mr. Fred J. White, M.L.A., Mr. John 
S. Davidson and Mr. Thomas F. Wilson, 
representing the employees. It was agreed 
by both parties that the only matter in dis- 
pute to be considered by the Board was the 
minimum rate per hour for Journeymen Car- 
penters for the period commencing on the 
first of May, 1928, and ending on the thirtieth 
of April, 1931. 

After hearing the evidence adduced and 
what was alleged’ on both sides, anid iit appear- 
ing that for the year ending on the thirtieth 
of April, 1928, the minimum rate of one 
dollar per hour had been established by agree- 
ment between the parties and the cause of 
the present dispute being that the employees 
consider that such rate is insufficient to afford 
a fair living allowance and the Board having 
taken into consideration the cost of living; 
the rate of wages paid to Journeymen Car- 
penters and others engaged in the building 
trades at the present time and for some years 
past at Calgary and other places, particularly 
in Western Canada; the climatic conditions 
aifecting the period of employment in each 
year; the gross earnings at the said rate of 
one dollar per hour and at the rates paid in 
previous years; the competition with those 
engaged in the building trades in other cities 
and other matters bearing upon the question. 

The Board does not feel justified in recom- 
mending an inerease over the said rate of one 
dollar per hour and recommends that such 
rate be established as the minimum rate of 
wages for the said period of three years com- 
mencing on the first of May, 1928. | 
It is understood that the rate of one dollar 
per hour does not apply to carpenters em- 
ployed in mills, the scale of wages in their 
case to be the same as prevailed during 1927. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. H. Crarxeg, 
: Chairman of Board. 
(Sgd.) James H. Garpen, 
Member of Board. 
Cau@ary, 7th June, 1928. 
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Minority Report. 


The undersigned member of the Board ap- 
pointed under The Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act begs to submit the following 
minority report, as dissenting from the major- 
ity findings: 

First, the majority of the Board appears to 
base its decision upon the failure of the Car- 
penters to produce evidence to show that there 
has been any change either in living costs or 
wages of Carpenters in other Canadian cities 
since May Ist, 1927, when the existing rate 
was established, that would warrant any in- 
crease in rates of wages at the present time. 

In the opinion of the undersigned evidence 
adduced showed conclusively that, even ad- 
mitting that a fair and just wage on Ist May, 
1927, would be a fair and just wage on Ist 
May, 1928, at no time past or present have the 
Carpenters of Oalgary received a wage that 
would provide the average family with a pro- 
per living standard. 


The evidence was conflicting as to the yearly 
earnings of a Calgary Carpenter, taking imto 
consideration time lost owing ‘to climatic con- 
ditions, but the average earnings as estimated 
even by the Contractors’ representative did 
not come within reach of the scientifically 
estimated cost of supporting the average 
family as estimated by competent statisticians. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the under- 
signed Member of the Board that the request 
of the Carpenters for this present increase, 
which is only a portion of what they have 
long been justly entitled to should have been 
granted and that, if spread out in smal] in- 
creases at stated intervals over a three year 
period, would have had no ill effect upon the 
industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Rost. Hewrrt, 
Member of the Board. 


Caucary, AuBerta, 7th June, 1928. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its employees at Galt Mines 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees 
at Galt Mines, as represented by Local Unit 
No. 6, Mine Workers Unicon of Canada, was 
received on June 29th. The Board was com- 
posed as follows: Mr. H. M. E. Evans, of 
Edmonton, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, namely, Messrs. A. L. Smith, 
K.C., of Calgary, and Donald McNab, of 
Lethbridge, nominated by the company and 
employees respectively. The dispute con- 
cerned the proposed renewal of the agreement. 
The report of the Board was unanimous and 
was accompanied by an approved agreement 
reached between the parties to the dispute. 
The text of the report and of the agreement 
follows. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and a dispute be- 
tween The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and certain of its employees 
of the Galt Mines. 

Lethbridge, Alberta, June 22, 1928, 

The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 


appointed in the above matter, beg to make 
the following unanimous report: 

As the result of three days of public hearing 
of representations by the parties, and of 
evidence in support thereof, followed by two 
days of negotiation and conciliation, we are 
glad to say that the attached agreement has 
been approved by the parties, the representa- 
tives of the employer and the representatives 
of the employees, and this agreement consti- 
tutes our recommendation for the settlement 
of matters in dispute. 

The agreement is made between the em- 
ployees of the Galt Mines of Lethbridge, 
Alberta, represented by the Mine Workers 
Union of Lethbridge, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company Galt Mines. 

As to the adjustment of day wage rates the 
agreement grants an increase of twenty cents 
a day to all classes both inside and outside 
the mine with an additional allowance, be- 
cause of special circumstances surrounding 
their employment, of fifteen cents a day to 
timbermens’ helpers, and of five cents a day 
to the classes which previously received $4 
per day, making the new daily rate of these 
two latter classes respectively $4.60 and $4.25. 
Certain classes of boys, who formerly received 
an annual increase of forty cents per day, are 
now to receive an annual increase of fifty 
cents per day. 

As to contract rates the only change from 
the previous agreement is that the allowance 
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for thin coal is increased from three and one- 
quarter cents to four cents per ton per inch. 
As to the application for a minimum wage 
rate for contract miners no reference is made 
in the attached agreement to this matter, and 
we are not prepared to make any recom- 
mendation with regard to it. The employees, 
in their application, and in evidence, asked 
special allowances for a variety of conditions, 
which they claimed to be abnormal in addi- 
tion to the one abnormality of thin coal, 
which is taken care of as above. The com- 
pany in its reply maintained that these were 
not exceptional conditions, but had always 
existed, and were taken into account in the 
fixing of the contract rates. As between these 
two submissions the point could only be 
determined accurately by expert examination 
of the mine conducted over a sufficient period 
of time. Short of such an examination, which 
was obviously beyond the scope of this Board, 
especially as an agreement has been reached 
between the representatives of the parties, we 
can only emphasize the importance of care in 
securing “a fair turn” to all contract miners. 
As to the general clauses in the agreement 
common ground was found between the parties 
as will appear in the draft agreement attached. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(S¢d.) H. M. EB. Evans. 

(Sed.) A. L. Smiry. 

(Sgd.) DonaLtp McNap. 





TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT made this day of 
1928, between: The employees of the Galt 
Mines, Lethbridge, Alberta, represented by 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Lethbridge, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Union,” of 
the First Part, and The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Galt’ Mines, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Company,” of the Second Part. 


It is mutually understood and agreed as 
follows:— 


TERM OF AGREEMENT 


The following rates and conditions shall gov- 
ern the parties hereto from the date hereof to 
March 3lst, 1930, and the said parties shall 
meet in conference thirty (30) days prior to 
the expiration of this agreement to discuss a 
renewal thereof. 


MANAGEMENT OF MINE 


The right to hire and discharge, the man- 
agement of the mine, and the direction of the 
working forces shall be solely within the juris- 
diction of the Company, and the Union shall 
not abridge this right. However, the Com- 
pany agrees not to discharge employees or re- 
fuse work to applicants on account of or be- 
cause of their affiliation with the Union. 


EMPLOYEES’ UNION 


With the exception of those hereinafter speci- 
fied as not being within the jurisdiction of 
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the Union all employees in and around the 
mines who are eligible to do so shall join the 
Union and agree to sign the check-off. From 
among such members, who shall also be em- 
ployees in good standing of the Company, there 
shall be selected by the Union the proper de- 
cision of such executive and committee to meet 
and deal with the Company on matters arising 
under this agreement, and the decision of such 
executive or committee arrived at with the 
Company shall be final and binding upon the 
employees, and shall become part of this agree- 
ment from the date hereof until the termina- 
tion of the agreement. 

Provided that in the cases hereinafter speci- 
fied, either party or both may apply for the 
appointment of an independent chairman in 
any case of dispute wherein they are unable to 
agree, and the decision of such chairman shall 
be final and binding, and become part of the 
said agreement until the termination thereof. 

Due notice shall be given the Company of 
the names of the employees selected as execu- 
tive and committee men. 


DEDUCTIONS—OR CHECK-OFF 


The Company agrees to make deductions on 
definite orders in the form hereinafter speci- 
fied from all employees coming under the juris- 
diction of the Union, not exceeding the sum 
of $1.50 per employee per pay, and to pay the 
same over to the Secretary of the Union or 
such other person as he may designate. 


ForM OF ORDER 


To C.P.R. Galt Mines, 
Lethbridge. 

I authorize and empower you to deduct and 
pay to the Secretary of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Lethbridge, or such other person as 
that official may designate, from my earnings 
from pay to pay the sum of $1.50 or such less 
amount as may be designated by the said 
Secretary or other person designated by him. 


(Sgtied so. 825. Go. wasdascl. 
Witness: 


ore eee eee seo oeee oe ee ese 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


In case any disputes or grievances arise 
under this agreement, the parties shall en- 
deavour to settle the matter as hereinafter 
provided, but before any grievances or dis- 
putes shall be submitted to the employees’ 
committee, the person or persons affected shall 
endeavour by personal application to the 
mine manager, overman, or foreman in charge 
of the work where the dispute arises, to settle 
the matter, and in the event of their agreeing, 
the decision shall be final. 

Tf they do not agree, the dispute shall be 
referred to the employee’s committee and the 
management, who shall endeavour to settle the 
matter, and if they agree their decision shall 
be final. 

If they do not agree, they shall endeavour 
to select an independent Chairman, and failing, 
shall ask the Minister of Labour to appoint 
such Chairman, whose decision shall be final 
and binding upon both parties. 

In the meantime, and in all cases while dis- 
putes are being investigated and settled, all 
employees, except as hereinafter specified shall 
continue to work until a final decision has been 
reached. 
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Where an employee or employees has or have 
been discharged and a dispute arises in con- 
nection therewith. he or they shall not remain 
at work while his or their case is being in- 
vestigated and settled. If the claim be made 
within five (5) days where an employee alleges 
that he has been unjustly discharged, the case 
shall be dealt with by the procedure in this 
clause, and if it is proven that he has been 
unjustly dealt with, he shall be reinstated. 
lf a claim is made for compensation for time 
lost, in cases where reinstatement has followed, 
it shall be left to the joint committee as pro- 
vided for in this clause to decide what amount, 
if any, is to be paid. 

Any breach of this agreement by either of 
the parties hereto shall not void the said agree- 
ment, which shall continue in full force and 
effect. 


Duties oF Prt COMMITTEE 


The Pit Committee shall be a committee of 
three (3) selected by the employees from among 
their own members, except one member may 
be a checkweighman or an officer of the Union, 
either of whom must previously have been 
selected as such from amongst the employees 
of the Company. Due notice of such selection, 
properly certified in writing, shall be given to 
the Company. 

The duties of the Pit Committee shall be 
confined to the settlement of disputes between 
the Pit Boss or Foreman and any employee 
working in or around the mine, arising out o 
this agreement, and all agreements made in 
connection therewith, the Pit Boss or Foreman 
and man or men having failed to agree. 


The Pit Committee, in discharge of its duties, 
shall, under no circumstances, go around the 
mine, for any cause whatever, unless called by 
the Pit Boss or Foreman, or by a Miner or 
Dayman who may have a grievance which he 
has first tried to and cannot settle with the 
Boss. 

Members of the Pit Committee employed as 
Daymen shall not leave their places of duty 
during working hours except by permission of 
the Pit Boss or Foreman, or in cases involving 
the stoppage of the mine. 


New Work 


Whenever any new work arises, a price for 
which has not been provided for in this agree- 
ment, on the request of the Company or the 
employees a joint committee of six (6) of whom 
three (3) shall represent the Company, and 
three (38) represent the employees, shall meet 
within fourteen (14) days after the request 
for a new price shall have been made. If 
they agree, their decision shall be final and 
binding upon both parties. If they fail to 
agree, they shall endeavour to select an Inde- 
pendent Chairman, and failing, shall ask the 
Minister of Labour to appoint such chairman. 
The decision of the said chairman: shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 

Whenever any new system is inaugurated or 
radical change in the present system is made, 
where there is a contract price fixed thereon, 
the Company or the employees may ask for a 
price to be fixed on the work as “New Work” 
as for example, a change from “Longwall” to 
“Pillar and Stall” or vice versa, shall be con- 
sidered New Work. 


Meantime, if the work is continued until 
such price has been arranged, all men shall be 
paid on the Day Wage Scale. 


EMpP.Loyeres Not UNverR JURISDICTION OF UNION 


All employees connected with the management 
of the mine are not to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Union or be members thereof, and these 
shall include the following: 

Mine Manager or Superintendent, Overman 
or Assistant Overman, Pit Bosses, Fire Bosses, 
Boss Driver and Turnkeepers, Stable Boss, 
Master Mechanic, Electrician, Weighman, Head 
Carpenter, Head Blaksmith, Tipple Foreman, 
Night Watchman, Coke Oven Foreman, Outside 
Foreman, and all other Foremen, Timekeepers, 
Coal Inspectors, Head Lampmen, and all Rail- 
road Employees. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXTENSIVE REPAIRS 


All men working on improvements and 
extensive repairs are not included in the juris- 
diction of the Union. 

The erection of head frames,  tipples, 
breakers, washers, buildings, coke ovens, scales, 
machinery, railroad tracks and switches, etc., 
necessary for the completion of a plant, all 
being in the nature of construction work and 
extensive repairs or rebuilding of the same 
class of work, are to be considered as improve- 
ments and extensive repairs, and the employees 
thereon are to be excluded as above when 
employed on such work only. 


PENALTY FOR ABSENCE FROM WORK 


When any employee absents himself from his 
work for a period of two (2) days, unless 
through sickness or by first having properly 
arranged with the Pit Boss or Foreman and 
obtained his consent, he may be discharged. 
All employees whose absence would cause any 
stoppage of work must, before absenting them- 
selves, properly arrange with or notify the Pit 
Boss or Foreman for or of their absence, other- 
wise they may be discharged. Any employee 
who habitually, vo the extent of five (5) days 
per month, absents himself from work may be 
discharged. 


CHECKWEIGHMEN AND CHECKMEASURERS 


The Company will carry out the provisions 
of the Mines Act for Alberta covering the 
employment of Checkweighmen and Checkmea- 
surers and will deduct from the wages of all 
contract miners such amounts as may be 
designated from time to time, and will pay same 
to the Checkweighmen and Checkmeasurers. 


PREFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT 


In case an employee is thrown out of employ- 
ment, unless discharged, or unless he has left 
of his own accord, he shall be given preference 
over new men. 

Any Checkweighman who at the time of his 
appointment as such was an employee shall 
come within the provisions of this clause if he 
ceases to be the Checkweighman and again 
seeks employment with the Company. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 
An abnormal condition shall be considered 
as a condition where the seam is faulty or 
thins out to a point less than 48 inches in 
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thickness, If the seam is under 48 inches in 
thickness, 4 cents per ton extra for each inch 
will be paid. 


Miners TAKEN TO DO COMPANY WORK 


The Company shall pay the sum of $5.20 per 
day for all miners taken from contract work 
to do company work. 


DELIVERY OF MATERIAL 


Material will be delivered by the Company 
in accordance with the provisions of the Mines 
Act for Alberta. 


DoctTorR AND HospitaL ARRANGEMENTS 


The matter of doctor and hospital arrange- 
ments shall be governed by the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act for Alberta. 


HOLIDAYS 


The following days only shall be observed as 
holidays: New Year’s Day. Good Friday, May 
first, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and the day 
following. 


FUNERALS 


In the event of an instantaneous death by an 
accident in the mine or outside the mine, the 
miners underground and all other employees 
may suspend work in the seam where the acci- 
dent occurred on the day of the accident, but 
shall resume work on the following day and 
continue to work till the day of the funeral, 
when it is optional with them whether they 
shall work or not. 

The officials of the Union may give notice of 
such accident to all employees in and around 
the mine, and for this purpose shall have the 
use of the Company’s telephone facilities. 


EMPLOYEES TO CARE FOR MINE 


In case of suspension of mining either at the 
expiration of this agreement or otherwise, the 
engineers, firemen, pumpmen and such other 
employees as the Company shall consider neces- 
sary for the care and protection of the property 
shall not suspend work, but shall, when mining 
is suspended, fully protect all the Company’s 
property under their care and operate fans and 
pumps, and lower and hoist such men and 
supplies as may be required to protect the 
Company’s property, and any and _ all coal 
required to keep up steam at the Company’s 
plant; but it is understood and agreed that 
the Company will not ask them to hoist any 
coal for sale on the market. 


SINGLE SHIFT 


The single shift system in rooms and pillars 
shall be adhered to as far as practicable. 


WEtT PLACES 


A working place in the mine where water 
drops from the roof in quantities sufficient to 
wet a man’s clothing, or where standing water 
is over six inches deep, shall be considered a 
“wet place’. 


RETIREMENT 


Where any employee has drawn his time 
before the regular payday, he thereby severs 
his connection with the Company, and any 
alleged grievance he may have ceases to be a 
question for consideration under this agree- 
ment. The words “drawn before the regular 
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payday” is satisfied by the application of the 
employee for, and his receipt of, his time check 
before the regular payday. 


PAYDAY 


All wages earned by any person or persons 
employed in or about a mine shal] be paid in 
accordance with the Mines Act of A*berta. 
Any employee desiring to leave the service of 
the Company, on his request shall be paid all 
moneys due him within two (2) days after his 
stoppage of work. 


MARKET RESTRICTIONS. 


~The Union shall not in any way restrict or 
interfere with the marketing of coal to any 
person, firm or corporation. 


TURN OF CARS. 


The Company shall, as far as possible, supply 
each and every miner with an equal turn of 
cars. 


CoNTRACT NOT TO BE VoIpED By MINERS’ Con- 
STITUTION OR RULES. 


This contract is not to be set aside because 
of any rule of the Union or any provision in 
its constitution. 


OVERTIME. 


All overtime shall be paid at the scale rate 
per hour. 


POWDER. 


Where explosive supplies are being sold to 
the miners they shall be furnished at cost price, 
which shall include handling, transportation and 
insurance. 

The Company agrees to submit its invoice 
prices to the local pit committee if any dispute 
arises over the cost of such supplies. 


LocaL CONDITIONS. 


Dockage-—A loader will be fined 25 cents 
for each offence for sending out dirty coal, and 
after the third offence he may be discharged. 
When fined his number will be placed on the 
dock-board. The placing of his number on the 
dock-board will be considered as due warning. 


Inside Day Wages—To be computed from 
the time the first workman in the shift leaves 
the surface to the time the first workman in 
the shift returns to the surface. 

Wash house $1 per month. 

Electric lamps, 1 per cent of gross earnings. 

Coal, $2.67 per ton. 

Employees to deliver their own coal. 


OvuTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE. 


Men. 
Hoisting engineer No. 6 shaft.. .. .. .. $6 20 
POAC EIOILING soo Orne a cock chsh sane akan laren Wore 70 
Carpenters.. 70 
Machinists... 70 


UR a es wo gt Parr: amet) 
Power house engineers.... .. 2. 2+ «+ oe 
Endless rope engineers... .. .. 2. «+ o- 


Dirt"dump engineers... 2.0... 6. 45 
Boxvearvencimeet o! shad (NT! atten 20 
Tipple engineer.. . ne 20 
Thorton. VOPR WAS TINS ee 20 
CaPrepairer, API “ay Taek 20 


BH OL OT OUST O71 O71 OT OT OT O1 OD 
is 
oO 


Boiler washer.. 
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Box car shoveller. 


65 
Firemen. . 65 
Rock bank runner. 60 
Lampmen.. 50 


Blacksmith’s ie 


Machinist’s Beles cuonaeitet, Dace 45 
Teamsters. se hs geal 45 
Spiralmen.. See eter 45 
Tipple dumpers. Aer bene 9 45 
Ticker Mosse! fe" * 45 


Timber sawyer.. .... 
Electrician’s helper.. 
Tipple oiler. 

Railway car handler. 
River pumpman.. .. 
Boiler washer’s helper. 
Tipple dumper’s helper.. 


Sal helpers... 25 
Fanmen. iP Ve 25 
Ashmen. 25 


Car repairer *g helper. . 
Slate pickers.. 

Dart Gilermiiye 7M, tA: 
Rock bank men.. .. 


PLLLLA HLL LAL HLL HL LAL LLL HLL LPL LPP 
iy) 
o 


25 
Wiper... 25 
Spraggers. 25 
All other labour not classified. . 25 
Boys. 
Slate pickers... 2 70 
Capriailerag 4 oF I se px hi) 
Wheel DOV PTS sv iielaw as 2 70 
INSIDE DAy WAGE SCALE. 
Men. 
Miners. 20 
Shotlighters.. 20 
Bratticemen.. 20 
Timbermen.. .. 20 
Tracklayers.. .. 20 
Pipemen.. 20 
WOStTenenw. vot ee 20 
Clhitehmen®? 22: 20 
Cagers— -day.. 20 


Cagers—night.. me 
Pumpmen.... .. 


Horsekeepers... 10 
Drivers. 

Rollermen. . ; 60 
Cager’s helpers. . 60 
Grippers. 60 


Bratticemen’s helpers. . 
Timbermen’s helpers. . 
Tracklayer’s helpers. . 


PPP Pp PP PL LPP OVOP P O11 or or O11 O11 or 
_ 
oO 


Pipemen’s helpers.. .. 45 
Vouwerns. fe. See 45 
Dotk, bots it «try 45 
Track cleaners. 45 
Pushers... . 45 
All other labour not classified. . 45 
Boys. 
Trappers.. ’ 2 70 
Couplers cows 2 70 
Pick carriers... 2 95 
RITiPers,..6). awe 2 95 
Grippers.. 2 95 


Boys in the last three classes mentioned above 
shall receive an increase in the daily wage of 
50 cents for each completed year’s employment 
with the Company until they reach the rate of 
pay for men in their particular classification, 
or until they reach the age of twenty-one years. 

All day wages not specified above and exist- 
ing previous to the date hereof, subject to an 
increase of 20 cents per day. 
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ConTRACT RATES. 


All coal to be paid for on screened coal basis, 
one ton being considered 2,000 pounds. 


Pick Mining—Mining and loading of coal, 
furnishing explosives, handling cars, unloading 
timber, handling all rock and other waste, set- 
ting all timber, including laying track beyond 
switch, taking up track in retreating, 95 cents 
per ton. Cribs in pillars and stumps when 
ordered, 65 cents per crib. Lifting bottom in 
squeezed pillars and stumps, when ordered, to 
be paid for on the basis of 56 cents per lineal 
yard for one foot in thickness. When ordered 
to retimber roads in squeezed pillars or stumps, 
timber to be paid for at 52 cents per set for 
round timber and 244 cents for squared timber, 
and top brushing, either gobbed or loaded in 
cars as ordered, to be paid for on the basis of 
56 cents per lineal yard for one foot in thick- 
ness. 


RUNNERS 


Machine Mining—Undercutting rooms and 
pillars 21 cents per ton; narrow work (8 feet 
wide or under, except room cross-cuts) 284 
cents per ton; room cross-cuts five feet wide 
or less 46 cents per lineal yard and 21 cents 
per ton. Cutting across pillars at face of 
rooms, any width, 21 cents per ton. Cutting 
through faults, entry width and height, 30 
cents per lineal foot. Unweighed coal, entry 
width and height, 283 cents per lineal foot. 
Entries to be cut to give a minimum height of 
five feet two inches between top of permanent 
rails and bottom of cross-bars. Widening out 
room necks, $1.36; 2? cents per ton extra where 
loaders are paid 19 cents per ton for water. 


SCRAPERS 


Undercutting rooms and pillars, 17 cents per 
ton; narrow work (8 feet wide or under, ex- 
cept room cross-cuts) 224 cents per ton; room 
cross-cuts, 34 cents per lineal yard and 17 cents 
per ton. Cutting across pillars at face of 
rooms, any width, 17 cents per ton. Cutting 
through faults, entry width and height, 22 cents 
per lineal foot. Unweighed coal, entry width 
and height, 223 cents per lineal foot. Widen- 
ing out room necks, $1.02. 224 cents per ton 
extra where loaders are paid 12 cents per ton 
for water. 


LOADERS 


In Rooms.—Shooting and loading coal, un- 
loading timber, furnishing explosives, taking 
down top slate, and gobbing all rock and other 
waste, or loading in cars, if ordered, laying 
track, timbering and preparing place for cut- 
ting, and handling cars from and to entry, 75 
cents per ton. Booms 4 inches by 6 inches, 
244 cents each; booms 3 inches by 5 inches, 
17 cents each. 

Bone coal in any portion of the seam, ex- 
cept top or bottom, which exceeds the total 
thickness of four inches, shall be paid for at 
the rate of 58 cents per lineal yard. Room 
cross-cuts, pick work, $2.12 per lineal yard 
and 75 cents per ton, including timbering as 
directed; machine mined from four to six feet 
wide, $1.23 per lineal yard and 75 cents per 
ton, including timbering as directed. Lifting 
bottom in squeezed rooms, when ordered, on 
the basis of 56 cents per lineal yard for each 
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foot in depth; top brushing, either gobbed or 
loaded in cars, as directed, to be paid for on 
the basis of 56 cents per lineal yard for each 
foot in thickness: timbering 244 cents per set for 
squared timber and 52 cents per set for round 
timber. A set of timber consists of a cross- 
bar and two props. Resetting props, when or- 
dered, and centre propping roads, 64 cents 
per prop. Room necks, $5.45 each. Water in 
rooms, where necessary to remove same from 
the face by pump or water tanks, on the basis 
of $2.60 for each half month. Dynamite free 
in wet shot holes. 


In Narrow Work (8 feet wide or under, 
except in room cross-cuts): Shooting and load- 
ing coal, furnishing explosives, unloading tim- 
ber and handling cars, taking down top slate to 
entry height and loading up all rock and other 
waste, laying temporary track and preparing 
place for cutting, $1.03 per ton. 

Laying permanent track in entries, 3 cents 
per foot of track. Bone coal in any portion 
of the seam, except top or bottom which 
exceeds the total thickness of four inches, 
shall be paid for at the rate of 53 cents per 
lineal yard. Timber in entries, entry cross- 
cuts and room necks, squared timbers, 244 cents 
per set, round timbers 52 cents per set, to in- 
clude lagging where necessary. Taking off cor- 
ners for curves, where ordered, $1.85 each. 
Brushing bottom in entries, entry width, on 
the basis of 96 cents per lineal yard for 
one foot in depth. Brushing top in entries to 
“little coal,’ entry width, 92 cents per lineal 
yard. Cutting through faults, entry width and 
height, $1.55 per lineal foot. Unweighed coal, 
entry width and height, $1.03 per lineal foot. 
Wet places in entries, 12 cents per ton extra. 
Dynamite free in wet places and wet shot 
holes. Water in entries, where necessary to 
remove same from the face by pump or water 
tanks, on the basis of $2.60 for each half 
month or 26 cents per tank when tank is 
loaded by miners. This does not apply where 


ALBERTA LABOUR 


-CONTROVERSY arose between the Cal- 
gary Master Painters’ Association and 

the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, Local 583, Calgary, 
the question at issue being similar to that 
involved in the dispute between the Calgary 
General Contractors and the local Carpenters’ 
Union (Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, page 578). 
The carpenters’ dispute was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


12 cents per ton extra is paid in wet places. 
Resetting props, when directed, 64 cents per 
prop. A set of timbers consists of a cross- 
bar and two props. Bridge sticks 6 inches by 
6 inches or round timber, 52 cents per set. 

All other conditions underground to remain 
as existing previous to the date hereof. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto set their hands at Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, this day of , 1928. 


Signed on behalf of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Galt Mines. 


General Superintendent. 
Superintendent. 


Approved 6/22/28. 
(Signed) 
Lewis STOCKETT, 
R. W. LIVINGSTONE, 
Representatives of employer. 


Signed on behalf of The Mine Workers’ 
Union of Lethbridge. 


President. 
Vice-President. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Approved 6/22/28. 


Signed) 

H. M. E. Evans, 

A. L. SMITH, 

DonaLp McNas, 
Members of Board. 


Approved: 
(Signed) 
FRANK WHEATLEY, 
JAMES SLOAN, 
Representatives of employees. 


Witnesses as to all signatures: 


DISPUTES ACT 


1907, whose report is given on page 691 of 
this issue. The dispute in the painting in- 
dustry was referred to a Board under the 
Labour Disputes Act, 1926, of Alberta. The 
Board was composed of Messrs. Manley J. 
Edwards (employers’ representative); Tom B. 
Riley (workers’ representative); with Dr. W. 
G. Carpenter as chairman. The report of this 
Board was given in the Alberta Gazette, June, 
1928, as follows:— 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Calgary Master Painters’ 
Association and Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Local No. 583, Calgary, Alta. 


The Board appointed on the 8th day of 
May, pursuant to The Labour Disputes Act, 
1926, held its first meeting with representa- 
tives of the Union and the Association, on 
the 12th day of May, when the whole dispute 


between these organizations was thoroughly 
canvassed in an informal manner, with the 
view to arranging a mutually satisfactory 


agreement between the parties. 
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It was brought out at this meeting that 
the only difference between the parties was 
that of rate of wages. 

The agreement between the parties cover- 
ing this point, which expired on March 38lst 
of this year, provided for a minimum rate of 
75 cents per hour. The Brotherhood asked 
for a new agreement in which the rate be 
fixed at $1 per hour for the ensuing year. 

No satisfactory agreement could be effected 
at the first sitting of the Board, and there- 
fore the representatives of both parties to the 
dispute were urgently recommended and 
advised to call a special meeting of the 
respective organizations, in order that counter 
propositions submitted might be further dis- 
cussed, and, if possible, accepted. 

The Board next sat on May 15th. As the 
proposals presented were not acceptable to 
either party, the Board proceeded to hear 
evidence on the point at issue, and continued 
~with the hearing on May 17th and on May 
19th. 

The Board was particularly impressed with 
the spirit of friendliness and of fair play 
exhibited by both parties, and desires to 
express its appreciation of the admirable 
manner in which the representatives and 
witnesses endeavoured to assist in the finding 
of an amicable settlement. 


It was generally conceded that the rate 
of wages paid to journeymen in the painters’ 
trade was lower than that paid to members 
of the other building trades in Calgary, and 
that the wages paid to members of this 
particular craft were lower than those paid to 
similar craftsmen in the larger centres of 
Western Canada. 


It was also conceded that the foregoing 
situation was occasioned to a large extent 
by the numerical weakness and lack of 
organization of both parties, whose member- 
ships were relatively small compared with the 
total number of firms and journeymen engaged 
in the same business or craft. 


There are peculiar circumstances associated 
with the painters’ craft that make it difficult 
to stabilize. While the craft calls for a high 
degree of skill for special phases of its work, 
there is a large amount of it that may be 
acceptably done by comparatively unskilled 
workmen. The skilled craftsman suffers from 
this competition, which frequently undercuts 
the wage to which he is really entitled. The 
competition and the intensive advertising of 
ready-mixed paints, which, it is alleged, may 
be easily applied by anyone, materially affects 
the business of the Master Painters, and 
reduces the quantity of work which would 
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come to the journeyman. In Calgary there 
is a serious competition amongst Master 
Painters from those who do not recognize the 
Master Painters’ Association, do not feel 
bound by any of the rules of the Association, 
are not committed to employ Union members 
at agreed upon rates of wages, who have, in 
many cases, no large investments or overhead 
costs to consider, as a result of all of which 
they frequently underbid their fellows who 
are trying to do business honourably on a 
co-operative basis, with goed workmen, in 
the best interests of the public. There is 
nothing to prevent unknown individuals call- 
ing themselves painters, bidding for jobs at 
rates not possible to those carrying legitimate 
businesses. They may work long hours, use 
poor materials, and, after a brief period, go 
out of business and dodge responsibility for 
what they have done. It is quite clear that 
there is a large indefinite ecumpetition amongst 
painters which makes it difficult for a skilled 
mechanic in this craft to receive the same 
rate of wage that is paid commonly to the 
carpenter, or the bricklayer, or the plasterer. 


From the year 1921 to the year 1927, neither 
the Masters’ nor the Journeymens’ organiza- 
tions had been active, with the result that 
during this interval there was no recognized 
wage schedule. 


In March, 1927, the members of the Brother- 
hood became more active, and the Masters’ 
Association was re-organized. A wage schedule 
was adopted, providing for a minimum wage 
of 75 cents per hour. At the present time 
approximately one-third of the painters and 
decorators in Calgary are members of the 
Local Brotherhood, and a similar proportion 
of the contractors are members of their 
Association. 

The Board feels that if both organizations 
can and do increase their membership and 
strength in the future as they have done 
during the past year, they will be able to 
correct to a large degree the unfavourable 
conditions which exist in the business and the 
craft. 

The Board recommends: 

(1) That for the year beginning April 1, 
1928, and ending March 31, 1929, the 
minimum wage be fixed at the rate of 
874 cents per hour, or, as an alternative, 
a two-year schedule.be provided, grant- 
ing a minimum wage from April 1, 1928, 
to March 31, 1929, at the rate of 85 
cents per hour, and for the year begin- 
ning April 1, 1929, and ending March 31, 
1930, a minimum wage at the rate of 
95 cents per hour. 
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(2) That with the view to stabilizing the 
both 
endeavour to 


industry, organizations actively 
increase their member- 
ships, so that they may overcome and 
control those external factors which at 


present militate against the successful 


operation of the business of the Masters 
and the advancement of. the craft. 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
(Sgd.) W. G. Carpenter. 
M. J. Epwarps. 
T. B. Rey. 
Calgary, Alta., June 8, 1928. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during June was 
twenty-one as compared with twenty the pre- 
eeding month. The time loss for the month 
was greater than during June, 1927, being 
24,480 working days as compared with 15,060 
working days during the same month last 
year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

SJune, VOLS..tee ee ne. 21 2,901 24,480 

“May,mlo2sht sere. Fh 20 3,078 35, 024 

JUNG LOZ Tein ie cidis 20 2,881 15, 060 





*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stat- 
istical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
moreemployees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, areincluded in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Twelve disputes, involving 916 workpeople, 
were carried over from May, and nine dis- 
putes commenced during June. Four of the 
disputes commencing prior to June terminated 
during the monith as did six of the disputes 
commencing during June. At the end of 
June, therefore, there were on record eleven 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; two disputes involving em- 
broidery workers at Toronto, Ont.; ladies’ 
clothing -factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
plumbers, Kingston, Onit.; sheet metal work- 
ers, etc.. Kingston, Ont.; structural iron 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; teamsters, Edmonton, 
Alberta; rubber factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; clothing factory workers, Mlontreal, 
P.Q.; and carpenters, Winnipeg, Man. 


The record dioes not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., June 
30, 1926; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., 
December 20, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, 
Ont., April 5, 1927; bakers, Montreal, May 1, 
1927; stonecutters, Montreal, June 10, 1927; 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., Sep- 
tember 1, 1927; coal miners at River Hebert, 
N.S., February 1, 1928, and printing com- 
positors, pressmen and bookbinders at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., June 1, 1928; the latter being added 
to the list in June. 


The dispute involving blacksmiths, etc., at 
Saskatoon, Sask., since Miay 17, 1927, carried 
in the above list for some months, is recorded 
as lapsed during June; and the two disputes 
involving men’s clothing factory workers in 
Montreal, commencing November 8, 1927, 
and December 23, 1927, respectively, also 
carried in this list for some time, were called 
off by the union concerned on June 4, 1928. 


Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month two were for increases in wages, 
one for shorter hours, one against changes in 
hours, one against changes in working condi- 
tions, one against reduction in wages and 
changes in working conditions, one for in- 
crease in wages and changes in working con- 
ditions, one against the non-fulfillment of 
the report of a Board of Conciliation, 
and one was a sympathetic dispute. Of 
the strikes and lockouts which terminated 
during June one was in favour of workers, 
three were partially successful, three were 
in favour of the employer, one resulted in a 
compromise and the result of the two others 
was recorded as indefinite. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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Coat Miners, CANMorRE, ALBErTA.—As noted 
in the June issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
through the efforts of the conciliation officers 
of the Department this dispute, which began 
on March 20 against the discharge of em- 
ployees charged with allowing explosives to 
go out of the mine with the coal, was 
settled early in June, the discharged em- 
ployees being reinstated. This settlement pro- 
vided for an agreement on substantially the 
same lines as the previous agreement, with an 
added provision for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, to deal with dis- 
putes which might arise. The agreement in 
force since 1925 had expired during the strike, 
and in renewing it increases in wages for cer- 
tain classes were provided for. The terms of 
the agreement are in general similar to those 
in the agreement between the miners at Leth- 
bridge and the operators of the Galt Mines, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the chapter 
in this issue on proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 


Fur Worxers, Toronto, Ont—In connec- 
tion with this strike, commencing on April 10, 
1928, against alleged violation of agreement, 
it was reported that an establishment oper- 
ated by the same firm at Windsor had been 
picketed. 

ASBESTOS AND INSULATION WorkeErs, Toron- 
to, Ont—In connection with this dispute, 
which began on February 6 for an increase in 
wages from 85 cents per hour to $1, most of 
the firms involved had settled with the union 
within a short time at 95 cents per hour, one 
firm only refusing to grant the demands of 
the workers. By the first of June all the em- 
ployees of this firm had secured work else- 
where and the strike was called off, the firm 
being put on the unfair list of the union. 


PLUMBERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
Buitpine Trapes, Kineston, Ont.—In connec- 
tion with the strike of plumbers on April 2, 
negotiations for a settlement took place about 
June 25, the strikers offering to return at 974 
cents per hour with $1 per hour on Septem- 
ber 1, but this was refused by the employers. 
During the strike the master plumbers are re- 
ported to have performed the work them- 
selves, but after the above, negotiations were 
going on to bring in plumbers from other 
localities. It was also reported that many of 
the strikers had left the city to secure work 
elsewhere. Sheet metal workers also were un- 
derstood to be still on strike. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont.—This dispute be- 
gan on May 1 for recognition of the union 
and for increases in wages from 75 cents per 


hour to 80 cents. By the middle of June the 
employer concerned became bankrupt and the 
strike therefore was terminated. 


SrrucruraL Iron Workers, MoNTREAL AND 
Toronto—As reported in the previous issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte this dispute, involving 
structural iron workers who. went on strike on 
May 11 for an increase in wages and recogni- 
tion of the union, the union concerned called 
off the dispute in Montreal early in June. The 
workers involved in Toronto, however, still 
continued on strike throughout June, but set- 
tled with several of the employers concerned, 
a minimum union rate of 90 cents per hour 
being agreed to for twelve months. The 
greater number of the strikers secured work 
with these employers, there being about 
fifty only on strike and unemployed by the 
end of the month. 


TEAMSTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—This dispute, 
involving teamsters employed by a cartage 
company at Winnipeg, commenced on April 
26, 1928, because two employees had been dis- 
missed for activity in connection with secur- 
ing members for the One Big Union. Early in 
June the dispute was called off by the union, 
the employer having replaced the strikers. 


TEAMSTERS, EpMONTON, ALBERTA—As stated 
in the June issue of the Lasour GazeTrr two 
of the firms affected by the cessation of work 
on May 25 had signed an agreement with the 
union. On June 5 a third firm also signed an 
agreement. The principal firm involved, how- 
ever, replaced the strikers within a few days 
and claimed that conditions were no longer 
affected, paying, however, the rate agreed to 
by the union, namely $4.50 per day of nine 
hours, but it was not paying time and one-half 
rates afiter six o’clock. As this firm refused to 
reinstate the strikers, there were still twenty- 
five workers involved at the end of the month. 


Russer Factory Workers, Montreatr, P.Q. 
—Employees in a rubber factory in Montreal, 
who had been on strike in April but had re- 
turned to work when the dispute was referred 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1928, page 
573) ceased work on June 28 alleging that the 
employer had not carried out the terms of the 
award of the Board though it had agreed to 
do so. The employing firm, on the other 
hand, contended that it had carried out these 
terms to the letter. At the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated. 


Hat Factory Workers, WINNiPec, Man.— 
Employees in a hat manufacturing company in 
Winnipeg ceased work on June 14 for a reduc- 
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tion in hours from 48 per week to 44, rein- 
statement of an employee discharged for union 
activity, and recognition of the right to 
organize. On June 25 the strikers were re- 
ported to have returned to work under the 
same conditions as before the strike, the em- 
ployee being reinstated. 


Kwirzine Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont. 
—A number of employees in a knitting factory 
in Toronto ceased work about June 15 for one- 
half day owing to a readjustment in working 
conditions which the strikers alleged required 
more work. The employer contended that the 
result would be an increase in earnings. After 
one-half day the employees returned ‘to work. 


CLoTHING Factory WorkERs, Montrest, P.Q. 
—Clothing workers in a number of establish- 
ments in Montreal ceased work on June ae 
1928, to enforce the terms of a union agree- 
ment, protesting against a reduction in wages, 
the employment of non-unionists, and the dis- 
charge of employees. At the end of the month 
the dispute was still unterminated. 


Printing Trapes, Hamiton, Onr—Em- 
ployees in a job printing establishment in 
Hamilton ceased work on June 1 against a 
notice of the employer that in future work 
would be five days per week, nine hours per 
day, instead of 8 hours per day and 44 hours 
per week as before. Later the notice was 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1928 
7. annie: Inne Ee eee 


Number} Time 

Industry, occupation of em- loss in 
and locality ployees |. working 

involved days 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to June, 1928. 


Mininc— 


Non-ferrous smeiting and quarry- 
ing— 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta... 270 810 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather— 


Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 20 364 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Embroiaery workers, Toronto, 


ORE. SAS IR apse ae 5 130 
Embroidery workers, Toronto, 

Deere ee ee ae ee 11 286 
Ladies’ clothing factory work- 

BEG LOEORLG, (lib. basics cis dias 19 494 

CONSTR UCTION— 
‘Buildings and Structures— 
Asbestos and insulation work- 

ere PorentorOnt ko Re AP eee 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 38 988 
Sheet metal workers, car- 

penters and masons, Kings- 

WOU Pee aan 17 449 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 2 24 
Structural iron workers, Mon- | 

treal, Que. and Toronto, Ont. 450 6, 500 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Teamsters, Winnipeg, Man.... 49 147 
Teamsters, Edmonton, Alta... 35 700 


Commenced March 20, 1928, against discharge of 
workers. Terminated June 5, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced April 10, 1928: 
agreement. Unterminated. 


against violation of 


Commenced April 24, 1928; against discharge of 
worker. Unterminated. 
Commenced May 7, 1928; against discharge of 
workers. Unterminated. 
Commenced May 17, 1928; 


against changes in 
working conditions. 


Unterminated. 


..|Commenced February 6, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Terminated June 1, 1928; partially successful. 
Commenced April 2, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 17, 1928; sympathy with strik- 
ing plumbers. Unterminated. 

Commenced May 1, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 15, 1928. Indefinite. 


Commenced May 11, 1928; for increase in wages 
and recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 26, 1928; against discharge of 
workers. Terminated June 5, 1928; in favour 
of employer. 

Commenced May 25, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
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Number| Time 
Industry, occupation of em- loss in Remarks 
and locality ployees | working 
involved days 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring During June, 1928. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, Mont- 
PERI OT et ts so ee, 800 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Hat factory workers, Winnipeg, 


Mende. Sab shes wed ch 18 162 


Knitting factory workers, Tor- 


ONC, ONGse Rc ote e ee 25 13 


Clothing factory workers, 


MORtTOal, WUC Toc cnt s foes Aa 250 2,000 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing trades, Hamilton, 20 500 
TY Digs atk ast elcetaters sc ueistee ele Aieuehe che 
CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electrical workers, Saskatoon, 

a 1 EO ARR Gaited WR 2 elias 25 200 
Building trades, Toronto, Ont 57 500 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 320 
Carpenters, Winnipeg, Man.... 750 7,500 


changed to provide for five days, forty-three 
and one-quarter hours per week. The em- 
ployees considered this a lockout as the doors 
of the establishment were locked when they 
did not appear for work at the earlier hour set 
out in the notice. On June 11 work was re- 
sumed on the basis of five days per week, 
employees to receive time and one-half for all 
time after 44 hours. The employer undertook 
to take back one-half the employees immedi- 
ately and the remainder within a month. The 
unions concerned, representing compositors, 
pressmen and bookbinders, stated that this 
arrangement is to be regarded as merely tem- 
porary. The dispute is therefore recorded in 
the list of disputes by which employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the organizations concerned have not declared 
off. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS, SASKATOON, SASK. 
Employees of five firms ceased work on June 
1 to secure “an increase in wages to 95 cents 
per hour for journeymen and a correspond- 
ing increase for helpers. The employees re- 
ported wages for journeymen ranged from 50 


2,400 |Commenced June 28, 1928; against the non-fulfill- 


ment of the report of the Board of Conciliation. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced June 14, 1928; for shorter hours. 
Terminated June 25, 1928; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 15, 1928; against changes in work- 
ing conditions. Terminated June 15, 1928; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced June 22, 1928; 
wages and changes in working conditions. 
terminated. 


against reduction in 
Un- 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 1, 1928; against 
changes in hours. Work resumed June 11, 1928; 
partially successful. 


Commenced June 1, 1928; for increase in wages and 
changes in working conditions. Terminated 
June 11, 1928; workers partially successful. 

Commenced June 7, 1928; sympathy with striking 
iron workers. Terminated June 18, 1928. In- 
definite. 

Commenced June 4, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 12, 1928. Compromise. 

Commenced June 20, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


cents to 80 cents per hour, 9 hours per day, 
49 hours per week. The employers stated the 
range was from 70 cents to 85 cents per hour 
except for helpers, Conciliation Officers of 
the Department brought the parties together 
and an agreement was signed bringing the rate 
for journeymen to 70 cents and 85 cents per 
hour with a scale for apprentices, The 
agreement is summarized on another page, 
in the article entitled “Recent Tndustrial 
Agreements and Schedules of Wages”. 


Sronrecurrers, WINNIPEG, Man.—Their de- 
mand for an increase in wages from $1.10 per 
hour to $1.25 being refused, stonecutters em- 
ployed by four firms ceased work on June 4. 
On June 12, following negotiations between 
the parties, a settlement was reached pro- 
viding for $120 per hour until the end of 
1928 and $1.25 per hour during 1929. 


CrrTAIN Burtptina Trapes, Toronto, Ont.— 
As stated in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 
hoisting engineers and bricklayers ceased work 
on June 6 in sympathy with structural iron 
workers on a building where non-union struc- 
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tural iron workers were employed during a 
strike. The structural iron workers having 
been partially replaced and some having re- 
turned to work, hoisting engineers and brick- 
layers resumed work and the sympathetic 
strike was declared off on June 18. 


CARPENTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—Negotia- 
tions as to the wage rate since April 1 having 
been unsuccessful, union carpenters ceased 
work on June 21. The number involved was 
variously reported between 700 and 900, and 


it was reported that it included some non- 
union carpenters. The union desired an in- 
crease from $1.00 per hour to $1.05 immedi- 
ately, and $1.15 on January 1, 1929. The 
employers offered $1.05 on January 1, 1929. 
At the end of the month the dispute had 
not been terminated. On July 4 it was re- 
ported that the strike had been called off, a 
bonus of five cents per hour in addition to 
the $1.00 rate to be paid until January 1, 
1929, when an hourly rate of $1.10 would 
become effective. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not fcr relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of trade disputes beginning 
in May was 23, while 20 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
43 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving directly and indirectly about 21,500 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
114,000 working days. Of the 23 disputes 
beginning in May, 5 arose out of proposed 
reductions in wages, 7 on other wages ques- 
tions, 5 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 5 
on other questions. Settlements were reached 
in 28 disputes, 4 in favour of workpeople, 12 
in favour of employers, 12 ended in compro- 
mise and in 2 other cases, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 


Disputes in the Textile Industry—Follow- 
ing a strike at one cotton weaving mill at 
Nelson for the reinstatement of a dismissed 

weaver, the employers’ association declared a 
general lockout of cotton weavers at that 
place involving some 16,000 workers on May 
30. Coloured-goods manufacturers, however, 
had not closed down their mills on June 22. 


At Oldham, a similar dispute took place 
when a number of card-room operatives went 
on strike on June 6, also against the dismissal 
of a worker. They were later joined by the 
spinners, after an attempt had been made to 
replace the striking card-room operatives by 
non-unionists. This caused the closing down 
of the mill. Another dispute concerned about 
3,000 time workers in the dyeing and finishing 
branches of the industry in both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. These workers went on strike 
June 16, for an increase in wages. In all 
three disputes, no setlements had been reached 
by the end of June, although negotiations 
were in progress. 
Austria 

In the year 1927, there were 210 disputes 
affecting 516 establishments and 34,334 workers 
and resulting in a time loss cf 685,708 working 
days. Of these disputes, 18° were strikes, of 
which 143 were due to wages questions. The 
greatest time loss occurred in the metal in- 
dustry and the second greatest in the clothing 
industry. Of the total numbcr of strikes, 24-9 
per cent were completely successful, 61-9 
partially successful and 13-2 were unsuccessful. 


Belgium 

During April, 20 disputes began and 12 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making 32 disputes, involving 11,022 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 165,075 
working days. 

A strike involving about 12,000 dock 
workers at Antwerp began on June 16. The 
demand was for an increase in wages and no 
settlement was reported. 


Australia 
During the fourth quarter of 1927, the 
number of disputes was 92, involving 396 
establishments and directly involving 37,612 
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workers. The total time loss by all workers 
involved was 223,623 working days and the 
estimated loss in wages £207,032. 

A strike of sea cooks which began about 
May 15 seriously affected shipping and threw 
thousands of marine workers out of employ- 
ment during the first part of June, but was 
settled on June 14 when the strikers agreed 
to return to work on employers’ terms. 


South Africa 


A strike of 25,000 native workers at the 
Lichtenburg diamond diggings was reported to 
have begun on June 18. The strike was 
against a reduction in wages from $4.50 to 
$3 per week. It was reported on June 22 that 
the majority of the strikers were returning to 
work. 


British India 


During June, no settlement was reported in 
the case of the strikes in the Bombay 
spinning mills and in ccrtain railway work- 
shops, which were mentioned in the Lazour 
GazeTTE for June. 


Japan 


A strike involving 50,000 seamen on 1,300 
tramp steamers was reported on June 5, fol- 


lowing the failure of negotiations for an 
agreement providing for a minimum wage. 
Through mediators, a settlement was reached 
on June 9 providing for a standard scale of 
minimum wages. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April give the num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the month as 
47, involving 139,638 workers, while the num- 
ber in effect at the end of the month was 70, 
involving 208,464 workers. The time loss dur- 
ing the month was 4,993,233 working days. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—There 
was no material change in the situation in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia where 
work has been suspended in union mines since 
April 1, 1927. Another appeal for assistance 
for miners was sent out by the American 
Federation of Labour, asking members of all 
trade unions to contribute one day’s pay. 
The great majority of the mines in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and the Southwest’ which 
closed down on April 1, 1928, owing to failure 
to renew the Jacksonville agreement were 
again in operation under those terms by May 
1, with the exception of thcse mines where 
production was curtailed owing to poor market 
conditions. 


PLAN TO MAKE ARBITRATION AWARDS ENFORCEABLE IN to 


HE American Bar Association, at the 
annual meeting to be held at Seattle, 
Washington, on July 25-27, will consider a 
report from its committee on commerce, 
recommending the adoption of the principle 
that where an agreement has been volun- 
tarily entered into by employers and workers 
to provide for the arbitration of industrial 
disputes, the award of the arbitrator should 
be enforceable at law. This principle is em- 
bodied in a draft bill, which, if adopted by 
the association, will be submitted to the 
United States Congress with a view to its 
enactment. 

The report of the association’s Committee 
on Commerce refers to a law of the United 
States Congress which was adopted in 1925 
to encourage resort to arbitration as a means 
of settling disputes growing out of commer- 
cial contracts. The accepted law in all but a 
few States of the Republic had previously 
been that agreements to arbitrate differences 
without recourse to the courts were revocable 
at the pleasure of either of the parties. The 
Federal law of 1925 embodied a different 
principle. It did not compel individuals or 
corporations to settle all their contract dis- 


putes by arbitration, but it obliged such per- 
sons, if they included in contracts agreements 
for the arbitration of disputes, to carry out 
their agreements. It conferred, moreover, up- 
on Federal courts power to enforce such 
agreements and arbitration awards made in 
conformity with the provisions of the con- 
tracts. 

In 1926 the Bar Association’s Committee 
on Commerce suggested that the principles of 
the United States arbitration law might be 
extended into the field of industrial relations. 
If the parties voluntarily agreed to arbitrate 
when a contract was made, the committee 
contended, there was no impairment of their 
freedom of contract. Furthermore, the enact- 
ment of such a statute, the committee be- 
lieved, would furnish a great inducement to 
collective bargaining between capital and 
labour. 


Conference at New York 


The Bar Association’s committee held con- 
ferences on the subject with a committee 
appointed by the American Federation of 
Labour, composed of Messrs. Matthew Woll, 
John P. Frey and Victor A. Olander. As a 
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result of these discussions it was decided to 
hold public hearings in New York City in 
order that an opportunity might be given to 
employers’ organizations and others interested 
to express their views. Invitations to attend 
these hearings were sent to the following 
organizations: United ‘States Chamber of 
Commerce; National Industrial Council; Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc.; United 
Typothetae of America; American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; American Association 
for Labour Legislation; National Civie Fed- 
eration; National Metal Trades Association; 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Association of America; 
American Cloak and Suit Association; Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association; Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of New York; Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica; American Photo-Engravers’ Association; 
Lithographers’ National Association; Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association; Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Department, American Federation of 
Labour; Building Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour; Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labour; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
Stable Money Association; New York Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers’ Exchange, Inc. 

The hearings were duly held on February 
16-18 under the direction of the Committee 
on Commerce. Mr. Silas H. Strawn, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, was 
also present at the sittings. The average at- 
tendance was over 175 persons and the evi- 
dence given attracted considerable attention 
in the press. The stenographic record of the 
testimony taken covers 441 pages. The fol- 
lowing witnesses appeared: Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, Chairman of the Committee on Uniform 
State Laws of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and expert in the field of law dealing 
with anti-trust laws; Merwin K. Hart, attor- 
ney; Raymond V. Ingersoll, impartial arbi- 
trator in the Women’s Garment Industry, New 
York; William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labour; P. W. Martin; W. Jett 
Lauck, former secretary of the National War 
Labour Board; Charles L. Bernheimer, speak- 
ing for business men; David Drechsler, attor- 
ney for New York Clothing Manufacturers; 
Royal 8. Meeker, former United States Com- 


missioner of Labour Statistics; Leifur Mag- 


nusson, correspondent of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva; James A. Emery, 
counsel for National Association of Manufac- 
turers; Jacob Billikopf, impartial arbitrator 
in the New York Clothing Industry; William 
Z. Foster, secretary, Trades Union Educational 
League. 


Statements were also received in writing 
from a number of others. 


Principle Approved 


The hearings of the Bar Association’s com- 
mittee dealt with the proposal which had been 
introduced by the Commerce Committee at 
the last annual meeting of the Bar Associa- 
tion in favour of the adoption of legislation 
by the United States Congress to provide 
means for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes which are within the purview of federal 
jurisdiction by binding arbitration. It was 
made clear that compulsory arbitration was 
not in mind but that the plan dealt only 
with voluntary agreements. If, however, the 
parties voluntarily agreed to arbitration of 
industrial disputes there was obviously no 
impairment of their freedom of contract. 
What was proposed was that contracts, if 
made, were to be considered binding and 
enforceable. The method of procedure pro- 
posed by the Bar Association Committee pro- 
vided for the creation of an unpaid, federal 
industrial council to look into strikes or lock- 
outs, threatened or actual, with a view to 
making recommendations to be voluntarily 
adopted by the parties. Such a statute 
would be along the lines of the Railway 
Labour Board of 1926 (Lasour GazerTn, May, 
1926, page 423). 

At the hearings in New York all of the 
witnesses, with the exception of Mr. W. Z. 
Foster, who appeared on behalf of the radical 
or left wing of Labour, voiced their acquie- 
scence in the principle that, where groups of 
men voluntarily entered into contracts pro- 
viding for arbitration of industrial disputes, 
there is no reason in public policy why these 
agreements should not be made enforceable 
at law and that, providing the agreements 
are made without coercion, fraud or duress, 
the awards should be made binding on the 
parties. The Commerce committee in its 
report on the recent hearings observed that 
“No men know better than lawyers that 
honourable men need no law or courts to 
enforce their contracts; yet whenever the 
stress of economic conditions puts one of the 
parties in the position of facing great loss, 
it is the law which stands in the way of the 
breach and holds the party to his contract. 
Millions of dollars of property pass on the 
exchanges on slips of paper, mere memoranda 
of obligations, and rarely do these trans- 
actions reach the courts; but the knowledge 
that they are legally binding furnishes the 
foundation for such transactions. 

Attached to the report of the American Bar 
Association is an appendix containing the text 
of a proposed Federal Act to sanction agree- 
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ments between employers and workers for the 
arbitration of disputes occurring in industries 
engaged in inter-State or foreign countries; 
also to provide machinery for the appoint- 
ment of arbitration boards and to permit of 
the filing of awards with U.S. District courts 
and conferring jurisdiction upon the latter to 
force awards. 


Authority is given in the Bill for the 
appointment as well of an unpaid Federal 
Industrial Council to look into strikes or 
lockouts, threatened or actual, with a view 
to making recommendations to be voluntarily 
adopted by the parties. This procedure would 
be somewhat along the lines of the U.S. Rail- 
way Labour Board Act of 1926. 





INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES IN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


Great Britain 


HE General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress at a special meeting on June 
26, by a vote of 15 to 6 defeated a motion to 
withdraw from the conference on industrial 
peace in Great Britain which commenced in 
January between organized labour as repre- 
sented by the executive leaders of the Trades 
Union Congress and a group of industrialists, 
headed by Lord Miond. The various steps 
leading up to this conference, and the de- 
cisions to date have been reviewed in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazette for December, 
1927, pages 1309-10; January, 1928, page 4; 
March, 1928, pages 278-9; May, 1928, pages 
444.5, 

According to press reports, the motion to 
terminate the conference was on the ground 
that it had reached the limit of usefulness, 
but the decisive majority against such action 
means thai the conference will continue. The 
General Council by a vote of 18 to 4 also 
adopted the report of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of Labour which thhad been meeting 
with a sub-committee of the employers’ 
group. This report provides for the estab- 
lishment of a National Industrial Council, 
consisting of representatives of the employers 
nominated by the Federation of employers’ 
organizations, and members of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, repre- 
senting organized labour in Great Britain. 
One of the chief functions of the proposed 
National Industrial Council would be to es- 
tablish conciliation boards to investigate any 
trade disputes referred to them before a 
lockout or strike is declared, the machinery 
being entirely voluntary. The scheme will 
now be referred to a general conference of 
employers. 

Speaking recently of the objects and work 
of the industrial conference, Lord Mond was 
reported to have stated, in part, as follows: 
“Tt is absolutely necessary to establish in 
this country and throughout the Empire such 
relations between capital and labour as will 
eliminate as far as is humanly possible those 


strikes, conflicts and frictions which have so 
long hampered the progress of our industrial 
machine.” He further declared that the dis- 
cussion had “proceeded so far in the spirit of 
mutual understanding, mutual desire to ap- 
preciate each other’s difficulties and points of 
view, mutual desire to be helpful to a degree 
which has far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations, and promiise some really useful 
results.” 


Australia 


Early in the year, the Right Hon. Stanley 
M. Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, 
announced that the Government had decided 
to convene an industrial peace conference, and 
addressed requests to the representative organ- 
izations of employers and employees in the 
Commonwealth to nominate delegates. The 
conference was to be attended by 36 delegates 
—10 from the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions and the Trades Hail Councils of all 
States; 4 from the Australian Workers’ Union; 
8 from the employers’ orgenizations; 2 from 
financial circles; 4 from the National Council 
of Women; and the remaining 8 from agri- 
cultural organizations. 

The suggested subjects of the conference 
included: (1) The present economic position 
of the primary and secoudary industries, with 
particular reference to their liability to com- 
pete in overseas countries; (2) The increase 
of production on a sound eccnomic and special 
basis; (3) The present distribution of the 
proceeds of industry between those taking 
part in production, and methods of removing 
any unfairness found to exist; (4) The con- 
trol and management of industry and the 
question of giving workers a share therein; 
(5) Methods by which greater security of 
employment can be guaranteed to all classes 
of workers. 

While the various organizations of employ- 
ers approved the proposed conference the 
attitude of the labour organizations was not 
so promising. The Australian Workers’ Union 
declined to participate, and the Australasian 
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Council of Trade Unions informed the Prime 
Minister that it could accept the invitation 
to the conference only conditionally on the 
absolute withdrawal of the Bill to amend The 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. In consequence of the final refusal of 
Australasian Council of ‘Trade Unions to 
appoint delegates to the proposed conference 
the Prime Minister informed the House of 
Representatives on April 27, 1928, that the 
project had been abandoned for the present. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act—The Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act Amendment Bill 
was adopted by the House of Representatives 
on June 11. According to a press report no 
vital changes were in the Bill by the House, 
although labour members endeavoured to 
modify the penal clauses. The amending Bill, 
as introduced, provided, in brief, as follows: 
(1) Prevention of overlapping between federal 
and state tribunals (where Commonwealth and 
State awards deal with the same subject, the 
Federal award shall rule); (2) Correlation of 
awards with existing economic conditions; (3) 
Development of the system of voluntary 
arbitration as distinguished from compulsory 
arbitration; (4) Further application of the 
principle of conciliation; strengthening the 
responsibility of organizations for the con- 
duct of their officers and members, and for 
the general observance of awards (the Bill 
amends the penalty provision. for strikes and 
lockouts, which imposed £1,000 in all cases, by 
making the fine £1,000 for an organization or 
employer and £50 for any other person. Also, 
the liability of the organization is reduced 
to £100 if it expels or removes from office 
the officers or members who have exposed it 
to the penalty); (5) Establishing the prin- 
ciple of secret bailot in order to give mem- 
bers of organizations control over their officers 
and the affairs of the organization (any ten 
members may demand such a ballot upon any 
question, and if not wishing to disclose their 
identity, can apply for a secret ballot to the 
Registrar of the Court for direction of same.) ; 
(6) Prohibition of viclence, intimidation, 
abusive language, blacklisting, or any form of 
boycott in an attempt to prevent any per- 
son from offering or accepting employment in 
the accordance with the terms of a Court 
award. 





The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
_ and Arbitration was established by the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of 1904 for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State. It consists of a president, 


who is a justice of the High Court, and such 
deputy-presidents as may be appointed by the 
Governor General from among justices of the 
High Court, or judges of the Supreme Court 
of a State. The Court may appoint assessors, 
one representing each party to a dispute, for 
advisory purposes. In addition to the ma- 
chinery outlined above, many of the laws pro- 
vide for the setting up cf conciliation com- 
mittees or for the calling together of com- 
pulsory conferences of employers and employ- 
ees with a view to securing agreement in 
cases of dispute. Only if such attempts fail 
is recourse made to corapulsory arbitration. 
Where the machinery of conciliation results 
in agreement being reached, provision is gen- 
erally made for registration of the agreement, 
in which case its provisions have the same 
force as an award of the Court. Generally 
persons or organizations subject to awards of 
a Court are forbidden te undertake a strike 
or lockout under penalty of a fine. 


New Zealand 


The industrial conference, convened by the 
Right Hon. J. G. Coates, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, on March 27, 1928, concluded 
its deliberations on May 18. Am account of 
the objects of the conference, together with 
an analysis of the New Zealand system of 
conciliation and arbitration as applied to in- 
dustrial disputes, appeared in the Lapour 
Gazette March 1928, pages 279 and 280). 

This conference was attended by 25 repre- 
sentatives each for employers and employees, 
as well as by departmental representatives. 
It met for the purpose of investigating and 
revising the industrial legislation of the Do- 
minion, the recent proposals of the Govern- 
ment to amend the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act forming the chief subject 
under discussion. 

The Government of New Zealand intro- 
duced a Bill on October 20, 1927, amending the 
Act so as to exempt the farming and dairy 
industries from its operation. This would 
have thad the effect of depriving shearers and 
other pastoral workers of the benefits of 
future awards. The proposed amendment 
met with strong opposition, and the Govern- 
ment decided to hold over the bill until 
Parliament had again dealt with the subject. 
Several amendments were made in the pro- 
posed measure, the result being that no award 
relating to farming or to the manufacture of 
butter, cheese, etc., could be made before 
September 1, 1928, and also ithat existing 
awards were to be maintained. 

Meanwhile, the industrial conference de- 
bated the entire situation. A special sub- 
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committee was appointed to investigate the 
matter and report back to the conference. 
This sub-committee reported that, after full 
consideration of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, its effect upon industry 
and suggested amendments, it was unable to 
make a unanimous recommendation. The 
vital point of difference was the question of 
the optional or compulsory reference of dis- 
putes to the Arbitration Court or other tri- 


bunal for settlement. According to a press 
dispatch the representatives of the em- 
ployers advocated the optional system, while 
the employees’ representatives wished to 
maintain the existing system of compulsory 
reference. 

The industrial conference, accordingly, ar- 
rived at no conclusion regarding the vital 
issue of arbitration. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Second Address delivered over the Canadian National Railway Radio System by Mr. E. G. 
Blackadar, Superintendent of Canadian Government Annuities. 


rat FEW weeks ago a short talk was given 
over this radio station, explaining gener- 
ally the Canadian Government Annuity Sys- 
tem.* I shall now give you some more par- 
ticular information regarding one of the most 
popular plans of annuity. 

If you are a young man or woman, a De- 
ferred Annuity on the 10-year Guaranteed 
Plan will give you a safe, steady and depend- 
able income when you desire to retire from 
active employment or business. Perhaps you 
will ask, “ What are the chances of my living 
to age 65?” Statistics show that out of 100 
average Canadians starting out in life at age 
twenty-five, 56 will be alive at age 65. Out of 
these, only 10 will be well-to-do, or living on 
their earnings. The other 46 are dependent 
upon relatives, charitable institutions, etc. 
Therefore, it is important that you should be- 
gin now to make provision, so that when your 
earning days are over, you will not be one of 
these 46 who are depending on others for 
support. 

Under the 10-year Guaranteed Deferred 
Plan the annuity usually begins at 50, 55, 60, 
or 65, when age usually lessens your earning 
capacity. From then on the annuity is paid in 
quarterly or monthly instalments for the bal- 
ance of your life. The guarantee feature pro- 
vides that if you should die after drawing the 
annuity payments for only a few years, the 
unpaid instalments will be continued to your 
estate. Of course, if you live longer than the 
number of years guaranteed, the annuity pay- 
ments are continued for life, even if you 
should live to 100 years of age. 

Perhaps you may say, “ What happens to 
my money if I should die before the date 
fixed for the annuity to begin?” In this event 
every dollar you had paid in, with 4 per cent 
compound interest added thereto would be re- 
funded to your estate. 


* The first address was given in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1928, page 469. 


If you were to purchase an annuity under 
this plan to begin at say 60, and through 
force of circumstances it was necessary for 
you to commence drawing the annuity at an 
earlier age, your contract could be converted 
into an Immediate Annuity for the amount 
which had been purchased at the time of your 
request. This feature is really a Disability 
Clause and allows a person who desires to 
retire from his employment, or becomes dis- 
abled and thereby prevented from continuing 
in his occupation, to secure the income from 
his annuity as a means of support for the 
balance of his life. 


An Annuity on the 10-year Guaranteed De- 
ferred Plan may be purchased by making 
premium payments annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly, monthly, or even weekly. No extra 
charge is added for the privilege of making 
monthly or weekly premium payments. A 
pass-book is provided in which receipt of the 
payments is acknowledged and the payments 
may be conveniently paid in at any Postal 
Money Order Office in Canada, or may be 
remitted direct to the Annuities Branch of the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa. 


Another desirable feature of this plan of 
annuity is that you are not bound to make the 
premium payments as specified in the con- 
tract. You may pay in what amounts you can 
save from time to time, and when your con- 
tract matures you will receive a proportion- 
ate annuity based upon the payments you have 
made. For instance, if a young man were to 
take out on annuity requiring a monthly 
premium payment of $2, and he was able to 
pay in $4 per month, when his contract ma- 
tured, he would receive double the amount of 
annuity originally applied for. If he were only 
able to pay in at the rate of $1 per month, 
when his annuity began he would receive 
exactly one-half of the amount of annuity 
applied for. 
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A further desirable feature of this splendid 
means of saving provided by the Govern- 
ment is that if a person should become un- 
employed, ill, or for any other reason is un- 
able to make his premium payments regu- 
larly, he will not forfeit what he has already 
paid in. He may resume his payments when 
he is ready to do so. He has the privilege 
of paying up the back payments and receiv- 
ing exactly the amount of annuity applied for, 
or he may allow the back payments to remain 
unpaid and draw a proportionate amount of 
annuity. This protects a working man from 
loss of his savings if through unemployment, 
etc., he is unable to save regularly. In other 
words, the payments made for the purchase 
of an annuity on the 10-year Guaranteed De- 
ferred Plan are accumulated, 4 per cent com- 
pound interest is added thereto by the Gov- 
ernment, and when you reach the age fixed 
for the annuity to begin you receive the 
amount of annuity which your payments and 
interest have purchased. 


I believe it will be difficult for persons not 
familiar with the Government Annuity Sys- 
tem to grasp the full details of the plan I am 
describing, but I want you at least to re- 
member that under no circumstances can a 
loss of savings occur if purchase is made of a 
Government Annuity on the 10-year Guaran- 
teed Plan. 

The following simple figures may be used 
to illustrate the advantages of the Guaranteed 
Deferred Annuity Plan: 

If a man aged 20 will make a regular 
systematic saving under the Government 
Annuity System of only 97 cents per week, 
at age of 65 the Government will commence 
to pay him an annuity of $600 per year 
or $50 per month as long as he lives and 
for 10 years in any event. This amount is 
equivalent to the income from an investment 
of $12,000 at 5 per cent. If he should die 
just before his annuity began, the amount of 
$6,287.25 would be returned to his estate in a 
lump sum. If this young man were to wait 
until he attained the age of 65 before pur- 
chasing, the same amount of annuity would 
require the payment of $6,216 in a lump sum. 

In other words if a young man will take 
advantage of the Government Annuities 
System while he is still young by purchasing 
an annuity on the plan outlined he may 
provide for his future independence at a very 
low cost. He will derive full benefit for every 
dollar paid in and may purchase the amount 
of annuity desired at a much lower cost than 
if he endeavours to accumulate the amount 
of cash required to purchase an Immediate 
Annuity when his earning days are over. 
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These radio talks are only one of the means 
being used by the Department of Labour to 
bring to the attention of the Canadian people 
the advantages of the Canadian Government 
Annuities System, and I am pleased to say 
that the number of persons purchasing annui- 
ties has steadily increased from year to year. 
The fact that the number of applications 
received during the fiscal year ending March 
31 last showed an increase of 144 per cent 
over the preceding year is an evidence of the 
increased amount of interest being shown. 


This legislation has been commented on 
most favourably, an eminent Canadian 
financier stating that in his opinion the 
benefits offered, for the rates charged, are 
exceedingly liberal, and that he did not know 
of any institution which could possibly afford 
to offer terms so advantageous. He also said 
that if the general working population of 
Canada were able to realize the favourable 
basis on which annuities could be secured 
from the Government, there would be very 
few among the thrifty and thoughtful who 
would not take advantage thereof. 


The plan of annuity which I have described 
in detail is only one of the many plans avail- 
able. This plain is more particularly suited 
to younger persons. There are other plans 
of annuity which will meet the requirements 
of older persons who either have retired or 
desire to retire and have a moderate amount 
of money to invest, securing for themselves 
a dependable income for the balance of their 
lives. é; 

A booklet giving full information in regard 
to the various plans of annuity may be 
obtained free of charge by calling at your 
nearest post office or by writing to the 
Annuities Branch, Department of Labour at 
Ottawa, or by telephoning Queen 3000 local 
563. 

Government Annuity offices have also been 
opened in Montreal and Quebec where com- 
plete information may be obtained locally. 
The Montreal office is located at 1254 Bishop 
Street, Montreal, Telephone—Uptown 2311. 


Mr. Wilfrid Clouthier is the Government 
Annuities Representative for the City of 
Quebec. His telephone is No. 2—Local 3692. 





New regulations have» bzen established by 
the Alberta Bureau of Labour under the 
provincial Factories Act, 1926, to govern the 
operations of drilling for oil, so as to ensure 
safe conditions for the workmen. Among 
other requirements, oil companies must provide 
cellar exits from the derrick floor, and plat- 
forms on the floors. 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF POSSIBLE OLD AGE PENSIONERS IN 
CANADA 


HE Social Service Council of Canada has 
recently published a preliminary report 

on Old Age Pensions prepared by its Indus- 
trial Life Committee. The various phases of 
this question, both in Canada and other coun- 
tries, have been extensively reviewed in re- 
cent issues of the Lasour GAZETTE in connec- 
tion with the enactment of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156). The report presents full mate- 
rial on old age pensions in convenient form. 
It makes an interesting estimate of the ex- 
tent. of destitution among elderly people in 
Canada, and of the approximate cost of Fed- 
eral-provincial scheme if its operation were 
extended throughout the Dominion. It is 
pointed out that there are no existing official 
statistics upon which to base an exact state- 
ment. In making an estimate, the Committee 
took as a basis the age distribution reported 
in the 1921 census. Among the persons in 
Canada reported to be 70 years of age or 
more, it was assumed that the distribution of 
property and income would be similar to that 
prevailing in the State of Massachusetts, where 
a careful inquiry into the subject has re- 


cently been made. In regard to the use of 
the Massachusetts statistics as an approximate 
parallel, the report states that “because of 
the care and thoroughness with which this 
investigation was carried out, and because it 
is thought that the economic and social con- 
ditions of Massachusetts offer a fairly close 
parallel to those of certain parts of Canada, 
the Massachusetts results have been used very 
extensively in making these tentative estimates 
for the Canadian calculations. If this method 
should be adversely criticized, the absence of 
Canadian data and the impossibility of pro- 
curing them within the available time must 
serve aS an excuse.” 

According to the Massachusetts investiga- 
tion, 39-9 per cent of the population of that 
State 70 years of age and over and not in 
receipt of aid from public or private organized 
charity had individual incomes of less than 
$300, and 43:6 per cent had incomes of less 
than $400. These figures indicate that a con- 
siderable number of the Massachusetts popu- 
lation would be eligible for old age pensions 
so far as the income requirements are con- 
cerned. 


Esrimatep cost of providing pension on the proposed scale for persons over 70 years of age in the nine Canadian provinces. In 
determining eligibility, the pensioner’s own property and incomes have been taken into account, but not those of their 








children. 
Prince Nova New Saskat- British 
Province Edward | Scotia Bruns- Quebec Ontario | Manitoba} chewan | Alberta | Columbia 
Island wick 
Number of persons aged 
70 or over in 1921.... 5,338 24750 14,943 63, 949 | 102,286 10,295 8,822 6, 884 9,663 
Estimated number of 
persons aged 70 or 
over in 1928 (a)...... 5,338 24,757 14,943 73,541 118,000 11,839 10,145 7,916 11,012 
Number of pension- 
Ors) (Op Leeaene eae 1,867 8,658 5,226 25,717 41,260 4,140 3,548 2,768 3,886 
Cost of pensions to the 
Provincial Govern- 
ment (at $115 per pen- 
BIONEN) fo. cek arene $214,705 | $995,670 | $600,990 | $2,957,455 | $4,729,525 | $476,100 | $408,020 | $318,320 | $446,890 
Estimated population 
LODE)! ra a eae ire 87,000 | 540,000 | 407,000 | 2,562,000 | 3,146,000 | 639,000 | 821,000 | 608,000 568, 000: 
Provincial Contribution 
per head of populatio 
(approximate)........ $2 47 $1 84 $1 47 $1 16 $1 50 $0 75 $0 50 $0 53 $0 79 
Approximate percentage 
which must be added 
to ordinary expenses 
of province to cover 
provincial contrib- 
ution towards pension 29 17 15 13 9 5 3 3 2 


i 


(a) Ontario estimate made with life tables: Maritime Provinces regarded as stationary; in other provinces it was assumed 


that the population, aged 70 or over, increased 15 per cent. 


(b) The number eligible to receive pension was estimated (from Massachusetts data) at 34-97 per cent of the total, aged 70 


or over. 
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Pension Approximation for Canada 


Based on the Massachusetts investigation, 
the report contains a rough approximation of 
the probable results of the adoption of the 
Old Age Pensions Act in each province. The 
result is detailed in the accompanying table. 
It is assumed that the scheme is uniform in 
both countries; that no pensions are granted 
to those already receiving charity; that the 
Massachusetts property and income distribu- 
tion holds true in all the Canadian provinces; 
and that in alloting pensions no account is 
taken of the ability of the children to make 
contributions towards the support of their 
parents. “Though very rough, these esti- 
mates are perhaps as good as possible in 
view of the paucity of material at hand. It 
is not contended that the basis of calcula- 
tion is justified for every province; for in- 
stance, it is quite posible that the proportion 


of pensioners in Prince Edward Island and 
Alberta would be lower than in Massachu- 
setts.” 

The committee estimates the total pension 
expenditure (including expenses of administra- 
tion) at rather more than $21,000,000* for 
the 97,000 (calculated) pensioners in the 
Dominion. 

The report notes that it has been generally 
found that such social expenditures tend to 
increase with time, the following reasons being 
given for such increase: (1) The growth of 
population; (2) the increasing longevity due 
largely to improvements in medicine and 
sanitation; (3) the demand for larger pen- 
sions payable to more people and beginning 
at an earlier age. 





*The estimates of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as published in the Lazsour Gazerre for 
July, 1925, page 670, place this figure at 
$23,000,000. 





REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMISSION ON FISHERIES IN THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


HE report of the federal commission to in- 
vestigate conditions in the fishing in- 
dustry in the Maritime Provinces was pub- 
lished recently. The appointment of this com- 
mission and the names of the members, were 
_ noted in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1927, 
page 1080 August, 1927, page 829. The report 
is voluminous, 823 witnesses having been heard 
in the course of the commission’s sessions. Mr. 
Justice A. K. MacLean, the chairman, has a 
special report on trawlers in the industry, 
many fishermen having complained of the de- 
structive effect of these vessels on their occu- 
pation. The commission lays stress on the 
necessity for fuller scientific investigation be- 
fore final regulations can be adopted for the 
various branches of the fishing industry. 


The report states that the Canadian Atlantic 
fishing grounds are probably the most exten- 
sive in the world. The area of the fishing 
banks, is approximately 70,000 square miles. 
They have yielded annually on the average, 
for 30 years past, more than eleven hundred 
million pounds of cod alone. This is undoubt- 
edly the greatest cod and haddock fishery in 
the world. Steam-trawlers and fishing vessels 
from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the United 
States, France, Spain and Portugal frequent 
these grounds, The average yearly value of 
the catch in the Maritime Provinces from 1921 
to 1926 was over sixteen million dollars a year. 
In 1926 the total value of the catch was twenty 
million dollars. The total number of persons 
engaged in the fishing industry in the Mari- 
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time Provinces and Quebec was over 40,000 in 
1927, 

The season of 1927 was marked by over-pro- 
duction. The salt fish trade in 1926 had been 
unremunerative, and in 1927 many shore fisher- 
men turned their attention to the fresh fish 
trade; large shippers of fish from Nova Scotia 
experienced unexpected competition in the 
Western United States from United States pro- 
ducers, and there was an unusual period of 
fine weather. All of these causes resulted in 
over-production and a falling in prices, 

The various branches of the industry are 
dealt with separately in the report, 


Lobsters—In 1927 there was a total produc- 
tion of 31,198,500 pounds of lobsters with a 
value to the fishermen of $3,888,136. There 
has been a great decline in the quantity of 
lobsters caught in recent years. The commis- 
sioners find that the great decline in the lob- 
ster catch has been caused by illegal fishing, 
the taking of lobsters about to spawn, and the 
catching of small lobsters. They make recom- 
mendations for dealing with these causes of de- 
cline, and suggest an improvement in the sani- 
tary conditions in the canneries, 


Oysters—Production decreased from 65,000 
barrels in 1882 to 20,000 barrels in 1926, It is 
recommended that a survey of Maritime Pro- 
vince waters be made to ascertain the causes of 
depletion, to devise means for re-establishing 
depleted areas, to determine best means of cul- 
tivation, and formulate plans for instructior 
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of fishermen and dealers. The Commissioners 
recommend that a small experimental station 
should be established in Prince Edward Island 
for the scientific study of the oyster industry, 
and suggest that size limits be enforced, that a 
standard barrel be required, that all barrels be 
branded with the name and address of the 
shipper, the grade of oysters and the name 
of the locality in which they were grown; that 
oysters be inspected at point of shipment and 
all shipments be accompanied by a certificate 
of quality, 


Smelis—The Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bee produce more than three-quarters of all 
the smelts produced in the world and the 
Miramichi is responsible for one-third of the 
Canadian production. It is said to be the 
greatest smelt fishery in the world. The re- 
port recommends that dealers and producers 
should co-operate and establish more orderly 
methods of marketing to secure a higher level 
of prices. 


Fresh Fish—Prior to 1908, the markets of 
Central Canada were supplied from New Eng- 
land. In that year the Department embarked 
on the policy of paying one-third of the ex- 
press charges on_less-than-car-load-lot ship- 
ments from Atlantic ports. By 1918 the quan- 
tity of fresh fish so shipped had increased 300 
per cent. About 90,000,000 pounds of fresh 
fish are annually marketed from the Maritime 
Provinces. Tables are given showing the 
spread in prices between the fishermen and the 
consumer. The commission recommends 
against the contribution for advertising at 
present, but indicates that when the product 
of rapid freezing plants is available, the De- 
partment might properly assist in advertising. 


Dried Salt Fish—The report deals with the 
dried fish industry in Gaspé and Lunenburg 
as typical of the dried fish industry of the 
Maritimes. 

The commission recommends consideration 
of a proposed central fish drying plant at 
Lunenburg. It is unable to recommend a 
bounty on the production of dried fish, but 
is in favour of a system of grading and 
inspection of dried fish; that groups of men 
occasionally be sent to the principal produc- 
ing and consuming countries to study the 
industry and report to the producers. 


Herring —The report states that the herring 
fishing of Charlotte County is the most 
remarkable in the world and produces from 
fifty to eighty million pounds a_ year. 
Herring may here be taken the year round. 
The exports of pickled herring have been 
decreasing, but an improvement in quality 
would doubtless mean an increase in sales. 
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More rigid inspection and aggressive instruc- 
tional methods would, it is stated, do much 
to remedy the decline in this fishery. Rapid 
frozen fresh herring will likely find further 
foreign and domestic markets. 


Mackerel—It is recommended that com- 
petent instructors be sent to leading fishing 
districts to inform fishermen as to the best 
methods of curing, and that investigations 
into best methods of canning and curing be 
undertaken. 


Canning—It is recommended that the 
Department carry on extensive investigations 
into the most improved methods of canning 
fish products, but that the Department of 
Trade and Commerce continue to give assist- 
ance through its Trade Commissioners in 
exploring the possibilities of foreign markets. 

The report contains a number of recom- 
mendations in regard to by-products, includ- 
ing fish meal, oil, pearl essence and dogfish. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The commis- 
sion was unable to recommend, as suggested, 
that the federal government should assume 
any lability for the payment of premiums 
on Workmen’s Compensation for the Lunen- 
burg fleet. 


Other Recommendations—An improvement 
in the steamship service subsidized by the 
federal government is suggested. 


It is recommended that the Department of 
Fisheries draw up directions as to the con- 
ditions under which fish should be handled 
in all stages; that these directions be com- 
municated to the industry and the municipal 
authorities; that all fish plants be subjected 
to rigorous inspection; that the municipal 
authorities should enforce regulations for the 
inspection of retail fish shops. 


It is recommended that some form of 
education should be devised under the 
Department on the lines of what has been 
done for agricultural education. These courses 
are described. 


The commission advocates co-operative 
methods among fishermen, and recommends 
that the Department assist by providing an 
organizer for this work. It suggests that some 
plan might be devised to make loans for the 
purchase of boats and equipment. 


The commission recommends the creation 
of a separate Department of Fisheries for 
the consideration of the government. 

The commission recommends the establish- 
ment of a Fisheries Intelligence Branch, as 
well as a Director of Fisheries for the Atlantic 
Division. — . 
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The commission suggests a revision of 
salaries for inspectors and overseers, as well as 
increased automobile allowances. 


Trawlers.—In regard to the use of trawlers 
the chairman recommends that the govern- 
ment of Canada should take steps to secure 
an international conference of representatives 
of those countries that take part in fishing 
in the North Atlantic, with a view to an 
international regulation governing the opera- 
tion of trawlers. He suggests that trawlers 
should be lettered and numbered in a con- 
spicuous way. 

The chairman points out that the trawlers 
produced 40,000,000 pounds of fish in 1926-27 


and bought 36,000,000 from shore fishermen, 
72 per cent of the total production of shore 
fishermen. The trawlers marketed 45,000,000 
of fish in Western Canada and the United 
States. The chairman is not convinced that 
shore fishermen alone can hold these markets. 
One great. difficulty has been the severe and 
unrestrained competition: between shippers 
from Nova Scotia. The wholesalers in Mott- 
real appear willing to pay a price for fish at 
the coast which wili be remunerative to fish- 
ermen and shippers, but by cutting prices 
below the cost of them shippers have injured 
themselves and the fishermen. There should 
be some measure of co-operation between the 
shippers to prevent undue price cutting. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC 


Orders governing the Textile Trade in Montreal and District and in 
rest of Province 


HE Minimum Wage Commission of the 
Province of Quebec, on June 27, issued 
Orders Nos. 5 and 6, governing female 
employees in the textile trades in the City 
and Island and a radius of ten miles around 
and beyond the Island, and in the remainder 
of the province, respectively. The trades 
covered by the orders include weaving, 
knitting, spinning and allied processes. Orders 
Nos. 1 and 2, governing employment in the 
laundry industry, were published in the 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1926, page 1195, 
and March, 1927 page 271, and the text of 
Orders Nos. 3 and 4 governing female 
employees in printing, bookbinding, litho- 
graphing and envelope making establishments 
in the Province was given in the issues for 
November, 1927, page 1174, and January, 1928, 
page 30. The Act provides at section 7, that 
orders of the Women’s Minimum Wages com- 
mission become effective 60 days after their 
publication in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the commission having authority, however, to 
extend such delay if circumstances so require. 
Orders Nos. 3 and 4 will therefore, in the 
normal course, come into torce at the begin- 
ning of September, 1928. 


Orders Numbers 5 and 6 


Governing female employees in the textile 
trades which includes weaving, knitting, spin- 
ning and allied processes (1) in the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island; and (2) in 
the remainder of the Province of Quebec. 

1. Minimum: No wage shall be less per 
week for the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment than is set forth 
in the following table: 











Montreal} Rest of 
—— and Province 
District 
, $ 
Experienced workers having over 24 
months’ experience at the trade...... 12 00 10 00 
Apnprentices— 
IStistxsmontlsneree eee tie cece 7 00 6 00 
ONG. SIXT ON BG a eels 44 fenton). « See che 8 00 7 00 
SOLON SRSIN OMT US aes ant ay 4a heehee 9 00 8 00 
Ath six MontbsGeus. 12k wanes. cee 10 00 9 00 


2. Maximum of Inexperienced Workers: 
The number of inexperienced workers having 
less than twenty-four months of apprentice- 
ship shall not exceed one-half of the total 
female working force. 


3. Overtime: Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment shall be 
paid for same at not less than the regular 
rates, but in all cases according to the pre- 
vailing custom of the trade. 


4. Piecework: The wages paid to each time- 
worker and to each pieceworker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 
shall conform to this Order. In the case of 
pieceworkers of more than six moniths’ experi- 
ence, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
recelve wages conformable to this Order. 


5. Averaging Piecework Rates: The wage 
rates may be averaged for any pieceworker, 
provided that the average is maintained at 
each payment. Wages received before this 
Order became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment con- 
cerned, shall not be considered in any such 
calculation. 
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6. Lost Time: Any female employee losing 
time during the regular reccgnized working 
period of the establishment, will be paid pro- 
portionately for the actual number of hours 
worked. 


7. Deductions for Absence: No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence 
shall exceed the ‘value of the time lost, 
reckoned proportionately tc the regular 
recognized working period of the establish- 
ment. 


8. Waiting: Any employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


9. Permits: The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may alsc grant permits 
of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations in case of exceptional conditions. 
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Employers and employees are invited to con- 
sult the Board regarding any problems which 
this Order may concern. 


10. Penalties: Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of the 
Act). 

11. Posting: Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

12. This Order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 


13. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on September 1, 1928. 


(Signed) Gus Franca, 
Chairman. 
4 O. BRUNET. 
, C. J. GRIFFIN. 
by E. RicHarb. 
Montreal, June 27, 1928. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR FOR ALBERTA 
FOR 1927 


(Te report of the Bureau of Labour of 
Alberta for the period January 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1928, recently received in the 
Department indicates the extent of the work 
entailed in the administration of The Factories 
Act, The Minimum Wage Act, The Steam 
Boilers Act, and The Theatres Act. In addi- 
tion, the work of the Alberta Government 
Employment Offices, also supervised by the 
Commissioner of Labour, is described. 


Trades and Industries—Returns received 
from 1,528 firms covered 33,094 male employees 
over eighteen years of age, 651 males under 
eighteen, 4,236 females over eighteen, 232 
females under eighteen, and 575 apprentices. 
The total payroll for wages and salaries was 
$50,166,735.12 of which sum $44,281,394.81 was 
paid to wage earners. There was a marked 


increase in the numbers employed during the 
last six months of the year over those 
employed for the first six months. As in 
previous years, the returns, when considered 
by individual industries, show great fluctua- 
tions, and it is pointed out that for the un- 
skilled work in the various industries men 
interchange from one to the other, thereby 
maintaining a better general balance. 


Of the total number of employees in the 
province, 6,356 worked 44 hours per week; 
19,846 worked 48 hours per week; 1,911 
worked 54 hours per week; 3,055 worked 60 
hours per week. 

The accompanying tables, based on returns 
from 1,528 firms, indicate the classification of 
employees by wage groups and weekly wage 
rates: 


EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIES IN ALBERTA BY WAGE GROUPS 


PAY-ROLLS 


Officers, Superintendents and Managers....................0-- 
Clerks, Stenographers, Bookkeepers, et¢...........-....00000- 
Wage-earners (including piece-workers, salesmen, etc.)......... 


Sins Ved are Saco aRMEN PES OND Aany Oho hE) LAE na: MOOS SURE eeoh fat aie 37,777,795 08 
Rages matt Ache Re OI eD pat spate a mene  ctee | $50, 166,735 12 


Be PA ona | CPA RR PIRI N to 4s ALAA VOL (C18 Ee ARRON ena $ 5, 885,340 31 


6,503,599 73 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 
Males Females 
For Week of Employment of Greatest Number Appren- 
18 Years | Under 18 18 Years Under 18 tices 
and over Years and over Years 
Winders GG1O0 ne... 03 is SEIS TE oh is ds ce TEL A Stoke 36 21 16 6 36 
S767 OO) CORSET OO cae Staci nels oa ene ce ee iat the win aie cack eres 12 13 5 1 9 
GOO COMME TO Oe etal d inc nate es Me a aes Lt Ao ena, saree. 15 49 48 10 8] 
SHOU COMES GOALS. AA Sn eG ae armen tomes. ae 38 65 19 8 38 
SE OORC OEM Oo clea cree He lise, AA Reman RING eee tele) ghee 2 ARP aa 57 iis 136 30 64 
TOROORGOmLO AGO fan tiets «tba PAee eat ee ne tie! RARE eae, ERD 77 91 151 41 68 
TO OM COM RL Oe ete A ay ed, EI Re Ee CUD cc Bs thes Meee et. 121 62 110 17 30 
2 OURCOME 0D ces secs Sees Berna ce wecert Rte hte etn gata tee 242 Pure 678 67 7] 
TL SHOORE ORES SOO « aati dos LU ER ae, OMe ee FeneRlen neha tie: seeeraeR, 298 38 188 7 17 
PE OSES OO WL as tual am Biel Ua ek Lc kee 1,419 © 17 340 | 17 21 
TS SSOUELOMEEO OO aie eR buat eon Rta cnen aa ter etn ee Rupee eta e mip 773 49 447 8) i WF 
LOE OORTOMDIGUOOI ER Pera OORT Ey sry Si PASE etd: FORE ohh Ae 434 13 405 6 10 
7 OORCO RE O90 | eee eam Lee meh Pera ete sc MES anes a are RS 542 10 253 2 4 
IRSA P UV KO): Wi Ketek Ae ieee tedpate AeMlea its sy iN ya bate sb Ural Sh in eae is NaN 2,119 38 280) DRL watgehae Jot, 9 
LOROOS Come OOO Nae Eee. Rie” SANT SDM EN PUCCRa ND TRIS ai 1,181 5 148 1 4 
20 OO tomer nO 09 a scx a ee eae he) RO Lhe ne On fe ae ae 1,030 1 Pale a Noa | test aaa ap See 4 7 
ZIROOPLOM Zale OO. sth 2) eee Ree beled erin. Tae ietee! cp baie ot 2 uy Me cere 1,747 8 TODA Ee Fae) 1 
oO) UCOREe KOO ac Mets SEE. ARS roe Sc dee ea ee Ee, M21 Oy ilies. arto be LO ei Ee ee aed pe eee 4 
DSc OONCOMM2 SOO as. serena RES Keene, SEM een coe SGA hy UE eB a! 697 1 Daa EAT nes aie 17 
DA OOE COR oe OO oe ees Ai arm Scere eee eee Ag LASS. pel eet ek Se aetee LG i [Tekturhetaceaket Aes HPO wee Rae, pie hy 
ZOLOONtOrS 2OOO Re eer ieee AE ore a rete Be) a 1,455 1 TA debe acta 2 
2.0 SOCOM OO SO ocak ya eae et tots MA Tie Ei a BA ate ls Beas 972 1 SOM NSS eke 1 
2 OONCOM AT OAS Ren ed eRe he, Serene SSC ReONE ENT, 1,375 3 OAH Meee eres 26 
Poy VUE Oy Moy oth) Ria ae a Sd hc 5 Brae ire NUMMER BRAD Br EAN LOA wae ec eseoe tae: QTD AT CaN eae 1 
AO OME OM er Boo mes ete eat ete rere cae PR tt CMO EE ty alg ete tes 1,129 2 LENT ees Sch ere 7 
OOO RU OMS 29 Oc ah ok Aa ENE die eek eh ened neh eee ies bias SO2T Aedes so we Gu es ba be 26 
SOL OORCO MS OOO eset Lt fi Oh eee i at lec JL UT og ag oe ie ADO, Ore ene her aon eee ete 4 
AO KOURUOMEL COO etn Ne tce URN PT TeRN titra leat a hare dada gel tae 2,052 oi SA Heka h a Hides Aba aan 0 slink vei a) aa 
AS MOO PCOmeL ON OO tier e Le REN E CURSES Bnet iar el eee 1,200 4 AOE LET eas cea ee tae an, We a 
BOQ AM CMON OTe re ct Ong 2 Ba fee pir aa UA cl As eR! 1,826 5 yah MADARA NNR oOo hy vate pro AEE Dayne a 
EP OtaLS SS unt ee. hem Peden stinker anny YO pad ia: 33, 094 651 4,236 232 575 
Inspections—-Inspections under the provi- mendations regarding fire precaution. Pro- 


sions of The Factories Act and The Minimum 
Wage Act were performed by using the ser- 
vices of all inspectors appointed under the 
Bureau of Labour. During the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, Boiler 
Inspectors, at the time of their regular 
inspection visit to outlying points, inspected 
133 factories. Included in these were cream- 
eries, cheese factories, machine shops, flour 
mills and power plants. Under the provi- 
sions of The Factories Act 4,127 inspections 
were made of 3,425 factories, shops, hotels, 
offices and office buildings, in which were 
employed 21,063 males and 6,336 females. 
Recommendations relative to safety, sanita- 
tion, hours and wages and the employment 
of children to the number of 482 were made, 
all of which were fully carried out by em- 
ployers. All places within the scope of the 
Act received one inspection visit during the 
year, subsequent visits being for the purpose 
of checking up on recommendations, on com- 
plaint, or where there is a varying element of 
risk. There were 654 inspections of 537 ele- 
vators, in connection with which 346 safety 
recommendations were made. Of the ele- 
vators inspected 140 were passenger, 381 
freight and 16 Humphrey. 


The total number of theatre inspections 
under the Theatres Act was 258 with 64 recom- 


jection room inspections numbered 162 while 
the number of projectors inspected was 188. 
In this class of work there were 65 recom- 
mendations as to fire precaution and 12 pro- 
jection rooms were condemned. The number 
of certificates issued totalled 532. 

The chief inspector of boilers in his report 
of the administration of the Boilers’ Act 
tabulates the number and class of boilers and 
other pressure vessels inspected together with 
the number and class of engineers’ certificates 
issued. For the fifteen months period the 
number of inspections totalled 4,211, and the 
number of certificates issued was 2,979. Six 
pressure vessels were condemned while the 
condition of 181 was rated as “poor”. A 
summary of a number of boiler accidents was 
also given. Twenty prosecutions were found 
to be necessary for alleged violation of the 
Act, and seventeen police convictions were 
secured under its provisions. 

Minimum Wage for Women—Under the 
provisions of the Minimum Wage Act, 2,918 
inspections were made of 2,507 businesses in 
which were employed 6,479 experienced 
females and 461 learners; 163 orders for ad- 
justments of wages were made; 52 for adjust- 
ment of hours; and 12 for adjustment of staff 
so that not more than 25 per cent would be 
in receipt of apprentice wages. 
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There was an increase in the total number 
of females employed under all Orders, the 
total increase under all orders being 612. 

Inspectors found a number of females in 
receipt of wages less than the minimum rate 
and a number who were working longer hours 
than the maximum fixed by the board. All 
wages and hours were adjusted by employers 
when the infractions were brought to their 
attention by the inspectors. One Court case 
was taken against a beauty parlour in Calgary. 
This was dismissed by the magistrate on the 
ground that it was a college in which students 
received training and not a place of business 
within the meaning of the Act. An appeal 
was taken to the Appellate Court, which sus- 
tained the decision of the magistrate. 


A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergen- 
cies that had arisen. In all cases we were 
advised regarding the number of hours worked 
and the amount paid for same. 

The number of employees under each of the 
six orders were as follows:— 


— Experi- | Appren-‘ 
enced tices 
Order No. 1— 
NLANUFAC OULINE «tats oe ake Suto eee 974 148 
Order No. 2— 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning....... 281 51 
Order No. 3— 
Hotels and restaurants ...../...:.,n.0.. 894 26 
Order No. 4— 
Personaliservicese all ee eee 211 21 
Order No. 5— 
Ofieeocenpavionen as cea.. deka. 2,701 128 
Order No. 6— 
Retail establishments............... 1,418 87 
oval: eta) Dies (heehee 6, 479 461 





Government Employment Offices—The re- 
port of the director of Alberta Government 
Employment Offices indicated that industry 
generally throughout the Province showed a 
marked improvement over the previous year, 
this condition being reflected in the work of 
the employment offices by increased requests 
from employers for workmen. 


Of the 75,769 vacancies filled, 66,429 were 
for males and 9,340 for females. While there 
Was an increase in the number of vacancies 
filled for females, many more could have been 
placed on farms and in domestic employment 
in the cities, states the report, had they been 
available. 

During the period January Ist, 1927, to 
March 31st, 1928, there were 551 more vacan- 
cies for females on farms than applicants, and 
35 more vacancies than applicants for domes- 
tic work in the cities. Of the male place- 
ments, 44,021 were sent to farms, 2,069 to 


building construction, 130 to clerical work, 
1,315 to domestic and personal occupations, 
1,924 to general labouring, 5,841 to lumber 
camps, 511 to manufacturing industries, 8 to 
professional and personal occupations, 2,700 
for railroad construction and operation, 1,185 
for mining, 1,280 to miscellaneous occupations, 
and 5,445 for casual employment. 

Of the female placements, 2,058 were sent 
to farms, 3,472 as domestics, 39 to clerical posi- 
tions, 5 to manufacturing, 7 to miscellaneous 
occupations, and 3,759 to casual employment. 
The operating costs were maintained at the 
low level of the previous year, but with the in- 
crease in work performed the average cost for 
each vacancy filled was reduced from 64% cents 
to 62% cents, notwithstanding the fact that the 
15 months under review includes two low 
placement periods. 

It was stated that the continued and ex- 
tended use made of the offices by employers 
and workmen indicates an appreciation of the 
service given. The percentage of vacancies re- 
ceived that were filled and applicants who 
were found employment shows how closely 
requirements were met. The year, of the 68,- 
480 vacancies received in the male section 97 
per cent were filled, and of the 71,396 male ap- 
plicants 89-6 per cent were found positions. 
Of the 11,242 vacancies received in the female 
section, 83 per cent were filled, and of the 
10,879 female applicants 83:6 per cent were 
found positions, 





The Brinton-Peterboro Carpet Company, 
Limited, of Peterboro, Ontario, in connection - 
with a recent extension in their plant, have 
announced a new arrangement under which 
the employees will have the privilege of 
purchasing stock in the company. Hitherto, 
the stock was all privately held, but under 
the new plan each employee may make 
purchase of a minimum of two shares, total- 
ling one hundred dollars, having a year to 
pay for the amount of his subscription. At 
the end of June about $10,000 had been sub- 
scribed with indications of a still larger sum. 
The employees are stated to find it a good 
investment, the present dividend being $3 a 
share, declared quarterly. Officials of the 
firm believe that with a continuance of 
present business conditions, this dividend may 
be appreciably increased. 

On the night of July 13 the entire plant 
closed and continued so unti! July 23, thereby 
disposing of the holiday problem. The only 
exception to this closing arrangement was in 
the case of a few looms working on special 
orders. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA IN 1927 


Alberta 


HE tenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the Pro- 
vince of Alberta, recently received in the 
Department, indicates that for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1927, there was a total of 
10,149 accidents reported, of which number 
59 were fatalities, 129 involved permanent 
disability, and 9,961 were of a temporary 
nature. The financial and other tables show 
that the transactions of the Board were heav- 
ier than in any previous year, the total claims 
reported, the compensation and medical ser- 
vice payments, and the receipts from assess- 
ment and medical aid all showing record 
figures. Compensation was paid for tem- 
porary disabilities totalling $371,787; $415,422 
was transferred to the pension fund to cover 
awards in the case of permanent disabilities 
and fatal accidents, and $106,770 was set up 
as a liability to cover pending claims. 

A net increase of $175,840 is shown in the 
disaster reserve, which brings the amount 
standing to the credit of this account as at 
December 31, 1927, to $261,193. These are 
moneys set aside by the Board for the pur- 
pose of meeting any contingency caused by 
disaster. 

Assessments levied during 1927, together 
- with those outstanding at December 31, 1926. 
totalled $1,053,456; of this amount $995,586 
was collected $42,840 was canicelled (owing to 
over-estimate of pay rolls or cessation of 
operations), leaving a balance of $15,030 un- 
paid at December, 31, 1927. Receipts on ac- 
count of medical aid totalled $242,941, while 
payments for medical services amounted to 
$161,537. 

During the year there was transferred from 
the accident fund to the pension fund $415,- 
442, which, together with interest earned by 
the fund, less the amount paid to pensioners, 
left a balance to the credit of this fund at 
December 31, 1927, of $1,838,439, out of which 
201 widows and 397 children of deceased 
workmen, as well as 244 workmen who met 
with permanent disabilities are receiving 
monthly payments. 

The investments of the Board on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, totalled $2,409,011 (cost) and 
yield an average rate of 5.26 per cent. Ad- 
ministration expense (excluding that made 


on account of mine rescue) was $75,476, or 
5.8 per cent on cash receipts, a reduction of 
1.04 per cent as compared with the year 1926. 

The sum of $2,080 was refunded to the 
Board by the federal DepartMent of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment on account of 
compensation and medical aid payments made 
to workmen to whom The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Accident Fund) applies. 

Of the total of 59 fatalities during the year 
30 occurred in the coal mining group in which 
also there were 35 cases of permanent dis- 
ability out of a total of 129 in all industries 
during the year. Temporary disabilities were 
more widely distributed through the various 
industries, 


The following table shows the number of 
accidents during the year in groups according 
to cause: 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED 
DURING THE YEAR 1927 





= 
Cons _|24| 22 | 
S|EA| ¢3| 3 
3 oO Orn ° 
E, |Ay HA H 
STS ANON SCALGS icici cuss tine gs Faebatens 1 leans 2 245 
Burst bottles and broken glass........]....].... 103 103 
Electrical shock and burns...,........]....].... 16 16 
FUXDIOSIONS eee ease Sree riage tie ale I heen 29 34 
Falling timber and poles.............. Be |) Fall LENGHT 365 
Halling:and, tripping)... rgd vemaneuels te 9| 7 {1,887 | 1,403 
Falling rock, coal and clay...........: 1 4 OS 724 
Flying and falling objects.............].... 15 11,608 | 1,623 
Heavy lifting, loading wagons and 

15 EO Cl aa eet ie A eg eee "| |e atl ne 418 418 
Infection from handling meats and es 

TACERIALS eee Mla Siege Wea day eee 1 2 192 195 
Inhalationoligas tumesy cor. ): deseclos ost. ke 46 46 
Machinery, tools and equipment...... 8 | 68 |1,571 | 1,647 
Injured by horse, and inrunaways....| 1] 2 196 199 
Protruding nails and spikes...........].... moat 342 
Cranking sutomobilest! . 2. Seek eel te 72 72 
Struck by automobiles and trucks....].... 1 4g 50 
Splashing "Ol MXtULeSs. ae atic cece low ciol aete 37 37 
Run over, struck by, or caught be- 

TWOETCALSS 8 Uc guracy aid w cues scien eles 5 431 449 
Derailment of mine cars.............-. 1 if 69 71 
Sliversandisplinters. 9)! A252 3 211 214 
Cras hodten Fae erent oe tine ke ates 112) | aoa 368 
Striking against objects............... Ty bd: ty B52 355 
OSGI DILES stan cick oe tata ok 1 93 94 
P)FOWHO ih i Ds ta Fee A ave deterrent Mb | eet abies 7 
Miners spbtinisis. ccd. dusts ane aires Dy les! ol Ads owas 2 
Miscellaneous, ¢ assscniis. aeaaeue cree 2 1 | 1,074) 1,077 

LOLA IS «ics Mieseee ae eee 59 1129 |9,961 |10,149 


The average time loss caused by accidents 
during the year was 73.06 days in permanent 
and 24.09 in temporary disability cases. The 
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average age of the injured workmen was 34.77 


years, and the average weekly wage was 


$22.88. 

The number of employees within the scope 
of the Act on December 31, 1927, was 4,795. 

The actual rates of assessment for $100 of 
pay-roll for the year in the coal mining in- 
dustry was $3.75, this assessment including 
a rate of 50 cents for mine rescue service. 
Other industries with a comparatively high 
rate of assessment were: Lumbering and log- 
ging, $3.50; 


manufacture of wooden boxes, $3.50; natural 


saw mills and shingle mills, $4; 


or artificial gas, and natural ice operations, 
(with 


blasting), $4; steel building construction less 


$3; road making and street paving 


than four stories, $4; fishing, $3; 
$10. 


The payrolls and numbers of workmen em- 
ployed during 1927 


aeroplane 


fiying, 


are given in the accom- 
panying table: 


PAYROLLS AND NUMBERS EMPLOYED 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ALBERTA IN 1927 


Payrolls 





Industry Number 
employed 
$ cts. 

In and about coal mines.... 13 ,010,451,53 9,145 

Employees of Workmen......... 27,999 70 36 

Stripping pits.. : 581,690 63 378 
Lumbering, planing mills, ‘furni- 

TUTE Sete ty ee eo tikarneenae 3,593,805 82 5,929 
Gravel pits, glass, cement, oil, 

ice, paints and chemicals....... 3,351,770 75 2,707 
Garages, rolling mills, foundries, 

machine shops, farm imple- 

ments.. : 34500,,920 40 2,672 
Grain elevators, flour. milling, 

liquors, abattoirs, soap, etc.. 6,174,859 04 4,239 
Warehousing, cartage, food pro- 

ducts, wearing apparel, laun- 

dries, printing, leather goods, 

retail stores, 6G. Ws. eee ke 13,930,916 10 10,461 
Building and construction, irriga- 

tion, fishing, water trans- 

portation, window cleaning, 

BEC Hind! wee eke. Pia Ree a 5,750,445 59 6,603 
Railway express companies... 405,758 56 284 
Municipalities: #000... Snes. A 5,254,368 50 4,205 
Canadian Pacifie Railway....... 4,298,923 23 3,095 
Canadian National Railway... 2,881,167 69 2,200 
E.D. & B.C. Balen NET 554,770 16 394 
School boards.. EEE 846,095 59 750 
Railwayseyen. cee aoe ee 352,609 05 291 
Employment by Dominion Goy- 

GININGnt: .) wee eee es 500,000 00 500 
Employment by Provincial 

Governments *i.¢. 8s eee aonb ol 2,700 

Totals aah: sonih est 68,543,673 90 56,589 


British Columbia 


The eleventh annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British Colum- 
bia details the operations under the Act 
during 1927. Tabulated summaries include 
the record of all the finalled claims according 
to the class or sub-class of the industry; a 
complete analysis of finalled temporary disa- 
bility claims with reference to the industry 
concerned, the wage loss involved, the average 
length of disability, sex, conjugal _ state, 
nationality and average age of the workmen, 
The causes of accidents with the average cost 
of compensation are also shown. ‘The tables 
also include an analysis of permanent partial 


disability and of total temporary disability 
accidents. 


Extent of Protection to Workmen 


The Act now protects approximately 175,000 
workmen in respect of industrial accidents. 
During the eleven years that the Act has been 
in effect 249,547 accidents have been reported 
under it, and 2,419 of that number proved 
fatal; 5,709 workmen were left permanently 
incapacitated either totally or partially during 
the same period. 

At the end of 1927 there were on the pension- 
list: widows, 580; children (under 16), 972; 


dependent mothers, 110; dependent fathers, 42; 
other dependants, 28; and permanently dis- 
abled workmen, 1,106, making a total of 2,838 
receiving regular allowances. By adding to 
these figures the number of workmen tempor- 
arily disabled at any given time, and also their 
dependants, it will be seen that upwards of 
10,000 people in the Province are relying in 
whole or in part at all times on the compensa- 
tion payable under the Statute. 


An audit of the pay-rolls of all employers 
operating within the scope of the Act discloses 
a steady and healthy development in industry 
from year to year. The adjusted pay-rolls for 
1921 totalled $129,518375; for 1922, $130,592,- 
502; for 1923, $153,548,944; for 1924, $155,410,- 
227; for 1925, $164,216,219; and for 1926, $172,- 
597,260. The audit of all 1927 pay-rells will 
not be completed for several months, but there 
is every indication that they will exceed $175,- 
000,000. 

The number of employing firms engaged in 
industry showed a corresponding increase: 
6,393 were actively in business at the end 
of 1921; 6,524 in 1922; 6,524 in 1923; 6,838 
in 1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 1926; and 
8,243 on December 31st, 1927. Of those 
operating in 1927, no less than 1,563 were 
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employing labour for the first time; 180 
former employers resumed operations. Dur- 
ing 1927, 147 employers had their work- 
men covered by special application. After 
deducting the number of operators discontinu- 
ing business during 1927 there was a net in- 
crease for the year of €30 in the number 
actively operating. 


That the provisions of the Act requiring 
employers to record their operations with the 
Board are being generally complied with is 
evidenced by the fact that out of 30,066 acci- 
dents reported last year it was found that only 
18 occurred to workmen whose employers were 
not registered at the time of accident. 


Accidents and Claims 


Although there was an increase in the num- 
ber of workmen protected under the Act during 
the past year, there was a slight decrease in the 
number of accidents reported, there being 
30,365 in 1926, as compared with 30,066 in 1927. 
Fatal accidents reported in 1927 were 219, as 
compared with 198 in 1926; 213 in 1925; 236 in 
1924; and 268 in 1923. The figures for non- 
fatal accidents are as follows: 29,847 in 1927; 
30,167 in 1926; 27,563 in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; 
and 24,184 in 1923. In addition, there were an- 
nually about 3,000 minor injuries in which first- 
aid men rendered the necessary service. No 
medical attention or time-loss compensation 
was expended in those cases. The accidents 
for 1927 averaged 2,505 per month, or over 100 
for each working-day in the year. Of a total of 
30,066 accidents reported, 12,058 of them re- 
sulted in three days’ time-loss or less. Only 
medical and surgical treatment was paid for in 
those cases. In 15,906 others both time-loss 
compensation and medical treatment were 
paid. 


The industry of lumbering in its various 
branches accounted for 42 per cent of all acci- 
dents; the construction class, 9 per cent; gen- 
eral manufacturing, 8 per cent; coal-mining, 7 
per cent; metal-mining, 6 per cent; navigation 
and stevedoring, 5 per cent; railroading. 5 per 
cent; and all other classes, 18 per cent. The 
fatal accidents were distributed as follows: 
Lumbering, 48 per cent; railroading, 14 per 
cent; coal-mining, 8 per cent; construction, 
6 per cent; metal-mining, 6 per cent; and all 
other classes, 16 per cent. 

That workmen rely on the compensation 
provided under the Act to carry them across 
periods of lay-off due to accident is evidenced 
from the fact that last year 692 of the 30,066 
injured, or less than 4.3 per cent, were shown 
to be in receipt of any other kind of benefits. 
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Seventy per cent of those who met with acci- 
dents gave their allegiance as British or Cana- 
dian, and 51 per cent of all those injured were 
married. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid 


The report asserts that statistical informa- 
tion covering industrial accidents in the prov- 
ince for the past eleven years “is conclusive 
evidence that machinery accidents can be re- 
duced by safety devices.” However, emphasis 
is also placed on the human factor in industry, 
it being stated that “ statistical data prove also 
that beyond a certain point accident preven- 
tion through safety devices alone is impos- 
sible.” The development of a “safety con- 
science” in the individual is regarded as the 
real solution for the major portion of the 
accident problem. It is pointed out that if 
a workman is careful of his own hands, head, 
feet and eyes, and has a “safety conscience,” 
he is rarely a danger to others who work with 
him. The report advises that the dangers of 
the particular task to which a workman is as- 
signed should be fully explained to him, and 
then that there should be a “follow-up” of 
the new employee at his work to disclose 
whether or not the hazards of the job are 
appreciated by him, and if he has a proper 
attitude toward safety generally. Safety work, 
backed to the fullest extent by the manage- 
ment and the foreman, is regarded as being 
particularly effective. 

With reference to first aid, the report stated 
that nearly all employers realize the necessity 
of having readily accessible at all times a first- 
aid service adequate to their requirements. 
It is also observed that there are not now so 
many workmen as there formerly were who 
permit cuts and scratches to become infected. 





Fire Fighters Desire Three-Platoon System 


The Ontario Fire Fighters’ Association held 
their annual convention at Toronto in June. 
It was decided to approach the provincial 
government with a view to securing for fire- 
men in cities of more than 100,000 population 
the three-platoon system, or the equivalent 
of an eight-hour working day. 

W. L. Green, Brantford, was elected first 
vice-president, with J. A. McEwen, Fort 
William, in second vice-president’s chair. 

For the tenth successive time, David H. 
Lamb, Toronto, was elected secretary-treasurer 
by acclamation. 
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CO-OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1927 


HE Co-operative Union of Canada held 
its annual congress at Lloydminster, 
Saskatchewan, during the last week in June. 
A feature of the proceedings was the hearing 
of the report of the United Board or 
National Executive of the Union, which 
recorded great. increases in the volume of sales 
and surplus during the past twelve months. 
The report (which is given in full in the 
Canadian Co-operator, July, 1928) notes that 
“although the movement in Canada is small, 
it is wide-spread and fairly representative of 
people engaged in our important industries, 
the index of whose purchasing power is pro- 
vided by our consumers’ Clo-operative Soci- 
eties. The aggregate sales of the reporting 
consumers’ Societies for the year 1927 were 
$4,481 ,574.72, an increase over the total of the 
previous year of $1,123,412.61, or by 33.45 
per cenit. Adding thereto the distributive 
tumover, $2,312,218, of United Grain Growers, 
Limited, which is primarily, and for the much 
greater part a marketing institution the total 
reported sales of merchandise in the organ- 
ized movement for 1927 were $6,793),792..72. 
The share capital of the reporting consumers’ 
Societies is $488,297.70, an increase of $53,- 
475.20. The net trading surplus (commonly 
called “ profit”) realized by the reporting 
consumers’ Societies was $283,777.22, compared 
with $230,534.74, an imcrease of $53,242.48. 
Had the same been available for distribution 
in proportion to share capital investment as 
in capitalist undertakings, instead of the 
greater part being returned to consumers in 
proportion to their purchases, it would have 
shown a return of 58.12 per cent, compared 
with 53.02 per cent, for 1926 and 44.55 per 
cent for 1925, 

“Sixteen Societies, compared with fourteen 
in the previous year, paid purchase dividends 
ranging from 3 per cent to 11 per cent, but 
one large Society which paid 3 per cent 
omitted to report the aggregate amount, the 
total distributed by the fifteen others amount- 
ing to $227,733.65, the total for the previous 
year being $165,062.07, the same Society not 
quoting the amount distributed. The ag- 
gregate membership of the twenty-four con- 
sumers’ Societies was 8,914, an increase of 
1,110, but including that of the marketing 
Society, 35,000, the total for the organized 
movement is 43,914. 


“Tt is worthy of note that since the Union 
was inaugurated nineteen years ago there has 
been a fundamental change in the type of the 
Societies in affiliation with it. Six Societies 
which reported the results of their trading 
operations for 1909 were all composed of 
workingmen. In the year under review six- 
teen were rural and six urban Societies, one 
Society is composed of farmers and fishermen 
and two cater to a considerable extent to the 
needs of both farmers and workingmen. 
Other farmers’ societies established in com- 
munities of any considerable size no doubt 
also do a substantial business with towns- 
people. 


Ceniralized Distribution 


The report contains the following note on 
the “sinister trend in distribution”: During the 
past three or four years in succession, your 
Board in its report has remarked on the rapid 
advance made in the centralization of dis- 
tributive merchandizing in Canada, under the 
control and for the profit of a few financial 
groups. This sinister trend has continued, 
and notably during the present year. Not 
only are capitalistic chain store corporations 
extending their domination over distribution 
in every direction, butt one private and family 
conporation, which was already the most im- 
portant distributor, has extended its opera- 
tions throughout the country, purchasing in 
one transaction no less than twenity-one de- 
partment stores in as many cities and towns 
of Ontario and Quebec. Independent whole- 
salers and retailers are grouping to meet such 
highly organized competition. Manufacturers 
will be forced to amalgamate, as, indeed, 
they, too, are steadily doing, to meet condi- 
tions created by a greatly reduced number 
of their customers, and the consequent grow- 
img power of these huge distributive concerns 
to dictate policies and prices to producers. It 
seems only a question of time when the 
quality, nature and prices of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life will be -determined 
by a few groups of financiers unless the con- 
sumers can be awakened to a sense of their 
peril, and induced, on an extensive scale, to 
avoid the same by the organization of con- 
sumers’ retail and wholesale, and eventually 
productive Societies. 
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British Co-operative Congress 


At the recent 60 annual Congress of dele- 
gates from Co-operative Societies in the 
United Kingdom, held at West Hartlepool, 
the president, Mr. A. Whitehead, advocated 
a determined effort to reduce the number of 
uneconomic, undeveloped and unprogressive 
societies by a series of bold amalgamations 
effected within definite periods of five years, 
and suggested as a first step, the appointment 
of a special committee to survey the move- 
ment and ascertain the facts. The Congress 
subsequently adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that a committee with this object 
should be set up. 

A report of a committee of enquiry into 
municipal trading set up by the Co-operative 
Union in 1927 was considered and accepted. 
This report recommended that, “in relation 


to the distributive trades the policy of de- 
velopment by co-operative societies offers the 
most practical and satisfactory way of ex- 
tending collectivist principles im meeting the 
needs of the community,” and urged co- 
operative societies to extend their distributive 
trade and to sell as near cost as possible. The 
recommendations of the committee are to be 
communicated to the Labour Party with a 
view to their discussion anid the securing of 
an understanding with that Party. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the 
Union to request the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society to undertake retail trade in areas 
where present facilities ‘are mot (|sufficient. 
Other resolutions dealt with extensions of the 
educational work of the movement, and the 
representation of societies at the Congress. 


Profit Sharing in Great Britain in 1927 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette in 
its issue for June, gives the results obtained 
from inquiries recently made by the Depart- 
ment as to the operation, in 1927, of schemes 
of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership 
known to have been in existence in that year. 
The figures relate only to definite schemes 
under which employees participate in profits 
on some pre-arranged basis; schemes consist- 
ing in the giving of bonusey or gratuities at 
the direction of the employer, without any 
specified basis, and schemes providing for 
bonuses which depend only on output, sales, 
etc., and not on profits, are excluded from 
these statistics. The total number of under- 
takings of all kinds known to have been 
practising profit-sharing at the end of 1927, 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, was 
440. 

The most prevalent type of scheme is the 
simple arrangement under which a cash bonus 
is paid to employees, the amount of the bonus 
representing a specified proportion of the net 
profits or of the profit remaining after a fixed 
minimum rate of interest or dividend has been 
paid on capital; in some cases the bonus is 
a sum which automatically rises or falls with 
the rate of dividend on the capital. In the 
gas companies’ schemes the bonus usually 
takes the form of a percentage on wages vary- 
ing inversely with the price charged for gas, 
which itself usually regulates the rate of 
dividend payable on capital; but in a number 
of the more recent gas companies’ schemes 
the bonus varies directly with the rate of 
dividend on capital, or is a fixed percentage 
of the amount paid in such dividends. 


Schemes which encourage employees to 
acquire shares or other capital in the under- 
takings with which they are connected, and 
in this and in other ways to obtain some 
share in the control of the business, are 
frequently referred to under the description 
of “co-partnership.” Among the 297 existing 
schemes included in the statistics there are 125 
which provide for some form of shareholding 
by employees, while of the 277 defunct 
schemes, 45 provided such arrangements. 


The average amount of bonus paid in 1927 
was a little below the level of the previous 
year. As in 1926, in about one-quarter of the 
total number of schemes for which returns 
were received, no bonus was available owing 
to insufficient profits having been made. In- 
deed, in each of the past seven years a 
considerable proportion—ranging from  one- 
fifth to one-third—of all the schemes covered 
have failed to yield a bonus. In 1927, and 
also in 1926, the highest amount of bonus 
was paid in the small group averaging £26 
per head in 1927 and nearly £24 in 1926. A 
high rate of bonus was paid by firms engaged 
in merchanting and dealing, and the next 
highest rate by undertakings engaged in paper 
manufacture, printing, bookbinding, ete.; for 
the few agricultural schemes the bonuses paid 
were almost negligible. 


Co-operative Societies 


At the end of 1927, 150 co-operative socie- 
ties were known to the Department to have 
in operation definite profit-sharing systems. 
About 28,000 workpeople are employed by the 
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150 societies mentioned above, and over 
26,000 of these workpeople participated, or 
were entitled to participate, in the schemes. 
Thus, in contrast with many schemes in 
ordinary businesses, profit-sharing when prac- 
tised by co-operative societies applies in 
nearly all cases to virtually the whole of the 
workers employed. 

The schemes adopted by the majority of 
productive societies provide for a_ specified 
proportion of the profits to be set aside for 
the workers, but in a number of cases the 
employees receive a bonus on wages at a 
rate which varies with the rate of dividend 
declared in the customers’ purchases. A large 
proportion of the schemes in the productive 
societies are of the co-partnership type; of 
the 49 schemes, 9 provide that the employees’ 
bonuses are to be wholly retained for invest- 
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ment in the society’s share capital, while 26 
schemes provide for the whole bonus to be 
so retained until the employee has to his 
credit a stated amount of capital. In the 
case of four other societies some part of the 
bonus is similarly retained for investment; 
and in three cases, the whole or part of the 
bonus is used for provident, etc., purposes; 
thus in the case of only 7 of these 49 societies 
is the bonus paid out wholly in cash. 

The co-partnership type of scheme is prac- 
tically non-existent in the retail distributive 
Societies, bonuses being almost invariably paid 
out in cash. These bonuses, when averaged, 
show a steady increase throughout the period 
1923-1927, and are in marked contrast with 
the results of the agricultural societies, the 
average for which fell steadily throughout this 
period. 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada 
was held at New Orleans, Louisiana, on May 
21-24, 1928. Among other resolutions the con- 
vention decided to urge upon the American 
Engineering Standards Association the neces- 
sity for a complete building code. It was 
suggested that such a code might be prepared 
in instalments; first, a code covering structural 
steel construction; second, a brick building 
code;: third, a carpentry building code; fourth, 
a demolition code; and so on through the list 
of codes by piece-meal until such time as it 
is possible to bring them together under a 
general construction code. 


The convention proposed that a fuller 
classification of female employees should be 
made in the United States census of occupa- 
tions. The preamble to this resolution stated 
that the census of occupations of 1920 shows 
that at that time women constituted one- 
fifth of all persons gainfully employed; that 
the gainfully employed women constituted 
one-fifth of all females 10 years of age and 
over; that one in eleven of all women married 
and hving with husbands were gainfully em- 
ployed, while there is reason to believe that 
women now form a greater proportion of all 
workers than in 1920; that two-fifths of the 
working women are or have been married; that 
the surroundings of the women of this genera- 
tion are a large determinant in the healthy 
development of the next generation and that 
therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
scientific studies be made of the effects of 


the conditions of their employment upon their 
family life and the welfare of their children; 
and that it is impossible to study, from the 
census of occupations, the occupational dis- 
tribution of mothers or the extent to which 
they are employed, since the present classi- 
fication includes widowed or divorced women 
with single women. 

It was suggested that the following separate 
sex classifications should be made in the 
census of manufactures of 1929:—(1) Males 
and females 16 years of age and over. (2) 
Males and females under 16 years of age; 
and also that the following separate classi- 
fication be made in the census of occupations 
of 1930:—(1) Married women living with 
husband; (2) Women widowed, divorced or 
otherwise separated; (3) Single women; (4) 
Women whose status is not reported. 

The attention of State legislatures and of 
organizations concerned was called to the fact 
that the next census will offer an opportunity 
to secure the following types of information: 
First, the extent to which mothers of children 
under 14 are employed and the number and 
the ages of such children; and second, the 
employment status and the occupations of the 
husbands of occupied women. 


The following officers were elected to serve 
during the ensuing year: 


President, Dr. Andrew F. McBride, com- 
missioner, Department of Labour, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Ist vice-president, Maud Swett, field 
director, of Bureau of Woman and Child 
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Labour, Industrial Commission, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

2nd vice-president, James H. H. Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

3rd _ vice-president, W. A. Rooksbery, com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labour and Statistics, 


Little Roek, Arkansas. 
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4th vice-president, E. Leroy Sweetser, com- 
missioner, Department of Labour and Indus- 
tries, Boston, Mass. 

5th vice-president, Dr. Eugene B. Patton, 
director, Bureau of Statistics and Information, 
Department of Labour, New York. 

The convention will meet in 1929 in 
Toronto, Ontario, probably in May or June. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Contributed by Frank G. Pedley, M.D., of the Industrial Clinic, McGill University, Montreal 


S a part of the Department of Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine of 
McGill University a Division of Industrial 
Hygiene was created in 1927. This was done 
in recognition of the fact that adult health 
had to a large extent been neglected in the 
public health program and that if this neglect 
were to be corrected industry offered the 
logical approach to the adult population. 

The program of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene is as follows:—(1) Teaching in the 
medical faculty, school of graduate nurses, and 
school of social work; (2) Operation of the 
industrial clinic at the Montreal General 
Hospital; (3) Supervision of several local in- 
dustrial medical services; (4) Research. 

1. Teaching in the Medical Faculty in 1928 
consisted of six lectures to the third year 
students. In the School of Graduate Nurses 
a course of 12 lectures was given to a group 
of public health nurses. In the School of 
Social Work three lectures were given. In 
addition to these lectures field visits were ar- 
ranged to various plants in Montreal and an 
extension course to physicians interested in In- 
dustrial Hygiene was offered. Eighteen 
physicians enrolled in this course, 24 lectures 
were given and a number of visits were made 
to manufacturing concerns. 

2. The industrial clinic at the Montreal 
General Hospital was established in October, 
1927, for the purpose of investigating and 
treating cases of occupational diseases. Each 
case of occupational disease is used as an 
approach to the industrial concern from which 
it comes, and advice is given when requested 
as to the best means of preventing further 
cases. 

3. The prevention of occupational disease is 
of course a small part of the programme of 
industrial hygiene. Chemical poisoning is 
actually a very minor cause of industrial ill 
health. Industrial workers suffer for the most 
part from the same diseases as other people 
and, unfortunately, for the prevention of these 
diseases of adult life there are no sharply 


defined methods such as we have for some of 
the infectious diseases. It is believed that the 
principle weapon we have to combat the 
mortality from diseases of later life is that 
of periodic examination. The ideal situation 
is, of course, for each individual to submit him- 
self to an examination by a competent 
physician once a year or possibly once every 
two years. In this way errors in living and 
early organic defects may be discovered and 
often corrected. However, although the dental 
profession has been quite successful in spread- 
ing such a doctrine with respect to the teeth, 
the medical profession has not achieved equal 
success in convincing the public of the advisa- 
bility of periodic examinations. Furthermore 
the average industrial worker is not in a 
position to pay for an adequate examination; 
his modest budget does not include any 
extras at all. For these reasons the principal 
field for the performance of any considerable 
number of periodic examinations is industry. 

The industrial clinic offers to any industry 
at cost a medical service to carry on any or 
all of the following activities: 

1, Examination of all new employees prior 

to employment. 

2. Treatment of industrial accidents. 

3. Diagnosis and first aid treatment of disa- 

bilities at the plant dispensary. 

4. Periodic examinations of the permanent 

employees. 

5. Visiting nurse service to sick absentees. 

6. Plant inspection and education. 

The activities outlined above are all carried on 
at the plant. Such a service is at once of 
benefit to employer and employee. Health is 
naturally of mutual advantage since it ensures 
increased production to the one and increased 
wages to the other. A number of these medical 
services are now in operation in Montreal. 

4. Research problems have not yet been 
undertaken. There are several industries 
which are peculiarly Canadian, and it is hoped 
that these will be studied from the standpoint 
of their effect on health in the near future. 
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GETTING RESULTS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Paper by Mr. A. C. Tagge, President, Canada Cement Co. Limited, Montreal, read before the 
Safety Convention at Hamilton, Ontario, May, 1928* 


HEN I first had to do with the operation 

of a cement plant some twenty-Seven 

or twenty-eight years ago, we heard very little 
about safety. To be sure, we guarded our 
machinery as well as we could, or as much as 
we thought it was practicable to do; we put up 
warning signs at dangerous places; we cau- 
troned new employees about dangerous prac- 
tices, and any operations that we found to be 
particularly hazardous. | But that was about 
all we did, and we did not realize that much 
more could be done. We had always had 
accidents. We expected that we would always 
have them. We looked upon them as more or 
less inevitable. Employers did not, at that 
time, generally recognize any responsibility 
for accidents occurring in their work unless 
those accidents were brought about by some 
defect in their machinery or equipment, or 
by the fault of some other employee. The 
workman was supposed to take chances on the 
ordinary hazards of his occupation; and if he 
met with an accident in the course of it, he 
was expected to bear the loss due to that acci- 


dent. Of course, it is true that many employ- . 


ers—perhaps most employers—did not live 
strictly up to what they considered their legal 
rights in this matter, but were in the habit of 
paying medical and hospital charges, and usu- 
ally half pay for time lost. This was done, 
however, as a matter of compassion, or of 
policy, and not because of any recognized 
obligation. In the case of a fatal accident, or 
a serious permanent disability, the case was 
usually looked into with reference to its legal 
aspect. If circumstances were such that it 
seemed that the courts would be likely to 
assess damages against the employer, he en- 
deavoured to get a settlement on the best basis 
possible. If, on the other hand, his skirts 
seemed to be clear, he might let the case take 
its course, in the courts, or possibly make a 
compassionate settlement. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


This was about the state of affairs in the 
cement industry, and I should imagine in a 
good many other industries, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when a new element ap- 
peared in the situation. We began to hear the 
claim made that the employer should bear the 
cost, or the loss, or at least a part of the loss 


*A report of this convention, held under the 
auspices of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario, was given in the last 
issue of the (LABOUR GAZETTE, page 609. 


due to an accident,. regardless of whether he 
was at fault or not. It was argued that, in 
hiring a man, we had no right to expect that 
he would always function 100 per cent perfect; 
that we must expect him sometimes to do 
careless things, and sometimes to do foolish 
things, and to have accidents on that account; 
and that knowing these things we should share 
part of the responsibility and bear a part of 
the cost. Naturally this doctrine was not re- 
ceived with favour by employers generally; 
but it made headway in public opinion and 
found expression in the enactment of Work- 
men’s Compensation laws. There was a good 
deal of opposition to these at first and there is 
still a good deal of difference of opinion as to 
details in regard to them, but the principle 
upon which they were founded is now generally 
recognized, and they are in force practically all 
over this continent. 


Necessity for Accident Prevention 


At this time, the cement industry in general 
had a pretty bad accident record—(we should 
consider it very bad now) and even under the 
old system; the cost of accidents was a con- 
siderable expense. It was realized at once by 
the leaders of the industry that, with the com- 
ing into effect of Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, the cost to the industry was going to be 
greatly increased, in fact, it might become a 
very serious burden. It was recognized that 
something must be done to decrease the num- 
ber of accidents. In 1911, the Portland 
Cement Association, which comprised within 
its membership practically all the manufac- 
turers of Portland cement on the continent, 
appointed a special committee to consider this 
matter and see if some means could not be 
devised whereby the number and cost of acci- 
dents could be reduced. The report of this 
committee Jed to the appointment of a perma- 
nent committee of the association known as 
the Committee on Accident Prevention and 
Insurance; and upon this committee was put 
the task of reducing the number of accidents. 
The committee soon realized that, if it was to 
attack this problem intelligently and with any 
hope of an effective solution, it needed more 
information than was then available, and an 
accident report form was gotten up very simi- 
lar to the kind that is now in general use. 
This was sent out to the member companies 
with the request that, for every accident, one 
of these reports be sent in. This was not re- 
ceived with favour at first by all the com- 
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panies, but a very large proportion sent in 
their reports, and I may say to-day that they 
are practically all sending in reports, because 
they have come to realize that it is for the 
common good. The committee also engaged 
the services of experts from an inspection 


bureau to inspect the plants and to make - 


recommendations as to what could be done to 
improve them from the standpoint of accident 
hazard. It was then the general belief that the 
two main items in any accident prevention 
program were safeguards and the doing away 
with what we considered dangerous practices, 
and it was toward these that the efforts of 
the committee were directed. After a time, 
the association appointed its own Accident 
Prevention Bureau, with a paid manager and 
staff, and this Bureau carried on in very much 
the same way that the independent experts 
had done before and with the same ideas. 


The Foundation of Safety Work 


It was found, however, that after several 
years of this work, there were just about as 
many accidents as ever, and the work did not 
seem to be getting anywhere. The reports, of 
which a large number had by this time come 
in, were tabulated and analysed. The first 
analysis that was made of them was with refer- 
ence to causes of accidents in the industry, 
and it was found, to the surprise of the com- 
mittee, that only 22 per cent of all the acci- 
dents that were shown by those reports could 
be attributed to lack of mechanical safeguards, 
and that the majority of the others were due 
to lack of care. Now that does not surprise 
us to-day, but at that time, only eleven or 
twelve years ago, it was a new one to our 
committee, and squarely put before us the fact 
that our main work was not safeguards and 
prevention of what we called unsafe practices, 
but was to train the workers to be more care- 
ful. We now know that the recognition of this 
fact was a great step in advance, in fact, the 
foundation upon which successful accident 
work was to be built; but it was not so 
recognized at that time. It was looked upon 
merely as a rather discouraging fact. We 
knew that men were careless, even where 
their own safety was concerned—always had 
been, probably always would be—and there 
did not seem to be very much hope of making 
them otherwise. Fortunately, however, there 
were a few who had vision, who were optimists, 
and who believed that something could be 
done in the way of educating workers in 
habits of safety, and these men went to work 
to test out their belief. 

It was pioneer work; there was very little 
to guide them and they were sometimes dis- 
couraged, but they made progress sufficient 
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to convince themselves and gradually to con- 
vince others. We all know now the devices 
and schemes they used to get men interested in 
safety, and to keep them interested—safety 
committees, inter-departmental competitions, 
inter-plant competitions, bulletin boards, plant 
publications, no-accident months, and a. host 
of others. We know also that these things 
have produced results, and that there is now 
no longer any question but that these men 
were on the right track. 


Experience at Port Colborne 


Now I am not going to give you a lot 
of facts and figures, but I have two or three 
facts taken from our own industry which I 
should like to give you. I am afraid they 
will be an old story to many of you, but 
they are striking figures, and I will risk giv- 
ing them. The first one—we will start not 
far away—down at Port Colborne we have a 
cement plant. Up to seven or eight years 
ago, the accident record of that plant was 
bad, and it was getting worse. We were feel- 
ing about for some way to improve the situ- 
ation, but we did not know just what to do. 
All our old methods had failed. About that 
time, that was in 1921, Mr. Jacobson, then 
manager of the Accident Prevention Bureau 
of the Cement Association, came along with 
a proposition that we try to put across a 
‘“No-accident month” at that plant. We had 
never had a month free from accident there 
-—as a matter of fact I don’t think we had 
ever had a month free from accident at any 
of our plants. It seemed a pretty hard thing 
to do, but we didn’t know what else to do, 
and as this offered some hope we decided 
to try it. A campaign was organized, plant 
committees were appointed, they had meet- 
ings, and they had the usual preliminaries to 
a campaign. They started it off; they worked 
nobly; but they missed it. They had an 
accident that month. They had the next 
month, too, and the next month and the 
next; but they were making improvement 
sufficient to encourage them to go ahead. 
Karly the next year, they got one month free 
from accident; and encouraged by this, they 
went ahead and got four more months free 
from accident that year. That was in 1922. 
That made five months in 1922; in 1923 they 
again got five months; in 1924 they got nine 
months free from accidents; and in 1925 they 
boldly started out to get a whole year free 
from accident. That was an unprecedented 
thing. J think there were very few, besides 
the enthusiasts at that plant, who believed it 
could be done but they were encouraged to 
go ahead and try it, and, gentlemen, they 
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made it! A whole year free from accident! 
Just think of it! Only four years before, 
they had been unable to get a single month 
free from accident. I may say, too, in pass- 
ing that to the employees of that plant be- 
long, I believe, the distinction and honour of 
being the very first to propose such a bold 
thing as a whole year free from industrial 
accident. 


Other Plants 


Now that is one of the results, but it 
applies to just one plant. I am going to 
give you some figures now for five plants 
to show you what the average plant can do. 
I have taken the figures from five of our 
plants, not because those are the best ones, 
but simply because we have continuous 
operating and accident records for those 
plants, covering the period from 1920 to 1927. 
In 1920, the accident frequency at those 
plants—the number of accidents per one 
hundred thousand man hours—was 17:92. In 
1927, it was 4:45; a reduction of almost 
exactly 75 per cent in eight years. Now, 
some of you gentlemen may think those 
figures are high. I am not giving them as the 
very best in industry. We do not claim that. 
The cement industry has been looked upon 
as rather hazardous. I am giving them to 
you simply to show the gains that have been 
made by these methods of accident preven- 
tion. 


Safety Trophies 


A third fact is of interest. In 1922, the 
Portland Cement Association, in order to 
stimulate accident prevention activities and 
competition, offered a safety trophy to be 
awarded each year to the plant in the in- 
dustry which had the best safety record for 
that year; that record being based upon the 
smallest number of days lost per one hundred 
thousand man hours work. The first year of 
the competition, 1923, the trophy was won 
by a plant down in Texas, with a record of 
3°6 days lost per one hundred thousand man 
hours. Next year, a plant in Indiana got it, 
with a record of 1:5 days lost per one hundred 
thousand man hours. You see they cut 
the other fellow’s record in two; and moreover, 
there were six plants that year that had a bet- 
ter record than the winner the previous year. 
That was in 1924. In 1925, two plants were 
through without any accidents, one of them 
being the plant at Port Colborne. In 1926, 
again two plants went through without any 
accidents, In 1927, there were ten of them. 
Ten plants in the Cement Association that 
went through the whole year without a single 
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lost time accident. Now that is a marvelous 
record, when you consider that only a few 
years before we had not been able to get a 
“No accident month.” 


Co-operation 


Now these, together with a multitude of 
other similar facts, seem to me to show con- 
clusively that industrial accidents can be re- 
duced to almost nil. When we think of what 
it would mean if we could eliminate all in- 
dustrial accidents, or even 75 per cent of them, 
I am sure that no one can be indifferent to 
this work, The foreman, or the superintend- 
ent, or the manager, or the common labourer, 
—anyone that, by his efforts, contributes to 
this work must feel a satisfaction in it that 
is beyond the power of money to pay for. 


But we do not need to be humanitarians or 
philantropists to be enthusiastic about safety 
work. From the purely selfish standpoint of 
dollars and cents, it pays its own way. I be- 
lieve that, in every case, where intelligent, 
systematic safety work has been carried on the 
direct saving in accident cost is much more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of the work that 
has brought about this result. I told you 
that, at five of our plants, there had been a 
reduction of 75 per cent in accidents from 
1920 to 1927. I want to tell you also that the 
reduction in cost of accidents at those plants 
for that same period, that is, the amount of 
compensation paid to the injured man plus 
medical charges, was 87-4 per cent. That 
looks as though it paid, doesn’t it? It certainly 
does pay in dollars and cents, 


This work pays from the humanitarian 
standpoint, it pays from the dollars and cents 
standpoint, but there are other things to its 
credit. As safety work progresses, we find that 
a plant becomes cleaner and more orderly; 
the workmen take more interest in their work, 
and in each other; there is a reduced labour 
turnover; and there grows up in the organiza- 
tion a spirit of co-operation and loyalty that 
is of immense value. Gentlemen, these are 
some of the results of safety work. There are 
others you will think of yourselves, and there 
are a lot of them that I think none of us have 
ever yet dreamed of. 


What is it about this safety work that pro- 
duces such marvelous results? I am not rash 
enough to attempt any complete answer to 
that question; but there is one element in it 
that I can see very plainly, and that is, our 
old, much-talked of and hoped-for ideal, “Co- 
Operation.” This safety work requires the 
highest type of co-operation. We have got to 
have co-operation between employer and em- 
ployee. You cannot expect the employee to 
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do it all. The employer has got to do his 
share. He has got to show his interest. He 
has got to be an enthusiast for safety work, if 
he expects his men to be enthusiastic for it. 
Then, among the men themselves, there has 
got to be the highest type of co-operation. 
Take these safety campaigns, these “No Accid- 
ent Month” campaigns we had, It is not the 
average that counts; the slackness of one man 
eannot be covered up by the good work of the 
rest of them. Every fellow has got to make a 
perfect score. If one man fails, he spoils the 
record of the whole lot. What is the result? 
The result is this: That every man is looking 
out, not only for himself, but for his neighbour 
also, and there gradually develops a spirit of 
interest in his neighbour which shows itself in 
many other ways—in athletics, club activities, 
in social affairs—all of which tend to weld the 
organization together into one homogeneous 
co-operating whole. Is that worth anything? 
You gentlemen engaged in industrial work 
know what such things are worth, 

I want to give you one more item about 
those five plants, and that is that there has 
been not only a reduction of the number of 


accidents and a reduction in the cost of acci- } 


dents, but there has been a large increase in 
the labour efficiency. In the period from 1920 


to 1927, at those five plants, there has been an 
increase in labour efficiency, as measured by 
production per man hour of labour, of 86 per 
cent. Now look at that, gentlemen. A 75 per 
cent decrease in accidents, 87-4 per cent de- 
crease in cost of accidents, 86 per cent increase 
in production per man hour of labour. Is 
there any connection between those figures? I 
leave it to you, as intelligent men, to answer 
that question. 

There are some things we can think about 
and dream about. I sometimes wonder whe- 
ther, in this accident prevention work, we have 
not stumbled across a bigger thing than any of 
us realize; whether the team work that has 
been shown in this work could not be directed 
by wise leadership into other lines and whether 
it would not produce results equally marvel- 
ous. Suppose we could get the co-operation 
that has been shown in this work directed into 
political or social affairs, what it would do! 
Gentlemen, it may be a dream, but I believe 
there are tremendous possibilities in this work 
greater than any of us have realized. We 
started it merely to prevent accidents, We 
have done a great deal more, and we are just 
beginning to find out what it can do. I am 
sure that any man engaged in it may well be 
proud to have had a part in it. 





MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1927 


A CCORDING to a bulletin issued recently 
by the Ontario Department of Mines, 
247 accidents at the mines, metallurgical 
works, quarries, clay, sand, and gravel pits 
regulated by the Mining Act, 1927, were 
reported to the Department during 1927 and 
up to January 15, 1928. Thirty-three of 
these accidents resulted in the death of thirty- 
three men. This is an increase over the 
previous year of one man killed. The report, 
however, shows a rate of 2-1 fatal accidents 
per thousand men employed, which is a lower 
rate than any preceding year since 1918. 
There were 153 non-fatal accidents per thou- 
sand men employed, which shows a decrease 
of eight from 1926. The rate of accidents 
followed by infection decreased from 11 per 
cent in 1926 to 8-3 per cent in 1927 
The distribution of the accidents during 1927 
was as follows: 























Non- 
T istribution Fatal | fatal | Total 
Mines, underground............... 19} 1,554 1,573 
IMEROS SUIACOr acy kat hea oe 4 471 475 
Metallurgical works............... 3 130 133 
SVUATTICN Sy ewy Wit Ge So) ha 3 228 231 
Clay, sand, and gravel pits........ 4 61 65 
NOTA N saate ue Late ee 33 | 2,444 2,477 


LE PE a 8 i ARR Lac MOR ES ACESS Soli 
66046—43 


Fatal Accidenis—-A classification of the 
fatalities according to industry shows that of 
the 33 fatal accidents, 12 were charged to 
gold mines and mills; 6 to nickel mines and 
metallurgical works; 4 to quarries; 3 each 
to lead mines, silver mines and _ refineries, 
clay, sand and gravel pits; 1 each to graphite 
mines and feldspar mines. 

An analysis of the fatalities at mines indi- 
cated that during 1927 26 per cent of the 
accidents were attributed to fall of ground, 
the remaining causes being as follows: surface, 
21-7 per cent; shaft accidents, 21-3 per cent; 
run of ore or rock, 17-4 per cent; miscel- 
laneous underground, 8:69 per cent; explo- 
sives, 4°3 per cent. 


Workmen’s Compensation Rates—The as- 
sessment per $100 of payroll made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is based on 
the actual cost of the accidents occuring in 
each class during the previous year, and there- 
by shows the accident hazard of each class. 
This accident hazard is indicated in the 
accompanying table of compensation rates for 
the years 1924 to 1927 inclusive. 
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COMPENSATION RATES IN ONTARIO MINING INDUSTRY, 1924 TO 1927 








Schedule 


DLLVGr AMINING eee. pe sie HA a GH PHT o tials Ses yess 
Treatment of ores, with heat, in a silver-mining industry...... 
Treatment of ores, without heat, in a silver-mining industry... 


Goldvmining occa cc oo eee eee ta coe ate Yank ee eae Ree a 
Treatment of ores, with heat, in a gold-mining industry........ 
Treatment of ores, without heat, in a gold-mining industry.... 
Nickel or niekel-copper Mining...) 05 eee eee seer eees Ka 
Treatment of ores, with heat, in a nickel or nickel-copper mining industry......... 
Trestment of ores, without heat, in a nickle or nickel-copper mining industry...... 


Mining N.O.S 


Treatment of ores or minerals, with heat, in an industry in this group............. 
Treatment of ores or minerals, without heat, in an industry in this group.......... 
Tron smelting as a business.) 5. canon toes eee Came anes s 


Treatment of ores or minerals, with heat, n.o.s., as a business 


Treatment of ores or minerals, without heat, n.o.s., as & business............-...-. 
Refining of niekel!, asa DUSINESSst). (As. ncanddeeeees etc one es 
Sand) shale; clays on eravelupits.icsa: themes faeen era ee ieee 
Quarries, as a business; stone crushing...............---200003: 


Pe ee ee ee 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
Adjusted | Adjusted | Adjusted Pro- 

visional 

$ Cts. $3) cts. o. cts: % Jets. 

Rees Ste cto hy, sees 2 40 3 00 3 00 3 00 
< L, o eho Pahoa tes 1 20 1 50 1 50 1 50 
Pe ot Aen toe 0 60 0 75 0 75 0 75 
gi mtiae abreast moire 4 00 3 00 4 00 4 00 
+ eee etlele Cre Rae she 2 00 1 50 1 50 1 50 
FR Mb ORES ote Cel he 0 90 0 75 1 00 1 00 
Pee APNG Scape. 2 aa Ee 4 00 4 00 4 00 4 00 
2 00 2 00 2 00 2 00 

0 90 0 90 0 90 0 90 

BE Deda helo Ste eS 2 40 4 00 4 00 4 00 
1 20 2 00 2 00 2 00 

0 60 0 90 0 90 0 90 

sige Oe ee ah neha: REN 2 00 1 50 2 00 2 00 
Be AAT SuSE Ce 2 50 1 50 1 50 1 50 
0 60 0 50 0 50 0 50 

ables eats Oe Ie 2 50 2 00 2 00 2 00 
ie dee bikie aves Seer 3 50 3 50 4 50 4 50 
JSS 2 ue ee «Mee 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 





Non-fatal Accidents—Of the total of 2,444 
non-fatal accidents in 1927, 2,025 occurred 
at mines, the allocation of the remainder being 
as follows: metallurgical works, 130; quarries, 
228; clay, sand and gravel pits, 61; fatal 
and non-fatal accidents with cage, skip or 
bucket totalled 29. 


The causes of the 2,025 non-fatal accidents 
at mines are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


CAUSES OF NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS AT MINES IN 
ONTARIO TURING 1927 





Cause Surface | Under- Total 
ground 
Rock or ore while working 

abfaceor Chuversssek . (44.) a. saat 427 427 
Malliol personsiss sid... neste 81 171 252 
Falling objects.............% 69 121 190 
Fall of rock or ore from face, 

WHS OR DACK cls. ceo cites Ailtsseaieuis oe 133 133 
Chgchaehscuhige ee ee Sek, 13 164 177 
TLANGCOOIS tc a1 cele tak vedere 67 60 127 
Nails or splinters............ 40 66 106 
Flying objects, sledging, etc. 20 70 90 
Crushed between two objects 40 73 113 
Strain while lifting.......... 26 53 79 
Erilling machimese.c.. 2 ceases ee 88 88 
Running into or striking 

against objects............ 8 36 44 
MACHINERY: ci5 6 sine | hates 49 5 54 
Cage, skip, or bucket....... 2 32 34 
Fall down shaft, winze, raise, 

OGLISUGDOL. wows e oe sete ont ae one ee 27 27 
HIXplOSIVER Les tuk nee ee 3 20 23 
LEA Eg Ls ae GNM esi! hes pen ee eee 11 
CCETICIEY alte at ree Biltocmahine: 8 
Poisoning from cyanide, mer- 

CUIN OLC hi chun an mah uwne Pe ae 8 
Explosion of carbide......... Bet yee 8 
Unclassified . 2.030)..)ach se 18 8 26 

Totaleteucn cee 471 1,554 2,025 


During 1927 there were 15,311 persons em- 
ployed in mines, metallurgical works, quarries, 
gravel, sand and clay pits—an increase of 
2,311 over 1926. 


The records show that infection followed in 
203 cases out of a total of 2,444 non-fatal 
accidents in 1927, 

Included in the bulletin is a detailed report 
of the collapse of the workings at the Worth- 
ington Mine on October 4, 1927, when the 
mine powerhouse and 400 feet of the tracks 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Sud- 
bury to Sault Ste. Marie were carried down. 

The safety work of various companies is 
also dealt with in the report, which notes 
that there were a number of prosecutions for 
infractions of the Mining Act. 


During the month of June, 1928, there were 
1,231 accidents reported! to the Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, including 
three fatalities, 


By an order issued under the authority of 
the Public Service Act (Alberta) the admin- 
istration of the Coal ‘Miners’ Wages Security 
Act (chapter 46 of the Statutes of Alberta, 
1928) was assigned to the president of the 
Executive Council. The provisions of the 
new Act were outlined in the last issue of 
the Lanour Gazerre (page 582). 


A statement of the reasons advanced by 
the employees of a prominent manufactur- 
ing company in the United States for request- 
ing loans from the company’s ‘credit union 
shows that nearly one-third of the loans were 
for the purchase of coal, Reasons relating to 
the maintenance of health accounted for 20 
per cent of the loans; 12 per cent was grouped 
under the heading of purchase and mainten- 
ance of homes; and 9 per cent was to meet 
household expenses. Comparatively few loans 
were made for the purchase of so-called 
luxuries. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


HE thirteenth regular and the fifth 
triennial convention of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, from May 14 to 
24. Among those who addressed the dele- 
gates were the Hon. James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Labour, and Congressman George Huddleston 
of Alabama. 


Reinstatement in A. F. of L—There was 
a large number of important resolutions which 
were allocated to various committees for action 
thereon. However one subject, brought 
directly to the floor of the convention, was 
that of re-affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labour. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks had remained suspended’ since 
January 26, 1926, for refusing to comply with 
the instructions of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labour to dis- 
associate from membership all drivers and 
chauffeurs, jurisdiction over these employees 
having been granted by the Federation to the 
International Brotherhood of teamsters and 
chauffeurs. An understanding was reached 
between the two Brotherhoods and _ the 
American Railway Express Company, and as 
a result the American Federation of Labour, 
considering that such an understanding con- 
stituted a settlement of the jurisdictional dis- 
pute, advised the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks that it was automatically re-instated. 
However, to make the situation absolutely 
clear, the invitation of the A. F. of L. for 
re-affliation was brought before the conven- 
tion. The executive council of the A. F. of L., 
through President Green, had given definite 
assurance in its invitation that the Brother- 
hood would not be called upon to disassociate 
from its membership any employees of the 
American Railway Express Company in the 
vehicle service as a condition of reinstate- 
ment. President Green’s letter was read to 
the convention, which then accepted this 
formal invitation to re-affiliate uncondition- 
ally. 


Revision of Death Benefits—Another ques- 
tion before the convention was that of in- 
creasing the revenue of the Death Benefit 
Department. The delegates were unanimous 
as to the necessity for additional revenue, but 
there were many differences of opinion as to 
what the additional amount ought to be, how 
the money was to be raised, and what ought 


to be done to put the death benefit on a 
sound basis. The plan adopted by the con- 
vention contains the following provisions: 


(1) The continuance of outstanding certifi- 
cates on exactly the same basis as issued, 
accumulating in value until they reach a max- 
imum value of $1,500 after fifteen or more 
years of continuous membership; 


(2) Certificates issued on and after October 
1, 1928, to members under 50 years of age 
will accumulate on the same basis as present 
certificates until they reach a maximum value 
of $500 at the end of six years continuous 
membership ; 

(3) The plan provides for benefits of from 
$100 to $400 for members 50 years of age and 
over, who are at present excluded from the 
Death Benefit Department; 

(4) The allotment for the Death Benefit 
Department from the per capita tax of the 
grand lodge was increased from sixty cents 
per member per quarter to ninety cents per 
member per quarter, the seventy-five cents 
from initiation fees being also still allotted to 
the fund. 


Proposed Railway Federatton—The forma- 
tion of a federation of all railroad labour 
organizations in the United States and Can- 
ada was the objective of a resolution on which 
there was considerable discussion. It proposed 
that the organizations which enter the federa- 
tion should do so under their present composi- 
tion, the purpose being to encourage closer 
co-operation between the railroad labour 
organizations. The committee on resolutions 
recommended concurrence upon the basis that, 
if and when by convention action three or 
more standard railroad labour organizations 
initiate, ratify or accept the plan for a general 
federation, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
would participate. It was also recommended 
that the grand lodge officers exert every effort 
to further such a federation. The committee’s 
recommendations were adopted. 


Labour and Labour Statistics—The report 
of the committee on labour and _ labour 
statistics, whose report was adopted, recom- 
mended that all the available resources of the 
Brotherhood, except death benefit funds, be 
utilized toward protection and promotion of 
the organization’s welfare in the following 
matters: (1) extinction of company unions; 
(2) re-establishment of militant Brotherhood 
organizations on company union properties; 
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(3) support of research and statistics bureau; 
(4) railroad valuation; (5) old age pensions 
for members; (6) enfarcement of the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labour Act, 1926. 


Other Resolutions—Among the other main 
resolutions adopted by the convention were 
those following: (1) urging the establishment 
of a superannuation scheme for employees of 
more than ten years service to which both 
employees and employers would subscribe; (2) 
urging the grand lodge to make every effort 
to secure the 44-hour week; (3) urging the 
appointment of a committee to study the 
advisability of instituting a sick and accident 
insurance department in connection with the 
Death Benefit Department; (4) favouring 
state and federal legislation of motor trucks 
and busses, which “would eliminate the present 
unfair competition with the railroads”; (5) 
establishing two scholarships at Brookwood 
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Labour College; (6) commending the work of 
the American Association for Old Age Security 
in promoting old age pension legislation and 
instructing the executive officers of the 
Brotherhood to lend to the association full 
moral and financial support in this work. 


Election of Officers—The election of George 
M. Harrison as grand president was by 
acclamation. F. H. Hall was the unanimous 
choice of the Canadian delegates as one of 
the vice-grand presidents, while Phil E. 
Ziegler was also unopposed for the office of 
editor of the Railway Clerk. The filling of 
the other vice-grand president posts resulted 
in spirited contests, the following officers being 
finally elected: H. F. Balwdin, J. H. Sylvester, 
C. R. Briceland, Robert Morgan, A. J. Dunn. 
George S. Levi was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Denver was chosen as the next convention 
city. 


Convention of District 26, United Mine Workers of America 


The annual convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America was held 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Jume 18-23, tihe 
sessions being held in the Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical College. For the first time in the his- 
tory of U.M.W. conventions in Nova Scotia 
an international officer was present—Vice- 
President Philip Murray being in attendance 
and delivering an address. The opening days 
of the convention were marked by strenuous 
opposition to the action of the district execu- 
tive board in expelling two members of the 
organization who were accused of accepting 
office in a dual union. According to the secre- 
tary of District 26, “the attack was led by 
certain members who had been identified with 


a move to form a branch of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, but who were in 
reality following the dictates of the ‘Save the 
Union’ convention held in Pittsburg, Pa., in 
April, 1928, which had for its purpose the 
setting up of an organization dual to the 
United Mine Workers.’ The convention 
endorsed the action of the executive board in 
expelling the two men in question. 

A number of resolutions were presented 
and adopted, among which were ithose dealing 
with legislation affecting the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Old Age Pensions Act, as well as mat- 
ters affecting working conditions at the 
various collieries. 


Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters 


The Provincial Council of Carpenters of 
Ontario met in annual convention in Ottawa 
on June 28-30, with 31 delegates present, 
representing 22 local unions. Among those 
who welcomed the delegates to the capital 
were Mayor Ellis and Messrs. H. H. Ward, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; P. M. Draper, 
Secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; and Robert Carson, President of 
the Trades and Labour Council of Ottawa. 

Addressing the convention, George Lakey, 
second general vice-president of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, informed the delegates that condi- 
tions in Canada were much better than in 
the States where there were about 25 per 
cent of. their membership unemployed. The 


vice-president spoke of the opening of the 
Home for Aged Members at Lakeland, 
Florida, which would take place on October 
1 next. The rotunda of the Home had been 
furnished by the Chicago District Council at 
a cost of $50,000, while the dining hall, with 
a seating capacity of 1,000, was equipped by 
the New York District Council. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Instructing the incoming exec- 
utive to collect all data possible on accidents, 
particularly those where carpenters were in- 
volved during the past year, sc as to ascertain 
if possible the cause, and tc adopt preventive 
measures, the information when compiled to 
be published in the Monthly Bulletin; (2) 
Endorsing the Old Age Pension Act and in- 
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structing the executive to bring this matter 
to the attention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at its next session and 
urging local unions and members to continue 
the agitation for the adoption of this measure 
by the Provincial Government of Ontario; 
(3) Urging all local unions and district coun- 
cils throughout the Province to lend every 
encouragement and assistance to the educa- 
tion of the members and employers to a five- 
day week of forty hours; (4) Seeking an 
amendment to the Fair Wage Regulations so 
that the prevailing wage rates and hours of 
labour shall be properly enforced on all public 
work paid for or subsidized by the Govern- 
ment; (5) Calling upon the Ontario Govern- 
ment to investigate the number and nature of 
accidents occurring among technical school 
pupils and that the scope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be extended to cover such 
cases; (7) Endorsing the stand taken by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada at 
the Montreal convention in regard to peaceful 
picketing, and urging the Congress to do all 
in its power to have legislation passed on this 
subject. 


Other resolutions passed dealt with matters 
pertaining to the work of the Organization, 
such as: Publishing of craft problems in book- 
let form; Raising of the strike pay from six 
to twelve dollars per week; affiliation of all 
local unions with the Canadian Labour Re- 
search Bureau. 


The finances of the council were reported 
to be satisfactory. 


It was decided to send four delegates to 
the general convention of the Brotherhood 
meeting in the City of Lakeland, Florida, and 
the delegation elected were: T. Jackson, 
Toronto; C. R. Nichols, Ottawa; Bert Mc- 
Sween, Niagara Falls, and Tom _ Brooks, 
Windsor. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Fred Hawes, Hamilton (re- 
elected for third term); Vice-presidents and 
members of the executive, John Cottam, 
Toronto; C. R. Nichols, Ottawa; Jack Fisher, 
Kingston; Secretary-Treasurer, T. Jackson, 
Toronto (re-elected for the fifteenth term). 


Guelph was chosen as the convention city 
for 1929. . 





CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE 57th annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held on board the steamship St. Lawrence, 
of the Canada Steamship Lines, during a four- 
day trip on the River St. Lawrence between 
Montreal and the ‘head of the Saguenay 
River, commencing on June 4. Members from 
every province attended, practically all 
branches of industry in Canada beinig repre- 
sented at the convenition. 

The president, Mr. W. S. Fallis, of the 
Sherwin-Wilhams Company of Camada, 
Limited, Montreal, presided over the proceed- 
ings. In the course of his address he referred 
to the representative character of the organ- 
ization: “Our organization extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, having members in 
all nine provinces and offices and staffs at 
Amherst, Quebec, Monitreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria. The association represents and 
safeguards the industrial system of Canada, 
the extent of which is indicated by the latest 
manufacturing statistics. 


Manufacturing establishments... $ 22,708 
Capital invested. . 3,981,569 ,590 
Number of employees... .. .. .- 581,527 
Annual salaries and wages.. 653,850,933 
Annual value of products.. 3,247 803,438 


“Employees and their families who are 
directly dependent on the wages paid by 
Canadian factories constitute nearly a quar- 
ter of the population of Canada. Tihe capital 
invested represents the savings of thousands 
of people.” 


Economie Trends Today 


President Fallis discussed the existing eco- 
nomic situation in Canada and throughout 
the world. Greater stability was noted 
throughout the world, resulting in a marked 
increase in international financial and trade 
operations. In regard to Canada he men- 
tioned in particular the extraordinary exten- 
sion in mining im the northern parts of all 
provinces from Quebec to British Columbia, 
and the new developments of water power 
throughout Canada, providing much employ- 
ment, and creating a demand for the products 
of other industries. 

Some new trends of manufacturing indus- 
tries were mentioned by the president, in- 
cluding the development of mass production, 
which results in a steady improvement in 
standards of living and comfort. “ People 
have more wants to-day. Few are interested 
in the simple life of few desires. The major- 
ity want better ‘houses, better clothes, better 
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food, more travelling and more entertain- 
ment. The human appetite for these things 
has never before reached such a pitch as at 
present on this continent, and particularly 
in the United States. Partly in an effort to 
meet this situation, instalment buying was 
created and has grown to its present propor- 
tions. Correlated with and accessory to this 
is the system of credits by which sellers try 
to judge customers. Although changes have 
been always part of the business world, there 
are periods when changes are so concentrated 
that they have the effect of revolutions in 
the political world. We are passing through 
such a period now.” 

Many amalgamations of manufacturing 
companies took place during the past year. 
In the field of distribution even more marked 
changes have occurred. “ Department stores, 
chain stores, buying and selling pools are 
producing profound and far-reaching results 
and manufacturers are forced to give close 
attention to their changing relationships with 
distributors. Where formerly manufacturing 
planits reckoned on their production going into 
wholesale and storage warehouses to be dis- 
tributed to retailers, now they have to plan 
for more hand to mouth buying, as their 
products move more directly into the hands 
of consumers. To some extent, this has the 
advantage of stabilizing production and equal- 
izing rush and slack periods. The concentra- 
tion of purchasing powers in the hands of 
great distributing agencies, if used without 


reasonable consideration, will injure manufac- 
turing by enforcing sacrifices in quality and 
durability to get prices down to buyers’ de- 
mands 


Industrial Relations 


. In regard to industrial relations the presi- 
dent stated that in Canada both employer 
and employee have a common interest in the 
welfare of individual plants and industries. 
“Each recognizes the necessary function of 
the other,” the said, “they realize that in- 
dustry cannot operate successfully without 
friendly co-operation. Canadian employees 
are industrious and skilful and, consequently, 
earn good wages; therefore they can provide 
for their families, secure the benefits of edu- 
cation, and, in many cases, accumulate enough 
capital to buy shares in the companies for 
which they work.” 


Officers for 1928-9 


The officers for 1928-29 were elected as 
follows: President, L. W. Simms, T. 8. Simms 
& Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B.; 1st 
Vice-President, R. J. Hutchings, Great West 
Saddlery Company, Limited, Calgary, Allta.; 
Elmer Davis, A. Davis & Son, Limited, King- 
ston, Ont.; Thomas Roden, Roden Brothers, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. L. L. Anthes, of Toronto, was appointed 
chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 


The Industrial Relations Committee 
reported as follows on the events of the past 
year. 


International Labour Organization 


The Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference was held in Geneva from 
the 25th day of May to the 20th of June, 
1927. The employers of Canada were repre- 
sented by Mr. W. C. Coulter, a past Chair- 
man of the Committee, with Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary of the Committee, as 
adviser. The principal items on the agenda 
were :— 

1. Sickness insurance. 

2. Freedom of association. 

3. Minimum wage fixing machinery in 
trades in which organization of employers and 
workers is defective, and wages are exception- 
ally low. 


(1) Seckness Insurance—The question which 
was most discussed with regard to sickness 


insurance was whether it should be voluntary 
or compulsory. The workers’ group as a whole 
and a large majority of the Governments 
were definitely in favour of the compulsory 
principle. A few of the Governments, how- 
ever, and almost. all the emvloyers, considered 
that it should be left open to each country 
to choose between voluntary and compulsory 
insurance. Finally, however, the compulsory 
principle was adopted, and two draft conven- 
tions were passed, one concerning sickness 
insurance for workers in industry and com- 
merce, and domestic servants,—the other con- 
cerning agricultural workers. 

There was also adopted unanimously a draft 
recommendation concerning the general prin- 
ciples of sickness insurance. In connection 
with these, it is interesting to note that the 
principle of contribution by the workmen, as 
well as the employers, is definitely laid down. 


(2) Freedom of Association—This subject 
was included in the agenda at the instance of 
Labour, with the idea of securing some draft 
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convention of the Conference condemning the 
system which is now in vogue in Italy, where 
workmen are not allowed to organize in trade 
unions. 


The attitude taken by the employers and 
by most of the Governments was that they 
had no objection to the principle being laid 
down of the right of workmen to combine 
for the protection of their own legitimate 
interests, but along with that principle, there 
should go the principle of the right of any 
workman so wishing “not to combine,” in 
other words, to stay out of a trade union. 


When the workers saw that a majority of 
the Conference would insist upon the second 
principle being laid down, along with the first, 
they refused to have any convention whatever 
on the subject, so that the whole matter was 
dropped, much to the disgust of the workers, 
who declared that the Governments of the 
great industrial countries, in particular Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy were passing through 
a reactionary phase, and were in no state of 
mind to do justice to the workers. 


(3) Minmum Wage Fixing Machinery.— 
All that was attempted in connection with this 
subject was to draft a questionnaire to be sent 
out to the various countries, on the basis of 
the replies to which a draft convention might 
be passed at the next Conference. 


It is to be noted that all that is contem- 
plated is minimum wage fixing machinery in 
trades where organization of employers and 
workers is defective and where wages are ex- 
ceptionally low. The Government groups and 
the workers’ groups were unanimously in 


favour of proceeding to draft a ques- 
tionnaire. Of the employers’ representa- 
tives, on the other hand, the majority 


were opposed to anything whatever being 
done in the matter. An outstanding exception 
was the British employers’ delegate, who 
supported the proposal to draft a question- 
naire. His reason for so doing was largely 
that, as minimum wage fixing machinery 
already exists to a considerable extent in 
England, it would be a gocd thing if com- 
peting Continental countries had the same 
restrictions. Your representative also voted 
in favour of the draft questionnaire, having 
in mind (1) that it would be to the advantage 
of Canada that the low wages in various com- 
peting foreign countries should be raised; (2) 
that we already have in Canada minimum 
wage legislation as regards female workers and 
(3) that as regards male workers, they them- 
selves are opposed to minimum wage legis- 
lation. 
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In the result, as was certain from the out- 
set, the draft questionnaire was passed, and 
the prospect is that a draft convention of 
some sort will be adopted by the Conference 
next year. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


(a) Alberta—The Alberta Legislature a 
year ago appointed a Special Joint Committee 
to investigate workmen’s compensation in all 
its phases. Steps were taken by the Secretary 
of the Alberta Branch to consult the entire 
Alberta membership and the views thus 
ascertained were presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee by the Prairie Division Secretary and 
the Secretary of your Committee at a series 
of meetings held last December in Edmonton. 

The demands made by Alberta 
included :— 

1. An increase in the scale of compensation 
from 624 to 75 per cent. 

2. An increase in the wage basis of com- 
pensation from $2,000 to $2,500. 

3. An increase in benefits to widows from 
$35 to $50 per month. 

4. Increase in weekly minimum from $10 
to $15. 

5. Allowance of compensation for industrial 
ailments as well as accidents. 


labour 


The counter proposals made by _ the 
employers included the following :— 
1. That the scale of compensation be 


reduced from 624 to 60 per cent. 
2. That the weekly minimum be reduced 


*from $10 to $6.50. 


3. That compensation and medical aid in 
any one case should not exceed $10.000. 

4. That the total compensation in death 
cases should not exceed 60 per cent of the 
average earnings. 


In the result a unanimous report was made 
by the Special Joint Committee to which 
effect was given by an amending bill, as | 
follows: 

1. The scale of compensation was increased 
from 624 to 66% per cent. 

2. An absolute waiting period of three days 
was established. 

3. Provision was made for spending up to 
$20,000 a year from the accident fund on 
rehabilitation. 


It will be noted that the labour demands 
for an increase in the wages base, the weekly 
minimum, and benefits to widows were 
reflected while the increase made in the scale 
of compensation was to 66% instead of 75 per 
cent. 
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Another point of interest is that the 
Government has given an undertaking that 
the Act will not be again amended during 
the life of the present Legislature. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the 
result is as good as could be expected in the 
circumstances. 


(b) Quebec—A new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act passed by the Quebec Legislature 
in 1926 on the basis of a report made by a 
Royal Commission after three years investi- 
gation, was found to be unworkable on 
account of the insurance rates quoted by the 
private insurance companies being so high as 
to handicap Quebec in competition with other 
Provinces. 

In these circumstances the insurance com- 
panies proposed certain changes in the Act 


which would enable them to quote more 
reasonable rates and on the basis of such 
‘suggestions the Government at the last 


session, introduced and the Legislature passed 
a new Compensation Act, which has every 
prospect of being a decided success. 


The Act differs from the legislation in force 
in Ontario and five of the other provinces 
in that it has no compulsory state insurance 
feature. While employers are required to 
insure, they are allowed to do so with private 
insurance companies or to become self- 
insurers in which case they must file a surety 
bond or make a deposit. In another respect, 
however, the Act resembles the compulsory 
state insurance acts, in that claims are to be 
adjudicated upon, not by the ordinary civil 
courts, but by a Claims Commission specially 
appointed. for the purpose. 


Other outstanding features of the Act are 
as follows: 


1. The scale of compensation is 663 per 
cent of average earnings. 
2. The following maximum payments are 


fixed: 

(a) Permanent total incapacity $10,000. 

(b) Benefits to dependents. $6,000. 

(c) Permanent partial incapacity $5,000. 

3. The waiting period is to be 7 days in 
all cases except where the accident lasts six 
weeks or more in which case there is no 
waiting period. 

4. Compensation to widows is 30 per cent 
of the average earnings plus 10 per cent for 
each additional child under 16,—the total, 
however, to widow and children not to exceed 
60 per cent of the average earnings nor to 
exceed $6,000. 

5. Compensation for permanent partial 
incapacity is to be 663 per cent of the average 
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wages for a period fixed.on the basis of four 
weeks for each 1 per cent of incapacity, the 
degree of incapacity for various injuries being 
set out in a schedule to the Act, eg., 55 per 
cent for loss of right arm at the shoulder, 75 
per cent for loss of leg at the hip, ete. ete. — 

The general result is, in the opinion of your 
Committee, to be regarded as satisfactory. 
Not the ieast satisfactory feature, incidentally, 
is the fact that Quebec has adhered to a 
different system from the compulsory state 
Insurance system which is in force in the 
other provinces. In other words, your Com- 
mittee feels that there is an advantage in 
having the two systems in operation side by 
side so that the working of the two may be 
compared, and each may keep the other up 
to the mark. 


(c) Manwtoba—An amending bill intro- 
duced by a labour member increasing the 
compensation scale from 66% to 75 per cent 
and the allowance to widows from $30 to $50 
per month as well as cangelling entirely the 
three day waiting period encountered strong 
cpposition and was defeated on second read- 
ing.’ It was calculated that the changes 
proposed would have added from $250,000 to 
$350.000 per annum to the cost of workmen’s 
compensation, necessitating an increase of 
from 333 to 50 per cent in the present 
premium rates. There is reason to believe 
that a joint committee consisting of members 
of the Legislature and representatives of 
employers and employees will be set up io 
investigate workmen’s compensation in all its 


. phases, as was done in 1924. 


(d) Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewar. has so 
far refrained from adopting the compulsory 
state insurance system which is in force in 
six of the other provinces. Organized labour 
has recently, however, asked for an act 
modelled on the Ontario Act. Representa- 
tives of the manufacturers intimated to the 
Government that they approved of the prin- 
ciple of such legislation, reserving the right 
to make representations later as to the details. 
A commission of five has been appointed by 
the Government to investigate during the 
recess and report to the Government. 

The outstanding drawback of the present 
situation is that injured workmen can recover 
up to $2,500 under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and then sue for more at common ° 
law, which makes it extremely difficult for 
employers to secure satisfactory insurance. 


(e) Ontario—Various amendments of the 
Ontario Compensation Act were requested 
during the past session by organized labour, 
all in the direction of substantial increases 
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in the scale of benefits. On being approached 
the Government intimated that, if any of the 
demands were seriously considered, the 
employers would be given an opportunity of 
making representations. Jn the result no 
legislation of the kind asked for was intro- 
duced. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


(a) Manitoba—A bill bringing under the 
Minimum Wage Act all boys under 18 was 
strongly opposed not only by the employers, 
but by boys welfare organizations (the latter 
on the ground that the charge would result 
in employers not employing boys under 18) 
and was ultimately defeated on second read- 
ing. 

(b) Ontario—Some two years ago it was 
proposed to amend the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Act so as to make it apply to boys 
under 18. In opposing this, the Association 
pointed out among other things that no 
demand or necessity had been shown for the 
amendment. In these circumstances it was 
decided to direct an investigation to be made 
into employment, conditions in respect to 
boys. This is still in progress. 


Old Age Pensions 


It will be recalled that Parliament last year 
passed an Old Age Pensions Act providing 
for pensions of $20 per month to British 
subjects 70 years old or more with an annual 
income of legs than $365, the pension to be 
reduced, however, by the amount of the 
income of the pensioner in excess of $125. 
The cost, it was provided. was to be paid 
half by the Dominion and half by any 
province which passed the necessary com- 
plementary legislation. Such legislation has 
now been passed by three provinces, viz., 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. Certain pressure was brought to bear 
also in Ontario and Alberta but no legislation 
ensued. Your Committee directed an enquiry 
to be made as to the views of the member- 
ship of the Association, but it has not been 
possible up to the present fo secure any clear 
expression of opinion. The present prospect 
is that Ontario and Alberta will pass Old Age 
Pension Acts next year. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In April last the Association was requested 
to send representatives to give evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Industrial 
and International Relations on the subject of 
unemployment insurance. Your Committee 


felt that as the Association had never con- 
sidered this question “practical politics,’ and 
thus had never made a pronouncement upon 
it, 1t was impossible to present any definite 
view. It was decided, however, to send Mr. 
W. C. Coulter, a past Chairman of the 
Committee, and the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, to explain in the first place that the 
Association had no policy on the question, 
but also to point out that there were certain 
conditions peculiar to Canada in respect to 
such a question which would have to be taken 
into consideration in approaching it. These 
conditions may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) The proximity of Canada to the Unrated 
States—If there were impssed on Canadian 
industry a burden which American industry 
refused to assume, Canadian industry would 
be handicapped in competing with American 
industry in the Canadian market with the 
result that the amount of unemployment in 
Canada would be increased, which is hardly 
the result aimed at. 


(2) Canada vs still predominantly  agri- 
cultural—Canada is still predominantly agri- 
cultural and it is all important that more © 
people should be induced’ to go on the land. 
If unemployment insurance is added to work- 
men’s compensation and other social legisla- 
tion, there will be danger of increasing instead 
of checking the tendency of the people to 
drift from the country to the town. 


(3) General employment conditions are 
much more fluid in Canada than in other 
counltries—The fact that unemployment in- 
surance is found necessary in a country with 
static labour conditions as in England, does 
not prove the necessity of wisdom of intro- 
ducing such legislation in a new country like 
Canada where employment conditions are 
fluid and there is more or less constant 
expansion of industry. It is a_ substantial 
asset to a new country that workmen who 
lose one job should seek another rather than 
remain idle and draw unemployment insur- 
ance. 

(4) Unemployment insurance must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with immigration 
policy —Ancther condition pecuhar to Canada, 
as compared with a country like England is 
that, instead of being overcrowded, this coun- 
try has too few people and is seeking to 
attract new comers. The question of unem- 
ployment insurance should be considered in 
conjunction with the question of immigration. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that 
unemployment insurance is really not a 
practical question in Canada at the present 
time. 
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British Trades Union Bill 


Your Committee watched with interest the 
passage of the Trades Union Bill through the 
British House of Commons last year. It will 
be recalled that the Bill was introduced as 
a result of the general strike in May, 1926. 
As finally passed the Act embodies the follow- 
ing four main principles: 


(a) That a general strike is illegal and that 
no man may be penalized for refusing 
to take part. 


(b) That intimidation is illegal and that 
no man may be forced by threats to 
abstain from work against his will. 


‘c) That no man shall be compelled to 
subscribe to trade union political funds 
against his will. 


(d) That civil servants must not belong to 
trade associations with political objects. 


Industrial Medical Service 


Your Committee has given considerable 
attention during the past year to the part 
played by infection in increasing the cost of 
workmen’s compensation. The staggering fact 
amerges that fully one-sixth of the money 
paid in compensation of accidents goes to 
pay for cases of infection. This becomes still 
more striking when one realizes that experi- 
ence has shown 95 per cent of these cases to 
>‘e preventable. In other words, infection is 
nearly always due to plain neglect. Experi- 
ence shows that, if neglected. from 50 to 90 
per cent of open cuts and wounds become 
infected and thereby lead to loss of time and 
money as well as suffering With adequate 
and properly supervised first aid facilities, 
infection can be reduced to about one-half of 
1 per cent. Thus the Medical Department 
of a large grinding wheel company in the 
United States found that out of 2,300 reported 
accidents there were only eight cases of in- 
fection (-34 per cent), and every one of the 
eight men concerned had either waited twenty- 
four hours before getting treatment or had 
interfered with his dressing. 

A number of Canadian companies have in 
the last few years been paying special atten- 
tion to this question with results that, 
according to our information, have been most 
satisfactory. Your committee arranged with 
the Ontario Department of Health for an 
article on the subject to be contributed to 
Industrial Canada. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that this 
question should receive far more attention 
than has, as a rule, been paid it in the past. 
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Apprenticeship Legislation 

A Government Bill was introduced this year 
in the Ontario Legislature providing for the 
compulsory assessment of employers in the 
building industry in order to establish an 
apprenticeship training scheme. This legis- 
lation was asked for by the employers in the 
building industry, as a means of meeting the 
Serious situation which confronted them due 
to the fact that in recent years the supply 
of British artisans has been almost entirely 
cut off while there are practically no Cana- 
dians coming forward to fill up the gaps. 
Furthermore, the situation could not, it was 
alleged, be dealt with by the employers them- 
selves, for the reason that if an employer went 
to the expense of training apprentices he had 
no guarantee that he would have the benefit 
of their services when trained. 

These considerations, when explained by 
representatives of the building industry, 
seemed to your Committee to justify the 
trying of this experiment in the building 
industry. 

There was included, however, in the Bill 
a provision for bringing within its scope 
industries other than the building iffdustry, 
generally speaking with, but if the Minister 
considered it advisable, without, the consent 
of the employers. To this provision your 
Committee decided to take objection and 
representations were made to the Government 
that conditions in the manufacturing industry 
were entirely different from conditions in the 
building industry. In the manufacturing in- 
dustry there was for the most part (1) stead- 
iness of employment throughout the year; 
(2) long service with the same employer; 
(3) sick benefit and other schemes which 
created a tie between employer and employee. 
It was precisely the absence of these con- 
ditions in the building industry that had led 
to the demand for this legislation. 

In these circumstances, it was submitted by 
your Committee that the proposed experiment 
should be tried out in the building industry, 
where a serious condition which employers and 
employees were agreed in thinking that this 
legislation might remedy, but that until it 
had proved itself, it should not be extended 
to other industries where conditions were so 
different and wherein there was no demand 
for it either from employers or employees. 

In the result the Bill was passed without 
being modified in the manner proposed by 
your Committee. There is, of course, no 
immediate prospect of the Act being applied 
to any industry except the building industry. 
Your Committee will naturally watch the 
result of this experiment with great interest. 
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Eight Hour Day 


It will be recalled that the Eight Hour 
Day Draft Convention passed at Washington 
in 1919 has not yet been ratified by any of 
the great industrial countries of Europe. 


It will also be recalled that there was held 
two years ago in London, a conference of 
representatives of England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Belgium to consider the possibility 
of agreement on the exact meaning of various 
ambiguous terms of the Convention. It was 
announced, following this meeting, that sub- 
stantial agreement had been reached upon 
practically all the points in dispute; and it 
was considered likely that the five countries 
in question would proceed without delay to 
ratify the Convention. 


This expectation, however, has not been 
fulfilled. The only one of the five countries 
to ratify has been Belgium. So far as Eng- 
land is concerned, it is interesting to note 
that recently in Parliament the Government 
spokesman, in replying to a Labour attack 
on the Government for failure to ratify, 
pointed out among other things, that certain 
large sections of British Labour, for example 
the railway men, were opposed to the ratifi- 
cation of the Convention in its present form, 
and declared that in the Government’s view, 
ratification was impossible unless and until 
the Convention was materielly modified. 


The fact that such a situation still exists 
nine years after the passing of the Hours 
Convention is, your Committee feels, a strik- 
ing confirmation of the view taken by Mr. 
S. R. Parsons, a past president of the Associa- 
tion, who was the employers’ representative 
at the 1919 Washington Conference, namely, 
that while eight hour day conditions might 
be, and indeed were, proper and desirable in 
certain industries, the question was not one 
which could be dealt with by compulsory 
legislation on an international basis. 


Calendar Reform 


A League of Nations Committee on 
Calendar Reform has asked the Association 
for an expression on the question of adopt- 
ing a calendar of thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days each instead of the present system 
of twelve months of unequal length. The 
great disadvantage of the present system, 
particularly for business purposes, is that the 
months are unequal and are not multiples of 
the universal week. Under the proposed 
system of thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each with an international holiday for 
the 365th day, the advantages would include 
the following: 


(a) All months would be equal and would 
have exactly the same number of 
Sundays and week days. 

(b) The day of the week would always 
indicate the month date, which con- 
versely would indicate its week-day- 
name. 

(c) Each week day would recur on its 
four fixed monthly dates. 

(d) Every month end would coincide with 
week end. 
Months of equal length and the same 
total week-day values would give great 
statistical advantages by truly measur- 
ing current fluctuations in government, 
business, scientific, ete. affairs at the 
end of every month. 

The thirteen month scheme has_ been 
endorsed by the governments of some twenty- 
one of the principal countries of the world. 
It has also been endorsed by outstanding 
business men such as Mr. Robert Dollar, 
Mr. E. W. Beatty and Mr. Edson White, 
President of Armour and Company. 

Your Committee, after careful consideration 
begs to recommend that the Association should 
express itself as in favour of the proposed 
change. 


(e 
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The Portland Cement Asscciation published 
recently the annual statistical and analytical 
number of their Accident Prevention Maga- 
zine, which contains full records of ‘the 
effective work of the Association in recent 
years in the field of industrial safety. It is 
illustrated by numerous charts, diagrams, 
tables, and views of the company’s various 
plants with some of their leading officials. 
Mill and quarry accidents in the cement 
industry during 1927 show the largest annual 
reduction both in percentage and in the actual 
number of accidents since the record was 
begun. The reduction in fatalities was spread 
over the various divisions of mill work, but 
there was a slight increase in the trans- 
portation divisions. An account of the 
Association’s accident prevention work is given 
on another page of this issue. The Portland 
Cement Association trophy was unveiled on 
June 16 at the Point Anne plant of the 
Canada Cement Company, this plant having 
operated for the year 1927 without a lost 
time accident. The trophy stands more than 
seven feet high. It bears the words “Safety 
Follows Wisdom”, and at the base is the 
following inscription: “Portland Cement 
Association Safety Trophy awarded Canada 
Cement Company Limited, Plant No. 5, Belle- 
ville, Ontario, for a perfect safety record in 
1927.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference 


A at Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, from May 30 to June 16, 1928. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and 
are, briefly, to promote the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 


Ten previous sessions of the International 
Labour Conference have been held as follows: 
Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (Lasour 
GazETTE, October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1921 (Lasour GazerrTse, January, 1922); Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, 1922 (Lasour Gazerrr, De- 
cember, 1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1923); Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1924 (Lasour Gazerte, August, 
1924); Geneva, Switzerland, 1925 (Lanour 
GazeTTE, July, 1925); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1926 (8th and 9th sessions) (Lasour GazerrTe, 
July, 1926); Geneva, Switzerland, 1926 
(Lasour Gazertr, July, 1926); Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, 1927 (Lasour Gazette, July, 1927). 


It will be observed that only one Session 
of the Conference had been held annually, 
until 1926. when the Eighth Session was fol- 
followed immediately by the Ninth. The 
Treaty of Peace requires that “the meetings 
of the general conference of representatives 
of the members shall be held from time to 
time as occasion may require, and at least 
once in every year.” 


Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 


Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International 
‘Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances to do so within one year, then at 
the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respect- 
ive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation: or other action.” 


Decisions of the Conference 


The Agenda of the Eleventh Session of the 
Conference comprised two main items, name- 
ly: (1) Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 
and (2) Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 
including accidents due to coupling on rail- 
ways. The first of these two subjects was 
under consideration by ‘tthe Conference last 
year and was presented on the present occa- 
sion for final action. The second subject, 
namely, the prevention of industrial accidents, 
was presented for general consideration with 
a view to the formulation of proposals which 
might be finally dealt with ait the session of 
the Conference which is to be held next year. 

The decisions of the Eleventh Conference 
may be summarized as follows:— 


Minmum Wage Fixing Machinery—By 76 
votes to 21 the Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning the creation or main- 
tenance of minimum wage fixing machinery 
in trades, particularly home working trades, 
to be determined by each state. 

By 81 votes to 18 the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation embodying general guid- 
ing principles for the application of such 
machinery. 


Prevention of Industrial Accidents—By 
unanimous votes the Conference decided to 
place on the agenda of the 1929 Session: 

The General Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents; and 

The Protection against Accidents of Work- 
ers Employed in Loading or Unloading 
Ships. 
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The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, Senior Canadian Government representative at 
the Eleventh International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1928. 
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By 94 votes to 5 the Conference adopted a 
draft Questionnaire relating to the prevention 
of industrial accidents in general, to pave the 
way for next year’s discussion. 

By a unanimous vote the Conference adopt- 
ed a draft Questionnaire concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed 
in loading or unloading ships. By a unani- 
mous vote, the Conference decided that the 
opinion of the Joint Maritime Commission 
should be obtained on the maritime aspects 
of any proposed Draft Convention on this 
subject, and should be communicated to 
Governments. 

By a unanimous vote, the Conference adopt- 
ed a resolution in favour of the appointment 
of a Joint Committee of Governments, em- 


Standing Orders—The Conference adopted 
unanimously several amendments to its Stand- 
ing Orders relating to substitute delegates, 
etc., and also a number of amendments to the 
“standing clauses” of Draft Conventions re- 
lating to registration of ratifications, date of 
application, etc. The Governing Body was 
requested further to consider the question of 
revision of Conventions. 


Resolutions—The Conference adopted, in 
most cases unanimously, resolutions in favour 
of enquiries into the causes which impede 
production, industrial relations, the effects of 
rationalisation on conditions of employment, 
housing conditions, dangers to motor-vehicle 
drivers, risks attending one-man driving of 





International Labour Office Building, Geneva, Switzerland. 


ployers and workers to study the question of 
coupling accidents on railways, with special 
reference to the use of automatic couplings. 
By a unanimous vote, the Conference adopt- 
ed a resolution outlining the steps which 
should be taken to assist the “Safety First ” 
movement. 
_ By a unanimous vote, the Conference recom- 
mended that the International Labour Office 
should be authorized to continue its com- 
parative study of national safety legislation. 


Application of Conventions—The Confer- 
ence adopted unanimously the conclusions of 
the Committee appointed to examine the 
annual reports of Governments on the meas- 


ures taken to give effect to Conventions rati- 
fied by them. 


locomotives, collective bangaining in agricul- 
ture, re-education and re-employment of dis- 
abled persons, and conditions of work in the 
textile industry. Resolutions were also adopt- 
ed with regard to voluntary associations for 
the support of the Organization, freedom of 
association, calendar reform, tthe observance 
of Article 405 of the Peace Treaty, and the 
establishment of national labour departments. 
Resolutions relating to official languages were 
referred to the Governing Body. 

Election of the Governing Body—The elec- 
tions for the Governing Body for the next 
three years were held on the basis of Article 
393 of the Peace Treaty as it stands, the 
amendment adopted in 1922 not yet having 
received the requisite number of ratifications 
to make it operative. 
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Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-six sent delegates to the Eleventh Ses- 
sion, a number which has been exceeded on 
only one occasion, namely, in 1925. In all 
but eleven cases these delegations were “ com- 
plete” in that they consisted of representa- 
tives of organized employers and workers as 
well as of Governments. In ten cases the 
delegations consisted only of government 
members. In addition one state, namely, 
Norway, was represented by Government 
delegates and an Employers’ delegate. A list 
of the countries represented follows:— 


Argentine Italy 
Austria Japan 
Australia Latvia 
Belgium Luxemburg 
Bolivia Netherlands 
Bulgaria Nicaragua 
Brazil Norway 
British Empire Panama 
Canada Paraguay 
Chile Peru 

China Poland 
Czechoslovakia Portugal 
Colombia Rumania 
Cuba Salvador 
Denmark Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Estonia Kingdom 
Finland Siam 
France South Africa 
Germany Spain 
Greece Sweden 
Guatemala Switzerland 
Hungary Uruguay 
India Venezuela 


Trish Free State 


The total number of delegates in attend- 
ance at the Conference was 148, including 81 
Government delegates, 34 Employers’ dele- 
gates and 33 Workers’ delegates. There were 
also 190 technical advisers present, including 
82 Government advisers, 52 Employers’ ad- 
visers and 56 Workers’ advisers. Thus, in all, 
338 persons were Officially accredited to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Conference. 

The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 

Government Delegates—The Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour of Canada ; 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. T. J. Coughlin, Ottawa, Canada; 
Mr. G. Filion, Montreal, P.Q.; Mrs. B. A. 
Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man.; and Mr. 
H. B. McKinnon, Kenora, Ont. 
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Employers’ Delegate—Mr. H. H. Champ, 
vice4president, Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Dele- 
gate—Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa repre- 
sentative, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Ottawa, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegate —Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 
Mr. Robert J. Tallon, vice-president, Trades 
ne Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, 

Officers of the Conference 

The following were elected as officers of 
the Conference :— 

President —Mr. Saavedra Lamas, ex-Minis- 
ter of Justice and of Public Instruction of 
the Argentine Republic. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. MacWhite (Irish Free 
State) from the Government group; Mr. 
Vogel (Germany) from the Employers’ group; 
Mr. Tom Moore (Canada) from the Workers’ 
group. 

Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour of Canada, was elected chairman of 
the Selection Committee of the Conference. 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Con- 
ference as follows:— 

Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group, 6 from 
the Employers’ group and 6 from the Work- 
ers’ group. 

Standing Orders Committee —Thirty mem- 
bers: 10 from each group. 

Committee on Minimum Wages.—Forty- 
eight members: 16 from each group. 

General Committee on Accidents Preven- 
tion—Forty-eight members: 16 from each 
group. 

Committee on Protection Against Accidents 
of Workers Employed in Loading and Un- 
loading Ships—Twenty-four members: 8 
from each group. 

Committee on the Technical Aspects of the 
Problem of Automatic Coupling on Rail- 
ways—Twenty-one members: 7 from each 
group. 

Committee on Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles —Eighteen members: 6 from each 
group. 


Election of Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office 


During the sessions of the Conference an 
election was held for the appointment of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which, under the requirements of 
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Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, is 
chosen every three years. The membership 
of this Body comprises twelve Government 
representatives (of whom eight are entitled 
to be chosen, under the provisions of the 
Treaty, from the member states which are of 
the “chief industrial importance”, and four 
by the Government delegates to the Con- 
ference). six persons elected by the Employ- 
ers’ delegates to the Conference and six per- 
sons elected by the Workers’ delegates to 
uhe Conference. It was decided by the 
Council of the League of Nations in 1922 
that the eight countries, members of the 
International Labour Organization, which are 
of “chief industrial importance” are as follows 
in the alphabetical order of the names in 
the French language: Germany, Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, Great Britain, India, Italy and 
Japan. The Governments of these countries, 
including Canada, retain accordingly their 
membership in the Governing Body. Four 
other Governments were chosen for member- 
ship in the Governing Body by the Govern- 
ment group in attendance at the Conference 
as follows: Spain, Sweden, Argentine and 
Poland. The following were chosen to repre- 


sent the Employers’ and Workers’ groups 
respectively :— 
Employers’ Group-—Mr. Gemmill (South 


Africa); Mr. Hodac (Czechoslovakia); Mr. 
Lambert-Ribot (France) ; Mr. Olivetti (Italy) ; 
Mr. Vogel (Germany); Mr. Forbes Watson 
(British Empire). 

Workers’ Group—Mr. Tom Moore (Can- 
ada); Mr. Poulton (British Empire); Mr. 
Mertens (Belgium); Mr. Jouhaux (France) ; 
Mr. Miller (Germany); Mr. Thorberg 
(Sweden). 


Credentials 


Three reports were submitted in behalf of 
the Credentials Committee. The first report; 
which was adopted, gave the number of dele- 
gates, etc., as already stated. 

Four protests had been received relating, re- 
spectively, to the Portuguese, Czechoslovak 
and Italian workers’ delegates and the Eston- 
ian employers’ delegate. The Committee pro- 
posed to disregard the protest against the 
credentials of the Portuguese delegate, which 
was not signed, and was based on insufficient 
evidence. 

The second report, which was also adopted, 
unanimously proposed the acceptance of the 
credentials of the Czechoslovak workers’ dele- 
gate, who had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with an agreement ap- 
proved by the Conference in 1927. 

Mar. Notens (Government, Netherlands) 
expressed the view that the nomination of 
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non-Government delegates should be made 
with the consent not of the most representa- 
tive organization, but of the most represen- 
tative onganizations. 

Mr. JouHAUXx (Workers, France) considered 
that in virtue of the judgment of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice the 
agreement must be made with the most repre- 
sentative organization, and not with the most. 
representative organizations. 

The Chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee (Mr. Mannto) stated that the Committee 
was not opposed to the possibility of agree- 
ment being reached in the case of several 
organizations. 

The third report dealt with the protest 
against the credentials of the Italian workers’ 
delegate and his advisers. The majority of 
the Committee proposed to accept the creden- 
tials. The Conference decided to postpone the 
discussion. of this report until the following 
sitting, the Italian workers’ delegate being 
absent. A protest was submitited, on behalf 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, by Mr. Mertens and Mr. Jouhaux, 
against the appointment of Mr. Rossoni as 
Workers’ delegate for Italy and against the 
appointment of his advisers. The protest 
was based on the ground that no change had 
occurred in the position of the workers in 
Italy since last year, and that freedom of 
association as laid down in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles was not granted to Italian 
workers. 

The majority of the Credentials Committee 
reported that, having taken note of the pro- 
test and of a declaration of the Italian Gov- 
ernment delegate, they were of opinion that 
the appointment had been made in accord-: 
ance with the Treaty. They added that this: 
was the seventh time such a protest had. 
come before the Conference, and that the 
dispute should be considered as settled, in view 
of the fact that the Conference had always. 
by a considerable majority taken the same 
decision. 

In a minority report, Mr. Jouhaux (Work- 
ers, France) maintained that in Italy freedom 
of association did not exist either in law or 
in practice. The so-called trade unionism of 
the Fascist regime, he contended, was nothing 
but the instrument of the Government, that 
was to say, the Fascist Party, which controlled. 
it continually and absolutely. 

After a lively discussion, during which the 
minority report was upheld by Mr. Jouhaux 
and Mr. Poulton (Workers, British Empire), 
and the opposite case was presented by Mr. 
de Michelis (Government, Italy) and Mr. 
Rossoni himself, the Conference decided by 
100 votes to 30 to accept the credentials of 
Mr. Rossoni and his advisers. 
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Address of Chairman of the Governing Body 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine (Government delegate, 
France), Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Confercnce, pre- 
sided at the opening of the Conference. In 
the course of an address which he delivered 
in calling the Conference to order and wel- 
coming those in attendance, Mr. Fentaine 
commented with satisfaction on the fact that 
300 ratifications of Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference have been regis- 
tered with the League of Nations as com- 
pared with 230 when the Conference as- 
sembled last year. One country, namely, 
Luxemburg, has ratified all of the 25 Con- 
ventions which have been adopted to date by 
the International Labour Conference. Re- 
ferring to the subject of minimum wages, Mr. 
Fontaine observed that, according to the de- 
cision reached last year, the subject to be dis- 
cussed on the present occasion was the in- 
stitution of methods of fixing minimum wages, 
leaving it to the Governments themselves to 
decide to what industries these methods would 
be applied. Referring to the second item of 
the Agenda, namely, Accident Prevention, 
Mr. Fontaine observed that the Conference 
had already adopted proposals relative to 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. Pre- 
vention, however, was better than cure and a 
study of the means of insuring the safety of 
workers was a natural supplement to the Con- 
vention of Workmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents. 


The President’s Address 


Mr. Saavedra Lamas acknowledged the 
honour which had been done him in his elec- 
tion as president of the Conference as a com- 
pliment to his own country, the Argentine Re- 
public. “We have sometimes,” he said, “been 
prevented by political conditions, by the 
federal form of our states, or by the vicissi- 
tudes of our economic development, from ful- 
filling, if not the literal, at any rate the moral 
obligations which we have undertaken. But 
the whole development of our social life, and 
the very nature of our society, are such as to 
make us increasingly anxious to take a full 
part in the work of the International Labour 
Organization. 

“With the Eleventh Session of the Confer- 
ence we arrive almost at the end of the first 
decade of the existence of the Organization. 
During that period you have year by “year 
conferred great benefits on organized labour. 
You have never ceased to promote social 
progress, and you have succeeded sometimes 
by binding Conventions and sometimes by 
Recommendations put forward as suggestions, 
in introducing into industrial life a deeper 
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sense of justice and a greater respect for its 
principles. 

“Never before in the history of humanity 
has the work of promoting its well-being been 
carried on in a more sustained and systematic 
manner. The work of this Conference is sound 
because it is based on a firm foundation of 
research. The enquiries and studies of the 
International Labour Office are the fruit of 
positive and impartial study. They cannot 
fail to promote a love of truth and a desire 
to obtain accurate knowledge. They make an 
unprecedented contribution to the culture both 
of the workers and of the employers. The 
information which the office supplies is care- 
fully checked and verified, and gives an exact 
idea of conditions in various parts of the 
world, and it is this which gives it its value. 

“But the superior qualities of your organiza- 
tion do not reside merely in your technical 
work. They are evident from the very con- 
stitution of this Conference, and the unique 
possibilities which it offers to all parties in 
it. To see Workers’, Employers’ and Gov- 
ernment representatives discussing in com- 
plete freedom, maintaining fearlessly their re- _ 
spective points of view, and deliberating on @ 
footing of equality, with the guarantee that 
methods of voting will accurately represent: 
the situations which arise, is an entirely new 
and unprecedented sight. The periodical 
meeting of all these elements quite naturally 
leads to mutual comprehension which in its 
turn induces conciliation and collaboration ta 
an extent which the most advanced economists 
would never have imagined. The work ac- 
complished is consequently well balanced and 
progressive, and is not based exclusively on 
any one point of view. Such work facilitates 
general evolution, for it is the impulse of 
extreme ideas which assures the triumph of 
the moderate, where generosity is tempered 
by the industrial possibilities which cannot 
be exceeded without danger to the interest of 
the workers themselves. . 

“Tadies and Gentlemen, the Labour Charter 
of the Treaty of Versailles which inspires and 
guides you is one of the finest documents in 
history. We find in it a magnificent expression 
of the brotherhood of man and of the highest: 
ideals which the human mind could conceive 
after the long horrors of the war. The voice 
which proclaimed universal peace and justice 
was that of stricken humanity and her words: 
express the noblest of conceptions. When. 
you have translated them into law and prac- 
tice, you will have cured modern society of 
its great unrest and suffering. It may be said 
that the task must necessarily be slow and 
continuous, that in all your projects, as in: 
those of the League of Nations, there is too 
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much idealism, and the world is not yet ripe 
for such reform. You may reply that even 
if all this represented simply hope for the 
distant future and implied a disregard for 
theoretical logic, the logic of experience has 
nevertheless already justified it. There are 
certain tasks which require to be '-gun, so to 
speak, at the end, and it is indeed in this 
manner that all great achievements have 
originated. It is always in the pursuit of an 
idea which for the moment cannot be realized 
that we find inspiration for the practical 
achievements of the future. 

“Nothing in the world is superior to human 
labour. No international tssembly is of 
greater Importance than this, composed as it 
is of the representatives of millions of workers, 
of employers and of Governments. It is in 
this conviction that I declare open the 
Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference.” 


The Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office was presented and 
was under discussion at successive sessions of 
the Conference. A summary of the Report 
appears on another page of this issue. Part I 
of the Report gave a review of the various 
activities of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the first section dealing with the work 
of the Organization—its internal development 
and its external relations—and the second 
section consisting of an analysis of the resulis 
produced, with a summary of the annual 
reports presented to the International Labour 
Office by various countries on the measures 
which had been taken by them to give effect 
to the different Conventions. 

Many delegates took part in the discussion 
of ,the Director’s Report. The points that 
were raised by the speakers are indicated in 
the Director’s reply, which is outlined below. 


The Director’s Reply 


The Director (Mr. Albert Thomas) replying 
on the many points raised during the dis- 
cussion, referred first to ratifications. It had 
been said that he devoted too much attention 
to the figures of ratification, and that what 
was more important was the real progress in 
each country. He entirely agreed. But the 
Conference was created to draw up Conven- 
tions, and the activities of the International 
Labour Office were developed in order to 
obtain ratifications. Ratification was there- 
fore the central problem. He was somewhat 
disappointed by the discussion. He had 
pointed to the increase of ratifications, and 
though not enthusiastic, he had been more 
satisfied than he was last year. He was told 
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that the progress was not rapid enough. 
Again he agreed, but he would remind the 
critics of all that was involved in one rati- 
fication by one country—all the efforts, in- 
sistence, journeys, negotiations, and appeals 
which were required. 

He was glad to note the support from the 
Employers’ Group for the demand for further 
ratifications. He noted also that some of the 
old objections to ratification were no longer 
advanced. The constitutional objection no 
longer created any obstacle; several federal 
States were endeavouring to ratify, in spite 
of difficulties. As for the economic objection, 
this had now assumed a more positive form. 
The Organization was being urged not to 
leave out of account the economic aspect of 
each problem when it was drafting a Conven- 
tion. He could assure Mr. Tchourtchine that 
it was not the Office which had avoided econ- 
omic issues. As a matter of fact, the Office 
had been. told by Mr. Olivetti and others that 
it must not go too quickly. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when they tried to establish social re- 
forms, economic difficulties were too readily 
invoked, and were represented as being in- 
surmountable. There therefore appeared to be 
some difference of opinion on this subject, and 
he feared the effect of these differences on 
the collaboration of the International Labour 
Organization with the Economic Organization 
of the League. At the same time, he could 
not recall a case in which economic argu- 
ments had been adduced by any Government 
as a reason for non-ratification. 

Then there was the question of enforcement 
of Conventions. Here, progress was being 
made, slowly but surely, with the assistance 
of the Committee of Experts on Reports under 
Article 408. 

The Hours Convention—With reference to 
the Hours Convention—‘ the touchstone of 
our whole activity ”—the speaker recalled the 
decision of the Governing Body that he should 
prepare, in respect of all the Washington Con- 
ventions, the decennial reports required by 
the Conventions. There had been in the 
Conference a recrudescence of the debates in 
the Governing Body on the British proposal 
for the revision of the Hours Convention. Mr. 
Wolfe, British Government delegate, had 
made a short statement to which he gave an 
official tone, and which might be considered 
as a statement on behalf of the British Goy- 
ernment. First of all, the British Govern- 
ment stated that at the very moment when 
it made its proposal for revision, it remained 
faithful to the principles of the Washington 
Convention, and would not ask any altera- 
tion of those principles. The matter had 
often been discussed in Committees and in 
the Governing Body, but it did not appear 
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either to the Workers’ Group or to the ma- 
jority of the Government Group that this was 
a statement which could be considered as 
satisfactory. It was always possible to dis- 
cuss principles if the point to which one can 
go is not defined. 

The second point of the British delegate’s 
statement was that the British Government 
desired application and ratification of the 
Convention in the light of the resolutions of 
the London Conference. “Contrary perhaps 
to Mr. Jouhaux’s impression, I say that this 
is a step in advance; it represents progress. 
If we could say that the British Government 
is ready to ratify if the interpretations arrived 
at in London are inserted in the text of the 
Convention, that is, if the Convention is 
modified according to the London interpre- 
tation, then, although I cannot guarantee that 
the British Government is sure of securing 
the adhesion of the Governing Body and of 
the workers to this point of view, I can say 
that there would at least be a possibility of 
discussion, and it would remove a great deal 
of uneasiness. The guarantee that the 
workers desire in such a matter was not 
given to them. Here we are at the very 
heart of the problem. ‘Mr. Wolfe referred to 
it when he said that it is easier to suspect 
than to have confidence. That is true. It is 
a question of confidence; a question of con- 
fidence between the various forces represented 
on the Governing Body. How can confidence 
be gained? How can we restore confidence if 
we begin the process of adapting the pro- 
visions of the Convention? A solution of 
the question will perhaps be found in the 
months to come. I who have always been 
confident, who have always declared my cer- 
tainty of securing ratification, can I not appeal 
to the British Government, and ask it, since 
it was responsible for setting up this Organi- 
zation, and since it has often assisted us, can 
I not appeal to it to aid us once more in 
this difficult situation, and give us speedily 
the word which will enable us to proceed soon 
towards international ratification? It is a 
question of confidence.” 


Other Questions —Dealing with other points 
raised during the debate, the speaker appealed 
for the outstanding ratification of the amend- 
ment to Article 393 of the Treaty, relating 
to the constitution of the Governing Body 
and also for the sending of complete delega- 
tions to the Conference. He undertook to do 
his best within the limits of the budget to 
include nationals of various countries on the 
staff of the Office, and to develop the Corre- 
spondents’ Offices in different countries. Con- 
sideration would be given to the invitations 
to the Director to visit the Far East. The 


problem was one of finance. The Governing 
Body had given the Office a little more money 
this year, and he hoped the delegates would 
ask their Governments to make sufficient funds 
available for the development of the Organiza- 
tion in the directions desired by the various 
speakers. 


Minimum Wages 


It will be recalled that, in accordance with 
the double-discussion procedure, the question 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery was sub- 
mitted to general discussion last year, and 
that the Conference adopted the text of the 
Questionnaire which was subsequently for- 
warded to the different Governments. On the 
basis of the replies received, the International 
Labour Office drew up and communicated to 
the Governments a report containing provi- 
sions which might be used as the basis for 
the final discussion to take place this year. 

The Office also submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Conference a preliminary draft 
convention relating to the establishment or 
maintenance of minimum wage-fixing machin- 


ery in certain industries, and a draft recom- 


mendation relating to the machinery suitable 
for these industries. 

The draft convention takes account not only 
of the great differences which exist in the 
practice of various countries as regards the 
industries for which minimum-wage machin- 
ery has been provided, but also of the variety 
of forms under which this machinery at 
present exists. It does not therefore attempt 
to lay down a uniform field of application or 
a particular form of machinery. Leaving it 
to each country to work out these two ques- 
tions for itself in taking into account its own 
special needs, it limits itself to laying down 
the fundamental principle of the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of the machinery, 
as well as of certain general principles which 
seem essential for its proper application, what- 
ever form it may take. It provides, moreover, 
for the periodic communication of certain 
information obtained from the results of the 
application of the machinery, with a view to 
establishing mutual control of the application 
of the convention. 


The draft recommendation completes the 
proposed draft convention by reminding 
Governments of certain methods of applica- 
tion which have been almost universally 
adopted and which, judging from experience, 
appear to facilitate the working of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. These practical sug- 
gestions should be of particular interest to 
those countries which do not at present possess 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, but may be 
Jed to establish it in the near future. 
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Accident Prevention 


The discussion on the subject of Accident 
Prevention was based upon a report which 
had been prepared in advance by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, describing the legis- 
lation and practice of the different countries 
as regards the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, and containing proposals for a ques- 
tionnaire. The discussion showed that the 
delegates from all countries, whether repre- 
senting Governments, employers or workers, 
were unanimous in the opinion that no stone 
should be left unturned to prevent accidents 
to industrial workers, on business grounds as 
well as for humanitarian reasons. It was 
generally agreed that, while much had been 
done in recent years to reduce the toll of 
accidents by public and private action, much 
still remained to be done. There was, how- 
ever, a certain difference of opinion as to the 
lines which future action should take, or, 
more precisely, as to the form and direction 
of any proposals which might be formulated 
by the Conference for future action. 

Several representatives of Governments 
took the view that, while legislative measures 
must continue to keep abreast of the develop- 
ments of industrial methods and equipment, 
the paramount need of the moment was for 
the encouragement of voluntary effort to pre- 
vent that considerable proportion of accidents 
which was attributable to “the human factor” 
rather than to machinery. Those who held 
this opinion suggested that the Conference 
should confine itself to adopting resolutions, 
which could be done at this Session, instead 
of taking preliminary steps with a view to 
adopting a Convention or formal Recommen- 
dation at next year’s Session. 

Other delegates, notably the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, while not disparaging the value of 
voluntary effort, contended that it could not 
produce full results unless it was founded on 
a sound basis of legislation and regulation. 
They urged. therefore, that the Conference 
should aim at the adoption of a Convention 
embodying minimum standards of public safe- 
ty requirements. 

All speakers agreed that accident prevention 
was a field in which co-operation between 
employers and workers was essential. 

Mr. Tom Moore 

Mr. Tom Moore (Workers, Canada) spoke 
as follows on industrial accident prevention 
in Canada:— 

“T think I can very truthfully say that all 
sections of the community in Canada recog- 
nize the humanitarian standpoint of accident 
prevention, but we might go a little further 
and deal with the real incentive which, per- 
haps, governs the action of the respective 
groups. I would venture to summarize their 
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motives somewhat as follows. The workers 
consider 1t good personal protection; the em- 
ployers recognize it as entirely good business, 
while the Governments always find it par- 
ticularly good politics to participate in the 
work. By these joint efforts great progress 
has been made but there are still far too many 
industrial accidents occurring in the country 
from which I come. 

“Emphasis was placed this morning on the 
extent to which the human element contri- 
butes towards industrial accidents, being in- 
deed the major factor. I think our country 
probably compares favourably* with others 
with regard to the small percentage of acci- 
dents which can be attributed to the absence 
of guards on machinery, and so on. In con- 
sidering the contribution of the human ele- 
ment I think we should go a stage further, and 
try to find out what causes the human element 
to contribute to the accidents. We find—and 
I think statistics in other countries corro- 
borate it—that a very great contributing factor 
is the exceedingly long hours which are de; 
manded from workers in monotonous and 
mass-production employment. We find that 
the prevalence of accidents increases as the 
hours of work are extended, showing that 
mental fatigue caused by mass-production and 
unnecessarily long hours are a major con- 
tributing factor in industrial accidents. The 
second very important factor in a new country 
like Canada is the tendency to place untrained 
workers in charge of machinery which may 
endanger the lives of other workers, such as 
hoisting machinery, building scaffolding, ete. 
Men without proper knowledge of how to 
handle such machinery are allowed to do so 
and innumerable accidents are thereby occa- 
sioned. 

“Wihilst voluntary educative work is very 
essential, as was said this morning, to create 
the proper atmosphere, I wish to corroborate 
what Mr. Bevin has said on the necessity of 
a legislative basis for work of this nature. 
Unless we have a legislative basis you will 
find an unwilling minority opposed to the 
carrying out of safeguards which the more 
advanced have already adopted. We find, as 
has previously been stated, that legislation 
such us that for workmen’s compensation 
which creates a charge on industry, especially 
where vou have the state collective funds, as 
we have in the Dominion of Canada, has been 
a very large influence in awakening the con- 
science of many employers to the necessity 
of preventing accidents from the point of 
view of the financial cost alone. They have 
been very largely active in getting the Com- 
pensation Boards to create departments for 
the study of the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, and to some extent are extending that 
work to the prevention of industrial diseases. 
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“Tn conclusion—I wish to be brief—I wish 
to make a slight reference to the question of 
railroad couplings. It seems rather strange 
to one coming from the western hemisphere to 
find that this question is still one which has 
to be discussed. In the Dominion of Canada 
the first automatic railroad couplings were 
adopted some 35 years ago. Considering the 
stage of industrial development, the type of 
mind administering industry, and the Govern- 
ment at that period, you can well understand 
that it took some considerable time to bring 
them into universal use, and it was not until 
17 years later—18 years ago—that the auto- 
matic coupling was universally adopted 
throughout the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America. While these coup- 
lings reduce the accident hazard, we find there 
is room for further improvement in this re- 
gard because there are the steamhose and the 
airhose couplings to be considered. The idea 
now is to have something which will auto- 
matically connect all three together. I ven- 
ture to say, in conclusion, there is no rail- 
road manager in the Dominion of Canada, 
and no worker employed on the railroads who 
comes into contact with this class of work 
who would listen for one moment to any 
suggestion for modifying the use of automatic 
couplings, much less for abolishing them al- 
together and returning to the link and chain 
- couplings which were used in the past. 


Hindrances to Producticen 


Mr. Champ (Employers, Canada) moved 
the following resolution :— 


Whereas enquiries undertaken in certain 
eountries in particular industries and on the 
national scale have made valuable contribution 
to the improvement of production and of work- 
ing conditions, thereby enhancing the pros- 
perity of employers and employed alike; and 

Whereas increased production is prevented by 
such causes as: Accidents; Inadequate attention 
to ill-health and physical defects; Irregularity 
and instability of employment; Mutual fears 
and suspicions, and barren conflicts which 
might be avoided by better understanding be- 
tween employers and employed; and Whereas 
such causes, by affecting production, finally re- 
duce the volume of wages which employed and 
the community might otherwise enjoy; 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That, in the common interest of employers 
‘and employed, this Conference requests the 
Governing Body to consider the advisability 
of instructing the International Labour Office 
to collect reliable and detailed data regarding 
methods adopted to decrease or eliminate the 
various causes of decreased production herein 
enumerated, referring however to other organi- 
zations of the League of Nations or to the 
International Institute of Scientific Manage- 
ment such portions of the subject as may be 
considered to come under their competence. 


At the same time, Mr. Champ submitted 
the following resolution :— 


" of accidents. 
Meeting of one Safety League was held in 


Whereas it is contended that a policy of 
active collaboration between employers and em- 
ployed, such as exists in certain countries, has 
resulted both in an improvement in the level 
of real wages and working conditions and also 
pi abpenten and more economical production; 
an 

Whereas the economies resulting from such 
collaboration can also be made available for 
the benefit alike of the employers, employed and 
the community as a whole; 


Therefore be it resolved: 

That this Conference requests the Governing 
Body to consider the advisability of instructing 
the International Labour Office to follow with 
due attention the progress of the spirit of col- 
laboration between employers and employed, 
and to report on the subject from time to time. 


In moving these resolutions, Mr. Champ 
said :-— 

“You will note, Mr. President, that I have 
placed accidents first among the causes of 
waste in industry. As a concrete example 
to show, why I have done so, I may say 
that it is computed that in the United States 
in 1919, the actual time lost as the result 
of 2,977,000 non-fatal accidents amounted to 
50,000,000 working days. Loss of future earn- 
ing power as a result of complete or partial 
disability arising out of 115,000 of these same 
accidents was estimated at 100,000,000 work- 
ing days; and loss of earning power resulting 
from 23,000 fatal accidents, at 138,000,000 
working days. In other words, a total loss of 
296,000,000 working days resulted from, acci- 
dents which occurred in the year 1919. Since 
that date efforts towards accident prevention 
have greatly decreased such loss. The very 
close consideration which has been given to 
accidents at this Conference will certainly give 
a great impetus to the movement directed 
towards their prevention, The literature dis- 
tributed here by the United States and by 
the various states belonging to the Conference 
is certain to have beneficial results. Not only 
on sentimental and humanitarian grounds, but 
likewise on purely economic grounds, the de- 
crease of accidents is a subject of paramount 
national importance, demanding the close at- 
tention of all countries. This year’s effort in 
Geneva will assist, in all countries, the’ Safety 
Leagues and other kindred organizations work- 
ing towards a decrease in the appalling list 
Since I left Canada the Annual 


the city in which I live. Over 1,000 delegates 
were present at their own expense, travelling 
creat distances, in some cases many hundreds 
of miles, in order to be present at a meeting 
where methods for prevention of accidents 
were to be discussed. I mention this, Mr. 
President, to show that Canada, while a young 
and sparsely populated country, is alive to 
the importance of this subject, and the report 
which I will make upon my return indicating 
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the large amount of time devoted to the sub- 
ject at this Conference will spur our organiza- 
tions on to even more vigorous action in the 
future. 

“Second among causes of ‘waste’ I have 
placed ill-health. Various investigations place 
the annual loss of time due to ill-health at 
from 6 to 9 days per head. In Canada and 
the United States many employers have 
adopted various schemes of medical super- 
vision and nursing services; generally speak- 
ing, such efforts have had beneficial results, 
and the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation regarding such experiments should 
be helpful from an international standpoint. 

“Trregularity and instability of employment 
is one of the most difficult problems with 
which to deal. The causes vary in different 
countries. Climatic conditions have an im- 
portant bearing upon the matter. Possibly 
little can be done in this field internationally, 
but it is a subject which in each country is 
worthy of careful study from the standpoint 
of the country’s particular conditions and 
needs. 

“Last but not least, Mr. President, I come 
to the clause of my resolution which cites 
amongst causes preventing increased produc- 
tion mutual fears and suspicions, and barren 
conflicts which might be avoided by better 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployed. From various issues of Industrial 
and Labour Information I have gathered for 
the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 some statistics 
regarding working days lost in various coun~ 
tries owing to industrial disputes. Tihe figures 
are: 


Working 

Days 
France, 1925.. 2;,046 563 
India, 1926.. . 2,019,970 
Sweden, 1926.. .. .. 1,711,200 
Usraite, hoo. ses re se a ee AOU 
Czechoslovakia, 1927. .. .. 1,395,024 
Great Britain, 1927.. 1,175,000 


As to who was in the right and who was 
in the wrong, or as to the proper division 
of responsibility between workers and em- 
ployers for these industrial disputes, I, Mr. 
President, have of course no knowledge and 
no opinion. But, Mr. President, we must 
all agree that time so lost was in the past, 
and in the future will be a cause prevent- 
ing increased production. In Canada dur- 
ing the year 1927 there were 165,288 work- 
ing days lost through industrial disputes; 
the time so lost would have been very much 
greater were it not for the fact that year 
by year a better understanding is taking 
place between employers and employed. 
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“From a lifetime’s experience in the iron 
and steel industry, and from a close observa- 
tion of other industries in the country from 
which I come I am convinced that the causes 
mentioned are there the principal reasons 
causing waste in industry. To me it there- 
fcre appears desirable that there should be 
collected and disseminated all data having a 
bearing upon the decrease or elimination of 
the causes with which I have thus briefly 
dealt. I know of no organizations better 
fitted to do this work than those mentioned 
in my resolution and I therefore have great 
pleasure in moving :— 

That in the common interest of employers 
and employed, this Conference requests the 
Governing Body to consider the advisability of 
instructing the International Labour Office to 
collect reliable and detailed data regarding 
methods adopted to decrease or eliminate the 
various causes of decreased production herein 
enumerated, referring, however, to other organi- 
zations of the League of Nations, or to the 
International Institute of Scientific Manage- 
ment such portions of the subject as may be 
considered to come under their competency.” 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, for 
the reasons given earlier in the day, slight 
changes have been made in my Resolution as 
originally presented. It now reads:— 

Whereas it is contended that a policy of 
active collaboration between employers and em- 
ployed, such as exists in certain countries, has 
resulted both in an improvement in the level of 
real wages and working conditions, and also in 
greater and more economical production; and 

Whereas the economies resulting from such 
collaboration can also be made available for the 
benefit alike of the employers, employed and 
the community as a whole; 


Therefore be it resolved: 

That this Conference requests the Governing 
Body to consider the advisability of instructing 
the International Labour Office to follow with 
due attention the progress of the spirit of col- 
laboration between employers and employed and 
to report on the subject from time to time. 


“You will note, Mr. President, that the 
keynote of my Resolution is collaboration be- 
tween employers and workers. Since the 
resolution in slightly different form was pub- 
lished in the Provisional Record a large num- 
ber of Delegates have spoken to me on the 
matter. Practically all have agreed that in 
Canada and the United States collaboration 
has been effective. A considerable number, 
however, have contended that such collabora- 
tion is not possible in Europe. My knowl- 
edge of European conditions is insufficient to 
enable me to judge of the correctness of the 
contention. I do know, however, that some 
years ago in Canada when collaboration was 
in its infancy there, some Canadians took the 
stand that it was impracticable and they have 
since come to see that they are wrong. You 
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are all familiar with the scriptural text ‘The 
house that is divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ You are also familiar with the pro- 
verb, ‘In unity there is strength.’ To me it 
appears that unity is collaboration and that 
strife between an employer and his workmen 
is the case of a house divided against itself. 
Before proceeding further, I wish to say that 
personally I am a strong believer in collabora- 
tion. 

“ Many schemes fall under the general classi- 
fication of collaboration. In Canada only one 
of those with which I intend to deal is 
enforced by legislation; that one is ‘ Work- 
men’s Compensation’. Under that law each 
employer pays into a fund a certain percent- 
age of his payroll, and out of such fund the 
workman draws a percentage of his salary 
while absent from work on account of acci- 
dental injuries. In twelve years (1915-1926) 
the Steel Company of Canada, of which I am 
Vice-President, has paid out in this way 
$1,184,529—that is the equivalent of nearly 
thirty million French francs. Who will con- 
tend that a worker is not more satisfied from 
knowing that his earnings do not cease if he 
is unfortunate enough to meet with acci- 
dental injury? 

“Of the voluntary efforts at collaboration 
I will mention first Group Insurance. Under 
that scheme an employer effects life insur- 
ance upon all his workmen. Some grade the 
amount according to length of service, some 
according to yearly wages, while some have 
the same amount of insurance for each work- 
man. Some employers pay the entire cost. 
In some companies the cost is divided be- 
tween the employer and the workmen. In 
all schemes participation is voluntary upon 
the part of the workman. Who will say that 
a workman so insured is not more contented 
and satisfied from knowing that in the event 
of his death a policy is payable to his heirs? 

“Another method of collaboration is 
‘Housing Schemes’ under which system 
houses are built by the employer and sold 
on a monthly payment system to the work- 
men. We find that workmen whe own their 
home or who are on the way to owning their 
home are less likely to change employment, 
and a decrease of labour turnover is desir- 
able from all standpoints. 

“Tn Canada various medical and nursing 
schemes have been introduced, sometimes 
limited to the workman, and sometimes 
covering the workman and his family. All 
such schemes have resulted in a better feel- 
ing between the workmen and employers. 

“QOld-age pension schemes of various kinds 
have been introduced by many employers. 
In my owf company pensions have been or 
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are being paid to about 90 employees, and 
under our pension plan employees do not 
contribute anything to the fund. 

“Possibly one of the most effective methods 
of collaboration has been profit-sharing by 
the sale of stock on monthly payments to 
the workman. The workman thus becomes 
in part worker and in part employer. His 
total income is dependent upon the company’s 
profit. 

“Last but not least I mention ‘Shop Coun- 
ceils’ to deal with grievances and other 
matters of importance to worker and em- 
ployer alike. The system of Shop Councils 
is rapidly extending in Canada. 

“In these brief remarks I have touched only 
some of the main efforts at collaboration. 
There are many others of possible equal im- 
pertance. In Canada most efforts at collabor- 
ation have been beneficial to the employer, 
the workman and the community as a whole. 

“Tt is not possible to attribute improved 
production results in a given factory to any 
one cause. I should like, however, to quote 
as an example, certain figures from the 
records of a Canadian company which has 
been operated under a management in which 
collaboration has been definitely encouraged 
as a matter of sound business. This company 
has in force practically all of the schemes I 
have mentioned and also some others. 

“In six years, production per man per day 
was increased by 50 per cent. 

“Tn six years, costs per unit were reduced 
by 47.7 per cent. 

“In six years, labour turnover was reduced 
by 22 per cent per month. 

“In three years, the frequency and severity 
of accidents were reduced by 50 per cent and 
45 per cent respectively; and the number of 
days lost through accidents was reduced by 
one-third. 

“In the first year of its operation of a 
health programme introduced by the Joint 
Committee, the number of days lost through 
sickness was reduced by over 9 per cent. 

“In three years the number of grievances 
dropped 90 per cent. 

“The results obtained ‘by the company cited 
are surely enough, Mr. President, to justify 


_us in giving serious consideration to collabora- 


tion, and I consequently move the adoption 
of my Resolution. 

“Tf as a result of to-day’s consideration of 
this subject by this International Labour Con- 
ference a better feeling is engendered between 
employer and workman, and if eventually the 
seed which I have attempted to sow should 
bear fruit, then I shall feel that the distance 
I have travelled to say these few words has 
not been travelled in vain.” 
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Mr. Tatton (Workers, Canada).—With 
regard to the Resolution itself, a resolution 
of this kind coming from the employers 
might possibly be looked upen with suspicion, 
but I can assure you that that is not the 
feeling of the workers in the Dominion of 
Canada. As a matter of fact suggestions of 
this character have come from the Worker’s 
Group in this Conference in times past, and 
experiments have been carried on generally 
throughout Canada and the United States. 
Speaking as a trade unionist who thas had 
considerable experience of movements of this 
character, I want to say that we in Canada 
have advanced beyond the terms of the reso- 
lution. We have advanced to the extent of 
working co-operatively with the employers 
on a program of union management, and 
co-operation. We have advanced beyond the 
field of individual collaboration, of welfare 
plans, and of individual profit sharing schemes. 
We have arrived at a position in which our 
organized workers, with all the freedom of 
action which prevails with such organization, 
are actively co-operating with managements, 
particularly—to take a case in point—in the 
Canadian National Railways, to the end that 
we may improve working conditions on the 
railways, minimize waste of materials and of 
labour, and give better service to the public. 
I maintain that to carry out the spirit of the 
Resolution in a logical manner, it is necessary 
for the workers to be organized, and to be 
organized thoroughly, just as they are organ- 
ized to participate in the work of this Con- 
ference. 

Fundamentally, there must be organization, 
and logically there must be organization, to 
earry out the spirit of the Resolution that is 
before you. 

We have been devoting a very considerable 
amount of our time here to questions of 
general accident prevention and other ques- 
tions that our committees have been engaged 
in, and I am firmly of the conviction that 
such discussions, to be really effective, should 
take place on the job where accidents occur. 
This can be done to the best effect, in my 
estimation, by such co-operation as I have 
mentioned. These things are features of our 
co-operative movement, together with matters 
of all general interest that affect both parties. 
This co-operative movement is separate and 
apart from our wage negotiations. Our 
negotiations are under general rules. These 
features are kept carefully separate, so that 
the co-operative movements themselves should 
be as non-controversial as it is possible for 
them to be. 

The benefits to be derived from union 
Management co-operation rather than by 


individual collaboration are that many of the 
evils of the latter are removed, such as indi- 
vidual partiality, individual egotism, possi- 
bility of discrimination. Befcre any sugges- 
tions are made in our co-operative gatherings, 
they are carefully revised and. discussed, and 
debates held upon them by men absolutely 
and thoroughly familiar with the industry, and 
for that reason are well werth while when 
they are made subject matter for the meetings. 
When that time comes suggestions are’ placed 
on the minutes of the official proceedings 
which are sent to the higher officials of the 
management and to the chief officials of the 
Organizations, so that they cannot be sub- 
merged owing to prejudice that might exist 
on the part of lesser officials. As I can say, 
briefly, we are very well satisfied with the 
progress that has been made in that direction. 
It has been found that, by such free and 
frank discussions, we have been very success- 
ful in stabilizing our industry. We have 
secured more work for the shops participating, 
we have brought about greater harmony 
between the men and the management, and 
have made the work more agreeable for all 
connected with it. Wie have established in our 
industry that team work which has resulted 
in great good. to the community and the 
employer in each concern, that team work 
which was so necessary to place production 
on a sound and economical basis without 
waste or undue fatigue. As we develop the 
intelligence of our workmen, and they become 
acquainted with the intricate details of the 
problems of management, they become better 
workmen, and, by the same line of reasoning, 
they become better equipped to deal with 
the problem of the equitable distribution of 
commodities after they are produced, so that, 
for the reasons enunciated, and in accord with 
our experience, I am very pleased to support 
the resolution as offered by the Employers’ 
Delegate of Canada. 


The Hon. Peter Heenan 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of La- 
bour, also took part in the debate on Mr. 
Champ’s Resolution, speaking as follows:— 

“Tt is quite evident to me that the at- 
mosphere of Geneva has a good effect when 
I find the Canadian Employers’ Representative 
advocating collaboration, and the Canadian 
workers’ representative in agreement with the 
Resolution. There can be no doubt that great 
losses have resulted through mutual fears and 
suspicions, and conflicts arising out of the ab- 
sence of machinery for consultation and adjust- 
ment. Improvement in the level of real wages, 
and of working conditions, is more likely to be 
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achieved under an industrial program of col- 
laboration between employers and workers 
than under a system where antagonism, suspi- 
cion and fear prevail. The surrounding of the 
worker with security against life’s major risks 
is one of the most important tasks in the 
world to-day. But full security, coupled with 
the highest wages ever paid, will not neces- 
sarily bring social justice or human happiness. 
Security, however, is the first plank in any 
sound industrial relations platform. The pro- 
gress of socia! legislation must be based 
squarely upon economic prosperity, a nation 
or an industry cannot divide that which it 
has not got. Prosperity, therefore, is a first 
essential of better conditions. Prosperity will 
come more quickly through collaboration than 
through conflict. This is a principle I have 
advocated in Canada for many years, and, as 
Minister of Labour, I am glad to see the 
Representatives of the Canadian employers 
and workers in agreement on this subject.” 

Mr. Khaitan (Employers, India) moved as 
an amendment to the first resolution the in- 
clusion among the causes which impeded pro- 
duction ‘the misuse and excessive use of 
alcohol by the workers,” and the addition of a 
paragraph in favour of an inquiry into this 
question, with a view to the possibility of a 
Convention or Recommendation on the sub- 
ject. After some discussion the amendment 
was withdrawn and the two resolutions were 
adopted. 


Reports Under Article 408 


The Committee appoimted to examine the 
summary of annual reports submitted by 
Governments under Article 408 of the Peace 
Treaty on the measures taken to give effect 
to Conventions to which they are parties 
arrived at the following conclusions :— 

(1) The Conventions are international 
treaties. Under the general rules of inter- 
national public law and the provisions of the 
Labour Parts of the Treaties of Peace, the 
States which ratify are under obligation to 
apply without restriction and throughout their 


territory’ the provisions of the Conventions, 
subject to the provisions of Article 421 of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
Articles of ‘the other Treaties of Peace. 

(2) It follows from this obligation that the 
national legislation of States which ratify 
Conventions must be brought into harmony 
with the provisions of those Conventions and 
must be applied. 

(3) In so far as the Conventions do not 
contain any contrary provisions, the obliga- 
tion referred to above takes effect at the 
moment when the declaration of ratification 
becomes legally operative (Article 406). 

(4) The examination of the reports shows, 
however, that up to the present these prin- 
ciples have not yet become fully operative. 
Without wishing to give a precise form to 
these observations, the Committee considers 
that these cases cannot be passed over in 
silence. It may be that these cases are the 
consequence of special circumstances: some 
States may ihave wished to show by their rati- 
fication their confidence in and their support 
of the International Labour Organization; 
and it may also be that the intention to follow 
up the ratification by the necessary measures 
of application has not been carried out in 


consequence of unforeseen changes in the 
situation. 
However this may be, experience shows 


that if this state of things should be further 
extended itt would give rise to various dangers 
and would be harmful both to the reputation 
of the International Labour Organization . 
and to the development of international law. 

The Committee also expressed the opinion 
that, any study of the problem of the appli- 
cation of Conventions should not be confined 
to examining whether the provisions of the 
Conventions and of national legislation were 
in harmony, but should also go into the ques- 
tion of the effective application of Conven- 
tions, as it was already possible to do on the 
basis of the reports of some Governments. 

After discussion the report “was adopted 
unanimously. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage 
fixing machinery 


The General Conference of the Intterna- 
tional Labour organization of the League of 
Nations, having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh 
Sessison on 30 May, 1928, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with 
regard to minimum wage fixing machinery, 
which is the first item in the Agenda of the 


Session, and having determined that these 
proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, adopts, this...... 
day of June of the year one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty eight, the following 
Draft Convenition for ratification by the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
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corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 

Article 1—Each Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to create or maintain 
machinery whereby minimum rates of wages 
can be fixed for workers employed in certain 
of the trades or parts of trades (and in par- 
ticular in home working trades) in which no 
arrangements exist for the effective regula- 
tion of wages by collective agreement or 
otherwise and wages are exceptionally low. 

For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “trades” includes manufacture and 
commerce. 

Article 2—Each Miember which ratifies this 
Convention shall be free to decide, after con- 
sultation with the organizations, if any, of 
workers and employers in the trade or part 
iof trade concerned, in which trades or parts 
of trades, and in particular in which home 
working trades or parts of such trades, the 
minimum wage fixing machinery referred to 
in Article 1 shall be applied. 


Article 3—Kach Member which ratifies this 
Convention shall be free to decide the nature 
and form of the minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery, and the methods to be followed in 
its operation: ‘ 

Provided that 

(1) Before the machinery is applied in a 
trade or part of a trade, representatives of 
the employers and workers concerned, includ- 
ing representatives of their respective or- 
ganizations if amy, shall be consulted as well 
as any other persons, being specially qualified 
for the purpose by their trade or functions, 
whom the competent authority deems it ex- 
pedient to consult; 

2. The employers and workers concerned 
shall be associated in the operation of the 
machinery, in such manner and to such ex- 
tent, but in any case in equal numbers and 
on equal terms, as may be determined by 
national laws or regulations. 

(3) Minimum rates of wages which have 
been fixed shall be binding on the employers 
and workers concerned so as not to be subject 
to abatement by them by individual agree- 
ment, nor, except with the general or particular 
authorization of the competent authority, by 
collective agreement. 


Article 4—Each Member which ratifies this 
Convention shall take the necessary measures, 
by way of a system of supervision and sanc- 
tions, to ensure that the employers and workers 
concerned are informed of the minimum rate 
of wages in force and that wages are not paid 
at less than these rates in cases where they 
are applicable. 
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A worker to whom the minimum rates are 
applicable and who has been paid wages at 
less than these rates shall be entitled to 
recover, by judicial or other legalized proceed- 
ings, the amount by which he has been under- 
paid, subject to such limitation of time as may 
be determined by national taws or regulations. 


Article 6—Each Member which ratifies this 
Convention shall communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general state- 
ment giving a list of the trades or parts of 
trades in which the mivimum wage fixing 
machinery has been applied, indicating the 
methods as well as the results of the applica- 
tion of the machinery and, in summary form, 
the approximate numbers of workers covered, 
the minimum rates of wages fixed, and the 
more important of the othcr conditions, if 
any, established relevant tv the minimum 
rates. 


Article 6—The formal ratification of this 
Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. 


Article ?—This Convention shall be bind- 
ing only upon those Members whose ratifica- 
tions have been registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Conventicn shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 8—As soon as the ratifications of 
two Members of the International Labour 
Organization have been registered with the 
Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the Lea- 
gue of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. He shall likewise notify them of the 
registration of ratifications which may be com- 
municated subsequently by other Members of 
the Organization. 


Article 9—A Member which has ratified this 
Convention may denounce it after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 
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Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided 
for in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of five years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of five years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 10—At least once in ten years, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Confer- 
ence a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall consider the desirability of 
placing on the Agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision or modification. 


Article 11—The French and English texts 
of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Recommendation concerning the application of minimum 
wage fixing machinery, submitted by the Drafting Committee 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations, having been convened at Geneva 
by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh 
Session on 30 May, 1928, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certaim proposals with 
regard to minimum wage fixing machinery, 
which is the first item of the Agenda of the 
Session, and having determined that these 
proposals should take the form of a recom- 
mendation, adopts, this...... day of June of 
the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight, the following Recommendation, 
to be submitted to the Members of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization for con- 
sideration with a view to effect being given 
to it by national Jegislation or otherwise, 
in accordance with the provisions of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 


AY 


The General Conference of the Initerna- 
tional Labour Organization: 

Having adopted a Draft Convention con- 
cerning the creation of minimum wage fixing 
machinery, and . 

Desiring to supplement this Draft Conven- 
tion by putting on record for the guidance of 
the Members certain general principles which, 
as present practice and experience show, pro- 
duce the miost satisfactory results; 

Recommends that each Member should 
take the following principles and rules into 
consideration :— 

I. (1) In order to ensure that each Mem- 
ber ratifying the Convention is in possession 
of the information necessary for a decision 
upon the application of minimum wage fix- 
ing machinery, the wages actually paid and 
the arrangements, if any, for the regulation 
of wages should be ascertained in respect of 
any trade or part of trade to which employers 
or workers therein request the application of 


the machinery and furnish information which 
shows prima facie that no arrangements exist 
for the effective regulation of wages and that 
wages are exceptionally low. 

(2) Without prejudice to ‘the discretion 
left to the Members by the Draft Conven- 
tion to decide in which trades or parts of 
trades in their respective countries it is ex- 
pedient to apply minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery, special regard might usefully be 
had to trades or parts of trades in which 
women are ordinarily employed. 


TI. (1) The minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery, whatever form it may take (for in- 
stance, trade boards for individual trades, 
general boards for groups of trades, compul- 
sory arbitration tribunals) should operate 
by way of investigation imto the relevant 
conditions in the trade or part of trade con- 
cerned and consultation with the m*terests 
primarily and principally affected, that is to 
say, the employers and workers in the trade 
or part of trade, whose views on all matters 
relating to the fixing of the minimum rates 
of wages should in any case be solicited and 
be given full and equal consideration. 


(2) (a) To secure greater authority for the 
rates that may be fixed, it should be the 
general policy that the employers and workers 
concerned, through representatives equal in 
number or having equa! voting strength, 
should jointly take a direct part in the delib- 
erations and decisions of the wage fixing body; 
in any case, where representation is accorded 
to oné side, the other side should be repre- 
sented on the same footing. The wage fixing 
body should also include one or more inde- 
pendent persons whose yotes can ensure 
effective decisions being reached in the event 
of the votes of the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives being equally divided. Such 
independent persons should as far as possible, 
be selected in agreement with or after con- 
sultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives on the wage fixing body. 


(b) In order to ensure that the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives shall be persons 
having the confidence of those whose interests 
they respectively represent, the employers and 
workers concerned should be given a voice 
as far as is practicable in the circumstances 
in the selection of their representatives, and 
if any organizations of the employers and 
workers exist these should in any case be 
invited to submit names of persons recom- 
mended by them for appointment on the wage 
fixing body. 


(c) The independent person or _ persons 
mentioned in paragraph (a) should be selected 
from among men or women recognized as 
possessing the necessary qualifications for their 
duties and as being dissociated from any in- 
terest in the trade or part ef trade concerned 
which might be calculated to put their 
impartiality in question. 


(d) Wherever a considerable proportion of 
women are employed, prcvisions should be 
made as far as possible for the inclusion of 
women among the workers’ representatives and 
one or more women among the independent 
person mentioned in paragraph (a). 


III. For the purpose of cetermining the 
minimum rates of wages to be fixed, the wage 
fixing body should in any case take account 
of the necessity of enabling the workers con- 
cerned to maintain a suitabic standard of liv- 
ing. For this purpose regard should primarily 
be had to the rates of wages being paid for 
similar work in trades where the workers are 
adequately organized and kave concluded 
effective collective agreements, or, if no such 
standard of reference is available in the cir- 
cumstances, to the general level of wages 
prevailing in the country or in the particular 
locality. 


Provisions should be made for the review 
of the minimum rates of wages fixed by the 
wage fixing bodies when this is desired by the 
workers or employers who are members of 
such bodies. 


1V.—For effectively protecting the wages of 
the workers concerned and safeguarding the 
employers affected against the possibility of 
unfair competition, the measures to be taken 
to ensure that wages are not paid at less than 
the minimum rates which have been fixed 
should include: 


(a) arrangements for informing the employ- 
ers and workers of the rates in force; 
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(b) official supervision of the rates actually 
being paid; and 

(c) penalties for infringements of the rates 
in force and measures for preventing such 
infringements. 

(1) In order that the workers, who are less 
likely than the employers to have their own 
means of acquainting themselves with the 
wage fixing body’s decisions, may be kept 
informed of the minimum rates at which they 
are to be paid, employers might be required 
to display full statements of the rates in force 
in readily accessible positions on the premises 
where the workers are employed, or in the 
case of home workers on the premises where 
the work is given out or returned on com- 
pletion of wages paid. 


(2) A sufficient staff of inspectors should 
be employed, with powers analogous to those 
proposed for factory inspectors in the Recom- 
mendation concerning the general principles 
for the organization of systems of inspection 
adopted by the General Conference in 1923, 
to make investigations among the employers 
and workers concerned with a view to ascer- 
taining whether the minimum rates in force 
are in fact being paid and taking such steps 
as may be authorized to deal with infringe- 
ments of the rates. 


As a means of enabling the inspectors ade- 
quately to carry out these duties, employers 
might be required to keep complete and 
authentic records of the wages paid by them, 
or in the case of home workers to keep a 
list of the workers with their addresses and 
provide them with wage books or other simi- 
lar record containing such particulars as are 
necessary to ascertain if the wages actually 
paid correspond to the nates in force. 


(3) In cases where the workers are not in 
general in a position individually to enforce, 
by judicial or other legalized proceedings, 
their rights to recover wages due at the mini- 
mum rates in force, such other measures 
should be provided as may be considered 
effective for preventing infringements of the 
rates. 


B. 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization thinks it right to 
call the attention of Governments to the 
principle affirmed by Article 427 of the Peace 
Treaty that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 
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Draft Questionnaire relating to the Prevention of Industrial Accidents to 
be submitted to State Members in view of Discussion in 1929 


Part I. 


1. Do you consider that 
Labour Conference should adopt a Recom- 
mendation embodying the general principle 
that it is the duty not only of employers 
and workers, but also of Governments and 
the general public to use their best endeavours 
and every means in their power to help to 
prevent industrial accidents? 

2. Do you consider that a Recommendation 
concerning the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents should also deal with all practical 
measures required for putting into operation 
the principle indicated in the preceding ques- 
tion? 

Do you consider, for example, that the 
Recommendation should emphasize in the first 
place the need of organizing constant and 
systematic research both for elucidating the 
cause of industrial accidents and for discover- 
ing the best methods of preventing them, to 
be undertaken primarily by official State in- 
stitutions and assimilate public institutions, 
with the help of the interested parties or by 
technical institutions set up by the different 
branches of industry? 

Do you consider that the Recommendation 
should invite the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, with a view to 
the subsequent preparation of a Draft Con- 
vention on the subject, to establish and 
develop industrial accident statistics for their 
respective countries, keeping in touch as far 
as possible with the Iniernational Labour 
Office, with a view to fixing uniform bases 
as far as possible for the comparative study 
of the statistics of the different countries? 

Have you any suggestions to make as regards 
the method of arriving at the desired result? 

In particular, do you consider that the efforts 
made should deal first of ail with particular 
branches of industry, and if so, which? 

What other matters do you consider should 
be taken into account in scientific research 
into the prevention of industrial accidents? 

Do you consider that scientific research with 
the object of preventing accidents should be 
concerned not only with the material condi- 
tions in the various establishments, but also 
with the human factor? 

3. Do you consider that the Recommenda- 
tion should contain a clause emphasizing the 
great importance of co-operation between all 
the parties interested in the prevention of 
industrial accidents, including employers and 
workers, and inviting the States Members to 
do all in their power to develop and encourage 
such co-operation? 
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4. Do you consider that the Recommenda- 
tion should contain provisions to the effect 
that the responsibility for taking protective 
measures and in particular for the equipment 
and upkeep of workplace rests with the 
employers? 

5. Do you consider that thc Recommenda- 
tion should also draw the attention of the 
workers to the fact that by their conduct in 
the workplace they can and should contribute 
to a large extent to the success of the pro- 
tective measures taken, and that it is accord- 
ingly the duty of the workers’ organizations 
to co-operate in the education of their mem- 
bers in order to safeguard them against in- 
dustrial accidents? 

6. Do you consider that, in order to amplify 
the principle indicated in Question 3 above— 
ie. the need of ensuring co-operation between 
all the interested parties—the Recommenda- 
tion might usefully invite the States Mem- 
bers to take the following measures: 

(a) To encourage instruction in the prob- 
lems of the prevention of accidents, including 
first aid hygiene in elementary schools and 
continuation schools, with a view to educating 
the whole population. 


(6b) To see that pupils in technical schools 
and polytechnics receive adequate instruction 
in methods of accident prevention, and to 
draw their attention to its importance from 
the economic and moral standpoints, so that 
when they come subsequently to hold posts 
in industry they may pay special attention 
to obviating such accidents. 





(c) To maintain the interest of pupils in 
the prevention of accidents after they have 
entered industry, by means of lectures, cinema 
films, and visits to undertakings, and to en- 
courage the development of safety museums 
and practical instruction to be given therein. 

(d) To develop, by scientific research and 
practical application in this sphere, the con- 
tribution to accident prevention which may 
be made by methods of vocational guidance 
and selection. 

7. Do you consider that the Recommen- 
dation should refer to ‘tthe great importanice 
of organizing immediate first aid or medical 
treatment in industrial planitts and work- 
places? 


Part Il. 


1. Do you consider that the Recommenda- 
tion should embody the principle that the 
law should prescribe regulations for ensur- 
ing a minimum standard of safety? 
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2. Should provision be made, for example, 
on the following lines as regards employers: 

(a) that the employer is bound to equip 
and manage his undertaking in such a way 
that the workers will be sufficiently protected, 
taking account of the nature of the under- 
taking and the state of technical progress? 

(b) that plans for the construction or al- 
teration of industrial undertakings are ‘to 
be submitted before the work is put into 
execution for examination by tthe factory im- 
spectorate or other competent authority in 
the matter, in order that it may be ascer- 
tained whether the plans are such as to 
satisfy the requirements for the prevention 
of accidents? 

(c) (1) That the bodies responsible for 
supervising the application of the laws and 
regulations on the protection of the workers 
against accidents should be tcompetenit to 
prescribe in each case the steps to be taken 
by the employer to fulfil his obligations, 
subject to the right of appeal to an authority 
specially instituted for this purpose. 

(2) If so, should the responsible body be 
empowered in cases of imminent danger to 
require the immediate execution of the or- 
ders, notwithstanding the right of appeal? 

(3) If the answer to part (1) is in the 
negative, what system do you recommend 
for ensuring the application of the laws and 
regulations? 

(d) That industrial accident insurance in- 
stitutions in countries where there is a system 
of insurance against industrial accidents ad- 
ministered by or under the direction of the 
State should be 

(1) empowered, or 

(2) required 
to take into account, when fixing premiums, 
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the measures taken in the various under- 
takings, for the protection of the workers. 

What further importance do you ascribe 
to accident insurance of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the matter of accident prevention, 
and in what way, in your opinion, could 
accident insurance institutions of ‘insurance 
companies contribute effectively to the com- 
mon effort? 

3. Do you consider that legal provisions 
should be adopted to associate the workers 
with the work of accident prevention and 
to regulate the part which they should take? 

(a) If so, on what points do you consider 
that legal provisions should be made, and 
what proposals on these points would you 
make? 

(b) Do you consider, in particular that 
legal provisions should 

(1) contain regulations defining the duty 
of the workers to comply with the laws and 
regulations on accident prevention? 

(2) provide for the participation of the 
workers in drawing up and supervising the 
observation of the provisious? 

(c) If the answer ‘to questions (b) (2) is 
in the affirmative, in what forms (possibly 
varying according to the particular circum- 
stances of each industry and the size of un- 
dertakings, etc.) do you consider that such 
participation could be effected? 


Part III 


2 (a) Are you in favour of a Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation to make it com- 
pulsory for the sender to indicate the weight 
on heavy packages transported by ships? 

2 (b) If so, at what maximum should the 


. weight be fixed above which the weight should 


be marked on packages? 


Draft Questionnaire regarding Accidents in Loading and Unloading Ships 


Do you consider that the Conference should 
adopt a Draft Convention concerning the 
protection against accidents of workers 
employed, on board or ashore, in loading or 
unloading ships? 

If so, to what risks of their employment 
should the Draft Convention primarily refer? 
Do you consider that the Draft Convention 
should cover, for example, the following :— 

The question of approaches, roads, lighting, 
working spaces, safe landing places; compet- 
ence of persons employed in the control of 
gear, hoisting and other apparatus; fencing of 
dangerous places; inspection and testing of all 
gear, whether fixed or loose gear; safe means 
of access shore to ship, ship to shore, to holds 
or other places of working, ship to other ships 
or barges; height of coamings; safe means of 


transport from quay to ship where the ship is 
not alongside the quay; means of protection 
for the workers when handling or working in 
proximity to explosive, inflammable, corrosive 
or other dangerous or dusty cargo; means of 
escape from lower holds when working bulk 
cargo such as coal, etc.; and other matters 
relating to the general protection of dock 
workers against accidents; 

Adequate methods of inspection and im- 
provement; keeping of registers, etc.; 

Provision for the responsibility of the com- 
petent authorities for the enforcement of laws 
based on the Convention; 

Provision of first aid; ambulances; setting 
up of Safety First Committees, and collabora- 
tion between workers, employers and public 
authorities as regards safety? 
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Resolutions 


Proposed International Safety Consultation 

Whereas the results obtained by legal regu- 
lation and State inspection in the industrial 
countries with the longest experience of 
accident prevention show that, while those 
methods are capable of being, and should be, 
improved and developed, they are insufficient 
by themselves to prevent a large number of 
accidents which are due to such causes as (1) 
unsafe practices and arrangements; (2) fatigue; 
(3) want of reasonable care on the part of 
individual workers; (4) lack of appreciation 
by new, and especially young, workers of the 
dangers to which they are or may be exposed, 
and failure on the part of the management 
to arrange for adequate instruction of such 
workers: 

The Conference has unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions and urges that they 
should be given most earnest consideration by 
Governments in consultaticn with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the chief acci- 
dent producing industries with a view to their 
early application. 

1. The Conference is of cpinion that the 
time has come to attempt to reach a higher 
standard of safety by the development of 
new methods, and believes that the greatest 
advance can be made on the lines of the move- 
ment which has received thc name of the 
“Safety First” movement, and which implies 
in its application to industry (i) the recogni- 
tion of accident prevention as an essential 
part of the organization of the works: (ii) 
common interest and endeavour on the part of 
employers and workers in the individual works 
in seeking to promote a higher standard of 
safety. 

2. While the new methods to be adopted 
will vary in different industries and in different 
countries, it is essential (a) that the manage- 
ment, officials and foremen in the individual 
works should foster throughout the works a 
due appreciation of the necessity of avoiding 
accidents, and make it recognized in the works 
that safety is regarded as a consideration of 
the highest importance; (b) that all possible 
steps should be taken to interest the workers 
in the work of accident prevention. 

3. The safety organization in a works should 
include, among other methods, arrangements 
for a works investigation of every accident 
occurring in the works; and the consideration 
of the methods to be adopted for preventing 
a recurrence: the systematic supervision of the 
works, machinery and plant for the purpose 
of ensuring safety, and in particular of seeing 
that all safeguards and other safety appliances 
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are maintained in proper order and position: 
the explanation to new, and especially young 
workers, of the possible dangers of the work 
or the machinery or plant connected with their 
work; the organization of first aid and ambu- 
lance arrangements, and the encouragement of 
suggestions from the persons employed for 
rendering work safer. 

4. Common interest and endeavour on the 
part of the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations in each country, and co-operation with 
the State, are cqually important. Methods 
which have been found successful include (a) 
conferences of employers’ and workers’ rep- 
resentatives in particular industries and the 
Government inspectors; (b) establishment of 
standing district or national, or both district 
and national, committees for the purpose of 
reviewing periodically the pregress made and 
considering what further improvements can be 
adopted. 

5. International consultation and» exchange 
of experience between the responsible Govern- 
ment Departments in the highly industrialized 
countries, as also between the organizations 
of the employers, between the organizations 
of the workers, and between the research and 
other bodies and institutions concerned with 
the promotion of safety in those countries 
should be developed. Such international co- 
operation would be facilitated if it were found 
possible for the industrialized countries to 
agree, in respect of any of the chief accident 
producing industries, upon a uniform basis 
for the compilation of accident statistics. 

6. The Conference suggests that as a means 
of following up the results of the present 
Conference, stimulating the adoption of safety 
first methods, and promoting international 
consultation in the manner suggested in the 
last preceding Resolution, meetings of repre- 
sentatives from the highly industrialized coun- 
tries should be arranged from time to time in 
collaboration with the International Labour 
Office, to exchange information and consult 
and to review the progress made. 


Collection of Safety Information 


The Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference requests the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider what steps can be taken. 

(1) to complete the documentary informa- 
tion in the possession of the International 
Labour Office on the subject of national leg- 
islation on industrial safety in the different 
industries and on all compulsory provisions 
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laid down on this matter by central and local 
authorities; 

(2) to prepare comparative tables based on 
the above-mentioned information. 


Resolution to refer to Joint Maritime Com- 
mission any proposed Draft Convention 
concerning protection against accidents 
of Workers employcd in loading 
or unloading of ships 


When the International Labour Office, after 
the replies of the Governments have been 
received to the Questionnaire, shall have pre- 
pared the Draft Convention. . . this Draft 
shall be sent to the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, which shall give its opinion on the mari- 
time aspects which some of the proposed 
clauses may possess. The cpinion of the 
Joint Maritime Commission shall be com- 
municated to all the Governments before the 
opening of the Session of the Conference 
which will be called on to decide on the Draft 
Convention. 


Rationalization 


On the motion of Mr. Jounaux (Workers, 
France) and Mr. Sprrarens (Workers, Nether- 
lands), the Conference adopted by 101 votes 
to 0 the following resolution: 

The International Labour Conference notes 
with satisfaction the recent statement of the 
Consultative Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations to the following effect: 

The Consultative Committee has been 
happy to note how fruitful has been the col- 
laboration ‘between this organization (the 
Economie Organization) and the International 
Labour Office, and hopes that this collabora- 
tion will be continued for the considerable 
work which still remains to be done. 

In this spirit, the Conference invites the 
Office to continue, in liaison with the Econ- 
omic Organization of the League of Nations, 
its studies and research concerning the effect 
of rationalization and international industrial 
agreements upon the conditions of labour and, 
in particular, upon: 

(1) The wages of the workers and their 
purchasing power; 

(2) Hours of work; 

(3) Employment and dismissal and transfer 
of workers from one undertaking to another, 
including changes of domicile and the learn- 
ing of a new trade which may accompany it; 
and 

(4) Conditions of hygjene and safety under 
which the work is carried on in rationalized 
undertakings; 

And invites the Office to report upon the 
studies which it has undertaken and the con- 
clusions which emerge from them. 


Housing Conditions 


The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously, on the motion of Mr. CHAMAN 
Latyt (Workers, India), supported by Mr. 
YoNEKuBO (Workers, Japan). 


In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
housing and general living-in conditions of 
the workers in many countries, the Confer- 
ence requests the Governing Body to under- 
take an investigation of the question of in- 
dustrial housing and the general living-in 
conditions of the workers with a view to 
placing the question on the agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference. 


Dangers to Motor Vehicle Drivers 


The Conference unanimously adopted the 
following resolution moved by Mr. Mertens 
(Workers, Belgium): 


Whereas motor transport has considerably 
increased in all countries; and 


Whereas certain dangers are involved in 
the work of motor-vehicle drivers and of other 
workers in the motor transport industry, and 
it is important to ascertain the extent of 
these dangers; 


The Conference requests the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider under what conditions an imvestiga- 
tion could be made of this matter by the 
International Labour Office, and to decide in 
what form the results of the investigation 
could be published. 


One-Man Driving of Locomotives 


After a protest by Mr. pg Totnay (Em- 
ployers, Hungary) on the ground that the 
subject was outside the competence of the 
Organization, the ‘Conference adopted by 
59 votes to 28 the following resolution, also 
proposed by Mir. MrErrens: 


Whereas alarm has been felt among the 
bodies of workers concerned at the dangers 
which may be caused to workers on the rail- 
ways and to the safety of railway twaffic 
through one-man driving of locomotives and 
self-propelled vehicles used on railways; and 


Whereas it would be desirable for the In- 
ternational Labour Organization to have the 
real position made clear; 


The Conference requests the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider under what conditions an enquiry 
could be undertaken on the matter by the 
International Labour Office, and to decide in 
what form the results of the enquiry could 
be published. 
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Collective Bargaining in Agriculture 


On the motion of Mr. Mtxnier (Workers, 
Germany) the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Whereas tthe Labour Part of the Treaties 
of Peace provides not only for the protection 
of industrial workers, but also for the protec- 
tion of agricultural workers, and whereas the 
International Court of Justice has confirmed 
this intention of ithe Treaties; and 

Wihereas social legislation on behalf of 
agricultural workers appears in many coun- 
tries to lag behind social legislation on be- 
half of industrial and other workers; and 

Whereas no differences in processes of 
production can justify such an inferiority of 
rights for agricultural workers; and 

Whereas, until an improved social legisla- 
tion for agricultural workers can be enacted, 
collective bargaining may be employed as a 
preparatory means for regulating labour con- 
ditions in a manner conforming to modern 
principles of the social protection of workers; 

The Conference requests the International 
Labour Office to undertake an enquiry into 
existing systems of collective bargaining in 
agriculture, to form the basis of a discussion 
at an early Session of the Conference, and 
with a view to the rapid acceleration in as 
many countries as possible of this means of 
improving the conditions of agricultural 
labour. 


The Disabled 


The following resolution was adopted on 
the motion of Mr. Serrarens (Workers, 
Netherlands) :— 

Whereas many disabled persons can only 
engage in a gainful occupation in so far as 
they have the benefit of some special protec- 
tion, the number of disabled or infirm persons 
is considerable, and their employment raises 
important and complicated problems of pro- 
tection and remuneration for which solutions 
must be sought in relation tc the interests of 
the general body of workers; and 

Whereas interesting experiments have been 
made or are at present being carried out by 
social welfare services or societies and by 
social insurance institutions for the occupa- 
tional re-education and the reintegration of 
persons disabled in the war or through 
industrial accidents, tubercular persons and 
other infirm persons; and 

Whereas in most countries no general plan 
for the occupational reintegration of disabled 
persons has been established, and the methods 
employed and the results obtained have not 
so far been the subject of any systematic 
international study; 
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The Conference invites the Governing Body 
to have an international study undertaken by 
the International Labour Office of the work 
done and the results obtained in the various 
countries for the occupational adaptation and 
the employment of disabled persons, as well 
as for their protection on the labour market. 


Conditions in the Textile Industry 


After a brief discussion, the Conference 
adopted by 54 votes to 21 the following reso- 
lution proposed by Mr. Yonekubo (Workers, 
Japan) :— 

Considering the economic difficulties which 
are manifesting themselves in various sections 
of the textile industry throughout the world; 
and 

Considering that in finding a solution of 
these difficulties it is necessary to have the 
fullest possible information, in order to 
demonstrate the importance of existing legis- 
lation and other social measures for the pro- 
tection of the workpeople engaged in this 
industry; and 

Considering the advisabilitv of determining 
the exact labour situation in an industry 
wherein women constitute the majority of the 
workers, more especially in order to facilitate 
the ratification and universal application of 
the International Labour Convention concern- 
ing the protection of women and children; 

The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of under- 
taking an investigation as early as possible 
into the conditions of work of men, women 
and children employed, including wages, hours 
of work, hygienic conditions, and other con- 
ditions affecting their employment, in the 
textile industries of the various countries of 
the world. 


Private Associations and the Organization 


The Conference adopted by 56 votes to 18 
the following resolution submitted by Mr. 
Acevedo (Government, Argentina) :— 

The Conference, having noted with satis- 
faction that private associations have been 
set up in various countries to make known 
the work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation and to forward the ratification of the 
Conventions adopted by the Conference, 
expresses the hope that the members of the 
delegations will collaborate in the develop- 
ment of these institutions in those countries 
where they exist or in the creation of similar 
institutions in those countries where they are 
not yet in existence. 

The Conference rejected by 47 votes to 32 
an amendment proposed by Mr. Oersted 
(Employers, Denmark) for the deletion of the 
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words: “And to forward the ratification of the 
Conventions adopted by the Conference.” 
The amendment was advocated on the grounds 
that delegates were asked to assist in promot- 
ing the ratification of Conventions against 
which they might actually have voted, and 
that, if the competent authcrities decided not 
to ratify, support for action directed against 
that decision would be interference in the 
internal affairs of the State. 


Freedom of Association 


By 69 votes to 17, the following resolution, 
also moved by Mr. Acevedo, was adopted :— 

Whereas the International Labour Office, 
even before the question of freedom of asso- 
ciation had been placed in the agenda of a 
Conference, had regularly, cn instructions from 
the Governing Body, kept in touch with the 
situation and collected the documents, and 
these studies, continued for several years, had 
not been inefficacious; and 

Whereas the difficulties encountered by the 
Tenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference can be regarded only as a further 
reason for defining the concept of freedom of 


association and describing its various aspects, 
and it is important in this manner to avoid 
any new difficulties in future; \ 

The Conference requesis the Governing 
Body to have the monographs which have 
already been prepared by the Office regularly 
kept up to date, to continue to collect all the 
facts or expressions of opinion which will 
enable it’ to follow the evolution of ideas, 
and finally to consider in what form it might 
be possible with a chance of success to place 
the question upon the agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference. 


Official Languages 


Arising out of a proposal made jointly by 
Mr. Jouhaux and Mr. Mertens, that German 
should be an official language in the Govern- 
ing Body and at the Conference, and for the 
purposes of all the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, suggestions were made 
for amendments to include Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese and Dutch among the official 
languages. It was decided by 73 votes to 6 
to refer the whole question to the Governing 
Body for consideration and report. 


Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour Office 


The annual report of Mr. Albert Thomas, 
the Director of the International Labour 
Office, was presented to the eleventh session 
of the Conference. It deals with the work 
of the Organization during the calendar year 
1927. It is divided into two parts, Part I 
reviewing the general activity of the Organ- 
ization during the year, while Part II con- 
tains the summary of the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the Governments, in accordan'ce 
with Article 408 of the Treaty, on the 
measures taken by them to give effect to 
Conventions to which they are parties. 


After Eight Years 


The Director sums up the lessons of the 
experience of the first eight years of the ex- 
istence of the Organization. It “appears to 
have established its right to exist in a world 
which it seeks to help to reorganize on the 
basis of principle of justice. It has no need 
to abandon any of its prerogatives or any of 
its functions; its activities are no longer 
disputed. Whatever divergences of opinion 
may exist among its States Members, they 
all co-operate unreservedly and with equal 
devotion in its work. * * * 

“Tt is, in fact, a real cause for gratification ” 
the Director continues, “to note how the 
authority of the Office is growing from year 


to year and confidence in its work is being 
continually maintained. Secretaries of em- 
ployers’ organizations are repeatedly applying 
to the Office for detailed information on con- 
ditions of work in competing countries, and 
employers in these latter countries reply 
through the intermediary of the Office—trade- 
unions, too, apply for information, and oc- 
casionally for advice, to help them over their 
difficulties, or, when there is no Convention 
on which legal action can be taken, appeal 
for the Office’s moral support in their rela-_ 
tions with Governments, and the Govern- 
ments accept the Office’s prudent and tactful 
intervention with sympathy and goodwill— 
the Director, rather as head of the Office 
than on personal grounds, is asked to pre- 
side over joint advisory committees or to act 
as umpire in arbitration proceedings between 
Governments and private companies—surely 
all these facts are ample evidence of tthe 
moral credit which the Office has gradually 
won in the course of the last few years. 
“This result is surely due to the unceas- 
ing effort which the Office has made, in spite 
of criticism, to maintain and enlarge the 
sympathy shown towards it in its early days, 
and also to a very considerable extent to its 
scientific work. The Office is fully aware of 
the many gaps and deficiencies in its work 
of ‘international information’. It has con- 
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ducted so many enquiries and researches in 
all sorts of directions that it could not help 
but realize the incompleteness and uncertainty 
of some of its scientific work. Nevertheless, 
it may be said that the position which the 
Organization has now acquired is very largely 
due to the Office’s constant endeavours to be 
unswervingly objective and impartial. Great 
as this moral authority may be, however, it 
has no value and will have no permanence 
unless it helps the Office to discharge its es- 
sential function, ie., to build up a body of 
international labour legislation. In this di- 
rection progress is being made, though per- 
haps not at the same pace as in the earlier 
days.” 

After a period of comparative slackness 
Mr. Thomas notes signs of renewed interest 
on the part of member States in ratifying 
past Conventions. But however that may be 
the usefulness of these Conventions is not 
fully indicated by the number of ratifications. 
“Year by year,” he says, “it becomes more 
true that even unratified Conventions exer- 
cise considerable influence on national legis- 
lation. It is significant that at each Session 
of the Conference Government, employers’ 
and workers’ delegates from 30 or 40 coun- 
tries should compare their own legislation, in- 
stitutions and experience. Every chapter of 
the second section of this Report bears wit- 
ness to the fruitfulness of this co-operation. 
Although it will no doubt ittake many years 
to build up by ratifications a single code or 
a uniform imternational system, it is note- 
worthy that the different. States are gradu- 
ally coming to base their national laws on 
common principles.” 

“Another result, less visible perhaps but not 
less certain, of the work of the Conference 
and the Office is that it provides a rallying 
point for the various forces for social progress 
throughout the world, which need to be 
brought into mutual contact, and so opens up 
to them further opportunities for |making 
themselves felt. 

“A unity of outlook and an identity of pur- 
pose in the matter of social reform are be- 
ing created which undoubtedly constitute 
one of the surest benefits of the operations 
of the International Labour Organization. It 
is to be amticipated, moreover, that if it con- 
tinues to work along these lines, the Organiza- 
tion will make steady advance towards its 
goal—to improve the living and working con- 
ditions of the workers in accordance with the 
principles of the Peace Treaty.” 


Arrangement of the Report 


Part I of the report is divided into two 
sections, section I dealing with the general 


. 


working of the Organization, including ques- 
tions of organization, international informa- 
tion, and relations; while section II reviews 
the results so far obtained. The second sec- 
tion opens with a short review of the economic 
situation in 1927, including some notes on the 
progress of industrial organization and ration- 
alization, followed by tables indicating the 
progress made in the ratification of conven- 
tions and in the application of recommenda- 
tions. The seciion concludes with a sketch of 
the standing of the various countries in re- 
gard to (1) Working conditions, including 
hours of work, holidays, health, etc.; (2) 
Social insurance; (3) Wages; (4) Possibilities 
of employment; (5) Protection of special 
classes of workers; (6) Living conditions; and 
(7) the workers’ genera! rights. 


Organization 


A full account is given in the first part of 
the composition and general constitution of 
the Organization, this secticn dealing with the 
legal question raised in the past; and describ- 
ing the work of the Governing Body and its 
various committees; the form of the Office at 
Geneva; the financial arrangements of the 
Organization and its relations with the League 
of Nations. The Director admits that there 
is some risk that the generous desires of the 
nations may be buried under a mass of legal 
abstractions and formalities, and points out 
that this danger can only be averted by 
vigilance. He makes a plea for more order, 
more method, and more clarity of idea in the 
international institutions as a whole, and con- 
cludes by asking “Has not the time now come 
for a ‘town planning’ scheme, for defining the 
respective positions of each institution and 
its future possibilities, and for laying out the 
general lines of the new city on definite prin- 
ciples and in the light of a critical examina- 
tion of the work being done by the various 
existing institutions?” 


Information 


The report next outlines the existing ar- 
rangements for disseminating information in 
regard to the subjects within the sphere of 
the work of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. A repository of information is main- 
tained at Geneva, consisting of a library ser- 
vice of documents, moving picture films and 
collection of pictures. Coliective agreements 
are recorded; and the Office has in course of 
preparation an international dictionary of 
labour law. The Office also maintains a great 
statistical service which is rendering invalu- 
able service in international investigations. 
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The various publications of the Office are 
enumerated, including the weekly Industrial 
and Labour Information, the monthly IJnter- 
national Labour Review, the Legislative Series 
(texts of labour laws), Studies and Reports 
(on various subjects); “Industrial Safety Sur- 
vey”, the Monthly Record of Migration, etc., 
in addition to numerous special publications. 
On this voluminous literary work the Dir- 
ector states that the Office is becoming more 
and more certain of the value of what it is 
doing. When it finds its large publications on 
social insurance, migration or industrial 
hygiene or safety being used as handbooks or 
works of reference in public administrative 
departments or in the research sections of 
employers’ or workers’ organizations, it is con- 
vineed of the real practical value and day-to- 
day utility of its work. There is a close 
relation between the Office’s researches and 
studies and the advance which is being made 
in the different subjects of social reform. 


Relations 


Under this head the Director describes the 
relations which have grown up between the 
Organization and the universities, the 
churches, charitable organizations, workmen’s 
and employers’ organizations. It is stated 
that in its relations both with industrial or- 
ganizations and with the other associations 
referred to, the Office has secured valuable 
results; that on all sides collaboration between 
it and these outside bodies is being estab- 
lished on a more permancni and definite basis; 
and that this collaboration is no longer fur- 
nished merely by responsible heads or secre- 
taries but is the outcome of the united will 
of all the members of the different bodies 
concerned. But it is doubtful whether any 
combined action is even partially possible, 
unless it be directed to a common object. 
And it is just the value of the International 
Labour Organization that it furnishes such 
an object. 


Results 


The second section of the Report describes 
the results that were obtained during 1927 
from the activities of the Organization. Pro- 
gress was impeded to sore extent by depres- 
sion in economic conditions but during the 
year a new stage was passed in the economic 
recovery of the world, the way being thus 
cleared for further progress in social reform. 
Tables are given showing the progress made 
during the year in each of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. The follow- 
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ing table gives these results in condensed 
form :— 





—— 1 April |15 March 
1927 1928 
Ratifications communicated. . 229 263 


Ratifications authorized...... oii. 34 
Ratifications recommended... 147 


The number of ratifications consequently 
increased by 34 between 1 April, 1927, and 15 
March, 1928. During the slightly longer period 
from April, 1926, to April, 1927, there were 
35 ratifications. Regular and steady progress 


eis thus being made. 


The Director points out that in some cases 
the quality of ratifications is of more import- 
ance than their quantity. One unconditional 
ratification of the Hours Convention is of 
greater significance than the ratification of two 
or three Conventions of far less importance 
from the point of view of international com- 
petition or of working class standards. 

Referring to the failure of certain countries 
to carry out and apply conventions they have 
ratified, the Director points out that without | 
ratification the work of the Organization would 
be extremely incomplete ‘f not entirely futile. 
The ratification of a Convention by a country 
in which the provisions of the Convention are 
already, generally speaking, applied is calcu- 
lated to remove the hesitation of a number of 
other countries and to assist the Office con- 
siderably in its efforts to persuade the States 
to ratify. 

Mr. Thomas regards with some apprehension 
the recent device of conditional ratifications 
whereby certain countries have made ratifica- 
tion of a Convention conditional upon its 
ratification by certain other countries, a prac- 
tice which :f it became general “might jeopar- 
dize the effectiveness of the International 
Labour Organization as a whole.” 

The report analyses the situation existing in 
the various countries in regard to the follow- 
ing subjects which have been covered by Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations: working 
conditions; social insurance; wages; possibili- 
ties of employment; protection of special 
classes of workers; workers’ living conditions, 
and general rights. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING MAY 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
eeives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in April was 6,533. An employ- 
ment index number is maintaimed, based on 
the number of workers employed by such 
firms in January, 1920, as 100: 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 


who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,697. It should be understood 
that the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, no 
figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment ; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
63 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers Making Returns to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed a further pronounced gain, resulting 
in a more favourable situation than in any 
other month of the record. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,533 firms with 943,344 
employees, as compared with 884,262 on May 
1; this increase of 59,082 persons, or 6-7 per 
cent, brought the index number to 112-4, or 
nearly three points above the previous high 
level in the last eight years, recorded on 
September 1, 1927. In the preceding month, 
the index stood at 105-5 and on June 1, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 
105-9, 101-0, 94:5, 95-2, 97-3, 89-2 and 86:6, 
respectively. The increase on the date under 
review involved more workers than that indi- 
cated in any other month of the record. 

Unusually large advances were registered in 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion, while logging, trade, services, mining 
and communications also showed important 
increases. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec and Ontario 
employing the greatest number of extra 
workers. 


Maritime Provinces—Further improvement 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces, accord- 
ing to statistics received from 563 employers 
with a combined working force of 70,937 
persons, as compared with 66,838 in the 


gain 


preceding month. This gain was much larger 
than that reported on June 1 last year, when 
the index was several points lower. Manu- 
facturing (particularly of lumber and_ fish 
products), and construction registered height- 
ened activity, while logging, coal mining and 
transportation were seasonably slacker. 


Quebec—Construction, manufacturing and 
transportation recorded pronounced increases 
in personnel, and smaller gains were shown 
in logging, mining, services and trade; the 
in logging was due to _ river-drives. 
Employment was in considerably greater 
volume than on the same date in any of 
the last seven years, the index being over 
three points higher than on June 1, 1927, 
when important advances had also been indi- 
cated. Statements were tabulated from 1,416 
firms employing 261,222 workers, or 18,497 
more than in their last report. 


Ontario—The situation in Ontario was 
better than in any other month of the years 
since 1920, the index standing at 108-5, as 
compared with 101-5 at the beginning of June, 
1927, when the trend was also upward. The 
payrolls of the 3,001 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 395,348 persons; on May 1, 
they had 376,864 employees. Manufacturing 
(particularly of iron and steel and lumber 
products), construction and transportation 
registered the greatest expansion, but gains 
were also noted in mining, trade, logging and 
services. 
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Prairie Provinces.—Construction, especially 
railroad construction, transportation, manu: 
facturing and services reported the most 
marked improvement in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the 850 firms whose statistics were 
tabulated employed 132,646 persons, as against 
118,210 in the preceding month. Much smaller 
increases were indicated on June 1, 1927, and 
the index then was many points lower; the 
additions to staffs on the date under review 
were greater than in any other month of the 
record, bringing the index to the highest point 
yet reached. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was decidedly 
upward in seven of the eight cities for which 
separate compilations are made; Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the Other Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver showed considerable gains, while 
moderate declines were noted in Ottawa. 


Montreal—Improvement on a larger scale 
than in any other period of the record, was 
noted in Montreal, where the 760 co-operating 
firms employed 127,773 persons, an increase of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
83,196 workers was registered by the 703 
reporting employers, who had 79,625 at the 
beginning of May. Employment was in 
greater volume than in the early summer of 
any of the last eight years. As in the other 
provinces, construction and manufacturing 
recorded the most noteworthy expansion on 
the date under review, but logging and other 
groups also showed heightened activity. 
Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 






































7,902 over their staffs on May 1. Trans- 
portation, construction and manufacturing 
reported the greatest increases, but trade was 
also busier. The index was at the highest 
point yet reached. 


Quebec—Continued gains were registered in 
Quebec City, chiefly in construction. State- 
ments were tabulated from 103 establishments 
having 11,002 workers, as against 10,587 in the 
preceding month. Considerable advances had 
also been indicated on June 1, 1927, when the 
index was lower. Employment on the date 
under review was in greater volume than in 
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the same month of any other year of the 
record. 


Toronto—The situation in Toronto con- 
tinued better than in any other period in the 
six years for which statistics are available, 
according to returns furnished by 848 
employers with 112,328 persons on their pay- 
rolls, compared with 110,093 on May 1. 
Manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, was much busier, and improvement 
was also shown in construction, trade and 
transportation. The general gain considerably 
exceeded that noted in June, 1927. 


Ottawa—Construction recorded heightened 
activity in Ottawa, but manufacturing was 
quiet. Employment was, however, at a higher 
level than at the beginning of June last year, 
When an advance had been made. A com- 
bined working force of 12,031 employees, or 
123 less than in their last report, was indi- 
cated by the 142 co-operating firms. 


Hamilton.—Additions to staffs on a larger 
scale than on June 1, 1927, were reported in 
Hamilton; 212 employers had 32,151 workers 
on their paylists, as compared with 31,131 at 
the beginning of May. Most of the expansion 
took place in manufacturing, notably in iron 
and steel plants, but other industries were 
also busier. Conditions were better than on 
the same date a year ago. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Further marked improvement was registered 
in automobile factories in the Border Cities, 
while other groups showed only small changes. 
The 124 firms furnishing data reported 16,989 
employees, or 1,302 more than in the preced- 
ing month. Employment was in greater 
volume than in any other period of the 
record. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
30,188 persons was indicated by the 292 
employers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 29,705 employees on May 1. This 
gain involved about the same number of 
persons as that noted at the beginning of 
June, 1927, but the index was then several 
points lower. General improvement was 
recorded in trade, communication and manu- 
factuirng. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing and _ construc- 
tion reported the bulk of the gain in 
Vancouver, where transportation was rather 


slacker. Statements were tabulated from 248 
employers with 27,249 workers in their 
employ, or 603 more than on May 1. 


Improvement was also indicated on June 1 
of a year ago, when the situation was not so 
favourable. 
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Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


II. 


Manufacturing 


Statements were tabulated from 4,085 manu- 
facturers employing 518,547 operatives, as 
compared with 501,886 in the preceding 
month. This increase was more extensive 
than that reported on the same date in any 
other year of the record except 1922, while 
employment was at its maximum for the last 
seven years. Lumber mills and iron and steel 
plants registered the greatest gains, those in 
the former being of a seasonal nature, while 
important advances were also made in fish- 
preserving, pulp and paper, vegetables foods, 
building material, rubber, electric current, 
electrical aparatus, mineral products and some 
other industries. On the other hand, boot 
and shoe and textile plants were seasonally 
slacker. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number 
employed in this group, particularly in the 
fish-preserving division in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Statistics 
were tabulated from 243 firms employing 
18,460 persons, as compared with 16,982 
in the preceding month. This _ increase, 
which was not so extensive as that reported 
on June 1, 1927, nevertheless brought the 
index to a higher point than on the same 
date in any other year of the record. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
this group, chiefly in tanneries, showed a 
falling-off exceeding that of the corresponding 
month last year, but the index numbers were 
practically the same. The working forces of 
the 194 co-operating employers totalled 17,139 
persons, as against 17,587 in the preceding 
month. The largest declines were in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was noted in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container factories, 
but vehicle works were slacker. Returns were 
compiled from 739 manufacturers in the 
lumber group, having 54,987 employees, com- 
pared with 49,206 at the beginning of May. 
All provinces shared in the upward movement 
on June 1, the greatest advance taking place 
in Ontario. ‘Larger additicns to staffs were 
made on the same date last year, when the 
index was rather higher. 


Musical Instruments—For the first time in 
1928, there was a favourable movement in 
employment in musical instrument factories, 
40 of which enlarged their payrolls from 2,688 
persons at the beginning of May to 2,907 on 
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June 1. This improvement exceeded that 
indicated on the same date jast summer, but 
employment then was on a _ higher level. 
Most of the advance took place in Quebec. 
Plant Products, Edible—Unusually large 
increases were noted in this group at the 
beginning of June, when 1,302 persons were 
added to the forces of the 318 co-operating 


manufacturers, who had 27,210 employees. 
Sugar and syrup, fruit and vegetable canning, 
biscuit and confectionery establishments 
reported most of ‘tthe improvement, which 
occurred mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
The increase registered on June 1, 1927, was 
considerably smaller, and the situation then 
was not quite so favourabie. 


Norse: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative weight”’ in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


oa Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
JUNG ene bate wccwat clare mene te tien eee Te 86-6 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-1 93-3 
1922 
Wuned pee ek Bo SO a a ee he gene Rm 89-2 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 
1923 
HED EOC HGRA AON, WR, Rolie MGC RSE DO Retr ne aan e SAINI Bal h Da SD 97-3 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100-4 
{ieaM kt RU ed Co Re eR wk SAN Secret Eon vals We Me "Ah are a 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 
1924 
LAE) SRW Mateo eee Re arnt cute bait pale Rigs ¢ be Wt Asanet tay ke 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 
IWarchelty: 2): tai). oben. SAM! Naeem Me), Avan eae 90-7 82-4 93°5 89-8 89-6 97-1 
Agri 1 ste: . Seb PR tre ARNEL 0 2 ETE NTOR ELC a Se tee 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 
1 AN RE ae RD ae fer PRP NAD elicg SY Ca OT en a 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 
JURE ETE EA co Sete on GOD ci SARS ROPE a ee. 95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 
Jali tepals | thee bk seal en oc ier ARI Rea 95-9 90-6 100:6 91-4 99-1 105°8 
MAN Me, ovat LeAnna Mae eae s ers cet Mealns writes 94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 
ep te dbs ee 2 AOI Ries eata ahead 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 
Oty FUEL ee AS AS Cie Ras, cle, ot ee ee 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 
INOVel eel nltea te Cae ne oe eee Pee Cee eee 93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 
ABCA IAAL A ROR ts We ORE ys ts CR OE KURT a er 90-8 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 
1925 
DAN Lee toe ee cee Gk a ee ee ee ei ee LR 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 
Bebe ve muetvark: cdma Awan yi cw ie eRe e ad e 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 
DO ere ES ree CARES eR PRI R TS SAE TNESTRONES pains HN nn YA 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 
Arse) ek RIED: SAT 3 RS ROME aR 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 
Ny De ECR ir ee Rosle: criti echah el Mian aon ops 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 
DUNO Lae eG) ok ects tee 6 Ok S Eon OL ee ee 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 
DUN Ed hare le ie sche 1: es lpi ae dl es 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 
INTE? AY Oat eR Ree cee Wee ete ee er eee ey 96-3 92-2 101+1 90-8 97°3 112-2 
Sept area pe}, Vi. ale biter grt ei ced brow Pe Bets Bale tye Lc) 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 
COX eas ER RES SUR CGR BR ITA I EES aR aT? 9 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 
NOVA ig ee eae, A ene, Tene nee 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 
Tepine eae aleve ~ Yan i bh clase hy tekt. BLES 2 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 
192 
Jane Week. Sa, SOAR ag eda en, 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
LS OF i at Ree ee ee ee wee og pcee 1 pun eau Pa) 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103 +6 
WAY aa eee rae aiid Meld he ad ne Gk, cheaters, Nik 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
AMDT TD, | SER. Aas eee RA.» ae oe 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
2 2 | RS AND RARE RD LS Mee RIvay = MAR emt yaheee Ses Re test 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
JOO ane Neca at coe ack ete ee 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
Sully: dane ik hae Ae an a ee ee eee ee 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
NE LM oes Ta Aa a Nae eg os Ge 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120:8 
Sepiu le hae. RELA pee. Bee ee. ee 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
Oc) ew IE Aire EL ee hae AE rie Aare) Jew CORPUR Eis tne heh 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
ING VE LURE Ant rcs a Ce ete et i neon, eee 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 
mete lida Uta iat od Rs EES Se Ne ae 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
JAD Ds Phas eles as Glee se acd ea ee ee 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
1K: oe Mere NOP TE SAT Meee ene y, nyaee ele 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 
Mar et cool) Shs cn Gye lee tent or mR Chet aes okie ee 96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 
Pao) SU WIL ae Mant eh he tar WU MD UT abe AD ial ae EOI Yo 96-2 87-2 99-2 94+3 94-8 108-3 
BULRETVale WE OAL Tee ReReeh rare: oa Rat aE Pte eeORt YN PhS ar’ 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
DUNE Leen, ptt et eee te en eG tae ae Te 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 
Darby Ay LY BREE a TR) cad Brea ate le cea 108-4 100:5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 
UNE aan Ee ae ve Ia ea AD rates Rue Nira PETE edie. I 3 109-2 100-9 115-2 102°6 114-8 124-0 
Seperth hye es ey sare NE eae ne On ae aed 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
OeG A sit BI. ted DAE eee, 5 enn Bree 109-0 96-3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 
ING 8 ik Cae so a AA NEC he 4 ee ne 107-5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117°5 
Dec. Bod vie ieee HA), SOLAN | AD hee LE 106-8 88-3 115-5 102°5 111-6 113-8 
ADAM ties spelateaiic-ad Cia hes CAC Ee EEE 99-5 86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 
1 E2) OW Uae ge a ROO ROE MUR RABE CY cd Koo 100-8 86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
Mar. [suede Be tig stot i losses tal OL Ghat i Rinks not on oo ings 101-4 86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
ASST UNAS CARE. 5 RS UO A 0 ee PR 101-1 87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
BEAT IE LE A RAR TEI SO? eh cy a thatien Nu eae 105-5 90-3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
JUMCUUEE calidad tele eel, erie AA | it ene malaria od 112-4 95-5 116-1 108-5 122-4 123-9 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
ag June +1928) (Aas, a, ALTE ee abe 100-0 e 27-7 41-9 14-1 8-8 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
June bititions Be Meggan ObiA eral psy ae eee 89-9 109-6 O46 GRUIPA. Sete cst, ste 87-1 94-7 
June teat Be mOus GOs 2 Wik acca ee 85-2 101-6 Leica Le all ck eae i Aa 83-6 99-7 
9 

June Bice: Ree larercrsaie 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Jensen sty ars o sps8ehs 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105°8 
Mebs Laan eee « «se 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Marl ee pe crores acs 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107:6 
EVailit Jokl eee 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
AVRIRBES 6.0) sehen 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
JuUNeM cae oe orcs 103-1 89-3 90-2 99°4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
July«leeseiete ees ieee 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97:6 110°3 98-3 115-3 
Nig Ayes 8 since es 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Deptwlesn ss. ss eke. 104°6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100°3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Octet AE EM . 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INOWAGIE tok Gee os Biate cos 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Dec al Sens 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
Aa). On A eg eS 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
UOC). 1 crore mA e ee eee 93°3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Marah es Acie e ek bt. 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103 -2 97-1 114-6 
Aprile 2. fo 8 Gees. 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
yA Ak A 2 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
TUNeKLe vo hs aE REe.. 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
Vuly eee aoe. eC: 104°9 112-7 97°5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
AUS ARES ee RS 104-8 115-4 97-6 110°5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
Septeih  ccstuc Res. 106-4 118-6 98-9 110:5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
Octelye ina. Bak." 107-2 120°5 99-7 110-6 98°3 83 °3 106-2 119-0 
NOwarlecintse lsh 228 i 108-0 122-5 99-1 106:2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
Dec dF igh Asc REM 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
Janel ease ss soe 3 ats 97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
NDP Mae a ede 99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110°6 
Marea. Saas cca: | 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 114-5 
Ara rile grtaehs clei ot 100°5 106-7 97-5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 116-1 
Mayrl@ oc cts cttee.. 104-5 111-5 99-7 113-4 99°7 136-9 106-2 121-1 
June cee ee ees. 111-4 115-7 102-0 111-2 102-7 147-9 108-2 124-1 

Relative weight of em- 

ployment for Cities 
as at June 1, 1928.... 13-5 1-2 11-9 1:3 3°4 1-8 3:2 2-9 


eS 


Taste IIIL—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








Manu- Com- Trans- | Construc- | 








— factures | Logging | Mining | munica- | portation tion Services | Trade Total 
tions 

93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97°3 

88-4 53-6 103:7 109°8 110-1 147°3 113-8 92-5 95-2 

88-3 les 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 

83-2 71-6 96-5 111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 

85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107°8 98-2 90:7 

87°7 77°0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96°6 91°5 

89:3 43-9 88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 

91-3 40-3 88-9 115°8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94-3 

93-9 53-4 92-3 116-9 110°6 186-7 ~120°8 97-5 101-0 

95-3 44-3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 

95:8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133 °8 99-0 104-2 

96-9 37-0 97-2 120°1 113-4 217-6 1382-2 98-9 104-9 

96-7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116:3 206°8 126-7 101-8 105-2 

94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-9 181°3 118-6 104-7 102-8 

93°8 77-1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109°8 101-1 

87-5 75-4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 94-8 

90-7 82-6 99-4 115°5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 95:4 

92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117°8 116-5 102-0 96°3 

93°8 47-5 98°5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 96-2 

96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105°3 100-6 

98-8 48-1 100°9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 105-9 

98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106°8 108-4 

98-9 37°8 104°6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108°2 109-2 

98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109°3 109-7 

98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 109-0 

97-0 75-6 106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 107-5 

96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 106-8 

90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 107°7 128-1 126-1 121-4 99-5 

94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110°9 100°8 

96:8 88-4 106-5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110:6 101-4 

98-5 48-9 104-2 119:1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 101°1 

100-7 43-5 106-4 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112°6 105°5 

104-0 47-6 107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 112-4 

Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 

UUBe LOB am 5 cic id cetera 55-0 2:1 5:1 2-7 12-9 12:6 1:9 7:7 100-0 
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Pulp and Paper  Products—Further 
important additions to staffs were registered 
in this group, chiefly in pulp and paper 
mills, but also in paper product factories and 
in printing and publishing. This increase 
brought the index number to a higher point 
than in any other month of the record. An 


aggregate payroll of 62,409 workers was 
reported by the 474 establishments whose 
statistics were compiled, which had employed 
60,939 in the preceding month. A consider- 
able proportion of the advance took place in 
Quebec. 


Taste IV.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 











Industries 1Relative June 1 
Weight 1928 
Manufacturing................... 55-0 104-0 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 113-3 
Funand productsyi.....d.seec8-« “1 77-5 
Leather and products............ 1-8 78-8 
Lumber and products............ 5-8 110-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-7 124-6 
PUTT GUNOl << Sete. vaso eteie ne © 1-0 98-8 
Other lumber products......... 1:1 86-6 
Musical instruments.............. “3 66-4 
Plant products—edible........... 2-9 98-5 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 120-7 
Pulp and papers.s.:..: 4..2-s4 3-4 135-6 
Paner producta is: 23 3sshene: 8 103-6 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 109°5 
Rubber products.............+86- 1-7 109-9 
Textile products: !.. 55.55.35 326 8-1 98-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-2 118-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:6 106:4 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ANIGSAL 2 hoe ees Anas Pee mone cre 2-3 75:3 
Other textile products.......... 1-0 108-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
TUOTS $5 ho ves cease ee kee es 1-5 117-9 
Wood distillates and extracts.... “1 133-9 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 95-7 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 113-3 
Electric current. :.......0..5-c00s 1:5 149-8 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:3 145-5 
Iron and steel products........... 15-8 95-3 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
ucts estcenis steer eee es 1-6 76:2 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hichos Aerts se pose cose cer 1:3 93-3 
Agricultural implements....... om!) 84-3 
Land vehicles............esec0 7-4 113-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 5 39:0 
Heating appliances............. “5 98-3 
Iron and steel fabrication ; 
(NG BE) ita Hes hacer eres “9 131-6 
Foundry and machine shop 
DOCUCUSES tesa east te 6 95-1 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 85-6 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:9 117-4 
Mineral products............2008: 1-2 122-4 
Muscellancousyo0 3.6.6. tte ek “4 91-7 
Boogeltig 5. see a oo. be St oes bs 2-1 47-6 
LUTTE Bn pee Sd AR a ih 2 Re 5-1 107-3 
COMM eT RSS eT eee ten ca be 2+7 82-1 
Metallic’ores< 0.5.8. Sse ts 1:5 187-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than'coal)ywe. coi s. coe ees 9 137-8 
Communications................. 2-7 124-4 
Telecraphs: Bois. «3608 sees eee. 6 130-6 
MNelephones, 77850. e.elecse ee se 2-1 122-8 
ransportation................... 12-9 117-0 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 127-4 
Steam railways...........seccee: 8-8 104-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 239-1 
Construction and maintenance. . 12-6 223-0 
Building: ts eee et eee es 4-2 189-0 
Mighwayi ies ncs ee eeeecegs 2-3 2,192-+2 
FRAUWEAY back iteltcdoslt teen eer ks 6-1 183-0 
MOnvicUs)) 0.4; SB2ESS. 6 obs Ris ene cee 1-9 141-7 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 141-4 
Professional 8k... Vee ee ace oc 2 137-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... -7 143-6 
11 Ce OR ahr Sk, Soe 7:7 114:6 
Rete not. las. cs oe bees s 5-3 118-4 
Wolesslet yy paeo on cece 2°4 107-0 
All Industries.................... 100-0 112-4 


May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 

1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
100-7 98-8 93-9 88-3 88-4 
105-1 112-1 105-8 101-3 97-0 
76:3 83-0 86-1 78-8 80-9 
80-4 78:7 72-4 70-3 76°5 
98-7 111-9 110-8 109-1 106-6 
104-9 132-5 134°5 135-8 130°8 
98-8 89-2 85-1 76-1 76-3 
84-9 82-9 78:6 72-7 75°38 
63-1 69-8 68-9 56-6 57-2 
93-5 97-0 92-3 89-8 88-6 
117-8 117-2 108-4 100-9 100-6 
131-2 135-1 121-1 107°5 106-7 
100-8 96-2 90°5 89-9 86-7 
108-4 103°8 99-7 97-9 98-0 
107-5 99-5 85-0 84-9 75-6 
99-4 98-0 91-9 87-9 82-5 
118-1 117-4 107-3 101:4 88-9 
106-6 104-8 102-2 91-1 86-8 
76-8 73°6 71:6 71:3 72°2 
109-4 114-40 98-6 98-7 94-0 
119-4 105-8 99-9 99-7 96-0 
130-1 95-8 100-0 95-8 105-2 
94-8 89-1 86-5 80:1 86-4 
106-4 105-7 103-6 88-9 92-5 
141-4 134-4 125-8 132-4 129-1 
139°3 130-0 117-0 109-7 111-5 
92-5 85:5 84:1 75:0 79°2 
75-8 68-6 64-0 62-0 69-3 
90-4 83-2 74-9 71-0 70-1 
82-3 90-1 82-7 57-1 57°9 
109-1 98-7 102-0 91:6 98-6 
37°4 34-3 34-6 38-0 32-2 
94-5 88-9 88-7 82-4 81°6 
132-9 105-2 97:1 73:7 85-9 
93-1 88-0 83:6 74°2 76°4 
83-1 82:5 84:1 70°38 72°5 
115-9 110-9 92-6 79:8 84-2 
119-3 109-5 106:5 109-9 107-5 
90-2 94-4 88-3 84-6 85-4 
43-5 48-1 53-4 51:3 53:6 
106-6 100-9 92-3 94-5 103-7 
85-0 83-0 77-1 77-0 89-8 
183-5 164:3 140-9 151-6 155-7 
122-7 114-0 107-2 100-2 99-6 
122-2 120-6 116-9 110-1 109-8 
124-1 125-1 120-1 110-9 108-2 
121-7 119-4 116-1 109-9 110-2 
109-1 113-5 110-6 105-2 110-1 
121-3 118-4 114:3 111-9 114-7 
98-2 102-0 97:5 94-2 99-2 
200:7 229-1 248-7 211-1 219-3 
169-1 197:8 186-7 155-9 147-3 
164-0 179-4 166-7 122-7 118-9 
1-289-1 1-922-8 1-466-7 1-547-0 937-9 
139-3 161-0 126-9 139-4 143-8 
133-7 126-0 120-8 116-4 113°8 
127°5 125-2 124-5 124-0 121-4 
139-0 124-0 115-9 115-7 111-5 
140-7 127-6 117-2 105-8 104-3 
112°6 105-7 97-5 93-8 92-5 
116-5 108-4 97-3 94-2 91-1 
104-9 100-7 97-7 93-1 95-2 
105-5 105-9 101-0 94-5 95-2 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Rubber  Products.—Thirty-seven rubber 
factories recorded a combined working force 
of 15,769 persons, or 349 more than in their 
last return. Most of the gain was in 
Ontario. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of June a year ago, 
when an increase on practically the same scale 
was noted. The index was, in fact, higher 
than in any other month since the series was 
instituted. 


Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
reduction in activity in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in clcthing factories in 
Ontario. Data were received from 518 firms 
employing 76,187 persons, as against 76,690 in 
the preceding month. This contraction in- 
volved a rather larger number of workers 
than that indicated on June 1, 1927, when 
the index was practically the same. 


Tobacco, Distilled. and Malt Liquors— 
Activity in this group showed a slight falling- 
off, according to 131 employers, whose staffs 
declined from 14,506 in the preceding month, 
to 14,343 on the date under review. Quebec 
and Ontario shared in this decrease, which 
contrasted with the increase shown on the 
corresponding date last year. The index 
number then, however, was about 12 points 
lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 114 plants in this divi- 
sion, with 7,355 persons on their payrolls, as 
against 7,252 in the preceding month. The 
index number was higher than in any month 
of the years since 1920. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
and more marked improvement was shown 
in building material plants, 128 of which 
reported an aggregate working force of 11,623 
persons, or 726 more than on May 1. The 
index was at its maximum for the record of 
nine years. Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces reported the bulk of the increase, 
in which all branches of the industry shared. 


Electric Current—A further advance on a 
larger scale than in previous years was shown 
in electric current plants; the index was 
higher than in any other month since the 
series was commenced. The 92 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 817 
workers to 14.024 at the beginning of June. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the greatest 
gain, while the tendency in British Columbia 
was downward. 


Electrical Apparatus—Heightened activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 47 


of which enlarged their payrolls by 542 
employees to 11,914 on the date under review. 
This increase brought employment to a higher 
level than in any other period of the record; 
curtailment had been indicated in this in- 
dustry on the corresponding date in most 
years of the record. Ontario firms registered 
practically all the advance. 


Iron and Steel Products—For the fifth 
consecutive month there was an important 
increase in iron and steel works; land vehicle, 
shipbuilding, general plant machinery and 
other industries reported considerable improve- 
ment, resulting in a higher index than in any 
other month since 1920. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 673 manutacturers employing 
149,600 persons, compared with 145,314 on 
May 1. Additions to staffs were noted, 
particularly in Ontario, but also in all prov- 
inces except the Maritimes. The tendency 
on June 1, 1927, was unfavourable, and the 
index then was practically ten points lower. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and manufacturers of lead, tin, zinc 
and copper products reported heightened 
activity, according to 108 firms employing 
17,735 persons, compared with 17,468 at the 
beginning of May. This increase, which took 
place chiefly in British Columbia, exceeded 
that recorded at the beginning of June of a 
year ago, when the index number was between 
six and seven points lower. 


Mineral  Products—Continued seasonal 
advances were noted generally in this group, 
in which they were of practically the same 
size aS those indicated on June 1, 1927, when 
the index number was many points lower. 
An aggregate payroll of 11,055 persons was 
employed by the 77 co-operating firms, who 
had 10,754 in the preceding month. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing, Industries — 
The production of roofing materials and 
various other articles listed under this head- 
ing showed an intrease, 147 workers having 
been added to the forces of the 69 manu- 
facturers whose returns were tabulated and 
who employed 4,217 at the beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps, chiefly owing 
to river driving operations in Quebec showed 
an advance, which was on a larger scale than 
on the same date in the preceding year. The 
index number then, however, was very slightly 
higher. Returns were received from 236 firms 
employing 20,125 persons, or 1,823 more than 
on May 1. 


{ 
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Mining 


Coal Mining—Employment in both eastern 
and western coal fieds was seasonally slacker, 
the index being practically the same as on 
June 1, 1927. Statements were compiled from 
90 operators with 25,601 employees, or 794 
less than at the beginning of May. 


Metallic: Ores—Considerable improvement 
was shown in metallic ore mines in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces; 66 employers 
enlarged their staffs from 13,617 workers on 
May 1 to 138,978 at the beginning of June. 
The index was higher than in any other 
month since the series was commenced. 
Slightly larger gains had been noted on June 
1 a year ago. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 71 firms in 
this group, they employed 8,472 persons, or 
891 more than in the preceding month. This 
increase, which exceeded that indicated in any 
other period of the record, brought the index 
number to its peak for the last nine years. 
Quebec and Ontario reported the greatest 
advance, but the tendency was generally 
upward. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A_ further 
increase in employment was registered in local 
transportation on June 1, when 123 companies 
added 1,076 employees to their staffs, bringing 
them to 22,259 on the date under review. 
This gain was considerably larger than that 
noted on the corresponding date in 1927, 
when the index was some nine points lower. 
Improvement was shown in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Steam Railways—Continued and greater 
expansion was noted in steam railway opera- 
tion at the beginning ‘of June, when 104 
co-operating employers enlarged their staffs 
from 78,177 in the preced#hg month to 82,816 
in the month under review. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces reported most of the in- 
crease, which was larger than on June 1 in 
any other year of the record. The index was 
also at its maximum for this date in the 
years since 1920. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, while in Quebec and 
Ontario the trend was decidedly upward. 
Statistics were received from 64 firms with 
16,643 employees, as compared with 13,951 
in the preceding month. Smaller gains were 
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noted on June 1, 1927, and the index then was 
lower. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telephones and telegraphs; 187 companies 
enlarged their staffs from 25,481 persons on 
May 1 to 25,886 in the period under review. 
Employment was more active than on June 
1 in earlier years in the history of this series. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The volume of employment 
afforded in building was greater than in the 
early summer of any other year of the 
record, which goes back to 1920. The addi- 
tions to forces involved a greater number of 
persons than those previously registered since 
the series was commenced. An aggregate staff 
of 39,597 was reported by the 519 contractors 
furnishing statistics, who had 34,174 employees 
on May 1. Activity increased in all provinces, 
but the largest gains were in Quebec. 


Highway.—The 163 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 21,878 persons 
in their employ, or 9,831 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was more pro- 
nounced than on June 1 in any other year 
since 1920, and the level of employment was 
unusually high for the early summer. 


Raidway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, the expansion being larger than on the 
same date in 1927, while the index was higher 
than in any other month since the series was 
instituted. The working forces of the 45 
employers totalled 57,366 persons, as against 
43,757 in the preceding month. The most 
noteworthy increases were in the Prairie 
Provinces, but there was marked improvement 
in all provinces except British Columbia. 


Services 


Hotels and_ restaurants showed their 
customary seasonal increase, while only small 
changes took place in other branches of this 
group. Statements were compiled from 182 
firms employing 17,930 workers, as compared 
with 16,982 on May 1. The index was higher 
than on June 1 in any other year of the 
record. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade; 648 establishments 
reported 72,246 employees, or 1,285 more than 
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in their last return. This gain was slightly 
larger than that noted on June 1 in any 
other year since 1920, in all of which the 
level of employment was lower. 

Tables I, II, III and IV give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions in 


The term unemployment as used im the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle through illness, 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
which ware involved in industrial disputes 
are excluded from our tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 


The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 


in Canada on the date under review. 


Canada at the Close of May, 1928 


April this year—Saskatchewan alone reported 
an increase in idleness and this was slight, 
while of the gains in employment in the 
other provinces the most notable was that of 
4.0 per cent registered in Quebec. 

A separate record is compiled each month 
of unemployment existing in the largest city 
of each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Of these Regina, with 6.3 
per cent of unemployment at the close of 
May, reported the largest percentage of any 
of the cities in the comparison, an increase 
in unemployed members of 1.4 per cent over 
April. Edmonton also registered a slightly 
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Further improvement in the trade union 
employment situation was apparent at the 
close of May, from a tabulation of reports 
from 1,697 labour organizations embracing a 
membership of 182,383 persons. Of these 6,657 
were without work on the last day of May, 
a percentage of 8.7 contrasted with 5.2 per 
cent of unemployment in April. The employ- 
ment gains over April did not appear to be 
localized in any one section of the country, 
but were generally distributed throughout the 
provinces. In comparison with the returns for 
May, 1927, when the unemployment percent- 
age stood at 5.2-the same percentage as in 


1925 


1326 1927 1928 


Jess favourable situation when compared with 
April, though the unemployment percentage 
was not outstanding in either month. From 
the remaining cities slightly greater activity 
was registered, the gains in employment rang- 
ing from 2.3 per cent in Winnipeg to .2 per 
cent in Vancouver. When comparison is made 
with the returns for May, 1927, Montreal 
unions recorded substantial improvement dur- 
ing the month under review followed by lesser 
increases in employment in Halifax, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver unions 
while unions in Regina and St. John reported 
contractions in employment afforded. 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend from 
January, 1922, to date. The curve during May 
again proceeded downward showing that em- 
ployment was more plentiful than at the close 
of April. The trend paralleled that of May, 
1926, but the level attained at the close of 
May this year was somewhat lower than last. 

The manufacturing industries during May 
reported practically no change in the percent- 
age of unemployment when compared with 
April, though fluctuations occurred within the 
various industries. The percentage for May 
was based on the returns tabulated from 463 
unions in the manufacturing industries with 
51,268 members, 4.4 per cent of whom were 
idle on May 31, compared with 4.5 per cent 
on the last day of April. In this comparison 
printing tradesmen, pulp workers and paper 
makers, wood, leather and glass workers, cigar 
makers, and general labourers ail reported an 
advance in employment during May which, 
however, the contractions among iron and 
steel workers and textile and garment workers 
were almost sufficient to offset. Substantial 
improvement was manifested during May in 
the manufacturing industries in comparison 
with May, 1927, when 8.9 per cent of unem- 
ployment was recorded, the increase in activ- 
ity in the garment trades of Quebec and in 
the iron and steel trades being largely ac- 
countable for the change. 

From unions of coal miners 39 reports were 
received at the close of May, covering a 
membership of 15,489 persons, 7.0 per cent 
of whom were idle as compared with 10.7 
per cent in April. The Alberta situation in 
the coal mines improved considerably during 
May compared with April, and Nova Scotia 
unions also reported augmented employment. 
From the British Columbia unions no unem- 
ployment was registered, compared with a 
nominal unemployment percentage in April. 
A slightly greater volume of work was afford- 
ed in the coal mines as a whole during May 
this year than in the same month a year ago, 
when 8.5 per cent of the members were re- 
ported without work, due to a higher level 
of employment in the Alberta mines. The 
change in Nova Scotia was nominal, while in 
British Columbia no idle members were re- 
ported in either of the months under com- 
parison. 

The building trades, with 199 unions re- 
porting 21,180 members, showed a further and 
noteworthy gain in employment during May 
when compared with the preceding month and 
slight increases in available work over May 
last year, the unemployment percentage on 
May 31 this year standing at 8.2 contrasted 
with percentages of 13.6 and 9.3 in April 


this year and May, 1927, respectively. Bridge 
and structural iron workers reported a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of unem- 
ployment during May when compared with 
April, while the situation for electrical work- 
ers remained unchanged. Apart from these 
all other tradesmen contributed in varying 
measures to the total group advancement, the 
improvement being particularly pronounced 
among bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers. 
The most noticeable increase in activity in 
comparison with the May returns of last year 
was evident, as in the previous comparison, 
among ‘bricklayers, masons ‘and plasters, 
while the situation as affecting painters, dec- 
orators and paper-hangers, granite and stone- 
cutters, plumbers and steamfitters and bridge 
and structural iron workers also improved. 
On the other hand, employment was some- 
what less prevalent for carpenters and joiners, 
hod carriers and building labourers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers and electrical workers. 
The 667 unions of transportation workers 
from which reports were received at the close 
of May with a combined membership of 61,508 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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persons indicated that 1.8 per cent of their 
members were idle, compared with 3.2 per 
cent of unemployed members in April, the 
increase in employment for steam railway 
employees and navigation, workers causing the 
favourable tendency in the group as a whole. 
Street and electric railway employees, on the 
other hand, reported nominal percentages of 
inactivity in both the months used for com- 
parative purposes, while among teamsters and 
chauffeurs employment declined slightly. The 
situation among transportation workers was 
nominally better during May than in the 
same month of 1927, when 2.1 per cent of 
unemployment was registered, steam railway 
employees and navigation workers again being 
wholly responsible for the favourable change, 
while among teamsters and chauffeurs and 
street and electric railway employees there 
were slight contractions in activity. 

Among longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately, 18 unions reported in 
May with 7,177 members, 1,395 of whom were 
unemployed, that is, a percentage of 19.4 
compared with 15.2 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in April and 17.2 per cent in May a 
year ago. 

Reports were tabulated from 145 unions of 
workers engaged in governmental service dur- 
ing May, whose membership aggregated 13,097 
persons. Of these the percentage unemployed 
was very small in comparison with a nominal 
percentage of unemployment in April and a 
negligible percentage in May a year ago. 
Civic employees were more nearly fully en- 
gaged during May than in either the previous 
month or May of last year, and among federal 
employees covered no unemployment was re- 
corded in any of the months used for com- 
parison. 


Juty, 1928 


The reports tabulated from 116 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of trades with 5,793 
members indicated an unemployment percent- 
age of 4.6 at the end of May, as compared 
with 5.9 per cent in April. Hotel and 
restaurant employees, barbers, and stationary 
engineers and firemen were better employed 
than in April, while theatre and stage em- 
ployees reported a minor decline in activity. 
The situation in the group as a whole also 
showed some improvement over May last 
year, when 6.6 per cent of idleness was re- 
gistered. This amelioration was due to the 
better conditions prevailing for theatre and 
siage employees, stationary engineers and fire- 
men and barbers. Less activity, however, than 
a year ago was reported among hotel and 
restaurant employees. 


Among retail shop clerks the unemployment 
percentage was less than one per cent in May, 
compared with a nominal percentage in April 
and no inactivity in May last year. 


Fishermen reported 1.1 per cent of unem- 
ployed members during May, in contrast with 
no idleness in April and with a percentage of 
5.9 in May last year. From lumber workers 
and loggers 5 reports were received during 
May, reporting a membership of 896 persons, 
9.5 per cent of whom were out of work on 
May 31, compared with 3.1 per cent in April 
and with no unemployment in May last year. 


Table 1 on page 772 summarizes the returns 
by provinces for May of each year from 1919 
to 1925, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date, while table II on 
page 773 shows the percentages of unemploy- 
ment reported in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months. 


Employment Office Report for May, 1928 


The volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada during the month of May, 1928, as 
shown by the average daily placements effect- 
ed, showed increases of nearly 12 per cent and 
26 per cent, respectively, when the records 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month and with those of May last year. 
Under the former comparison all groups 
showed gains except farming, while the only 
group to show a decline from the correspond- 
ing month a year ago wags logging, and in 
this the decrease was nominal. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1926, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and- 


of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions showed an upward trend during the first 
half of May, declining only a fraction of a 
point during the latter half of the month, 
while the curve of placements rose steadily 
throughout the period under review. In both © 
instances the levels attained were about 9 > 
points higher than those shown at the close 
of May, 1927. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 88.0 during the first. half 
and 87.6 during the second half of May, in 
contrast with the ratios of 82.3 and 79.4 
during the corresponding periods of 1927. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
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during the periods under review were 80.9 and 
81.38, as compared with 74.4 and 72.0 re- 
spectively during the corresponding month of 
1927. , 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada was 3,000 dur- 
ing the first half of May, as compared with 
1,918 during the preceding period, and with 
1,803 during the first half of May, 1927. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month numbered 1,908 daily, in contrast 
with 1,725 daily, during the latter half of 
May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,848 
during the first half and 1,672 during the latter 
half of the month under review, as compared 
with a daily average of 1,485 and 1,369 va- 
cancies during the month of May, 1927. Va- 
cancies offered to the Service during the latter 
half of April, 1928, averaged 1,688 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of May. 1928, was 1,698, of which 
1,047 were in regular employment and 651 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total average of placements 
during the preceding period of 1,487 daily, 
and with 1,342 daily during the first half of 
May a year ago. During the latter half of 
the month under review, placemenits averaged 
1552 daily (966 regular and 586 casual) as 
compared with an average of 1,243 daily, 
during the corresponding period of 1927. 

During the month of May, 1928, the offices 
of the Service referred 43,680 persons to va- 
canecies, and effected a total of 42,237 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 26,162, of which 21,859 were 
for men and 4,303 for women, while the place- 
menits in casual work totalled 16,075. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,140 for men and 13,602 for women, a 
total of 45,742, while applications for work 
numbered 52,089, of which 38,396 were from 
men and 13,693 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date ‘by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 




















PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular { Casual Totals 
191 OOemonthis) 45 pete oe 268,001 37, 904 305, 905 
ODOR irae 4 cMBRNORY. «03 5 gh eases 366, 547 79,255 445, 812 
TOD MaRS Fe ry ROPES Lt E 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
I OD AP NUNN oe, ne OE eee 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
ROPER oe hee. IN Pea ee ee 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
LOD AG memrys) eit. Aosht eos ate « 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
n LOSS lS oe SON I ee NT 306, 804 106, 021 412, 825 
1926S a tie cy Shes aes 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
QO es SS ta od 302), (28 112,046 414,769 
LOOSM(Smmonthse,. 0... ors: 90,038 51,022 141,060 
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Nova Scorra 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Nova Scotia during May, 
1928, showed an increase of more than 37 
per cent over April, and over 11 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1927. Placements were 
nearly 42 per cent in excess of those recorded 
during the preceding month, and 21 per cent 
better than in the corresponding month a year 
ago. All industrial groups, except mining and 
construction and maintenance, showed im- 
provement in placements over May last year, 
and in each of these two groups the decline 
was simall. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected included: 
manufacturing, 176; logging, 58; transporta- 
tion, 56; trade, 97; and services, 531, of which 
379 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment during the month num- 
bered 207 of men and 67 of women. 


New BruNSWICK 


There was an increase of almost 61 per cent 
in the number of orders received by New 
Brunswick employment offices during May, 
when compared with the preceding month, and 
a gain of nearly 11 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1927. Placements were over 64 
per cent better than during April, and 14 
per cent in excess of May a year ago. The 
service group showed the highest gain in 
placements over May last year, but minor 
increases were recorded in manufacturing, 
transportation, farming, and trade. These 
gains were, however, partially offset by de- 
clines in logging, and construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial groups 
included manufacturing 45; construction and 
maintenance, 202; and services 761, of which 
514 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was secured for 
285 men and 89 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Quebec 
during May were nearly 56 per cent better 
than an April, and almost 19 per cent in ex- 
cess of the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also showed an increase of over 
69 per cent in comparison with the preceding 
month, and nearly 22 per cent over May, 1927. 
Substantial gains in placements over May 
last year were shown in logging, farming, ser- 
vices, and construction and mainitenance, the 
most noteworthy of these being in the last 
named group. Trade also showed improve- 
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ment, though in a lesser degree, while manu- 
facturing and transportation registered de- 
—¢lines. Industrial divisions in which employ- 
ment was found for over 100 workers included: 
manufacturing, 198; logging, 350; 
111; construction and maintenance, 804; and 
services, 782, of which 425 were of household 
workers. During May 1,739 men and 575 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario showed 
an increase of 53 per cent over the preceding 


farming, 


workers. During the month 8,527 men and 
1,576 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of nearly 14 per cent more vacancies dur- 
ing May than in the preceding month, and 
over 86 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. The number of 
placements effected during May, 1928, was 
over 13 per cent higher than in April, and 
35 per cent in excess of May, 1927. The most 
noteworthy gain in employment over May a 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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month and 23 per cent over May a year ago. 
Placements also showed an increase of nearly 
58 per cent over April, and of almost 28 per 
cent over May, 1927. Noteworthy gains in 
placements over the corresponding month last 
year were registered in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenence, ser- 
vices and trade, lesser gains being reported 
in farming and mining, while communication 
showed little change. Logging was the only 
group: to show a decline. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions were as follows: manufac- 
turing, 2,243; logging, 1,077; farming, 976; 
mining, 167; transportation, 642; construction 
and maintenance, 4,580; trade, 767; and ser- 
vices, 6,199, of which 3,137 were of household 
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year ago occurred in services, particularly 
in the household division, where an increase 
of 65 per cent. was shown. Placements in con- 
struction and maintenance were also much 
higher than those of 1927, greater activity in 
railway construction being shown. Trade and 
mining likewise showed gains, though in a 
lesser degree. Manufacturing, logging and 
farming registered declines, while transporta- 
tion remained practically unchanged. Place- 
ments by industrial groups were: manufac- 
turing, 150; logging, 68; farming, 735; con- 
struction and maintenance, 759; trade, 218; 
and services, 3,356, of which 2,556 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1928 








Vacancies Applicants Regular 
——————— |__| RP lace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |——————_—————_|_ placed same 
during |atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1927 

INO MAIS COULA f: py orcs, to sat chet eae eaescieies 1,082 109 1,080 1,042 204 726 612 261 
MALT AXSAS ce kan ilae Gc ROR oepheate 55 49 583 516 38 479 836 36 
INiewAG SSP OW. d5 side acta sispherieieee 209 53 188 213 106 67 138 79 
SVMGRCV Ee cn te as iit erence ners 316 7 309 318 130 180 138 146 
New Brunswick............... Dathehs. os 1,105 24 1,101 1,100 374 726 442 320 
Gla chiang ee, 55 Sees os wees 60 7 64 58 36 22 94 18 
NOU ELON? Becta cake re Meir es 439 16 416 437 132 805 31 76 
DiMoolMepe ee. STATES cee aoekhl 606 1 621 605 206 399 31 229 
Quiche: (ashi 0s 58. Woes cee se 25828 495 4,483 2 626 2,014 42 1,417 1,107 
ER DI et aes, acts A cree eee Ee 304 ia 427 314 314 0 42 307 
INE ONURCA ec nr on ants mettins Slee 1,910 204 2,922 1,665 1, 527 28 768 1,116 
Qucbecwemens se ce Pepe ee ee 251 13 628 805 2De il ES 206 
Sherbrooke. 2st Ma ies... data. t ee 127 48 210 140 95 0 63 164 
‘PANCCHRAVETS #4 toss eaters coe ine 235 63 296 302 156 3 1 114 
Ontariow. 60h bosxspat he. Bee vekhes 18, $97 24208 20, 435 17,377 19,103 6,617 5,736 8,717 
Be llenlen, oe oh ist riak ceo ae nie 189 187 186 86 9 5 65 
Brantiondeierse tao) ol Sates. SS 484 52 530 449 196 250 163 143 
CALEB Sea, Vase tae tem acees cee ee 336 23 326 308 246 62 68 160 
(OLR) OFF IL ia. eR att a Pap acid 234 35 209 183 171 9 35 329 
PortaWilliami rs. Parole 470 11 457 448 313 135 90 212 
ICL Kall ates + Ree Me More ee CE nea ey Fie 309 61 270 256 142 95 83 107 
EMT UOMNe a aac thc me lot eect cole 1,445 92 1,742 1,399 544 854 1,107 489 
(Ging Sitoneees See CO SEG: RA), 486 51 438 444 251 193 135 120 
IMIBCR NETS. «01... Sethel Noviaies aahleaincnt 803 38 602 405 210 140 244 162 
NGOUIU OMELET cae ee tes tre uae rae 490 88 468 444 320 96 371 292 
Niagara dial ls hain VeVi os 340 47 265 274 97 169 80 95 
IN OULD AV GAs fcc aemin kd foie tient 672 218 453 466 395 71 11 612 
Oshawanwniec tt ork te ate aaa. 946 1 961 909 611 298 a2 361 
Ottawsaes:...cicise aaa y. west ig iral 266 1,095 1,064 557 859 645 673 
Pembroke. ty <5 cubits Gites ccccsuee 218 164 322 264 203 61 19 245 
peterbonougii!, (schist: cnore tee 251 27 198 228 120 84 70 176 
Pett Atphursciates ey 0s Xe 1,331 0 1, 266 1,266 1,107 159 52 1,028 
Sie Catharines, 22 aa. Babs. deca s 570 57 648 542 257 285 287 183 
Seeahoniss aan Fe eer eS ee 294 30 115 242 124 118 28 86 
SAPNA weer eich rss Bh yee Lahr he RII 247 2 244 246 87 159 70 125 
SAUL SCC IATIO Lc chncta sae omaee oc 506 18 761 473 252 184 199 137 
Sudbury tee, eae a ae tee 3 961 32 767 887 851 36 4 734 
AMS Ta CN Ncy Reenter rete ss Seem 289 16 302 258 231 28 61 208 
HR OROULOM Mee ccs asi eee amet ee 5,404 883 6, 654 4,723 2,272 2,119 1, 685 1,696 
Windsortay. Scr Mas OO ee 1,051 46 1,055 1,019 460 559 22 288 
1d EXSY CS UY ee ge a ce em ne ee 5,217 143 6,895 5,477 25200 3,135 2,000 2,042 
Brand ONeeee ees at. hea hace tees 369 20 SoM 312 4 64 12 269 
Dauphinge dregs en ee 117 12 215 107 54 53 81 159 
Portage la Prairie. ...c5. 00.02 e0e00e 83 8 74 72 62 10 5 62 
Winhipey rot t: pee. Mie 4,648 103 6,279 4,986 1, 866 3,008 1,902 1,552 
Saskatchewan.....................4. 5,566 362 5,315 5,138 3,670 1,446 454 3,116 
PISLOV ANE. chao ieectseens A atten. 2 136 10 138 124 98 26 34 84 
NSHOEEN Tee sta me fle ee 96 0 96 96 96 0 0 107 
Mooseda week. 4nhac at antes fe ot 1,254 166 1,219 1,168 888 260 167 825 
INortheBattlelord: eat eases ce « 215 12 182 182 119 63 0 120 
PrincetA bert iwi .ccceete. 2 ot ee 541 39 455 426 336 90 38 131 
Regina Rae te.c.,, A osha ay A. 1, 258 99 1,2€0 1,231 736 498 143 936 
PASICaLOONM eae os co ioe etter ttee ae 1,192 6 1,269 1,214 941 273 67 522 
SywiltiGurnentsieceee ae as 275 17 248 248 196 52 0 149 
Wiexjounn: 252. iN foie etl 182 0) 165 161 129 32 6) 106 
PVORMLONE et ns com nee orien 417 283 283 131 152 0 136 
Albertaceest:. Ane ee eo 6, 402 are 6,657 6,148 4,604 1,522 516 3,411 
Calgary, fetiss Utiack ok ane tee cs 2,455 91 2,622 2,324 Lele 607 185 963 
Drinihielleres.. 5.) cee cnet ese 505 8 553 439 285 184 66 234 
Hdmontonugs taht cutoenpare rece 2,382 96 2,424 25847 1,849 476 223 1,494 
eC OEICEO va ser. wie see eee vele eerie 505 18 474 453 318 135 42 429 
Mecicine Hay. ae ee weectey. (te), 0 555 9 5&4 585 465 120 ; 0 288 
British Columbia.................... 4,546 260 6,123 4,677 25593 1,861 1,631 1,749 
Cranroolootia. co. bathe acid 199 6 187 195 190 14 123 
Kanloopsaes:: Luss. aaa ee. 206 52 297 147 97 12 ie 130 
AC elo naveries «eae rates ern etatb te astra «ys 69 13 61 53 25 23 i 3 
UN ATIITIVO Merrie cs cae eee en tere ees cine 256 0 240 220 85 185 37 16 
Nelson Lee eysyts, Ween. cee eels 201 9g 196 199 198 2 40 193 
New Westminster..................- 96 Zi 190 98 53 45 148 58 
Pentictonteere. tas cee ee 169 13 138 131 57 67 9 27 
Prince: George. f. eee. Jo ae 122 22 87 87 87 0 0 70 
Prince Ruperts. an... seed sices ae 91 4 125 90 59 31 63 30 
He evelstokeners, Ae ie Ue renee os 6 53 10 183 36 18 18 53 13 
WMancouverms a. ..ue2 tee Bleek. tes 3 2,161 110 3,502 2,594 1,485 967 825 913 
VENOM ec sete > Sp cta eee aero: eolsciee 60 ff 66 51 46 i 36 2 
WAClORIA ER. tPA sete ee ee ee 863 12 851 776 243 501 346 171 
AIO Ces West DL edd eee ot 45, 742 3,873 52,089 43,680 26, 162 16,075 12,508 21,526 
MICTIOG cract steve 4 hays Sot Siete ons A 32,140 1,413 38,396 31,544 21,859 9,251 Lo Al 3) 17,785 


‘Womens... ey the theeeaee ey eee. 13,602 2,460 13, 693 12,126 4,303 6, 824 2,793 3,741 
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secured for 1,528 men and 702 women during 
the month. 


SASAKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Saskatchewan during 
May, increased over 4 per cent when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and nearly 
23 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period last year. Placements were 8 per 
cent higher than in April, and 21 per cent 
in excess of May, 1927. Ail industrial groups, 
except farming and trade, registered increased 
placements over May last year, the most note- 
worthy being in services and in construction 
and maintenance, particularly in the railway 
and highway divisions of this group. The 
decreased demand for farm workers was due 
to the fact that seeding operations were prac- 
tically completed throughout the province. 
Groups in which tthe largest number of place- 
ments were effected included: manufacturing, 
182; farming, 1,687; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,248; trade, 1389; and services, 1,664, 
of which 825 were household workers. During 
May, 3,062 men and 608 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During May, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Alberta called for nearly 14 
per cent fewer workers than in April, but 
nearly 51 per cent more than in May last 
year. There was a decrease of nearly 6 per 
cent in placements when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of over 47 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month a year ago. All industries reported 
gains in placements over May, 1927, that in 
farming being the most pronounced, unfavour- 
able weather conditions earlier in the season 
having long delayed the usual spring opera- 
tions, while increased acreage placed under cul- 
tivation in many sections of the province 
created an additional demand for farm work- 
ers. Services also showed a noteworthy gain 
in positions filled. The majority of place- 
ments recorded during the month occurred in 
the following industrial groups: manufactur- 


ing, 464; farming, 3,194; ‘construction and 
maintenance, 803; and services, 1,277, of 
which 678 were of household workers. Regu- 


lar employment was secured for 4,215 men 
and 389 women during the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during May were over 20 per 
cent higher than in April, and nearly 42 per 
cent in excess of May, 1927. Placements were 
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over 8 per cent above those recorded the 
preceding month, and almost 46 per cent in 
excess of May last year. Placements effected 
during the month under review were higher 
than in May, 1927, in all industrial groups 
except logging and transportation, and in these 
the reductions were small. Placements by in- 
dustrial .divisions were: manufacturing, 662; 
logging, 366; farming, 446; mining, 200; trans- 
portaition, 140; construction and maintenance, 
1,300; trade, 176; and services, 1,184, of which 
525 were household workers. During the 
month 2,296 men and 297 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
26,162 placements in regular employment, 
15,292 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 2,038 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,496 going to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
542 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Transfers from the offices in Quebec during 
May involved an. issue of special transporta- 
tion rate certificates totalling 155. Of these 
95 were provincial, 57 of which were granted 
by the Montreal office to 26 sawmill labourers, 
28 bushmen and 3 bricklayers travelling to 
points within its own zone, and 38 by the 
Quebec City office to 37 bushmen and 1 camp 
cook going to employment within the Quebec 
zone. The 60 transfers outside the province 
were all of bushmen who were despatched 
from Hull to North Bay and vicinity. 


The movement of labour both within and 
from the Province of Ontario at the reduced 
rate during May included the transfer of 158 
persons, 147 of whom travelled to various 
provincial centers and the remaining 11 to 
points in other provinces. To provincial situ- 
ations the Pembroke office transferred 4 rod 
men, 2 chain men, 2 axemen, 1 cook and 1 
civil engineer for survey work around Fort 
William, 3 pilers, 5 mill hands, 1 bolter and 
5 picket men to Sault Ste. Marie, 7 bushmen 
to Sudbury and 1 mill hand to Cobalt; from 
Toronto 1 orderly was despatched to Timmins, 
1 mechanic to North Bay and 1 wood machin- 
ist to Chatham; from Sudbury 5 bushmen, 
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4 building labourers and 1 mill hand were 
sent to points within the zone and 8 miners 
to Fort. William; from North Bay 7 painters 
and 5 carpenters were carried at the reduced 
rate to Timmins, and 3 bushmen to Cobalt; 
and from Cobait 6 prospectors went to Sud- 
bury, and 4 prospectors and 2 miners to Port 
' Arthur. Timmins received 2 engineers from 
Hamilton, and 1 stationary engineer from St. 
Catharines, and Cobalt 10 mull hands from 
Ottawa. The Port Arthur office issued certi- 
ficates to 38 bushmen, 2 prospectors, 1 hoist 
engineer, 1 millwright, 2 mining labourers and 
1 cook for points within the locality covered 
by that office, while the Fort William office 
granted certificates to 5 mining labourers, 3 
building construction Jabourérs and 1 cookee 
for points within the same zone. Of those 
travelling outside the province 2 were mould- 
ers, 1 a wood pattern maker, and 1 a gardener 
going from Toronto to Montreal, and 2 were 
bridge builders travelling from Pembroke to 
employment in Three Rivers. In addition 2 
mining prospectors were despatched from Co- 
balt, and 3 miners from Sudbury to Winnipeg. 

The number of workers who received re- 
duced rate certificates from Manitoba offices 
numbered 736 and of these 433 were destined 
to provincial centres and 303 to outside dis- 
tricts. The majority of those who journeyed 
to positions within the province were trans- 
ferred by the Winnipeg office, and included 204 
railroad construction labourers, 36 building 
construction labourers, 5 bushmen, 2 teamsters, 
3 cookees, 6 labourers, 2 carpenters, 1 plumber, 
and 1 construction cook going to points with- 
in the Winnipeg zone; 21 construction labour- 
ers, 4 'teamsters, 2 carpenters, 1 scraper holder, 
1 milk salesman, 2 hospital workers, 4 female 
hotel workers, 1 café cook, 1 café waitress and 
1 blacksmith to Brandon zone points; 2 saw- 
mill labourers, 1 edgerman, 1 musician, 2 bush- 
men, 1 cook and 1 female hotel worker to 
Dauphin; and 99 farm hands and 25 farm 
household workers to various provincial 
farming localities. In addition, Dauphin de- 
spatched 2 railroad construction labourers and 
1 rockman within its own zone. Of the inter- 
provincial transfers 297 were from Winnipeg, 
67 railroad construction axemen, 17 railroad 
construction jJabourers, 2 pulp cutters, 6 
labourers and 1 cook being conveyed to Prince 
Albert and surrounding regions; 20 teamsters, 
5 carpenters, 8 railroad construction workers 
and 1 cookee to Yorkton; 7 teamsters, 4 farm 
hands, 2 machine runners, 2 dumpmen, 1 
labourer, 1 timekeeper, 1 blacksmith and 1 
cook to Edmonton; 11 dumpmen and 1 time- 
keeper to Swift Current; 4 labourers and 1 
female hotel worker to Regina; 2 cooks and 
1 construction labourer to Saskatoon; and 1 
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blacksmith, 1 road grader and 1 pumpman to 
Weyburn. To agricultural districts in the 
Province of Saskaittchewan, Winnipeg trans- 
ferred 69 farm hands and 3 farm domestics, 
while to Port Arthur and vicinity were sent 
14 mine workers, 6 pulp workers, 4 cooks, 3 
blacksmiths, 7 bushmen, 6 drillers, 2 mill- 
wrights, 1 steam shovel men, 2 carpenters, 2 
farm hands, 1 cookee, 1 camp clerk, 1 house 
general, and 1 female hotel worker; to Mont- 
real 1 cooper; and to North Battleford 4 car- 
penters. The balance of the movement out~ 
side the province was from Dauphin, 2 rail- 
way construction labourers, 1 general labourer 
and 1 farm hand travelling to Moose Jaw, 1 
farm hand to Yorkton and 1 kitchen girl to 
Prince Albert. 

Certificates of reduced transportation were 
granted by Saskatchewan offices to 253 per- 
sons, 243 of whom were despatched to points 
within the province, and 10 to outside points. 
Provincially the Saskatoon office transferred 
24 bushmen, 19 railroad construction labour- 
ers, 1 blacksmith and 1 cook to Prince Albert 
and surrounding districts; 18 farm hands to 
the North Battleford zone; 1 elevator car- 
penter to Yorkton; and 61 farm hands, 4 
cooks, 1 housekeeper, 1 cookee and 1 labourer 
to employment within the Saskatoon zone. 
The movement from Regina included 9 farm 
hands, 7 teamsters and 1 housekeeper travel- 
ling to Moose Jaw; 2 teamsters, 2 farm hands 
and 1 housekeeper to Weyburn; 4 fanm hands 
to Swift (Current, 2 farm hands and 1 camp 
cook to Yorkton; 1 labourer to Prince Albert; 
and 7 farm hands to the rural districts near 
Regina. From Prince Albert 32 railroad con- 
struction axemen, 12 sawmill labourers, 2 bush- 
men and 1 blacksmith were despatched to 
various points within the same zone, and 1 
farm hand and 1 labourer to Regina. The 
balance of the provincial certificates were is- 
sued by the Moose Jaw office to 19 farm 
hands, 4 teamsters and 1 cook for centres 
within its own zone, and to 1 farm hand for 
the Swift Current zone. Regina granted 6 of 
the certificates for points in other provinces 
to 1 bushman for Dauphin, 1 farm hand for 
Winnipeg, 1 electric welder for Calgary, 1 
farm hand for Edmonton, 1 labourer for Sud- 
bury, and 1 fruit farm hand for Toronto. In 
addition, 2 railroad construction teamsters 
were transferred at the reduced rate from 
Saskatoon to Edmonton, 1 tinsmith from 
Moose Jaw to Dauphin, and 1 fruit farm 
hand from Yorkton to Toronto. 

From Alberta offices 430 persons took ad- 
vantage of the reduced transportation rate, 
412 going to sections within the province and 
18 to other provinces. The Edmonton office 
effected the majority of the transfers provin- 
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cially, being responsible for the movement 
of 142 farm workers, 6 farm domestics, 36 mill 
hands, 32 carpenters, 17 miners, 10 cribbers, 
22 bush workers, 4 mine labourers, 13 team- 
sters, 4 engineers, 2 axemen, 2 construction 
labourers, 4 plasterers, 2 firemen, 1 electrician, 
10 labourers, 1 rock driller, 1 edgerman, 1 oil 


driller, 1 painter, 1 elevator foreman, 4 
cookees, 3 camp cooks, 4 cooks, 3 
waitresses, 1 hotel porter, 1 hotel dish 


washer, 1 chambermaid and 3 flunkeys for 
employment within the territory covered by 
that office. Edmonton also despatched 2 car- 
penters and 2 farm hands to the Calgary zone, 
1 steam shovel engineer and 1 farm hand to 
Drumheller, and 1 farm hand to the Leth- 
bridge zone. From Calgary 39 farm hands, 2 
farm domestics, 1 waitress and 1 housekeeper 
were carried at the special rate to Drumheller; 
7 farm hands, 1 housekeeper and 3 hotel work- 
ers to Edmonton; 2 farm hands to Medicine 
Hat; 1 flunkey and 1 farm hand to Leth- 
bridge; and 15 farm hands to districts within 
the Calgary zone. Of those travelling outside 
the province, the Edmonton office was instru- 
mental in transporting 7 farm hands, 1 farm 
domestic, 1 well driller and 1 hotel house- 
keeper to Saskatoon and surrounding regions, 
and 2 farm hands to North Battleford, while 
from Calgary 1 farm housekeeper was con- 
veyed to Vancouver, 2 female hotel cooks and 
1 porter to Revelstoke and 2 restaurant cooks 
to Cranbrook. 

By the offices in the Province of British 
Columbia 306 transfers involving the special 
transportation rate were effected during May, 
166 of which were of persons for provincial 
employment and 140 for work in other pro- 
vinees. From the Vancouver offices 14 car- 
penters, 11 railroad construction labourers, 7 
tie makers, 5 miners, 2 flunkeys, 1 skidder, 1 
engineer, 2 hospital orderlies, 1 planer man, 1 
painter, 1 bush foreman and 2 farm hands 
welre granted certificates to Kamloops; 6 


miners, 38 saw mill labourers, 1 engineer, 2 
cooks, 1 flunkey and 1 farm hand to Prince 
George; 10 miners, 2 muckers, 1 handyman 
and 1 shingle mill foreman to Revelstoke; 4 
tie makers, 2 engineers, 1 machine miner and 
4 farm hands to Penticton; 1 cook 
and 1 farm hand to Kelowna; 1 powder 
man and 1_ construction foreman to 
Vernon; 1 electric lineman to Nelson; 
and 10 miners, 6 muckers, 3 mining construc- 
tion carpenters, 1 mining construction fore- 
man, 3 cooks, 1 flunkey, 1 engineer and 2 farm 
hands to Vancouver zone centtres. From 
Nelson 2 miners travelled to Vancouver and 
8 bush workers, 4 general labourers, and 1 
farm hand to points within the Nelson zone. 
Penticton received a farm hand from New 
Westminster and the New Westminster zone 
1 lumber mill foreman from Revelstoke. To 
points within their respective zones Prince 
George transferred 4 bush workers, 2 cookees, 
1 miner, 1 blacksmith and 1 teamster, and 
Prince Rupert 17 miners, 3 cooks and 1 
flunkey. Interprovincially 180 of the transfers 
were of farm workers, Alberta receiving 110 
of them, as well as 3 farm household workers, 
Saskatchewan, 15, and Manitoba, 2. The ma- 
jority of these received their certificates of 
transportation at the Vancouver office. In 
addition, Vancouver issued certificates to 1 
machinist, 1 structural iron worker, 1 cook, 
and 3 general house workers for Calgary; to 
1 general house worker for Edmonton; and 
to 2 cooks, one going to each of the Saska- 
toon and Weyburn zones; while Victoria 
transferred 1 housekeeper to Medicine Hat. 


Of the 2,036 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 1,325 were transported by the 
Canadian National Railways, 671 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 20 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, and 22 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1928 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during May, 1928, was higher 
by 48-4 per cent than in April, 1928, and by 
36:5 per cent than in May 1927, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; these showed that the authori- 
zations amounted to $27,497,189 as compared 
with $18,527,846 in the preceding month and 
with $20,138,657 in May, 1927. The total for 
May exceeded that. for the same month in 
any other year since this record was begun 
in 1920, while building costs continued lower 
than in any of the last nine years except 1927. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 2,100 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$11,400,000 and for some 4,600 other buildings 
estimated to cost nearly $11,800,000. In April, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
1,600 dwellings and 3,500 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with April, 1928, the largest gain 
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of $5,263,713 or 66-5 per cent, being regis- 
tered in Ontario. Of the declines in the 
remaining provinces, that of $868,224 or 34:0 
per cent in British Columbia was most 
pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1927, New Bruns 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta 
recorded increases, that of $4.890,976 or 59-0 
per cent in Ontario being largest. The other 
provinces recorded declines, of which that of 
$738,815 or 30:5 per cent, in British Columbia 
was most noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg reported higher totals of building 
permits issued than in either April, 1928, or 
May, 1927, while Vancouver showed decreases 
in both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Fredericton, Saint John, Quebec, Shawinigan 
Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Chatham, 
Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Kitchener, 
Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, 
Stratford, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Walkerville, Woodstock, Brandon, 
Saskatoon, Medicine Hat and South Van- 
couver reported increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with both 
the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last. year. 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1928 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 68 cities during 
May and in the first five months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first five months 
of the same years are also given (19183=100). 


Average 

Indexes | indexes of 

of value | wholesale 

of permits] prices of 


Value of permits issued 


issued building 
Year frst materials 

ve in first 

ae bn feat Ae meee 

n May 1920=100) |} months 
ones (1913-100) 

$ $ 

TOQR FEL)... 27,497,189 | 78,977,291 165-8 148-6 
1927. 20,138,657 | 62,479, 480 131-1 147-3 
POZO ine ene 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 126-0 151°1 
MOB Dele Fo ck 15,520,435 | 50, 983, 833 107-0 153-8 
1924. 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 97-7 166-0 
£993): See. 18, 937,638 | 57,946, 608 121-6 165-7 
LOD Die estes 35d 19,527,061 | 54,040, 922 113-4 161-1 
LOS WA SS eh A 14,460,878 | 41,530, 750 87,2 200-7 
LOQ0R sare, . See 13,082,015 | 47,640, 916 100-0 215-9 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was 26:4 per cent greater than in 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 











63 CITIES 
Cities May, 1928 | April, 1928 | May, 1927 Cities May, 1928 | April, 1928] May, 1927 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pele @ harlot tetowa:l) sea. . enolase. eee. Nil Sault Ste. Marie.... 61, 845 39, 506 32, 434 
Nova Scotia.......... 122,325 63, 555 331, 699 PPoronto LQ Vigeiiv : 4,653,687 | 3,103,740 3,210, 693 

*Haltarenen i. 115, 640 7,260 138, 813 York and East 
New Glasgow....... 2,300 26,715 1,185 York Townships.. 802,748 | 1,013,406 629, 600 
PSV CNC Va oie eeu eee 4,385 29, 580 191, 701 Welland? 'c ce. o. 38, 930 44,480 23, 600 
New Brunswick..... 179,457 120,595 176, 332 “Windsor. S4s028. «kh 327, 860 463, 438 353, 005 
Fredericton......... 67, 000 10,115 20 Ord erence cee 36,300 105, 900 211, 336 
wlonetone ase. cet 28,915 52,580 139, 985 IRiversideu- eee. 71,550 63,500 72,400 
+ Saint VOMMue ec. oe 83, 542 57, 900 36,327 Sand wieh Jan vieibe. 40, 425 17, 225 102,000 
Quebec.............. 6,889,400 | 38,027,004 4,264,477 Walkerville...o. ss... 346, 000 85, 000 189, 000 
*Montreal—*Maison- Woodstock........... 75,100 41, 958 5,169 
MOUVOl. sauces «gues 4,066, 945 1, 862,030 3, 048,089 Manitoba............. 2,087, 260 1, 624,192 1, 628, 672 
*Quebec. “mis... B.t.- 1,297, 975 366, 084 637,468 *Brandon BAW atte oe 85, 380 24, 992 14, 832 
Shawinigan Falls.... 180, 765 80, 065 56, 985 St. Boniface......... 88, 730 150,300 246, 790 
*Sherbrooke......... 288, 200 23, 600 37,100 A Winmiperss. ie, gik bss 1,913,150 | 1,448,900 1,367,050 
*Three Rivers....... 678, 825 124,175 136, 250 Saskatchewan....... 1,551,470 1,052,770 1, 687, 047 
*Westmount......... 376, 690 571, 050 353, 585 *Moose Jaw.......... 176,550 50,360 243,127 
Ontario.............. 13, 183, 864 7,920,151 8, 292, 888 PReginay @: Oi aces 526,515 413,005 639,390 
Belleville 42,150 87, 655 9, 240 *Saskatoon.. ch + <ce 848, 405 589, 405 804, 530 
*Brantford 44,064 58, 235 137,000 || Alberta............... 1, 798, 668 2,166, 610 1,333, 982 
Chatham 268, 450 49,175 103, 238 SWaloary. ba pines cts 842, 421 1, 407, 750 430, 982 
*Fort William 295, 500 96, 800 156, 800 SHamonvOnecs. senses 884, 225 568, 615 885, 070 
GAG. +. abe ee 87, 937 30, 443 42,065 Lethbridge......... 36, 695 185, 765 17, 255 
*Guelph 63, 999 43,876 40,590 Medicine Hat....... 35,327 4,480 675 
SEiamiltone....... 4. 491,450 814, 800 456,150 || British Columbia....| 1,684,745 2,552, 969 2,423,560 
*Kingston'eik..23...1! 46,161 GN 32 30, 620 Kamloops.......... 14,136 22,347 70,170 
*Katehener...... 4... 329,915 133, 830 142,385 INanaiinnOne sp cue el 1,577 3,220 8,100 
FMONGOW ME ins ae eta 230,110 336, 725 416, 235 *New Westminster... 30,329 123, 800 134, 250 
Niagara Falls....... 210,020 104, 895 160, 825 Prince Rupert....... 16, 850 18, 000 5, 225 
OSHEW leet cicitoee 284, 610 379, 880 292,810 SV anecOUVer.. jase oor 909, 944 1,118, 187 992,990 
FOttawati ne! 420,400 351,151 435,725 Point Grey....... 414,150 481, 320 592,300 
Owen Sound........ 88,500 12,100 15,200 North Vancouver. 23,565 485,740 49,210 
*Peterborough....... 79,187 38, 827 131,310 South Vancouver... 153, 000 115, 700 99, 400 
*Port Arthir yok 3, 441, 035 71,230 675, 805 SVictoriaaes Wate «2 121,194 184, 655 471,915 
*Stratford.......... 8, 637 9,435 20, 990 ce = Somers 
*St. Catharines...... 78,030 98, 220 119,204 || Total—63 Cities...... 27,497,189 | 18,527,846 | 20,188, 657 

“St homasitashe: 30, 454 4,915 , 838 ay 

SIS CMSs, - a4 128, 810 48,575 72,621 || *Total—35 Cities..... 23,879,719 | 14,820,381 17, 029, 804 
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1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920, 
except 1927. 
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The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
May and April, 1928, and May, 1927. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
,and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion being also published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during May. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment thronghout the country 
during the second month prior to the date of 
publication. The statement contained in the 
June issue relates to the situation existing 
in April, 1928. The employment situation in 
the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentages based on statistics 
, compiled each month by the American 
Federation of Labour, the source of these 
statistics being returns obtained from the 
trade union locals in 23 representative cities. 
Summary figures for the month of April, 
taken from the June issue of the American 
Federationist, the official publication of the 
organization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during May showed a slight 
decline, on the whole, as compared with the 
preceding month. 

There were increases in the numbers of 
workpeople unemployed in the _ tinplate, 
shipbuilding, pottery, boot and shoe, wool 
textile, linen, and jute industries, and in dock, 
river, canal, harbour, etc., service. In the 
coal-mining industry there was a considerable 
increase in the numbers temporarily stopped 
from the service of their employers, together 
with a slight increase in the numbers wholly 
unemployed. On the other hand the seasonal 
improvement continued in the building, public 
works contracting, brick, tile, and cement, and 
tailoring industries. There was also some 
improvement in the iron and steel industries, 
in the glass trades, in textile bleaching, print- 
ing and dyeing, and in certain of the food 
manufacturing industries. 


Among workpecple covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts (aged 16 to 64 
inclusive and numbering approximately 
11,800,000), and working in practically every 
industry except agriculture and _ private 
domestic service, the percentage unemployed 
at 21st May, 1928 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) 
was 9°9, as compared with 9:6 at 28rd April, 
1928, and 8°7 at 28rd May, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at 2ist May, 1928, was 
11-4, as compared with 11:0 at 28rd April, 
1928; for females the corresponding figures 
were 5°9 and 5:7. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at 21st May, 1928, was 7:6, the 
same percentage as at 28rd April, 1928. Tihe 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 21st 
May, 1928, was approximately 1,143,000, of 
whom 918,000 were men and 165,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 23rd April, 1928, it was 1,094,000, of whom 
874,000 were men and 151,000 were women; 
and at 23rd May, 1927, it was 1,008,000, of 
whom 811,000 were men and 139,000 were 
women. 


United States 


According to the June issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review employment in the manufac- 
turing industries decreased 0°5 per cent in 
April, 1928, as compared with March, 1928, 
and payroll totals decreased 1:4 per cent. 

A decrease in employment in April, as 
compared with March, has become customary, 
the trend having been downward in each of 
the last five years. However, the decrease 
in April, 1928, was considerably less than in 
three of the four years preceding. Payroll 
totals, as a rule, show a greater drop in April 
than does employment owing to the custom, 
prevailing in many localities, of closing plants 
for one or more days at Haster time. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment for April, 1928, is 85-7 
as compared with 86°1 for March, 1928, 85:5 
for February, 1928, and 90°6 for April, 1927; 
the weighted index of payroll totals for April, | 
1928, is 89°9 as compared with 91:2 for March, 
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1928, 90:0 for February, 1928, and 96°6 for 
April, 1927. The monthly average for 1923 
equals 100. 

Employment and payroll totals in April, 
1928, were 5°4 per cent and 6:9 per cent 
lower in the two items, respectively, than in 
April, 1927. 

The data for April, 1928, were based on 
returns made by 10,788 establishments in 54 
of the chief manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in April 
had 3,005,964 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $81,116,831. 


Employment in March and April—Twenty- 
four of the 54 separate industries had more 
employees in April than in March, and 21 
industries reported increased payroll totals, 
the seasonal trend being especially well 
defined in these increases as well as in the 
decreases of other industries. The outstand- 
ing increases in employment were: 7.9 per cent 
in ice cream; 5.1 per cent in brick; about 3 
per cent each in cement, rubber boots and 
sugar; approximately 2.5 per cent each ma- 
chine tools, stoves, saw-mills, millwork, stamped 
ware, carrlages and wagons, and automobiles; 
and approximately 1:5 per cent each in cast 
iron pipe, fertilizers, glass, brass, pianos and 
shipbuilding. The foundry and machine shop 
products and the steam car industries each 
reported 1 per cent more employees in April 
than in March. 

The iron and steel industry showed a 
decrease in employment. of 0°! per cent and 
petroleum refining a decrease of 1°6 per cent. 
Slaughtering and meat packing, as usual in 
April, reached its minimum employment level 
for the year with a decrease of 3°9 per cent, 
and flour reported a decrease of 3°4 per cent. 
All textile industries, except millinery, showed 
a marked decline—for example, men’s cloth- 
ing over 7 per cent; cotton, 2°5 per cent; 
silk, 4°7 per cent; and woollen goods, over 
2 per cent. Confectionery, hardware, furni- 
ture, leather, boots and shves, paper boxes, 
book and job printing, chewing tobacco, cigars, 
electric car repairing, and rubber tires were 
other industries reporting notable declines in 
employment. 

One-half of the twelve groups of industries 
showed increased forces in April, the stone- 
clay-glass group leading with an increase of 
2-4 per cent, followed by the iron and steel, 
other metal products, lumber, and vehicle 
groups, and groups of miscellaneous indus- 
tries. In the remaining six groups the leather 
group reported the greatest decrease in 
employment and the cnemical group the 
smallest decrease. 

The Pacific and Mountain geographic divi- 
sions made very satisfactory gains in employ- 


‘divisions 


ment in April over March, and the East 
North Central and the East South Central 
each gained 0°3 per cent; the 
remaining five divisions each showed fewer 
employees, especially the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic divisions. 


Employment in April, 1927 and 1928—The 
level of employment in Manufacturing indus- 
tries in April, 1928, was 5:4 per cent lower 
than in April, 1927, and payroll totals were 
6°9 per cent lower. According to reports 
made: to the Bureau the observance of Easter 
holidays was more marked in 1928 than has 
been customary, and accounts, at least in part, 
for the larger decrease in payroll totals. 

Decreased employment over this twelve 
month period appeared in each of the 12 
groups of industries, the group of muscel- 
laneous industries leading with a falling off 
of over 14 per cent, followed by the stone- 
clay-glass group (8°9 per cent), iron and steel 
(6°8 per cent), and textiles (5:2 per cent). 
The groups least affected by declines in 
employment were vehicles and food, each of 
which fell off only one-half of 1 per cent. 


The notable increases in employment in 
separate industries over thig interval were in 
the agricultural implement, automobile, and 
fertilizer industries, while the pronounced 
decreases were in the shippduilding, petroleum 
refining, brick, cement, piano, cast iron pipe, 
and steam fittings industries. 

The East North Central division alone of 
the nine geographie divisions had more 
employees in April, 1928, than in April, 1927. 
Of the remaining divisions the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and West South Central 
divisions show losses in empioyment of from 
8-7 to 7-2 per cent each. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month 
in the American Federationist, the official 
publication of the organization, indicate the 
percentage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compilation as 
described in the March issue of the American 
Federationst is as follows: 


“The local unions in the 238 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage 
of unemployed members is calculated for 
identical unions in the current and _ the 
previous month. Thus for every month there 
are two percentage figures—that is for identical 
unions in December and January—and for 
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identical unions in January aud February and 
so on. The final figure for January, then, 
is calculated by taking the simple arithmetical 
average of the two January percentages. It 
may be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method is computed the 
percentage of unemployed trade unionists out 


of the total membership of the local unions 
reporting. According to the June issue of the 
American Fedezrationist, the raost recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities works out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 
1928, 18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMIMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that ‘have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONt.—Toronto Datry Newspaper 
PUBLISHERS AND THE ToroNTo TYpocgrAPH- 
1cAL UNIon No. 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928 
to March 31, 19381. 

_This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force which was summarized in the 
Lapour Gazerre for J anuary, 1926, but in- 
cludes the following changes: 

A member called back after completion of a 
day’s or night’s work to be guaranteed $3.50, 
night men brought back for extra work on 
Sundays or holidays to receive double rates. 

Only journeymen members or apprentices in 
their last year to be eligible as learners on 
machines. 

Minimum wages per week: from April 1, 
1928, to March 31, 1929, on evening newspapers 
$45.50, morning newspapers, $48.00: from April 
1, 1929 to March 31, 1930, evening newspapers, 
$46.50. morning newspapers $49.00: from April 
1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, evening newspapers 
$47.50, morning newspapers $50.50. 

Day men on morning newspapers to work 
four hours on holidays, work to be completed 
by 12 noon, for which they shall receive a 
regular day’s pay. For time beyond four hours 
or holidays and Sunday work, double time. 

Each office shall be entitled to have one ap- 
prentice for each ten journeymen or majority 
fraction thereof regularly employed but never 


more than six apprentices in any one office. In 
addition each office may have two boys, not 
apprentices. who may operate proof-presses, but 
no other work that is part of the trade. 

Apprentices in the fifth year to be instructed 
on all typesetting and typecasting devices in use 
in the office. 

Wage Scale for apprentices per week: from 
$16.00 for first six months of third year to 
$32.00 for second six months of fifth year. 


GuELPH, ONTARIO.—GUELPH MERCURY AND 
INTERNATIONAL TYpoGRAPHICAL UNION 
No, 391. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1930. Notice of proposed new 
agreement to be given 30 days previous to 
expiration of this one. 

This agreement is the same as that pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GaAzeETTE for July, 1926, with the following 
additional clause: 

Each member of the composing room staff 
shall be granted one week’s holidays in each 
year with full pay; said holidays to be mutu- 
ally agreed between the employer and em- 
ployee. 


GUELPH, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING JoB AND Com- 
MERCIAL PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
No. 391. 

Agreement in effect from April 1, 1928, to 
August 30, 1930. Notice of proposed new agree- 
ment to be given 30 days’ prior to expiration 
of this agreement. 

A standing committee of two from each party 
to be appointed to settle wages and other 
questions under this agreement. If this com- 
mittee cannot agree, a board of arbitration 
to be appointed, consisting of the representa- 
tive of each party and one arbitrator chosen 
by them, the decision of such board to be bind- 
ing. 

Union members not to be required to execute 
struck work which in their opinion is received 
from or destined for unfair employing printers 
and publications. 

The union label to be furnished by the union 
and used. 

Foremen to have right to employ and dis- 
charge men for certain specified reasons only. 

It is recommended that in offices where em- 
ployees, through disability or old age, are un- 
able to work as efiiciently as before, such per- 
sons be placed on a superannuation list and 
receive wages as may be agreed upon, subject 
to approval of the union. 
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Apprentices limited to one to every four 
journeymen or fraction thereof; not more than 
three in any department. 


Apprentices to serve five years. The work 
to be done and taught in each year of ap- 
prenticeship is specified, and apprentices must 
also complete the International Typographical 
course of lessons in printing before being con- 
sidered journeymen. 

Seale of wages for apprentices: from one- 
third of journeymen’s scale in third year to 
three-quarters of journeymen’s scale in last six 
months of fifth year. 


Hours: 44 per week for day work, 42 hours 
for night work. 


Overtime: Time and one-half for first three 
hours and double time afterwards; double time 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. 


Wages: from April 1, 1928 to September 1, 
1929, hand compositors and machine operators, 
$30 per week and from September 1, 1929 to 
August 31, 1930, $32. Foremen to be paid at 
least $2 above minimum scale. 


LoNDON, ONTARIO.—STEREOTYPERS AND ELEC- 
TROTYPERS Union No. 115 


Schedule of wages and working conditions 
verbally accepted, to be in effect from January 
1, 1928 to December 31, 1929. 


Hours: 44 per week for day work, 42 for 
night work. 

Wages: Day foreman $41 per week, night 
foreman $39; journeymen $37 per week; a 
bonus of $26 to be given each regular employee 
twice a year. 

Overtime: for each call back $1 shall be paid 
and also time and one-half for all overtime. 


Recina, SASK.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS, 
Locau No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
to April 30, 1930. 


Hours: 44 per week. 


Overtime: Time and one-half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter; 
holidays, double time. 

In case of reduction of staff the persons last 
employed to be laid off first and then reem- 
ployed in the reverse order before other help 
is employed. 

In case of a dispute, matter to be referred 
to an arbitration committee consisting of one 
from each party and a third selected by these 
two, the decision of such committee to be bind- 
ing, 

No girl to be allowed to do any of journey- 
man’s work. 

Men’s wage scale: Journeymen, 95 cents per 
hour from May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 and 
98 cents from May 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930. 


Apprentices: From $10 per week for first 
six months to $34 per week for eighth six 
months. 

One apprentice allowed for every four jour- 
neymen or major fraction thereof. No appren- 
tice to be allowed to change from one employer 
to another without consent of both parties. 

Women’s wage scale: From $10 per week 
for first six months to $18 for fourth six 
months and not less than $20 thereafter. 
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REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICES AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, No. 657. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1929. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Any dispute with regard to the terms of 
the agreement to be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration consisting of two members from 
each party and a fifth selected by them, the 
decision of such board to be binding. 

Employees shall not be required to execute 
struck work which is received from or destined 
for unfair employers. 


Newspapers 


Minimum wages of stonemen, admen, make- 
upmen, proofreaders, bankmen, foremen, ma- 
chine operators, machinists and copy preparers, 
98 cents per hour for 48 hour week; night 
work $3 per week over day scale and 45 hour 
week. 

_ One apprentice allowed for every seven 
journeymen regularly employed, but no office to 
have more than three apprentices. 


Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and serve five years. No boy under 18 to be 
employed at night work. 

The grade and class of work to be taught 
each year is specified. 

Wages of apprentices: from $13 per week 
at start to $29.65 after 44 years. For night 
work $3 above day work and overtime at same 
ratio to regular time as for journeymen. 

Apprentices must take the International 
Typographical course in printing. 

In addition to apprentices, offices may have 
one journeyman learner to every seven ma- 
chines, 

The term of apprenticeship for beginners in 
linotype, intertype and monotype machines is 
13 weeks, wages from $23.50 to start to $32.75 
per week for last five weeks. 

Hours: 8 per day for day work; 73 for night 
work. 

Overtime: Time and one-half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter and also for work 
on Sundays (except such work as is part of 
regular jig). Work on holidays, time and one- 
half except for morning newspapers where a 
night’s work shall be 5% hours and a full day’s 
pay granted. 

No notice required of discharge or of leaving 
employment. 

A journeyman called back to work to receive 
$1 extra in addition to overtime pay. 


Job Offices 


Wages for journeymen same rate as for news- 
paper offices, but 44 hour week for day work 
and 42 hours for night work. 


One apprentice to every 5 journeymen. Other 
regulations regarding apprentices are the same 
as for newspaper offices with exception of wages 
which range from $12 per week to start to 
$27.50 for last six months of 5-year apprentice- 
ship. Beginners on linotype, intertype and 
monotype machines; wages from $21.55 for first 
three weeks to $30 for last five weeks of 13 
week apprenticeship. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays for day 
work; night work 7 hours six nights per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
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hours; double time thereafter, holidays, time 
and one-half; Sundays, double time. 

No notice required of discharge or of leav- 
ing employment. 

A journeyman called back to work to receive 
$1 extra in addition to overtime pay. 


Recina, SaskK—NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS, UNton No. 75. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1930, 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1925 with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

Wages of journeymen, $47.04 per week for 
day work and $50.04 for night work. 

All publications (other than daily news- 
papers) shall be paid for at not less than one 
day’s pay to each member of crew required 
for the production of same, should time for 
printing exceed five hours, the overtime rate 
to be used. 


Recina, Sask.—Jop OFFICES AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIST- 
ANTS Union, No. 75. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 31, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1925, with a new wage scale 
as follows and a further increase of one cent 
per hour from May 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930. 

New wage scale: Foreman in charge of one 
or two cylinder presses $45.60 per week, fore- 
man in charge of three or more cylinder presses 
$48.50, foreman in charge of one cylinder and 
three platen presses $45.60, journeyman press- 
man operating two cylinder presses $42.70, fore- 
man in charge of offset presses, $48.50, journey- 
inan offset pressman $44.65, offset assistant $35, 
cylinder assistant $31.75, automatic feed oper- 
ators on offset, cylinder and Kelly presses 
$33, cylinder feeders working in combination 
shop and working part time on platens $25.50, 
foreman in charge of one to four platen presses 
$41.75, foreman in charge of five or more 
platen presses $46.60, journeymen platen press- 
men $40. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONT—THREE EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT AND 
Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS WORKERS, 
Locau No. 20. 


Agreement signed at the conclusion of a 
strike mentioned on page 700 to be in effect 
from February 28, to December 31, 1928. If 
it is desired by either party to renew the 
agreement with or without change, notice must 
be given 90 days prior to expiration. 

Hours: § per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: Time and one-half to 10 p.m.; 
after 10 p.m. and all work on Saturday after- 
ata Sundays and certain holidays double 
ime. 

No strikes or lockouts except general ones 
ordered by Building Trades Employers Associa- 
tion or by the Building Trades Council. Any 
dispute about this agreement to be referred 


to a disinterested umpire, whose decision shall 
be binding. 

Employers agree not to sublet any of their 
work and union members agree not to sub- 
contract or make estimates on any work. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Wages: Mechanics, 85 cents per hour to 
July 1, 1928, and 95 cents thereafter. 

Not more than one improver to each 
mechanic to be employed in a shop, and no 
improver to do work except with a mechanic. 

Improvers not eligible for mechanics examin- 
ation until after four years at the trade. 
Wages for improvers: first year 45 cents, second 
year 55 cents and third year 65 cents per hour. 

Transportation and board to be paid for 
work out of city with travelling time at night 
at rate of single time unless a berth is provided. 


Toronto, OnNvTariIo.—Toronto Sociery oF 
Domestic, SANITARY AND Heating EN- 
GINEERS, ‘ToRONTO ASSOCIATION MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS AND THE 
Unirep ASSOCIATION oF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, Locat No, 46, 


Agreement signed at the conclusion of a 
strike reported in the Lasour Gazerte for 
September, 1927, to be in effect from August 
29, 1927 to April 30, 1929, and from year to 
year unless one month’s notice of change is 
given by either party prior to expiration date. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: $1 per hour to April 30, 1928, $1.123 
thereafter. 

Overtime: Except necessary repairs to pre- 
vent damage and finishing up a repair job on 
regular working days which shall be done at 
regular time, all overtime including work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

For out of town work, fare and board to be 
paid, and where no local of the union exists, 
working time may be extended to 10 hours per 
day at single time. 

Only union members to be employed 
available and union members only to 
for employers parties to this agreement 
work is available. 

Apprentices to serve five years and the num- 
ber to be limited so that only 14 plumbers and 
10 steamfitters will be through each year. Only 
one improver (fifth year apprentice) to every 
five journeymen on job. Wages of improvers 
from May 1, 1928, 75 cents per hour. 

A joint conference board consisting of four 
members from each party to meet regularly to 
settle grievances. 

No strike or lockout to take place before 
matter is referred to the General Office of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters and approved by them. 


when 
work 
when 


HaMitton, OnrTARIO—HamirtonN MaAsrer 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION | 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 
No. 67. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1927, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

Wages: $1 per hour. 

One apprentice allowed for every five 
journeymen plumbers or steamfitters. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HaAmMiILTON Locau Dis- 
Trict No. 4 INTERNATIONAL CuT-ASTONE 
CONTRACTORS, THE QUARREYMENS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION INCORPORATED AND THE HAMILTON 
LocAL OF THE JOURNEYMEN STONE CUT- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1927, to 
May 1, 1928, and from year to year unless two 
months notice of change is given by either 
party two months prior to expiration of the 
agreement. 
ste. union members to be employed if avail- 
able. 

Wages: $1.124 per hour; journeymen car- 
vers to receive at least $1 per day more than 
stone cutters. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: ‘Time and one-half for first two 
hours; double time thereafter. 

Each party to select an arbitration com- 
mittee of three, the joint committee to settle 
all grievances, but if unsuccessful, they may 
elect another disinterested party, whose de- 
cision shall be binding. 

One apprentice allowed for every five jour- 
neymen but not more than three in one shop, 
apprentices to serve four years; wages to be 
mutually agreed upon. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—GENERAL ‘CONTRACTORS 
AND THE BRANTFORD JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
(CARPENTERS. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929, and thereafter unless 30 days 
notice is given by either party. 

Hours: & per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: 80 cents per hour. 

Overtime and work on Saturday afternoon; 
time and one-half. 

Union members only to be employed. 

Disputes to be settled by a board of con- 
ciliation, consisting of two members of each 
party and a fifth chosen by them. 


Sr, CaTHARINES, ONTARIO.—THE BUILDERS Ex- 
CHANGE, MasteR CARPENTERS AND THE 
UNITep BrRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS Loca No. 38. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
Apri! 30, 1929, and thereafter unless notice of 
change be given by either party four months 
prior to expiration date. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour; foreman 5 cents 
per hour additional. 

Overtime: To 9 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half. Other overtime and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

ane men only to be employed when avail- 
able. 

One apprentice allowed for every five jour- 
neymen. 

Men employed in contractors’ shops may be 
allowed to work one hour per day overtime on 
machines at straight time if necessary. 

No union member to work after regular 
working hours for any person while employed 
by a recognized contractor. 

Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in height 
to be paid 5 cents over the rate and 5 cents 
additional for every 20 feet higher. 

Any grievance to be submitted to a com- 


mittee composed of two members of each party. 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO. Master PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION oF PLUM- 
BERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau No. 244. 

Agreement in effect from June 1, 1928, to 

June 1, 1929, and from year to year unless 

notice of change is given by either party three 

months prior to expiration date. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. These 
hours apply to master plumbers as well as 
journeymen. 

Wages: 95 cents per hour. 

Overtime: Overtime until midnight and 
Saturday afternoons time and one-half; after 
midnight and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Only union members or those eligible and 
willing to become such to be employed. 

One apprentice allowed to every three jour- 
mevmen. 

Each steamfitter will be allowed one helper 
only, either an apprentice or a labourer, any 
additional labourers employed may not handle 
the tools of the trade. 

Apprentices to serve five years 
helpers and two as juniors). 


(three as 


WINNIPEG, ManitopA—-MAsSTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
Fitters Union, Locat No. 254. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to De- 
cember 31, 1930 and from year to year unless 
notice of change is given one month prior to 
expiration date. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
Gazette for July, 1926, with the following 
changes in wages: 

From May 1, to December 31, 1928, 1.123 per 
hour; from January 1 to December 31, 1929, 
$1.20 per hour; from January 1 to December 
31, 1930, $1.25 per hour. 

Wages of apprentices: First year $12 per 
week; second vear $15 third year $18, fourth 
year $21 and fifth year $24. 


SasKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CoN- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNION OF 
ELEecTRICAL WORKERS. 


Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
and following conciliation by the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department of Labour of 
Canada reported on page 702. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1928 
to May 1, 1929 and from year to year unless 
notice of change is given 60 days prior to ex- 
piration of agreement. 

No man to be discriminated against because 
of union membership; non-union workers may 
be employed. 

Hours: 9 per day; 5 on Saturdays, but 
straight time to be paid for work on Saturday 
afternoons. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Apprentices to serve four years and pass the 
required examinations; not more than one 
fourth-year apprentice to every four journey- 
men. 

Wages: Journeymen 70 to 85 cents per hour; 
apprentices; from $6 to $8 per week for first 
year to $20 to $25 for fourth year. 

A permanent joint conference board to settle 
differences regarding the agreement and set ap- 
prentices’ examinations. 
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CaLcARY, ALBERTA—CONTRACTORS AND THE 
Unitep BROTHERHOOD OF (CARPENTERS AND 
Joiners, Loca No. 1779. 


Agreement signed on conclusion of strike re- 
ported in the Lasour GAZETTE for June, 1928, 
and following the award of the Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
reported on page 692. 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1931; negotiations for new agreement 
to take place in January, 1931. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
shift 7 hours with 8 hours pay. 

Wages: $1 per hour. 

Overtime: Until midnight and Saturdays un- 
til 5 p.m. time and one-half. Thereafter and 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Union members not to work for any but 
those who have signed the agreement. 

Any dispute to be referred to a joint com- 
mittee, whose decision shall be binding. 


Night 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


MontreaL, Quesec—MonrtreaL Licut, Heat 
AND Power, CONSOLIDATED AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE (CANADIAN ELEC- 
TRICAL UNION or LINEMEN AND HELPERS, 
Locau No. 1. 


Agreement in effect from July 30, 1927, to 
June 30, 1929, and for one year thereafter, 
unless notice is given by May 31, 1929 of desire 
to cancel agreement. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouRr 
GaAzeTTE for August, 1926 with the exception 
of a new wage scale. The wages in effect from 
July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1929 are as follows: 

Wages per hour, overhead division; linemen, 
first class 65 cents; linemen, second class, 60 
cents; groundman 504 cents; truck drivers, 514 
cents, labourers, 35 cents, Underground divi- 
sion; combination cable splicer and linemen, 
75 cents; cable splicers 67 cents; cable splicers’ 
helpers, 533 cents; cablemen, first class, 65 
cents; second class, 55 cents; third class, 504 
pret truck drivers, 514 cents; labourers, 35 
cents. 





FAIR WAGES IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


£5, HE Department has received information 
regarding contracts recently executed by 
the Government of Canada, which included 
among their provisions the fair wages con- 
ditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction, etc., 
contained the following fair wages clause :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of. the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purpose 
cf this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Three of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The schedules are given be- 
low. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and_ subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
Wages according to the rates fixed therefor 
by the Minister of Labour, the Minister of 
Labour may authorize and direct the Minister 
to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and 
to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
contractor, and the contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
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powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


3. The contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister. of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
Nei payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 


Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 


Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
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trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of the assembly wharf at Port 
Alberni, B:C. Namie of contractors, “ Victoria 
Pile Driving Company, Limited”, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of ‘contract, May 31, 1928. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $77,140.72. 








Rates of Hours Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not per per 

less than Day Week 

$ cts. 

Pile driver foreman....... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver engineer....... 8 50 8 48 
Pile driver boommen..... 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver bridgeman..... 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver fireman........ 5 00 8 48 
Pile driver labourers...... 4 00 8 48 
MMecEricians ey Wei she 7 20 8 48 
Wacpentersa Unwin wens es 7 00 8 48 
Flam bere) St. ee 8 00 8 48 
PIPSMULET Sheen: 8 00 8 48 
PLAC KSTOIEMS ts wee ae cutee 5 60 8 48 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...... 4 00 8 48 
Common Jabourers......... 3 60 8 48 





Construction and erection of a mooring 
tower at the Montreal Air Harbour, St. 
Hubert, P.Q. Name of conitractors, Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 4, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$71,760. 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
les than Day 
$ cts. 
per hour 
For work at the site— 
HMoremanterecton yaw ioosueee 1 10 8 
BRCCLOLSW sdb.) 5 .10e.tcue Wala ccy exces 1 00 8 
IRIVetraeaterse ecru. ee eo wetaeceas 1 00 8 
imetistickersis 4a. . inate sere 1 00 8 
Ritivettonsts Maes tee Seay 1 00 8 
UPC HIniststus fie cle: sted foresters 70 9 
Machinists’ helpers.............. 45 9 
IPAINGETSE Non hie ae iinar sia abet eae 70 9 
Pan CeUSMNCLDELS?.2 +7 noc a oe ates 40 9 
Pa WOULers. vomh se ako el eee 35 10 
Carters (one horse and cart)..... 50 10 
Carters (two horses and cart).... 70 10 
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Construction of concrete footings in con- 
nection with the mooring tower at Montreal 
Air Harbour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Albini Lacroix, St. Lambert, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 5, 1928. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $12,480.60. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages not per 
less than Day 
Sects: 
per hour 
Horeman: CONCTEtes. =). lees! sate tox 50 10 
Concrete mixer operator............. 40 10 
Conereteimixers.44.5) Wea st eo 35 10 
Carpentergy serpent uc Ble adings Shane: 75 9 
Carpenters helpers. e.clre.. te 35 10 
Labourers 4). fe)... eae Ce cio ee: 35 10 
Teamsters (2 horses and cart)........ 70 10 
Carters (one horse and cart)......... 50 10 


Construction of an airplane hangar at 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractor, Zenon 
Ouellette, Rimouski, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 15, 1928. Amount. of contract, $2,870. 

Reconstruction of repairs of the outer por- 
tion of the south breakwater at Miminegash 
Harbour, P.E.I. Names of contractors, 
Everett McLeod and Duncan MacKenzie, 
French River, P.E.I. Date of contract, June 
18, 1928. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $7,170. 

Deepening existing shp and extension to the 
existing slip at the west side of the inner 
harbour at Rondeau, Kenitt County, Ont. 
Name of contractors “Canadian Dredging 
Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1928. Amount of contract, 
class “A”, $5 per cubic yard (place measure- 
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ment); class “B” $0.33 per cubic yard (place 
measurement), approximate expenditure, 
$38,650. 

Opening inside passage from Mills Point to 
Miramichi Bay at Hardwicke, N.B. (Hebert’s 
Point). Name of contractors ‘Miramichi 
Dredging Company, Limited, Newcastle, 
N.B. Date of contract, June 1, 1928. Amount 
of contract, class “B” $0.792 per cubic scow 
measurement yard, approximate expenditure, 
$14,310. 


Deepening channel through the bar at 
Porter’s Beach and removal of two shoals, 


one at Beacon (Stoney Patch) and the other 


at Pearth Beach, at Guysborough, N.S. Name 
of contractors, “Beacon Dredging Company, 
Limited”, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 7, 1928. Amount of contract, class “A” 
$7 per cubic yard, place measurement; class 
“B” $0.92 per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment, approximate expenditure, $29,800. 

Enlarging turning basin and outer end of 
Government Wharf at Blind River, Ont. 
Names of contractors, Alexander B. McLean, 
Roderick A. McLean and John McLean, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, June ii, 
1928. Amount of contract, class “B”, $0.68 
per cubic yard, place measurement, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $10,200. 


Deepening basin, berths and channel at 
Lunenburg Foundry Company’s Wharf at 
Lunenburg, NS. Name of _ contractors, 
“Beacon Dredging Company, Limited ” , Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, June 14, 1928. 
Amount of contract, class “A” $6 per cubic 
yard (place measurement); class “B” $0.50 
per cubic yard (scow measurement), approxi- 
mate expenditure, $33,100. 





Montreal Tramways Pension Fund 


The annual report of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Mutual Benefit Association for the past 
vear shows that a total of $26,163, nearly 
$7,000 more than during the previous year, 
was paid to the members in old age pensions. 
The number of members on the roll at May 
1, 1927, was 45. To this number 12 were 
added during the year, ended April 30, 1928, 
and seven were taken off through death, thus 
leaving a membership of 50 at the end of 
the year under review. Members on pension 
receive $10.50 a week during life, and are 
covered, free of charge, by an insurance of 
$1,000 which is payable to their beneficiaries 
at death. To the members on permanent 


disability pension $15,469.50 was paid during 
the 12 months ended April 30, 1928; the 
corresponding amount for the previous year 
was $6,426. Members on permanent disability 
pension receive $10.50 a weck during the whole 
period of their total permanent disability, 
and in addition, are covered, free of charge, 
with an insurance of $1,000 payable at death 
to their beneficiaries. The number of mem- 
bers on this pension at May 1, 1927, was 26. 
Ten members were added during the course 
of the year, and through death five were 
taken off, leaving at April 30, 1928, a total 
of'73t: 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Thee movement in prices during the month 

was slightly downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.73 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $10.80 for May; $10.86 
for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 
for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 fior June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.79 for June, 1918; amd $7.49, for June, 1914. 
The mosi important declines occurred in the 
prices of butter and potatoes, while slightly 
lower prices were recorded in milk, cheese and 
granulated sugar. The prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, eggs, beans 
and evaporated apples were slightly higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.97 at 
the beginning of June, as compared with $21.04 
for May; $21.04 for June, 1927; $21.31 for 
June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 for 
June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 for 
June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.81 for 
June, 1920; $20.36 for June, 1918; and $14.27 
for June, 1914. Fuel and rent were unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the commo- 
dities, was again lower at 150-2 for June, as 
compared with 152-9 for May; 153-5 for June, 
1927; 155°6 for June, 1926; 158-6 for June, 
1925; 152°3 for June, 1924; 155-5 for June, 
1923; 152-7 for June, 1922; 164-5 for June, 
1921; 255°1 for June, 1920; 201-7 for June, 
1919; and 196-0 for June, 1918. Forty-three 
prices quotations declined, thirty-eight ad- 
vanced and one hundred and fifity-five were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material three of the eight main groups 
declined, three advanced and two were un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group was substantially lower, due mainly to 
declines in the prices of grains, flour, oat pro- 
ducts, potatoes, sugar, tea, hay, straw and 
vegetable oils. The Iron and its Product group 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
were also somewhat lower, the former due 
mainly to declines in the prices of steel bars 
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and steel sheets, and the latter mainly because 
of a decline in the price of alcohol. The 
groups which advanced were: the Animals and 
their Products group, chiefly because of higher 
prices for cattle, hogs, beef, smoked meats, 
lard, boots, shoes, and butter; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to higher prices for copper, 
lead and spelter, which more than offset de- 
clines in the prices of silver, tin and solder; 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals group, due to 
an advance in the price of anthracite coal. 
The Fibres Textiles and Textile Products 
group and ‘the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, while producers’ goods 
declined. In the former group fruits, meats, 
lard, boots, shoes and coal advanced, while 
flour, oat products, sugar, potatoes and cheese 
declined. In producers’ goods material for 
the fur industry and for the meat packing in- 
dustries advanced, while materials for the 
leather industry, for the milling and other in- 
dustries, for the textile and clothing industries, 
for the metal working industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin both raw 
or partly manufactured goods and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods declined, the for- 
mer due to lower prices for grains, potatoes, 
raw sugar, tea, hides, hay, straw, jute, silk, 
silver and tin, which more than offset advances 
in the prices of live stock, beef, citrus fruits, 
rubber, coal, copper, lead and zinc; and the 
latter due to declines in the prices of flour, 
oat products, vegetable oils, refined sugar, 
aleohol, cheese and solder, which more than 
offset higher prices for smoked meats, lard, 
boots, shoes and cotton fabrics. Domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
advanced, articles of mineral origin declined 
slightly, while articles of forest origin were 
unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
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LABour GazeTre for January, 1925, January, 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LaAnour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality, for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every effort has 
been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in 
order that the statistics may be available for 
purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LaAsBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood. coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, nothwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil. and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE since Jan- 


uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are 
included owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, the 
only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated, when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family, according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etce., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lapour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of hving index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour ‘Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 

(Continued on page 800) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 









































Quan-} (ft) | (7) June | June | June | June | June} June| June| June| June] June | June | June} May| June 

Commodities | tity |1900/ 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919] 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927] 1928 | 1928 

Ce Kc. c. c. Cc. C. C. Cc. (D Cc. c. Cc. (op Cc. c Gi Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 lbs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 48-8] 52-0) 76-8] 79-8] 83-0] 70-2| 63-2] 58-6] 58-6] 59-4! 60-4] 66-4] 67-8] 69-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-2] 35-0} 55-6] 55-8] 54-2] 42-6! 35-0] 31-6] 31-2] 32-4] 33-0] 38-2] 40-9 41-2 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7| 17-1] 18-8} 27-9] 27-6] 27-7} 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 17-8] 18-3] 19-1] 20-3] 21-6 21-8 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2) 16-8) 19-1} 21-0} 24-2] 36-3] 36-8] 38-4] 30-7] 29-3] 28-5] 29-1] 29-4] 31-4] 29-9] 30-0] 30-3 
Rorkaglers 65.31 1 “ |12-2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-1) 22-2] 37-7] 39-8] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 23-4] 28-9] 30-7] 28-4] 95.9 26:3 
Porkssalt sch. 2 “ 121-8) 25-0} 34-4) 35-2] 36-4) 40-2) 69-6] 72-0} 72-2] 58-8) 53-6] 50-2] 45-0] 51-2) 56-0] 52-8] 50-8] 51-8 
Bacon, break- 

ASL ON |. Meo. 1 “ 115-4] 17-8} 24-5) 24-7) 25-6) 28-9] 50-7| 54-8] 55-8] 48-2] 41-3) 39-1] 32-1] 38-9] 42-6] 39-4] 35-2] 35-7 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6} 38-4] 37-2) 40-2] 73-8] 80-4| 76-4] 45-8} 44-0] 45-2] 41-2] 48-8] 48-6! 43-4] 43-4] 43.6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 28-6] 44-8] 53-7| 56-0) 33-5] 83-5] 31-5] 30-0] 35-0] 35-2] 36-2] 35-8] 36-0 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4} 28-1] 25-0} 26-2] 38-7! 45-4] 50-1] 30-8] 31-7] 29-5] 26-7] 31-6] 31-9! 33-1 31-6] 32-3 
WRU A ae = os 6qts.|36-6] 39-6} 48-0) 51-6) 51-6} 51-0] 71-4] 79-2} 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 68-4] 71-4] 69-0] 69-6] 69-6] 72-0 70-8 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2| 49-4} 52-0} 58-0) 52-4] 61-2] 92-0|108-6]119-4| 65-0] 71-4] 72-2] 68-4] 72-21 74-8] 80-0] 84-4] 79-8 
Buller, cream- 

OT ay Oa (25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2} 35-1] 51-7] 61-1] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 40-0} 38-5} 40-6] 41-3] 44-1] 46-7| 43-8 
Cheese, oldie. . 1 “ 16-1] 17-6) 18-5} 20-5} 21-4) 25-5) 33-5) 39-3] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8/§31-2|/§29-1]§30-7/§31-6]§30-6|§32-9/§32-6 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1) 19-4] 23-8] 30-5) 37-3] 38-2] 30-6] 26-1 §31-2/§29-1]§30-7]§31-6]$30-6]§32-9/§32-6 
Breadpens.c cian « 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 64-5} 70-5}117-0/118-5]144-0]123-0]103-5}102-0/100-5]}118-5]114-01115-5]115-51115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 33-0] 37-0} 68-0] 67-0] 84-0] 64-0] 50-0]/§45-0/$41-0/§58-01§53-0/§53-0 §52-0)}§53-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ 18-0] 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 21-5} 24-0] 40-5] 37-0] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5| 27-0] 31-01 28-5! 30-01 31-5 32-0 

TCO rearae cs 2 “ 110-4) 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 11-8} 13-0] 23-0] 24-4] 33-6] 21-0] 19-6]§20-6 §20- 8} §21-8}§21-8/§21:8/§21-0/§21-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked si...) 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 11-8) 19-8] 34-4] 23-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8] 15-6] 16-2] 17-4] 17-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ALCOA Coes: 5 “ 19-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0} 13-1] 13-5] 22-8] 23-4] 29-2) 21-1] 24-1) 18-8] 19-5] 20-5] 19-8] 19-2] 21-1] 21-5 
Prunes,medium| 1 “ |11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 13-2] 17-6] 21-2} 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18-5] 16-2] 15-6] 15-8] 14-7] 13-4] 13-3 
Sugar, granulat- 

COM he saat’ 4 “ 121-6] 22-0) 24-0} 23-6] 22-0] 38-0] 43-6] 47-6] 90-4] 50-0] 31-2] 50-4! 42-4) 34-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 32-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2] 17-6] 20-4] 22-2] 42-0] 24-0] 14-6] 24-0]°20-4] 16-2 15-0] 16-0} 15-2) 15-2 
Tea, black..... z “ | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 9-9] 14-5) 15-7} 16-5] 13-8] 13-7/$16-6/§17-4|§17-9|§18-0/§17-91§17-9 §17-9 
Tea, green...... z “ | 8-7! 8-7/ 9-1) 9-3) 9-2) 10-7) 13-9] 15-4} 16-9] 14-9] 15-0/§16-6/§17-4|§17-9]§18-0/§17-91817-9 §17-9 
Cofieew) c.ae.: z “ | 8-6) 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 9-9] 11-1] 13-1] 15-2) 13-7] 13-5] 13-5} 13-6] 15-1] 15-3] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes........ 3 bag/24-1] 28-0) 30-3} 36-0] 53-6] 60-5) 60-7| 70-7|216-9| 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 59-S| 43-61100-7| 70-5! 57-91 51-7 
Vinegara) ts7... Ye qt.) -7 “7 -7 8 “8 -§ “9 9} 1-0 9 9 -9) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-49) 8-51/12-79|13-72/16-92/11-16|10-18/10-23| 9-86)10-44/11-06/10-86]10-80)10-73 














ce GI On ey COM Soars Ce Me. Tea Te LCi Cane. ob edit CUI GeL OT Nel teed cee 
Starch, laundry] 3 Ib.| 2-9) 3-0) 3-1] 3-2) 3-3} 3-3) 4-7] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 


Coal anthracite|}{6 ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0| 53-2] 54-4] 71-8] 73-5}101-6]109-9/107-41108-1 104-8}103-1)106-6}101-6]101-31101-0 
Coal  bitumin- 























OUSE sets votes ¢ 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 39-4] 37-8] 58-1] 61-3] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 65-9] 63-2] 63-6] 63-5) 63-3] 63-3 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.|32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 41-8] 67-4] 76-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9| 79-8] 77-8] 76-2] 76-8] 75-9] 76-1 76°6 
Wood, soft..... 122-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-1] 30-2] 49-6] 56-41 62-1! 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 57-7] 55:3] 55-9] 55-7] 56-7] 56-6 
Coagton en. 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 24-1] 23-0] 27-6] 28-7] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2} 30-3] 30-8] 30-5] 30-7] 31-5] 31-1| 31-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
pik: and light- 
Se pi eae rena 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-87) 2-75] 2-96) 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-37] 3-28] 3-34] 3-28) 3-29] 3.29 
$ 
Rent........... 4 ™0.|2-37| 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-86) 4-04) 4-77] 5-22) 6-30) 6-77] 6-95] 6-97] 6-95] 6-90] 6-87) 6-85| 6-91) 6-91 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
7 Gtals) oe. ee ce 9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02/14- 27/14 - 46) 20.36/21 -95) 26-8121 - 74/20 -58|20- 72/20 -22|20-67/21 -31 121-04) 21-04/20-97 


—e>S a ey 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


ee ee 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5°61) 5°83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-29) 8-53/12-65)13-99)17-04/11-43]10-30/10-81|10-31/10-60/11-24|10-73]10-74/ 10-61 
Prince Edward Island|4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 7-23] 7-43]..... 12-40}15-08/10-28} 9-50) 9-53} 9-23] 9-60/10-39| 9-78} 9-62] 9-77 
New Brunswick....... 5°38} 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 6-96) 8-43/12-51/13-32/16-24/11-46]10-29]10-46]10-20}10-51]11-28/10-92/10-79] 10-66 
Queieen |: Oe. sss as ae 5°15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87) 6-84) 8-10/12-51/13-14)15-99/10-41] 9-54] 9-74] 9-17] 9-78]10-54| 9-99] 9-93] 9-85 
CREA EIG: 7) ote ols Gea 5:01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-11] 8-49)12-74}13-52)17-12/10-85|10-08/10-03| 9-78}/10-22}11-17|10-94/10-86/10-78 
Manitoba 1... o's ce oe 5°85) 6-19} 7-46) 7-87} 8-06) 8-08/12-45/14-07]16-83]11-30] 9-89] 9-72] 9-43/10-20]10-27|10-26|10-50}10-45 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 7-88) 8-54)12-74)/14-29/16-47]11-53]10-03/10-25] 9-50|10-60/10-56]10-88]10-87| 10-85 
ATELY es + aoe 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 8-14) 8-48)13-15]13-99/17-12)11-16]10-02} 9-89] 9-69/10-72]10-56]10-86/10-81| 10-73 
British Columbia..... 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 9-13} 9-02)13-65/15-00/18-18}12-68)11-48]11-31]10-83}11-92]11-81/11-93]11-88]11-87 


Ee NE EE a SB NL Fe NY 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 











LOCALITY ma 
ek 
ni 
at 
ISB) 
aie 
iD 

cents 
Dominion (average).......... 34-9 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 32°2 
I Syndeys. joo on: tee al be 36 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 
OAT METRE. dn chs wen tres he 28°3 
4S Palixce et. de. ees Se] DO Oeo 
== VAN SOR. eons ome «ae 28-5 
GE rur©, hee trace.) eee era 33°3 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown | 32-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-5 
S=——-Monetom. wae Une one 31-7 
Qe OUVOnM ee be een 39 
10—+redericton............ 37-2 
jis Padchursites: west le eae 30 
Quebec (average)............ 31-3 
IZ —Quehees wks. ett. nade 29-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 30°3 
14.—Sherbrooke............ 35 
TSS SOTEL ee ee nee ete we 25 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 27-5 
7 St Onn Ss berant fata se 28-3 
18—Thetford Mines.........]...... 
19—Montreal........../.... 37-9 
PAU AS Hdl Oped age AL SB ot 36-6 
Ontario (average)........... 36-1 
Ot ONT aWAL SLC har ane a te 34-8 
22—Brockville............. 38-5 
23 Maneston alicia. aes | 34-8 
24—Belleville.............. 33-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 37-3 
26 Osawa. sas lee cae ks ale 
Oi SOT tac, ae op a eae nae 34-8 
IS POrOntOleenh oak olae 36-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38-4 
30—St. Catharines..........] 34 
3 ET aMuItOn be. wet cts aeccoe 37-6 
BZ- TD EANLIORG A. ee eas cae oe 38-2 
Barat 1s ah be Let clgetemte 36 
GB a-r (ale iion, dre Gt hoe aaeee 31-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 34-2 
36—Woodstock............. 36-7 
Biz OULOLION Gitte phe ee 3 
BS LORCOMN &. Ele ce alpine te 37-9 
39—St. Thomas........... 34-8 
40 Cha tin aan se hs joe ee ct + 35 
41——-Windsor «: . cv. ac). act atae| 4-6 
(WAS Sholves ch 2 aeeUiee Al lalhan dnl 8D 
43—Owen Sound............ ales} 
A4—-N Orth Bays. wee asic wees 42 
A5==SUG DUTY... ese ckiee cde 40.2 
AG=EOG all Gate aie 33-3 
47—Timmins..... ea PEE fF 36 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 36-9 
50—} ort William........... 34-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 32°9 
ot Winnipec an, ne 34 
b2-- Brandon tox we uh. ae He 1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 34-2 
53—Regina.......... nbn ote 33-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 33°38 
55—Saskatoon.............. 31-8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 38-6 
Alberta (average)............ 33-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 33°38 
58—Drumbheller............ 35 
59—Edmonton............. 32°6 
GO *Caleary: 45 sh aweaenl 31-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 32+2 
British Columbia (average) | 38-5 
Ho MOTNTG Ages «Filed esi be 35 
§3—Nelson................. 40 
Gide bre iter dct sccess «is Ae 39-7 
65—New Westminster...... 87-1 
66—Vancouver............- 39 
Gi=—VacCtOriaise:, ota nie eee 39:7 
GSN aAnAImNONS 22644, oe 37-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 


ound steak, 
per lb. 


|R 


cents | cents 


bo 
for) 
H#» 00 GO HCO “I ez CO Oo aTw co 


bo 
oO 
em ©0100 BO C<O ow co 


bo 
co 
rm co bo bw bo OO MICO COOK WM Or 


bo 
co 
Pe OUD 9 DR WT OTR OC NO Omnw 


a Price per single quart higher. 














Beef Pork Bacon 
213 BES a 2 = 
hy as) . Ba, = bs HH 

gale | | 22] Sh | wh | oe | 28 | 2 

ao | 9} wo] Sys ey 5 pO] Sto] sd 

Pel Seiler! of] S28 166 |HenlSen| 48 

eee Pe ie ea Ene on |tga| oea| 25 

leet a ~ o BH 3 u fy 2 

ia a) N > = io a) faa) ai) 

cents | cents cents] cents cents cents cents cents 

26-9 | 20-6 | 16-4 21-8 30-3 26-3 25-9 30°% 39-5 

24-6 | 19-8 | 15-9 16-7 20-1 25°6 25°2 33-0 36-4 

27-6 | 23-7 | 19-8 1 380 29-1 26: 33:8 85-7 

23°21 1727 | 18-8 14-7 25 23-7 24-6 83-2 34-7 

20:7 | 17-3 | 14-2 15 25 25 25 27-5 aay 

DSi sek ipa) 15:6 27-5 26° 23-9 30-7 33°8 

Pasoy | 8) 14 20 25 27-5 25 40 45 

24-3 | 20 16 18 30 22-5 26-4 32-9 37:3 

30 22-5 | 18 14 20 25 25 31-5 33-3 

25-0 | 20-3 | 15-3 17-4 23°8 27-0 25°6 33-9 36-2 

20°02) Lico fel2:8 {SOM Mee. eee 28-2 25-4 83-2 39 

25-6 | 19-1 | 15-6 16-5 25 28 25-4 3270 35 

30-8 | 24-2 | 17-8 16-2 22-5 26:7 26-5 31-7 34-7 

23°2°| 20:2 1°15 LS Geet oe 25 25 Steyaaiel tg 5 se eeees 

26-6 | 18-6 | 13-3 15-4 26-4 23:8 2a°9 32-2 34-9 

24-9 | 18-9 | 13-7 15-7 28 22-7 24-5 an 36-2 

27-9 | 18-7 | 14-2 15-8 26-6 24-7 25-2 33:7 35-5 

3 22-2 | 14-4 16-5 mass 28-7 2452 30-4 34 

ge | een eo 11-7 25 21 22-8 387-5 425 

21*7 | 17-1 | 12-6 16-9 21-9 20-5 22-8 33°8 33-3 

28-3 | 18-3 | 12-3 16-2 20 22-1 22 28 30 

16 Ls llelz D2 25 20 DEES al Se Aloe. o 35 

33-5 | 18-7 | 15-4 11-8 bee 26-7 24 31-7 34-9 

31 18-9 | 12-6 11:94 27-4 27-2 25-7 30-4 32-4 

27-6 | 21-5 | 16-9 24-1 30-6 26-4 26-1 32°8 36-7 

28 20-4 | 14-8 20-6 26-9 Di 24-1 32 36-3 

Bl 18-4 | 16-4 15-4 31-5 25-5 25-8 87-1 4] 

24-2 | 20-4 | 15-1 18 24-7 24-1 23-2 30 35-8 

30-4 | 22-4 | 16-6 26-6 84-3 26-8 21-6 36-7 39-2 

25-7 | 21-8 | 18 26-7 33-7 26-2 29-3 32-1 34-7 

27-6 | 20-9 | 17-8 26-2 Reside 26-8 26 36-1 40 

Pil 21-8 | 18-4 24-7 33.°3 27-6 26 82-8 35-7 

28-3 | 19-6 | 17-3 2800 36 26-8 272 386-1 Ay 

31-6 | 22-8 | 16-3 26-5 35-8 28-7 29-3 B2e2 35-8 

2G 19-9 | 15-7 22°6 23-5 24-5 23-5 27-9 20-8 

80:1 | 22-2 | 17-4 23-4 24 Pe a 32°3 36-5 

29-2 | 22-4 |] 17-4 23-9 S4e0 27-4 27-5 29-8 34 

30 227 LS 24 31 26-1 26 30°8 33:7 

24-7 | 20-2 | 15-9 De 25 DiS alae eae te 27-8 Olieo 

25:4 | 21-8 | 18:5 24-7 36-5 26-6 Nein eee 28-5 32-3 

27-2 | 21-7 | 16-8 24-1 29-2 25 25-5 30°3 sore 

23-8 | 20-8 | 17-2 25-5 3 25-6 25 32-1 35°38 

28-7 | 22-6} 16:3 23-6 29 PAE 26 36°1 31 O 

26-8 | 20-4 | 17-5 24-8 30-6 25-6 25 31-8 35-6 

26-1 | 21-1 | 15-8 25-4 28-6 26-4 2d 2 32 36-4 

26-7 | 21-7 | 15°8 25-7 29 24-8 25-2 31-1 35-5 

26:9 | 21-2 | 18-2 26°7 31-2 oh, 23-7 33-6 37-5 

ae ea OF 16-3 26+7 23-8 26-7 25 31 35-4 

list? ghee “cet elo 23 31-5 26-5 25-3 29 33-2 

30-3 | 24 18-9 25°+9 25 30-2 27-2 34-1 41-4 

27-3 | 19-3 | 15-1 DB emol gncaree et 29-1 28 34-2 38-4 

27 Heo, |p Uloes 26-7 30 29-3 27-7 B22 37-6 

30-9 | 24-6 | 17-4 25-7 35-6 26-8 27-8 35-4 40-4 

27 22-2 | 18-8 23-7 36-7 25-7 29-8 39-2 44.4 

23-6 | 20-7 | 16-4 22 31-6 26-4 26-4 38-4 41-8 

24-4 | 18-1) 14-4 19-5 31-1 (ISAM eer 8 36-6 41-5 

25-9 | 17-8 | 14-6 18-8 31-5 25-1 207d 387-1 41-7 

22-9 | 18-4 | 14-1 20-1 80-7 240 1k ee dS. 36 41-3 

25:0 | 19-4] 185-6 21-1 33-5 24-8 25-1 42-4 48-8 

23 17-2 | 14-4 19 34-5 23-9 26 41-8 49-6 

23-7 | 19 16:8 21-7 33°3 25 26-7 £3 47-5 

24-6 | 19-4 | 14-7 20-1 83-1 25 22-5 41 47-3 

28-8 | 22 16-6 23-6 33 25-1 25 42-5 50-9 

24-5 | 19-6 | 14-8 22°3 31-3 24-5 25°2 40-5 44-1 

25-7 | 18-7} 15 24 84-3 25 28 43-7 47-7 

2a 25 15 25 30 3 25 LOE ete. sae 

26 18-1 | 14-1 20-5 30°8 237% 24°3 38-2 42-7 

2800) ie 14-1 20:3 28-2 25-2 23- 39-6 45-6 

22-3 | 19-3 | 15-8 21-8 383-2 18-7 25-5 35-8 40-5 

30-2 | 22-2 | 20-2 20°9 38-9 31-5 29-2 46-9 51-8 

28 20 15 DAS Ree 35 31-5 45 50 

32-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 Oa Oe Sie 385 30 45 50 

32-8 | 27-9 | 23-6 30 42-5 35 29-5 52-6 56-5 

26-7 | 18 19-7 25-9 85-7 26 27-8 43-9 48-3 

28:9 | 19-5 | 19-3 27-7 39-3 27-5 29-7 44-8 49-5 

u9-9 | 21-5 | 19-8 27-5 36 27-3 24°5 46-4 50-6 

Diet MoS 227 28-7 40 80-5 26°5 46-9 52 

35 25 20 28 <0 35 BIiovs 50-8 57-5 


a 
b. Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 


c. Price in bulk lower. 


| Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


| 


cents 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
po} Te} §; q oH n a - 
=, a =z & < 2 (ONS Bio eee ee bet cs = 
ra na es nD n ®o s Q ery 
oe ae | poet) Be i cae || eee eee a! Ge leek lee.) Sa bes | ug 
See) poe. | See ee Ah oa | aetlede | BS | eae ines! elie . |. Pe 
Sas | BH2(ag8] SS | 8S | SS] ‘gf fyyas|] | | 258 |RSS] AS | Ses] sea 
Wes |S0,|/8es | 42 |S. | oan | Se [S835] oh loon (shu) v2 | BAL] 88 
See lack | Shh | 28 | 22 | eae) 8S [sess 88 | see le2es) as | sek] Sk 
6) aa] = oD) N N fy oO 4 fy Oo = QA 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 39-1 22°3 14-1 59-7 a1-1 20-7 37:3 21-8 36-0 32-3 11-8 39-9 43-8 
16-9 31-0 17-4 17-0 30-0 Q2°1. 36-7 33-9 11-5 41-4 45-6 
10 25 18 16:5 28 20-5 41-9 40 b12-14 4] 43-9 | 1 
20 30 HO295 |S) dole. Syajc f 20-4 34-2 31-6 12 42-5 46-5 | 2 
16 35 17-7 16 28-8 22-7 30 28 41-2 46-2 | 3 
12-5 35 16-5 16-3 28-5 PD Ryo 4] 36-1 jal2.513.3 39-5 45 4 
DOS WEA ae irs Semel Rey SS 18 18 31-4 25 Sls seat 10 41-7 46-7 | 5 
18 30 17 18 30 21 Sona 34 12 42-3 45 6 
12 35 Os Sits * aero 32-6 Dev 29-7 24 8-10 40 AB 2-7 
15-5 35-0 18-2 17-5 36-0 a2°2 3a°2 30-4 12-1 41-9 45-9 
12 35 18-3 18-5 36-8 21-7 24-9 30-4 10-12 43-9 46-4 | 8 
18 35 16-9 16 4] 21-2 36-7 30-8 | ai3-5 43-2 47 9 
DOG ead ..: |, ae eee, 18-8 17-3 39-3 21 33 30 12 40-6 44.4 |10 
OE Ae es ols Se ae 18-7 18 26-7 20 DS vids ke ate ee 12 40 45 1 
16-7 39-3 21-8 a5 30:4 21-3 37-3 33-9 10-4 36-3 39-1 
10 25 20-7 20-4 32:3 22-3 38-7 84-8 12-14 384-9 388-5 {12 
15-20 30 25 25 80:7 23-5 39-8 35-2 12int, Weiecie che. 88-7 {13 
18-20 538) 20 25 383°2 19-9 387-4 34-1 al0 37-3 39-9 14 
20-25 80 25 25 31-7 20 34-7 30 8 34-5 87-6 115 
ee os yell ote: Oe ee) iat oan a TC 35 19-6 31-8 30 8 “Pt det babar, 37-5 |16 
15 30 21-7 19-3 40-8 20-5 36-6 81-5 10 38-7 40 17 
SSE See ee eee mee a. , Ol He. ee. 28-3 23-6 rat | ea ie 10 36-2 40-8 |18 
18 an 20-2 21-7 35-6 20-1 44.8 36-9 12 38-2 40-7 |19 
15 30 20 21 33 21-9 36:5 3123 11 34-6 37-9 |20 
17-8 30-8 20-6 20-0 40-1 21-0 37-0 34-2 11-9 39-6 43-2 
20 oe 20 24-3 39°6 20-4 41-2 34-8 11 388-5 40-1 }21 
14 32 19-7 16-5 43°7 20-5 5310 Boel Ve eh ae 10 38 40-8 |22 
15 35 18-8 18 39°7 18-9 34-4 31-7 10 386-6 40-1 123 
Bees Giced |e 0 eee 23 25 81 °5 21-1 30-6 29-7 ad 43-7 43-4 124 
20 o2 20 23°7 39°7 22-5 84-3 30-1 10 89-3 41-7 |25 
Reet MSS: 2 OMS cif oe oo lee aestes lornaihensio scl ORI, 42-9 22-6 35-7 35 12 44 44.1 126 
5 IL SE ee AE ees Als AMR hha corns 26 18 35 20-6 82-1 29-9 10-12 40 44-7 |27 
14-17 30-32 D3 16-2 44.] 20-6 42 35:7 12 39-8 44-2 |28 
22 35 2225 20 41-6 20-5 39-1 385°7 | e138 42 44.2 |29 
14 30 18-3 18-3 39-6 18 36-1 34-4 13 40-8 43 30 
20 35 20-2 17-5 46-4 19-8 38-9 35-5 13 38°3 43-9 31 
20 30 20-3 19 37-7 20-3 84-2 32-4 11 89-2 41-3 |32 
15 33 22-5 18-5 40-8 19-3 35-5 33°38 all-8 40 41-4 133 
20 30 20 25 40-5 19 387-4 33°8 12 38-2 40-5 134 
eae ae. || A. 20 15 38 18°7 35-1 380-9 12 38-8 41-6 135 
ZU WBE. 0. cata ae 151 9 |e oes PO | ees | ee Ree Ses 33°5 19°3 31-7 30-2 10 39 41-2 136 
SATs cliche ged sere, al keels ool RE 19-3 21-5 37-7 20:1 30-2 31-6 12 39-5 42-5 137 
115) 25 19-5 17-5 40-7 21-1 35-9 34-3 11 40-2 42-9 138 
18 28-30 20-3 21-5 42-6 20-7 34-3 31-4 12 40-8 43 39 
20 35 22-5 23-5 37-7 20-2 31-8 30 12; 40-2 44-8 |40 
18 30 21-3 22-5 44.9 18-7 36-9 30°4 14 et, os 43-8 |41 
ote S85... | BR... 19 22-5 48.2 22-8 BA Ol Mesure 12) 39-2 44.2 |42 
oe Dice ee 20 16 36-5 20 SAIREG}R || ene 12 39-2 41-4 |43 
Bens © OR (tae, cep Reto chs tHE Ie ti Ne eis cena |e a 18 45-8 21-7 41 37-8 1 35 40-4 144 
es 25 20 18 31-5 22-8 43-6 39-5 1; 36-7 44-3 145 
ee ee 30 22 20 38-4 24-8 45-2 41-5 15 SCTE 47-2 146 
ee oe ee 3 ae 23-6 20 34-1 25 46 EWierov a iMecl(uorin Mra ely ae 46-3 |47 
Pe: hs eR he 20 25 45-4 Zs, 42-4 38-5 12 36:7 43-7 |48 
18-20 30 DOS: | De tee es 41-4 24-5 40-1 86-2 | al2-5 45 46-7 |49 
15 25 19-5 18-4 39-2 23-2 39-2 38 a12-5 40 47-4 150 
SPS. 32:5 a2°1 19-9 37-7 22°9 35-9 21-3 12-0 38-9 42-3 
22 35 21-7 17 42-3 22 38-2 3a02 e12 41-5 44.4 |5] 
Rae. 30 22-5 PAlk 33-1 23-8 33-5 29-4 12 36:3 40-2 |52 
27-5 30-6 20-1 23°6 34-7 22-9 31-8 27-8 12-1 36-5 44.8 
25-30 30 25 22-2 34-1 23-1 32-9 29-3 al2-5 85-3 44-2 153 
3 30 20 23-3 82-1 22-5 27-5 22-5 10 34-5 45 54 
25-30 | 380-35 25-5 21-2 38-4 23 35-6 30-9 13 38-7 45-2 155 
25 30 25 27-5 34 23 81-2 28-3 13 37-5 44-9 156 
21-7 27-8 23°8 23-5 36-8 21-9 34-9 28-2 11-3 37-9 45-0 
Rees 30 23-3 26-2 39-2 23-8 31-4 24-3 12 37-2 46-5 [57 
25 30 25 25 oH U7 22 35 30 al2-5 39-3 47-7 158 
17-5-20 23-25 22-5 23°3 30-7 21-7 39-2 29-6 | all-1 36-7 43-1 159 
25 30 25 22-8 40-3 22-7 88-5 32-8 11 39-3 44 60 
18 25 23-4 20-3 42-2 19-1 80-2 24-7 10 37-2 43-5 
20-7 26-6 22°% 22-5 39-0 24-0 35-8 30-5 13-4 45-6 48-6 
sees. 30 23-3 25 43-7 25 89-2 33°3 BIA Ss eae A7 62 
30 35 26 25 83-3 25 SOAS idee al4-3 45 48-3 |6; 
30 35 25 25 38-5 28-3 33-3 31-7 | al4-3 50 50-7 
19 24 21-5 20 37-1 22-1 33-4 él all-1 45 46-6 
15 19 20-3 18-5 38-3 21-1 33-9 80-4] all-1 40-5 47-1 |66 
so. 25 20-8 19-9 39-7 20-9 34-1 29-8 | al4-3 45-8 49 
15 25 22-5 21-7 40-6 24-6 31-4 25 al13-3 46-7 50 
15 20 22-5 D5 41-1 | 25 45-7 82:5 | al14-3 46 50 
a ea ig er a de et pe oh 8 lle tad Re er ole ta 
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Canned Vegetables 
a7 gs m4 PY Fy Pah a 
opel ss PY 
z ra é Say Se | 28 bw 3 
= We Ga ASS]. ge. | Se | ae ae 
Locality £ 5 ‘s 3 oe 4 aS 3 Es can gs F 
wae as SS BE Gaia A, eae ies o§ 85 ag 
os <4 Hyon Sexes |} eee as ies £5 DQ Ay 
oe) | Be flaw | Soe | eee) Ge | ee | lee Df Aart | eee 
So eS Shae OFS eree| a Bde eh feat ie ei aero hie ee 
12) faa 3) Fy ae faa fH a a iS) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................. 32-6 2:7 18-3 5:3 6-4 10:5 12-4 16-2 16-3 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-1 8-1 17-2 5-6 6-6 §-7 13-3 17-0 16-6 16-6 
feSudneys tio pela. Aone 4 83-3 8 17 5-5 6-6 10:3 13-1 16-6 16-4 16-9 
B= NewhGrlascow?.:. Sones Hoe teees ¢ 31-4 8 15-9 5-4 5-9 10-3 13% 16-6 16-2 16-3 
Saas 0 00H O12) 3 3i (ARMOR ant ARO RG al 30 8 16-7 5-6 6-7 9-7 12-5 16-8 15-8 15 
4— Tra lifia x iy (Vo Ou eee ge ay 32-2 8 17:8 5-3 6:5 7-9 11-6 17 16-1 16-1 
OS WINGSOR NS 0 Wo. «waa a eee aad 34-5 8-3 19 6-2 7:5 10 15 20 20 20 
GP rao seers ol es teh del em 8 31 & 16-8 5:3 6-1 9-7 14 14-9 14-9 15-2 
7—P.£.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 19 5-1 6 9-5 13-3 14-7 14-7 14-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-1 8-5 17-9 5:5 6-4 9-8 14-4 16-2 15-5 15-5 
SSMORetOnNe, |b See Doe yee 3-3 8-7 18:1 5:8 6-6 11 13-5 ily 15) 7 15-6 
9 St Johns): Sivas. trees. 8 33-8 8-7 18-4 5-1 6-4 8-7 13-3 15-2 14-9 14-6 
O--Predericton... .. 8a.) ES. Leas 32-6 8:7 17 5-3 6-6 9-6 15-8 14-9 14-5 14-9 
H=Ba tims te a) 1.) dee kote Men eat 32-5 8 18 5-8 6: 10 15 1a 16-7 16-7 
Quebec (average)................... 29-7 6-4 17:6 5-1 6-5 9-4 12-7 14-5 16-2 15-2 
12-““Wuebee! My oo. Sak sa he seit 31-1 7:5 17:8 5:2 6°3 9-8 13-6 14-8 16-2 15-5 
13-—Three Rivers). .sds..heeteen.s 31 6 18-3 5-4 7 9-7 13-7 15-2 18-5 15-5 
i4“Sherbrookey .)). 0 sf. het ties s 28:1 6-6-7 16°8 4-9 6-1 g-4 12-6 18-9 17-5 14-4 
1 SOPON: Pai ee Ee seh ci Mi eg A 26-5 6 17:3 4-6 6-2 9-5 11-2 14°5 16-5 15-3 
16d. Ebyaemb hes, Pics. bus weeds 28-8 5 16-9 4-8 6-5 9-6 12-7 14-3 15 15-7 
17—St. Jotmiss..) sis.n sc Peele 4 29-3 |5,3-6-7 17-7 4-7 7-5 10-2 13-3 14-4 15-7 15-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31-9 6+7 17-9 5-7 6-6 8 13 15-1 16 15-5. 
19—Miontreal™ 20)... be ees 31-1 |5,3-8 18-1 5-5 6 9-9 12-1 14-4 14-9 15-2 
BOMSE TI eae CPR ee ete 29-41 6-8 17-7 5-4 6-7 8-2 12-3 14-3 15-4 14 
Ontario (average)................... 32-7 7:3 17-7 4-9 6-3 11-2 12-9 15-3 15-2 15-2 
PACD GLE Glas. do's wholes La beM Res 33 = |7-3-8 18-6 5-8 6-6 10-9 11-3 15-2 14-8 15-3 
22 STOCK VINE. 5 5 Fiic« tae ie aie Meee 28-1 6:7 15-4 5-2 5-6 10:1 10-8 14-1 14-7 14-4 
DSN EN STON Ms. ds oe ke se balb bkla Bok 29-2 6:7 15 5-2 5-4 9-9 12-4 13-4 13-1 18-6 
24-Bellevuler ot: Wi, un bee hermes 31-1 6:3 16:8 4-5 5-4 10-7 ite 14-5 14-9 14-7 
25—Peterborough.................. 31-8 7:3 17-8 4-6 6 12 12°8 14-9 14-5 14-6 
QG-OSMAWALes . sidou cbc: sb occemee 36-7 WO Aiea weet: 4-4 6-7 aT MES 127 15:7 15-2 15-2 
27 Orillia, Bh... see ea. be Teens 32-5 6-7 18-5 4-9 5-8 11-4 12-7 15-4 15-4 15-4 
DS Winges CON i.). Wes des» be aerials 34-6 7-3-8 17-9 5 6-1 10-4 11-5 15-2 15-4 15-3 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 35-1 7:3 19 gi | 5:6 11-7 13-1 14-9 15-7 16-4 
30—St. Catharines. . is... Re... : 30-8 7:3 17-4 4-9 5-5 11-2 12-7 14-6 14-1 14-5 
pigs aniiton..'..t..20hes >. Pee asus 35-4 7:3 17-7 4-5 6-2 11-3 12-1 15-2 14-8 14-8 
52 BTAMblOrds..: Wes £ hoe. | Re hpees 382-2 | 6-7-8 16-9 4-4 6-2 11-9 12-8 14-9 14-6 14-9 
Bosal ty. y dees Makes Sees a 33-3 7-3 18-1 4-5 6-2 12-6 14-2 14-9 16 Aas (55 
64—=Guelpb 364... Je. «meas a tuie hots & 33-1 7:3 18-2 4-8 6-5 11-4 122 14-8 14-8 15 
po tKitehener:,. v.c.has ss boat: 32-2 | 6-6-7 18 4+] 6-1 11-1 12-1 16 15-6 14-8 
386—Woodstock.................05. 31 6-7-7°3 17 4-] 6-1 11:5 12-3 15 15-1 15-3 
(--StTAWOLEAY, sds oe trhece Lie tee os 32-7 7°3 18-9 4-2 6-7 11-9 13-1 16-2 15 15-3 
88-—Wondont ie. oA. Ee Wee oY 33°6 7:3 18-2 4-5 6 11-6 12-7 15-7 15-4 15-3 
39—=St.) Phomias! t). .32.505 eA. 81-2 |7-3-8-7 18-6 5 6-2 11-9 13-2 15-6 16-2 15-1 
AMG Wa Chama gs bias ac | ous Meets 32-9 6-7 18-3 4-5 6 11-1 14-6 14-9 14-9 14-8 
AT WAN GSO sicisoxitels «ote a het aes 31-2 | 8-9-3 18-2 4-7 6-3 11 13-5 15-5 15-3 15-7 
AEC EW Ol Men Pao es 9) em UB TP RAE a, 85-6 | 7-3-8 18-5 5-1 6-7 12-5 13-7 15-6 15-6 15-6 
£5 OWwen BOUNC 2.) 00. wc Pew alate sie 32-9 |6:7-7-3 18-8 4-3 6 10:7 13-1 15-7 16 15-6 
$4-Norgh Bay... ds... abs sot oe sues os 31-2 7°3 16-2 5-6 6-8 10-7 13-3 15-4 14-8 15-4 
AF EOUGDULYE seis hats Rate oom « 32-1 8 17-8 5-8 8-2 10-1 15-4 15-7 16-4 15-8 
46-=Oobaly vaturodas otthes ete tno 35-6 8-3 17 5:7 7-4 11-2 14-2 18-5 18-5 18-3 
C//2 eh baab ne bt BR OID Wee we) PO sate 33-2 8-3 15-3 5-6 7 11 13-3 15:8 15-7 15-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 33 8 19-3 5-2 7°8 11-8 16 15:3 15-7 15-7 
AQ Por tArthuy ih. noes s.pcetinees 32-4 6-7 18-7 5:7 eed 10:1 L-3 |; 15-2 14-4 14-5. 
pO-—Horbiwithiain 6A 0ig.. 202m. ¢ 32-8 6-7 17-5 5:7 5-9 10:5 10:6 15-7 14-8 15-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 33-2 6-7 18-4 5-6 6-7 11-1 13-0 18-1 17-8 17-6 
51 Winnipeg ey, vats cael ye Memes. 34-2 | 6:4-7 18-5 5-6 V4 10-3 13 18-2 17-4 Pae7 
D2 BTANGOR 3) hos. Batwa dak cetee 32-1 | 6-3-7 18-2 5:6 6-4 11:8 12-9 17-9 18-2 17-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-1 8-3 19-4 5-6 6-9 10-5 12-7 18-5 18-2 18-4 
Do sVO SING: Hie oh modes Somes 33°9 cE o Ol ae Le 5:7 8 13-1 12-3 18:3 17-8 18-4 
54—Prince Albert................-- 34-2 Sit 20 5:3 6-9 8-5 13-1 oC. in ee eo | 18-1 
bbt Saskatoon... s/dee cs batons 34-4 8 19 5:6 6-2 10-3 13-2 18-4 18-9 18-8 
56--MoosedJaw...b...600.. ds dees: 34 8-8 19:3 5-9 6-5 10-2 12-1 19-3 18 18-4 
Alberta (average)................... 33-9 8-6 18-6 5-7 6-3 10-9 10-1 17-6 18-1 18-3 
57—Medicine Hat.................- 33-5 8-9 19-2 6 6-9 12-4 11-4 17 19-4 17-8 
58-—Drumheller....3.0/...)...4.... 36-7 8-9 19 5-9 6:3 11-7 10-3 18:5 18-3 18-5 
59—-Mdmonton, . i. dis este cues « 33-1 8 18-8 5:5 6 9-9 9 17-1 16:9 17-8 
60-Calvaryiel oo... Gls. be eee 34-1 8 18-8 5:5 6-1 11 10-4 17- 19 19-3 
Hi--hethbridge: ly. ba ates 32 8-10 17:2 5-5 6 9-5 9-2 17-9 1G 18-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-6 9-8 21-5 5-9 6-6 9-9 9-8 18-2 18-1 18-5 
G2 HeINIC (6 sc clk ade ceased 34 10 20-5 5-7 6 11-2 10-7 18-2 18-2 18-7 
Gorm elson | ih) c,h: thohdauicd decree ce 84-7 10 18:6 5-9 6:1 10-7 10:8 17-9 20 20 
(if aed ot | San AD Be 35 9-3 16-3 5-8 6-6 10 10 19 19 19 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-7 |8+3-9-5 23-5 5:8 6-7 8:5 8 17°3 17-2 17-4 
GO> “Vancouver. ....\./118 4.6 Ate. 83-2 |8-3-9-5 21-4 5-8 6-2 9-1 8-9 16:2 16:5 16-5 
61 —SVICLOLIONG.. ..jc Laddde. Ceo 34-1 10 24-6 5-9 7:3 9-4 9-4 17-7 17-1 17-9 
68—Nanaimo), oo. bile. . Li. Phd 35. |,’ '8-9 22 5-8 7:7 9-7 9-7 18-7 18-7 19-4 
69—Prince Rupert................. 36°2 12-5 25 6-1 6 10-4 10-6 20-6 18-1 18-7 
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Potatoes Apples 
: Ba 7: é 
2 ao 4 mre é fs r= 
2 ae si Bali Be |e = o g f ; 
= | es £ ee | tee i ame oe og £ 
ieee = Sessa. |e Bie 3 ge se 
‘s Oo ‘ 5 r, H ss oO S i] 
ra 2s a4 2 i) on Sa Ao eee a 22 van ae Fee 
~ G2 a? = i ae aS Oe BOs = BM aoir=y Sm Pro 
2 oe =e) S — Sok S80 eS O15 eS iene UUs Sox pare 
soo Lo is a, 2 ow eH a.N pI ey is 2 eo HO Bo 
ove au © oO 5, o pe m2 (ed 3 a aN a om 
sa] ‘S Ay Ay fy ca) AL pc O i O = O 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-9 8-9 1-552 31-7 37-4 21-5 13-3 17-6 19-1 13°5 26-9 64-1 43-0 
8-4 7:8 1-482 28-4 32°3 19-0 13-7 17-0 18-9 83-1 28-0 64-8 40°5 
8:3 8-4 1-659 Sy Sea a ee Bee 20-2 12-7 17-2 20:1 77-2 28-2 LO Cag tars 1 
8-4 8-6 1-40 25-2 33°3 19-2 13-5 16-7 18-3 84-8 29-4 56-7 40 2 
8-7 7-4 1-45 EAN sile Os Pat 18-3 15-5 inl 18-7 90 DSO ech anes s 40 5 
8-4 8-1 1-463 30°8 38°7 17 14 15-7 18 73 27-2 64-7 39 4 
9 7 1-50 GAR lite ede ae 20 14 20 20 87-5 SOR ET ARs Lee Ba0k ty 45 5 
Ge8 |. Swed 1-42 26-8 25 19-2 WOT) 15-4 18 86 25-1 67-6 38:6 | 6 
7-7 8-7 1-2 DAN) dle) a. ae, eae Xn i ane Bye) 16°3 17:3 86-5 26 62 40 if 
8-6 7-9 1-178 OAR aah sate. 21-0 14-3 16-3 18-5 78°9 27-9 66-5 45°9 
9:5 7-8 1:333 PAGE et Oe 21 18-5 17-1 19-4 83-7 | 30-2 63-2 50 8 
Ty (ACH CN M Bae BALE SL I tae Cee te 20-8 14-2 15 18:5 69-6 26-7 63-3 40:2 | 9 
8-3 8 1-20 DOTA | Oa Ae A 22-3 18-5 INS Sze 18:7 83-3 28-3 73 43-5 110 
8-7 8:7 1-00 LOM sects ates ae 20 16 17-5 1S ba | SNe, Papeete ie ZOD Nise Ree 50 jl 
8-3. 8-3 1-489 28-8 o2°1 20-4 13-4 18-1 17-7 79-0 26-8 68-2 41-7 
9-4 7-9 1-284 DAY /CESS: AMM Ie SPY 18:8 14-8 18-1 18-8 89-2 25-2 73-1 40-3 |12 
8:5 9°7 1-622 33-7 26 20-3 15-1 19:8 18 92-8 29 65 49 13 
8-4 8-1 1-457 27 82-5 22-8 12-6 18-3 18:7 82 27:5 69-8 40-5 |14 
7-6 9-5 1-554 Pare yOv), Vee Meare | TP: Be Lory 18-3 17-4 81 25-1 75 41-6 |15 
8-1 8-4 1-55 Pate | Ea Pe 20-7 12:3 16-7 15 72-5 25-4 55 40-9 16 
8 8 1-495 BOR! Iiespaae ae oe 22-5 12-5 The) ae RE RD 62 ZT Gay fie eae eae Ae 45 17 
Leth 7-9 1-575 A WI coe oe ao 20 14-2 18-3 G05) apa ea 32 75 43-3 |18 
8:3 7-7 1:34 25-2 37:8 21-3 12-5 17-5 17-7 87-4 25 65-9 388-1 |19 
8-3 7:5 1-528 DEES ie eae 16:5 13-7 hd 19-3 65 20 66-7 43-3 |20 
9-1 9-4 1-781 36-1 40-4 21-2 13-4 17-4 18-9 74-6 26°5 62-4 30-0 
9-3 9 1-65 30-6 52 23-1 13-1 16-9 20-1 76 28-1 63-4 41-4 |21 
7-9 9-9 1-96 36-7 SON ee Ue 12-3 17-8 17-2 75 26 68-3 4] 22 
9-8 8-6 1-54 31-2 33-7 25 12-9 Lice 18-1 78:6 23-3 62-3 49-2 123 
9-3 8 1-90 35-7 DSi Mal eae tee 13-9 16°4 16-8 73°8 26-3 57°2 34 24 
9-1 10:1 1-79 oy eh 1A MLE ae so 17 14 16-9 18-5 74-6 27-1 61-5 387-5 |25 
9 igs! 1-55 Slt CAND Se NT a el 11-7 18 20 84-5 26-7 64°3 41-7 |26 
8-4 8:6 1-41 SO ide (URS PAs Bin. ee Uae He a 12:5 17-7 18-2 78:3 | 23-3 63-3 35-7 |27 
8-7 8-7 1-62 31-2 48-3 19-5 12-3 16-8 18 76-9 25-8 59-7 388-5 {28 
10-3 8-1 1-92 CSO NOH Ct [eel Maat | et os Sa 13-1 18-4 19-1 79°5 26-4 66-2 40-4 }29 
9-3 8-7 1-91 37 aye) I 12-4 16:9 17-8 69-7 25-4 57°8 38-7 |3 
9-4 9 1-66 35-8 35 25 13-5 17-1 17-7 67°6 24-1 55-2 40-2 |31 
7:8 9-5 1-80 36-4 COU Le 12-7 16-5 16-9 53-3 24 51-5 37-4 132 
8-4 8:7 1-69 Co) sol Saal eH cet | a at 14-7 16-2 18-2 72-5 24-4 65 386-9 133 
9-1 9-4 1-61 SACOM: Se eee 12-2 16-9 18-4 58-5 26 57 37-4 134 
8-8 8-6 1-59 CAWAUAY | seas ene: |) RN SP ar 12-6 16-3 18-2 59-6 24-8 |. 61-3 85-4 (35 
7-7 9-2 1-763 Sats NMA res ie | ate ap, She 12-7 16 16-7 73 QO Nyy Mil wire Ae te 36-7 136 
9-5 10 1-74 37 SON ob ase oe 12-3 17-5 19-4 83-7 25-6 58-3 40 37 
8-3 9-5 1-74 36-8 SO Mili saree 12-8 16 16-4 84-5 26 67 36-7 138 
&-8 10 1-938 36-5 SO Mh aot ee 11:9 16-5 18:6 70-1 27-5 66-7 39-5 139 
9-5 9-6 1-875 ae Fe. il ae a ae 18 14-3 16:7 18-2 82 26-4 62 38-8 |40 
9-6 8-4 1-858 SUSAN ce MER ok ae 14-1 18 18-4 72°5 26-6 58-2 40-2 |41 
8-7 10-4 1-94 2a 0S ae a 17 14-9 18:5 20-2 80 29-3 70 41-2 |42 
8-1 8-7 1-61 32-5 SOL Velie aaeueee 13-5 16:5 19-1 74°2 28-7 68-8 40-7 |43 
8-9 8-7 1-74 SS hs ae ae 19-5 13 17-1 18-7 77-5 28-3 61 42-1 |44 
11-2 10-6 2-09 ASSO) Tike ones arene? 5 22-5 14-1] 19-5 22-1 83-8 29 64-6 42-6 145 
10-4 11-2 1-68 AQUA AES 2 thre 21-7 16-4 19-7 20-5 82-3 29-3 70:7 48-7 |46 
9-7 10 2-04 AGE Tae Sion he 22-3 15-2 19-3 20 81-2 29-5 61-2 45 47 
10-3 10-9 2-06 ZUR 0 Bae Mako 19 15-1 18-2 22-5 75 28°7 65 40 48 
9-2 9-7 1-92 SOR MEAs i408 ee 22-5 13-7 18:6 21-8 72-1 27-1 63-6 40-7 149 
9-4 9-8 1-922 SOPOMN ck cows 24 14 17-4 20:6 68-6 27-5 59-5 42-4 150 
8-8 8-6 1-227 eae Oho ee 23°8 12-1 17-4 19-9 73°3 26°79 62-4 43-5 
8-3 8-4 1-52 DORN Sih Mee 22-5 12 18-2 20 74-1 27-6 58-9 43-6 |51 
9-2 8:8 +933 DONT okie tees 25 12:2 16-6 19-7 72-5 25-8 65-8 43-3 152 
9-6 10-0 1-375 BOLSMN hs akod es oe 21-7 14-2 19-4 22°6 73°8 26-3 63°1 49-1 
8-9 10-7 1-43 SOD RANI aoe 22-5 14-6 19-4 21-4 73-7 26-6 64-4 48-7 153 
10-3 10 1-41 Usa RRR an et 20 13-9 20-5 24-4 77 Pate 62 50 54 
9-5 9-7 1-16 2 ot SMe ait caeehs Dh 14-2 17-7 23-2 71-3 25-6 63 50 55 
9-8 9-7 UCU J Fei a ie See | Renee) Rds 2 ree 14-1 20-1 21-2 73 26 63 47-8 |56 
9-7 9-8 1-178 Zoe Sells 4 oF see 24-4 12-6 18-8 20-5 71-2 20-2 64-6 49-4 
10:3 10:2 1-02 OS Teikio st sete 24 11-7 18-8 21-4 72-8 28-6 71-1 50-8 157 
10 10-6 1-517 SOF Rina 28-3 14-2 19-2 20:8 73°3 27-5 63-3 51-7 158 
9-9 9-7 *837 Tlf sSc5) 81! Spay Hea ea 22-8 12-6 19 20-7 66-5 25 59-6 48 59 
8-9 9-5 1-557 SOTO St ee 24 13-1 19-5 20-3 73°38 27-9 64-8 48 60 
9-2 9-2 96 Q220WM Neo tee ee 24:2 11-6 17-6 19-1 70 25 64 48-6 161 
8-7 8-1 1-402 53 hovel Ree iy Bie 22°6 12-6 17-8 18-9 71-9 27°6 65-4 49-2 
9-3 8-9 1-24 te tagly Ul | Wise Bes oi! 21-7 14-1 20 19-2 (i) 28-7 70 52 62 
9-3 8-4 1-62 SOO ae aeee 23-3 12-4 17-8 19-5 Ui 32 67 52-5 163 
8-1 8:1 1.&1 S0Rr Os eae 25 13-7 18 16:5 75 82-5 67:5 49 64 
7°8 7-2 1-97 PALS at Bodine We ars 22-5 11-1 16-7 18-1 67-7 25 63:5 44-4 165. 
8-6 7-2 1-07 A oeoalbe anc: 20-1 12-2 15-9 18-3 65-7 23-5 58-2 43 66 
8-9 8-2 1-18 BON CA Oe Tye k 23-2 11-2 16-7 19-4 69-4 25-9 59-7 47-2 167 
7°8 (fons 1-438 B88 lleesews 20 13-3 18-7 20 67:5 26-7 65-8 52-5 |68 
10 8-8 1-95 yeas Fe DOW MG. tenis cs 18-7 20 77:5 26-2 71-2 52-5 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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ao) . 
i Sugar. 3 3 { a Ky 
f ety es 4 818 35 mi > a A 
S| S44 sie dea eee al sede lee Wheel | 3 
Lovality ei] 2/2 Jz leit] ele | g2|3 |e | Be) : 
3 ZS = > on BOS a a 
Ba.5| 30] fo | oo [B84] mc | go] SS | Sa | So | 2B | Bs 
re Teor! Ota ee hee a | wat] OB aT ok “oa Hy 
BC H/OC HH! OF H |OQH H rie) ra H 3S du 
S_V/4teo|] Ho ge logo Bhd po aH $ o Ko as aru) 
HR BIO A! 6 a oasl/orxe! a @ oo rey 8a 8 a qo 
oO val 'S) H 'S) > D Ay Oo R oa <q 
cents} cents] cents| cents] cents} cents} cents} cents cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 8-0 | 7-6 ret 27-9 15-6 | 3-6 62-7 58-2 12-3 6-3 16-154 
Nov? Scotia (average....... 3:1} 7-5 | 66-0 | 69-0 | 28-8 13-3 | 4-1 58-9 47-8 13-3 VA 16-438 
I Sydney.) uk ck ae. 8 7°8 | 64-4 | 69-2 | 29-4 15-7} 3-7 69-1 54-2 13 GRO. 5 See 8 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-3) 7s} 65) a d-24 80-1 14-6] 3-2 54-2 37-8 13 MGIGAl . |. SR os 
38—Amherst............. 7:9 | 7-41 66 67-4 | 27-7 12 4-8 DOA ect ate 12-7 7-3 17-50 
4H alilax P25. 60 teh s 7:6 | 7-21 64 67-8 | 28-7 13-8] 4:1 61-7 56-7 13-3 6-6 |15-00-15-50 
5—Windsor.............. Seo | fee] 0 72:5 | 27-5 12 5 55 55 15 8 17-00 
O-raroe. so Ro RA. ca oe tee 8-4] 7:5 | 66-7 | 65-7 | 29:3 DEG) Pod 63-6 85-4 12-7 6°5 16-00 
7—P.#.1.-Charlottetown| 7:3 | 7 60 64-2 | 26-5 13-5 | 13-5 61-7 48 12-7 6-3 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-2 | 7-5 | 63-2 | 72-0 | 27-3 13-2} 3-5 64-4 41-4 12-6 6-8 16-375 
S$—Moncton............. 8-6] 7:8} 65-7 | 73-7 | 30-1 1aey | he 70-8 44-7 13-8 6-9 216-00 
DES OOD es ek. cteee &-2] 7-5 | 62-1 | 66-2 | 26-4 12-6 | 2-5 64-8 42 12-9 6-4 15-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 8 7:5 | 60 72:9 | 27-8 12-3} 3 62 389 11-2 6-7 16-00 
liz-Bathurstt-o4.)c aie 7-8 | 7:3) 65 75 25 14 4 60 40 12-3 a 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-5 | 7-1) 60-6 | 68-5 | 27-6 14-2) 3-7 60-4 64-3 11-4 6-3 15-444 
bee 10 Cc) 01 <r 7-2 6-9 | 58-3 | 71-6 | 27-4 18-1 38-2 63-7 64-6 10-9 6-5 |15-50-16-50 
13—Three Rivers......... § 7-5 | 61 72:1 | 28-5 14:3 | 4-2 60-5 73°3 11-5 6-4 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-1 6-8 | 61-5 | 69-6 | 26-6 14:5] 3-6 57-8 56-7 11-2 6-4 |15-75-16-25 
TS Sor ely, Pat. ee 7:0 | @-21 56-4 | 5i-2 | 28-2 i1-2] 4-4 55-8 68-7 11 6-7 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-2} 6-91 60 69-2 | 27-7 12-8} 3-9 57-8 72-5 10-5 6-2 |14-50-15-00 
1¥=-5t.JOOn'S, oe. 222. be Teo ten 70 73°83 | 26-7 14 4-1 65 65 14 5-7 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 7:9] 7:4] 62 70:3 | 27-2 acd. | TSei7 59:3 60-8 i2-2 6-7 |16-50-17-00 
19—Montreal.. 0.2.0.4... 71 6:9 | 59-6] 70-3 | 26-4 15 3-1 60-6 63-9 10-7 6 15-50 
eset ers ate Sy "St TT 2 | 56-7 4, 68-7 | 29-38 13-7] 3-4 63°3 53°3 il 5-8 15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7-9 | 7-6] 61-5 | 73-2 | 26-9 14-1] 3-4 63-3 59-1 11-5 6-2 15-521 
Zi Ottawa es ae ov. gen: 7:4 7 60-9 | 71-3 | 27-4 14 3:3 (0 56-7 11 6-4 {:5-50-15-75 
22—Brockville.,.......%. 10 asia (7 76 26:6 132] ies 56 61 11 6-3 15-25 
25— Kingston. he... ess 7-2 | 6-9 | 57-71. 68-1 | 27-1 13-2 | 3-8 65-5 56-2 11 6-2 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 7:9 | 7-71) 65 70-5 | 26-1 14-1 3-3 60-5 65 11-7 6-4 15-25 
25—Peterborough........ 7°68]. A758) | 63°D 4.7058 | 2654 14-3 | 3-4 61 52 11-2 6-1 14-75 
26—Oshawa foe 2... 568: 8:2 8 66-7 | 78-3 | 26-7 12-3 3:3 68-3 60 11-8 6-3 |15-00-15-50 
eerie PS oe. oe Ee 8-1 hak | 65 71 25 14-4] 3-9 66-2 50 11 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
2S MOTOUTO Wet. eet ces 7-4 7°2 | 61-2 | 72-3 | 25-5 12-3 3-4 68 51-7 10 5-8 114-75-15-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7°8 | 7-61 65 78 28 14:7} 3-5 71-4 63-7 11-3 6-3 |213-00-13-50 
30—St. Catharines........| 7:8 7-7 | 60:6 | 74-4 | 25-5 13-4 3°2 63-1 59-2 11-1 6-1 j|214-50-15-00 
31—Hamilton............ 7:4 7:2 | 61-2 | 70-6 | 25-9 12-4 3+2 66:9 62 10-2 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
Do DTantorad.2 fea he bn et 7-5 | 60-4 | 73-1 | 26-4 12-7 3-2 64-4 70 10-9 6:4 |14-50-15-00 
OOSAGAlt 2. ee, fo ae AS 7:8} 7-6] 60-6} 73-1] 25-6 14-4 | 3-3 63-7 59-2 10 6 14-50-15-00 
BA Guelph Pea vith ss 75 | 7-4] 59-8) 73-71 26-4 13-3 | 3-9 66-7 59-4 10-5 6:2 |14-50-15-00 
85—Kitchener..........:. 7°83 | et) 47-811. 67-3 | 2525 13-4 | 3-5 67-2 56-4 10-2 5:3 |14-50-15-00 
86—Woodstock,.......... 7:7 | 7-7 | 66-7 | 66-2 | 26-7 12:3.) °3*1 60 60 10 6:3 {14-50 
Ol ==OLTS OT. .ees cs. eee 8 i. 59-5 | 74 26-2 14 3 67 51-7 10-7 6-2 |14-50-15-00 
HO MONCONee sree, vane. 8-5 | 8:1 | 66-41. 73-8 | 25:7 14:3 | 3-4 64-5 DT 11 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
89—St. Thomas:.......5. 8-3] 8 63-2 | 73 26-9 14 3-6 64-4 68-3 12-1 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
40—-Chatham > 24. 3.2....4 7-7 | 7-41 57-6) 72-4 1 25 13:5 | 3-4 55 67:5 11-2 5:7 15-5 
d1=- Windsor.) 602.2 8.8. 7:6 | 7-3 | 58-6 | 73-4 | 26-4 14-1 3-1 59-1 59-8 10-8 6-9 |215-50-16-00 
A2e—-OATNIs be, . eho ee obs 8-2} 8-1] 65 76-2 | 26-2 15 3:3 68-7 65 42-5 7:2 15-25 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 7°3 | 65-1 | 72:5 | 27-9 12-1 3-4 62-5 5& 11-3 5:7 |15-00-15-50 
44-—North Bay.t.......%. So eS 70 76-8 | 28-8 16-9] 3-9 64 60 12-5 5-4 16-50 
45— ud DUTY thins. ..20% 8-3] 8 62-2 | 74-7 | 30 16:9} 3-6 62-1 60 14 6-1 |17-00-17-50 
A6-—Covalte. Pao. 1 ek. 9-1 8-3 | 62-1 | 74-6 | 29-4 15-4] 3-8 61-4 58 14-4 6-4 18-00 
47—Timmins......... ee tee Ord |) gOsen| G0rD Hap 31-2 16 3-8 51 45 15 7:2 |18-00-18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-5] 8 61-2 | 75-7 | 26-2 17 3-6 57:5 61-2 14 6 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8:2 |) e7-d)|] 52-8 | 78-6) 27e1 15 3-3 65 62-5 11-9 5:1 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-1 7:7 | 60-9 | 74-4 | 29-5 1455.) \3-1 56 57-5 117 6:5 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-1] 8-0] 54-3 | 70-7 | 29-4 13-8 | 3-4 63-2 54-6 12-8 5-9 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 8:2] 7:9} 54-4 | 72-2 | 29-5 13 3-5 63 56-7 12-4 6-4 19-50 
52—Brandon..i9.......¢. 8 8 54-2 | 69-2 | 29-2 14-6 | 3-2 63-3 52-5 13-2 5-4 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-7 | 8-1] 57-7 | 75-8 | 30-2 20-21 3-2 59-9 §3-8 14-1 6-9 23-625 
Oo Neonat. Oe oe oe ay 8:7 | 8-6} 58-7] 73-9 | 80 ja 20-8] 2-5 66-7 80 14 6-8 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 8 52 We 31 a 2152) |' (3:7 56 60 15 TOUS ok AR Ras 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-5 | 7-81] 58 TH Ol a 20 3-4 60 50 13-5 6-7 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw...........|.. 8-5 8-1 | 62-2 | 74-7 | 28-8 Ja 18-7 3°3 56-7 65 14 OGL A Greek. . 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 7:91 52-71 70-5 | 29-3 18-8} 3-5 63-2 60-4 14-2 CeO ee eee. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8°7 | 7-8} 54:3.) 75-7 | 29°51 la 20 3°3 70 66-7 14-7 6-2 Ig 
58—Drumheller.......... 9:3 | 8-3] 46-71] 66-7 | 31-7 Ja 22-5 | 4-1 63-3 60 15 GES |i ek: kee. 
59—Edmonton........... Sea | wie7e|) 50-2 67-1 | 2878 lal 1727 413-9 58-8 53-3 14 OsOlleee) he Ree 2 
60—Caloary. 20am ..lay ay 8-5 | 8-21) 57-2 | 69-8 | 28-2 la 15-3} 3-7 60 62 13-5 Ogee). ee 
6l——Eethbridgews... 2... lie 790! | aaa 5 ie 28:6 ja 18:5 | 3-4 63-7 60 14 Dy 28 | SAL MAB 
British Columbia (aver’ge)| 8-3 | 7-8 | 56-9 | 71-4 | 29-4 22-1] 3-7 66-4 60-8 13-5 Goal). 52 Ae. 
Ole -Wernic.:.. tas on. deen 9-3} 8-5] 63:3 | 73-8 | 28:3 |a 18°7 | 3:8 71:7 60 13-1 GeO? |. ee See, 
68—Nelson............... 8-6] 8-4] 57-5 | 75 28 la 28 3-6 62-5 67-5 15 Ose! Sa). 2 eee. 
O4——raily 6. ae ae ee 8-4} 7-9 | 59 75 27-5 ja 27:5 | 3:6 57-5 60 i) Geos ane ae: 
65—New Westminster....| 7:8 7°5 | 56 67-6 | 29-5 Ja 16-5 3-8 63-7 62-5 12-5 Gao! | «Seek. Ae. oe 
66—Vancouver........./. 7:6 7-1 | 51-1 |.65 28 a 1826) 13-3 59-9 52:5 U2 Pea Sah a ht. Dee... 
Ola ViCtoria 8.9% ...), 44.0 \ensel 7-5 | 55-7 | 71-2 | 80-1 Ja 19-7] 3-3 66-4 60-7 12-4 tay OY ee es ee 
68— Nanaimo. .ei..... 4a 8 7:9 | 60 69-2 | 32-4 ja 23 3-9 77 53-3 14-2 PET Wine Mee, . 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-9 |) Ziv | 52-5 |.74-5 | 81-2 ja 25 4.2 72-5 70 13-7 O225)) 4. oa. Oh eoeh 
ee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d., 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk), 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. s. Delivered from mines. ; 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1928 
Wood 3 Rent 
Ba ; ties ae Tra fee beers os Fee 
8 : Ps hae 
8 9 on =) L u 
© a 2 HS a. Be Ih 
g a o & eo a S <H Ores ar 
Z ts a3 63 Fee Sry ce Piece gee ore es 
S o Ou pay aq ofr Sau a wn Pe EOS QaESO 
28 eI os | Sos | §8 | £88 | S85 | dg [88) 8eS8a |seasea 
cee, o mo te a Os, ae Za Bs Ben Cones il oe Gree SE eS ie 
£3 re 58 oa #8 £58 ee B |8s| Poages |Fokeog 
2a 3 aa a2 8, 2 = 2 ca eh S faa woke alsa. a5 &, 
mA 'e aa en DQ D = Ola 1 @ v5) 
$ $ $ $ $ CxsaelinGe $ $ 
16-127 12-843 12-260 14-695 9-056 11-177 9-846 | 21-0 |11-4 ad -644 19-821 
8-935 11-870 9-200 10-1506 6-600 7-250 6-667 | 38-8 |12-6 22° 417 14-917 
7:45 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOO Pa Aue 38-35 |10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
~~ EEG ile, G.cie be Od HERS och a (eee a Cc 8:00 |e 6-00 35 13-3 20-00 14-00 2 
-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SS OOo s seers 6:00 | 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25- iL 75 }11-40-13-25 14-00 15-00 7:00 8-00 8-00 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
Seek ee be 10-50-11-50 8-00 9-00 7-00 dic HOLM Valent. sted cae 1 OO 15 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00—- 9-75 |d12-50-15-75 9-00 9:75 6-00 Of Oe fiat ta ees ous 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6°75 7°50 |e 7-50 | 30 12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 10-375 11-875 one 8-583 6-700 | 31-6 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00\g¢ 13:00 jg 10-00 |g 12-00 |g 8-00 9-00 232-35}12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00 “7. 50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30-82]10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12 -00 13-00 9-00 10-00 CLOO RS aS ee 4-86-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 110 
WOU OUR eo. ch «sunscreens -00 10-00 6-00 8-00 Ie 6-00 32 12 18-00 15-00 /11 
9-500 14-006 14-239 16-267 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-5 |10-7 2-444 15-313 
10:00 14:00 |e 14-67 |e 14-67 je 12-00 |c 12:00 |e 12-00 | 30 £15'712:% 00-35-00) | See Fy 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 |e 8-13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-06 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 |e 16-00 {29-80 }10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
DoiO)s | || aatepeaetereet tess c14.60-17.33)c16-00-18-67/c 10:67 |c 13-33 10-00 30 10 |14-00-15-0) | 7-00-10-00 }15 
Sc eRe pet Aa ieasee shsys aceon a silWewedaee exer eae TGC alle’ tavet tree eae 1 OO RRs ipsa eG 9-8 }18-00—-22- 0 }11-00-13-00 |16 
SOOM ee ie ce eee 15-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 |26-28 }10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
ahs cae Rep ee ane 15/5 Olea hea eres a cieee | C 15- Ome citer 10:50 |e 6-00 30 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
11-00 |12-50-14-00 16-00 |17-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00 12- 00-13-00 jc 16:00 | 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 jc 16-00 |c 17-23 -00 ‘00 Ic 9-00 28 10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-808 12-004 13-238 16-026 10-071 12-567 11-495 | 29-% 16-6 29-054 21-167 
9-25 |138-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 G50 130 13 |25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
VI MME licncresclhereis Soe Waaean ae bee c Lei OO Beet anenataer - c PAS SOen le wets casei 30 1 18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
11-50 13-00 15-00 16-60 11-00 12-00 14-00 | 28 10 |18-06-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
10:00 12-25 13-00 14-00 11-06 12:00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
eas Ae ae 2 13-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11:00 jc 13:00 |27-30 |10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 11-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |e 7°72 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-60 |27 
11-25 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 128 
g 2 10-00 g g g g g g 30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 211-00-12-00 g g g g g g@ 27 8 |80-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
SP Shes, 2 Late 11-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 |25-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 11-50 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 |e 8-348 128-30 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 132 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-06 14-00 je 12:00 | 26 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
12-00 9-75-11-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 |e 9-00 |27-28 }10 |24-00-80-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 TAS OOM haere «capone 26-30 | 8-3/35-60-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
10- 00-12-00 11-50 10:00 |c 15-00 6-00 |e SS OO Aer seercote ote 25-27 |10 |22-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 (36 
10-00-14-00 |11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16:00 jc 12-00 25 10 |80-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
200 el O0-12"00) | vaec . be bees) CI Wes Bae ee ae Cc 11:25 |e 11-25 |24-25 |13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |11-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 ‘ ZO OOP ek dere’ 3 anche s Hesancas eee ere ‘are Cc 21-338 25 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11 -00 it OOS 00) Pade tard i. c PAD AUD Nicos Rime es. ge @ 18-00 |c9-00-15-06 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
g 10-00 12-00 g c & 226-00 g e & 222-00 |e & 218-00 |g 30 {10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 12. OO=TaROO eva ences. SE O08 Se elevates 13-00 13-50 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 11-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 ra ah 9-00 | 30 8-3}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 143 
UAE DY lly, hen RES ee 10-00 12-00 SOO be ei Oe OO Wiles aac es noe oF 35 12-3}30-00-85-06 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 1st" Pere CLO OOS! 20) ab a eke 10-501. OOle 12-75 | 380. 115 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00 13-00 120051500)... a5..0.-5.. 27-30 115 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 LG OO Ge alt renin ease o: ore 15-00 7-50 AGL eal (ie ee ne ie 35 12-5 p 25-00-35 -00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10:50 |e 6-50 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 12-00 c14-00 11-00 |e 115359, 019 ho eer ae eae 35 8-3}25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 EE ONS Ibs 'e dreccusestahe tee? 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 TS625 Ilene sons se acre « 9-000 10-125 8-750 | 31-0 |13-4 35-000 24-500 
12-00 1 Sig il hagsy tepeeee tee lide aoe t Ea 10-00 11-50 9-50 |26-28 |11-7/35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |d14.00-17.50 12-00 12°75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
16-250 17-313 8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-338 |34-4 |12-9 35-000 23-750 
9-00-13 -00 LA OO es |ecoctensiaia ny sa4 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 35 15 |30-00-50-00 30:00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 i 7°00 41 8-50 5-50 WOOP Paw auives dance 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 ji 9-50 [i 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00. |80-35 |10 85-00 25:00 |55 
10-00 |f Omi Sinead s say etc Croc Los OO, secs Cc 14-00 |e 14-00 35 15 35:00 20:00 156 
6-813 TS O00 Petanctrcen lereiecce crete | ecbe saiee des ab LSU (Dia We arineis ise 32-5 {10-3 28-750 20-750 
g g g zg g 11-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
h GOO Tal Keene tons, nsyetees Raters aan Stal iliedge fesro ae ogo Hale Al tees ayaa TOOK eaess Sects ce 35 10 ie r 58 
h 5-00-6-00 LG Ome Wokeps ss cess o tes sys sim ooo o tote 6:00 |e 8-00 |c 7-00 35 10 35-00 25:00 159 
h 8-50-11-50 TL OO et leccerekave,s cn acthe hisasy state ciate culate Alte co ome sty Sac Cc TS OOM ees os aches ce 30 10 |20-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |60 
OO RO OU aleaere tare’ terns ete ters Gia occ |i e | eRe SLUSH DEN DAGRNAA « ERNE Oe AIR abeord ate ieee 30 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-244 § ARP Di ton ld ake i fa Soe a ao 9-500 10-375 5-554 |} 34-9 13-0 26-250 20-625 
Oe 2D Ge /Dialeieas is hae, Sg as Hees hock lous ap ober hag 12-00 16-00 5-00 40 15 20-00 18-06 |62 
9250-11-50) 12° 70-1050" [eycers s © ops | main ote pare @ 02 9-00 11:75 je 7-50 | 40 12-5/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 145 Op olcxse sce oes &| deete setae 9-00 DOOM ee ke cig eale n> = 37-5 {11 |80-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 TT Ue lee tee ree (ene act ere I ee een sro |e seeian Brass 35 |15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 1LDO pn hati fee se] eaalte ae ee ey Ale bia wees 7-50 4-50 30 10-5 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 Oe Om. |lrepstarcts cts tc | aff tee oan eae eet 8-00 |e 10:00 jc 4-77 | 27- |15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
BS (Gel Orage Oba eieyere topo. otanct Paks eeoye ewes acpi] abe ose voesiee Pore ha beraa ca, « taerdactnes teats 6-00 35 13 -3]22-00-20-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
CS O0s14- DOuitee «. tas etter: Vedamertimara sin! svete aie otek Deel e evecare oMipamaahe hard cpAegcl\aieats(o.ej6 apse + © 35 12 130-00-40-00 !20-00-30-00 |69 
Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 


800 


t 
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(Continued from page 792) 


inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above-men- 


tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


ple a ele. 'eh'> hn whe sine @ beele, 6d» she ips eo! miele alelie ies 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
PDR Maring. het amines a wn eke, amet a 


EN Minera Mit on as duh woe eee MeL el ah ae 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully of chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
IBCVETAC OS Aoi! kim: cisorenes: Jeu coca: AD 
IBTEAGS TUNIS A, Mer enact eee sae Ace Ae 
RU DOCOLSCO.# a Mee ery ont us ek cee ames | 
HUT Moa ea Lc NA eae tu Dek Sere ce 


Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
DUPATA PONG Jas, muvee yg. aoe stato 
WeBSLales's' nit) ears sensei dees lcs gate tate 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
SUCMUNGSEW EAT) ..n4e ace ve oe Gea oe 
Household equipment.................. 
UTMILUES Nan. a hewn acide caret dae cee 
Glassware and pottery............... 
MisCelHaneGus 43:5 2. oie cel oe uy bee aoe 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
PUDDIGAUHL traces on 4S doee ae ae ee 


Lim ben. ogee: suai a. eee 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Bor Purindustry aie tes Ce 
For Leather Industry................ 
Ror Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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No. of 

com- | 1914} 1916] 1918 | 1920] 1921 | 19221923 |1924 |1925 |1926 |1927 
mo- 
dities 


111-6/149-8 
102-5)119-9 
97 -8)133-3 
94-3/100-1 
97-7/151-8 
96-2)137°3 


94-5)102-2 
103-0) 123-1 





110-6)143-4 
98 -8)107-1 
94-3}/100-1 
95-8)121-5 
104-2/133-4 
101-0)130-4 


101-3)120-6 
105-6) 132-3 
101-7|125-2 
110-6}144-4 
102-0/112-0 
98-8)107-1 
101-6]124-2 
103-+7|118-9 
100-0}119-5 
115-4/171-6 
122-9}210-0 
104-4/120-0 
108-0/117-6 
99 -3)119-6 


96-0/105-8 
105-3} 128-5 


103 -4)130-7 


94-4/101-1 
98-1)117-8 


94-5) 99-9 
92-3]183-2 


104-4/133-9 
93 -8} 103-8 
91-1} 92-3 
102-2/159-4 
100-0) 128-2 


106-8)140-8 
96-2/1384-2 
72-4) 83-0 
102-8)137-6 
95-0) 145-0 
110-8)167-9 
110-0)120-9 
114-6)153-8 
108 -4/138-6 















June|June |June |June} June} June] May |June 
1928 |1928 


t 





199-0) 243 -5)171-8/ 152-7) 155-5) 152-3) 158-6) 155 -6| 153 -5|152-9)150-2 


155-9}150-4/147-4]174-3)173- 
130-5) 126-9} 119-1/132-3]137- 
176-0|201-2}205-4/194-41172- 


220+2|287-6)178- 6}17 
6/13 
0} 15 

164-3]179-8/170-4)159-2|155-5|154- 
5/14 
3} 9 
8] 16 
9)15 


179-4/204-8)154- 
269-9/303-3)165- 
139+4/241-6}202- 
227+3)244-4)185- 
144-2/137-7) 98- 


144-9}197-5)205- 
187-3) 223 -3/184- 


149-3/}174-4}161-0)150-6]143- 
98-9) 98-2] 93-4/103-1]101- 


IAS AOS 


185-7) 182-3} 184-6]177-2)175- 
166- 2/163 -9}167-4)157-8)157- 


Sat Ms ae GAINS DM bvo 
om OP OLD WO 
oo Our > GO GO CO 
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212-3/258-2/164- 
172-5/173-5)142- 
139 -4|241-6/202- 
166-1/196-2)175- 
189-+2/244-0/168- 
196-9}242-0)180- 


141-5} 128-3}129-4/153-7/157-81164-4 
148 -0/}135-7/145-1)141-0}151-3)151-6 
164-3]179-8}170-4)159-2}155-5} 154-1 
156-6] 158-7/157-1/151-6}148-9}145-0 
150-8] 147-3] 144-0)155-5/ 155-9] 158-6 
154-1/158-3}153-1/160-81/154-4]148-8 





S & & Ord) bo 


172-8) 226-1) 174-4) 152-5) 148-6] 147-5} 153 -1/160-3] 154-4 
193-3) 244-4)170- 7) 143-9) 144-1) 138-4] 150-2]158-6] 157-5 
197-5|249-7/176-0}195 -0|222-3/220-0/242-6/252-4/226-8 
224-4) 261-2) 186-9) 151-6/136-2)131-9}195-0/171-5|175-4 
104-0)183-2/109-2) 96-0/100-0] 96-0/104-0]108-0|132-0 
172-5)173-5]142-3)148-0/135-8/145-1/141-0}151-3]153-1 
173 -5}249-4/218-6)261-0/209-4| 183 -0}216- 6] 164-0] 184-4 
200 +8) 209-2) 152-7| 153-6] 136-8]120-5]147-7]157-41143-9 
165+ 1/203 -0) 167-8) 119-7/127-1/124-81129-0}132-5 
208 -4| 408-3) 213 -3) 148 -9)243-5]184-1]148-7]140-7 
232 +3/431-1/170-0)144-3)170-0/225-8]}115-5]276-1 
174-4/213-1/159-7) 99-9} 98-11100-0]114-2]114-6 
154-7) 227-0| 206-5) 206-5|206-5}216-5|216-5/216-5 
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213 +0) 283 - 8) 186-9)172-4]159-1]161-0]145-8]156 
146-9} 203 -1)179- 2/163 -2)154-3/159-0/156-7] 162 
181 +3) 260-2) 186-3) 160-2]166-3]155-5}151-7]151 


195-0) 241-9) 167-3) 150-6/150- 2/143 9/157 -8]149-8|150-6/153-9]150-3 


146-0)197-1)206-5)185-7/ 184-3] 188-7] 180-7] 182-0|/174-2/173-6/174-6 
208 - 9/264 -5)248-0/ 189-6] 216 -0/222-0}204- 2/204 -2/204-2/205-2/204-1 


142-1/194-1/206-4/ 186-0] 183 -8|188-1]180-4|182-3]174-7/173-9|174-7 
242-3) 268-6/200-5)177-1)192-3]198-4|183-9|169-4]156-1/160-8|165-2 


200-3/ 246-8) 163-0) 146-8] 146 -5}139-0/ 155-3] 146-4)150-6/151-81147-7 
150-5}214- 9/183 -2) 161-8] 168-4/161-4/154-1/147-9]148-0|150-3/150-2 
130-4) 206-4/180-0|159-8/170-6]160-4|149-7|147-7|148-3)151-2/151-2 
264-3/313 -7/173 -3/180-2/205-7|194-2/205-4]170-9|170-4|158-11156-4 
191+9)/227-7/192-6)165-1/168-1]161-0]160-8]146-5]145-1/147-3]/147-3 


AL- 7) 254-0) 158-4) 143-4) 141-1) 134-3] 155-6] 146-0/148-1]152-1/ 147-2 
274+1/310-2/157-3}180-2/209-0/212-9] 196-9] 171-1/153-9]171-6|171-4 
237+3/477 +5) 264-4/316-4/314-4/219-9/231 -5|335-7|439-9/285-5/295-2 
146-6)176-3} 98-0} 93-8] 98-7] 88-4) 98-4} 89-4]113-5/146 6/139-8 
174-9}173-0}123 +2) 112-4123 -7]113-4]115-0]110-8]107-1|107-41107-2 
230- 6/208 - 7) 184-8] 162-8] 155-3] 153-0/150-4]160-8]149-5/136-11136-1 
195-4] 186-6) 114-3) 128-1/110-0/102-1)116-8]}127-4]122-7|139-7|147-6 
252-7/280-7|177-7/ 149-8] 131-9] 128-9] 189-9) 166-7] 180-9] 181-4|165-5 
188 -8) 295-8] 186-7) 153 -3/ 155-5] 143-0] 157-9] 151-8] 152-6) 148-9/143-6 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 19065, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 118.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8 1920, 84.2); 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2); 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current, costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of lhvimg in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925. 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. Wen the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population im 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substanitially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 1385.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1918, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2); 
1920, 123.8: 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1928, 
162'.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged 
and converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged higher, sirloin 
steak being up from an average price of 33-9 
cents per pound in May to 34.9 cents in June; 
round steak from 28.4 cents per pound in May 
to 29:1 cents in June; mb roast from 26°4 
cents per pound in May to 26-9 cents in June; 
and shoulder roast from 20-1 cents per pound 
in May to 20-6 in June. Increases occurred 
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in most localities. Veal and mutton were also 
higher, the former at an average of 21-8 cents 
per pound and the latter at 30-3 cents per 
pound. Fresh pork was generally higher, being 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 























Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec, 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee. 1916... . 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jane O2 Teen. 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aves 1O20 ace 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928 146 158 | 156 157 166 155 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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up in the average from 25.2 cents per pound 
in May to 26*3 cents in June. Salt pork also 
advanced, being up in the average from 25-4 


cents per pound to 25:9 cents. Breakfast bacon — 


advanced in the average 4 cent per pound to 


30°7 cents. In fresh fish cod steak and halibut 
were slightly lower, while white fish advanced. 
Finnan haddie was up from an average of 20°3 
cents per pound in May to 20-7 cents in June. 
Lard was slightly higher, averaging 21-8 cents 
per pound. 


Eggs showed a slighit adivance, fresh being up 
from 35°8 cents per dozen in May to 36 cents 
in June, and cooking from 31:6 cents per 
dozen in May to 82:3 cents in June. In the 
Maritime provinces and Quebec prices con- 
tinued to decline, but these decreases were 
more than offset by advances in Ontario and 
the western provinces. Milk was down from 
an average price of 12 cents per quart in May 
to 11:8 cents in June, lower prices being re- 
ported from Quebec, Sorel, Brockville, Kings- 
ton, Oshawa, Brantford, Sudbury, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Calgary. Butter prices 
were generally lower, dairy averaging 39:9 
cents per pound in June, as compared with 
42-2 cents in May, and creamery averaging 
43:8 cents per pound in June, as compared 
with 46°7 cents in May. Cheese was slightly 
lower at an average price of 32:6 cents per 
pound. Bread was unchanged at an average 
of 7-7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits were 
slightly higher, averaging 18-3 cents per 
pound. Flour rose from 5-2 cents per pound 
in May to 5-3 cents in June. Rolled oats, rice 
and tapioca were steady. Canned vegetables 
showed little change. Beans advanced slightly, 
averaging 8-9 cents per pound. Onions rose 
from an average of 8-1 cents per pound in 
May to 8:9 cents in June. Potatoes declined 
from an average of $1.74 per ninety pounds in 
May to $1.55 in June. Prices in the western 
provinces showed little change but declines in 
Ontario and the eastern provinces were 
general. Evaporated apples rose from an 
average of 21.1 cents per pound in May to 
21:5 cents in June. Raspberry jam was down 
from an average of 77-1 cents per four pound 
tin in May to 75-5 cents in June. Canned 
peaches were slightly lower at 26-9 cents per 
tin. Granulated sugar was slightly lower in 
most localities, the average price being 8 cents 
per pound. Coffee and tea showed little 
change. Anthracite coal was slightly lower at 
an average price of $16.15 per ton, as com- 
pared with $16.21 in May. Lower prices were 
reported from Brockville, Oshawa, Niagara 
Falls, Stratford and Owen Sound. Bituminous 
coal was unchanged at an average price of 


$10.13 per ton. Wood prices showed little 
change. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to lower levels during 
June. Wheat was substantially lower, No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaging $1.424 per 
bushel, as compared with $1.57 in May. The 
high price for the month was $1.52 reached on 
the 2nd anid the low $1.36 reached on the 18th. 
The favourable crop outlook in both Canada 
and the United States and the improved out- 
look from abroad were said to be the factors 
tending toward lower prices. Coarse grains 
followed the movement in wheat, western bar- 
ley being down from 914 cents per bushel to 
893 cents; oats from 744 cents per bushel to 
64% cents; flax from $2 per bushel to $1.97; and 
Ontario Barley from 94! cents per bushel to 
93 cents. Flour reflected the downward move- 
ment in wheat, the price at Toronto being 
down from $8.48 per barrel to $8.06. Rolled 
oats declined from $4.15 per ninety pound 
bag to $3.95 and oatmeal from $4.57-$4.90 per 
ninety-elght pound bag to $4.44. Shorts de- 
clined from $41.65 per ton to $37.65. Raw 
sugar at New York was down from $2.75 per 
ewt. to $2.56 and granulated at Montreal from 
$5.89 per cwt. to $5.794. Oranges at Montreal 
advanced from $6-$7 per case to $6.50-$8.50, 
and at Toronto from $5-$5.50 per case to $7. 
Evaporated apples and prunes were also higher, 
the former advancing from 19 cents per pound 
to 20 cents and the latter from 9-10 cents per 
pound to 93-11 cents. Potato prices were gen- 
erally lower, Quebec grades at Miontreal being 
down from 9143 cents per bag to 74 cents; On- 
tario grades at Toronto from $1.285 per bag to 
$1.075; Manitoba grades at Winnipeg from 744 
cents per bushel to 654 cents; and New Bruns- 
wick grades at St. John from $3.25 per barrel 
to $2.25. Tea at Toronto was slightly lower 
at 467 cents per pound. Ceylon rubber at 
New York rose from 184 cents per pound to 
195 cents. Hay at Toronto fell from $15 per 
ton to $14.50-$15, and straw from $10.39 per 
ton to $9.89. Linseed oil was 2 cents per gal- 
low lower at 88 cents. Western cattle at Win- 
nipeg were up from $10 per hundred pounds 
to $10.75. ‘Choice steers at Toronto averaged 
$11.90 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$10.58 in May. Choice sheep were down from 
$8.20 per hundred pounds to $6.80. Dressed 
beef at Toronto advanced from 194 cents per 
pound to 214 cents. Bacon was up from 264 
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cents per pound to 30 cents. Mess pork rose 
from $34.50 per barrel to $35.50. Beef hides 
declined from 22-23 cents per pound to 20-21 
cents and calf skins from 27-28 cents per pound 
to 26-27 cents. Butter at Montreal advanced 
1 cent per pound to 37 cents, while cheese de- 
clined from 27 cents per pound to 25 cents. 
Lard rose from 15 cents per pound to. 16 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York showed little change, 
averaging 21-6 cents per pound in June, as 
compared with 21-57 cents in May. During 
the first part of the month prices declined but 
toward the end, due it was said to unfavour- 
able weather and to reports of the spread of 
the boll weevil, prices advanced, reaching 23-1 


cents per pound on the 30th. Japanese silk 
fell from $5.15 per pound in May to $4.55 in 
June. Men’s wool hosiery advanced from 
$4.75 per dozen pairs to $4.90. In non-ferrous 
metals copper wire bars advanced from 144 
cents per pound to 14? cents and copper wire 
from 18} cents per pound to 194 cents. Lead 
was also higher at $5.90 per ewt, as compared 
with $5.80 in May. Tin declined from 55 cents 
per pound to 524 cents and solder from 32 
cents per pound to 31 cents. Silver declined 
shghtly, averaging 59} cents per ounce. An- 
thracite coal at Toronto advanced from $13.02 
per ton to $13.27. Wood alcohol fell from 87 
cents per gallon to 65 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


"Ee following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
143-6 for May, an advance of 0:5 per cent 
over the previous month. The food index 
rose 0:4 per cent with rises in cereals and 
meat and fish, and a decline in other foods. 
Industrial materials rose 0-5 per cent; metals 
showed very little change, cotton rose 2-4 per 
cent, other textiles advanced and miscellaneous 
commodities declined. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77 
=100, was 126:2 at the end of May, an 
advance of 0-5 per cent over April. Foods 
rose 8 per cent owing to higher prices for 
potatoes, English oats and wheat, beef and 
mutton, tea and coffee were also higher. In- 
dustrial materials declined 1-3 per cent with a 
decline of 3-3 per cent in sundries, an advance 
of 0-1 per cent in minerals and no change in 
textiles. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 165 at June 1, compared with 164 
at May 1. Food rose 1-3 per cent owing 
to increases in the price of potatoes, meat 
and bacon, although butter and milk declined 
slightly. Fuel and light declined from 170 
to 165-170 and other groups were unchanged. 


Austria 

WHOLESALE Prickes—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office (on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914= 100) was 
133 for June as compared with 131 for May. 
The index numbers for food rose from 124 to 
127 and for industrial material fell from 146 
to 144. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number on the 
base, prices in gold July, 1914=100, was 109 
for June as compared with 107 for the three 





previous months. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 847 
for April, as compared with 848 in March. 
Five groups showed increases, the most marked 
being building materials which rose 2 per cent; 
seven groups declined and five were unchanged. 


Cost oF Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100 
was 203-44 for May as compared with 205-88 
in the previous month. All groups declined 
with the exception of rent and lodging which 
advanced slightly. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 141-2 for May, an advance of 1-2 
per cent over April. Agricultural products 
advaniced 1-8 per cent, colonial products 2-4 
per cent, industrial raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods 1-1 per cent and manu- 
factured goods 0-5 per cent. 


(Continued on page 810) 
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(Continued from page 803) 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, was 150-6 for May, 
a decline of 0:1 per cent. Food declined 
0:1 per cent and heat and light 0-7 per cent, 
clothing advanced 0-2 per cent, sundries 0°4 
per cent and rent was unchanged. 


Italy : 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1918=100, was 495-98 for May, as compared 
with 492-72 in the previous month. Vege- 
table foods advanced and animal foods de- 
clined. Industrial materials as a whole ad- 
vanced slightly with advances in textiles, 
metals and minerals, various vegetable pro- 
ducts and declines in chemical products, con- 
struction materials and miscellaneous indus- 
trial materials. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Pricres.—The Melbourne whole- 
sale price index number, on the base 1911= 
1000, was 1830 for March, as compared with 
1829 for February. Jute, leather, etc, 
groceries, meat and building materials ad- 
vanced; metals and coal, agricultural pro- 
duce, etc., and dairy produce declined and 
chemicals were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 


Mineral Industry of 


An increase of 17:85 million dollars in the 
capital employed in Canada’s mineral indus- 
try in 1927 over the total for 1926 is shown in 
the preliminary report on the industry, pre- 
pared in the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemi- 
cal Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
tistics, A preliminary report for 1927 was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1928, 
pages 389 to 392. The present is a revised 
preliminary report. 

There were 10,256 metal mines, metallurgical 
works, coal mines, oil and gas wells, other 
non-metallic mines and quarries, cement 
plants, lime kilns, brick and tile plants and 
sand and gravel pits in operation during the 
year. Capital employed, as represented by 
cost of properties, plant and liquid assets, 
amounted to $706,602,942; employees num- 


bered 82,530; salaries and wages totalled $103,- _ 


1926=100, was 98.6 for May, an advance of 
1.2 per cent over the previous month. Farm 
products advanced 2 per cent. Foods in- 
creased owing to high prices for meats; fuel 
and lighting advanced 1.2 per cent and 
building materials one per cent. Price in- 
dexes of the other groups of commodities 
showed only slight variations. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 149.4 for Jume, a decline of 1.4 
per ‘cent from May. Declines were noted in 
farm products, food products, textile pro- 
ducts and chemicals and advances in fuels, 
metals and building materials. 


Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost. of a list of 106 commoditres) was $13.1418 
at July 1, a decline of 0.4 per cent from the 
previous month. Breadstuffs, live stock, 
fruits, metals, oils, chemicals and miscellaneous 
products declined, while provisions, textiles 
and naval stores advanced and hides and 
leather, building materials and coal and coke 
were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 161.5 for May, an 
advance of 0-4 per cent due to an advance in 
the retail prices of foods, partly counteracted 
by a decline in coal. 

The index number of the Massachusetits 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
was 159.6 for May, an advance of 0.7 per 
cent, the greatest advance being in food 
which was due to higher prices for meats, 
eggs, lard and other foods; the index num- 
bers for clothing and sundries also advanced. 


Canada in 1927 


432,019; and the net value of sales from these 
various mining and metallurgical industries 
was $248,385,031; or 4-6 per cent more than in 
1926. 

In the metal mining industry capital em- 
ployed in 1,553 plants totalled $3832,820,985. 
Metal mining and non-ferrous metallurgical 
industries gave work to an average of 25,985 
people throughout the year, and provided $40,- 
400,790 in salaries and wages. Shipments of 
bullion, ores, concentrates and residues from 
Canadian mines in 1927 were valued at $75,- 
204,350 after deducting freight and treatment 
charges. Sales from non-ferrous metallurgical 
plants in Canada, less the estimated cost of 
ores treated, realized $45,479,578. 

Employing on the average 31,754 people and 
paying $41,147,075 in salaries and wages, the 
5,524 plants in the fuels group represented a 
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capital investment in money, lands, and plant 
of $223,539,033 of which 65 per cent was em- 
ployed in coal mining. Sales of coal, natural 
gas and crude oil during the year returned $67.- 
388,065 to the operators, an increase of more 
than 3 per cent over 1926. 

Capital employed in the 165 other non- 
metal mining industries amounted to $53,978,- 
632; salaried employees and wage-earners num- 
bered 5,989 people and payments in salaries 
and wages totalled $6,624,902. Sales from the 
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mines of this group realized $17,426,546, an 
increase of 0:9 million dollars over the total 
for the preceding year, Clay products indus- 
tries and plants producing other structural 
materials such as cement, lime, sand and 
gravel and stone, numbering 3,014 and repre- 
senting a capital investment of $96,264,292, 
gave work to 18,802 people and paid out $15,- 
259,252 in salaries and wages. The products 
of this group sold for $42,886,492, an increase 
of 2-9 million dollars over the total for 1926. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Construction of Compensation Act must be 
Benevolent to Workman 


rd agit workmen were employed by a store- 
keeper in Nova Scotia to look after 
horses and equipment, and to deliver goods 
to customers. One of the men received seri- 
ous injuries to his eye from coming into con- 
tact with an iron hook which had been care- 
lessly hung near the stable by his fellow 
employee. The injured man brought action 
against the employer for damages under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Part I of the Act applies to workmen and 
employers in the business of “teaming.” How- 
ever, section 5 gives power to the Board to 
make regulations excluding from the scope 
of Part I of the Act any industry in which 
there are not more than a stated number of 
employees. This minimum number had been 
fixed by the Board at five, and as in the 
present case there were only two employees, 
it followed that the injured man was excluded 
from any benefits under Part I. 

The Act however is in two parts, and the 
first section of Part II provides that “subject 
to section 90 (excluding farm labourers and 
domestics) sections 87 and 89 dhall apply only 
to industries to which Part I does not apply.” 
Sections 87-89 provide inter alia that work- 
men excluded from Part I shall have the pro- 
tection of the Fatal Injuries Act in case of 
injury through negligence of a fellow em- 
ployee. The defendant pointed out that 
section 5 of the Act enables the Board to 
bring, within the scope of Part I, any in- 
dustry which it may at one time have ex- 
cluded, and argued that in this sense Part I 
still applied to the claimant, who should in 
consequence be excluded from Part II. This 
contention was dismissed by Mr. Justice 
Carroll, in the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
in the following words:— 

“Tt is contended that this whole Act must 
be construed if at all possible so as not to 
alter the common law and it is contended 


that the statute does not contain that ‘distinct 
and positive legislative enactment’ necessary 
to alter this clearly established principle of 
law. But I think that Acts such as this 
should not be construed strictly as against 
workmen. The whole scheme of the Act is 
primarily for the benefit and protection of 
workmen in industries, and I think it was the 
clear intention of the legislature to afford pro- 
tection to workmen in industries whether with- 
in the scope or operation of Part I, or excluded 
from its scope by regulation of the board, 
otherwise why make the special exception of 
farm labourers, etc., in section 90? 

“In Gibbs versus G. W. R. Company 
(1884), 12 Queen’s Bench Division, 208, 
Brett, Master of the Rolls, in construing a 
section of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880 
(imp.), chapter 42, used this language (pp. 
211-2:—‘ This Act of Parliament having been 
passed for the benefit of workmen, I think it 
is the duty of the Court not to construe it 
strictly as against workmen, but in further- 
ance of the benefit which it was intended by 
Parliament should be given to them, and there- 
fore as largely as reason enables one to 
construe it in their favour and for the further- 
ance of the object of the Act.’ 

“T think too, that the words ‘apply,’ 
‘application,’ ‘scope,’ and ‘operation,’ as used 
in the Act were intended to convey practi- 
cally the same meaning and that in a true 
construction of the whole Act the same mean- 
ing should be given them.”—Clarke v. Went- 
worth Stores Limited (Nova Scotia), [1928] 
2. DLR) 796: 


Lumber Camp Cook is not a Domestic 
Servant 


Another case* arising out of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia was 
heard in the provincial Court of Appeal re- 





* Previous cases were noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1928, p. 677; March, 1928, page 
335; February, 1928, page 233, ete. 
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cently when Chief Justice Macdonald ruled 
that a ‘cook in a lumber camp was not a 
“domestic servant,” as held by the County 
court Judge who tried the case, but was rather 
an employee in the lumbering industry, and 
therefore came under the regulations made by 
the Board of Adjustment under the Act. The 
employing company submitted that there was 
a “tacit understanding” that the actual hours 
worked should constitute a day, no account 
being taken of the ‘hours, during which the 
employee was subject to call. On this point 
the Chief Justice said:— 


“It may be competent to employers and 
employees to make agreements excepting cer- 
tain hours out of the day thus reducing the 
hours to be paid for below those which other- 
wise would be included between the time of 
beginning work in the morning and that of 
quitting in the evening. But in the absence 
of such an agreement all hours must be in- 
eluded, as the court held in Compton versus 
Allen (1927), 39 B.C.R. 70. The respondent 
argued that such an agreement tacitly existed 
here, but he has failed to prove it, while on 
the other hand, the appellant makes it quite 
clear that there was no such agreement, and 
that he was always at the call of the 
respondent.” 


In regard to the contention that a camp 
cook was a domestic servant, and as such 
not subject to the Act another judge of the 
Appeal Court (Mr. Justice Macdonald) said: 

“Whether or not a person is a domestic 
servant may vary with the facts of each par- 
ticular case. If employed in the private 
dwelling house of the manager living at or 
near the works he would form part of his 
family household and be properly classed as 
a domestic servant. It is different when, as 
here, he is attached to the industry. The 
general boarding house appertains to the busi- 
ness carried on. It is an essential part of it, 
not merely ancillary to the main operation. 

“The cook goes into the logging camp to 
assist in the general work in a certain capa- 
city. It is to my mind foreign to the gener- 
ally accepted meaning of the word ‘domestic 
servants’ to apply it to the plaintiff. The 
words ‘domestic servant’ connotes ‘work as ser- 
vants for the personal comfort, convenience or 
luxury of the master, his family anid his guests 
and who for this purpose becomes part of the 
master’s residential or quasi-residential estab- 
lishment,’ (e.g., as in a club). None of those 
elements are present in the case at bar. I 
would allow the appeal.” 


—Field v. International Timber Company 
(British Columbia) [1928] 8 D.L.R., 18. 


Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act Applies to 
Workman Under Contract 


The question of the application of the 
Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act of British 
Columbia arose in the case of a man who 
agreed with the owner of lumber to haul 
poles out of the bush, the remuneration to 
be based on the number of feet hauled, anid 
who failed to obtain payment for the work 
performed in execution of the agreement. An 
action beimg brought by the workman in the 
County Court, the judge found that the 
workman had done all the work himself, ex- 
cept a negligible portion done by his young 
son, and denied the defendant’s plea that 
the workman was a contractor earning profits 
and not wages. “(Clearly in my opinion the 
case at bar is one where the plaintiff has in 
effect earned ‘wages’ as the fruit of his own 
toil, earned by the sweat of his brow, and not 
earned as the profits of the toil of others 
employed by him,” 

The judgment cited various English Truck 
Act cases in which this distinction had been 
drawn, and referred also to a Pennsylvania 
judgment in which “wages of labourers” 
which the statute was designed to protect 
were defined to be the earnings of the 
labourer by his own personal toil, as dis- 
tinguished from the profits which a conitractor 
derives from the labour of others. “The cases 
illustrate the line of distinction between the 
two kinds of gains or rewards. It is the dif- 
ference between tthe sale of a man’s own 
labour and a sale of another man’s labour ait 
something more than the contractor pays for 
it. What is received for another’s labour 
over and above what is paid for it is called 
‘profit’ and such profit has been held not 
to be within the protection of ithe stat- 
We Sees, Had the legislature,” the judge 
proceeded, “intended to narrow a labourer’s 
claim to one of mere wages it would have 
been natural to expect the legislature to use 
such a short and simple form of statement of 
claim of hen for the guidance of workmen, who 
very often use these forms without the as- 
sistance of a solicitor and attend to the filing 
of their liens themselves..... I am quite 
clearly of the opinion that the plaintiff comes 
within the protection of the Act, and that he 
is entitled to enforce his rights to a wood- 
men’s lien under the Act. There will be 
judgment therefore in favour of the plaintiff 
against the defendants for the full amount 
of the plaintiff’s claim and costs and judg- 
ment declaring his right to enforce a wood- 
man’s lien.” 


—Schmidt v. Stucky and Pearse (British 
Columbia) [1928] 2 D.L.R., 928. 
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Title of Doctor Illegal for Drugless Prac- 
titioner 


The case of Rex versus Pocock mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazetrn, December, 1927, page 
1370, was the subject of an appeal by the 
defendant im the Ontario Supreme Court, 
which dismissed the appeal. The case con- 
cerned the use by the defendant, who was a 
practitioner of osteopathy, of the title 
“doctor ”. 

—k. v. Pocock (Ontario) [1928], 2 D.L.R., 
937 . 


Death Benefits Allowed when Injuries Cause 
Suicide 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York recently affirmed the decision of a 
lower court allowing death ‘benefits under 
the Workmen’s (Compensation Act in ‘the 
case of a workman who received injuries in 
the course of his employment which caused 
insanity resulting in suicide. It was found 
that the decedent’s injuries caused him to 
“develop and suffer from a psychosis,” which 
caused him to commit suicide, “his death 
being naturally and unavoidably the result 
of the injuries which he sustained,” and that 
it “resulted from an uncontrollable impulse, 
and without conscious volition, to produce 
death.” 

The Court of Appeals in giving judgment 
pointed out that the Act should be construed 
hberally. “Death benefits,” it is said, “are 
allowed if the injury results naturally and 
unavoidably in disease and the disease causes 
death. This is so if the injury causes in- 
sanity from gangrenous poisoning or other- 
wise and the insanity directly causes suicide— 
in other words, if the suicide is not the result 
of discouragement, of melancholy, of other 
sane conditions, but of brain derangement. 
If that is the cause an award may be made. 
Death is then the proximate and direct result 
of the accident within the meaning of the 
statute.” 

—Delinousha versus National Biscuit Com- 
pany (New York). 


Teachers May not Organize in State of 
Washington 


The State Courts of Washington have given 
a decision which practically denies to school 
teachers the right to organize for the better- 
ment of their conditions of work. The 
teachers’ movement began last fall, when the 


Seattle High School Teachers’ League ap- 
pealed to the District School Board for a 
general increase in salaries, which, as esti- 
mated at the time, would represent an in- 
crease in the school budget of approximately 
a million dollars. The Seattle School Board 
having refused to grant the increase, the 
Teachers’ League announced that a large 
majority of its members had been taken, into 
the Seattle High School Teachers’ Union, No. 
200, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labour. Members of the School Board 
then intimated that they would have no deal- 
ings with teachers through union officials. 
Later they declared that in the new contracts 
for teachers for the next year they would 
insert a clause in which the applicant for a 
teaching position would be required to declare 
that he or she was not affiliated with a 
teachers’ labour union, and would make no 
such affiliation during the period of the con- 
tract. 

Labour leaders at once asserted that this 
clause was in violation of the constitutional 
rights of the employed. Attorneys employed 
by the Central Labour Council of Seattle ob- 
tained an order from a Superior Court Judge 
restraining the School Board from issuing the 
contracts and sought to have the order made 
permanent. On this basis the case went into 
the courts on its merits. The court ruled that 
the vocation of teaching in the public schools 
of Seattle was of a public character, being 
under control of the state and its govern- 
mental agency, the Board of Directors, and 
that it was proper for the Board to prescribe 
the conditions under which those whom it 
selects may teach in the schools. The case 
was immediately appealed to the State 
Supreme Court, which sustained the ruling of 
the lower court. It was suggested that the 
case should be taken to the Federal Court, 
but in the meantime the School Board sent 
out its contracts containing the anti-union 
clause, the charter of the union was sur- 
rendered, and all the teachers decided to 
accept the new contract. Messages were re- 
ceived from William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labour, advising the 
teachers to follow their best judgment. A like 
message was received from Mrs Florence 
Curtis Hanson, President of the American 
Iederation of Teachers. Assurance was given 
by the School Board that there would be no 
retributive action on the part of the board 
toward any teacher who had engaged in the 
movement for unionization. 
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Compensation not Barred by Employee’s 
Negligence in New York State 


An employee in New York State, who was 
burned to death in the cab of an open-air 
electric crane as a result of having two pails 
of live coals in the cab to keep him warm 
while at work on a cold night, has been held 
by the Court of Appeals of New York, in 
reversing the decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, to have met with a compensable acci- 
dent. The employee sat in a cab which was 
four or five feet in size. It contained a 
switchboard, three controllers and a stool. One 


night—the coldest night of the year—a fellow 
workman discovered the cab in flames and 
before he could reach it, the employee burned 
to death. Two twelve-quart pails containing 
live coals were found in the cab. The Court 
of Appeals expressed the opinion that it was 
a natural thing for a workman exposed to the 
discomfort of severe cold to try to keep 
himself warm and that, while the method 
adopted in this instance created a dangerous 
situation and the act of the employee may 
have been negligent, it was certainly not an 
abandonment of his employment. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT in industry in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a further 
pronounced increase, according to a statement 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which 
tabulated returns from 6,599 firms (each em- 
ploying a minimum of 15 persons) in all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The staffs of 
these firms aggregated 976,078 . workers, or 
32,111 more than the number employed by 
them on June 1. This advance was larger 
than that noted on July 1 in any other year 
of the record. The index number (with Janu- 
ary, 1920100) rose from 112.4 in the preced- 
ing month to 116.3 in the month under review, 
as compared with 108.4, 103.7, 96.8, 95.9, 
99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 at the beginning of July 
in 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada indicated a small decline in 
the volume of business transacted in June as 
compared with May, but on the other hand 
they showed a gain over the figures for June, 
1927. At the beginning of July, 1928, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported by local 
trade unions was 3.2 compared with 3.7 per 
cent at the beginning of June and with 3.2 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1927. The 
percentage for July was based on reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
1608 local trade unions with a combined 
membership of 178,578 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.80 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.73 
for June; $10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 
1926; $1049 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 
1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 
1920; $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, was 
again somewhat. lower at 149.6 for July, as 
compared with 150.2 for June; 152.0 for July, 

67525—14 


1927; 155.9 for July, 1926; 158.1 for July, 
1925; 153.9 for July, 1924; 153.5 for July, 
1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 163.7 for July, 
1921; 256.3 for July, 1920; 256.7 for May, 


1920 (the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 


199.5 for July, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1928, was slightly less than during June, 
1928, but aren double that during July, 1927. 
antes disputes were in existence at somie 
time ior other during the mon'th, involving 
2,449 workpeople, and resulting in a time loss 
of 23,793 working days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1928, were twenty-one disputes, 5,150 
workpeople and 25,000 working days; and for 
July, 1927, fifteen disputes, 3,317 workpeople 
and 12,585 working days. 


During July the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes two Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation in con- 
Act, 1907 nection with disputes be- 


tween certain coal com- 
panies in Wayne, Alberta, and their employ- 
ees; and between the Quebec Railway, Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Limited, and cer- 
tain of their employees. Two new applica- 
tions for Boards were received during the 
month. A full account of the recent proceed- 
ings under the Act, including the full texts of 
the reports appears on page 827. 


The Hon. E. N. Rhodes, 


Old Age premier of Nova Scotia, 
Pension announced in July that a 
Commission provincial commission would 
in Nova Scotia be appointed shortly to 

consider the practicability 


of establishing a system of old age pensions, 
giving effect to the Old Age Pensions Act 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada in 1927. 

The, progress of the pension ligisla'tion in 
various provinces was outlined in 'the Lasour 
Gazertn, May, 1928, page 438. The federal 
act has’ now been adopted by the provinces 
of British, Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan and by. tthe Yukon Territory. In Ontario 
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an inquiry is now being made into the condi- 
tions existing in the province in regard to 
provision flor aged persons, and a similar in- 
vestigation is to be completed in Alberta be- 
fore the next meeting of the provincial legis- 
lature. 

The text of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156) was given in the Lasour Gazerre, Apri, 
1927, page 375. The Act provides for the 
establishment of a system of pensions for 
persons 70 years of age and upwards whose 
income from other sources is Jess than $365 
per year, the maximum rate of pension being 
$20 per month, this rate being lowered in proc- 
portion to the amount of private income. The 
cost of pensions payments is borne equally by 
the Dominion Government and by ‘the gov- 
ernments of those provinces which have 
entered into the old age pension system by 
legislation enacted expressly to give effect to 
the federal act. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Canada Statistics has just published 
Year Book the 1928 edition of the Can- 
for 1928 ada Year Book. This in- 


valuable work of reference, 
which is described as the most important pub- 
lication of the General Statistics Branch, is 
a compendium of official data on the phy- 
siography, history, institutions, population, 
production, industry, trade, transportation, 
finance, labour, administration, and general 
social and economic conditions and life of the 
Dominion. The successive Year Books have 
kept pace with the gradual development of 
the Bureau’s work; and the approach to com- 
pletion now reached in the basic organization 
of national statistics is shown in the complete- 
ness of the new volume. 
Among the new features incorporated in the 
resent edition of the Year Book are the 
GBs A special article on the climate of 
anada, contributed by Sir Frederic Stupart, 
Mirector of the Meteorological Service of Can- 
ada; a summary of the results of the census 
of the Prairie Provinces, taken in 1926; im- 
proved statistics of immigration, including the 
languages, nationalities and birth places of 
immigrants; preliminary results of the census 
of manufactures for 1926 as well as detailed 
analyses of these statistics for 1925; an ex- 
tended discussion of Canadian trade; a sum- 
mary of the first authoritative statement on 
the tourist trade of Canada; material on the 
traffic and the financial position of the Cana- 
dian National Railways; a special article on 
Canadian legislation respecting Combination 
in Restraint of Trade, by the Registrar of the 
Combines Investigation Act; an important 


study of the wages statistics collected at the 
Census of 1921; the results of a new study of 
the national wealth of Canada as in 1925. 
The appendix contains figures of immigration 
and of trade for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1928. 


The volume, which is illustrated by many 
more maps and diagrams than in previous 
vears, also includes an index with some 4,000 
page-references, and an eight-page statistical 
summary of the progress of Canada since 1871. 
Section VIII, dealing with “Labour and 
Wages,” and section IX, dealing with “Prices,” 
will be used as an authoritative source of in- 
formation in regard to labour and industry in 
Canada. The labour section deals with the 
occupations of the people; the Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Labour; organized 
labour; industrial accidents and workmen’s 
compensation; strikes and lockouts; employ- 
ment and unemployment; child labour; the 
co-operative: movement, legislation, etc. The 
wage section gives index numbers of rates of 
wages for various classes of labour in Canada 
from 1901-1927, with additional tables for 
special industries including railways, mines, 
for recent years; it includes also the wage 
statistics of the census of 1921, to which refer- 
ence has already been made; with information 
as to wages in selected occupations and groups 
of industries, ete. 

The Year Book is obtainable from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, at the price of $2. 


The Department of Labour 
has just issued the Seventh 
Report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions for the year 
1928. This volume shows 
the extent to which organization has developed 
among industrial and commercial concerns in 
the Dominion. It contams also much in- 
formation in regard to associations whose 
members are engaged in professional, technical 
and scientific pursuits. The organizations 
described in the report are divided into the 
following groups: Manufacturing; Building 
and Construction; Mining; Transportation and 
Communication; Printing and Publishing; 
Laundering, Cleaning, Repairing; Personal 
Service and Amusement; General Manufac- 
turers and Employers; Financial; Agriculture; 
Dairying; Horse, Live Stock, Sheep Breeders, 
etc.; Wholesale Merchants; Retail Merchants; 
Real Estate Dealers; Professional; Technical 
and Scientific; Insurance; Funeral Service. 
The first eight divisions contain the names 
of 394 main and branch associations, 45,744 
members of which are persons or firms who 
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are identified with industries in which many 
workers are employed. Some of the employers 
included in these groups have ‘agreements 
with the corresponding organizations of work 
people covering the conditions of employment 
in their respective establishments. In the 
remaining eleven groups the employment of 
labour is in some cases only incidental, and 
with the exception of the retail merchants’ 
section there is no corresponding body of 
organized employees, 

While in the main the associations whose 
names appear in the report are purely Cana- 
dian, a number are connected with organiza- 
tions whose headquarters are in the United 
States. The organizations named in the report 
number 691 main organizations and 716 branch 
associations, making in all 1,407 associations, 
which is 1,048 less than the number recorded 
in 1927. The decrease is accounted for by 
the elimination of the co-operative societies’ 
group, which in 1927 contained the names of 
1,155 associations, and for which the depart- 
ment is preparing a separate report, which will 
appear shortly. The total combined mem- 
bership of the 1,407 organizations whose names 
appear in the present report is 888,820. Some 
of these names are those of companies, but in 
the main they represent individuals. 


The “3,000 Families 
Settlement Scheme,” which resulted 
schemes in from an agreement made in 
various 1924 between the Imperial 
provinces authorities and the Do- 


minion Government under 
the provisions of the Empire Settlement Act, 
should have come to an end on June 30, 1927, 
but as the total number of families settled 
under this scheme was not quite 2,500 at that 
date, the Dominion Government, in response 
to a request made by the British Government, 
agreed that it should remain open for another 
year, in order that the full number of families 
criginally contemplated might be provided for. 
The British Government is, therefore, con- 
tinuing its contribution at the rate of £300 
per family. 

The provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia recently completed agreements with the 
British Government to provide for the settle- 
ment on farms of 500 new immigrant families 
in each of these provinces within a period of 
six years. Mr. Amery, Secretary for the Do- 
minions, referred to this point in a recent 
speech in the British House of Commons on 
the Empire Settlement Bill, as a definite 
arrangement between the provinces and the 
mother country. 

In Nova Scotia a Farm Settlement Act was 
passed this year, by which special assistance 
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is being provided to applicants who have been 
resident in Nova Scotia for a period of ten 
years or more. The maximum loan for land 
is $4,000 and for stock and equipment $1,500. 
Special provisions of the Act also cover the 
settlement of British and ‘Scandinavian 
families. 

In New Brunswick the land for the 500 
families is to be provided by the province, 
and resold to the settler at actual cost. 

The province of Manitoba still has a similar 
scheme dealing with 200 families under con- 
sideration. 

In all these cases the contribution for British 
immigrants is to be made from British funds 
on the same terms as in the case of the “3,000 
Families Scheme,” i.e. an advance of $1,500 
per family for stock and equipment will be 
made. 


The true purpose of mini- 
mum wage administration 
is stated by the chairman 
of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board, Dr. W. J. 
Macmillan, in an article contributed to the 
American Economic Review, June, 1928. This 
purpose is to correct unwholesome variations 
in prevailing wage standards. Other benefits 
are claimed for minimum wages, and criticisms 
are made by opponents who have in mind 
only the secondary or indirect effects of this 
legislation. There is no room for disagre- 
ment in regard to the main object of minimum 
wage laws which is to put an end to the pay- 
ment of wages that are unsocially low, and 
represent, in Dr. Macmillan’s words, “patho- 
logical conditions in business.” It is not the 
purpose of a Minimum Wage Board, he says, 
to effect any general increase in wages. “It 
is satisfied to heal the condition which both 
the public and the trades recognize as un- 
healthful.” 


Purpose of 
minimum wage 
administration 


Dr. Macmillan states that there are threé” 
kinds of aberrations from prevailing standards)». 


yee 


of wages: “First, there is the ‘shyster’ em- 
ployer. He wants to sell his products to the 
workers in other plants, while these other 
plants can sell little or none to his workers. 
He wants other industries to support his, as 
other members of the families to which his 
workers belong carry the burden of their 
homes. He is a parasite in the industrial 
organism, and should be compelled to play 
fair with his neighbours and competitors. 
Second, there is the indifferent employer. He 
is generally without much capital or business 
experience. His venture is often shortlived 
and ends in disaster. His most desperate 
efforts are directed towards lowering wage- 
cost, without assessing the relation between 
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wages and production. There is a constant 
succession of these employers, for as one goes 
down another leaps into his place. One happy 
effect of minimum wage administration often 
is to improve this man’s management of his 
business, so that he has a better chance to 
succeed. Third, there are the wages which 
are inadvertently low. Especially in the large 
establishments, individuals and groups of 
workers are overlooked. Some foreman ot 
accountant is negligent, or the piece-rates for 
some operation are set unduly low, or some 
other blind spot occurs, and the wages drop 
below the intended level. In such cases the 
management is frequently grateful to have 
these things pointed out.” 

Dr. Macmillan advises caution in raising of 
minimum wage levels to the point of losing 
public sympathy and antagonizing the trades. 
There appears’ to be ample scope for the 
Board’s activity within the limit drawn by the 
writer, the variations in the individual wage 
sheets being very wide. This divergence is 
usually concealed by the fact that most of the 
statistical information respecting wages which 
reaches the public has been summarized in 
tables of averages and percentages. The 
Ontario chairman states that only those whe 
scrutinize the pay-rolls of individual plants 
know how unexplainably they differ: “I have 
before me, as I write the returns from two 
factories, doing exactly the same work. Each 
employs six women. The highest wage in one 
of these is much less than the lowest in the 
other. It is significant to note that the firm 
paying the higher wages is the more pros- 
perous of the two.” 


The Commission on Work- 


Saskatchewan men’s Compensation ap- 
Workmen’s pointed by the government 
Compensation of Saskatchewan early this 
Commission vear (Lasour GaAzniTe, 


April, 1928, page 344) con- 
cluded in July the hearing of evidence and 
legal arguments. Many of the witnesses re- 
commended the adoption of a “state-fund” 
system as provided in Ontario, Manitoba and 
other provinces, certain employers’ organiza- 
tions as well as labour representatives being 
in favour of such legislation. Representatives 
of the railway running trades asked that any 
system of compensation the province might 
finally adopt should preserve to injured work- 
men or their dependants the right [to common 
law action for the recovery of compensation. 

The commission’s task is to inquire into the 
adequacy of the existing provincial act; 
whether it, is capable of being amended so as 
to remove any existing injustice or causes of 
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complaint; whether a system of compulsory 
employers’ liability insurance or the system 
known as state insurance, might be adopted 
instead of the present system; and what 
should be regarded as an equitable scale of 
compensation to injured employees and their 
dependants. / | 

The report of the commission will be out- 
lined in a future issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The last issue of the 
Effect of Lasour GAZETTE contained 
mechanization a note (page 682) which 


referred to. statements by 
Professor P. H. Douglas, of 
the University of Chicago, 
as to the displacement of labour caused by 
improved industrial processes, and as to the 
partial absorption of the surplus working 
forces by new occupations. The same theme 
is treated more fully by President Magnus 
W. Alexander, of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in hig report at the 12th 
annual meeting held recently at New York. 
President Alexander believes that the rela- 
tive decline of personnel needed in the pro- 
duction of goods, impressive as it may be 
from the standpoint of increasing efficiency, 
is small as compared with the constant expan- 
sion of employment in other fields which 
results from increasing national wealth. and 
income. 

He inquires what thas become of the 29 
workers in manufacturing, who are no longer 
required to produce an equal amount of out- 
put as was produced in 1914 with 100 men. 
The answer in part is that, although pro- 
ductive output per wage earner between 1914 
and 1925 had increased 35 per cent in volume, 
the total manufacturing volume of production 
in the same period increased more than 65 
per cent, and necessitated a very large net 
increase in the required labour force. 


of industry 
on employment 


Suggesting some of the new fields that have 
opened up for employment in recent years, 
Mr. Alexander states that estimates recently 
made by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce indicate that the 
number of persons engaged in servicing and 
distribution of automobiles in the last eight 
vears increased by about 750,000; that the 
newborn radio trade, exclusive of manufac- 
turing operations, absorbed at least an ad- 
ditional 125,000; motion picture theatres and 
services, exclusive of production, another 
125,000; and hotels and restaurants upwards 
of 500,000 to possibly 1,000,000 additional men 
and women. Insurance agents during the 
same period increased by about 100,000, and 
another 100,000 was added to those employed 
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in servicing electric refrigeration, light and 
power and oil heating plants. Barbers and 
hairdressers increased by about 170,000. In 
other words, from one and one-half to over 
two and one-third million persons have been 
absorbed in service and distribution in these 
seven branches of trade and service alone, not 
counting many former employees who have 
gone into business for themselves during that 
period. While these are fractional data, I 
believe they alone are inadequate to indicate 
a net increase of employment quite sufficient 
to take up the slack created by any cur- 
tailment of employment due to. mechaniza- 
tion during the same period. 

President Alexander concludes with a refer- 
ence to the more complex industrial condi- 
tions that have resulted from the constantly 
rising standard of living during the past 
few years. “The growing complexity of our 
methods of living and the greater demand for 
comforts, luxuries and for personal services 
is continuously creating a great variety of 
employment, especially in non-industrial oc- 
cupations. Higher standards of living, 
however, imply more than merely the greater 
consumption of material goods. The conse- 
quences of the mechanization of industry have 
resulted in deeply essential and far-reaching 
changes in our social structure as well. The 
increased earning power of the workers in 
mechanized industry has provided them with 
the means to enjoy the better things in life, 
to acquire more education, to devote more 
time to social activities and generally to widen 
their cultural horizon; and the shorter hours 
of work, which also have been made possible 
by mass production, have yielded the leisure 
time in which to do these things. The marked 
increase in the attendance at schools of higher 
learning, previously cited as one manifestation 
of rising standards of living, is evidence of this 
trend in our national life. Business and in- 
dustry demand an increasing number of highly 
trained workers of sound general education, 
as well as men and women possessing highly 
specialized scientific knowledge.” 

Mr. Alexander refers incidentally to four 
widely divergent estimates of unemployment 
in the United States, as showing the futility 
of attempting any estimate in view of the 
absence of trustworthy records. “There are 


the estimates of the United States Secretary 


of Labour of 1,874,050 unemployed; that of 
the Labour Bureau, Inc., of more than 4,000,- 
000 unemployed; that of the Junior United 
States Senator from New York State of 
5,796,920 unemployed; and that of the Senior 
United States Senator from Minnesota of 
more than 8,000,000 unemployed. In each 


case, the estimate is based on the reported 
shrinkage in employment in certain fields be- 
tween a given year in the post-war period and 
the beginning of 1928; this shrinkage, how- 
ever, 1s measurable only in some branches of 
economic activity for which governmental or 
generally accepted private reports are avail- 
able from payroll data.” 


A. resolution was passed by: 


United States the United States Senate on 


Senate to May 19 directing the Senate 
investigate Committee on Education 
unemployment and Labour to investigate 

the causes of unemploy- 
ment. The Committee is to inquire into the 


possibility of relieving unemployment by the 
following means: (a) the continuous collec- 
tion and interpretation of adequate statistics 
of employment and unemployment; (b) the 
organization and extension of systems of 
public employment agencies, Federal and 
State; (c) the establishment of systems of 
unemployment insurance or other unemploy- 
ment reserve funds, Federal, State, or private; 
(d) curtailed production, consolidation, and 
economic reconstruction; (e) the planning of 
public works with regard to stabilization of 
employment; and (f) the feasibility of co- 
operation between Federal, State, and private 
agencies with reference to (a), (b), (c), and 
(e). 

The resolution further instructs the Com- 
mittee to ascertain the results of previous in- 
vestigations into the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to examine existing systems for its 
prevention and relief, both in the United 
States and in other countries. The Commit- 
tee is to report its findings to the Senate be- 
fore February 15, 1929. 


The Lazour Gazette, July, 
1923 (page 705), contained 
a note on an agreement just 
then concluded between the 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and 
| the Chicago Clothing Ma- 
nufacturers’? Association, establishing a system 
of unemployment insurance. This agreement 
has been renewed for a further period of three 
years, and will continue in effect until May 
1, 1931, unless the terms are changed in. the 
meantime by consent of the employers’ asso- 
ciation and the union in joint conference. 
It provides for an increase in the employers’ 
contribution to the unemployment insurance 
fund while leaving the percentage contributed 
by the employees at the former figure. In 
the earlier agreement the employers and em- 
ployees each contributed an amount equal to 
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14 per cent of the actual weekly pay roll, 


but by the present agreement the employers’ 
contribution is doubled, so that they will now 
contribute three per cent. By this arrange- 
ment the burden of the responsibility for un- 
employment among the workers is placed 
more directly upon the employers. The in- 
creased contribution by the employers will 
bring the amount of the yearly contributions 
to the fund to about $1,000,000, as compared 
with approximately $700,000 during the past 
year. ‘This increase will make it possible 
eventually to increase the benefits paid to 
unemployed members, and to build up a larger 
reserve. ‘ 

A similar arrangement also for a three-year 
term, has been made in Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the Rochester Clothiers’ Ex- 
change (New York State) .* 


The new German Govern- 
ment formed by Mr. Her- 
mann Miiller submitted a 
declaration of general policy 
to the Reischstag on July 
3, 1928. The statement con- 
tained the following announcement on the sub- 
ject of the intentions of the Government as 
regards the regulation of hours of work, with 
particular reference to the Washington Hours 
convention: 


“The Federal Government proposes to 
ratify thé Washington Hours Convention, and 
will make every effort in international dis- 
cussions to do away with the uncertainty 
which at present exists as regards the revision 
of the Convention, and to remove the 
obstacles in the way of general ratification. 
The Government will introduce in the Reisch- 
stag forthwith the Labour Protection Bill 
adopted by the Reichsrath, together with the 
supplementary Bill relating to labour in mines. 
The provisions of these bills relating to hours 
of work are based on the principle of the 
eight-hour day, but care has been taken to 
avoid economic impossibilities as well as social 
injustice. The provisions are in harmony with 
the terms of the Washington Convention.” 


Germany and 
the Washington 
hours 
convention 


The American Engineering 
Council recently published 
a report containing the re- 
sults of an investigation un- 
dertaken for the purpose of 
determining whether or not 
modern methods of accident prevention have 
been successful. It is pointed out that the 
safety movement was organized at about the 
same time that the first workmen’s compensa- 
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*Monthly Labour Review, July, 1928. 
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tion acts became effective, that is, about six- 
teen years ago. A general downward trend 
in the accident rates is noted during the inter- 
vening period, but on the other hand there 
has been an increase in the number and sever- 
ity of industrial accidents during the last few 
years. This increase is examined in its rela- 
tion to the recent remarkable increase in the 
rate of industrial production. In an introduc- 
tion to the report, written by Mr. A. W. Whit- 
ney, it is stated that “apparently the increased 
serlousness of accidents during the last few 
years has been the direct result of the in- 
creased intensity of industrial activity during 
that period. Increased activity requires the 
employment of new, inexperienced men, and 
the shifting of old men to new jobs.” 

Production per “man-hour” has increased 
much more rapidly than accidents per “man- 
hour.” There have been fewer accidents in 
terms of things produced—at the same time 
many more things are produced, so that after 
all there are more accidents. If industrial 
well-being is to be measured in terms of goods 
produced, then this condition is satisfactory, 
but if it is measured in terms of working con- 
ditions, the situation is found to be “unfavour- 
able and even alarming.” 

In spite however of recent increases in the 
accident rates, there is no doubt in the minds 
of the investigator that accidents can be con- 
trolled by means of safety organization. The 
experience of certain large corporations in the 
United States is considered to prove this con- 
clusion. “The United States Steel Corporation 
in thirteen years has decreased its accidents 
86 per cent; the Union Pacific Railroad has 
a safety record for shop employees that is over 
five times as favourable as the average of the 
other large railroad systems of the United 
States; the Clark Thread Company has a 
record of nearly 10,000,000 man-hours without 
an accident; one of the plants of the DuPont 
Company with sixty-five employees has a 
record of eleven years with only one accident 
and that a relatively minor one.” 


The Consolidation Coal 
Company, of which John 
D. Rockefeller, Junior, is 
the principal stockholder, 
recently decided to close 
ten of its mines, four being 
in Pennsylvania and six in West Virginia, for 
the purpose of ending the disorder in the soft 
coal industry which had followed the recent 
conditions of over-production, price-cutting, 
and wage-cutting. The chairman of the com- 
pany pointed out that while these changes 
will release 2,500 men, or about one-fifth of 
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the former staff, they will bring better condi- 
tions of work to the remaining four-fifths, 
who in future will work full time. The com- 
pany intends, it is stated, to take care of all 
married men and their families, and it is an- 
ticipated that the single men will easily find 
other employment at this season of the year. 
Similar action is said to be under consider- 
ation to relieve the situation resulting from 
over-competition in the textile industry in the 
eastern states. On the other hand the Journal 
of Commerce (New York), discussing the ulti- 
mate value of these efforts, says: “Judging 
the future by the past there is every reason 
to beheve jthat mine closures in one part of 
the bituminous area offer a direct incentive to 
expanded operation by producers elsewhere. 
That is why no industrial company or group 
of companies can ever unaided provide a so- 
lution for the evils that-afflict the coal indus- 
try. Nothing short of a national policy, as- 
sisted, if not executed, by public authority, 
will prove comprehensive enough to meet the 
requirements of the situation.” 


The jubilee number of the 


Movement Statist, noted elsewhere 
to make on this page, contains 
agreements a retrospect of the rela- 
enforceable tions between capital and 
at law labour during the past 


fifty years, by Sir Lynden 
Macassey, a prominent authority on labour 
affairs in Great Britain. In order to give 
effect to recent efforts to secure co-operation 
between the two parties, the writer strongly 
recommends that agreements should be made 
legally binding. “We keep urging employers 
and trade unions to agree, yet we keep un- 
repealed upon the Statute Book the provisions 
of the Trade Union Act, 1871, which provides 
that no agreement between employers’ organi- 
zations and labour organizations shall be en- 
forceable at law. As part of this post-war 
reconstruction, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, and France have in different ways 
made all such agreements enforceable, and, 
as I have ascertained by careful inquiry, with 
the most beneficial results to industrial sta- 
bility. In the United States of America an 
important committee has recently commenced 
to inquire into the matter. And in other im- 
portant respects those European countries 
have improved upon our pre-war type of in- 
dustrial organizations.” 

The American committee to which Sir Lyn- 
den Macassey refers is a committee of the 
American Bar Association whose report 
recommending Federal legislation to make 
arbitration agreements legally binding was 
outhned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 704. 


Jubilee of the “‘Statist’’ 


The Statist, the well-known economic and 
financial weekly review published in London 
commemorated its 50th Anniversary in June 
by the publication of a Jubilee Number of 
220 pages surveying social and: economic 
progress all over the world during the past 
half-century. A very notable list of authori- 
ties contribute special articles to the Number, 
including Lord Melchett who writes on “The 
Growth of the Modern Industrial Organiza- 
tion”; Sir Josiah Stamp on “The Present 
Economic Position of Great Britain”; Sir 
Lynden Macassey on “Relations Between 
Capital” and’ Labour ”’s’. Rio. Hon. Philip 
Snowden, M.P., on “ National Revenue and 
Expenditure ”; Prof. Gilbert Murray on “ The 
Development of the League of Nations”; Mr. 
R. G. Hawtrey on “ Financial and Industrial 
Crises”; Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, M.P., on 
“The Growth of Collectivism”; Lord Inch- 
cape on “Trade and Population”; the High 
Commissioners for Australia, Canada, India 
and South Africa upon the economic position 
of their respective countries; Dr. Julius 
Klein on ‘50 Years’ Economic Progress in the 
United States”; Mr. Lucien March on “ The 
Position of France”; Dr. Arthur Salomon- 
sohn on “Germany’s Economic Prospects”; 
and many others of equal eminence. The 
number contains a remarkable selection of 
congratulatory messages to the Statist and a 
series of interesting illustrations of past and 
present aspects of city life. The price is 
ls. 3d., post free, from the publishers, 51 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances of the death of a workman 
who fell from the Don River viaduct of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway near Toronto on 
June 14, recommended that “on all work of 
this nature, protection should be afforded the 
workmen and others below, in the form of a 
net suspended below the structure.” 





According to the latest returns, nearly 45 
per cent of the population of Saskatchewan 
was born within the province itself and of the 
820,738 persons listed, 624,548 are of British 
origin, according to a provincial report. 
Native-born Canadians comprise 525,372; 
those from the British Isles 98,041, and from 
other British possessions 1,060. Of the 
foreign-born citizens, numbering 196,190 or 
nearly 24 per cent, Russia is the largest con- 
tributor with 27,227. Austrians are second 
with 11,594 and Ukrainians third with 10,607. 
There are 8,284 Galicians, 7,356 Germans, 9,240 
Norwegians, 7282 Swedes and 2,066 Danes 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


aye employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


The hay crop in the Province of Nova 
Scotia was being harvested, and several ad- 
ditional farm workers were being placed for 
the purpose. Other crops were progressing 
satisfactorily, and good yields were anticipated. 
Fishing was reported as being good. Activity 
in the pulp woods continued, with many crews 
cutting and peeling pulp wood, and some 
placements were being made. Manufacturing 
activity was reported as rather satisfactory for 
the time of year. The coal mining industry 
showed quite satisfactory production, and 
some of the mines were working’ full time. 
As has been the case for some months, the 
building and construction industries in Hali- 
fax continued to show very considerable ac- 
tivity, but at other points activity of this 
sort was not very brisk, with the exception 
of the construction of the large paper mill 
near Liverpool. ‘Transportation was stated to 
be heavy, while trade was showing some im- 
provement. There was an increased demand 
for women domestic workers, and Halifax re- 
ported a shortage of applicants for such work. 

As in Nova Scotia, haying was under way 
in the Province of New Brunswick, with some 
demand for farm workers as a result; crop 
prospects generally were reported as favour- 
able. The catches of the fishing industry in 
this Province were stated to be only fair. 
In the logging industry the chief activity was 
in the pulpwood section, which showed quite 
considerable activity, with a number of men 
being referred and placed. Manufacturing 
industries showed normal activity. Highway 
construction was employing a substantial num- 
ber of workers, while building construction, 
particularly in St. John where practically all 
skilled workers were busy, showed a good deal 
of activity. Transportation was active and 
trade was fairly brisk. The demand for 
women domestic workers continued, but there 
did not appear to be any noticeable shortage 
of applicants. 

The farming industry in the Province of 
Quebec showed substantial activity, the Mont- 
real employment office reporting a record 
number of placements in it. Orders of con- 
siderable size for logging workers were being 
received and filled. Except for papermaking, 
which was operating below capacity, and the 
boot and shoe and metal trades at Montreal, 
the manufacturing industries throughout this 
Province showed at least normal activity. 
Building and construction showed no falling 
off in activity, and a substantial volume of 


work was in hand. Retail trade was reported 
to be in quite prosperous condition. The 
number of orders being received for domestic 
workers showed no decrease, nor did the short- 
age of applicants indicate any change in the 
number of-workers seeking this class of work. 


With hay harvesting having become practi- 
cally general in the Province of Ontario, there 
was a heavy demand for farm workers and 
some Offices reported a shortage of applicants. 
The building group showed continued activity, 
and a large volume of employment was being 
afforded in this industry. Manufacturing in- 
dustries, generally speaking, continued normal 
production, and while additional workers were 
not being taken on generally, the level of 
employment being maintained was of quite a 
satisfactory character. Although occasional 
orders for bushmen were being received, the 
logging industry was not showing a very great 


‘deal of activity. The normal situation ob- 


tained in the mining industry, namely, the 
mines continued to operate satisfactorily, but 
additional workers were not being sought in 
any number. The employment situation, in 
so far as women workers were concerned, sitlii 
showed a shortage of experienced cooks- 
general. 


With crop prospects in the Province of Mani- 
toba being exceedingly good, demands for farm 
workers registered at the employment offices 
showed a decided increase throughout the 
Province, and Winnipeg reported that the 
better class of applicants were scarce. Con- 
struction activity, particularly in the city of 
Winnipeg, was at a rather high level in com- 
parison with preceding years. The general 
employment situation, while rather  satis- 
factory, was not such as to require any con- 
siderable number of additional workers, and 
therefore orders in other than agriculture and 
construction were not very numerous. In the 
women’s section, while the number of orders 
for domestic workers being received was not 
yet unusually large, an increase in the number 
sought was anticipated. 


Farm orders registered at the Saskatchewan 
employment offices were not very numerous, 
and no shortage of suitable applicants was 
yet in evidence. However, with crop prospects 
exceptionally bright, an unusual increase in 
the demand for workers was anticipated in the 
course of a very few weeks. Building and 
construction throughout the Province were 
fairly active, and some demands for workers 
were being registered. While the number of 
workers being sought in miscellaneous in- 
dustries was not large, the general employ- 
ment situation appeared to be decidedly satis- 
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factory. In the women’s division there was 
a keen demand for farm domestics, with a 
shortage of applicants. 

As in the Provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, the crop prospects in Alberta 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING 


were very decidedly promising. Although the 
harvest. was not expected to begin for several 
days, the demand for farm workers was on 
the increase and no surplus of applicants was 
in evidence. Building construction activity 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


























1928 1927 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external, aggregate..... £4 esas eae eae 219, 842,355 233 , 736,411 172,155,516 208, 229, 997 205,710,426 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUME LON): 1. fate eee 70s 4 bare Satin AE lea 110, 703, 773 113, 582, 238 91,368, 667 101, 029, 386 94,412,439 
Exports, Canadian produce. -$ |.............. 107,121,091 118,021,324 79,395,041 105,678,453 109,782,591 


Customs duty collected........ 
Bank debits to Jndividual 


Sh eid HTS AG 16, 59 








3,194 17, 436, 293 14,028,030 15, 632, 219 15, 058, 983 

















ACCOUNUS Lassie AN OL ge ee aus alkene ee 3, 880, 843, 609] 4,230,509, 600) 2,678,428, 944] 2,879, 703,851] 2,986, 235,659 
Bank clearinesth im. 0 OR! DOGNT, ULI 2, 067,000,000} 2,558, 000,000} 1,544,000,000| 1,655,000,000| 1, 716,975,000 
Bank notes in circulation....... Se ae et eA He 183,379, 487 162,402,410 174,406, 053 177, 611, 562 164, 506, 202 
Bank Gevosits; SAVINGS tate Gael. Cee eal bee 1,487,854, 017} 1,516, 206,532] 1,379,013,600) 1,380,325,581] 1,389, 750,483 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,184, 923,633) 1,207,363, 245] 1,016,332,036| 1,027,186,517| 1,022, 732,000 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Conmimonistocks.\. Lene ok aes 144-6 143-9 164-5 118-3 117-5 118-3 

Pnreferredistocks old. sane. 123 -0 123-0 125-9 105-3 106-1 105-5 

JBXOs YG toRy ca POR a eet Con ee eee 112-1 112-3 113-0 111-1 111-0 110-8 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Cee ATL. 2 Peet ieee 149-6 150-2 152-9 152-0 153-5 151-9 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

SOON NE Manes chee ee $ 21-01 20:97 21-04 21-10 21-05 20-95 
{Business failures, number..... 128 127 127 143 155 152 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,403,971 TGs ie 3, 706, 873 1,825,105 2,008, 274 1,794,489 
§Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 116-3 112-4 105-5 108-4 105-9 100-6 
*$Unemployment percentage J 

(trade union members)..... *3.9 *3-7 *5-2 *3.9 425107) *6§-0 
Tinta tints ./ch 24) 15..4 sek ees PTL. BES 20,303 23,641 12,288 18,052 23,941 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

Mero Nd. Ree) bE Ne cars 267,879 271,446 264, 783 249, 699 242,583 238,728 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, 2ross earnings..... $ 19, 458, 508 18, 228, 264 17, 943, 267 16, 582,136 16,394, 164 16, 818, 885 
(?)Operating expenses...... Soh. alk. Meet leat oi. 18,089, 665 18, 100, 116 18,554,823 17,071,985 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

Wain CUOSSICAT IMP Steer oe ele eee 17, 500, 938 17,807,974 16, 028,713 15,270, 904 15,214, 360 
Canadian Pacific MRail- 

way, Operating expenses, 

Al Mlines xine) Olena, Sad btn elt eh e 14, 623, 754 14, 752,250 12,901,927 13,006,451 13, 182,730 
Steam railways, freight in 

LON OUC GS sh ene mee ills eerie gh Sad. col) vas eed a 3,046, 564,458] 2,185,779,668| 2,156, 781,125) 2,456, 200, 380 

Building permits. <2.) 4A Saget as geliat gabarb bese 22,628,907 27,497,189 16,511,011 18,363, 239 20, 532, 147 
{Contracts awarded........... Bi 38, 359, 600 59, 926, 100 70, 684, 100 37,401, 200 52,631,900 46, 758, 500 
Mineral Production— 

HAIDA a ee tons ets aes AS 97,379 87,811 50, 997 69,437 78, 987 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons].............. 116,530 117,655 55, 250 59,940 96,711 

Herromllovcsece. enn a BOTUS i ewe esata erat 4,157 4,049 4,510 4,418 4,773 

ODE FE aati es.. Ale Os LOUSI EM. tees: 1,338,461 1, 258, 438 1, 229, 104 1,443,085 1,304, 520 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 1, 066, 698 2,451,723 794, 825 585, 602 1,017, 280 1,114, 724 
Crude petroleum imports...... Sea ees. a ae, 89, 739, 000 66, 702, 000 58, 739, 000 93,929, 000 35,589, 000 
Rubber imports Le it OTe 4,897,000 4,883, 000 4,710,000 4,672,000 5,644,000 
Cottonamportss.....6 oe. eat | Arter. Bas oe 8,469, 000 6,910, 000 8,484,000 10, 697, 000 10,129, 000 
Timber sealed in British Col- 

UND I eee gee eee tee CUR Eb: SMe eazia coeieee 269, 513, 722 328, 792,163 230,570, 219 261,159, 106 252,028,018 
Flour production............... LOLCHIST Lt Sear mane (ane ty Vea 1,541,000 1,019,000 1,314,000 1,455,000 
Sugar manufactured........... 1 SS | aa a age a 82,065, 000 69, 254, 000 78, 261, 000 85, 186, 000 87,585, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... ISA yid die) | seo ee ee 41,131,000 41,001,000 35, 621, 000 36,931,000 35, 987,000 
(3)Sales on insurance........... Spay bat. Mek hee 51, 456, 000 49,581,000 39,745, 000 44,994,000 44, 240,000 
Neweprinticor.: cits co. cece as SOUS bho Sea oo 192,391 203,811 162, 564 171,586 171,819 
Automobiles, passeneers....mett ed... a. ok 25,341 29,764 8,719 16,470 21,991 
***Index of physical volume of 

DUSINOSSLA A Nei tne eae tts alll, ges, tee ee ++170-9 183-6 138-6 150-8 151-2 
industrial production: . st see hes. ee 1T176-3 187-9 151-2 161-8 163-7 
Manutactunins 2.880) An. hea oe +1176-5 184-6 140-2 159-4 164-1 


—————— evs. 


*Figures for end of previous months. {¢Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere in 
this issue. **i'igures for four weeks ending July 28, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical volume 


of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufac 


turing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded and 


bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. {}Preliminary. (1)Excluding lines east of 
Quebec. (?)Including lines east of Quebec. (3)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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was in a very satisfactory volume, improve- 
ments being recorded. From Edmonton it 
was reported that, although there was no de- 
mand for men, the logging industry showed a 
satisfactory condition. Although at the date 
of this report the coal mining industry was 
quite dull, a re-opening of some of the mines 
in the course of a few weeks was anticipated. 
In the women’s division domestic workers 
registering showed the usual shortage. 

The demand for logging workers in the 
Province of British Columbia was good, and 
several centres reported a shortage of appli- 
cants. Building and construction activity was 
very encouraging, and while additional work- 
ers were not being engaged in any considerable 
volume, there did not appear to be any sub- 
stantial surplus seeking employment of this 
nature. Mining industries, particularly metal 
mining, showed very good activity, although 
here again additional workers were not being 
engaged in any numbers. Manufacturing in- 
dustries showed normal activity. With com- 
paratively few women registering for domestic 
work, the demand for their services continued 
brisk. Employment conditions, generally 
speaking, were decidedly satisfactory in the 
Coast Province, and unemployment appeared 
to be at a minimum. 


There were further pro- 
EMPLOYERS’ nounced increases in employ- 
REPORTS ment at the beginning of 


July, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics from 6,599 firms employing 976,078 
workers, or 32,111 more than on June 1. This 
advance, which was rather larger than on 
July 1 in any other year of the record, brought 
the index number, (with January, 1920, as 
the base=100) to 116.3, as compared with 
112.4 in the preceding month, and with 
108.4, 103.7, 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 
at the beginning of July in 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923. 1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus 
the situation continued decidedly better than 
in any other month of the years since 1920. 

The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the prairie provinces, Quebec, and Ontario. 
In the Maritime Provinces, construction 
recorded the greatest improvement, but there 
were also gains in logging, services and some 
other groups, while coal mining and water 
transportation were slacker. In Quebec, con- 
struction, manufacturing, trade and services 
reported the largest addition to staffs, but 
logging and transportation registered declines. 
In Ontario, considerable gains were shown in 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining and trade, while logging was seasonally 
quiet. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
noteworthy advances were in construction, 


manufacturing, transportation, services, trade 
and mining. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing, particularly fruit, vegetable and 
fish canning, construction, services and mining 
recorded marked gains, but logging afforded 
less employment. 

The eight cities for which separate tabula- 
tions are made reported heightened activity, 
the gains in Windsor and the Other Border 
Cities, Toronto and Ottawa ‘being most ex- 
tensive. In Montreal, employment continued 
to advance, particularly in the construction, 
trade and service groups, while manufacturing 
was seasonally dull. In Quebec city, manu- 
facturers, construction and _ transportation 
registered practically all the gain. In Toronto, 
manufacturing notably in food and printing 
establishments, transportation and trade re- 
ported increased activity. In Ottawa, most 
of the expansion took place in manufacturing 
but construction was also brisker. In Hamil- 
ton, construction and trade were busier, while 
manufacturing showed practically no change. 
In Windsor and the other border cities, further 
improvement was noted, mainly in automobile 
plants. In Winnipeg, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade registered advances that 
brought employment to its maximum in this 
record. In Vancouver, the greatest gains were 
in manufacturing, but communications, trade 
and some other industries also reported ad- 
vances. 

There was an unusually large increase in 
manufacturing, particularly in food canneries, 
lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, building 
material, electric current, mineral product, 
boot and shoe, non-ferrous metal and electrical 
apparatus factories, while seasonal curtailment 
was shown in textile and iron and steel plants. 
Outside the manufacturing industries, there 
were especially pronounced gains in construc- 
tion, and also important advances in trade, 
transportation, services, communications and 
mining, except of coal. logging was seasonally 
slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at the 
beginning of July, 1928. 


The local trade union situ- 


TRADE ation at the close of June was 
UNION slightly better than that re- 
ReEPpPoRTS corded at the end of the 


preceding month, as was 
shown by reports tabulated from 1,608 labour 
organizations with 178,578 members. If these 
5,800 were unemployed on the last day of 
June, a percentage of 3.2 compared with 3.7 
per cent of unemployed members in May. No 
change, however, was reported over June of 
last year, when the percentage of idleness 
also stood at 3.2, though the unemployment 
levels in the various provinces differed to 
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some extent. Quebec and British Columbia 
unions alone registered declines in activity at 
the end of June when compared with May, but 
these reductions were slight, while of the in- 
creases in employment in the other provinces 
Nova Scotia registered the most substantial. In 
comparing with the returns for June last year, 
Quebec and British Columbia again reported a 
slightly adverse situation during the month 
under review, while in Saskatchewan the same 
percentage of idleness was registered in both 
months used for comparison, and in the re- 
maining provinces a somewhat greater volume 
of employment was afforded. 

A more detailed outline of unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of June 
appears on another page of this issue. 


Reports from the offices of 
the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of 
June, 1928, showed 35,028 
references of persons to [posi- 
tions and a total of 33,869 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 22,616, of which 18,412 were of men and 
4,204 of women, while the placements in casual 
work were 11,258. Vacancies offered by em- 
vloyers to the Service numbered 36,273, of 
these 25,231 were for men and 11,042 for 
women. Applications for employment were 
registered from 31,248 men and _ 11,586 
women, a total of 42,834. A decrease was 
shown in the volume of business transacted, 
when the above figures were ‘compared with 
those of the preceding month, but a gain was 
shown when a comiparison was made with the 
records jof June last year, the reports for May, 
1928, showing 45,742 valcancies offered, 52,089 
applications made and 42,237 placements 
effected, while in June, 1927, thiere ‘were 
recorded 33,540 vacancies, 42,462 ‘applications 
for work and 31,266 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of June, 
1928, and for the quarterly period April to 
June, may ‘be found elsewhere in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
REpPorRTS 


Production and Trade 


Some figures indicating the 


INDUSTRIAL recent movements of trade and 
PRODUCTION industry are given in the 
IN CANADA table on page 823. Industrial 


activity in Canada was at a 
higher level during the first six months of the 
present year than in any period of like dura- 
tion, according to tan index prepared for 
the Monthly Review of Business Statistocs 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties. Much of the material for this section is 
derived from this monthly publication, to 
which readers are referred for fuller informia- 

tion on current business stattistics. 
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The general nature of the expansion is 
shown by the gain in each of the chief factors 
entering into the construction of the index. 
The monthly average of the mining index 
was 7 per cent greater in the half-year under 
consideration than in the same period of 1927. 
The mianufacturing index showed an increase 
of five per cent, the increase output of steel, 
motor cars and oil contributing to this result. 
The production of newsprint, with the intro- 
duction of new equipment, continued to ex- 
pand during the first five months of the year, 
showing a moderate decline in June as the 
result of over-production and lower prices. 
Revenue carloadings were 53 per cent greater, 
the movement of one of the largest grain 
crops in history helping to swell the totals in 
the western division, where the loadings of all 
classes were 610,000 cars compared with 506,- 
000 cars in the first six months of 1927. A 
slight gain only was shown in merchandise 
expiorts, while the imports imcreased 10.5 per 
cent. The index of industrial employment 
averaged 54 per cent greater during the half 
year, the index standing at 116.3 on July 1 
last, compared with 108.4 on the same date 
last year. No better index could be afforded 
of the greater activity in industrial and com- 
mercial entenprise prevailing at the present 
time. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National’ Revenue ‘shows 
that in June, 1928, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $110,703,773, as compared with $113,582,- 
238 in May, 1928, and with $101,018,386 in 
June, 1927. The chief imports in June, 1928. 
were: Iron and its products, $32,871,085, and 
fibres, textiles and itextile products, $16,169,- 
569. 
* The domestic merchandise exported 
amounted $107,121,091, as compared with 
$118,021,324 in May, 1928, and $105,678,453 in 
June, 1927. The chief exports in June, 1928, 
were: Agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $43,320,768, and wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $24,985,286. 

In the three months ending June, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled $284,- 
117,730, and imports to $302,776,481. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


According to ‘a report pre- 


BuIILDING pared by the Dominion Bureau 
PERMITS AND of Statistics the value of the 
CoNnTRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED sixty-three cities in Canada 


during the month of June, 
1928, amounted to $22,628,907, as compared 
with $27,497,189 in the preceding month, and 
with $18,363,239 in June, 1927. 
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The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in July, 1928, at $38,359,- 
600. Of this amount $13,583,700 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $13,035,200 for residential 
buildings; $6,765,600 for public works and 
utilities; and $4,975,100 for industrial projects. 
The apportionment by provinces of the con- 
tracts awarded during July, 1928, was as 
follows: Ontario, $13,761,900; Quebec, $18,- 
172,800; Prairie Provinces, $8,543,500 ; British 
Columbia, $2,097,400 and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, $784,000. 

The cumulative total of contracts actually 
let for the first seven months, now 21.6 per 
cent ahead of the same period of 1927, shows 
that 35.7 per cent of all work is in the busi- 
ness building classification, totalling $105 ,297,- 
000. Residential building accounts for 
$85,566,200, or 29.1 per cent; Public Works 
and utilities, $60,488,100 or 20.5 per cent, and 
Industrial, $43,265,600, cr 14.7 per cent. By 
divisions, Ontario now stands at $112,416,860 
or 38.1 per cent; Quebec, $92,828,700 or 31.5 
per cent; Prairie Provintes, $41,763,400 or 14.2 
per cenit; Maritimes, $25,794,800, or 8.8 per 
cent, and British Columbia, $21,813,200, or 
74 per cent. 

The contemplated new construction in Can- 
ada in July, 1928, according to the same 
Review, totalled $45,088,300, $14,868,400 of this 
amount being for residential buildings; 
$16,822,600 for business buildings; $5,718,100 
for industrial projects, and $7,679,200 for en- 
gineering, inchiding bridges, dams and wharves, 
sewers, water mains, roads, streets and general 
engineering. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in July, 1928, was slightly less than during 
June, 1928, but almost double that during 
July, 1927. There were in existence during 
the month eighteen disputes, involving 2,449 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
93,793 working days, as compared with twentty- 
two disputes, involving 3,150 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 25,000 working days 
in June. In July, 1927, there were on record 
fifteen disputes, involving 3,317 work people, 
and resulting in a time loss of 12,585 working 
than offset declines in the prices of silk and 
days. Eight of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to July terminated during the 
month as did four of the disputes which com- 
menced during July. At the end. of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts affecting 107 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 


which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices m some 
sixty cities was $10.80 at the beginning of 
July, as compared with $10.73 for June; $10.92 
for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 
for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for 
July, 1918; and $742 for July, 1914. The 
prices of beef, veal, fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
lard, eggs, bread, beans, evaporated apples 
and prunes were somewhat higher, while the 
prices of milk, butter, rolled oats, yellow 
sugar and potatoes were slightly lower. In- 
cluding the cost of ‘fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.01 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $20.97 for 
June; $21.11 for July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 
1926; $20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 
1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 
1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and 
$1417 for July, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties was again slightly lower at 149.6 for July, 
as compared with 150.2 for June; 152.0 for 


July, 1927; 155.9 for July, 1926; 158.1 for 
July, 1925; 153.9 for July, 1924; 153.5 for 
July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 163.7 for 
July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920; 266.7. for 


May, 1920 (the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; 
and 199.5 for July, 1918. In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component materials three 
of the eight main groups declined, two ad- 
vanced and three were unchanged. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products growp, due chiefly to 
lower prices for grains, flour and other milled 
products, potatoes, sugar and tea; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group due mainly to lower 
prices for tin, lead and silver, and the Iron 
and its Products group. .The Animals and 
their Products group and the Fibres, Textile 
and Textile Products group both advanced, 
the former due to higher prices. for cattle, 
hogs, beef, pork. products, butter, cheese and 
eggs, and the latter. due to higher prices for 
cotton, wool, jute and hessian, which more 
manila rope. The Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, and the Chemicals .and Allied Pro- 
ducts group were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1928 


uring the month of July the Department 

received reports from two Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with disputes between (1) The Rosedeer Coal 
Company, Jewell Collieries, Sovereign Coal 
Company, Excelsior, Coal Company and the 
Tdeal Coal Company and their employees as 
represented by Wayne Local Unit No. 16, 
Mine Workers Union of Canada, and (2) The 
Quebec Railway, Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, and certain of its employees 
being clerks, freight handlers, yardmasters and 
telephone operators, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


Applications Received 


During July three applications for the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation were received as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Transfer Company being clerks, 
foremen, blacksmiths 
(farriers), saddlers, chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ help- 


automobile mechanics, 


ers, teamsters, stablemen and watchmen, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees, 


(2) From certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, being members of the 
Winnipeg Electric Trackmen’s Unit, One Big 
Union. 

(3) From certain employees of J. R. Booth, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, being members of 
Local No. 73, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Certain Coal Companies in Wayne, 
Alberta, and Their Employees 


A report was received during July from the 
board established to inquire into certain 
matters in dispute between the Rosedeer Coal 
Company, Jewell Collieries, Sovereign Coal 
Company, Excelsior Coal Company and the 
Ideal Coal Company, and certain of their 
employees as represented by Wayne Local 
Unit No. 16, Mine Workers Union of Canada. 
The board was composed as follows:—Mr. 
Wm. G. Carpenter, of Calgary, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
cther members of the board; Messrs. George 
H. Eaton, of Calgary, and NéiRian Macdon- 
ald, of Mavic nominees of the employing 
companies and employees, respectively. The 
report of the board was unanimous and con- 
tained recommendations as to settlement of 
the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907 ; and of a dispute between 
Rosedeer Coal Co., Jewell Colheries, Sovereign 
Coal Co., Wadv ler Coal Co., and the Ideal 
Coal Co., all of Wayne, Alberta (Employers), 
and the employees of the above-named coal 
companies, as represented by Wayne Local 
Unit. No. 16, Mine Workers Union of Canada 
Ce oe 


Oo. 
‘Messrs. H. Simpson, A. Levers, E. Rogers of 


To the Hon, Pster Hzenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Caueary, July 14, 1928. 


Str,—We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Calumaton and Investigation set 
up under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, having, before enter- 
ing upon the functions of our office, taken 
the oath of office required by the Act and 
having taken upon ourselves the burden of 
the investigation, have the honour to report 
as follows: 


The employees were represented by Mr. 
L. A.. Tupper for the Rosedeer Coal ne 
Mr. C. C. Cook for Jewel Collieries, Mr, 


G. MacAuley for the Sovereign Coal Co., Ke 


Mr. John Blair for the Excelsior Cua Cor; 
and Mr. Thomas McGuckie for the Idea] Cbs 
The employees were represented by 


the Rosedeer Coal Co., and J. Falint- Messrs. 
R. Timms and P. Pinch of the Jewel Collier- 


jes; Messrs. G. Worman and A. ‘Lang of the 


vein Coal Co.; Messrs. M. Sprela and 
M. Petalik of the Excelsior Coal Co.; Messrs. 
F. Taylor, A. Wilhamson and F. Tudwib of 
the Ideal. Coal Co. Mr. Frank. Wheatley, 
President; Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
was present at all the sessions of the Board 
with the parties to the dispute. 
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On June 25, 1928, the full Board met the 
operators in Calgary, and endeavoured to 
ascertain the facts concerning the matters in 
dispute, including the history or background 
of the situation generally. This conference 
was conducted in an informal way and no 
other persons were present. 

On June 27, at Wayne, the procedure was 
duplicated through an informal meeting with 
the representatives of the mines concerned, 
composed of employees from the respective 
mines. In addition, however, was present at 
this sitting, Mr. Frank Wheatley, President of 
the Mine Workers Union of Canada, District 
No. 1. The representatives of the employees 
numbered thirteen, all of whom, with one ex- 
ception, had been active employees of one 
or other of the mines concerned for a period 
of three years or over. 

At the conclusion of the second session, by 
which time cach side had been given the 
broadest possible opportunity for expressing 
its views and stating its case, it was evident 
that a wide difference of opinion existed, 
which gave the Board a fair grasp of the 
problem as a whole. The investigation, exami- 
nation and weighing of evidence subsequently 
conducted and submitted offered so many 
illuminating facts that instead of elaborating 
upon the details of investigation, modifica- 
tions, changes and alterations as they occurred, 
it would better serve the purpose to present, 
in summary form, the developed conclusion 
of the situation as a whole gathered from the 
proceedings complete. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board sets forth as the cause of dispute: 


1. Failure to renew an agreement. 
2. Claims and demands upon the employers: 


(a) Increase in inside the mine day wage 
rates from $5.40 to $5.57 in the case of miners, 
timbermen and _ tracklayers. 


(b) The rate of $5.25 per day for drivers. 


(c) A minimum day rate of $5 for labourers 
working inside the mine. 

(d) That the present day wage rates be 
renewed to outside day workers with a mini- 
mum daily wage rate to unclassified labourers 
of $4.50. 

(c) That the former contract mine rates be 
renewed with the addition of $1.25 per cut for 
cleaning up machine cuttings in rooms and 
-95 per cut for cleaning up machine cuttings 
in all narrow work. 

(f) The right of employees to collectively 
make a working agreement through the Wayne 
Local Unit No. 16 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of Canada. 


- it is commonly called, “mine run.” 


(g) The right to rent or build a hall in 
Wayne for the purpose of holding meetings to 
conduct the business of the union. 

In reply to this application the operators in . 
paragraphs five and six, particularly, of their 
letter submit that :— 


“That the employers are prepared to dis- 
cuss with their respective employees the terms 
of an agreement for their mines in the Wayne 
field, and are prepared to harmonize their 
contract and day wage rates with those in 
other mines in the same general locality, with 
a view to establishing a fair and equitable 
basis of remuneration to its employees and of 
competitive equality to the employers. 

“That the employers decline to carry on 
such negotiations except with the committees 
of their employees at their own mines.” 


Tt will be noted that, while the demands of 
the employees, as set out in the application 
for the Board, are specifically stated, para- 
graph five of the operators’ reply is significant 
in that it mentions their willingness to “ har- 
monize their contract and day wage rates with 
those in other mines in the same general local- 
ity, with a view to establishing a fair and 
equitable basis of remuneration to its em- 
ployees and of competitive equality to the 
employers.” The agreement of the Midland 
Coal Company of Drumheller with its em- 
ployees containing its wage scale was submit- 
ted as an answer to the demands of the miners. 
This answer contained more than the de- 
tailed demands in that it proposed a com- 
plete revision of the whole wage question, in- 
volving a change in the system of payment 
from that on a run of the mine to that on a 
screen coal basis. 


With respect to contract mine rates covering 
coal taken from rooms, entries and pillars, the 
customs for’ some years past in the Wayne 
field has been to base these rates on the short 
ton of 2,000 pounds of run of the mine or, as 
On the 
other hand, for some years past, it has been 
the practice in other mines in the same gen- 
eral locality with which the Wayne operators 
are in competition, to base their mining rates 
for coal taken from rooms, entries and pillars 
on what is called the screened coal basis. This 
is the general practice followed in the Drum- 
heller field, six or seven miles away, with 
which the Wayne field is in direct competi- 
tion. By this system of payment, the miners 
are rewarded by weight for all coal that passes 
over a stationary bar screen of certain dimen- 
sions. An important and complicated factor 
in the problem before the Board developed 
because of this difference in contract rates 
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existing in the two competitive fields and by 
virtue of the terms set forth in section 23 
of the Act, required the lengthy consideration 
that it subsequently received. 

The situation was further complicated be- 
cause the representatives of both sides had 
their local and peculiar difficulties to sur- 
mount and explain as applied to their respec- 
tive mines. On top of this, suspicion and un- 
belief to a very remarkable degree existed on 
one side with respect to the other, and it very 
soon became apparent that the attitude of the 
Board would have to be of an extremely con- 
ciliatory nature to induce conciliation, com- 
promise or even an absolutely true statement 
of facts before any progress whatever could be 
expected. 

Bearing in mind these facts, you will ob- 
serve that the miners’ case, condensed, con- 
sisted of four points:— 


(1) Failure of the operators to renew an 
agreement. 

(2) Day wage and contract rates adjust- 
ment. 

(3) Recognition of a local unit of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada. 

(4) The right to rent or build a hall for the 
purpose of holding meetings to conduct the 
business of their union. 

The operators, on the other hand, in their 
reply claim :— 


(1) That they were ready to renew an agree- 
ment with their respective employees, but not 
through the office of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada. 

(2) That they were willing to harmonize 
their rates, day and contract, with those paid 
in other immediately adjoining competitive 
fields which automatically involved a change 
of the method of payment with regard to con- 
tract rates which would introduce the screened 
coal method of payment and abolish the mine 
run method. 

(3) That they would not recognize as a 
party to their agreement a local unit of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. 

(4) That the right to rent or build a hall 
in Wayne was not a vital issue in the making 
of contracts because they had no objection to 
such meetings of their men provided these 
were not the source of disruptive influences 
from the outside. 


Failure to Renew an Agreement—The 
agreement referred to is one dated September 
24, 1925, to cover the period to March 31, 
1928, made between the Wayne Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada and the Wayne Coal 
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Operators’ Association. There was consider- 
able obscurity covering the significance of the 
names used as shown to be parties to this 
agreement. It was apparent to the Board 
that the name Wayne Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, as used in the agreement, was not 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada or any 
local unit of this body as it is constituted at 
this time. The Wayne Coal Operators, at the 
present time, have not an association as such, 
although at the time of the making of the 
agreement referred to, it is apparent that the 
operators collectively on one side negotiated 
with a committee of employees from the re- 
spective mines as the Wayne Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada. 

The attempt of the employees to have the 
agreement renewed was in the form of two 
registered letters signed by the Chairman and 
Secretary of a District Scale Committee com- 
posed of representatives from the Wayne and 
Drumheller locals of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada. These letters were ignored by the 
operators and not acknowledged. No further 
attempt was made by either side to bring 
about the renewal of this agreement or to 
make any other agreement for which in the 
opinion of the Board each party is equally 
responsible. 


Day Wage and Contract Rates Adjustment. 
—The companies in presenting the Midland 
Scale wages as their answer to the demands 
of their employees ‘contended that the Mid- 
land Coal Co. in Drumheller was a fair 
example of the type of competition that they 
were compelled to meet. This company had 
recently completed a renewal of agreement 
with the United Mine Workers’ Union of 
America representing its employees which 
will govern the rates of pay for a period of 
three years. This agreement is subject to a 
termination on the first day of April of any 
year at the request of either party by giving 
notice at least thirty days prior to this date. 
To put themselves in a position of equality 
with respect to rates for labourers and to 
stabilize conditions for a period of three 
years, that would enable them to secure 
business in the open market in competition 
with the Midland Coal Company, the Wayne 
Operators urged the acceptance of this agree- 
ment. This scale was claimed to be one of 
the highest, if not the highest scale of rates 
paid at any of the mines in Western Canada, 
especially in the Province of Alberta. 

Intense resentment during the earlier sittings 
of the Board was manifested on the part of 
the employees against the screen coal basis 
of payment. The men were alarmed and 
fearful of the effect of this change on 
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their earning power, and were unmistakably 
opposed to its introduction. On being given 
assurance by the operators that the new 
system was not designed in any way to reduce 
the wages of the men, a careful, critical and 
extended examination and comparison was 
made between the two systems. 

The proposed change involved a difference 
In the system of payment to the contract 
miner. It tended to check the careless miner 
or loader from producing an excessive amount 
of slack, resulting in the production of a 
larger percentage of the larger sized coal. 
Coal screened for larger size brings more 
money per ton to the Companies; therefore 
the operators looked upon the increase in 
larger coal as desirable. The miners, on the 
other hand, contended that the change would 
not produce a larger percentage of large coal 
and would result in a decrease in wages. The 
Board experienced a trying, monotonous, and 
difficult situation in endeavouring to evaluate 
the new system in terms of the old through 
a vast series of calculations made from 
various viewpoints. 

In order to make the calculations of the 
quantities and percentage of coal being mined 
at Wayne under one and one-half inches in 
size, it was necessary to secure from the 
operators a statement of their experience in 
this respect covering a period of one year, 
which was 16 per cent or 320 pounds per ton. 
It also became necessary to secure repre- 
sentative figures from each of the mines indi- 
cating the past experience of a representative 
number of men working on the mine run 
basis in both rooms and entries. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
arriving at a mutually satisfactory basis from 
which to make the necessary calculations. It 
then became necessary to translate these 
experience figures into their equation on the 
proposed scale, from which, considering all 
factors that entered into the general scale, 
there was shown to be but a few cents differ- 
ence per ton in either case, namely, 4-5 cents 
per ton in the case of entries and 2:97 cents 
in the case of rooms, or an approximate 
average of 4 cents per ton. 

This difference was against the miner under 
the new system but it did not take into 
account the possibility and probability of an 
average reduction among all the miners of the 
quantity of slack that would pass through a 
one and one-half inch screen, to less than 16 
per cent or 320 pounds per ton. If this were 
accomplished by careful mining, thus putting 
a premium upon good work, a man might earn 
more under the new basis than under the old. 
With a great deal of reluctance, however, and 
still with evidences of suspicion, the miners 
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indicated their willingness to accept the Mid- 
land Scale plus the 4 cents per ton which 
made up the difference as shown by the 
calculations. 


In the course of arriving at these figures, 
agreements were reached on many minor 
points involving adjustment of wages and 
clarifying definitions under the old agreement 
and which, at the time, was anticipated would 
be incorporated in the new agreement to be 
drawn before the Board. 


As for the day wages of outside and inside 
men, the “ Midland Scale” generally involved 
an increase over the rate in the old agreement, 
in practically all cases. This met the main 
demands of the men in their application but 
went further with the view to harmonizing the 
scale among all the classifications in and around 
the mine. 


Recognition—This question was given a 
preliminary survey on the first sitting of the 
Board jointly with Miners and Operators. On 
the one hand, the Operators showed that be- 
fore the old agreement had been in force 
three months a strike of some three weeks’ 
duration had occurred, generally conceded to 
have been caused by outside interference and 
influence, in which the I.W.W. participated. 
The men admitted how unfortunate the occur- 
rence was, and yet indicated that they them- 
selves had been the means of terminating it. 
This strike took place without notice of any 
kind, and lasted three weeks in the midst of 
the busiest season of the year. It was alleged 
by one of the operators, and not contradicted 
by the men, that, at the conclusion of this 
strike, a committee of three men, purporting 
to represent all the men at his mine, asked 
that the check off be abolished at his mine, 
to which he agreed and which became effect- 
ive at all the other mines. The Operators 
claimed that, since the three weeks’ strike, 
there had been more peace and quietness— 
smoother running and less loss of time—than 
ever before. The men contended that abuses 
had crept in, rates were autocratically re- 
duced, men were discriminated against more 
than could have been possible had they been 
effectively organized. These statements were 
warmly contested. 


In the midst of this discussion the Board 
experienced the first evidence of conciliation 
in that both sides mutually agreed to the set- 
ting up of a plan to effectually settle future 
disputes. This settlement scheme presupposed 
a union of some type which would constitute 
one of the parties to the working agreement 
it was anticipated would result from the 
efforts of the Board. By reference to pages 
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3, 4 and 5 of the old agreement, dated 24th 
September, 1925, the plan for settlement of 
disputes was changed to make provision for 
a Board of Reference as the third step in the 
settlement of a dispute in which there would 
be 

“Three men to be elected by the employees 
working in the mine affected by the dispute, 
such representatives to be active employees 
of the Wayne mines. Operators to elect from 
among themselves three men actively engaged 
in the management of the Wayne mines.” 

Following this understanding 1t soon became 
apparent that no further progress could ‘be 
made an tthe matter of recognition of the 
Union. It was, therefore, agreed to examine 
the other phases of the dispute with the hope 
of discovering factors which would be suffi- 
ciently mutually desired to enable a com- 
promise to be reached on the question of the 
Union. ; 


A Union Meeting Place. This was so in- 
timately associated with the previous dis- 
cussion that no progress could be made until 
the matter of the Union had been settled. It 
was pointed out by the Operators that, after 
the strike referred to above, during which a 
representative of a foreign organization par- 
ticipated, it was decided, in order to prevent 
such reoccurrences, to withhold the use of any 
building under their control for similar or any 
other Union purposes. 

With many minor adjustments having been 
assented to by both sides, and with the feel- 
ings of both parties materially better, the 
situation finally resolved itself as follows: 


(a) The men (composed of committee 
first mentioned) were prepared to accept the 
new scale of wages, and therefore the screened 
coal basis similar in general to Midland agree- 
ment provided that 4 cents per ton were 
added to the contract rates for entries and 
rooms. 


(b) Complete and full recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. 


(c) Satisfactory arrangements concerning 
the use of a building for purpose of holding 
meetings. 

After adjournment from 6.30 p.m. to 9.30 
p-m., during which the operators gave con- 
sideration to the problem at this status, they 
read their answer as follows: 


“Tn the light of the opinions expressed this 
afternoon, it would appear that any com- 
promise would be accepted with reluctance, if 
at all, and it is the operators’ desire that any 
contract made should be entered into whole- 
heartedly by both parties, therefore the opcr- 
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ators have agreed to concede to the men’s 
demands with regard to rates, making room 
coal 82 cents and entry coal $1.03 per ton. 
We are strongly of the opinion that this 
system will result in a lower percentage of 
slack, despite the opinion of some of the men 
to the contrary.” 


“With regard to the Union, in view of the 
experience of the past, we have nothing fur- 
ther to add than has been expressed by the 
representatives of the employers to-day.” 
This disposed of all the details in the proposed 
agreement but left open the designation of 
the parties, the men still contending for the 
name of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
as a party to the agreement. 


A three hours discussion ensued, partici- 
pated in by all members of the Board striving 
for conciliation. The spokesmen for the men 
made sound, stirring and patriotic appeals for 
the “ Canadian ” Union. The operators grimly 
replied that the name was worthy, but they 
could not recognize the stability of the or- 
garization nor its ability to carry out an agree- 
ment. Both parties made eloquent pleas and 
progress was undoubtedly being made until ex- 
ception was made to a remark of the Presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
which caused the spokesman for the operators 
to reply that when no concession whatever 
would be made on this point the negotiations 
must end and all agreements arrived at during 
the sittings of the Board withdrawn as a re- 
sult of which any future negotiations must be 
entered into without prejudice. 


The Board pressed for a statement from the 
operators as to the extreme limit it would be 
possible to have them go in this matter. In 
reply they stated that they would not sign 
or enter into an agreement with the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada as such but that 
they were not adverse to any affiliation their 
employees might have with this organization. 
They would offer mo objection to their em- 
ployees being members of this Union. They 
would agree to handing the check off dues to 
any one of their employees in the respective 
mines, which dues might be disposed of in 
any way the men desired. They would seek 
to arrange for a suitable hall for meeting pur- 
poses so long as such meetings were legiti- 
mately confined to the use of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union of Canada. This impressed the 
men and a compromise seemed imminent. At 
this point the President of the Mine Workers’ 
Union still pressed for recognition of his Union 
in the terms of the agreements. 

The Board then asked if either party had 
anything to suggest or offer that had the 
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slightest or remotest hope of an ultimate 
agreement. The reply was emphatically 
negative. 

Before final adjournment the Board pressed 
upon the parties the significance of their fail- 
ure to agree. It was stressed that agreement 
must be eventually made and the parties were 
pleaded with not to break off negotiations 
with so much accomplished in the way of get- 
together and with one point standing out in 
such prominence as an insuperable barrier. 
The Board proposed to the operators that they 
make a short term agreement with the Union 
to test its ability to carry out the terms of 
the agreement. Failing in this the final sug- 
gestion made by the Board was to the effect 
that agreements be made between the sepa- 
rate mines and its employees affiliating with 
the Union of their choice without official 
recognition by the operators. This suggestion 
was made with the view to having the men 
prove the bona fides of their contention that 
Union was in the best interests of all parties, 
after which there would be no difficulty in 
securing official recognition in subsequent 
agreements. 

The Chairman then announced that if any 
idea occurred that offered a solution, the 
Board, at the request of either party, would 
reconvene at ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing, it having been agreed by the operators 
that they would allow the former negotiations 
to stand. 

No further possibility of agreement appeared 
to the Board which concluded its sittings at 
eleven o’clock the following morning. 


Recommendations. — 


1. That the conclusions mutually arrived at 
during the investigation be the basis of the 
new agreement. 


2. That the parties to each agreement be a 
local union at each mine and the management 
of the mine and that dues be checked off and 
turned over to the respective secretaries of the 
local unions. 


3. That the duration of the agreements be 
for one year with the view to giving either 
party the opportunity of considering their 
respective attitudes towards the recognition 
of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. 


4, That, in the drafting of agreements, pro- 
vision be made for the settlement of disputes 
that cannot be disposed of by the local com- 
mittee and the management, by instituting 
a Board of Reference, such Board to consist 
of three men selected by the employees of the 
mine affected by the dispute, such representa- 
tives to be active employees of the Wayne 
mines and three men selected by the operators 
from among themselves such to be actively 
engaged in the management of Wayne Mines. 

5. That it is the opinion of the Board that 
the men should have a strong union organiza- 
tion, which would be recognized by the opera- 
tors. This Union should protect the interests 
of the men and help to stabilize the industry 
of which they are a part. 

6. That the operators withdraw their objec- 
tion to the men securing a suitable meeting 
plaee for the purpose of conducting the legiti- 
mate business of their Union. 


All of which is respectively submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. G. Carpenter, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman McDonatp, 
Representing the Employees. 


(Sgd.) Gro. H. Eaton, 
Representing the Companies. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Quebec Railway, Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Limited, and Certain of Its Employees 


The Minister received on July 28 the find- 
ings of the Board of Conciliation and investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Quebec Railway, Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Limited, and certain of its 
employees being clerks, freight handlers, yard- 
masters and telephone operators, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. Twenty-four employees were stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
related to (1) the alleged dismissal of three 
employees on account of membership in a 
labour union, and (2) the request of the em- 
ployees for an agreement covering wages and 
working conditions. The personnel of the 


board was as follows: Mr. Orville S. Tyn- 
dale, K.C., of Quebec, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other board 
members; Messrs. Paul Taschereau, of Quebec, 
and Norman §. Dowd, of Ottawa, Ontario, the 
employer’s and employees’ nominees, respec- 
tively. The report of the board was signed by 
all three members, the employees’ nominee 
dissenting, however, on the conclusion reached 
with respect to the dismissal of three em- 
ployees, and the company’s nominee dissenting 
on the recommendation made concerning the 
execution of an agreement and schedule. The 
text of the report follows. 
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Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and re differences between the Que- 
bec Railway, Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Limited, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being clerks, freight handlers, 
yardmasters and telephone operators, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir,— 

Pursuant to the appointments made and the 
instructions received with respect to the 
above noted subject, the Board has met 
on several ocasions, and the undersigned have 
the honour to report as follows:— 


The Board was appointed upon the applica- 
tion of the Brotherhood, which described the 
nature and cause of the dispute and the de- 
mands made as follows:— 


“Dismissal of three employees, viz: Mar- 
guerite Lebel, Joseph Sirois and A. Lemieux, 
on account of membership in a labour union. 
Request by the employees for an agreement 
governing wages and working conditions as 
per attached exhibit.” | 

The first session of the Board was held in 
Quebec on June 13, 1928. The proceedings at 
that session may be summarized as follows:— 


Mr. Mclean, the secretary of the Brother- 
hood, submitted the three following points: 


(a) The Brotherhood’s right to be recog- 
nized by the company; 


(b) The right to have the agreement an- 
nexed to the application and covering rules 
and rates paid to certain classes of employees 
executed; and 


(c) The right of the three dismissed em- 
ployees to be reinstated without loss of 
seniority. 

Mr. McLean then proceeded to give an out- 
line of what occurred before and what Jed up 
to the dismissal of the employees. In June, 
1927, the three employees, whose names were 
specially mentioned in the application, and 
others, applied for membership in and were 
accepted by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. In August, 1927, an ap- 
plication on behalf of the associated em- 
ployees was made to the company for a con- 
ference in order to discuss rates of pay and 
working conditions generally. The applica- 
tion was granted in so far as certain of the 
employees were concerned, but the three em- 
ployees in question and others occupying posts 


considered by the company to be of a more 
or less confidential character were excluded. 


On August 25, Mr. Boucher, describing him- 
self as “Secretary, Joint Committee,” wrote 
to Mr. J. A. Cote, superintendent of the com- 
pany, enclosing copy of a letter upon which 
appeared five typographed reproductions of 
signatures, requesting the superintendent to 
fix a date for a conference with the committee, 
composed apparently of those whose names 
were affixed to the letter. The covering let- 
ter of Mr. Boucher pointed out that the cleri- 
cal forces and shed employees had to the ex- 
tent of 99 per cent joined the ranks of the 
Brotherhood, and that the Federate Commit- 
tee had chosen him, Boucher, as their secre- 
tary, to deal with matters concerning future 
relationship with the company regarding work- 
ing conditions and wages. 


On November 2, 1927, a conference was held 
between the representatives of the company 
and the trainmen’s organizations, but the 
clerical employees were excluded. Mr. 
Boucher, the secretary of the latter, wrote to 
Mr. Tanguay, the general manager of the 
company, on November 2, 1927, pointing out 
‘that the clerks of the Quebec Railway, Mont- 
morency Division, had been refused the right 
to meet the company as a body and asked for 
an appointment in the future. To this letter 
a reply was sent by the Superintendent, Mr. 
J. A. Cété, on the same date, expressing sur- 
prise at the receipt of the letter just referred 
+o and informing Boucher that the delegates 
of that particular group would not be allowed 
to attend the meeting arranged with the 
trainmen’s organizations. A further letter was 
sent the next day by the general manager to 
Mr. Boucher, pointing out, in reply to the let- 
ter of November 2, that no injustice had been 
intended and that if any one had a grievance 
he should take the matter up individually 
with the superintendent. 


On or about December 22, a proposed agree- 
ment in the form of the one attached to the 
application was submitted to the company, 
but no action was taken thereon, so far at 
least as the employees’ organization was con- 
cerned, but several clerical employees were 
granted increases individually in January, 
1928. 

(The correspondence above referred to has 
been produced as Exhibit P. 2.) 

On or about April 20, 1928, Miss Lebel, 
Joseph Sirois and Andre Lemieux were all 
three dismissed because they refused to obey 
the instructions given by the superintendent 
to relinquish their membership in the Cana- 
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dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. It 
seems to be admitted by both parties that the 
employees in question had previously been 
warned that if they did not so relinquish their 
membership they would be dismissed. 

The company was represented by its gen- 
eral manager, Joseph Eugene Tanguay, and 
J. A. Coté, its superintendent. The company’s 
contentions were‘as follows:— 


The company refuses to admit the right of 
employees holding confidential or semi-confi- 
dential positions to belong to the same union 
as the other classes of employees of the com- 
pany, and indeed, to belong to any union at 
all. It was suggested that some or all of the 
three employees in question had imparted in- 
formation obtained by them in their capacity 
of employees, but the company frankly ad- 
mitted that this was not the ground for dis- 
missal, which was solely the refusal of the 
three employees in question to give up their 
membership in the Brotherhood as they had 
been instructed to do. 

So far as the agreement covering wages and 
other working conditions is concerned, the 
parties had an informal discussion during the 
luncheon adjournment, and agreed to meet 
again with a view to arriving at some com- 
mon ground, so that the sole points remain- 
ing for decision by the Board appeared to be 
the following :— 


1. Was the company justified in dismissing 
the employees for the reasons stated? 

2. If not, should a recommendation be made 
that the three employees in question be rein- 
stated? 

The Board, of course, endeavoured to bring 
about a compromise on these two points, but 
the company’s attitude was apparently very 
firm and its general manager stated most defi- 
nitely that they would not tolerate member- 
ship in any union on the part of their confi- 
dential or semi-confidential employees, and 
under no circumstances would the three em- 
ployees be reinstated. 

The following Exhibits were produced by 
the applicant :— 


P. 1 Orders in Council P.C. 1743 and P.C. 80, 
‘dated respectively July 11, 1918, and May 1, 
1919. | 
P. 2 Copies of correspondence above re- 
ferred to. 

P. 3 Pamphlet entitled “A Message of 
Liberalism ” incorporating resolutions adopted 
at the convention of the Liberal Party held 
in Ottawa on the 5th, 6th and 7th of August, 
1919. 


P. 4 Clipping from the newspaper “ Western 
Producer” reproducing text of resolutions 
passed at a Conservative Convention in Octo- 
ber, 1927. 


P. 5 Bulletin No. 5 of the Department of 
Labour issued as a supplement to the “Labour 
Gazette,” February, 1922, entitled “Canada and 
the International Labour Conference.” 


P. 6 Copy of Agreement between shop em- 
ployees and the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company. 

P. 7 Booklet issued by the King’s Printer, 
1919, containing the report of the National 
Industrial Conference held at Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 15 to 20, 1919. 


P. 8 Schedule of rules governing working 
conditions as between the Canadian National 
Railways Central Region and the clerks and 
other classes of employees therein described. 


P. 9 Copy of Constitution and By-laws of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. 


In addition to these Exhibits, Mr. McLean 
submitted a written brief setting forth the 
Brotherhood’s contentions. 


The meeting above referred to took place 
a few days after the first Session, but as no 
agreement was reached, another Session of 
the Board was held in Quebec on the 29th 
June. The proceedings at this second Session 
were, in brief, as follows:— 


Mr. Tanguay was first called upon and 
asked to explain the result of the meeting. He 
said that he had met the Committee about 
a week previously with Mr. Cété, and had 
told the Committee: 


1. That the company could not reinstate 
the three employees in question, but might 
consider the re-engagement of two of them, 
namely Miss Lebel and Sirois, if an opening 
should occur in the future. He would not 
undertake to re-engage Lemieux because his 
services had not been satisfactory. The re- 
fusal to reinstate was based, first on the 
ground that he considered the company was 
justified in dismissing them for having per- 
sisted in remaining members of the Brother- 
hood after they had been warned to relinquish 
their membership on pain of dismissal, and 
secondly on the ground that it would be un- 
fair to the substitutes who had been engaged. 


2. So far as the schedule of agreement was 
concerned, Mr. Tanguay told the Committee 
that he was not prepared to agree to such a 
schedule until the company had replaced cer- 
tain of the employees who were unsatisfactory 
and incompetent. Furthermore it was in- 
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tended to transfer some of the employees in 
question to the head office, and lastly he did 
not consider a schedule was necessary for 
such a small group of employees. 

In answer to the Board, Mr. Tanguay 
stated that the total number of employees in 
Montmorency Division was from 200 to 250, 
of whom approximately 30 were engaged in 
clerical work. Mr. Tanguay produced as Ex- 
hibit R. 1 a list of all the clerical employees 
of the Montmorency Division. 

Mr. Tanguay again reiterated his contention 
that the three employees who were dismissed 
occupied confidential positions, and accord- 
ingly, in any event, should not be allowed to 
belong to any union. He stated that Miss 
Lebel, besides being a telephone operator, was 
a stenographer and assistant-secretary replac- 
ing Miss Lane at times. Referring again to 
the meeting of the Committee, Mr. Tanguay 
stated that the Committee (Messrs. Boucher 
and Trudel) admitted having told Mr. Cote, 
the Superintendent, that they and the other 
employees had been satisfied with the in- 
creases in salary granted in January, 1928. 
Mr. Tanguay then told them that if anything 
was unsatisfactory and if they desired any 
change to speak to Mr. Coté, and if they got 
no satisfaction from Mr. Coté to refer to Mr. 
Tanguay himself. 

During this part of the Session, Mr. Mosher, 
the President of the Brotherhood, and Mr. 
Bolduc, a local representative, were: present ; 
but in view of Mr. Tanguay’s report of what 
took place when the Committee met him and 
Mr. Cété, it was decided to hear Messrs. 
Boucher and Trudel. The Board accordingly 
adjourned to the afternoon when Messrs. 
Boucher and Trudel were present. Mr. Tan- 
euay then repeated his statement as to what 
had occurred at the meeting, and Mr. Boucher 
was called upon to give his version. He 
stated that Mr. Tanguay’s report was in sub- 
stance correct, but that he (Boucher) had not 
intended to say that all the employees were 
satisfied with the increase given in January, 
but rather that they were surprised and 
pleased because the increases were greater 
than they had expected. He added that if 
the Committee had been received in the first 
place, namely last summer or last fall, the 
trouble which has arisen might have been 
avoided. 

In answer to the Board he said that the 
employees had not spoken to the company’s 
officials before joining the Brotherhood but 
on the other hand they had not been aware 
until January or February, 1928, that the 
company did not want the clerical employees 
to join. At this point the Board requested 


Mr. Boucher to explain the grounds of com- 
plaint against present conditions, which he 
enumerated as follows: 


1. The hours of work for ticket agents are 
too long; 

2. Even with the increase given in January, 
1928, the salaries of most of the employees 
are still inadequate; 

3. In the shed there is work for five men, 
and frequently four men have to do the work 
without extra remuneration ; 

4. There is no day of rest given to ticket 
agents or express clerks, and they receive no 
extra pay for Sunday work; 

5. The employees are not informed in time 
as to whether or not they are to be given 
their freedom on legal holidays, sometimes 
receiving word only the previous evening; 

6. No investigation is held before an em- 
ployee is dismissed for alleged cause, Mr. 
Boucher suggested that an employee charged 
with neglect, misconduct or any other ground 
for dismissal should be entitled to have a rep- 
resentative of the Employees’ Committee as- 
sist him in making his case before the rep- 
resentative of the company. 


7. The conditions of work,. salaries, etc., 
should be set forth in an agreement. 
Upon all these grounds Mr. Trudel, the 


other representative of the Committee, agreed. 
Mr. Tanguay called upon to reply to these 
various grounds of complaint stated as fol- 
lows: 


1. This point was only brought to Mr. Tan- 
guay’s attention a few days ago and he stated 
that some changes could be arranged. 

2. The employees are paid as well as the 
Company can afford and perhaps better than 
the financial situation of the Company Jjusti- 
fies. 

3. Mr. Tanguay never heard any complaint 
in this connection and would ask Mr. Coté to 
answer. 

4. This point Mr. Tanguay considered to 
be a matter of discussion and perhaps some 
arrangement would be arrived at. Mr. 
Mosher intervening, stated that it was the 
general practice in all railways to give ticket 
agents at least one day’s rest out of seven 
and that if owing to special conditions such 
day’s rest could not be given the employee 
concerned received extra pay for what would 
otherwise have been his day of rest. 

5. Mr. Tanguay promised that this would 
be attended to and he also stated that it was 
the Company’s policy to give to every em- 
ployee working on a monthly basis, and who 
had been in the Company’s employ a year 
or more, two weeks’ holidays with pay. 
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6. Mr. Tanguay did not consider any such 
arrangement necessary as he thought a per- 
sonal interview between the employees in 
question and the Superintendent or Manager 
should be sufficient. In this connection Mr. 
Mosher drew the attention of the Board to 
Article 4 of the Schedule of the C.N.R. 
Central Region produced as P. 8. 

Owing to Mr. Coté’s absence it was ar- 
ranged that he should submit in writing a 
statement of what took place at the Meeting 
of the Committee and any other points which 
he cared to put forward. 

Mr. Mosher submitted to the Board that 
the reinstatement of the three employees in 
question was considered by the Brotherhood 
of vital importance as a question of principle. 

The Board then called upon Mr. Tanguay 
to say how far he would be prepared to go 
towards an agreement. His position was ex- 
plained by him, as follows: 


1. The Company would be willing to deal 
with an Employees’ Committee for the ad- 
justment of such points as might arise, but 
it is not at present prepared to put the re- 
sults of any adjustment which might be 
arrived at in the form of an agreement. 

2. The Company does not object in prin- 
ciple to its clerical employees joining a 
union or Brotherhood, provided that this 
right be restricted to those who do not occupy 
positions of trust or confidence. 

Under date of July 12, the Superintendent, 
Mr. Coté, submitted a written statement, 
reading as follows:— 


“Further to my letter of the 9th inst., in 
connection with our Quebec Ticket and 
Freight Clerks’ case, now before the Board 
of Conciliation, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing facts in answer to two of Mr. Boucher’s 
complaints against present conditions. 

“Ist. To his claim that the hours of work 
for ticket Agents are too long, I wish to state 
that the 9 hour day prevails for them as well 
as in all departments of the Montmorency 
Division, except the general offices, and that 
Ticket Offices are open as follows:— 


“Week Days, except Saturdays 
5.15 A.M. to 7.45 P.M. 1 Agent on duty 
4.00 P.M. to 6.17 P.M. 2 Agents on duty 
Total hours 16.47 or 8.23 each. 


“Saturdays 
5.15 A.M. to 11.00 P.M. 1 Agent on duty 
4.00 P.M. to 6.17 P.M. 2 Agents on duty 
Total hours 20, One Agent on hand during 
9 hours and the other during 11 hours,—latter 
being paid 2 hours extra. 


“Sundays 

5.45 A.M. to 11.00 P.M. 1 Agent on duty 
at the time 

Total hours 17.15, each man is paid 9 hours. 

“2nd. As to the claim that ‘there is work 
in the shed for 5 men, and that frequently 
4 men have to do the work, without extra 
remuneration.” I wish to report as follows:— 

“Up to December, 1926, there were 4 men 
employed in the freight shed, but owing to 
increase in traffic, and as our way freight 
train was then leaving Quebec at 1.00 p.m., 
we engaged an extra man, but since this 
Spring merchandise received at the shed up 
to 3.00 p.m. is only forwarded the next day, 
so that employees have the whole day for 
loading in cars, instead of up to 11.30 a.m., 
as in the past. We still carry a crew of 5 
men, but occasionally one of the employees, 
who is also a brakeman, is called out as a 
spare for train service, and that leaves 4 men 
in the shed, but even with that, they each 
have two or three hours during the day, with 
scarcely any work, and their complaint in this 
case, is far from being justified, and an in- 
vestigation in this case, would confirm our 
contention. 

“As to what took place at the meeting of 
the Employees’ Committee, in the General 
Manager’s office, I have nothing further to 
add to Mr. J. E. Tanguay’s report to the 
Board.” 

It was suggested by the member of the 
Board appointed on the recommendation of 
the Brotherhood, Rev. Norman 8. Dowd, that 
it might be advisable, with a view to reaching 
a compromise, to communicate with the 
Board of Directors of the Company. The 
Chairman of the Board explained the situa- 
tion verbally to the President of the Company 
and was advised by the latter that he 
approved of the stand taken by the General 
Manager, more particularly with respect to 
membership in the Brotherhood, or in any 
Union of the confidential employees of the 
Company. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. 
Coté was requested to submit in writing a 
description of the duties of the three 
employees concerned. In compliance with 
this request, Mr. Coté submitted the follow- 
ing — . 


“Complying with your request, I wish to 
state, that the three employees who were 
dismissed, viz:—Miss LeBel, Messrs. J. Sirois 
and A. Lemieux, occupied the following posi- 
tions :— 

“Miss LeBel was employed as a Telephone 
Operator, and besides her duties as such, she 
was also very often called upon to type 
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letters for me, and make copies of earning 
reports, etc., from the Audit Office, whenever 
the regular Stenographer was absent through 
illness or holidays. 


“Both Sirois and Lemieux were employed in 
the Auditor’s Office, and as such were called 
upon to verify tickets sold by Ticket Agents, 
also to help the Auditor when preparing for 
an audition of these Ticket Agents, they had 
access to the books in the Auditor’s Office, 
and their positions were considered as confi- 
dential ones.” 

It was consequently decided to hold a final 
Session of the Board for deliberation, which 
took place at Montreal on the 25th July, 1928. 


After reviewing the whole situation, the 
following conclusions were arrived at:— 


1. Dismissal of the three employees :— 


The Member of the Board appointed on 
the recommendation of the Employees con- 
sidered that, in view of the dual capacity in 
which Miss LeBel was employed, she could 
properly be excluded from any agreement 
which might be executed between the Com- 
pany and the representatives of the employees 
as such with regard to wages and other con- 
ditions of work. The other two Members of 
the Board were of the opinion that the Com- 
pany, in view of the confidential nature of 
Miss LeBel’s employment, was entitled to 
dismiss her on account of her refusal to 
relinquish membership in the Union after 
having been warned that such refusal would 
result in her discharge. In view, however, of 
the length of her service with the Company 
it was recommended that the General 
Manager give effect as soon as possible to his 
declaration before the Board that Miss LeBel 
would be re-engaged if a suitable opening 
occurred. 


The foregoing applies equally to Joseph 
Sirois and to A. Lemieux, save with respect 
to the latter that no recommendation as to 
re-engagement is made, because the General 
Manager stated that his services were unsat- 
isfactory and that he would have been dis- 
missed In any event. 


2. Execution of an agreement and schedule: 


The Member of the Board appointed on the 
recommendation of the Company did not con- 
sider it advisable to recommend the execution 
of such an agreement, because,— 


(1) Such an agreement would cover only 
a small group of the clerical employees of 
the Company while the majority of such 
employees belonging to the head office would 
be excluded; 
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(2) Because the number of employees 
covered, if the confidential employees were 
excluded, would be so small as to make such 
an agreement unnecessary. 

(3) It would involve the necessity on the 
part of the Company of dealing with an 
additional labour organization. 

In these circumstances, while admitting the 
theoretical right of employees to belong to a 
Union, the Member referred to considered it 
would be unfair to ask the Company to deal 
with the several distinct labour organizations. 

The other two Members of the Board recom- 
mend that the Company should meet the Com- 
mittee of the employees in question with a 
view to negotiating an agreement covering 
wages and other working conditions, subject 
to the exclusion of employees considered as 
occupying confidential positions. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Monrreat, July 25, 1928. 


(Sed.) O. S. TYNDALE, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) Pavut TASCHEREAU, 

Member. 
(S¢d.) Norman 8, Down, 

Member. 





A five-day week during the next six months 
has been established by the Macfadden 
Publications of New York, applying to its 
five hundred employees in the _ general 
offices of the corporation. The plan took 
effect. April 21 and will run continuously up to 
October 21, 1928. This extra time for recre- 
ational activities will release the employees 
for the enjoyment of a full Saturday-Sunday 
week-end, and is expected that it will be 
reflected in increased efficiency throughout the 
entire year. 

The Macfadden Publications are one of the 
pioneers in adopting this plan. The five-day 
week is at present attracting the attention of 
business men, economists and labour authori- 
ties as a solution to the unemployment 
problem. Mr. Ford recently wrote in this 
connection:—“If we should come to a five- 
day week in this country, the result would 
be very beneficial to industry and commerce. 
In the first place, the people who enjoyed a 
five-day week would consume more goods. 
Leisure time is a period of consumption and 
of the use of the various utilities which are 
not employed when the community is at 
work. People who have more leisure must 
have more clothes. They must have a greater 
variety of food. They must have more trans- 
portation facilities: They, naturally, must 
have more service of various kinds.” 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


es new decisions, and an interpretation 
of an earlier decision, were recently 
given by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. This Board was estab- 
lished by a voluntary agreement concluded in 
1918 between the various railway companies 
and certain of the railway labour organiza- 
tions, its original purpose being to secure 
uninterrupted service on the railways during 
the continuance of the war. The Board 
consists of six representatives of labour, one 
for each of the following railway brother- 
hoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
. way Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Order cf Telegraphers, and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 
Harlier decisions were outlined in the Lanour 
GazettE, April, 1928, and in previous issues. 
The third report of the proceedings of the 
Board covering the decisions rendered from 
October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, was 
issued as a supplement to the issue of 
November, 1927. 


Supplement to Case No. 273.—Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Com- 
mission and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Order of Railway Condue- 
tors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen. 


This case was reported in the Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1926, page 759. It concerned 
the interpretation of certain articles in the 
Engineers’ and Trainmen’s schedules. At the 
first hearing the Board recommended further 
conferences between the parties, and confer- 
ences were held accordingly. The parties 
however failed to agree as to what constituted 
a “stop to set out or pick up a car or cars” and 
“switching en route.” The Bé@ard ruled that 
either stops or switches, but not both, may 
be counted at the same station. “At a station 
where one or more cars are set off on, or 
lifted from one or more sidings, without 
switching out other cars in order to pllace 
or lift these cars, the service counts as a stop 
without any count for switches.” 


Case No. 322.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A regularly assigned way-freight crew was 
available for duty, the line being clear, but 
it was not used. The employees contended 


that they were entitled to the guarantee 
provided in Article H, providing that “regu- 
larly assigned way-freight, wreck, work, or 
construction trainmen who are ready for 
service the entire month, and who do not 
lay off of their own accord, will be guaranteed 
not less than 100 miles or eight hours for each 
calendar working day exclusive of overtime. 
.... Tf through Act ‘of’ Providence ati4s 
impossible to perform regular service, guar- 
antee does not apply.” The Railway con- 
tended that as the run was cancelled in con- 
sequence of a severe snow-storm the proviso 
contained in Article H as to an Act of 
Providence, applied. in this case. The Board 
sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 323.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case, like the last, was concerned with 
the application of the guarantee rule in 
assigned service (Article H). A third brake- 
man was used for three days each week in 
a turn-around way-freight service of 27 miles 
each way, the railway paying this man only 
for the days on which he was used. The 
employees claimed that he was entitled to 
the guarantee. The Railway contended that 
the third man was not regularly assigned to 
the crew and that Article H did not apply 
to his case, and therefore that it should not 
be required to pay for days when the third 
brakeman was not used. 

The Board did not sustain the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 324.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (western region) and Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


A conductor was dismissed from service on 
a charge of having misappropriated the 
company’s funds. Some weeks later the 
conductors’ general committee asked that the 
accused man should be confronted with his 
accusers in conformity with Rule 42, Article 
5 of the Conductors’ schedule, which reads 
in part as follows—‘When a charge is laid 
against a conductor, said conductor may have 
the privilege, if desired, of meeting party or 
parties making the charge face to face, in the 
presence of an officer of the Company.” 

The Railway contended that an investiga- 
tion had been held in the regular manner in 
presence of the accused and a representative 
of the conductors’ organization, who had made 
no request that the parties making the charge 
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should be brought in. The Board’s decision 
was as follows:—‘The rule requires that 
employees charged with an offence involving 
discipline or dismissal may, if they desire, 
meet the party or parties making the charge 
at the investigation of the charge, or at the 
hearing of an appeal in the matter, if appeal 
proceedings are taken as provided for in the 
rule.” 


Case No. 325.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (western region) and Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose as to the payment of 
back-time to the crew on a passenger run in 
British Columbia. The crew came on duty 
15 minutes before the departure time of the 
train, and they were paid for 10 minutes of 
this time, during which they were in the 
habit of bringing the train off a siding to the 
station. This arrangement was in effect for 
some years, and no question of payment for 
the extra five minutes was raised until 
January, 1927, when the Company agreed to 
retroactive payment for one year. ‘The 
employees admitted that they were being paid 
at the present time for the full 15 minutes, 
and that the Company had agreed to pay back 
time for a period of 12 months, but they con- 
tended that back time should be paid for the 
entire time that the assignment was on, and 
for which the crews had not been paid. The 
Company contended that, notwithstanding 
that their officers in British Columbia had 
allowed payment for the full 15 minutes, yet 
this payment was not in accordance with 
the schedules, which provide (Conductors’ 
Schedule, Article 1, Clause C) that conductors 
required to be on duty 15 minutes or less 
prior to the time a train is ordered to start, 
“shall not be paid initial terminal detention 
for the first 15 minutes after the time required 
to report for duty.” 

The request of the employees for payment 
of back time for the entire period of the 
assignment was not sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 327.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (western region) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor submitted a claim for pay- 
ment for the time for which he was held 
out of service owing to his alleged responsi- 
bility for a 45 minutes’ delay to a passenger 
extra. On that occasion he was running a 
freight extra on a special trip, and delayed 
the passenger extra, on which the Assistant 
Superintendent was travelling. On arriving 
at his destination, followed by the passenger 


extra, the Assistant Superintendent informed 
him that he was held out of service for 
investigation as he had not used good judg- 
ment in causing delay to a passenger train. 
The investigation could not be held for two 
days, the conductor having gone away, but 
the conductor was allowed to resume duty, no 
discipline being administered. The employees 
contended that he lost two round trips on 
his car by being taken out of service by the 
Assistant Superintendent, and claimed that he 
should be paid for the miles lost. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
as to the payment for one round trip, but as 
he had lost the second trip through being 
absent, the claim for payment for that trip 
was denied. 


Case No. 328.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (western region) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


Clause G,. Article 1 of the Trainmen’s 
schedule provides that “when second brake- 
man is used on account of train having eight 
ears or more he will go through to passenger 
terminal, except when train is reduced to less 
than eight cars, he may be returned in service 
from meeting point on first passenger train.” 

In this case a second brakeman was used 
for a passenger train with eight cars, but when 
one car was taken off he was let off the train 
and returend to the starting point by a freight 
train. The trainman contended that he should 
have gone through to the meeting point with 
the first passenger train and been taken back 
by passenger train, and he claimed for through 
freight rate to the meeting point referred to, 
and for “dead heading’ home by passenger 
train. The Company contended that Clause 
G was framed to ensure that an extra brake- 
man, no longer required, should be returned 
promptly to his home. The Board declared 
that the intent of the rule in question was 
to serve the best interests of both parties. 
In this case it was found that, it being Sunday, 
no passenger train was running towards the 
home point, and the man was therefore 
returned with the least possible delay, that is, 
by freight. It was decided that the Com- 
pany’s action was justified. 


Case No. 329.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (central region) and Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


The work of a section gang in Mount Royal 
Tunnel was interrupted by frequent trains and 
the working hours were therefore changed 
from day to night time, 10 p.m. to 7 a.m., with 
one hour for meals. The employees claimed 
that the differential rate as between day and 
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night rates of two cents per hour for section- 
men and 5 cents per hour for section foremen, 
as approved by the Board’s decision in Case 
No. 250 Lasour Gazerre, August, 1925, page 
766), should be continued in the present case. 
The Company contended that the arrange- 
ment sanctioned by Case No. 250 was prior 
to the negotiations of January, 1927, when 
additional payment was not claimed by the 
men’s committee. The Company therefore 
maintained that the agreement permitted the 
assignment of night shifts at pro rata rates. 
The Board decided that there was no rule 
in the agreement providing for a differentia 
between night and day work. 


Case No. 330—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic region) and Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 


The position of a third section man had 
been awarded to the claimant in this case. 
After his appointment he did not report for 
duty, and three weeks later the position 
became non-existent on a reduction of forces. 
Later, when a temporary vacancy occurred, 
another workman was taken on as extra- 
section man. When the claimant heard that 
a Junior man was taken on he applied for the 


position, but was refused. He claimed that 
as senior in service he should have had the 
position. 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employee. 


Case No. 331.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic region) and Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 


A section man was laid off when track 
forces were reduced and he applied for a 
position held by a junior employee, which 
was given to him after an interval of about 
three months. He claimed payment for the 
time he was held out of service. The Com- 
pany contended that the claimant had not 
applied for the position when it became 
vacant, and that he had not been regarded 
aS a permanent man. However they had 
given him the position when it was found that 
the maintenance of way organization con- 
sidered he was entitled to it. 

The claim of the employee was sustained 
by the Board to the extent of authorizing 
payment for 50 per cent of the time the 
employee was kept out of the position, less 
any remuneration earned up to the time he 
was given the position. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during July was 
eighteen as compared with twenty-two the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was greater than during July, 1927, being 
23,793 working days as compared with 12,585 
working days during the same month last 
year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes |, involved days 
PIULY OR UaStere mer ae 18 2,449 23,793 
*Funeh1928 N10)... ios 22 3,150 25,000 
Wl VignilO tne eters a 15 By oby 12,585 





*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stat- 
istical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eleven disputes, involving 2,154 workpeople, 
were carried over from June, and seven dis- 
putes commenced during July. Eight of the 
disputes commencing prior to July terminated 
during the month as did four of the disputes 
commencing during July. At the end of July, 
therefore, there were on record six strikes and 
lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; sheet metal 
workers, Kingston, Ont.; hat factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont.; and shingle sawyers, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, June 30, 
1926; electrotypers at Toronto, Ont., Decem- 
ber 20, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 
5, 1927; bakers, Montreal, May 1, 1927; stone- 
cutters, Montreal, June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927; 
coal miners, River Hebert, N.S., February 1, 
1928, and Printing compositors, pressmen and 
bookbinders at Hamilton, Ont., June 1, 1928. 
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During July information was received as to 
two minor disputes (causing less than ten 
days time loss). One of these, a dispute of 
teamsters in Vancouver, B.C., occurred in 
June, but the information was not received 
in the Department in time for inclusion in the 
July issue of the Lasour Gazette. The work- 
ers concerned in this dispute ceased work on 
June 25, 1928, to secure higher wages and 
changes in working conditions, and work was 
resumed the same day. The union reports 
that prior to the strike wages were 35 cents 
per hour, ten hours per day, and that after the 
dispute wages were increased to 50 cents per 
hour for trucks with a capacity of over one 
ton and 43 cents per hour for trucks under 
one ton capacity, hours to be nine per day. 
A second dispute in this category involved 
workers in a hosiery factory at Guelph, Ont., 
who ceased work on July 19, 1928, against a 


change in piece rates which they understood 
would reduce their earnings, returning to work 
after one-half hour when the system had been 
explained, the employer claiming that earn- 
ings would not be reduced. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month two were for increases in wages, 
two for recognition of union and increases in 
wages, one against reduction in wages, one 
against the employment of particular persons, 
and one for employment of union members 
only. Of the strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during July five were in favour of 
the workers, four in favour of the employers 
and three were partially successful. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard tc certain disputes, in addition to 
the informaltion given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1928 


(ee eS ee SS IY 





Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to July, 1928. 


LoccGine— 
Pulpwood cutters, Cochrane, 
Caton ALCL | WIGINIb SR Dhwdnye seo es 850 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, Mont- 

Oaths Ci 8 ae Metal J ath: 900 


’ 


Fur & Leather Products— 


Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 8 17d 


Clothing, (including knitted goods)- 





Embroidery workers, ‘Tor- 

onto, Ont MeO. MM Ree Ny Se 5 
Embroidery workers, Tor- 

Oboe Ond el Sty). Ike. Gee 11 


Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ets, Poronto; Omt.2yngse.. Abie 19 


Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 21 525 


Sheet metal workers and other 


trades, Kingston, Ont....... 15 3 


Structural iron workers, Tor- 


BUG OT bs ace verse ebhe'sdyece 50 850 


9,900 


Si falta, oho) ote femte, [ieiene e@: (ols ef ese vel a or eh eevee! 9) 


| 


8,500 |Commenced June 28, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Terminated July 21, 1928, in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 29, 1928, against alleged non- 
fulfilment of the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation. Terminated July 16, 1928; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced April 10, 1928, against violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 24, 1928; against discharge of 
worker. Terminated July 7, 1928; in favour of 
employer. 





Commenced May 7, 1928; against discharge of 
workers. Terminated July 7, 1928; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 17, 1928; against changes in work- 
ing conditions. Terminated July 38, 1928; in 
favour of workers. 


_.|Commenced June 15, 1928, against reduction in 


wages and changes in working conditions. Term- 
inated June 22, 1928; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 17, 1928; sympathy with striking 
plumbers. Unterminated. 





Commenced May 11, 1928; for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Lapsed July 23, 1928; 
partially successful. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1928—Concluded 








Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 
involved days 
ConstTRUCTION—Con. 
Carpenters, Winnipeg, Man.... 750 
TRANSPORTATION— , 
Local— 
Teamsters, Edmonton, Alta... 25 


Remarks 


1,500 |Commenced June 20, 1928; for increase in wages. 


Terminated July 5, 1928. Compromise. 


250 |Commenced May 25, 1928; for increase in wages. 


Lapsed by July 31, 1928; partially successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occuring During July, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers; "Téronto Ont 80 


Hat factory workers, Mont- 
FS DN 7 ANN Mea Ce 15 


Hat factory workers, Mont- 
POAT ee ck eee iy Ge 10 


Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers; TorontorOnb see 4k 5 


Saw and planing mill products— 
Shingle sawyers, Vancouver, 
BB hecisich samen oh te aia gee), 8 50 


Other metal products— 
Automobile . factory body 
assembler, Ford City, Ont.. - 100 


ConstRucrion— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers’ helpers, Calgary, 
Ts alt ace ca et 35 


1,250 


Commenced July 18, 1928; against employment of 
an expelled member of the union. Terminated 
July 16, 1928; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 16, 1928; for recognition of union 
and increase in wages. Terminated July 18, 
1928; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 18, 1928; for recognition of union 
and increase in wages. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced July 30, 1928; against 
reduction in wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced July 3, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced July 13, 1928; for increase in wages. 
Terminated same day in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 16, 1928; for employment of union 
members only. Terminated July 16, 1928; in 
favour of workers. 


TCT ao” eee ere HARD Lee | = 32 Ce Oe Cee Aen. TMs Aeletisnt) dee bee Pe A a ae oe han en 


PuLPwoop CurTrers, CocHRANE, ONT., AND 
Viciniry.—Employees of a number of firms 
ceased work about June 28 to secure an in- 
crease in wages from $4-$4.25 per cord to 
$4.50 per cord. On July 10 some of the em- 
ployers negotiated a settlement with the 
representatives of the employees, agreeing to 
pay $4.50 per cord. Work was resumed in 
a number of camps by July 12 and thereafter 
from time to time the strikers returned to 
work, so that by July 21 dt was considered 
the dispute was practically terminated. 


Russer Factory Workers, Montrwar, P.Q.— 
“As reported in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 
employees had ceased work on June 28 alleg- 
ing that the employer had not carried out the 
terms of the award of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the employ- 
ing firm contending that it had carried out 


these terms to the letter. By July 16 the 
strikers had returned to work under the same 
conditions as prior to the dispute. 


Fur Worxers; Toronto, Onr—In this dis- 
pute, commencing on April 10, against an al- 
leged violation of agreement, the number on 
strike at the end of July was reported as six 
as compared with eight at the end of June 
and twenty at the beginning of the dispute, 
the others having secured work elsewhere. 
The pickets at the store in Windsor operated 
by the employer concerned are reported to 
have been withdrawn. 


EMBrowERY WorkrErs, Toronto, Ont.—Two 
disputes, one commencing on April 24 and the 
other commencing on May 7, caused by the 
discharge of workers, were called off by the 
union concerned on July 7, the employees 
returning to work without securing their de- 


‘mands. 
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Lapies’ CLorHina Facrory Workxrs, To- 
RONTO, OnT.—The employees in the establish- 
ment concerned in this dispute ceased work 
on May 17 when the employer introduced into 
the factory a contractor for whom the em- 
ployees on designated miachines refused to 
work, not recognizing him as their employer. 
By July 3 the employer agreed to operatie a 
union shop and work was resumed. 


Men’s Crorging Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This strike to enforce the terms of 
the union agreement (work ceasing on June 
15 not June 22: as reported in the July issue 
of the Lazour GazEerTe) terminated on June 
22, the employer agreeing to abide by the 
terms of the agreement. 


PLUMBERS AND SHEET MerraL WORKERS, 
Kinoston, Onr.—The strike of plumbers 
which commenced on April 2 to secure in- 
creased wages was unterminated at the end of 
July. The sheet metal workers on strike sinice 
April 17, working chiefly for the same firms 
as the plumbers, have not settled their dis- 
pute. The strike of other building trades on 
Apri] 17 in sympathy with the plumbers was 
ealled off by the Building Trades Council on 
July 17, but workmen were not to work on 
jobs where non-unton plumbers and sheet 
metal workers were employed. 


StrucTuRAL Iron Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
This dispute, commencing May 11 in Mont- 
real and May 15 in Toronto, to secure an in- 
crease in wages and recognition of union, 
terminating in Montreal early in June, lapsed 
in Toronto on July 23, some of the employers 
concerned having reached a settlement with 
the union in June, large numbers of strikers 
securing work with these. 


CARPENTERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—As reported 
in the Lavour Gazette for July this strike, 
commencing on July 21, was called off on 
July 4, a bonus of five cents per hour in ad- 
dition to the rate of $1 per hour to be paid 
until January 1, 1929, when the hourly rate 
is to be increased to $1.10. 


Teamsters, Enmonton, Atta—aAs reported 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, a number of 
the employers affected by this dispute had 
signed agreements with the union. One of 
.the principal firms involved, however, failed to 
do so, having replaced the strikers. During 
July the employees still on strike secured 
work elsewhere and the strike was considered 
as lapsed by the end of the month. 


Men’s Cioraina Facrory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ON?T.—Hmiployees ceased work on July 
13 to secure the discharge of a worker who 
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had been expelled from the union, the agree- 
ment with the employer requiring that none 
but union members should be employed. As 
the agreement also provided that disputes of 
this nature were to be referred to a Joint 
Board of Arbitration, the strikers returned 
to work on July 16, pending the finding of 
such a Board. The Board decided that the 
employee in question should be discharged 
but also that the union should be fined for 
striking in violation of the agreement, the 
fine to be paid to charitable institutions. 


Hit Facrory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
Employees of one firm ceased work on July 
16 to secure recognition of their union and 
an increase in wages, their demands being 
granted on July 18. Another finm’s employees 
ceased work on July 18 for the same reasons 
and this dispute was unterminated at the 
end of the month. 


Lapies’ CiLotHing Factory Workers, To- 
RoNTO, ONt.—A cessation of work occurred on 
July 30 involving five employees in a dispute 
as to changes in wages and working condi- 
tions. The employer, it is reported, made 
changes in the system in use which the em- 
ployees alleged would reduce their piece rate 
earnings while the employer claimed it would 
result in increased earnings. Two employees 
who refused to work under the new system 
were discharged. The union officers inter- 
viewed the management which refused to 
negotiate with them and the union then called 
jts members out on strike, the employer claim- 
ing that only two responded. The union 
claims that five employees were involved in 
the dispute. At the end of the month the 
dispute was still unterminated. 


Suincte Sawyers, Vancouver, B:C—Em- 
ployees ceased work on July 3 to secure an 
increase in wages of two cents per M. At 
the end of the month the dispute was un- 
terminated, but it was reported that the 
strikers had been replaced by Chimese 
workers. 


AutToMoBILE Factory Bopy ASSEMBLERS, ForD 
Ciry, Ontr—Employees are reported to have 
ceased work for one-half day to secure an 
increase in wages, returning to work the fol- 
lowing day. It is understood that the men 
were on piece rates with a bonus and that 
they wished to secure minimum time rates 
of 70 cents per hour for certain classes and 
690 cents per hour for others. 


PiLasterers’ Hevprers, Catcary, ALTA—Em- 
ployees ceased work on June 16 for the em- 
ployment of union members only. Work was 
resumed after four hours, the employees con- 
cerned having joined the union. 
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‘STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
HE latest available information as to whose membership in the union, they alleged, 


strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


During June, the number of disputes which 
began was 20, while 13 disputes which began 
previously were still in progress, making a 
total of 33 disputes in progress during June, 
involving about 23,700 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 452,000 working days. 
Of the 20 disputes beginning in June, ten 
arose out of wages questions, six out of ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, and four on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 20 disputes, of 
which two were in favour of workpeople, 
eleven in favour of employers, seven ended 
In compromise and in two other cases, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


Disputes in the Textile Industry—The 
lockout of all employees of the cotton weav- 
ing mills at Nelson which began on May 30 
and involved over 16,000 workers was term- 
inated on July 12. This lockout followed a 
strike at one mill for the reinstatement of a 
weaver dismissed for his refusal to pay a fine 
for alleged bad work. The agreement reached 
on July 12 provided that this particular 
weaver be given work at another mill and that 
the whole question of fining and the question 
of the right of the union to strike for the 
reinstatement of an individual be referred to 
a joint committee of the employers’ and the 
workers’ associations. 

At one spinning mill at Oldham, card-room 
operatives went on strike on June 6 and were 
later joined by other employees of the mill, 
for the reinstatement of a worker dismissed 
for under-production. The demand of the 
workers was withdrawn, however, and work 
was resumed on June 22. 

At another spinning mill, also at Oldham, 
employees went on strike on July 18, because 
they refused to work with one of their number 


had lapsed and who refused to rejoin as a 
new member. Although this strike involved 
only about 200 workers, a serious disturbance 
was threatened when the employers’ associa- 
tion decided to close down all their mills, 
employing about half a million workers, unless 
this strike were called off. This lockout, how- 
ever, was averted when the employee in ques- 
tion rejoined the union and the strike at 
Oldham was called off on August 1. 

The strike involving 3,000 time-workers in 
the dyeing and finishing branches of the in- 
dustry who went on strike on June 16 for 
increases in wages of adult workers, pending 
substitution of piece rates, was settled on July 
3, when the workers accepted a modified in- 
crease in wages of adult workers and a reduc- 
tion in the wages of juvenile workers. 


Belgium 


During May, 18 disputes began which, with 
19 beginning before May, make a total of 37 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 12,852 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 233,197 working days. 

The strike of some 12,000 dock workers at 
Antwerp which began on June 16 for an in- 
crease 1n wages, was terminated on July 10, 
when the strikers agreed to the proposal of 
the Governor of the Province to return to 
work under old conditions with the under- 
standing that a commission, of which he would 
be the head, would decide the basis of a 
provisional agreement and determine the rates 
of wages. 


Finland 


During the year 1927, there were 79 indus- 
trial disputes involving 221 establishments and 
13,368 workers, and resulting in a time loss 
of 1,528,182 working days, as compared with 
72 disputes, 10,280 workers and a time loss of 
386,255 working days in the year 1926. Of 
the 79 disputes, 44 concerned wages and 14 
industrial agreements. The results of the 
disputes were: 14 in favour of workers, 30 
in favour of employers, 33 ended in com- 
promise and in two cases the results were not 
known. y 


Poland 


In the year 1927, the number of strikes 
which began was 602, involving 3,755 establish- 
ments and 231,799 strikers and causing a time 
loss of 2,429,070 working days, as compared 
with 590 strikes, 145,493 strikers and a time 
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loss of 1,422,540 working days in the year 1926. 
Of the industries concerned, over half the 
total time loss occurred in the textile industry. 
Out of the 602 strikes, 492 were disputes over 
wages and 447 ended with complete or partial 
success for the ‘strikers. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1928, the number of 
disputes was 11, involving 18 firms and 2,008 
workers. The time loss was 10,289 working 
days and the approximate loss in wages 
$9,532. 


United States 


During the year 1927, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 7384, involving 349,434 
employees, as compared with 780 disputes and 
329,592 employees in 1926. Of these disputes, 
194 were in building trades, 129 in the cloth- 
ing industry, 80 in the textile industry and 
60 in coal mining, the other disputes being 
in various other industries. The number of 
disputes terminating in the year was 639, of 
which 169 ended in favour of employers, 235 
in favour of employees and 129 in icompromise. 
In 29 other cases work was resumed pending 
arbitration and in 77 disputes the results were 
not reported. 

The number of disputes beginning in May, 
1928, was 59, while 83 were in effect at the 
end of the month, involving 186,072 workers. 
The number of working days lost was 
3,642,740. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—This dis- 
pute, which began April 1, 1927, was brought 
nearer a settlement, when on July 18, the 
Policy Committee of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America reached a decision to abandon 
the demand of the terms of the Jacksonville 
agreement providing for the 1920 wage scale 
with a minimum of $7.50 per day for skilled 
miners, and to permit the different districts 
to negotiate separate agreements. The main- 
tenance of the 1920 wage scale was the object 
of the dispute, so that it is expected that 
separate agreements will soon be concluded 
and work resumed in many of the mines which 
are still closed. However, owing to lack 
of demand for coal, it is reported that no 
attempt on the part of operators will be made 
to open a certain proportion of the mines, 
at least for some time. 


Textile Workers, New Bedford, Mass—The 
strike of 28,000 textile workers which began 
on April 16, against a ten per cent reduction 
in wages, continued during July. There were 
several disturbances, and a number of pickets 
given jail sentences on the charge of rioting. 
Both employers and strikers refused, on 

67525—3 


August 8, to submit the dispute to arbitration 
by the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, but it was reported that an in- 
vestigation of the strike would be conducted 
by this Board. 


eee 


Industrial Relations in the Netherlands 


In January, 1928, the Netherlands Federa- 
tion of Employers addressed a letter to repre- 
sentative workers’ organizations, inviting them 
to a conference for the discussion of the possi- 
bilities of collaboration in industry. The or- 
ganizations approached included the Socialist, 
the Catholic, the Protestant and the Free 
Trade Unions. The invitation was accepted, 
and the first meeting of the conference was 
held on February 10. 

The trade union delegates approved the 
principle of collaboration as laid down by the 
employers. They asked that the employers 
should recognize the unions as the official re- 
presentatives of organized labour, and that 
they should agree to the settlement between 
employers’ and workers’ organizations of con- 
ditions of work in the different branches of 
industry. 

The employers’ delegates replied that their 
invitation to the conference was proof that 
they regarded the trade unions as officially 
representing organized labour, but -that the 
actual arranging of conditions of work did not 
fall within the scope of their organization. 

This question apart, the conference agreed 
that there were a number of matters on which 
an understanding and a measure of collabora- 
tion could be reached. It was decided to ask 
the executives of the various organizations to 
authorize a further meeting in the near future, 
and to arrange for the drafting of a limited 
program for subsequent discussion. 





Mr. Frank L. Milner, K.C., of Amherst, 
has been appointed chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, 
to sueceed Mr. Vincent J. Paton, K.C., who 
held this position since 1916. 


The Ontario Command of the Canadian 
Legion at its annua! convention held at 
Kingston on August 8 adopted a resolution 
asking the provincial government to amend 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act so as to provide 
an allowance to a mother with one child, 
on condition that the mother is considered 
unemployable and is without other means 
of maintaining her child. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Ne interim joint report, submitted by a 

joint committee, was adopted on July 
4, with one dissentient, by the Conference on 
Industrial Reorganization and Industrial Rela- 
tions in Great Britain. The progress of this 
conference was noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE (page 706) and in previous 
issues. The conference is composed of a rep- 
resentative group of employers associated with 
Lord Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond), and the 
General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. Mr. Ben Turner, chairman of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. presided over 
the meeting on July 4, supported by Lord 
Melchett. The following outline of the report 
is based on a summary given in the current 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Gold Reserve and Industry—The Report 
refers to a memorandum on this subject, which 
was prepared as a matter of urgency, and sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 12th 
April. The memorandum closed with the 
following resolutions:— 


“We consider (a) that under the special 
conditions in which the gold standard operates 
at the present time, we are not convinced that 
it is either practicable or desirable that the 
credit policy of the country should be deter- 
mined more or less automatically by gald 
movements, as in pre-war days; (b) that it is 
highly undesirable that the Bank of England 
should be so tied down by the provisions of a 
gold reserve law as to be unable fully and 
freely to co-operate in the plans adopted by 
this country and the rest of Europe at Genca, 
1922, for international co-operation in econo- 
mizing the use of gold, regulating its distri- 
bution, and preventing undue fluctuations in 
its value in terms of wealth; (c) that it is 
therefore essential to hold a full inquiry into 
the best form of credit policy for this country 
before decisive steps are taken by the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Union Recognition—The Report recognizes 
the Trades Union Congress, representing as 
it does the affiliated Trade Unions, as the 
most effective organization and as the only 
body which possesses the authority to discuss 
and negotiate on all questions relating to the 
entire field of industrial reorganization and 
industrial relations. It also recognizes that 
industry in this country in the last generation 
has benefited by the progressive increase in 
the volume of negotiations which have taken 
place between employers and representatives 
of Trade Unions, and by the enormous growth 
of joint machinery for such negotiations in 
ie forms, namely, Industrial Councils, 


Conciliation Boards, Conferences, etc. It is 
now the usual practice of employers to negoti- 


-ate on all questions of working conditions, 


including wages, hours, and other matters re- 
lating to the trade or industry, with the 
executives and officials of the appropriate 
affiliated Unions or of other bona-fide Trade 
Unions as already defined. 


The Report proceeds: “This practice and 
method of procedure has in our experience 
vroved to be so beneficial that in our view 
it should be encouraged and extended. 

“Tt is therefore considered that it is defi- 
nitely in the interests of all concerned in 
industry that full recognition should be given 
to affiliated Unions or other bona fide Trade 
Unions as already defined, as the appropriate 
and established machinery for the discussion 
and negotiation of all questions of working 
conditions, including wages and hours, and 
other matters of common interest in the trade 
or industry concerned. 


“We further consider that negotiations be- 
sween employers and workmen are facilitated 
by workmen being members of an affiliated 
Union or other bona-fide Trade Union as 
already defined, and also by employers like- 
wise being organized.” 


Victimizatton.—The Report urges that every- 
thing possible should be done to avoid any 
causes of friction. One such cause of friction 
is what is generally described as victimization. 
The Report proceeds: “Tt is most undesirable 
that any workman should be dismissed or 
otherwise penalized on account of his member- 
ship of a Union, on account of his official 
position in a Union, or on account of any 
legitimate Trade Union activities, or activities 
recognized at present or in the future by the 
parties concerned or allowed by agreement 
between the parties. 

“We are further of opinion that, where a 
prima-facie case is established that a workman 
has been dismissed or otherwise penalized 
for his membership of a Trade Union or for 
activities as previously defined, some appeal 
machinery should be provided for the investi- 
gation and review of such a case. At such an 
appeal the parties should be entitled to be 
represented by the Trade Union or employers’ 
organization, respectively.” 


National Industrial Council — It is agreed 
that it is desirable, for the continuous im- 
provement of industrial reorganization and 
industrial relations, that a National Industrial 
Council should be formed; and it is recom- 
mended that the necessary steps for its forma- 
tion should be taken immediately. . 
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“It is recommended that the composition 
of the National Industrial Council should be 
as follows:— 


“(a) The representatives of the workers 
should be the members of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress. 

“(b) An equal number of representatives 
of the employers should be nominated by the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Associ- 
ations. 

“Tt is agreed that the three main functions 
of the National Industrial Council should be— 

(i) To hold regular meetings once a quarter 
for general consultation on the widest ques- 
tions concerning industry and industrial pro- 
gress. 

(ii) To establish a Standing Joint Com- 
mittee for the apointment of Joint Concilia- 
tion Boards, as set out in detail in the agreed 
Resolution on the prevention of disputes 
(quoted below). 

(ii) To establish and direct machinery for 
continuous investigation into industrial prob- 
lems.” 

The Joint Committee lay down from the 
outsef that (i) nothing should be done to 
interfere with the beneficial work which is 
being carried on by the existing joint machin- 
ery; (ii) that wherever possible the existing 
joint machinery should be improved or 
strengthened; and (iii) that the application 
of the element of compulsion would be un- 
acceptable and undesirable. 

The Report accordingly makes the following 
recommendations :— 


“(i) A Standing Committee of the National 
Industrial Council, nominated as to half its 
members by the General Council repre- 
sentatives of the National Industrial Council 
and as to half by the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Associations representatives of 
the National Industrial Council, should be set 
up to act as the elective and executive 
authority for the provision of Joint Concilia- 
tion Boards for industrial disputes. 

“Gi) The Joint Standing Committee should 
lav down the detailed nature of the Joint 
Conciliation Boards, their procedure and func- 
tions; but in doing this they should be guided 
by the following considerations :— 


(a) When a dispute thas failed to be settled 
within an industry. on the application of either 
partv the Joint Standing Committee would 
make available a Joint Conciliation Board 
to investigate and report upon the matters 
tending towards a dispute. In order to facili- 
tate investigation it is desirable that both 
parties should arrange that, on an application 
made to the Joint Standing Committee, no 
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stoppage of work or alteration in conditions 
should take place pending the report of the 
Joint Conciliation Board. 

(b) The Report of the Joint Conciliation 
Boards should be reported to the parties and 
to the Joint Standing Committee before publi- 
cation. 

(c) The personnel of the Joint Conciliation 
Boards should not be permanent. The Joint 
Standing Committee should appoint in each 
particular case referred to a Joint Concilia~- 
tion Board the most suitable representatives 
to deal with the particular industry or matter 
tending towards dispute. 

(d) The Joint Standing Committee should 
have authority to reject application for refer- 
ence to the Joint Conciliation Board, if, in 
their opinion, the dispute was not of such a 
nature as should be referred. 

(e) The Joint Standing Committee should 
also fix a time limit for the stages of reference, 
hearing, and report to a Joint Conciliation 
Board, so that the matters in dispute should 
ibe reviewed promptly, and reported upon 
without undue delay.” 


Rationalization—The Report endorses the 
definition of “rationalization” adopted by the 
World Economic Conference at Geneva in 
May, 1927 (Lasour Gazetrs, July, 1927, page 
769), viz.: “the methods of technique and of 
organization designed to secure the minimum 
waste of either effort or material. It includes 
the scientific organization of labour, standiard- 
ization both of material and of products, 
simplification of processes, and improvement 
in the system of transport and marketing.” 

The Report welcomes the tendency towards 
rationalization “in so far as it leads to im- 
provements in the efficiency of industrial pro- 
duction, services, and distribution, and to the 
raising of the standard of living of the people.” 

It recognizes, however, “that certain 
measures of rationalization may tend to dis- 
place labour or to modify in undesirable ways 
the conditions of work, and that safeguards 
are therefore necessary to ensure that the in- 
terests of the workers do not suffer by the 
adoption of such measures. It is therefore 
agreed that schemes for providing such safe- 
guards should be considered as part cf the 
general question of the displacement of labour. 

“Recognizing the necessity for adaptability 
and elasticitv in industry, it is suggested that 
the Trade Unions and employers concerned 
should consider the advisability of making 
provisions for testing variations from existing 
practices or rules on agreed experimental 
bases, with prover safeguards against an ex- 
tension of such conditions being claimed by 
or imvosed wvon ‘the industry beyond the 
agreed limits.” 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered by Mr. E. G. Blackadar, at the Postmasters’ Conventions held on June 28, 
1928, at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and on July 6, 1928, at Calgary Alberia. 


AM informed that the Saskatchewan Post- 

masters’ Association is one of the most 
progressive branches of the Canadian Post- 
masters’ Association, and I welcome the op- 
portunity of being present with you, as Mr. 
Kolb, your President, had informed me that 
the Government Annuity System, although of 
special interest to postmasters, is not under- 
stood by every postmaster. 

The Annuities Act was passed some twenty 
years ago, but it is only in recent years that 
the public really began to take advantage of 
the benefits of this legislation, which has been 
commented upon most favourably by some 
of the leading financiers. During the past 
year the Department of Labour has carried on 
an intensive campaign to bring the advan- 
tages of the Government Annuity System to 
the attention of the Canadian people. During 
the campaign thousands of lines of space in 


various newspapers, periodicals, etc., were 
used. Talks explaining the system were 
broadcasted over the chain of Canadian 


National Railway radio broadcasting stations, 
which extend from coast to coast. Special 
agents for the sale of Government Annuities 
were appointed and offices opened in most of 
the principal cities zhroughout Canada; in fact 
everything possible was done to increase the 
sale of Government Annuities. During the 
fiseal year ending March 31 last the number 
of contracts issued exceeded the number sold 
during the previous fiscal year by 150 per 
cent, and the amount of money received for 
the purchase of Government Annuities showed 
a corresponding increase which also indicates 
the interest now being shown by the Canadian 
people. 


Commissions to Postmasters 


As I have found that generally speaking the 
postmasters have been too busily occupied 
with their other duties to make themselves 
familiar with the various plans of annuity, I 
think it would be well to give a brief outline 
of some of the most popular plans; and as I 
believe most of those present receive their 
remuneration from the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a commission basis, it would be to 
your advantage to devote the short space of 
time necessary to familiarize yourself with 
the plans which I shall explain in order that 
‘you may materially augment your earnings 
by the sale of Government Annuities. Com- 
missions to postmasters are paid on the fol- 
jowing basis: one per cent for Immediate An- 
nuities (and when you consider that We fre- 


quently receive cheques for as large amounts 
as $10,000, which would give you a commis- 
sion of $100 for the one transaction) and five 
per cent is allowed on applications received, 
or payments made, through your post office 
on account of purchase of Deferred Annui- 
ties, you will readily understand it would be 
to your personal advantage to promote the 
sale of Government Annuities. 

It is also a patriotic gesture to lend assis- 
tance towards the sale of Government An- 
nuities. The Department of Labour, which 
has to deal with the human element such as 
prevention of industrial disputes, and media- 
tion of these disputes when such have 
occurred, is also vitally interested in en- 
deavouring to reduce the number of indigents 
throughout the country, thus relieving the 
state, province and municipality of this 
burden. 


Meeting Problem of Old Age 


If the Government Annuity System, as a 
means of provision for old age, was fully taken 
advantage of by the younger people of this 
country, it would be only a matter of a few 
years before there would be no old age 
problem to be solved by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. For instance, if a 
young man aged 20 were to make a regular, 
systematic saving under the Government An- 
nuity System of only 97 cents per week, at 
age 65 the government would commence to 
pay him an annuity of $600 per year or 
$50 per month as long as he lives and for ten 
years in any event. This amount is equiva- 
lent to the income from an investment of 
$12,000 at five per cent. If he should die just 
before his annuity began the amount of 
$6,287.25 would be returned to his estate in a- 
lump sum. If this young man were to wait 
until he attained the age of 65 before pur- 
chasing, the same amount of annuity would 
require the payment of $6,216 in a lump sum. 
In other words, if a man will take advantage 
of the Government Annuity System while still 
young by purchasing an annuity on the plan 
outlined, he may provide for future inde- 
pendence at a very low cost. He will derive 
full benefit for every dollar paid in and may 
secure a dependable income when his earning 
days are over, at a much lower cost than if 
he endeavoured to accumulate the amount 
of cash required to secure a livable income 
when he is no longer able to continue in em- 
ployment. 
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The plan to which I have just referred is 
known as the Guaranteed Deferred Annuity 
Plan, and is only one of the many plans 
available. This plan is more particularly 
suited to young men or women. There are 
other plans of annuity which will meet the 
requirements of older persons who have either 
retired or desire to retire, and have a 
moderate amount of mongy to invest. 


Annuities are divided into two classes, first, 
Deferred Annuities, and second, Immediate 
Annuities: the former being of interest to 
younger persons and the latter to older per- 
sons. 


Deferred Annuities 


There are several different plans upon which 
Deferred Annuities may be purchased, each 
having features that will commend it. 


Under Plan A, if death occurs before the 
Annuity commences, all purchase money re- 
ceived with 4 per cent compound interest 
added is refunded to the estate of the annui- 
tant. If the annuitant lives to reach the age 
at which the annuity begins, he receives the 
amount of annuity called for, for the balance 
of his life, even if he lives to be 100 years of 
age. 


A Guaranteed Deferred Annuity is exactly 
like Plan A with just another advantage. 
Like Plan A all the money paid in with 4 
per cent compound interest added is re- 
funded to dependants if death occurs before 
the annuity begins. Under this plan however, 
if death occurs after the annuity pericd com- 
mences, and before payments for the full 
number of years guaranteed have been re- 
ceived, the remaining payments are continued 
to the estate. Of course, if the annuitant lives 
longer than the number of years guaranteed, 
the annuity would be continued for life. 


Deferred Annuities may be purchased by 
making small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly payments, or by the payment of a 
lump sum. The premium payments may be 
made at any Postal Money Order Office in 
Canada, and if your office is on a commission 
basis you are allowed a commission, as 
previously mentioned, of five per cent there- 
on. 


There is no forfeiture if the premium pay- 
ments are not made regularly by the annui- 
tant. They may be made up later, and if not 
the amount of annuity to be received will be 
adjusted accordingly. This provision is to 
encourage the sale of annuities to workmen 
who do not have steady employment and 
consequently are unable to save regularly. 


Immediate Annuities 


The second class, Immediate Annuities, is 
of particular interest to older people who 
find it necessary to retire and desire an in- 
come commencing at once. Purchase of an 
Immediate Annuity is made by the payment 
of one lump sum. The annuity commences 
three months from the date the purchase 
money is received, the annuitant is placed on 
the Government payrolls for life, and receives 
an income cheque quarterly, even if he lives 
to be 100 years of age. 


Immediate Annuities may also be guarati- 
teed for a definite number of years, 10, 15, 
or 20, thus protecting the heirs in the event. 
of death occurring in the earlier years of the: 
contract, and before the annuitant has re- 
ceived more money in annuity payments than 
the purchase price of the annuity. If the an- 
nuitant lives longer than the guaranteed 
period, he receives his annuity payments just 
the same as long as he lives. 


Both Deferred and Immediate Annuities may 
be purchased jointly by any two people, gen- 
erally man and wife. This plan is known as 
the Last Survivor Plan and when the annuity 
payments commence they are paid as long as 
both live and to the survivor as long as he or 
she lives. 


All plans of annuity are described in detail 
in the Government Annuities booklet, but as 
our experience is that no matter how simple 
the language used in the booklet, there is 
always the person who is unable to grasp the 
details of the annuity plan which may be suit- 
able in his particular circumstances. I would, 
therefore, urge you to make yourself familiar 
with the various plans of annuity available, in 
order that both yourself and the members of 
your staff may be in a position to recommend 
the plan of annuity which may be suitable to 
the person making enquiry. 


Advantages of System 


Briefly, the advantages of the Canadian 
Government Annuity System are as follows: 


A Canadian Government Annuity is safe- 
guarded by the whole resources of the Domin- 
jon. It is free from Dominion Government 
income tax; it is payable for life; it cannot 
be seized or levied upon by any law or court; 
no medical examination is required; every 
one, male or female, from 5 years to 85 is 
eligible to purchase an annuity; the amount 
of annuity which may be bought ranges from 
$10 to $5000 per year. 
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It is not generally known by either the post- 
masters or the general public that the Go- 
ernment Annuity System is provided to the 
Canadian people at less than cost. There is 
no loading in our rates for either profits or 
expenses, and the Government bears all the 
cost of salaries, advertising, printing, station- 
ery, etc. The expense for these items increases 
with the number of annuities sold. During 
the fiscal year ending March 31 last, approxi- 
mately $40,000 was expended in this manner. 
The Government allows interest on the 
amounts received for the purchase of Deferred 
Annuities at the rate of 4 per cent. Conse- 
quently all persons who purchase Deferred 
Annuities are allowed 4 per cent or more on 
their savings. The reason I have said “or 
more”’ is the fact that mortality benefits enter 
into the purchase of some plans of annuity, 
for instance a Deferred Annuity on Plan B. 
Taking the mortality benefits into considera- 
tion, if a Deferred Annuity is purchased on 
Plan B, the annuitant receives five or slightly 
more per cent on the payments he makes for 
the purchase of his annuity. Let me say here 
that pass-books are provided in which receipt 
of the payments should be acknowledged, us- 
ing your office date-stamp for this purpose. 

Our Government Annuity booklet describes 

the various plans of annuity in detail, and if 
you have not already done so, you should 
make a careful study of the plans and tables 
of rates in order that you may be in a position 
to answer enquiries received at your office. 
You should also see that your staff is familiar 
with the system in order that they may also 
be in a position to answer enquiries received 
at the Post Office wickets. 
~ We have posters which should be on display 
in every Post Office. Your co-operation in 
advertising the system by keeping the posters 
placed in a conspicuous position, is solicited. 
You should also ascertain if you have a suffici- 
ent quantity of Government Annuity booklets 
on hand in your office. Any Government An- 
nuity supplies required may be obtained by 
simply writing direct to me. 
. A number of postmasters throughout Can- 
ada have familiarized themselves with the 
Government Annuity System and have conse- 
quently been able to substantially increase 
their income from this source. In fact in one 
particular case a postmaster who had been 
actively promoting the sale of Government 
Annuities for about ten years, has now retired 
and is devoting his full time to the sale of 
Government Annuities on a commission basis, 
and I am pleased to say, he is doing exceed- 
ingly well. During the month of May he 
earned over $500 in commissions. 


I have mentioned previously that the Gov- 
ernment is anxious to increase the sale of an- 
nuities throughout Canada. Let me supple- 
ment this by saying that we are most anxious 
to increase the sale of Deferred Annuities to 
younger persons, the purchase of which is 
made by making annual, semi-annual, quarter- 
ly, monthly, or even weekly payments. Per- 
haps you already have a number of persons 
making such annuity payments through your 
office. If so, you are familiar with the method 
of handling such payments. To those Post- 
masters who are, however, not receiving such 
payments, these few words as to the proper 
handling of amounts received should be of 
interest: the moneys received for the purchase 
of annuities are to be dealt with in the same 
manner as other Post Office funds, and in- 
cluded in the remittances to bank on Post 
Office Account. The annuity return G.A. 100, 
giving full name and address of the person 
making the payment, the amount paid, and 
the date on which each payment was made, 
should be mailed to the Superintendent of An- 
nuities in the envelope addressed to him. All 
offices will make the return on the same day 
payments are received. These returns must 
bear the same date as the cash account in 
which the collections are charged. You will 
make the same entries in stub, which you will 
keep for your own information and protection, 
as in the form mailed to the Superintendent. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA WHO PURCHASED 
GoveERNMENT ANNUITIES BY PROVINCES 





FROM Serr. 1908 To May, 31, 1928. 
Ontario. 4,596 
Quebec.. .. 1,534 
British Cole 1,011 
Nova Scotia.. 550 
New Brunswick.. , 456 
Alberts we. sss. eiall aan Biz 
Manitoba. 388 
iG owen , ay eters 326 
Prince Edward Taga’. sheget neds pe 38 
BOL ce) Wie iat ia Aaa Ads ecenminctals Syst. cults 27 

9,298 





—_—_—_—_———— 


An institute for the training of vocational 
advisers has been opened in Buenos. Aires, 
Argentine Republic, with a two-year course. 
The institute admits university graduates, 
normal-school graduates who have had a cer- 
tain amount of teaching experience, and other 
qualified persons. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


sas Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 

wan has revised and reissued the orders 
already published governing the employment 
of female workers in the province, the new 
orders to be effective on September 1, 1928. 
The previous regulations of the Board have 
been published in the Lasour Gazette (August, 
1927, page 845; September, 1926, page 872; 
December, 1924, page 1042, etc.). The new 
orders make some important changes in re- 
gard to hours of work, duration of the “inex- 
‘perienced” periods, and, in the order governing 
shops and stores, a distinction is made be- 
tween different sections of the province in 
regard to the permissible number of working 
hours. 


Shops and Stores—The earlier order fixed 
the maximum number of hours of employ- 
ment at 50 per week, irrespective of locality, 
with 56 hours by special permit. Clause (c) 
of section 2, relating to “minor learners,” is 
new. The subsection (g) requiring the fur- 
nishing of certificates to inexperienced work- 
ers on leaving their employment, is new, as is 
also section (h) requiring the provision of 
seats. 


Laundries and Factories—The subsection 
(f) of section 2 is enlarged from the former 
subsection (g) by the addition of “wearing 
apparel manufactories.” The rate for learners 
in this group is reduced from $8 to $7.50 per 
week for the first three months of employ- 
ment. The subsection (g), in regard to cer- 
tificates is new. 

Mail Order Houses—This order remains 
practically unchanged. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms. 
—Subsection (a) of section 1 is amended by 
the omission of the words “10 hours in any 
one day,” from the statement of the minimum 
number of permitted working hours. A former 
subsection which prohibited any arrangement 
of hours by which any work period should end 
between 12.30 a.m. and 7 a.m. is omitted, and 
subsection (b) in reference to meal hours, is 
substituted. 


Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops——In this 
order the definition of “experienced female” is 
one of fifteen instead of six months’ standing, 
as formerly. The three months’ probationary 
period remains, but the longer learning period 
is graded into three stages. Formerly the 
minimum rate for the paid portion of the 
learning period was $10 per week. 


General Provision—aAll the orders contain 
the usual sections requiring employers to keep 
full registers of the names and addresses of 
the female employees, their working hours 
and actual earnings, and to permit inspection 
of these records by a representative of the 
Board at any time. Employers are required 
to keep a copy of the respective orders posted 
in a position where they may be easily read 
by the employees. Any employer who violates 
any of the provisions of the regulations is 
punishable by fine and in default by impri- 
ae as provided in the Minimum Wage 

ct. 


The other sections of the new orders read 
as follows:— 


Order No. 1.—Shops and Stores 


1. Hours: 


No person, firm or corporation shall employ 
a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any shop or store in the cities 
of Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon for a 
greater number of hours than forty-nine (49) 
in any one week or in the cities of North 
Battleford, Prince Albert, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkton for a greater number 
of hours than fifty-one (51) in any one week, 
or if a special permit in writing has been 
obtained from the secretary of the board, 
fifty-six (56) hours in any one week or fifty- 
nine (59) hours in any one week during the 
Peciod between December 15th and December 

st. 


2. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation — shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in a shop or store at arate of wages less 
than $15 per week. 

(An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry eighteen months or 
MOTE.) 1. 


_(b) Adult Learners: Subject to the provi- 
sions of sub-clauses (c) and (f) of this clause, 
the rate of wages for learners may be less than 
the minimum rate prescribed for experienced 
workers; provided that adult learners shall be 


paid not less than $10 per week for the first 
‘six months, not less than $12 per week for the 


second six months, not less than $13.50 per 
week for the third six months, and thereafter 
shall be considered to be experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 


‘rate of $15 per week prescribed for experi- 


enced workers. 


(c) Minor Learners: Girls under 18 years 
of age may be employed as minor learners and 
shall be paid not less than $7 per week for 
the first six months, and not less than $8 per 
week for the next six months, and thereafter 
shal® be considered adult learners and shall be 


‘paid on the scale set out above for adult 


learners. Minor learners who have been work- 
ing for six months or more shall be considered 
adult learners upon reaching the age of 18 
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years, The proportion of minor learners shall 
not be greater than one to every four female 
employees. 


(d) Wages at not less than the minimum 
rate applicable shall be paid to employees, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, for all 
time worked beyond 49 hours or 51 hours, as 
the case may be, in any one week. 


(e) When a female, whether experienced or 
inexperienced, is employed for a less number 
of hours than 49 or 51, as the case may be, 
in any one week, the minimum wages above 
set forth may be proportionately reduced, 
except that no reduction for statutory holidays 
shall be made from the minimum wage. 


(f) Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Fur 
Sewing and Florist: Excepting the provisions 
of sub-clauses (0) and (c) of this clause, these 
regulations shall apply to millinery, dress- 
making, tailoring, fur sewing and florist estab- 
lishments situated in a shop or store. 


A probationary period of three months for 
which no wages are stipulated is allowed, after 
which period an inexperienced female employee 
shall be paid wages at a rate not less than 
$3 per week for a period of six months, at 
a rate not less than $7 per week for the next 
six months, and at a rate not less than $12 
per week for the next six months and there- 
after shall be considered to be an experienced 
worker and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate of $15 per week prescribed for 
experienced workers. 


(g) An inexperienced employee when leaving 
the employment shall be given a certificate 
showing her length of time and experience 
in that employment. 


(h) Seats: Seats shall be provided in the 
proportion of at least one seat for every four 
female employees or fraction thereof. 


Order No. 2.—Laundries and Factories 


1. Hours: 


No female shall be employed in any laundry 
or factory for more than forty-eight hours in 
any one week; and the hours of working in 
any one day shall not be later than half-past 
six o'clock in the afternoon unless a special 
permit in writing has been obtained from an 
inspector under The Factories Act. (See The 
Factories Act, Section 11 (1).) 


2. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in a laundry or factory at a rate of wages 
less than $14 per week. 


(An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry for twelve (12) 
months or more.) 


(6) The rate of wages for learners may be 
less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers; provided that learners 
shall be paid not less than $9.50 per week for 
the first six months, and not less than $1.50 
per week for the second six months and there- 
after shall be considered experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers. 
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(c) Wages at not less than the minimum 
rate applicable shall be paid to employees, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, for all 
time worked beyond forty-eight (48) hours in 
any one week. 


(d) When a female, whether experienced or 
inexperienced, is employed for a less number 
of hours than forty-eight (48) in any one week, 
the minimum wages above set forth may be 
proportionately reduced, except that no reduc- 
tion for statutory holidays shall be made from 
the minimum wage. 


(e) Photographic Studios, other than Film 


_ Developing Establishments: Female apprentices 


in photographie studios, other than film develop- 
ing establishments, and workrooms connected 
therewith shall be paid wages at a rate not 
less than $5 per week for a period of three 
months, and for the twelve months following 
shall be paid the rates of wages specified in 
clause (6) for learners. 


(f) Knitting, Hat and Wearing Apparel 
Manufactories: Learners in knitting, hat and 
wearing apparel manufactories shall be paid 
wages at a rate not less than $7.50 per week 
for a period of three months, and for the 
twelve months following shall be paid the rate 
of wages specified in clause (b) for learners. 


(g) An inexperienced employee when leaving 
the employment shall be given a certificate 
showing her length of time and experience in 
that employment. 


Order No. 3.—Mail Order Houses 


1. Hours: 


No person, firm or corporation shall employ 
a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any mail order house for a greater 
number of hours than forty-eight (48) in any 
one week unless a special permit in writing 
a aa obtained from the secretary of the 

oard. 


2. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation ghall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in any mail order house at a rate of wages 
less than $14 per week. 


(An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry for twelve (12) 
months or more.) 


(6) The rate of wages for learners may be 
less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers; provided that learners 
shall be paid not less than $9 per week for 
the first six months and not less than $11 per 
week for the second six months and thereafter 
shall be considered experienced workers and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Wages at not less than the minimum 
rate applicable shall be paid to employees,. 
whether experienced or inexperienced, for all 
time worked beyond forty-eight (48) hours in 
any one week, 


_ (d) When a female, whether experienced or 
inexperienced, is employed for a less number 
of hours than forty-eight per week, the mini- 
mum wages above set forth may be proportion- 
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ately reduced, except that no reduction for 
statutory holidays shall be made from the min- 
imum wage. 


Order No. 4.—Hotels, Restaurants and 
Refreshment Rooms 


1. Hours: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ a female or suffer or permit a female 
to be employed in any hotel, restaurant or 
refreshment room, or in more than one estab- 
lishment of that class for a greater number or 
combined number of hours than fifty (50) in 
any one week, in the case of establishments 
open to the public only six days per week, 
or fifty-six (56) in any one week in the case 
of establishments open to the public seven days 
per week, unless a special permit in writing 
has been obtained from the secretary of the 
board. 


(b) Twenty minutes uninterrupted time shall 
be allowed for each meal where meals are 
provided as part of remuneration. 


2. WAGES: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 
permit an experienced female to be employed 
in any hotel, restaurant or refreshment room 
at a rate of wages less than $13 per week 
of six days ($56.35 per month), or less than 
$14 per week of seven days ($60.65 per month), 
except as a kitchen help, in which case the 
rate of wages shall not be less than $11 per 
week of six days ($47.65 per month), or $12 
per week of seven days ($52 per month). 

(An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry three (3) months or 
more.) 


(ob) Except in the case of kitchen employees 
the rate of wages for learners may be less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for experi- 
enced workers: Provided that the learners shall 
be paid not less than $11 per week of six days 
($47.65 per month), or not less than $12 per 
week of seven days ($52 per month), for the 
first three months of employment and there- 
after shall be considered experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Where a female is employed by the hour, 
the rate of wages shall not be less than 35 
cents per hour. 


(d) When a female, whether experiencd or 
inexperienced, is employed for a less number of 
days than six, the minimum wages above set 
forth for a six-day week may he proportion- 
ately reduced. 


(e) No female under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed, nor shall a female under 
eighteen years of age be employed after eight 
p.m. in any hotel, restaurant or refreshment 
room. 


3. BoARD AND LODGING: 


(a) Where meals are furnished by an em- 
ployer as part payment of the wages of an 
employee, not more than $5.25 a week shall be 
deducted from her weekly wage for a full 
week’s board of twenty-one meals; a fraction 
of a week’s board shall be computed upon a 
proportional basis. 


(6) Where lodging is furnished by an em- 
ployer as part payment of the wages of an 
employee, not more than $2.50 a week shall be 
deducted from her weekly wage for a full 
week’s lodging of seven days. 


Order No. 5.—Beauty Parlors and Barber 
Shops 


1. Hours: 


(a) Subject to the provisions of clause (ce), 
no person, firm or corporation shall employ 
a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any beauty parlour or barber shop 
for a greater number of hours than fifty (50) 
in any one week or ten (10) in any one day. 
At least one full hour shall be allowed for 
each meal. 


(6) When an employee is transferred from 
one establishment to another during the regular 
working day the total number of hours worked 
by the employee shall not exceed those fixed 
by these regulations. 


(c) Overtime may be worked only by permit 
to be obtained from the secretary of the board, 
and shall not exceed three hours in any one 
day, nor six hours in any one week. Overtime 
shall be paid for at not less than the regular 
rate of wages. 


2. WAGES: 
(a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or 


permit an experienced female to be employed 
in a beauty parlour or barber shop at a rate 
of wages less than $15 per week. 

(An experienced female is one who has been 
employed in the industry for fifteen (15) 
months). 


(b) There may be a probationary period of 
three months for which no wages are payable, 
after which the employee shall be paid wages 
at a rate of not less than $10 per week for 
the next six months, and $12 per week for the 
following six months and thereafter she shall 
be considered an experienced worker and shall 
be paid not less than the minimum rate of $15 
per week prescribed for experienced workers. 


(ec) No reduction for statutory holidays shall 
be made from the minimum wage. 


(d) Where board or lodging or both are 
provided by the employer there may be deducted 
from the wage rate a sum not to exceed $2.50 
per week for lodging, nor $5.25 per week for 


board. 


(e) If uniforms are required to be worn, 
they shall be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer. 

(Uniform means any special kind of dress, 
including cuffs, caps and aprons). 


(f) An employee when leaving the employ- 
ment shall be given a certificate showing her 
length of time and experience in that employ- 
ment. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ALBERTA 


Personal Service Occupation 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Alberta has 
amended Order No. 4, governing female 
employees in personal service occupation 
(Lancer Gazettr, August, 1925, page 779), by 
striking out the former enumeration of the 
occupations covered by the order, and by 
substituting the following :— 


The operation of hairdressing or manicuring 
establishments or schools, or beauty parlours or 
schools of beauty culture, or barber shops or 
schools where any charge is made for services 
to the public, or the operation of theatres, 
motion picture houses, shooting galleries, joy 
parlours, dance halls, cabarets, garages, gasoline 
service stations, or any establishment where 
business of a similar nature is carried on, or 
the operation of freight and passenger ele- 
vators. 


No change is made in the minimum rate 
of wages, which is as follows:— 


W ages— 


1. Except as hereinafter provided, no em- 
ployer shall employ a female worker in_ the 
class of employment above mentioned without 
paying to her wages at a rate not less than 
$14 per week (provided this clause; shall not 
apply to ushers in theatres, motion picture 
houses, music halls, and cloak-room attendants 
in cabarets and dance halls). 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices in hair- 
dressing and manicuring establishments or 
schools, beauty parlours or schools of beauty 
culture, and barber shops or schools may_ be 
less than the rate above prescribed, but shall 
be in accordance with the following schedule: 
One month probationary period for which no 
wage rate is stipulated, not less than—$6.00 
per week for the 2nd and 3rd_ months; $8.00 
per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th months; 
$10.00 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; $12.00 per week for the 10th, 11th and 
12th months—after which period she shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate of $14.00 
per week. 





Order No. 1, governing female employees in 
the manufacturing industry (LasourR GAZETTE, 
August, 1925, page 777) is amended in the 
paragraph which. enumerates the occupations 
covered by the order, including “any other 
manufacturing industry not enumerated in 
these schedules,’ these words being changed 
to read “any other manufacturing industry 
not otherwise provided for.” 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


The Minimum Wage Board also issued 
Order No. 7 dated July 7, 1928, and effective 
from that date, governing female employees 
in the fruit and vegetable industry. The text 
of the order is as follows: . 


Orpver No. 7—GoverNING FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


The following are hereby determined to be 
a class of employment within the meaning of 
The Minimum Wage Act, 1925: 


The operation of Fruit and Vegetable 
canning establishments, including the canning, 
preserving, drying, packing, or otherwise 
adapting for sale or use any kind of fruit or 
vegetables. 


Wages. — 


1. Except as hereinafter provided, no 
employer shall employ a female worker in the 
class of employment above mentioned without 
paying to her wages at a rate not less than 
$12.50 per week. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices may be 
less than the rate above prescribed, and shall 
be in accordance with the following schedule, 
not less than—$9 per week for the first month; 
$10 per week for the second month—after 
which period she shall be paid not less than 
the minimum rate of $12.50 per week. 


Hours. — 


3. No person, firm, or corporation shall 
employ a female, or suffer or permit a female 
to be employed in any fruit or vegetable 
canning establishment for a greater number of 
hours than nine in any one day, or forty-eight 
in any one week; provided that where by 
reason of the season of the year, or otherwise, 
it seems advisable, the Board may temporarily 
increase such hours. 


Deductions — 


Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are forty, or 
more, in the event of the employment of any 
employee for less than the usual hours in any 
week, deduction may be made from the mini- 
mum wage, but the employer shall pay such 
employee an amount for such week bearing the 
same relation to the minimum wage as the 
actual number of hours of employment in the 
said week bears to the usual hours. 


Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are less than forty, 
deductions may be made from the minimum 
wage, but the employer shall pay to the 
employee for such work an amount which bears 
the same relation to the minimum wage as the 
number of hours actual employment is such 
week bears to forty. 


“Usual hours” as referred to in this Order 
shall mean the usual, regular, or customary 
number of hours worked in a week by the 
majority of the female employees in the class 
of employment concerned in the establishment. 


This Order shall come into force on the date 
of publication. 





) 


During July, 1923 industrial accidents were 
reported to the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, this number ‘including six 
fatalities. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1927 


ple annual report on the mines of Nova 

Scotia for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, has been recently published 
by the provincial Department of Public Works 
and Mines. Detailed information is given 
in the report on the mining operations carried 
on in the province during the year, with 
records of boring done by the government 
drills, results of mining examinations, reports 
of the deputy inspectors, and other informa- 
tion relating to mines and mining. 

In a prefatory note, the Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, draws attention to the in- 
creased safety in the mining of coal which 
has resulted from the legislation of 1927 
(Lasour GazerTE, June, 1927, page 627), the 
improvement being reflected in the’ slghtly 
higher output per “man-day” worked, while 
compulsory working provisions for mineral 
areas have led to greatly increased activity 
in examination of metal deposits. “While all 
conditions in the coal mining industry 
throughout the year cannot,” he says, “be 
said to have been completely satisfactory, yet 
the total output of 6,640,000 tons shows an 
increase of almost a million tons above that 
of 1926.” 


The increase in the output of gypsum 
amounted to 245,000 tons over that of 1926, 
850,000 tons of this mineral having been raised 
in 1927. The Deputy Minister sums up the 
principal mining statistics of the year, as 
follows:— 

The number of men employed at the coal 
mines show the total to be 13,253, as com- 
pared with 11,914 during the previous year. 

The total number of “man-days” worked 
was 3,204,753, as compared with 2,764,135 in 
the fiscal year of 1926, which is an increase 
of 440,618 days. 

The coal output for the year was 6,643,205 
tons of 2.240 pounds as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 5,652,314 tons, an 
increase of 990,891 tons. 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,859,144 tons, as compared with 


1,849,419 tons in 1926, an increase of 9,725 
tons. | 


The coal sales for the year were 5,948,099 
tons as compared with the previous year’s 
sales of 5,090,599 tons, an increase of 857,500 
tons. 


Shipments to the United States were 3,55! 
tons during the fiscal year as compared with 
18,271 tons for the previous year. 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the fiscal year were 2,459,702 tons as com- 
pared with 1,981,724 tons for the previous 
year, an increase of 477,978 tons. 


The quantity of coke manufactured in the 
province during the year was 394,365 tons 
as compared with 453,228 tons the previous 
vear, a decrease of 58,863 tons. 


The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 6,255,699 imperial 
gallons as against 6,634,031 gallons 
factured during the previous year. 


manu- 


The benzol gas, from coal, manufactured for 
motor fuel, étc., during the year was 1,102,543 
imperial gallons as against 1,813,560 in the 
previous year, showing a decrease of 211,017 
gallons. 

2307 ounces of gold was produced during 
the year, showing an increase of 956 cunces 
as compared with the previous year. 

928,259 silicate bricks were manufactured 
during 1927, this being a decrease of 87,345 
as compared with .1926. 

The mining and shipment of crude and 
calcined gypsum reached 851,953 tons for the 
fiscal year 1927, this being an increas? of 244.- 
837 tons over the previous year. 


Fatal Accidents 


The number of fatal accidents at the coal 
mines during the year was 29 as compared 
with 28 the previous year. 

The chief cause of the underground fatalities 
was “falls of roof or face,’ which accounted 
for 58.6 per cent of the total number. “Mine 
ears and locomotives” followed, with 27.6 
per cent. The following table makes a com- 
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parison of the rates of fatal accidents in coal 
mines for recent years per ton of coal pro- 
duced, and per 1,000 men employed, in Nova 
Scotia and the United States:— 


Farat AccipENtT Rates IN Mines In Nova Scotia anp U.S.A. 


Nova Scotia United States 


Number Per Per 
Year | of fatal | 1,000,000} "| 1,000,000 ae 

accidents| tons of inet tons of is on 

Mauses | Tbs. [employed] 90° | employed 
1908... 43 6-09 3°32 6-05 5°54 
1918*.. 122 20-68 11-77 3-80 38-94 
1919... 20 3°56 1-86 4-18 4-27 
1920... 26 4-08 2-30 3°45 3-78 
A921 29 4-81 2-36 3-92 4-19 
1922... 19 3°66 1-55 4-15 4-00 
1923... ys 4-62 2-50 8°74 2-90 
1924... sl 5-57 2-05 4-19 2-87 
1925... 18 4-89 1-56 3-81 2°97 
1926... 28 4-42 2°35 ai: its 
T9272. 39 3-90 2°19 : 





* Including 88 killed by explosion at Allan Mine, Jan. 23, 
18. 


RATE OF PRODUCTION 


The following table compares the rate of 
production in recent years per man employed 
in Nova Scotia and the United States. 


Rates or PRopwuctTION IN Pos Mares IN Nova Scotia AND 
U.S.A. 








Nova United 
Scotia States 
Year Produced | Produced 
per man. per man. 
Tons of Tons of 
2,000 lbs. 2,000 lbs. 
1908 ..5 s:ctedare oe AR eS a 545 603 
POTS cme chee see cater coe Pee lth 569 890 
TOTO. oe BY. Rete ee tee EOE cig haa 026 712 
1920 tae eei cr es eerie CORRE, ee ee 563 839 
TOOT Sab) 5 APD. SERIA 28 RY Ae 491 615 
[ODD eee ie a 0 ae he ee 424 565 
1908 Fen Nene ers Oe i ee 540 764 
ODL. OTR os a watercress orice 869 723 
19250 32. cee reat meets eee 319 77 
1926.....¢ Se i nee ON, eee 554 
192.7... s ctteeioeh Sema oR 561 








THE MINING INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1927 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Mines 


HE Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries of 
the Province of Quebec recently made its an- 
nual report on mining operations in the pro- 
vince during the calendar year 1927. Atten- 
tion is called to the large share taken by 
the province in the mining development in 
Canada during this period, when great ad- 
vances were made, especially in the western 
part of the province known generally as the 
Rouyn district. 


The total value of the marketed products 
of the mines and quarries in 1927 constituted 
a record figure, amounting to $29,124,110, an 
increase of 11-6 per cent over the correspond- 
ing figure for 1926. The previous high record 
was $28,392,939 in 1920, but it is pointed out 
that the high value in 1920 was largely due 
to the abnormally high prices prevailing at 
that time. Non-metallic minerals (excluding 
building materials) accounted for 38-9 per 
cent of the total production in 1927; asbestos 
forming by far the largest item in this group. 
Building materials (stone, brick, lime, cement, 
sand) accounted for 52.8 per cent, and the 
metallic group for 8:3 per cent of the total. 
It is stated that the opening of the Noranda 
smelter marks the beginning of a new era in 
the Quebec mineral industry. This smelter is 
built in two units each of 500 rated capacity, 
the first unit having started to work in De- 


cember, 1927. This is the first production 
of metallic copper in the province for 35 
years. 


The accompanying table shows the quan- 
tities and value of the minerals produced, by 
classes, together with the number of employ- 
ees and wages paid. It should be noted that 
the term “production” is used as meaning 
“quantity sold, shipped, or used” and does not 
necessarily represent “output”. Products re- 
maining on hand at the end of the year are 
not included. The ton used is the “short? 
ton of 2.000. 


The provincial government spent large. 
sums of money in providing means of com- 
munication by road or rail with the mining 
districts and generally throughout the pro- 
vince. The province also assists the industry 
by a well-equipped laboratory at the Poly- 
technic School of the University of Montreal, 
and by the important field and_ technical 
work carried on by the Bureau of Mines. 


Employment and Wages 


A special chapter of the report deals with 
employment, wages and accidents in the 
mines. It is pointed out that “the seasonal 
character of some of the work and the un- 
avoidable part-time employment require the 
bringing of total figures, as compiled, to a 
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STATISTICS OF MINING INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1927 
Number Value Value 
Substances of Wages Quantities in in 
workmen 1927 1926 
$ $ $ 
ENS DOStOG oyu ets «sare tol SAN be cutisdwks Piek « koran «ay Sus tons 3,170} 3,411,908 274,778| 10,621,013) 10,095,487 
ODDO LAIMOLO nga. os Om ITCRES | foe. caches karen ] 1,564 1,811, 953 3,119,848 407,146 368, 886 
TOUT Pe OY TUL, cn MEE A LE C1d) ., JRE Dende tons 120 66, 841 12,730 104,618 111,136 
CAB TREG Ie eee, Set ice A, Dd ars eI ble BL 9 9,80 2 VOO|P tS On 
LOE nee te Or R Le ree. tee ee CES SETH |e OZ 644 611,292 8,331 172, 214 76,070 
Soop ieee A ok abe. eh dratben. otnersrocss< abit x cual tons 24 13,041 34 2,043 29,516 
ROO TERS ROTC Lee ae Ne, peer cee aee - 15 5,687 24 ADO DEAS LA SR 
Lead in ore........ Re: UIA EA es eh. . 08.65. eNSoe AO | Sc eee i a a pee 6,496,577 341,461 251, 788 
OREO O eee rr me Gd Sidcas cs ae Sa tide Rode tons 107 106,313 15,305 230,309 137,431 
ica Be sievtialea scl oMeRg. Rare, atcbere laters Sete me Me hee Te Se EL ee ce ee lb 120 68, 232 4,455, 239 105,446 170,118 
Mineral paints (iron oxide, ochre)..............s0.s22++-- tons 45 34, 936 5,931 102,186 100, 923 
MARCL A WALOM ee aiinie PonN eerie ead cee Oa gal. 4 794 10,330 1,813 2,244 
Motyetontte: Hi Si LE LOA. Ly, Lee. Ciel eT eS lb. 25 Oa gar ens es | ea 10,472 
Phosphate 34 366 800 
Pyribee(s eas ou ees aie Uwe. atk tS eek or ae eaare vs 2 13,404 42,795 42,117 
Quarizysitica Fock Cee Ee AREA ie 64 33,216 27,075 66, 522 109, 564 
Rae oie fer ks stele ile Nl ah a ag 0s ei OZ S seis rit | tear oe 740, 864 417,777 osarots 
LBEeg ORD SUONER TNs Loe eee ces cca oatenn dacuw thee tons 38 17, 588 1,276 51,504 38, 209 
Titaniferous BPON OLGA « MATER Ro ciks SoU OL ee ic ok 5 Moe si 20 2,066 2,029 8,980 600 
VES EE. Sy Ra A Py ee lb 238 294,884} 17,189,046) 1,064,690 956,199 
GAOT 644085250 baie reas 1357419 153) 1238p. 2738 
Building Materials 
ee eM sca Mee aR neers cece, Bohs = GOR a hcal 928 786, 092 139,587| 2,336,677] 2,256,856 
Seinen eee, ee. eee Lee bbls 862 1, 138, 863 4,636, 751 5,383, 058 4,535,386 
Craphitens, cvet, «04: BMWS 8 Ila BROT UE ois Wud eee tons 646 456, 888 163,160 750, 700 873, 962 
hb 18) ae Rb De Al a ae eh MR BC aed IRE : 237 227, 583 107, 638 806, 665 756,117 
Damestoners a3 Ve era hs. PES doo! se) 1,790 1,199, 763 2,214,447 2,785, 514 2,180,977 
mlorplonee tte. tes LA, Pea tiyreteas veield. ae]... 0e. 3) 142 189,215 7,545 HOO ss 519,032 
OE) Raat ROR Tatar Re os nT ON nn - 4,767 665, 949 8,660,360 2,145,169 1,452,574 
DANGALITIe DTIC KS SFA wee ee he AT RMN ey TR M 39 33, 830 8, 182 OG 926i aCe i 
Sandstone sectors .:.o.4-ete pared. mal eased. bal. oe tons 194 94,863 116,243 162,606 48,937 
Tile, drain and sewer pipe, pottery, etc..................000- 139 265.02 lerieee omit 414,929 381, 088 
SUD tOLRISS ie co Nee PN ae eR Sia 1 pl eget ne: 9,744 As OT Gh 204 Tey cca. ae 15,382,957} 13,004,929 
LP Otals mr ids cbpiobeandee tsk anderen. eel 15; 961) 10, 418 013 oc teens 29,124,110) 25,750,463 





common denominator so as to have a uniform 
basis of comparison from year to year. For 
this purpose the Quebec Bureau of Mines has 
adopted, for the past fifteen years, the prac- 
tice of reducing the total number of workmen, 
mostly on part-time employment, to a basis 
of a full year of 300 working days. On this 
basis the total of 15,951 men employed dur- 
ing the year which appears in the table, is 
reduced to 9,490, the number of men on a 300- 
day basis. 


Sand digging and dredging had a larger 
number of men on the payroll than any other 
group at the time of maximum activity. 
Asbestos is next with a total of 3,170 work- 
men. These underground and open-cast works 
are operated steadily throughout the year 
with but a slight decrease of the number of 
men employed in the winter months. The 
search for gold, copper, zinc and lead ores in 
Western Quebec and Gaspé is responsible 
for the considerable increase in the figures 
given for the metallic substances. Nearly 
twice aS many men were engaged in this work 
in 1927 as the year before. 


Wages paid to the miners and quarrymenh 
in 1927 amounted to $11,418,013. This is an 
increase of 16 per cent over the $9,926,900 
paid the year before. Of the amount paid 
in 1927, the miners received $6,498,259 and 
the quarrymen $4,919.754, which figures com- 
pare respectively with $4,923,205 and $4,903,- 
895 for 1926. The average wage earned by a 
300-day workman during 1927 was $1,203; it 
was $1,126 for the preceding year. 


Accidents 


During the year, mine and quarry operators 
sent to the Bureau of Mines notices of 416 
accidents entailing loss of time to workmen. 
This was a considerable increase over previous 
years. But up to 1927 the operators only re- 
ported accidents entailing a loss of time of ten 
days or more. With the Mining Law as 
amended last year operators have now to 
report all accidents by which a loss of time is 
suffered by an employee. 

There were 25 violent deaths in 1927 in the 
mines and quarries; this is an average of 
2-63 per 1,000 men-year. This index number 
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compares with 2:72, 2°38, 1°83, 2°42 and 2-29 
for 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, respec- 
tively. In the mines proper the proportion 
of fatal accidents is 4:3 and in the quarries, 
-86, as compared with 3-5 and 1:3 for the 
year 1926. 

The report contains tables showing the 
causes of accidents, these being designed to 
help operators, superintendents and foremen in 
the work of accident prevention. Haulage, 
especially in large workings where railways 
are in use, is the principal cause of fatalities; 
the sinking of a number of mine shafts in the 
development of new properties was not ac- 


complished without a few fatal accidents 
occurring; next comes the handling of ex- 
plosives, which includes the use of short fuses, 
ignorance of proper precautions in testing 
caps, and disregard of warnings when seeking 
precarious shelters. Other fatal accidents 
in mines are attributed to scaling operations, 
falls of rock underground, steam shovel and 
boom-derrick operations. In quarries, fatali- 
ties were caused by electrocution and falls of 
rock. In annexed plants, fatal accidents oc- 
curred in concentrators only, they are mostly 
charged to power belts. 





WAGES, HOURS OF WORK, AND PRODUCTION IN EUROPEAN 
COAL MINES 


Results of Inquiry by International Labour Office 


1 hake International Miners’ Federation, at 
a meeting held at Brussels in April, 
1925, appealed to the International Labour 
Office to undertake an international investiga- 
tion into conditions in the principal coal 
producing countries. The office complied with 
the request, and a report entitled “Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Coal Mining 
Industry” has now been published at Geneva 
(the English edition is published by P. S. 
King, Limited, London). 

The report first reviews the outstanding 
features of the coal mining industry. “The 
coal production of the present time,” it is 
stated, “is approximately equal to that of 
1913, the last normal year of the pre-war 
period. It is even the case, in favour of the 
present period, that the distribution of this 
production is slightly less unequal; in 1913 
the three great coal-producing countries of the 
world—the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany—represented 82 per cent of the 
world production; to-day they only represent 
77 per cent. However, the French production, 
thanks to the intelligent reconstruction of the 
mines of the Northern Departments, is con- 
tinually increasing; the production of the 
Netherlands, formerly almost non-existent, is 
also continually developing, and above all, 
overseas, the mines of Australia, South Africa, 
India, and indeed China are beginning to take 
a more important place in the statistics. 
Hence the monopoly of the former producers 
is losing its rigidity and its power; the pits 
are becoming more scattered. It follows that 
the former holders of a quasi-monopoly suffer 
restrictions in their exports and, in particular, 
as they are obliged to reduce their exports 
of coal to the overseas mining countries, they 
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are led to seek markets to which they have 
better access nearer home. Such is more 
especially the case with Great Britain and 
Germany, whose endeavours to gain or retain 
the European buyers are becoming more 
bitter. In this restricted field of competition 
the two exporting countries come into colli- 
sion, but they also come into conflict with 
the ‘producing countries of the Continent.” 


The coal industry has been subjected also 
to the competition of oil and electrical power, 
and to the practice of greater economy on the 
part of the coal consuming industries. These 
adverse conditions suggested the idea of an 
agreement between the producing countries 
for the purpose of sharing markets and 
restricting production. 

The report declares that some kind of 
standardization of working conditions in the 
coal mines in different countries must be 
obtained before any such international under- 
standing can become effective. In this sug- 
gestion it is in agreement with the British 
Royal Commission on Coal Mining (LasBour 
The working 
conditions on which the various producing 
countries should agree are chiefly those in 
regard to hours of work and wages. In regard 
to the equalization of wages the report makes 
the following statement :— 


“The remuneration of human labour is a 
very considerable factor in the cost of coal 
production. Estimates vary according to the 
source; but it may be said without fear of 
grave error that wages represent, according 
to the country, from 45 to 76 per cent of the 
cost price of coal. The share of wages in the 
cost price is here far greater than in any 
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manufacturing industry. It is thus quite 
evident that in these conditions competition 
can be benefited in certain countries by very 
low wages, which means that it is at the 
expense of the standard of living of the 
workers that the economic triumph of the 
nation to which they belong can be achieved. 
Hence the importance of endeavouring to 
determine the possibilities of a standardiza- 
tion of wages, considered from the following 
two points of view. 

“In the first place, the point of view of the 
worker, that is to say, the worker’s standard 
of living. It is here a question of determin- 
ing an average wage which would enable the 
miners of all countries to have the same pur- 
chasing power and consequently to live every- 
where in the same conditions. 

“Secondly, the point of view of the 
employers. It is here a question of seeking 
to establish a wage per ton which, taking into 
account differences in the natural conditions 
in the various mines, in their economic posi- 
tion and their technical conditions, would 
enable an average wage to be found which 
would not be disadvantageous to any mining 
country as far as international competition is 
concerned.” 

The Office at first sought to include all the 
coal producing countries in the scope of the 
investigation, but owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining comparative stability the study was 
finally limited to European countries, except- 
ing Russia. However in an appendix a state- 
ment is given of the hours of labour and 
wages in the coal industry of non-European 
countries, including figures for Canada which 
are taken from the Supplements to the 
Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1928, and from 
information published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics or by the provincial 
departments concerned. 


Results 


In the following table the averages obtained 
for other districts are related to the British 
average (represented in both cases by !')0), 
and there are separate columns to exclude ana 
to include employers’ contributions to social 
insurance :— 


Summarizing the main results of the inquiry 
as to (1) the comparative standard of living 
of miners (expressed in terms of purchasing 
power); (2) the comparative wage cost of a 
ton of coal (expressed in terms of gold); and 
(3) comparative productivity in the year 1925, 
the Report says:— 


“(1) Great Britain and the Netherlands, 
where the standard of living appears to be 


the highest in Europe and Continental Europe 
respectively, show also a very high wage cost 
per ton of coal and a relatively high produc- 
tivity, which, however, are exceeded or 
equalled in a few Continental districts. 

“(2) Belgium, France, the Saar territory, 
the Ruhr and Saxony districts of Germany, 
as well as Czechoslovakia, where the workers’ 
standard of living may be assumed as being 
roughly equal, show marked differences in 
respect of the wage cost of production and 
productivity. The wage cost is very high in 
the Free State of Saxony and in Belgium 
(where it attains its maximum level), and is 
relatively high also in France, but the pro- 
ductivity is considerably less than in Great 
Britain; in other districts the wage cost is 
considerably below the maximum level (in 
Czechoslovakia little more than half of the 
same), whereas the productivity (the Saar 
excepted) is equal or nearly equal to the 
European maximum. 

“(3) Finally, in German Upper Silesia and 
Poland the standard of living is the lowest 
in Europe, and, as the productivity of these 
regions (as determined by the average output 
per manshift or day) is at the same time the 
highest in Europe, also the wage cost of coal 
is cheaper than elsewhere; it may be noted 
that the wage per ton is less than two-fifths, 
but the real earnings about one-half, of the 
maximum level attained in Europe.” 


RewativeE LeveL or AVERAGE OutPeuT AND AVERAGE WAGES 
PER Ton oF CoaL IN EvRoPEAN CounTRIES, 1925 


Wages per ton of 
saleable coal. 





Average 
Country and district. | output | Excluding | Including 
per employers’ | employers’ 
manshift. con- con- 
tributions. | tributions. 
Great Britain........... 100 100 100 
Se loriane ores ee eels oe 48 99 100 
Germany: Saxony....... 61 96 105 
Netherlands. 2.5. <-0.3% 82 90 96 
EANCEY este ce tie eee 59 81 83 
DATIIN Malev Aan oath 71 73 - 
Germany: Ruhtr......... 100 63 68 
Czechoslovakia......... 88 55 61 
Germany: Upper Silesia 126 39 
OTANI: ssncctseeee aus 101 38 41 





Accidents in the steel mills at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, have declined to one-quarter of their 
former volume in the ten years since the 
Safety First movement was begun by the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company. ‘This 
statement was made by Mr. J. N. Morgan, 
Safety Engineer of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, at the quarterly meeting of the 
executive of the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, held at Sydney on July 
25. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH LABOUR CONFERENCE 


HE British Commonwealth Labour Con- 

ference met in London in July on the 
invitation of the Trades’ Union Congress and 
Independent Labour Party. Practically every 
portion of the British Commonwealth was 
represented at the meeting, including Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Irish Free State, India, Ceylion, British 
Guiana, West Indies, and Palestine. Canada 
was represented by Messrs. Tom Moore, 
president, and R. J. Tallon, vice-president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
A. A. Heaps, M.P., John Queen, (M.L.A., and 
EK. Magrath, Independent Labour Party of 
Manitoba. 

The Right Hon. J. Ramsay Miacdonald opened 
the proceedings, dealing in his address with 
the migration problem, the world peace pro- 
posals, and questions of foreign policy. He 
explained that the aim of the conference was 
to establish common purposes among ail 
branches of the Commonwealth. On the sub- 
ject of migration, Mr. Macdonald stated that 
the British Labour Party formerly opposed 
migration as a policy, but now recognized 
the importance of fluidity of population. He 
thought that the labour party should seek to 
promote the movement of families rather than 
individuals. The opinions of the British 
labour representitives were further stated by 
Messrs. Arthur Henderson, John R. Clynes, 
Ben Turner and others. 

The migration question was discussed later 
by the conference, the representatives agreeing 
that fewer restrictions should be imposed upon 


the movemenits of British citizens within the 
empire, but that there should be a measure 
of control or regulation to guard against the 
danger of lowering existing standards of living 
by an undue amount of immigration. The 
convention concurred in the opinion expressed 
by the Canadian representatives that all em- 
ployment questions should be dealt with 
through the Government Employment 
agencies, and not through the transportation 
companies. The new procedure adopted by 
the Canadian immigration authorities of con- 
ducting medical examinations of intending 
emigrants prior to their embarkation, was 
approved by the convention. It was con- 
sidered that social insuram'ce legislation had 


an important bearing on migration, and that 


full reciprocity should be developed between 
the Dominions in regard to old age pensions, 
workmen’s’ compensation, and other social 
measures. 

On the subject of world peace, the repre- 
sentatives of the various Dominions agreed 
that no Dominion should become involved in 
any war without the express consent of its 
parliament. ‘Tribute was paid to the work 
of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in the cause 
of world peace. The conscription of wealth 
was recommended as the first military measure 
on the part of the countries engaged in war. 

The conference recognized the value of the 
Canadian Wheat Pool as a possible means of 
facilitating future state purchases of food- 
stuffs by Great Britain. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


HE fifth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmien was 

held in Cleveland, Ohio, there being thirty- 
three grand lodge officers, as well as dele- 
gates representing 963 local lodges with a 
membership of 184,355, in attendance. Presi- 
dent W.G. Lee opened the convention with a 
brief review of the work of the Brotherhood 
during the past three years. During the 
period under review the membership had _in- 
creased by 6,594, while death or total and per- 
manent disability benefits paid out amounted 
to $12,768219, which indicated that 6,744 
members had died or were totally and per- 
manently disabled. Some of the speakers who 
addressed the convention were: A. Johnston, 
president, Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers; 
D. B. Robertson, president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; E. P. 


Curtis, president, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors; Matthew Woll, vice-president; Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, and Jas. J. Davis, 
United States Secretary of Labour. 

Resolutions were adopted: 

Favouring the passing and maintaining of 
immigration laws which will restrict immigra- 
tion to the United States and Canada for an 
indefinite period ; 

Recommending the support of state laws 
designed to prohibit the employment of chil- 
dren in industry; 

Pressing for the enactment in each state 
and province of a law permitting railroad 
men to vote while away from home; 

Reaffirming previous action of the organiz- 
ation in that every effort should be made to 
eliminate the injunction power of the courts; 
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Favouring the prohibiting of prison or con- 
vict made goods by contract from being 
placed on the market in competition with 
goods otherwise manufactured; 

Advocating the support. of laws providing 
for the care of indigent persons who have 
lost their earning ability through old age, ill- 
hess, or infirmities; 

Instructing the proper officers of the or- 
ganization to memoralize the United States 
Congress to provide machinery for old age 
insurance, to be administered and operated 
by the government; 

Favouring a change of the law relating to 
assumed risk on common carriers for dam- 
ages for personal injuries and death of em- 
ployees so that this assumed risk will not be 
a bar to recovery, and further that an in- 
jured employee or his dependants may elect 
to proceed either under Federal law or the 
law of amy state; 

Instructing the Grand President and the 
national legislative representative to immedi- 
ately request the other transportation organiz- 
ations to jom in an effort to have the Hours 
of Service Act amended so to guarantee every 
employee not less than twelve continuous 
hours off duty out of each twenty-four hour 
period, ten of which hours the employee would 
not be responsible to the employer in any 
manner ; 

Instructing the national legislative repre- 
sentative to prepare and file a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and use 
every honourable means to have the Commis- 
sion issue an order requiring the carriers to 
comply with the rules adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Railway Association in regard to the 
operation of the train brake system ; 

Recommending that every effort be put 
forth’ by national and Dominion legislative 
representatives to bring about the adoption 
of the automatic train pipe connector; 

Favouring the equipping of all freight cars, 
both new and old, with a hand-brake that, 
ean be applied and released without the use 
of a club and can be operated with one hand; 

Recommending that retaining valves be 
placed im an accessible universal position near 
the brake staff; 

Favouring as standard equipment, an angle 
cock designed so as to bleed the air from 
connecting hose; 


Recommending the placing of an additional 
grab tron on the left side and end of cars 
where height will permit; 

To ask Interstate Commerce Commission 
to hold a hearing on the adoption of a stan- 
dard uncoupling lever and attachments; 

Urging that railroad companies be com- 
pelled to have a suitable platform on cars 
on rear of all trains; 

Favouring a uniform minimum clearance of 
not less than eight feet measuring from centre 
line of track to closest obstruction; 

Urging the elimination of the practice of 
placing pusher or helper engines behind the 
caboose ; 

Recommending that the Interstate Com- 
merce Comimission be directed (a) to report 
to the Senatte the opinion of the Commission 
in respect to the feasibility of requiring each 
railroad to establish a pension fund for its 
employees, and (b) to include in such re- 
port, if in the opinion of the commission 
such project is feasible, a statement of the 
plan for establishing such fund which the 
Commission deems most suitable; 

Advocating that bus and truck transporta- 
tion on public highways should be regulated 
by national and state commissions and it 
should be required to pay its proper tax on 
an equality with the railroads; 

Requiring railway companies to reimburse 
members of the organization to the extent, of 
the loss in value to his property, should he 
be required to sell his home on account of 
the moving of terminal; 

Favouring the exemption of employees from 
all criminal hability for clocking crossings 
or highways in the discharge of their duty; 

Recommending that suitable laws be in- 
troduced requiring vehicles to stop before 
proceeding over all grade crossings; 

Favouring the principle of a six-hour day 
within a seven hour spread for Grand Lodge 
office emiployees. 

The officers elected were: President, A. F. 
Whitney; Assistant to ‘the president, James 
A. Farquharson; Secretary-Treasurer, W. G. 
Lee. Among the vice-presidents elected were: 
W. J. Babe, St. Thomas, Ont., and James 
Murdock, Ottawa. 


Order of Railway Conductors 


The thirty-ninth convention of the Order of 
Railway Conductors was held in Jacksonville, 
Fla., with approximately 700 delegates present 
from Canada and the United States. A 
unique feature of the opening session was 
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speeches of welcome from representatives of 
the following five railroads: Atlantic Coast 
Line; Florida East Coast; Jacksonville 
Terminal; Seaboard Air Line; and Southern 
Railway. President L. E. Sheppard outlined 
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the activities of the Order for the past three 
years, including the wage movements, the 
acquisition of the conductors’ home at 
Savannah, and the manner in which the 
interests of the craft had been affected by 
increased tonnage and other developments of 
modern railroading. President Sheppard gave, 
in chronological order, the story of the work 
of the general committees on the various rail- 
roads for the protection cf the members’ 
interests. Secretary-Treasurer E. P. Curtis 
announced that the assets of the Order now 
totalled nearly $5,500,000. The membership 
is approximately 60,000 comprised in 680 
active divisions. A considerable portion of 
the report of the board of directors was 
devoted to detailed accounts of negotiations 
in connection with the new home at Savannah, 


Ga., and the Adwear Sales Corporation. The 
convention voted to continue the subscription 
to Labour for the entire membership. A 
special train of sixteen pullman cars carried 
delegates to the pecan farms owned by the 
Order at Albany, Ga. 

The convention adopted a number of 
changes in the laws of the organization and 
elected officers as follows: President, E. P. 
Curtis (succeeding L. E. Sheppard who retired 
on account of ill-health); Senior Vice- 
president. S. N. Berry; Secretary-treasurer, J. 
E. Rodgers. In addition to the above there 
were eight vice-presidents elected, a board of 
directors, and trustees. By unanimous vote 
of the convention L. E. Sheppard was made 
assistant to the president. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees 


The regular triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees was held in Columbus, Ohio, with 
over 500 delegates in attendance. Addresses 
were delivered before the convention by the 
Hon. Jas. J. Davis, secretary of Labour, and 
Congressman George Huddleston of Alabama. 
The delegates voted in favour of re-affiliating 
with the American Federation of Labour, 
having been two years without connection 
with the Federation. Per capita to the Grand 
Division was increased thirty cents a quarter 
in order to put the death benefit fund of the 
Brotherhood on a sound’ financial basis. The 
maximum benefit payment was placed at $500 
for future members. An assessment of one 
dollar per member was levied to assist the 
striking coal miners and their families. A 
number of changes were made in the consti- 
tution and laws of the organization. The 
convention enacted legislation which provided 
for the establishment of a permanent research 
Department, appointments to which, in the 
future, will be by action of the convention. 
The office of national legislative counsel was 
abolished, but provision was made whereby 
the grand president at his discretion, and 
when conditions warrant, may assign a mem- 
ber to this work both at Washington and 
Ottawa. 


Resolutions were adopted: 


Advocating the fostering of the closest 
possible co-operation between the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamboat Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 


Recommending that the establishment of a 
superannuation scheme for employees of more 
than ten years service, to which both 
employees and employers would subscribe, 
should receive the attention of the grand 
executive council; 


Instructing the grand lodge officers to exert 
every effort to further a federation of the 
standard railroad labour organizations; 


Advocating the forty-four hour week for 
every member of the Brotherhood; 


Instructing the grand lodge officers to seek 
release by the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
of many clerks in their organization who 
properly belong to the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers; 
Express and Station Employees; 

Recommending that the executive council 
study the advisability of instituting a sick and 
accident insurance department in connection 
with the death benefit department; 

Advocating state and federal regulation for 
motor busses and trucks which would elim- 
inate the present competition with railroads; 

Recommending the establishing of 
scholarships at. Brookwood College; 

Favouring old age pension legislation. 

The officers elected were: President, George 
M. Harrison, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary- 
treasurer, George S. Levi, Cincinati, Ohio. F. 
dc Hall, Montreal, was one of the seven vice- 
presidents elected, while Adam Birtles, Swift 


Current, Sask., was elected to the Board of 
Trustees. 


Denver, Colo., was selected as the city for 
the 1931 convention. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The thirty-first convention of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
was held in San Francisco, Calif., June 11-July 
12, 1928, with 932 delegates present, represent- 
ing as many local lodges in the United States 
and Canada, the total membership being 
approximately 103,000. The Brotherhood is 
now in its fifty-fifth year, the first lodge hav- 
ing been formed at Port Jervis, N.Y., on 
December Ist, 1873. The first convention was 
held at Hornellsville (now Hornell), N.Y., in 
December, 1874, with delegates in attendance 
representing twelve local lodges. For the 
following thirteen years conventions were held 
annually but at the Minneapolis convention 
in 1886 it was voted to meet biennially. At 
the St. Paul convention in 1910 the delegates 
decided to hold triennial meetings, the first 
being convened in Washington, D.C., in 1913. 
During the forty-seven years that the insur- 
ance benefit of the Brotherhood has been in 
operation (created in 1881) there has been 
paid out to disabled members,and beneficiaries 
of deceased members the sum of $34,163,520. 
Insurance and disability claims for the past 
three years amounted to approximately 
$4,000,000. On January 1, 1926, a widow's 
pension department was inaugurated and on 
January 1, 1928, a mutual insurance depart- 
ment was instituted. Financially, the Brother- 
hood is one of the strongest labour organiza- 
tions, having resources totalling over 
$18,000,000. The insurance department, at 
the close of 1927, had written policies to the 
value iof $159,253,000. 

President D. G. Robertson and Vice-presi- 
dent Timothy Shea made a joint report in 
which the activities of the Brotherhood since 
the last convention were outlined, while @ re- 
port on the more important achievements, 
such as the repeal in the United States of 
title III of the Transportation Alct of 1920 
which abolished the Railroad Labour Board, 
and which was replaced by the Railway 
Labour Act. The report devoted considerable 
space to the hearings held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the petition of the 
engine-service brotherhoiods and various state 
public utility commissions in favour of cab 
curtains on locomotives and of mechanically 
operated firebox doors, automatic stokers, ete. 
The Commission sustained the brotherhoods 
in the matter of cab curtains and took the 
petition for automatic fire doors under con- 
sideration. According to the report, a strong 
stand was taken in favour of limiting immi- 
gration from Mexico, while at the same time 
safeguarding the right of railroad workers 
freely to cross the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States in the 
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performance of their duties. Mention was 
made of the abrogation of the Chicago Joint 
Agreement by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers which was considered “an act 
which can accomplish no great good for either 
organization, but may result in considerable 
harm to both.” 

Each of the eleven vice-presidents made 
a separate report covering in detail the work 
since the last convention. William L. Best, 
Canadian legislative representative, and 
Arthur J. Lovell, legislative representative in 
the United States, gave interesting accounts 
of their activities. 

The convention slightly broadened the 
scope of the relief department so as to in- 
clude disabilities arising from tuberculosis of 
the bone. 

A general policy committee was appointed 
to deal with such matters as relationships with 
other railroad organizations, employers, legis- 
lative matters, and the internal affairs of the 
Brotherhood. This new committee replaces 
the Committee on Joint Relations which 
formerely functioned under the “Chicago 
joint agreement” between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Resolutions were adopted :— 


Favouring a reduction in the hours of ser- 
vice from sixteen to twelve in any 24-hour 
period; 

Recommending that the Brotherhood take 
an active part in politics on a strictly non- 
partisan basis; 

Authorizing the transferring of $12,000,000 
to a fund for the payment of insurance to 
members upon reaching the age of 70 years; 

Directing officials of the Brotherhood to 
continue to work for regulations requiring the 
automatic firedoor, automatic stokers, power 
reverse gears and thermic systems on engines 
as safety devices and to oppose the present 
regulations as to engine smoke at terminals; 

Instructing the president and_ secretary- 
treasurer to exert every effort to interest other 
organizations and individuals in perfecting 
plars for the erection of a monument in mem- 
ory of the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
this memorial to be in the nature of a 
“living institution” which would perpetuate 
and exemplify the life work of the great pro- 
gressive; 

Approving the movement and authorizing 
the officers to work for the adoption of a 
standard set of operating rules on all rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada; 

Demanding that all locomotives weighing 
175,000 pounds or over on drivers, using coal 
as fuel, be equipped with mechanical stokers; 
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Favouring a federal law requiring two en- 
ginemen on every locomotive operated in the 
United States and Canada, whether steam, 
electric or gas electric, or oil electric; 

Instructing general grievance committees to 
request railroad companies to furnish free 
to employees books and literature giving in- 
structions as to the handling of all new devices 
applied to locomotives; 

Urging that employees in engine service be 
given preference for employment when work 
trains and pile drivers are used on railroad 
construction work; 

Recommending that all members of the 
brotherhood in Alaska be transferred to one 
lodge located at Anchorage; 

Demanding that Sunday and holiday work 
be minimized as far as possible, and instruct- 
ing grievance committees to make every effort 
to secure elimination of Sunday work and to 
secure punitive overtime rates for such work 
when it is necessary; 

‘Approving the “closed shop” policy in so 
far as it can be adopted and practically ap- 
plied; 

Indorsing the proposed Child Labour 
Amendment to the United States constitution ; 


Authorizing the officers to obtain the appli- 
cation of electric classification and backup 
lights on locomotives in road service; 

Raising the eligible age for pension benefits 
from 40 to 45, and 

Urging the state legislative boards to further 
legislation regulating motor vehicle traffic so 
as to promote safety in the highways. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, D. 3B. Robertson, Cleveland; 
Assistant President, Timothy Shea, Cleveland; 
Secretary-treasurer, A. H. Hawley, Cleveland; 
H. H. Lynch, Ottawa, was re-elected vice- 
president, while Hugh Richmond, Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., was elected to the Board of 
Directors. 

Owing to the cost of transporting the 
records of the organization to and from the 
various convention cities, it was decided to 
hold future conventions at Cleveland, the 
headquarters of the Brotherhood, unless con- 
ditions arise necessitating a change. It was 
also believed that the atendance of visitors 
at conventions would be greater in Cleveland 
as the majority of the members reside in the 
states along the Atlantic seaboard. The pro- 
posal to hold conventions every four years 
instead of triennially was voted down. 


American Federation of Musicians 


The 33rd annual convention, presided over 
by president Jas. N. Weber, was held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on May 21-26, 1928, 
with a large number of delegates present from 
local unions in Canada and the United States. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by Geo. 
P. Laffell, president of Local No. 11, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Hon. W. B. Harrison, Mayor; and 
Charles Gorman, president of Kentucky State 
Federation. In his address, president Weber 
gave a general summary of past and present 
problems and conditions surrounding the 
musical profession and its members, as well 
as his observations upon the changes that have 
taken place. ‘The president commented on 
his activities toward carrying out the wishes 
of the Baltimore convention in seeking to 
amend the provisions of the Copyright Law, 
and spoke of the efforts being put forth to so 
amend the United States immigration laws as 
to afford members adequate protection from 
the invasion of foreign musicians who are 
endeavouring to enter the country. Executive 
Officer Weaver presented the report of the 
delegates to the Los Angeles convention of 
the American Federation of Labour in 1927. 
A report on matters concerning the federation 
coming before congress and the executive de- 
partments in Washington, D.C., was made by 
A. C. Hayden, executive officer. 


Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour and president of 
the Union Labour Life Insurance Company, 
reviewed the industrial situation as it existed 
and lucidly presented the value of the service 
to the labour movement of the Union Labour 
Life Insurance Company, and extended the 
thanks of labour for the wholehearted manner 
in which the American Federation of Musi- 
cians participated in the formation of the 
Insurance Company. 

The convention decided to send six dele- 
gates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, those elected being: 
Kdward Canavan; John W. Parks; Jos. N. 
Weber; Wm. J. Kerngood; C. A. Weaver; 
Chas. L. Bagley. 


Resolutions were adopted:— 


Forbidding travelling dance orchestras to 
play in the place of their employment for any 
function whatsoever, given under the auspices 
or name of any club, lodge, association, or 
any other organization; 

Advising all locals of the A. F. of M. to 
estalblish and maintain equitable prices and 
conditions for radio broadcasting, and in like 
manner to provide for or curtail the trans- 
mitting of music by telephone with or without 
the use of amplifiers; 
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Endorsing any legislation which will tend 
to establish Old Age Pensions in the*various 
states and the abolition of poor houses; 

Levying a weekly assessment on paid theatre 
musicians for the purpose of creating an inter- 
national theatre defense fund; 

Demanding that printed documents issued 
by the American Federation of Musicians or 
any local thereof shall not be recognized as 
official unless such bear the label of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council or International 
Typographical Union; 

Requesting local unions desiring to take out 
group life insurance to subscribe same to the 
Union Labour Life Insurance Company; 
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Instructing the Federation and its officers 
to purchase two flags (one Canadian and one 
American) which will be used and displayed 
at all parades and meetings tf the Federa- 
tion. 


The following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, Jos. N. Weber, vice-president, William 
L. Mayer; Secretary, William J. Kerngood; 
Treasurer, H. E. Brenton. G. Bert. Hender- 
son, of Toronto, was elected member of the 
executive committee for Canada. Denver, 
Col., was selected as the convention city for 
1929. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


The eighth biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with delegates present from 
all pants of the jurisdiction and presided over 
by general president Sidney Hillman. In his 
opening address the president reviewed con- 
ditions throughout the country and outlined 
the efforts put forth by the General Execu- 
tive Board to establish the 40-hour week. 
The delegates were informed that unemploy- 
ment imsuranice was instituted by the branches 
of the unton in the City of Chicago in 1928 
and during the intervening years has worked 
out very satisfactorily to the membership. 
Unemployment insurance was also established 
in the City of Rochester and the president 
stated that “he hoped that before two months 
we shall have unemployment insurance in 
our New York market where there is the 
greatest need for it”. President Hillman drew 
attention to what had been accomplished by 
the Amalgamated along the lIines, of co- 
operation in the establishmg of a banking 
system, with small loan service and a housing 
scheme that has already provided modern 
apartments at a very low rental for 303 
workers’ families in New York. 

The delegates who passed through Chicago 
on their way home were invited to inspect 
the latest achievement of the Amalgamated— 
the “Amalgamated Centre ” which is the home 
of the membership in that city. In closing 
the president said: “Let us at this conven- 
tion first legislate soundly, intelligently, 
sanely, and then not be content with that, 
but leave ‘the convention with the great 
spirit of solidarity, and carry on our message 
so that not merely in our industry alone but 
throughout the country the cause of labour 
will be recognized.” 

During the third session Frank Stagwald, 
a veteran of the labour movement, addressed 
the convention. In closing his remarks he 


said: “I am glad to have lived 74 years, and 
I am glad and ready to go now, satisfied that 
the work which we began in the Knights of 
Labour is coming to fruition.” 

Dr, Leo. Wolman, director of the Research 
Department of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, addressed the convention on 
the subject of unemployment insurance. 

Resolutions were adopted: 


Urging the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
organization to use all its resources for the 
purpose of unionizing the New York cloth- 
ing market; 

Instructing the General Executive board to 
conduct a vigorous organization campaign in 
unorganized or partly organized centres; 

Commending the general executive board on 
the successful organizing campaign in Mont- 
real and endorsing the launching of an im- 
mediate organizing campaign in Montreal and 
nearby towns; 

Instructing all local and joint board officers 
to carry on organization work among the 
shirt makers; 

Authorizing the general executive board to 
formulate a plan for the introduction of life 
msurance among the members; 

Instructing the officers of the organization 
to imtroduce unemployment insurance into 
other clothing markets of the country; 

Authorizing the officers to take the neces- 
sary steps to bring about the forty-hour week 
as soon as practicable; 

Urging that all possible efforts be made to 
stimulate the use of the union label; 

Favouring the principle of old age pensions, 
and instructing the general executive board 
to co-operate in establishing a sound system 
for workers; 

Instructing the general executive board to 
make plans for the building of further co- 
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operative houses in New York and other cities 
where the members demand this service; 

Favouring the creation of a Labour Party; 

Requesting the recognition of the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia by the Government 
of the United States; 

Opposing militarism and international war- 
fare and to all activities which tend to spread 
the spirit of militarism and warfare. 

Among the resolutions referred to the gen- 
eral executive board were the following: 
Urging the extending of the influence of the 
Amalgamated to the unorganized shops in 
the sheepskin and leather goods industry; 


Forbidding the members from joining fra- 
ternal organizations which have been organ- 
ized by employers; Urging the elimination 
of all speed-up systems and advocating a sys- 
tem of maximum standards of production; 
Recommending the establishment of a scale 
of wages in the Children’s Clothing depart- 
ments. 

General President S. Hillman and General 
Secretary-Treasurer J. Schlossberg were unani- 
mously nominated for their respective offices. 


Toronto was selected as the convention city 
for 1980. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


The 52nd convention of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union was held in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, on July 2-11, 1928, with 123 
delegates present representing 86 local unions 
with a membership of approximately 7,000. 
According to the rules of the organization, 
the president’s duties are connected with the 
management of the American Bank, while 
the affairs of the union in particular are en- 
trusted to the vice-president. In speaking of 
the American Bank, Presiden't Clark informed 
the delegates that the undertaking had proved 
successful and that the experience gained dur- 
ing the three years in the banking business 
was worth while, but stated that: “the energies 
of trade unionists should be devoted to such 
problems as higher wages, shorter hours, im- 
proved working conditions and kindred ques- 
tions that confront the workers in an economic, 
industrial and political way, and, by the same 
reasoning, leave such questions as banking, 
insurance, death benefits, old age pensions and 
like problems beyond the pale of the Trade 
Union movement. If we fail to do this, we 
are in danger of undermining tthe entire struc- 
ture.” 

Vice-president M. J. Gillooly in his address 
traced the development of the union from its 
inception to the present time. He also gave 
in detail an account of the efforts put forth 
by ‘the officers in an endeavour to maintain 
the principles and prestige of the organizia- 
tion and to keep the membership informed as 
to the introduction of new labour-saving 
devices in the industry. According to the 
report, of C. J. Shipman, Secretiary-treasurer, 
the total receipts from all sources for the year 
ended May 31, 1928, amounted to $151,897.11, 
expenditures, $172,697.93, leaving a balance in 
the treasury as at June 1, 1928, of $674,587.92. 

The convention made a number of changes 
in the constitution and laws of the organiza- 
tion and adopted the following resolutions: 


Declaring in favour of a modification of the 
Volstead Law; 

Recommending that manufacturers en- 
deavour to have a union label placed on all 
illuminating ware ; 

Requesting the Tariff Commission to give 
some relief to the glass industry from the 
serious foreign importations of glassware; 

Secking legislation against “yellow dog con- 
tracts”; 


Recommending that all legal and orderly 
efforts be made to persuade non-union work- 
men ‘to affiliate with the union. 


Officers elected were: Presidenit, William P. 
Clarke; Vice-president, Joseph M. Gillooly; 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles J. Shipman; 
Assistant-secretary, Harry H. Cook. Toledo, 
Ohio, was selected as the 1929 convention 
city. 


The Consolidated Coal Company, of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, recently decided 
to shut down ten of its mines for the pur- 
pose of placing the company’s operations on 
a constructive economic basis. The majority of 
the stock of this company is held by John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior. Approximately 2,500 men, 
or one-fifth of the company’s forces in the 
two fields, are thus released from employment. 
In the course of a statement of its new policy 
the company declares that “no present useful 
purpose nor any contribution to future 
stability is to be gained by further cutting 
wages below a sound economic level. What- 
ever may be the temporary relation of labour 
costs to selling prices, it holds that the primary 
object to both mine labour and mine manage- 
ment must be the most regular work-time 
possible under a proper wage base.” 
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LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1927 
Annual Report of Ministry of Labour 


Wpae report of the British Miéinistry of 

Labour for 1927 recently published indi- 
cates that last year may be regarded indus- 
trially as making the nearest approach to nor- 
mal since the War. The period was one of 
stock-taking and reflection, following the in- 
dustrial difficulties of 1926. An important 
feature was the growth of a definite move- 
ment, in which all sections of the community 
displayed interest, towards industrial peace. 
The number of trade disputes causing stop- 
pages of work of which the Department had 
cognizance, and the number of working days 
lost by them were the smallest recorded in any 
year during the whole period of 40 years for 
which statistics were available. No industrial 
case of outstanding importance was dealt with 
nor was it found necessary for the Minister 
to exercise his powers to order a Court of In- 
quiry. 

The average rate of unemployment among 
insured persons (9-6 per cent) was, the report 
states, lower than in any year since 1920, and 
the average number of insured persons actual- 
ly in employment was greater than in any 
previous year. Two main causes operated. 
There was a substantial carry-over of work 
from the previous year when production had 
been interrupted by the coal stoppage; this 
produced a high rate of activity in almost 
every trade during the first half of the year. 
But more important and, it is to be hoped, of 
more permanent value, there was a growing 
steadiness in some of the chief factors affect- 
ing industrial production, and there was in 
various directions an improvement in the con- 
ditions of export trade. 


New Industrial Era—It is thought that the 


problems of employment and unemployment . 


which revealed themselves during the year 
ought to be considered, not merely as residual 
difficulties of the War period, but as the 
problems of a new industrial and commercial 
era. In regard to unemployment in the coal- 
fields, it is now generally recognized, says the 
report, that an appreciable number of those 
wholly unemployed in the Northern coal-field, 
in South Wales, and in parts of the Scottish 
coalfield are unlikely to obtain regular em- 
ployment in their own industry in their own 
district; the same is probably true of a smaller 
proportion in some of the other coalfields in 
which the percentage of wholly unemployed 
is high. 


The unemployed benefit paid during the 
year totalled £36,747,420, the average weekly 
number of persons paid benefit being 786,000. 


Juvenile employment —The report says that 
the work of the juvenile advisory committees 
and of the employment exchanges continues 
to develop. For the Ministry of Labour areas 
as a whole it is estimated that about one-half 
of the boys and girls leaving school make use 
of the official arrangements in seeking their 
first job. The number of vacancies for juven- 
iles notified to exchanges and juvenile employ- 
ment bureaux during 1927 was 318,106, as com- 
pared with 266,021 in 1926. During the year 
140,066 vacancies for boys and 124,596 for girls 
were filled by the exchanges and bureaux, as 
compared with 114,872 for boys and 105,353 
for girls during 1926. 


Emigrant Training-—The Ministry has two 
farm training centres, at Barham House, Clay- 
don, near Ipswich, and Weeting Hall, near 
Brandon. The character of the training differs 
shghtly at the two centres, but the objects 
aimed at in both cases are the same—namely, 
to eliminate men who, judged by the test of 
life and work under farm conditions, are not 
likely to succeed in the Dominions, and to 
teach those who are found suitable so much 
of the rudiments of certain farm operations 
as will enable them to settle down more 
quickly on the land and will make them of 
immediate value to the farmer. 


Information obtained of the careers up to 
the present of “trainees” who have gone 
overseas goes to show that the townsman 
who has acquired a certain level of proficiency 
in the subjects taught at the centres has a 
very definite advantage over the untrained 
man. The training centres attempt so far as 
possible to reproduce Canadian and Australian 
conditions. Both have a good supply of im- 
plements, wagons, and harness of the Cana- 
dian type, a good deal of which was presented 
by the Canadian Government. The Australian 
Development and Migration Commission has 
also given a number of Australian implements. 
In the autumn of 1927 it was decided to en- 
large the accommodation for overseas men, 
with special reference to the desirability of 
training an increased proportion of miners 
from the distressed mining areas. 
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PROVISION FOR FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
IN BELGIUM 


EFERENCE was made to the Belgian 
system of family allowances in a note 
given in the June issue of the Lasour GazettE 
dealing with a recent work on this subject by 
the Rev. Father Lebel, S.J. 


A new Act was passed in Belgium in April, 
1928, providing that all contracts relative to 
works executed or subsidized by the State, 
provinces, or communes must include a clause 
making it obligatory upon contractors to 
become members of a compensation fund for 
family allowances, which meets the require- 
ments of the above-mentioned law. JIndus- 
trial establishments from whom the State, 
provinces, and communes order supplies are 
also obliged to be members of a compensation 
fund, provided supplies are furnished to the 
amount of at least 50,000 francs. The same 
obligation is imposed upon subcontractors 
also. 


Public-service enterprises conducted under 
roncessions come under the provisions of this 
Act, and the King may also extend its 
provisions to public establishments and to 
institutions of public utility. 


In order to meet the requirements of the 
law, compensation funds for family allowances 
should assure, for each child under 14 years 
of age, payment of a monthly allowance of 
at least 15 franes for the first child, 20 frances 
for the second child, 40 franes for the third 
child, and 80 franes for the fourth and each 
subsequent child. The King has authority, 


however, to allow compensation funds to 
adopt another scale, provided the resulting 
cost is not below that involvéd in the fixed 
scale given above. 


In no case is a compensation fund obliged 
to distribute in family allowances more than 
3 per cent in excess of the total wages and 
salaries paid by all the establishments 
affhated with such fund. 


Family allowances must be paid to. both 
wage earners and salaried employees, and will 
be proportioned to the number of days 
actually worked by the wage earner or 
employee in the month. In all cases such 
allowances accrue from the first day worked. 
Consideration will be given to interruptions 
due to sickness, accident, unemployment, and 
for all other legitimate causes. 


A commission on family allowances will be 
established in connection with the Ministry of 
Industry, Labour, and Social Welfare, which 
will decide upon the ratification of compensa- 
tion funds for family allowances under the 
law. The commission will be composed of 
11 members, including three representatives of 
the heads of industrial undertakings and three 
representatives of the workers, these six mem- 
bers being selected from duplicate lists of 
candidates submitted by the most repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. The Act will go into effect in October, 
1928. 


EMPLOYEES’ PENSION FUND OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, 
LIMITED 


HE Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
recently established an Employees’ Pen- 
sion Fund, and revised the existing Group 
Life Insurance Plan which has been in opera- 
tion for the last five years, subject to the 
condition that at least 75 per cent of all 
eligible employees shall subscribe for both 
funds. 

Any employee of the company or its sub- 
sidiaries on the permanent payroll is cligible 
for membership in the Pension Fund. The 
fund is administered by a Board of Trustees 
of five members—two appointed by the com- 
pany, and two elected by ballot by the mem- 
bers of the Fund, the president of the com- 
pany being president of the Board. The 
Board’s term of service is for one year. Com- 
mencing June 30, 1928, no employee entering 


the service of the company after the age of 
43 years is entitled to become a member of 
the fund. 


Rules for retirement—No pension is to be 
granted unless the member has completed 
25 years in the company’s service and 
attained the age of 68 years. However, the 
trustees may grant disability pensions to 
members having 25 years service whc have 
not attained the age of 68 years, such pensions 
being continued during the incapacity of such 
member to earn his livelihood. The trustees 
also have power to grant pensions in such 
other cases as they may deem the circum- 
stances warrant. 


A member on attaining the age of 68 years 
may apply to be continued in employment, 
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and if such application is approved, he will 
not be required to make further contribution 
but will have such additional service con- 
sidered when the amount of his pension is be- 
ing computed. 

Any member having completed 15 years 
of continuous service, who, before attaining 
the age of 68, may become totally incapaci- 
tated, may apply for pension, the trustees 
being the judges as to whether such a pension 
should be granted, and if granted under what 
conditions and terms. This type of pension 
is granted only for one year, but it may be 
re-established from year to year, or for such 
shorter period as the trustees may deem 
expedient. 

In the case of the voluntary resignation or 
dismissal of any member the payments made 
by him to the Pension Fund, less anv amounts 
he may be indebted to the company or the 
Fund, are to be refunded to him, less the 
amount of the first ten months contributions. 
Thereafter such member shall not be entitled 
to any benefit. 

If a member dies while on active service 
with the company, the trustees will refund to 
his legal representative or nominee all pay- 
ments made by him to the Pension Fund, 
less any amount he may be indebted to the 
Fund or the company. 


Contributions.—Contributions deducted from 
wages, are paid by members on the follow- 
ing scale: All ages up to 45 years—3 per 
cent of wages; 46 to 49 years—34 per cent; 
50 to 54 years—4 per cent; 55 to 59-44 
per cent. 


Amount of Pension—The amount of the 
pension allowed each year to members is cal- 
culated as being equal to 14 per cent of the 
average salary received during the ten con- 
secutive years immediately preceding retire- 
ment multiplied by the number of years of 
continuous membership in the fund. Any 
member having attained the age of 43 years 
and not more than 60 years of age before the 
date upon which he shall have become a 
member of the Fund is entitled only to a pen- 
sion based on 14 per cent of the average 
salary received during the ten consecutive 
years immediately preceding retirement multi- 
plied by twenty-five, plus the number of 
years of continuous service after attaining 
the age of 68. 

The maximum salary for the purpose of 
calculating pension payments is $6,600 per 
annum, but bonus or overtime are not con- 
sidered for the purpose of such calculation. 
All pensions cease on the bankruptcy or in- 
solvency of the pensioner, cr on his con- 


viction for any crime under the Criminal 
Code. During the life time of a pensioned 
member, the pension may, at the discretion of 
the trustees, be paid to any other person 
approved by the trustees to receive it for 
the benefit of the pensioned member, his wife, 
child, children ‘or dependants. 

In the event of a pensioned member taking 
other employment the permission in writing 
of the trustees must be obtained, otherwise 
his pension may be forfeited at the discretion 
of the trustees. 


Leave of Absence.—Leave of absence when 
granted by the company will not be regarded 
as an interruption to continuous service, but 
the term of such absence will not be con- 
sidered as service for the purpose of compu- 
tation of pensions unless the member con- 
cerned has paid to the Fund the contribution 
which would have been required had such 
member continued in the active service of the 
company. 

Any employee who enlisted from the service 
of the company during the Great War, 1914- 
1918, and immediately upon his discharge re- 
entered the service of the company, will have 
the period that he was absent on war service 
counted as continuous service. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, in 
its issue for July 28, states that “the copper 
production statistics for June already reflect 
the fact that most of the companies have 
made an effort to increase production to 
accord with what they think the demand is 
likely to be. At the steam-shovel mines, this 
has been easy; but in some of the ‘vein’ camps 
a hindrance has arisen that perhaps has not 
been given sufficient attention; and that is 
the lack of an adequate labour supply. The 
season has without doubt been unfavourable 
to a sudden increase of operations, for in the 
summer-time many labourers find other more 
congenial work to do, but the indications are 
that miners will not be any too plentiful in 
the fall and winter either. It takes time to 
make a miner; it is not possible to get 
efficient work out of an able-bodied man that 
comes along and thinks he would like to try 
his hand at an underground job. Copper pro- 
duction can, in all probability, be expanded 
sufficiently to meet the demand, for no sudden 
jump in consumption is likely; but it must 
be remembered that lack of experienced 
workers is perhaps the most pressing problem 
that many of the producers have to face, and 
every effort should be made to train and 
retain men for underground and other skilled 
work.” 
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Ti i Na i ntl lle Se alleen 
ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT, 1928 | 


Address delivered by Mr. A. W. Crawford, Inspector of Apprenticeship for Ontario, at the 
Annual Convention of the Canadian Association of Master Painters and Decorators, 


Windsor, Ont, on August 8, 1928, 


A new type of apprenticeship is being 
developed in the building trades of Ontario. 
It is expected that this new development will 
have a far-reaching effect upon the construc- 
tion industry, and ‘that other industries in 
which skilled workers are employed will also 
be benefitted by the system of apprentice 
training which is being organized under The 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act of 1928. 


The purpose of this act is to enable industry 
to provide facilities for the thorough training 
of all young people entering skilled trades. 
The provision of such facilities should bring 
about greater opportunities for young Cana- 
dians to develop their powers of craftsman- 
ship; an adequate supply of skilled workers 
to meet the needs of this growing country; 
better industrial relations and higher stand- 
ards of citizenship. 


The Act, which was passed at the last 
session of the Ontario Legislature, is the 
outgrowth of increasing interest and activity 
on the part of employers and organized labour 
during the past ten years. 


At a joint conference of the Canadian 
Building and Construction Industries held in 
Ottawa during May, 1921, apprenticeship was 
one of the principal topics of discussion. The 
conference appointed a committee composed 
of six employers, six representatives of labour, 
and an independent chairman, to study the 
question and to devise a plan of apprentice- 
ship which might be adopted throughout the 
nine provinces. The committee recommended 
a plan involving a National Apprenticeship 
Council, and local councils throughout the 
larger cities of the Dominion. Regulations 
governing the organization and operation of 
these councils were drafted and a form of 
indenture for all apprentices in the building 
trades was approved. For various reasons, 
the scheme was not put into operation, but 
it has greatly influenced the thoughts and 
plans of those who have conitinued to study 
the problems of apprenticeship in the building 
trades. 


The “Pigott Plan” 


At the conference of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction In- 
dustries held in Quebec City in January, 1923, 
Mr. Jos. M. Pigott of Hamilton proposed a 
scheme of apprenticeship which embodied 
several new ideas. The principal features of 
the Pigott Plan were:— 


(1) The boy was to be indentured to an ap- 
prenticeship board for the first two years 
and to an employer for the remaining 
period of aprenticeship. 


(2) The cost of administration and the wages 
of apprentices during the first two years 
were to be paid from an apprenticeship 
fund obtained by assessing all employers 
in the construction industry, after the 
plan adopted by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


(3) Apprentices were to spend seven months 
on the job and five months in a school, 
during the first two years, and provision 
was to be made for transferring boys 
from one employer to another. 


This plan was endorsed by the Association 
but it has never been tried out in full. Some 
of the features enumerated have been adopted 
in recent schemes being operated at Van- 
couver and Saskatoon. Provision is made 
under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act for 
putting such a scheme into operation, but the 
plan must first be approved by employers and 
organized labour representing the trades in- 
volved. 


Plan of Canadian Construction Association 


In September, 1926, The Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction In- 
dustries (now the Canadian Construction 
Association) enlisted the services of an ap- 
prenticeship adviser to study the situation 
and devise a plan of training for the building 
trades in Ontario. A tentative proposal, based 
on the Pigott Plan, was submitted to em- 
ployers and representatives of organized 
labour and, after slight alterations and amend- 
ments, was put into operation early in 1927. 
This plan, which is the basis of the work 
being developed under the Apprenticeship 
Act, provided for: 


1. A provincial council known as the Con- 
struction Apprenticeship Council of Ontario. 
Tt consisted of ten members selected as fol- 
lows: four from employers; four from organ- 
ized labour; one from the Provincial Depart- - 
ment of Education; and an advisory secre- 
tary. 


The functions of this council were to make 
rules and regulations governing apprenticeship 
in the construction industry of Ontario and 
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to administer the apprenticeship funds which 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions and 
by assessing employers having apprentices. 


2. Local joint trade apprenticeship commit- 
tees, organized for the different trades in each 
locality, consisted of: Two employers—one a 
general contractor and the other a trade con- 
tractor; two employees—appointed by the 
trade union, and ‘an independent chairman- 
appointed by the council. 


The functions of these committees were to 
select and place apprentices, to register con- 
tracts, to supervise training, and to co-operate 
with technical schools in establishing courses 
for apprentices. 


Standard indenture forms and general regu- 
lations were adopted and the scheme was put 
into operation in Toronto and Hamilton, in 
connection with the carpentry and brickllaying 
trades. Approximately 20 boys were inden- 
tured in the two cities and special day appren- 
tice classes were operated for about ten weeks 
during the winter of 1927-28. Apprentices 
attending these classes were paid at the rate of 
two dollars per day, from a fund raised by 
assessing employers ten per cent of the wages 
paid to each apprentice. 


Government Supervision in Ontario 


It was early discovered that any scheme of 
apprenticeship involving uniform regulations, 
the assessment of employers, and close super- 
vision of training, could best be carried out 
under government supervision or control, but 
it was not until employers and organized 
labour proved their willingness to support such 
a scheme by a practical demonstration that 
the Ontario Government consented to intro- 
duce legislation providing for the necessary 
government assistance. The Aspprenticeship 
Act of 1928, which is administered by the 
Minister of Labour, is in the form of enabling 
legislation which provides for the continua- 
tion and further development of the work 
which has been started by the Construction 
Apprenticeship Council of Ontario. Without 
the continued suppont and co-operation of em- 
ployers, organized labour, and educationists, 
the Act will be of little effect. 


Provincial Apprenticeship Committee 


In order to insure this co-operation, pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, which 
consists of :—Three employers named by the 
Canadian Construction Association; three 
employees named by the Canadian officers of 


International Labour Organizations; a repre- 
sentative of the Technical Branch of the 
Department of Education; and, an: indepen- 
dent chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


This committee has been appointed and has 
taken over the work of the ‘Construction 
Aipprenticeship Council of Ontario. Its mem- 
bers are appointed for three years and 
arrangement is made for one employer and 
one employee to be appointed each year. 


The function of this committee is to advise 
the Minister on all matters connected with the 
conditions governing apprenticeship. Regula- 
tions are drafted by the committee, on the 
advice of local councils, and these become 


effective throughout the province when 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


District Apprenticeship Council 


The immediate control of apprenticeship 
throughout the province is left in the hands of 
District Apprenticeship Councils, which consist 
of one employer and one employee from 
each designated trade, with an independent 
chairman appointed by the Minister of Labour. 
An executive committee, consisting of three 
members from each side together with the 
chairman and a secretary, meets regularly to 
conduct ithe business of the council. The em- 
ployers and the employees representing each 
trade act as apprenticeship committees for 
their respective trades with power to add to 
their numbers, if deemed advisable. Every 
contract of apprenticeship must be approved 
by the trade committee concerned before be- 
ing forwarded +o the Department of Labour 
for registration. 


Inspector of Apprenticeship 


The Act provides for the appointment of 
an Inspector of Aipprentticeship, whose duties 
are clearly defined. He is to keep a register 
of apprenticeship contracts, to arouse and pro- 
mote interest in the adoption of apprentice- 
ship, to assist in establishing penmanent 
systems of apprentice training in industries, 
to organize and supervise the work through- 
out the province. 


The salary of the inspector and all expenses 
in connection with the adminstration of the 
Act are paid by the Provincial Government, 
but the wages of the apprentices must be 
paid by employers, either individually or 
cellectively. 





Ontaric Apprenticeship Act, 19238 


A* present, the Act applies to mine desig- 
cated trades in the construction industry, but 
provision is made for including others by 
order in council, if application is made to 
the Minister by twenty-five employers or by a 
representative body of men in the trade to 
be added. The nine designated trades are:— 


1, Bricklayers; 2, Masons; 3, Carpenters; 4, 
Painters and Decorators; 5, Plasterers: 6, 
Plumbers; 7, Steamfitters; 8, Sheet Metal 
Wordkers; 9, Electricians. 

Every ‘boy who is now learning one of these 
trades or who enters appreniticeship in a desig- 
nated trade at any future time, must be 
registered with tthe Department of Labour 
at Toronto. Only registered apprentices will 
be granted government, certificates on comple- 
tion of their training period. 

A standard form of contract is appended to 
the Act and the-conditions under which the 
contract is to become effective are clearly set 
forth. Provision is made for cancelling a 
contract and for transferring a boy from one 
employer to another. 

No definite plan of apprenticeship is laid 
down for any trade, but the Act provides for 
regulations to be made by order in council 
governing the conditions of apprenticeship in 
each trade. These regulations will fix the 
number of apprentices to be trained, the 
pericd of apprenticeship, the nature and 
amount of schooling to be given to the appren- 
tices, the rates of pay, the method of assess- 
ing employers to maintain apprenticeship, etc. 

The penalty for contravening any of the 
provisions of the Act is not less than $10 or 
more ‘than $100, to be recovered on sum- 
mary conviction before a police magistrate. 


Proposed Organization for Painting Industry 


This brief review of the origin and pro- 
visions of the Apprenticeship Act may give a 
fairly definite idea of the purpose and scope 
of the legislation, but it does not show how 
the Act is to function in connection with the 
painting and decorating industry. May I 
oriefly outline a proposed onganization, which 
seems to me to fit conditions in this industry 
and which fully meets the requirements and 
provisions of the Apprenticeship Act? I do so, 
not with the idea of inflicting a ready made 
system on the industry, but in the hope that 
it may serve as a basis of discussion. 

1. A small committee of the members of 
this association shall be formed immediately 
to study the act and its operation and shall 
report at the next annual conference. The 
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committee shall be empowered to take what- 
ever steps it deems necessary to keep mem- 
bers of the association informed regarding 
developments under the act. It shall make a 
special study of the desirability and feasibility 
of assessing employers to establish an appren- 
ticeship fund which may be used to pay the 
wages of apprentices during part or all of the 
training period. 

2. A painting and decorating apprenticeship 
committee consisting of two employers and 
two employees with an independent chairman 
shall be appointed in each large city. (The 
establishment of these committees is provided 
for by tentative regulations adopted by the 
Provincial Ajprenticeship Commiititee.) These 
committees shall meet regularly for the pur- 
pose cf studying apprenticeship problems, de- 
vising ways and means of promoting appren- 
tice training, and suggesting regulations which 
may be adopted by the government. One 
employer and one employee representing the 
local ‘committees in each district shall be 
selected to act on the district apprenticeship 
council. Each committee shall co-operate 
with the ‘apprenticeship committee of the 
Canadian Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators and shall keep it fully informed 
regarding local actions and recommendations 
affecting the painting and decorating industry. 
Each committee shall compile a complete list 
of all boys learning the trade in its locality 
and shall forward it with full particulars, as 
required by the Act, to the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship at Toronto. 

By adopting such an organization, this 
association will be kept fully informed regard- 
ing developments under the act and will be 
assured that no regulations affecting the paint- 
ing and decorating industry will be made until 
employers have had ample opportunity to 
consider the matter and offer criticisms and 
suggestions which will receive the careful con- 
sideration of the government. 


—_——— 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission of the Province of Quebec has opened 
offices at the City of Quebec where all its 
sittings will be held. The Ontario Board 
similiarly holds all its meetings at Toronto. 
In addition to the members of the Commis- 
sion and the Advisory Body, whose names 
Were given in the last issue (page 680), Mr. 
Jules Vezina, who formerly practised law at 
St. Joseph de Beauce, has been appointed 
statistician and actuary of the Commission, 
and Dr. J. E. Belanger, president of the 
College of Surgeons of the Province of Que- 
bec, has been appointed medical officer. 
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SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR AN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Address delivered by L. W. Gill, M.Sc., Principal Hamilton Technical and Art School, at the 
recent Annual Safety Convention, Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario. 


The training of a boy for industry should 
begin about fourteen years of age. In some 
cities in Ontario this training is started a 
little below that age. In some other provinces 
a little above that age. This condition pre- 
vails over the whole continent. I will speak 
particularly with respect to the conditions in 
the City of Hamilton with which I am most 
familiar. These conditions differ from those 
in cities of ten to twenty thousand, but are 
very similar to those in other large cities in 
Canada and the United States. These con- 
ditions may be stated as follows: Of the 
annual crop of pupils between the age of 
fourteen and fifteen years, we find that 17 per 
cent or more are in the High Schools, 5 per 
cent in commercial classes and 13 per cent 
in other vocational classes. This condition 
exists notwithstanding the great advance 
which has been made within the last ten years 
in the development of vocational education. 
Of those I have mentioned, Jess than 1 per 
cent go to a university. In a city like To- 
ronto, which is the seat of a university, that 
percentage is higher, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of 3 per cent. Jn the City of 
Hamilton, it does not reach 14 per cent. 
These figures show that a very large pro- 
portion of pupils do not receive at the present 
time any kind of vocational or industrial train- 
ing. That is the first point to be noted. 


Let us assume that we can by some means 
persuade more parents to send their children 
to a vocational school to be trained along 
some industrial line. Let us further assume 
‘that our schools can accommodate, say, 50 
per cent of the boys. These boys wili enter 
the vocational classes at the age at which 
they are supposed to complete their public 
school work. This is the usual standard on 
which they are admitted to vocational 
classes. In some places they are admitted 
below this standard. Let us now proceed to 
plan a course of training. 


I have already stated that the number of 
pupils between fourteen and fifteen in our 
industrial classes is 13 per cent of the an- 
nual crop. When these pupils arrive at the 
age of 16 to 17 their number has fallen to be- 
low 3 per cent. So that we can say for all 
practical purposes, that we have these boys in 
the school for two years, from 14 to 16 years 
of age. This means that the great majority 
of the boys who take up work in the voca- 


tional schools to-day drop out at sixteen 
years. What can we do for them during 
those two years? What kind of training can 
we give them as a preparation for industrial 
work? Shall we adopt as our objective the 
training of these boys for production only, 
leaving out the human side of their being? 
In other words, shall our aim be to train them 
as experts in some particular line? If that is 
to be our objective, it will be necessary to 
provide training facilities to meet the re- 
quirements of all kinds of industrial work. 
In a manufacturing city the size of Hamilton, 
we would require courses of training running 
into hundreds. The cost of such a program, 
in equipment, number of special teachers, 
organization, etc., would be prohibitive. This 
consideration alone makes such a program 
impossible. Even in our largest vocational 
schools, the available courses of training are 
numbered by tens and not by hundreds. 
Apart from the question of cost, there is not 
time in the two years which the average pupil 
spends in the vocational school, tc train 
them to be expert in any one vocation, even 
if we had the equipment and the staff. Con- 
sequently it is impossible, even with the 
finest and most extensive equipment, to turn 
out a completely trained journeyman. 


Developing the Boy 


Many people think vocational schools are 
organized on that basis and they expect that 
boys should be experts after two years’ attend- 
ance. Let me illustrate. A stranger came into 
my office two weeks ago. He was the head of 
a department in one of our factories in Ham- 
ilton. After introducing himself he applied 
for a position as a teacher. I informed him 
that he was not qualified to teach and asked 
him why he wished to become a teacher. He 
replied that he had a boy in his department 
who had been a pupil in the Technical School 
and that the boy had put the idea into his 
head. He suggested that I should have teach- 
ers who had practical training on the job, from 
A to Z. I said, “Yes, that is the kind of 
teacher we always look for. What is the mat- 
ter with the boy who attended the Technical 
School?” “ Well,” said the, “he is not just 
what he ought to be.” I asked, “ Has he fallen 
down on his job?” He replied, “Well, he 
does not know quite as much as he ought to.” 
I said, “ You expected to get a finished jour- 
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neyman from this school, didn’t you?” He 
said, “That is what I understood the school 
was for.” I said, “ Well, you are misinformed. 
How long was the boy at this school?” He 
replied, “I think two years.” I said, “Did 
you expect we could give that boy a complete 
training in two years, when it takes four 
years actually working on the job as an ap- 
prentice to get a complete training, and then 
they are not any too good, even under the 
best conditions?” He replied, “ Well, I had 
not thought of it in that hght.” I asked him, 
“Ts that boy’s character all right? Is he 
honest? Is he attentive on his job? Is he a 
good worker?” He told me he was all of 
these. I asked him, “ Does he know how to 
use the tools of his trade and how to tackle 
the fundamental problems of his job?” “Yes,” 
he said, “he knows how to handle the tools 
and what they are for. He knows all about 
the elementary part.” “ Well,” said I, “We 
have done all we can do for him in this school. 
We cannot do any more. Our aim is to give 
that boy a general education and a good char- 
acter, to develop his judgment, reasoning 
powers and manual skill and to give him the 
fundamentals of some kind of industrial work.” 


Specialization 


Even if we could overcome the difficulties 
which I have mentioned, there are other diffi- 
culties which crop up. Every boy would have 
to select a certain specialized line of work be- 
fore we could start to train him, and he would 
have to do that at fourteen years of age. As 
a matter of fact, they will not all do this, and 
a lot of them who do select a particular line 
at fourteen years of age, change their minds at 
fifteen. 


I will mention just one more difficulty. 
When the boys who are at present attending 
the vocational school arrive at the age of six- 
teen, the most of them look for a job. If they 
zannot quickly find a job in the particular 
ine of work along which they received train- 
ng at school, they will seize the first oppor- 
tunity to earn some money. The result is 
that in many cases the special training is of 
no value to them. 


I think you will agree with me when I state 
that the difficulties which I have described are 
such that it is not feasible under present con- 
ditions for the vocational school to train a 
boy fully for any special line of industrial 
work. In other words, it is not possible for 
the school to turn out a fully trained journey- 
man. This leaves the main question un- 
answered. How is the boy to be trained for 
specialized industrial work? 


There are two feasible schemes by which 
this may be accomplished. One is by means 
of a school which is conducted entirely by the 
industry itself. There are a number of such 
schools in the United States, conducted by 
large organizations, such as the big electrical 
companies, the big telegraph, telephone and 
railway companies. These organizations carry 
on the training for a period of four or five 
years, starting with the boy at sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. Such a scheme is 
quite feasible and has been carried on for the 
last twenty-five years. 


Co-operation of Industry and School 


The other scheme is one which involves the 
co-operation of industry and the vocational 
school. It is along this line we are working in 
Canada, especially in the province of Ontario. 
At the present time, the Hamilton Technical 
Institute co-operates with thirteen large in- 
dustrial organizations in carrying out a train- 
ing program for all the boys in these organiza- 
tions who are required to take such training. 
Part of this training is effected by the indus- 
try and part by the.school. The industry and 
the school co-operate in planning the courses 
of training and in the setting of examinations. 
Weekly reports are sent to the industry by 
the school. The discipline of the boys is en- 
tirely in the hands of the industry. Conse- 
quently the school has no difficulty whatever 
with attendance. The industry usually pays 
the boys for the time in attendance at day 
school on the same basis as for time at work. 
Under these conditions the school is virtually 
a section of the training establishment of the 
industry. At the present time we have in 
attendance at the Technical Institute about 
260 boys who are being trained under this co- 
operative scheme. Included in this group are 
a number of apprentices from the building 
and printing trades. In the case of these 
trades co-operative action is effected between 
the school and an apprentice committee repre- 
sentative of the employers and employees in 
the trade. In the case of well organized trades 
all apprentices are under the complete control 
of these committees. 

I have already stated that under this co- 
operative scheme the school is virtually a 
special department of industry. Under this 
condition, the school is kept up to date in 
respect to the kind of training which industry 
requires. Without this close contact the school 
would always be behind, because industrial 
methods and conditions are changing from 
week to week. It is essential, therefore, that 
the teachers should visit the workrooms of the 
industries and acquaint themselves with re- 
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spect to the work the boys are doing. By so 
doing, they are able to correlate the work in 
the school with the work which the boys have 
actually in hand. 

At the present time this scheme of training 
can be put into effect only after the boy 
reaches sixteen years of age, because of the 
fact that in the province of Ontario a boy 
must attend full-time day school until he is 
sixteen. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, but the number is small. It would be 
possible of course to begin specialized train- 
ing below the age of sixteen, but this age is 
generally regarded as the minimum at which 
a boy should be apprenticed. 


School Program 


Let us now leave the question of specialized 
training and return to that of the full-time 
school program for boys and girls between 
fourteen and sixteen. Light is thrown on this 
question by an investigation which was con- 
ducted a number of years ago by the Carnegie 
Foundation. With the object of finding out 
what are the essential personal qualities on 
which success in hfe mainly depends, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to a large number of 
leading men in all walks of life. From the 
answers recelved it was found that the con- 
sensus of opinion favoured the following quali- 
ties, stated in order of importance: Charac- 
ter, judgment, efficiency, executive ability, 
general knowledge or general education, and 
last, vocational skill or vocational knowledge. 
Knowing this, should we not aim to develop 
these qualities in the boys who attend the 
vocational school during these two years? I 
have explained that it is impossible to turn 
out fully fledged journeymen in this time. 
You have already indicated that you want 
men with vision, so I think I am quite right 
in my decision that we should attempt, in 
those two years—and those are the two most 
critical years of the boy’s life—to develop the 
boy’s character, judgment and’ initiative. If 
Wwe can give him the fundamentals of some 
line of industrial work, he has that much to 
the good. 


Reaching the Boy 


Having decided on our aims, the next ques- 
tion is how to reach them. The first essential 
is to secure the interest of the boy so he will 
attend school voluntarily. The majority of 
boys, when they reach the age of thirteen or 
fourteen begin to get restless under the re- 
straint of the classroom. They have little in- 
terest in school work and look upon the school 
as a kind of prison. On the other hand, we 
know that the greatest attraction which can 


be placed before a boy to induce him to at- 
tend school is to allow him to plan and build 
or create. In other words, if we provide voca- 
tional work in which they are interested we 
can secure the voluntary attendance of over 
90 per cent of these boys. If this work is of 
such a character that it brings into action the 
boy’s reasoning power and creative ability, it 
will do more for him in the way of prepara- 
tion for industrial life than any kind of book- 
work. Any kind of vocational work in which 
the boy is interested will bring the boy into 
close contact with the teacher who is inter- 
ested in his welfare, will develop his initiative, 
his self-reliance and his judgment. It will 
develop his power to co-ordinate the action of 
the hands with that of the mind, which is very 
essential in industry. Above all, it will de- 
velop his honesty, because a boy cannot prac- 
tice deception if he has to work with material 
things. Add to these the contact and the as- 
sociation with his teacher in the shop, where 
there is not that same restraint which is neces- 
sary in the ordinary classroom, and you get a 
condition which will develop character and 
judgment—these essential qualities, to a far 
greater degree than is possible in the ordinary 
classroom. Consequently, I contend that vo- 
cational education is just as cultural ag the 
study of classics or literature. When I refer 


— to culture I do not mean the possession of 


knowledge consequent upon the study of the 
so-called humanities. Real culture is refine- 
ment of character, and vocational education 
properly organized will give this kind of cul- 
ture in as great, if not greater degree, than 
the study of any of the so-called cultural 
subjects. 


General Knowledge Needed 


In addition to vocational work, it is of 
course necessary to provide a place in the 
vocational school program for the study of 
those subjects which constitute the basis of a 
general education. English, arithmetic, his- 
tory, civics and industrial geography must be 
included in every course of training. When 
these are taught in proper correlation with 
the vocational work, they are no longer un- 
interesting academic studies, but something 
which has a tangible relation to the everyday 
experiences of the pupils. For example, the 
boy soon finds that he cannot do what he 
would like to do in his vocational work on 
account o: nis lack of knowledge of arithme- 
tic. So he at once takes a real interest in this 
subject and tries to master it. Under these 
conditions, he will get a sound general educa- 
tion which will be useful to him in any line 
of industrial work. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Extent of Lead Poisoning 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
ties recently published Bulletin No. 460 in 
the Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, 
describing a new test for industrial lead 
poisoning, which consists in establishing a new 
index of lead absorption by workers exposed 
to the hazard. The test is based on the ap- 
pearance in the blood stream of immature red 
cells. 


The report points out that lead poisoning 
continues to be the outstanding severe occu- 
pational disease in the United States: “Al- 
though recent reports indicate a diminishing 
death rate from this cause, it should not be 
maintained that the incidence of this disease 
has reached negligible numbers. For many 
reasons mortality statistics are of little value 
in a study of lead-poisoning incidence. One 
outstanding reason is that rarely does a lead- 
exposed worker die of lead poisoning which 
is uncomplicated and typical. The immediate 
cause of death is usually some chronic lesion 
to which lead absorbed over a long period may 
have contributed, but the physician’ in making 
out the death certificate is prone to place 
emphasis on the apparent cause of death, such 
as the nephritis, the cario-vascular diseases, 
etc., without associating lead as a primary 
preducing factor. Lead mortality rates are so 
low as to serve only remotely as an index of 
lead morbidity. For every single death from 
lead not fewer than 50 cases of non-fatal lead 
poisoning are believed to occur.” 


New Safety Lamp for Mines 


A new miner’s safety lamp has been 
patented and placed in the hands of the 
British Mines Department by Mr. E. Lyon, 
the technical engineer of the Ceag Company. 
The invention is designed to overcome the 
one big disadvantage associated with the use 
of the electric safety lamp in coal mines. The 
flame safety lamp affords the readiest and 
simplest means of detecting firedamp in the 
air and of estimating the percentage that is 
present. The electric safety lamp, on the 
contrary, gives no indication or warning of 
the presence of firedamp or any other danger- 
ous gas. In this invention the difficulty is 
surmounted. The advantages of both the old 
flame lamp and the modern electric lamp of 
the ordinary type are secured in one lamp by 
the simple idea of having the two lamps in 
one. For ordinary work the miner has the 
maximum illumination, an important consider- 
ation which has its bearing on the question of 


nystagmus, the miner’s great eye trouble, the 
electric bulb being then in use; while for pur- 
poses of gas detection a turn to the top of the 
lamp puts that light out, and the pressing of 
a knob causes a small oil fame, under con- 
trol, to be electrically ignited. 


There is a second model of the lamp de- 
signed not for use by miners generally but by 
officials. This has a bull’s-eye lens for pur- 
poses of underground inspection, with the 
same process operating for the change to test- 
ing for gas. It is claimed for the new lamp, 
tested at a local colliery, that, being simple 
in construction, it will not get out of order, 
and that it will possess the further advantage 
of being cheap. 


Deaths from Tuberculosis in Dusty Trades 


Certain trades and occupations in which the 
workers are exposed to dust show much higher 
percentages of deaths from tuberculosis than 
do occupied males as a group. Notable among 
these occupations are miners (except coal 
miners), pottery workers, stone cutters and 
others. These facts are brought out by the 
analysis now being made of causes of death, 
by occupations, among white male industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company (covering the years 1922 to 
1924). The proportion of deaths from. tuber- 
culosis for miners (except coal miners) ex- 
ceeds the average for all occupied males by 83 
per cent at the main working ages of life, 15 
to 64 years. Pottery workers show an excess 
of 77 per cent, while stone cutters exceed the 
average by 44 per cent. Other occupations 
which in the past have experienced a high 
mortality from tuberculosis, show in this study 
percentages somewhat less excessive than 
those we have mentioned. 


Health of Workers in Dusty Trades 


The United States Public Health Service 
has completed a study of the health of workers 
in a portland cement plant, the first of a series 
covering the dusty trades, according to an 
announcement recently made by Surgeon- 
General H. 8. Cumming. The study was 
undertaken to ascertain whether persons work- 
ing in an atmosphere containing numerous 
minute particles of a calcium dust suffered 
any harmful effects. The investigation was 
conducted in one of the older, dustier plants, 
so that the effect of large quantities of the 
dust could be observed. Records of all ab- 
sences from work were kept for three years, 
and the nature of disabling sickness was ascer- 
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tained. Physical examinations were made, 
X-ray films taken, and the character and 
amounts of dust in the atmosphere of the 
plant were determined. 

The results of this investigation indicated 
that the calcium dusts generated in the process 
of manufacturing Portland cement do not 
predispose workers to tuberculosis or pneu- 
monia. The workers exposed to dust experi- 
enced, however, an abnormal number of at- 
tacks of diseases of the upper respiratory 
tract, especially colds, acute bronchitis, dis- 
eases of the pharynx and tonsils, and also in- 
fluenza or grippe. Attacks of these diseases 
serious enough to cause absence for two con- 
secutive working days or longer occurred 
among the men in the dustier departments at 
a rate which was about 60 per cent above that 
of the men in the comparatively non-dusty 
departments. Limestone dust appeared to be 
slightly more deleterious in this respect than 
cement dust. 

Outdoor work in all kinds of weather such 
as was experienced by the quarry workers ap- 
peared to predispose to diseases of the upper 
respiratory tract even more than did exposure 
to the calcium dusts. In the outdoor depart- 
ments of the plant, also, the highest attack 
rates of rheumatism were found. The study 
also indicated that work in a cement-dusty 
atmosphere may predispose to certain skin 
diseases such as boils, to conjunctivitis, and to 
deafness when cement dust in combination 
with ear wax forms plugs in the external ear. 
When the dust in the atmosphere is less than 
about ten million particles per cubic foot of 
air it is doubtful that the above-mentioned 
diseases and conditions would be found at 
greater than average frequency. 


Modernization of plants and installation of 
ventilating systems are helping to solve the 
dust problem of the industry. 


Safety Campaign in Building Industry in 
New York 


The Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of the City of New York has started a cam- 
paign to lessen the suffering caused to its 
employees and their families by injuries, and 
to reduce the vast amount of money that is 
expended annually for the cost of compensa- 
tion and medical attendance because of in- 
juries in construction work. 


For the past six months the Building Trades 
Employers have been studying accident situa- 
tion. They learned that insurance companies, 
the State Insurance Fund, and self.insurers 
had paid in cash for compensation and medical 
attendance, because of injuries on building 
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construction in New York State during the 
year ending June 30, 1927, an approximate 
total of $6,500,000. In the same _ period 
these accidents cost contractors four times 
the cost to the insurer or approximately 
$26,000,000, and cost workmen about $15,000,- 
000 in wages. This appalling waste of money 
and loss of time caused the major organiza- 
tion to confer with the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, and with the General Builders’ 
Association, Detroit. It was found that the 
latter body, through thorough organization 
work for more than five years, had brought 
accident costs down 55 per cent. Later the 
committee secured the co-operation of the 
American Institute of Architects through the 
Institute’s committee on health and safety. 


The general plan that has been adopted is 
to awaken the general public, the owner, the 
architect, the contractor, and the mechanic to 
the serious conditions that prevail in New 
York City and to obtain their support in 
reducing the number of accidents that occur 
almost daily on all structures now being 
erected or repaired. 


Extent of Home Work in New York 


The New York State Department of Labour 
recently published a report on industries which 
are carried on wholly or in part by means of 
work performed by the employees at their 
homes. Employers using this method of pro- 
duction increased from 1,277 in 1924 to 1,467 
in 1927, the number of home-workers increas- 
ing between the same dates from 10,502 to 
11,516. The figures show that there were 
more women working in their homes in 1926- 
1927 than there were in 1923-1924, but in order 
to keep steadily employed it is necessary for 
the women to learn new processes, as the 
demand within the various industries fluctu- 
ates. 

The men’s clothing and embroidery indus- 
tries, in 1927 as in 1924, were the two largest 
employers of home-workers. Lampshade 
manufacture, formerly a minor home-work 
industry, now ranks sixth. Among the indus- 
tries which show a decrease in number of 
employers and home-workers, the most 
significant seems to be the knit goods in which 
there has been a decrease of 241 per cent in 
the number of home-workers. ‘There are 
two changes in the industry which are prob- 
ably responsible for this great decline: First, 
the installation of a looping machine which 
performs an operation on machine-made 
sweaters formerly done by hand, and second, 
the greatly increased importation of hand- 
made sweaters. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Questionnaires Regarding Prevention of 
Accidents 


The Government of Canada has received 
from the International Labour Office at 
Geneva the text of two questionnaires adopted 
at the eleventh session of the Internationai 
Labour Conference. These documents have 
been forwarded to the governments of the 
various provinces, to be answered by the 
provinces in so far as the subjects relate to 
matters coming within provincial jurisdiction. 
The texts of the questionnaires, in their pre- 
liminary form, were given in the last issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, pages 755-756. The 
first questionnaire is on the subject of Item 
1 on the agenda of the conference, “namely, 
the prevention of industrial accidents.” The 
second relates to Item 2 on the agenda— 
“orotection against accidents of workers en- 
gaged in loading or unloading ships.” 


Ratifications of Conventions 


The number of ratifications of International 
Labour Conventions registered increases each 
month. In June five ratifications were regis- 
tered and the first few days of July brought 
eight more. Portugal has ratified the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention and the Conven- 
tion concerning the application of the weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings. The ratifica- 
tion by Cuba of the following Conventions 
has been registered: concerning the use of 
white lead in painting; fixing the minimum 
age for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers; concern- 
ing the compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at 
sea; concerning seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment; concerning the repatriation of seamen. 
Esthonia has also just registered the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention concerning the re- 
patriation of seamen. 

The Japanese Government delegate to the 
Governing Body has informed the Inter- 
national Labour Office that the Japanese 
Privy Council has approved the ratification 
of the Convention concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases, that con- 
cerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents, and the Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspection 
of emigrants on board ship. 

Publications of the Office 

Freedom of Association—The second of 


the five volumes of the study on “Freedom 
of Association” which is being published by 


the International Labour Office has just ap- 
peared, atid contains monographs on ‘the 
history, legal status and actual position of 
trade unions in Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. A reference ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre of February 
last to the first volume of this series, which 
was devoted to a comparative international 
survey of trade union law. 


Occupation and Health—A further series 
of brochures of “Occupatdon and Health,” 
the Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology and 
Social Welfare, which is in course of publica- 
tion by the International Labour Office, has 
just appeared. It comprises monographs on: 
Accidents in Industry and the Human Factor; 
Air: Diminished Pressure (Rarefied Air); 
Aldehydes; Ashes; Cinders; Atropine; Aura- 
mine; Aurantia; Aurine; Azines; Azobenzene; 
Azo-Triphenylmethane. The last-named mono- 
graph completes the subjects coming under 
the letter “A.” 


Legal Status of Refugees 


The problem of the legal status of refugees 
was discussed at a conference held in the 
International Labour Office from June 28 to 
30 last at which were present representatives 
of fifteen Governments, a number of Russian 
and Armenian legal experts and delegates 
from the Refugees Section of the Office. 

It may be explained that since 1924 the 
International Labour Office has succeeded in 
reducing the number of refugees out of em- 
ployment from about 400,000 to 250,000; but 
while these refugees have been placed in 
employment, their position from the point 
of view of legal status has remained un- 
settled. Except for the introduction of the 
so-called Nansen “passport” or identity cer- 
tificate, and the recommendations for facili- 
tating its use adopted by the Conference of 
Governments on May 12, 1926, no general 
measure has yet been adopted to settle this 
question. In some countries, refugees, hav- 
ing no legal rights are in a very precarious 
position, and their re-establishment in a new 
environment is consequently impeded—a state 
of affairs which is detrimental not only to 
the refugees themselves but also to the 
peoples of the countries in which they live. 

The Conference was called upon to solve 
this problem and the recommendations 
adopted at the meeting will be submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations in 
due course. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR SUPPLYING HARVESTING LABOUR FOR 
WESTERN PROVINCES 


HE annual meeting, representative of the 
various bodies most directly interested 
in arranging for the supply of labour neces- 
sary for harvesting the Western crop, was held 
in the Union Station, Winnipeg, on Thursday, 
July 19. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the Employment 
Service of Canada, the Federal Departments 
of Immigration and Colonization and Labour, 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, the United Farmers of Canada, the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, and the Winni- 
peg City Council. 


The government representatives of the three 
Prairie Provinces and those representing the 
Employment Service of Canada advised that, 
after carefully surveying crop conditions and 
labour requirements and supply, the follow- 
ing estimates had been compiled: Manitoba 
would require a total of 12,000 harvest work- 
ers, of which number about 6,000 might be 
expected to be locally available; Saskatche- 
wan requirements totalled 40,000, with 10,000 
locally available; Alberta crop prospects indi- 
cated that about 23,000 harvest workers would 
be required, of which number it was antici- 
pated that about 9,000 would be locally avail- 
able. Advice received from Employment 
Service officials in British Columbia intimated 
that about 6,000 harvest workers would be 
available in that province for transfer to the 
province of Alberta and the western part of 
the province of Saskatchewan. 


_ On the basis of this estimate, after the local 

field of labour supply had been exhausted, 
44,000 additional harvesters would be required 
from outside sources. The railways indicated 
that the customary arrangements would be 
made for recruiting harvest workers in East- 
ern Canada, and that the usual reduced ex- 
cursion rates for going and returning would 
be put into effect. 


Upon receipt of this report in Ottawa, the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, tele- 
graphed the premiers of Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, advising them of the harvest 
labour requirements for the West, and solicit- 
ing their assistance in estimating the number 
of workers who might be expected to take ad- 
vantage of the special excursion rates provided 
by the railways from Eastern Canada to the 
Western provinces for harvest purposes, in 
their respective provinces. 
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The replies received indicated that the pros- 
perous conditions prevailing would not war- 
rant the expectation that the usual supply of 
harvest workers for Western Canada would be 
obtainable in the East. As it was evident 
from the information thus obtained that there 
would be an apparent serious shortage of har- 
vest workers, the Minister of Labour held 
telegraphic consultation with the premiers of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

In the meantime the British Government 
had become aware of the situation, and, faced 
with a critical unemployment problem, fore- 
saw the possibility of transferring several 
thousand Britishers to Canada for the purpose 
of assisting in the harvesting of the Western 
crop. Negotiations were opened between the 
British Overseas Settlement Board and the 
Federal Department of Immigration, as a re- 
sult of which arrangements have been com- 
pleted between the British Government and 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and approved by the Federal De- 
partment of Immigration, for the transfer of 
not more than 10,000 men at a £12 fare to 
Winnipeg. In connection with this move- 
ment, the British Government and the rail- 
ways have been required to accept full re- 
sponsibility that only men accustomed to hard, 
manual labour should be recruited, and that 
every precaution must be taken to prevent 
misrepresentation regarding wages and pros- 
pects. The arrangements also include pro- 
vision for a special return fare for those not 
placed at farm work for the winter. 


The Department of Manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has issued a report showing the growth of 
foremanship courses throughout the country. 
This movement has made remarkable progress 
during the past three years, and there is now 
a definite tendency to place foremanship train- 
ing on an organized and permanent basis. 
Manufacturers’ associations, trade associations, 
chambers of commerce and other institutions 
are coming more and more to the assistance 
of the individual company. Practically every 
industry is represented in the movement. The 
class “machinery, not including transportation 
equipment” had the largest number of courses, 
but the classes “Rubber products” and 
“chemical and allied products” were in the 
lead in regard to numbers of employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING JUNE 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in June was 6,599. An employ- 
ment index number is maintained, based on 
the number of workers employed by such 
firms in January, 1920, as 100; 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 


view. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,608, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 178,578 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers Making Returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


There were further pronounced increases in 
employment at the beginning of July, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,599 firms employ- 
ing 976,078 workers, or 32,111 more than on 
June 1. This advance, which was rather 
larger than on July 1 in any other year of 
the record, brought the index number to 
116-3, as compared with 112-4 in the preced- 
ing month, and with 108-4, 103-7, 96-8, 95-9, 
99-5, 91-1 and 87-5 at the beginning of July 
in 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. The situation continued to be 
decidedly more favourable than in any other 
month of the years since 1920. 

Considerable improvement was registered in 
all industries except logging, which showed 
seasonal curtailment. The largest gains were 
reported in construction, in which they were 
greater than on July 1 in any other year of 
the record, while manufacturing and trade also 
showed unusually pronounced increases. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the Prairie Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 580 firms employing 77,010 workers, 
as against 71,054 in the preceding month. 
This increase of nearly 6,000 persons brought 
employment to a higher level than at any 
time in the last eight years, the index stand- 
ing at 103-5, as eomnared with 100-5 on July 


1, 1927. Construction recorded the greatest 
improvement, but there were also gains in 
logging, services and some other groups; on 
the other hand, coal mining and water trans- 
portation were slacker. 


Quebec—Construction, manufacturing, trade 
and services reported the largest additions to 
staffs in Quebec, while logging was seasonally 
dull with the end of river-driving, and there 
were also losses in transportation. The forces 
of the 1,433 co-operating employers aggregated 
268,355 persons, compared with 261,106 on 
June 1. This advance involved more workers 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index was rather lower; 
employment at the beginning of July, 1928, 
was, in fact, at the highest level so far 
recorded. 


Ontario —Continued expansion was noted 
in Ontario, where the 3,003 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 402,296 
employees, or 7,051 more than on June 1. 
Considerable gains were shown in manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, mining, 
and trade, but logging was seasonally quiet. 
Smaller increases were indicated on July 1, 
1927, when the index was over eight points 
lower. 


Prairie Provinces—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, services, trade 
and mining. Data were compiled from 871 
employers with an aggregate staff of 142,075 
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workers, as against 183,170 in their last report. 
This increase of 8,905 workers exceeded that 
registered on the same date last year, while 
the level of employment was higher than in 
any other month of the record. 


British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was the greatest ever 
reported on July 1, and the index, at 128:5, 
was at its maximum since the series was 
instituted in 1920. A total working force of 
86,342 persons was employed by the 712 firms 
whose data were received and who had 83,391 
workers in the preceding month. Manufac- 
turing, particularly fruit, vegetable and fish 
canning, construction, services and mining, 
recorded marked gains, while logging afforded 
less employment. 


indicated by the 765 co-operating employers, 
who had 127,856 on June 1. The gains noted 
on July 1, 1927, were more extensive, but 
the index then was considerably lower, as it 
was on the same date in every other year of 
the record. 


Quebec—Further improvement brought the 
index in Quebec to 124-8, the highest point 
reached since the record for this city was 
commenced in 1924. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 105 firms with 11,916 employees, 
compared with 11,048 in the preceding month. 
Manufactures, construction and transportation 
registered practically all the gain. 


Toronto—Manufacturing (notably in food 
and printing establishments), transportation 
and trade reported increased activity. The 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of emplovees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Employment by Cities 


The eight cities for which separate tabula- 
tions are made reported heightened activity, 
the gains in Windsor and the Other Border 
Cities, Toronto and Ottawa being most note- 
worthy. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in the con- 
struction, trade and service groups, while 
nfinufacturing was seasonally dull. A com- 
bined working force of 128,548 persons was 
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850 establishments furnishing data enlarged 
their staffs by 1,082 employees to 113,890 at 
the beginning of July. Smaller gains were 
noted on the same date last year, when 
employment was in less volume. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 144 
employers with 13,089 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 12,078 in the preceding 
month. Most of the expansion took place in 
manufactures, but construction was also 
brisker The additions to payroll exceeded 
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those indicated on July 1, 1927, and the index 
continued several points higher than it was 
last summer, or in any other period since the 
series was instituted. , 


Hamilton—There was rather small gains in 
Hamilton, where employment continued at 
a. higher level than on the same date last 
year, or, in fact, than in any other month for 


which data are available; 234 workers were 
added to the forces of 210 firms furnishing 
information, bringing them to 32,147 on the 
date under review. Construction and trade 
were brisker, while manufacturing showed 
practically no change, losses in iron and steel 
plants being offset by increases in food, elec- 
trical apparatus and other groups. 


Nore: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative weight” in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
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—- industries| factures | Logging | Mining | munica- | portation tion Services | Trade 
tions 
1923 
July aaa er At Sree teeae Sele 99-5 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 
July epee ha hers 95-9 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 
July a ie Nes iis cecmceges SNS 96-8 89-1 38-2 ee 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 
® 
i heya Pee aie Sm ors SEM Clea 89-6 83-2 71-6 96-5 111-3 103-9 103-5 107-8 102-1 
Mebolvon.c 2 eee te cee 90-7 85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 
Ma reler Coat cite o..cereyoree 91:5 87-7 77-0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96-6 
Pt Ree 555 Aes So 91-4 89-3 43-9 88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 
Mayale.ct-6. tht te sidees 94-3 91-3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114:6 97-1 
JUSS 2 ais 5 oes ease « cromtoaes 101-0 93-9 53-4 92°3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 
ALU Aaa ee 08 = Rebar aac 103-7 95-3 44-3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 
ANG conc erin visleietes 2 104-2 95-8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 
oye) Ce teens cn eee Ge! One 104-9 96-9 37-0 97-2 120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 
OGt ten hohe esses s 105-2 96-7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116:3 206-8 126-7 101-8 
Novels. Sa ee kieaaclaiee 102°8 94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 
Deenl..scs: ne DA EARS Oe 101-1 93-8 77:1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 
i HY 
Janie er. es Seer. sca a 94-8 87-5 75-4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 
Rebs. ch ate REE s « ctor 95-4 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 1038-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 
Marat. ont. titi csc tes 96-3 92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 
(Aprile 2 ain aint seve ot ers 96-2 93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 
Mayet. ack. eee noyeniaas 100-6 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 
JUNORE cach chee = ca sderos 105-9 98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 
Jultyale Pe Cie tee ess. foe 108-4 98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 
ABORT & os c/scyt 3 der ditedn ae evebersce 109-2 98-9 37-8 104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 
Septay ic sk abet sles stead 109-7 98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 
OGD re i ee or SiR 109-0 98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 
NOVaL sock cribscgs indo oe 107°5 97-0 75-6 106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 
Decal nb othe sreaite ua 106-8 96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 
1928 | : ie! 
Jamelks assis ities se ec 99-5 90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 
Peale cect eter Gh.« oss. doie k 100-8 94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110-9 
Marsll : Seer Otis 101-4 96-8 88-4 106-5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 
Po yrit I aes, Sete | Ae ciate com 101-1 98-5 48-9 104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 
May 1 105-5 100-7 43-5 106-6 1222 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 
JONG toes. Hesanes + pple 112-4 104-0 47-6 107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 
il ya lek eR aNG ee LI. 4 116-3 105-4 40-9 108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 118-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Flys PolO2 Sesser. tents 100-0 53-8 1-8 4-9 2-7 12-6 14-5 2-0 rial GN 
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Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Further improvement in employment, mainly 
in automobile plants, in the Border Cities 
caused a gain of 1,460 persons in the staffs of 
the 126 reporting employers, who had 18,502 
in their employ on the date under review. 


The index was much higher than on July 1, 
1927, when large declines were reported; the 
situation was, in fact, better than in any other 
month since the record for this city was com- 
menced in 1925. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 



















Industries 1Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
Weight 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing....... dab Saye 'eilte wee 53-8 105-4 104-0 98-7 95-3 89-1 87-7 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 118-1 113-3 117-9 107-3 105-4 101-3 
Burand products). sche cee es see. 0-1 81-2 77-5 { (86-9 88-4 81-9 81-1 
Leather and products............ 1:8 | ® 79-4 78-8 | \79-1 76°3 69-8 74:7 
Lumber and products............ 6-0 117-8 110-2 116-4 118-1 116-2 111-9 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-0 138-6 124-6 141-0 147-3 148-0 142-8 
HUPMLGURO eee says ake te eke ee 0-9 98-7 98-8 89-7 84-8 79-0 71°6 
Other lumber products......... 1-t 85-5 86:6 82-5 79-4 73-1 74-4 
Musical instruments.............. 0:3 66°5 66-4 70-1 69-4 56-3 55-7 
Plant products—edible........... 2-9 | 100-7 98-5 98-9 96-0 97-0 91-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6+5 1 | 193-5 120-7 116-9 110-0 102-1 99-9 
Palp and paper... i... de 0st os 3-4 140-1 135-6 133-2 124-0 110-5 106-8 
Paper products................ 0:8 | 104-9 103-6 96-1 91-3 85-9 84-6 
Printing and publishing........ 2-3 110-8 109-5 105-2 99-9 97-6 96-9 
Rubber prodaote: 1.624... bdk «vs 1-7 | 112-3 109-9 100-4 85-0 86-9 71-0 
Dextile products)... s..06 waste sees 7-6 & 96-5 98-7 96-3 92-2 87-7 81-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-0 114-6 118-3 117-0 105-5 100-6 84-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-5 105-7 | 106-4 101-4 103-4 91-0 87-9 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ings..... RA ss sts Mees 9 a 2-2 73-4 75:3 73-0 73°2 72-1 72-1 
Other textile products.......... 0-9 106-4 108-4 107-2 98-8 97-0 89-5 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
MEQUOTS MMR Ge, hn Re 1-5 118-9 117-9 104-1 98-0 100-6 98-5 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-1 118-5 133-9 110-2 101-2 89-1 108-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-7 } 95-3 95-7 87-0 83-8 79.7 83-7 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 114-4 113-3 109-8 106-4 93-2 94-1 
iBlectric Currents. .cc- ees ee 1:5 155-9 149-8 140-5 131-9 135-2 129-1 
Electrical APPAPAatus. cbs. s fecee 1-2 146-6 145-5 131-7 119-5 109-6 108-3 
Iron and steel products........... 15-2 94-9 95-3 83-1 85-5 72-9 76-0 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
UCTS! I. . 5s ee cae 1:6 75-1 76:2 65-1 61-6 52-2 57-8 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles): } sic ary oe was eee 1-2 91-7 93-3 82-7 76:0 70-9 68-1 
Agricultural implements....... 0-9 82-7 84-3 87-6 90-1 59-2 55-2 
Land vehicles. :3).4.3/5...5. Weeee 7-0 111-5 113-6 94-4 100-1 88-8 98-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 38-6 39-0 33-4 31-1 34-8 39-7 
Heating appliances....... tee) 0-5 100-6 98-3 89-5 88-0 82-8 75-4 
Iron and steel fabrication 
(Nel) 30) Sie ec lee eae 0-9 136-0 131-6 108-0 98-3 75°8 80-9 
Foundry and machine shop 
products; v4 3. eee as ee 0-7 98-2 95-1 85-2 83-8 73-0 59-5 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 88-9 85-6 82-4 80-2 72+3 68-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 118-7 117-4 111-3 96-6 79-7 84-0 
Mineral products................. 1-2 132-6 122-4 112-1 107-8 110-8 106-8 
Miscellaneous! !... 66.5500 0.0.600% 0-4 93-4 91-7 91-2 86-2 82-3 83-2 
Logging 03.05. ee eee 1-8 40-9 47-6 38-9 44-3 38-2 43-1 
BE arg job Pee hs Sei weal 4.9 108-1 107-3 101-9 95-4 97-2 99-9 
(of 9 TE a edo Ue aU eae a 2-5 80:4 82-1 83-3 79-0 77-5 85-2 
Metallic oressi6. 5. .2:408. a 1-5 194-3 187-5 166-1 151-2 157-3 154-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal) Wes.ccdot eee ce 0-9 143-5 137-8 117-8 109-0 109-6 95-2 
Communications................. 2-7 126-0 124-4 123-4 118-2 112-6 111-7 
Telegrapharii0) 5.35. 00h ek. coe 0-6 136-0 130-6 129-8 123-6 115-4 108-7 
Pelephones issn ec ae 2-1 123-5 122-8 121-8 116-8 111-9 112-5 
Transportation................... 12-6 118-4 117-0 115-9 111-4 106-2 110-0 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 129-8 127-4 119-5 117-9 111-3 114-6 
Steam railways.................. 8-9 109-2 104-0 104-3 99-3 96-9 101-6 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 195-6 239-1 235-1 232°5 198-6 192-9 
Construction and maintenance. . 14-5 264-6 223-0 235-1 216-8 187-5 175-8 
ilding ae. Tene ae 4-6 212-6 189-0 193-0 183-8 135-4 130-4 
Highway eens Vo bea oe 3°5 2,992°3 2,192-2 3,400-6 2,398-9 2,873°4 1, 763-2 
Ra WaY i) lie lk A ae 6-4 200-7 183-0 174-9 175-9 149-2 159-9 
Services: (o3e02 5.5, bes oe 2:0 152-2 141-7 135-4 126-0 122-9 122-5 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-1 164-0 141-4 143-3 134-5 135-6 136-9 
Professional (30.0.5. Gwal eh oe 0-2 137-9 137-1 124-2 112-0 112-8 111-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 149-9 143-6 128-2 118-5 107-8 106-1 
| Oe EES ote) Ube RIN SE 7:7 118-0 114-6 106-8 98-4 93-8 92-1 
Retail tu brid. be hae seats 5-3 122-2 118-4 109-4 97-6 94-3 89-9 
Wiholestle! sii) hep Na “2-4 109-5 107-0 101-6 100-0 92-8 96-2 
All Industries.................... 100-0 116-3 112-4 108-4 103-7 96-8 95-9 





1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Winnipeg—Manufacturing, transportation 
and trade registered advances that brought 
employment to its maximum in this record. 
An aggregate working force of 31,798 
employees was reported by the 301 co-operat- 
ing firms; this was 918 more than on June 1. 
The improvement registered on the same date 
a year ago was less extensive. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued to be favourable, accord- 
ing to data from 252 establishments employing 
27.654 workers, as against 27,457 in the pre- 
ceding month. The greatest gains were in 
manufacturing, but communications, trade and 
some other industries also reported improve- 
ment. <A larger increase was noted by the 
firms making returns for July 1, 1927, when 
the index stood at 122-6 as compared with 
125-1 on the date under review. 


Manufacturing 


Fish, fruit and vegetable canneries, lumber, 
pulp and paper, rubber, building material, 
electric current, mineral product, boot and 
shoe, non-ferrous metal and __ electrical 
apparatus factories registered heightened 
activity, but seasonal curtailment was shown 
in textile and iron and steel plants. The 
4,047 co-operating manufacturers employed 
524,802 operatives, as against 518,643 in the 
preceding month. Much smaller gains were 
indicated in this division on July 1, 1927, 
when the index was between six and seven 
points lower. 


Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were again recorded in this group, 892 
persons being taken on by the 249 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 19,310 in 
their employ. Most of the improvement took 
place in fish-canneries in British Columbia, 
but gains were also noted in the dairy, meat 
packing and other divisions of the industry. 
The index on July 1, 1928, was at the highest 
point so far reached in this record. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 192 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 17,203 workers, as compared with 
17,072 in the preceding month. The bulk of 
the advance took place in Ontario. The situ- 
ation was slightly better than on the cor- 
responding date in the last six years. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed heightened activity, while 
there were reductions in vehicle and other 
wood-using factories. The gains were con- 
siderably more pronounced than on July 1, 
1927, when the index was rather lower. A 
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combined working force of 58,878 employees 
was reported by the 747 co-operating firms; 
this was 3,555 more than at the beginning of 
June. All provinces, except British Columbia, 
shared in the upward movement. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries, together with moder- 
ate increases in personnel in confectionery 
factories, caused an advance which was partly 
offset by losses in sugar refineries and some 
other divisions. Returns were received from 
317 manufacturers of vegetable foods, having 
27,725 operatives, as against 27,111 in their 
last report. There was improvement in all 
provinces, except Quebec. Rather smaller 
gains were noted at the beginning of July a 
year ago, when the index was slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 
tinued expansion in the pulp and paper group, 
particularly in pulp and paper mills, but also 
in printing and publishing establishments. The 


“472 co-operating employers reported 63,765 


workers, compared with 62,3882 on June l. 
Smaller additions to staffs were indicated on 
July 1, 1927, and the index of employment 
was then between six and seven points lower. 
The trend was generally favourable, the lar- 
gest gains being in Quebec and Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Further increases, ex- 
ceeding those of the same date last year, were 
indicated in rubber factories, chiefly in On- 
tario. The index continued higher than in 
any other period of the record. Statistics 
were tabulated from 38 firms with 16,107 em- 
ployees on the date under review, as compared 
with 15,769 in the preceding month. 


Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
cperations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, 
was reported by the 519 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 74,369 workers, 
or 1,865 less than at the beginning of June. 
The largest losses were in cotton, garment, 
woollen, headwear and knitting mills. Smaller 
declines were registered on the corresponding 
date in 1927, but the level of employment 
then was about the same as on the date under 
review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a slight 
improvement, according to statistics from 1380 
establishments, whose staffs rose from 14,311 
persons on June 1 to 14,455 at the beginning 
of July. There were minor increases in On- 
tario and the Western Provinces. A down- 
ward movement had been shown on the same 
date last year when the index was over 14 
points lower. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
advances on a smaller scale than in the cor- 
responding month in 1927 were noted in build- 
ing material plants the 130 co-operating es- 
tablishments enlarging their forces by 107 
persons to 11,646. The bulk of the gain was 
in Quebee and Ontario. Conditions continued 
better than in summer in any other year of 
the record. 


Electric current —Further improvement, ex- 
ceeding that of July 1, 1927, was registered in 
electric current plants, mainly in Quebec. A 
combined working force of 14,584 persons was 
employed by the 91 producers whose returns 
were received, and who recorded 14,057 in the 
preceding month. Employment was in greater 
volume than in any other period since the 
series was instituted in 1920. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was an increase 
of 149 in the staff of the 45 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 12,001 employees on 
July 1. Ontario reported practically all this 
gain, which was slightly larger than that noted 
at the beginning of July, 1927. The number 
engaged in the production of electrical ap- 
paratus, aS indicated in these returns, was at 
its maximum for the record. 


Iron and Steel—The trend of employment 
in iron and steel factories was downward, as 
is usually the case in the summer, but the 
losses were much smaller than in other years 
of the record. The largest falling-off was in 
automobile factories, although rolling mulls, 
machinery and agricultural implements works 
also showed contractions, while improvement 
was indicated in foundries, machine shops, 
structural iron and steel, wire and other 
divisions. Returns were compiled from 669 
employers whose forces aggregated 148,631 
workers, as against 149,458 in the preceding 
month. The situation was better than on the 
corresponding date in any other year since 
1920. Additions to staffs were noted in Que- 
bee and the Prairie Provinces, but in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario there were 
reductions. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Continued 
advances were registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, all divisions of which were rather 
busier. The 110 co-operating manufacturers 
employed 17,990 operatives, or 174 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase ex- 
ceeded that of the same date last year, when 
the index, as at the beginning of July in other 
years of the record, was lower. 

Mineral Products—Further and larger gains 
were shown in this division, mainly in Que- 
bee, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, re- 


sulting in a more favourable situation than 
in any other period since 1920. Statistics 
were received from 78 employers whose staffs 
rose from 11,083 on June 1 to 11,990 on July 
1. This improvement was the most extensive 
ever recorded. 


Logging 


The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, caused a seasonal falling-off in em- 
ployment, while curtailment was also shown 
in British Columbia; 2,492 persons were re- 
leased from the staffs of the 225 reporting 
firms, who employed 17,197 at the beginning 
of July. The decline involved a smaller num- 
ber of workers than that noted on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, when the index 
was lower. 

Mining 


Coal—tThere was a further recession in em- 
ployment in coal mines, 89 of which employed 
25,052 men, as compared with 25,592 in their 
last report. Practically all the loss was in 
the Maritime Provinces. Slight adiditions to 
staffs had been noted at the beginning of 
July last year, when the index number was 
rather higher. 


Metallic Ores—Continued and larger ad- 
vances were reported in metallic ore mines, 
mainly in the western provinces. Statements 
were tabulated from 76 operators employing 
14,486 workers, or 447 more than on June 1. 
The index, at 194-3, was at the highest point 
vet reached in this record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal — 
Additions to pay-rolls on a greater scale than 
cn July 1, 1927, were made in non-metallic 
mineral mines, 72 of which reported 8,806 
employees, or 315 more than in their last re- 
port. Firms in Ontario and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces absorbed most of the extra workers. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
any other month of the record. 


Communications 


Further increases were registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, 373 persons being 
added to the forces of the 187 companies and 
branches making returns. They had 26.270 
on their staffs, a larger number than has ever 
before been indicated in this record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Employment 
in the local transportation group again ad- 
vanced, 123 firms reporting 22,621 workers in 
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their employ, as against 22,213 in the preced- 
ing month. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
registered the gain. Smaller advances had 
been noted on July 1, 1927, when the index 
was some ten points lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
106 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group, showed 
that they employed 86,964 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 4,133 more than in the 
preceding month. The advance was the lar- 
gest ever reported on July 1, considerably 
exceeding that of the same date in 1927, when 
employment was much below its level at the 
time of writing. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, which, however, was most 
noteworthy in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Ag had been the 
case on July 1 in many years of the record, 
there was a decline in employment in water 
transportation on the date under review, when 
64 companies reduced their staffs by 3,019 
employees, bringing them to 13,579. The situa- 
ion was not quite so good as on July 1, 1927. 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces reported 
practically all the reduction. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building —Continued important advances in 
employment were noted in building construc- 
tion, the gains exceeding those of the same 
date in any other year of the record, while 
the index, at 212-6, was at its peak for the 
beginning of July in the years since 1920. The 
543 co-operating contractors employed 44,945 
workers, as compared with 40,033 in the pre- 
ceding month. All provinces except British 
Columbia reported expansion, but Quebec re- 
corded the largest gains. 


Highways—-The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance was great- 
lv increased on the date under review, when 
the 171 firms furnishing data had 34,023 em- 
ployees, or 12,064 more than at the beginning 
of June. Marked advances were shown gen- 
erally, those in the Maritime Provinces being 
largest. 


and Prairie . 


Railway—-A combined working fforce of 
62.906 workers was reported by the 52 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 57,350 
on June 1. All provinces shared in the in- 
crease, which was most noteworthy in the 
Prairie district. Smaller additions to staffs 
were noted on July 1 a year ago, but the 
index then stood at 174-9, compared with 
200-7 on the date under review. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns 
from 187 employers with 19,556 persons on 
their staffs, as compared with 18,070 in the 
preceding month. The opening of the sum- 
mer-hotel season caused most of the gain, 
which exceeded that reported on July 1 of any 
other year of the record, while employment 
was at the highest level so far reached. The - 
tendency was favourable in all provinces, but 
the largest increases were in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. 


Trade 


Further pronounced improvement was noted 
in trade, in which both retail and wholesale 
establishments afforded heightened employ- 
ment. Statements were tabulated from 657 
firms having 74,872 persons in their employ, 
or 2,309 more than at the beginning of June. 
The adiditions to staffs in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces were most marked. The 
index, at 118-0, was higher than in the summer 
of any other year of the record. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 19238 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle through illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 


from the tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from. month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 


838 


The improvement in the local trade union 
situation which has been shown without inter- 
ruption from month to month since the close 
of February, due to the steady opening up 
of activity and new development in various 
trades and industries, continued into June, 
the percentage of unemployed members at the 
close of the month indicating the customary 
midsummer expansion of industry. Reports 
were tabulated at the end of June from a total 
of 1,608 local trade unions, the combined 
membership of which aggregated 178,578 per- 
sons, and of these 5,800 or a percentage of 
3.2 were idle on the last day of the month, 
compared with an unemployment percentage 
of 3-7 in May. Quebec and British Columbia 
unions registered a decline in employment of 
less than 1 per cent when compared with May, 
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which netted a 4°4 per cent gain, followed by 
increases on a smaller scale from Toronto, 
Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg and Edmonton 
unions. On the other hand unions in Mon- 
treal and Vancouver reported slightly reduced 
activity. A greater volume of work was af- 
forded members in Halifax, St. John, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton during June than in 
the same month in 1927, and of the reductions 
in the remaining cities the most noticeable 
was that recorded from Montreal, due, to 
quite an extent, to increased slackness in its 
garment establishments. 

The accompanying chart indicates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1922, to date. 
When making a survey of the course traced 
by the curve during the first half of this year, 
it will be noticed that the projection during 
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while in the remaining provinces the trend 
was more favourable, Nova Scotia unions 
reporting the most outstanding gains. The 
unemployment level at the close of June re- 
mained the same as that indicated at the end 
of June a year ago, when 3-2 per cent of idle- 
ness also was reported, though fluctuations 
occurred in various provinces. As in the pre- 
vious comparison, minor contractions in em- 
ployment were reported by Quebec and British 
Columbia unions during June this year; the 
Saskatchewan situation remained stationary 
and the remaining provinces showed gener- 
ally improved conditions. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment existing in the largest city 
in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. During June the most ex- 
tensive advance in employment in comparison 
with May was shown by unions in Regina, 
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the first two months of the year was slightly 
upward, indicating somewhat less activity, but 
from February onward the trend has been 
steadily downward showing gradual advance- 
ment until at the close of June the curve 
rested at exactly the same level as at the end 
of June last year. } 


From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries reports received for June totalled 444, 
combining a membership of 50,274 persons, 
6-4 per cent of whom were idle at the end of 
the month, compared with 4-4 per cent in 
May. That the unemployment percentage in 
the manufacturing industries was 2 points 
higher during June than in the preceding 
month may be largely ascribed to greater inac- 
tivity among garment workers in the Province 
of Quebec, although contributing recessions 
were reported also by papermakers, wood 
workers, hat and cap makers, iron, steel and 
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glass workers. Leather, textile and fur work- 
ers, on the other hand, were afforded slightly 
increased employment. In making a com- 
parison with the June, 1927, returns when 3°8 
per cent of unemployment was recorded, gar- 
ment workers again were the determining fac- 
tor in the adverse situation reported at the 
close of June this year. Iron and steel workers 
and printing tradesmen, however, registered 
additional employment. 


The coal mining industry reported a more 
favourable situation during June than either 
the previous month or June last year, as was 
shown by the reports tabulated from 37 unions 
with 15,487 members. Of these 401 were out 
of work on the last day of June, a percentage 
of 2:6, compared with 7:0 per cent at the 
close of May and with 3-6 per cent on June 
30, 1927. Nova Scotia unions registered marked 
improvement during June when compared 
with May, and slight gains in employment 
over June last year. In Alberta also, condi- 
tions were somewhat better during June than 
in either the previous month or June a year 
ago, while in British Columbia no members 
were reported unemployed in any of the 
months used for comparison. 


The building trades in June showed con- 
siderable improvement over both the previous 
month and June last year. Reports were 
tabulated at the end of June from 205 unions 
of building tradesmen with 23,558 members, 
3°9 per cent of whom were unemployed com- 
pared with 8-2 per cent at the end of May 
and 8-0 per cent in June, 1927. Much of the 
gain in employment when compared with May 
took place among carpenters and joiners, and 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, though 
electrical workers, granite and stone cutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and bridge and structural iron 
workers were also contributing factors. 
Painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
hodcarriers and building labourers were the 
only tradesmen to report a falling off in 
employment when compared with May. The 


most decided improvement over June last 


year was, as in the previous comparison, regis- 
tered by carpenters and joiners, and. brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, while the in- 
creases In employment for granite and stone- 
cutters were also noteworthy. Of the con- 
tractions recorded in several of the trades that 
reported by tile layers, lathers and roofers 
was the most pronounced. 


Transportation workers, with 679 unions re- 
porting 62,834 members at the end of June, 
indicated 1-4 per cent of unemployment, com- 
pared with 1-8 per cent in May and with 2:2 


per cent at the end of June last year. Steam 
railway employees, navigation workers and 
street electric railway employees all reported 
a slightly better situation during June than in 
in elther the preceding month or June, 1927. 
Among teamsters and chauffeurs also, im- 
provement was recorded in the former com- 
parison, while in the latter the increase in un- 
employment was very slight. 


A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment among longshore workers 
from whom 18 reports were received in June, 
comprising a membership of 7,274 persons. Of 
these 15-6 per cent were idle at the end of 
the month, contrasted with unemployment 
percentages of 19°4 in May and with 18:5 
in June last year. 


From retail shop clerks fractional percent- 
ages of idleness only were registered in all 
three months used here for comparison, the 
June unemployment percentage being slightly 
less than in May, but a little greater than in 
June a year ago. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Reports were tabulated at the close of June 
from 62 unions of civic employees with 6,583 
members, none of whom were idle compared 
with nominal unemployment percentages in 
both the previous month and June, 1927. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 113 reports were tabulated at the close 
of June combining a membership of 5,691 
persons, 3:8 per cent of whom were idle com- 
pared with 4-6 per cent in May. The greater 
part of the increase in employment over May 
was registered by stationary engineers and 
firemen, and hotel and restaurant employees, 
while barbers indicated but a nominal change 
for the better. Theatre and stage employees, 
on the contrary, were slacker. In comparison 
with the June, 1927, returns when 5-0 per cent 
of idleness was recorded, hotel and restaurant 
workers were the only tradesmen to show a 
downward employment trend during the 
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month under review, while theatre and stage 
employees, stationary engineers and firemen, 
and barbers were afforded a greater volume 
of work. 

From unions of fishermen no unemployed 

members were reported at the end of June, 
compared with small percentages of idleness 
in both the previous month and June last 
year. Lumber workers and loggers registered 
16-6 per cent of unemployment in June con- 
trasted with 9°5 per cent in May and with no 
inactivity in June 1927. 
_ Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
for June of each year from 1919 to 1925, in- 
clusive, and for each month from January, 
1926, to date, and table II records the per- 
centages of unemployment registered in the 
different groups of industries for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for June, 1923 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1928, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, was some- 
what lower than that of the preceding period, 
but showed a gain of over 8 per cent when 
compared with the average daily placements 
effected during June, 1928. All industrial 
divisions showed declines from the preceding 
month except logging and communication, 
where only minor gains were recorded, the 
largest decreases being shown in farming and 
services. In comparison with June last year 
farming again showed a decline; logging also 
reported fewer placements, all other groups 
recording gains. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as represent- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curves 
of vacancies and placements, in relation to 
applications, declined during the first half of 
the month, but showed a decidedly upward 
trend during the latter half of the period, the 
curve of vacancies attaining a level at the 
close of June over 6 points higher than that 
recorded during the corresponding period a 
year ago, while that of placements was nearly 
5 points above the level shown at the end of 
June last year. The ratio of vacancies to 
cach 100 applications was 82-9 during the 
first half and 86-6 during the second half of 
June, 1928, in contrast with the ratios of 77-9 


and 80-1 during the corresponding periods of 
1927. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 78-7 and 79:5 as compared with 72-6 
and 74-8 respectively, during the correspond- 
ing month of 1927. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 1,852 during 
the first half of June, as compared with 1,908 
during the preceding period, and with 1,828 
during the corresponding period of June, 1927. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month numbered 1,587 daily, in contrast 
with 1,58C daily, for the latter half of June 
a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,939 
during the first half and 1,374 during the 
latter half of the month under review, as com- 
pared with a daily average of 1,424 and 1,266 
vacancies during the month of June, 1927. 
Vacancies offered to the Service during the 
latter half of May, 1928, averaged 1,672 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of June was 1,458, of which 978 were 
in regular employment and 480 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total average of placements during the pre- 
ceding period of 1,552 daily and with 1,326 
daily, during the first half of June a year ago. 
During the latter half of the month under 
review, placements averaged 1,261 daily (838 
regular and 423 casual) as compared with an 
average of 1,182 daily during the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 
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During the month of June, 1928, the offices 
of the Service referred 35,028 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 33,869 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 22,616, of which 18,412 were for 
men and 4,204 for women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 11,253. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 25,231 
for men and 11,042 for women, a total of 
35,273, while applications for work numbered 
42.834 of which 31,248 were from men and 
11,586 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Empioy- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
PLU ss Biacaese ee cea?) DOUNINE 79,265 445,812 
LS. pe hae 280,518 75,238 355,756 
WO 2s 297,827 95,695 393,522 
be a 347,165 115;387 462,552 
1924.. 247,425 118,707 366,132 
192 di, 306,804 106,021 412,825 
1926". 300,226 109,929 410,155 
Dee ese. ANY aan 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (6 months) 112,654 62,275 174,929 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 33 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through the 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 6 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined nearly 32 per cent from May, 
but were over 5 per cent higher than in June, 
1927. Logging and Trade were the only groups 
in which less placements were made during 
the month under review than in June last 
year, the change in the latter being nominal 
only. The most noteworthy gain was in the 
manufacture of iron and steel products. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 79; logging, 50; farming, 31; 
construction and maintenance, 54; trade, 61; 
and services, 362, of which 285 were house- 
hold workers. During the month 145 men and 
62 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June were over 15 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 30 per cent better than in the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a 
decline of over 17 per cent in placements from 
May, but a gain of over 26 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1927. All groups except 


logging and farming showed gains in place- 
ments over June last year and the declines 
in logging and farming were nominal only. 
The railway division of construction and 
maintenance showed the most noteworthy in- 
creasd. Placements by industrial divisions 
were: manufacturing, 32; logging, 79; trans- 
portation, 35; construction and maintenance, 
263; and services, 480, of which 332 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
procured for 374 men and 86 women during 
the month. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in the province of 
Quebec were nearly 22 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 5 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also declined 9 per cent from May 
and nearly 2 per cent,when compared with 
June, 1927. The decline in placements from 
last year was due to lessened demand for 
workers in the logging industry as manu- 
facturing was the only other group in which 
less placements were made. Construction and 
maintenance showed the most substantial gain. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 145; logging, 153; farm- 
ing, 125; transportation, 43; construction and 
maintenance, 878; trade, 78; and services, 689, 
of which 356 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,616 men and 482 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of nearly 19 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of 9 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 17 per cent less than in 
May, but over 8 per cent in excess of 
June, 1927. The most noteworthy gains in 
placements over June last year were in 
manufacturing, transportation and_ services, 
although all groups except logging and con- 
struction and maintenance showed improve- 
ment. Placements by _ industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 2,149; logging, 1,345; 
farming, 1,067; mining, 169; communication, 
61; ‘transportation, 583; construction and 
maintenance, 8,389; trade, 551; and services, 
4,545, of which 2,405 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was secured for 
7,792 men and 1,415 women during the month. 
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MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June was nearly 21 per cent 
less than in the preceding month but nearly 
9 per cent higher than during the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements showed the 
same percentage of gain over June, 1927, but 
were over 22 per cent less than in May. In- 
creased placements in services and construc- 
tion and maintenance were responsible for 
the gains over June last year, being offset in 
part by declines in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, logging and farming. The changes 
in other groups were small. Industrial groups 


and over 4 per cent less than in June, 1927. 
Transportation, construction and maintenance 
and services were the only groups in which 
more placements were made during the month 
under review than in June last year and 
these gains were more than offset by declines 
in al! other divisions. Farming showed the 
most substantial reduction. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
135; farming, 1,106; transportation, 93; con- 
struction and maintenance, 762; trade, 147; 
and services, 1,210, of which 713 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,898 
men and 569 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies - - 
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in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 128; 
logging, 79; farming, 622; construction and 
maintenance, 794; trade, 233; and services, 
9,233, of which 1,638 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 1,481 of men and 625 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June orders received in employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for over 33 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 6 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month last year. There were 
over 32 per cent less placements than in May 
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ALBERTA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Al- 
berta during June called for over 35 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, but 
about 2 per cent more than in the correspond- 
ing morth last year. Approximately the same 
percentages of change were also shown in 
placements. Increased placements in the 
manufacturing industries was the only change 
of note in comparison with June last year, 
there being small variation in the other 
divisions. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 325; farming, 
1,712; mining, 75; transportation, 50; con- 
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struction and maintenance, 699; trade, 104; 
and services, 958, of which 599 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,680 of men and 392 of 
women. 


BritiIsH COLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June were over 9 
per cent better than in the. preceding month, 
and over 32 per cent more favourable than 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of over 4 per cent in placements 
when compared with May and of nearly 32 
per cent in comparison with June, 1927. All 
industrial divisions except transportation, ser- 
vices and trade showed increased placements 
over June last year, the increase in construc- 
tion and maintenance being the most note- 
worthy. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: manufacturing, 644; logging, 
414; farming, 985; mining, 104; transportation, 
179; construction and maintenance, 1,269; 
trade, 135; and services, 909, of which 462 
were of household workers. There were 2,426 
men and 573 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
22.616 placements jin regular employment 
13,033 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,490 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,156 travelling to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
334 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2:7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


From the Quebec offices 135 persons were 
transferred at the reduced rate, 29 to pro- 
vincial centres and 106 to other provinces. 
The transfers within the Province were from 
Montreal, 28 saw-mill labourers and one cook 
going to employment within its own zone. 
The movement to points outside the Province 
was from Hull and entirely of bushmen, 40 
of whom went to Cobalt and surrounding 
regions and 57 to North Bay and vicinity. 

Of the 268 persons who received certificates 
of reduced transportation from Ontario offices 


263 travelled to employment in various parts 
of the province and 5 to other provinces. 
The latter included 3 carpenters who were 
despatched from Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie, 
one floor moulder from Tcronto to Montreal 
and one cook from Cobalt to Hull. Pro- 
vincially North Bay transferred 8 carpenters, 
6 bushmen, 3 pipe fitters, one lineman, one 
waitress and one millwright to Timmins, 4 
bushmen and one cook to Cobalt, 11 bushmen 
to Sault Ste. Marie, 3 farm hands to Brant- 
ford, 3 linemen to Ottawa and one bushman 
to Sudbury. From Toronto one porter went 
to employment in Peterboro, one cook to Fort 
William, 26 power construction labourers and 
one electrician to Ottawa and one civil 
engineer to North Bay, while from Sudbury 
3 farm hands travelled to positions in the 
Guelph zone, 3 carpenters to Sault Ste. Marie, 
2 miners to Fort William and 49 bushmen, 
32 mill hands, 2 cooks and one labourer to 
points within the locality covered by the 
Sudbury office. Transfers at the reduced rate 
from Hamilton included 16 construction 
labourers going to Peterboro and one -welder 
to Timmins. Sarnia received one porter from 
Windsor, Port Arthur, 7 shaftsmen, 4 ‘engineers, 
2 cooks, 5 surface men and one timber man 
from Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie one engineer 
from Pembroke and Belleville, 2 line men 
from Ottawa. For employment within their 
respective zones Port Arthur transferred 13 
dam construction labourers, one cookee, one 
foreman, one blacksmith, one engineer, 25 
bushmen, 2 moulders, one farm hand, 5 axe 
men, 2 chain men, one cook and 3 packers 
and Fort William one bushman and one cook. 


Special transportation rate certificates granted 
in Manitoba during June were 520 in number, 
351 of which were provincial and 169 inter- 
provincial. All of these were issued by the 
Winnipeg office. Within the Province, 8 
teamsters, 3 cooks, one porter, one cookee, 
2 carpenters, one timekeeper, 3 charwomen 
and one female hotel worker were transported 
to Brandon zone points, 4 waitresses, 2 cham- 
bermaids, one porter and one bushman to 
Dauphin, 144 railroad construction labourers, 
29 rock labourers, 10 teamsters, one saw-mill 
labourer, 3 cribbers, 2 porters, one cook and 
one bushman to stations within the Winnipeg 
zone and 117 farm hands and 15 farm 
domestics to various provincial centres. Of 
those going outside the Province the Port 
Arthur zone received 13 cooks, 2 millwrights, 
one porter, 2 female hotel workers, 18 bush- 
men, 5 teamsters, one engineer, one cookee, 
2 labourers and 26 carpenters, the Prince 
Albert zone 25 construction axemen, 2 car- 
penters, one waitress and’ one tractor man and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1928 

Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 
during | atend of | during to at end of | period 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1927 
NovaiScotia;. 020.02). Wea, 721 78 154 723 207 477 632 228 
Valifaxe ahs cotta ee ca nies maior 361 41 394 339 56 283 345 65 
INGW; GIaSZOW Ite. serene ie eee ene: 136 30 128 164 96 28 142 117 
SVS yO Pe ai. eee dee 224 7 232 220 55 166 145 46 
New Brunswick...................05- $35 49 948 909 460 449 458 286 
DACUATINRC a ane ce eticcte tes ote 58 6 52 56 28 28 90 13 
Monoton. |. Jester eo etie sae nee OR 358 30 376 349 153 196 58 123 
SS GON Ak oa cas Ai ye iy ot Saye he ciate 51 13 520 504 279 225 310 150 
Quevecieer sre eee oe ee tee 25218 262 4,000 2,094 25088 44 998 2,145 
Dalla socunteawe rectectes netyaks Secale 151 34 441 312 312 0 70 359 
Montreal 4.03.00 ct aaeattho deidevascteas 1,392 114 2,369 1,260 1,223 14 591 1,078 
QueEebeer, (hee ees eee coeoree tes 315 35 577 343 262 30 156 433 
Sherbrookemssadatevert.. desis. aoeee 155 37 318 185 137 3 107 185 
ADP CCARIVOES: «feces soknacs eee 20 42 295 294 164 0 74 99 
Ontario ess. . Fe... LA 15, 445 1,729 17,593 14,425 9,267 4,687 5,153 8,848 
Bellevillesn Gh yan ord soeradows'e 4s 97 0 184 182 112 70 70 118 
IB PaNtlOnGurs fests ts aalem ease oe 436 60 474 355 199 156 170 191 
Shathamys BI ei go ee Ce 474 47 397 398 315 83 33 261 
Cobalttertiat’ 02 nisin h deite stepicae 291 21 291 273 261 7 22 267 
OMG AWA AUAG sae ceris Caine elec a estore nc ers 552 0 562 544 454 90 63 185 
Girel p HW Wi SOR Oes SSE es Pe 272 61 281 212 109 82 94 93 
Planulitonids, hocctticsietore ole BARAT c 1,042 43 1,364 1,033 492 541 924 464 
ON StOne tacit ie core afetne cs crersi sce 264 38 301 274 149 125 88 107 
KACCHENEE! Sites oe wen etatdade 234 62 401 255 126 97 175 163 
TON CONS apa S9UF Oia na licatsl ere ps dre tel 461 111 350 437 353 54 213 280 
NTR G ATA HAIG ratte. « cerevepttte stele tee 187 28 243 168 100 63 96 166 
NorthiBa vera ear.) swe ansk Meise 366 37 386 385 322 63 0 1,333 
Osha wale s.. biat shies sistas ted nic llocks » 873 1 933 851 465 386 38 466 
OETA WARE crcl ack mene eae es 1,007 231 723 904 659 132 428 660 
Remibrokert i 2s Tian ae. Sone tite 214 50 297 280 241 39 15 272 
Peterborough sjcdaceaminte cies 5.85 246 53 185 203 136 35 56 114 
POLIGATUMUL Re eae seme cele tation 1,017 0 916 906 789 NZ 21 €02 
Sta@atharines: | Were. se coset 398 36 510 373 191 182 311 203 
Pie WNOMAS sy coma shies seep tatererelers oe 195 22 223 188 127 61 55 93 
SAMBA eee HY ora ante BEM ciacleae 229 2 235 218 123 95 69 110 
Sault Steyr Marien. Mocnd iss i asek 469 26 512 256 125 99 161 136 
SUG Dir Vee eee AMIN cr nares heey s seas aleve 2 388 33 552 535 511 24 3 482 
EP TAUNTS SPs Ate shat ia ee ciate ate e oreo Saters 244 19 264 223 210 13 50 268 
TLOROULO UA cipal: aie h ohelctete aha oa atte ec 4,423 700 5,980 3,988 1,993 1,744 1,891 1,482 
WAROSOD mr iclan trpiccs cieiclastieih casietieths 966 48 1,029 984 645 339 107 332 
Manitoba. (Relea. . be Jassie 4,131 72 3,279 4,253 2,406 2,052 1,644 1,989 
Brandoniss.ae, a aphels Ge Nel caeys one apenas 627 14 629 588 493 95 29 215 
IDB MUNG Saeco s etree ce stoeeiona se 118 a 186 113 67 46 50 109 
Rortage tlaBrairie. 220k ees «2 88 4 83 83 71 12 0 41 
Winnipeg. ka terres cen ace tepseyeeens 3,298 49 4,381 3,469 1,475 1,899 1,565 1,624 
Saskatchewan.................eeeee- 3, 706 bat 3,624 3,001 2,467 1,000 433 2,7oL 
TIStGV AMIS IES . os. SURE ehlefs.» Sea betel. 3 88 7 105 76 61 15 51 75 
Melfort want pn ean Mae bie Pe es 99 0 99 99 88 11 0 116 
ML OOSCHIA WA coctnivele a chins cise crete cretersts 750 148 (Pa 724 471 200 154 593 
North Battleford! 7 /ansetians < ose 115 7 105 103 80 22 2 195 
PrincewAlbert:)...crseh one eae s.3 285 46 237 213 171 42 25 344 
Regina wan sae ns cero o eens 821 76 835 835 588 247 93 640 
DAskalOOns dats. ae ct teeisecs « eeeiese 1,013 13 1,030 988 712 276 103 499 
Swift @urrenteace:: ote Lae e's aaele Steye 126 24 96 96 64 32 0 73 
Woy burn eer ete. hehe cstetes o.ncths At 7 110 107 81 26 5 98 
ViOF ton aes Heyes oe ooee recent Sake 297 13 280 280 ton 129 0 118 
Alberta: jas. > stscriadnss « Son sas « eee 4,147 194 4,600 3,983 3,092 880 662 3,154 
Calgary: tte. Picts cous ease: 1,070 49 1,406 1,020 813 207 331 8S0 
Drumtheller Wie. cacti ed eet ol a 319 i 375 262 191 71 2 174 
Edmonton....... Bestia «Mee oisetai steko cays lets 2,056 117 2,091 2,014 1,630 363 208 1,458 
Beth bridge ene: cae els carduetare ces 361 21 384 338 181 157 56 322 
Medicine Hats’ fsa. Seeds. searsers 341 . 6 344 349 257 82 5 310 
British Coltumbia.................... 4,970 4it 6,036 4,820 2,999 1,651 1,364 217 
@ranbrookuiess 4. «ees hiss Senet 176 12 166 164 162 2 13 144 
Kigimloops ee a wahcr, sade es cee s 174 62 318 147 102 24 149 140 
Melow nate trem and, oom. cs 155 18 123 117 102 8 6 51 
Nanaimo) aisnieces «eke ontsts o casio’ 210 2 143 145 27 118 16 18 
INICISON TEMS. cette ere ecole ooo cela es 123 52 143 80 75 5 64 167 
New Westminster.......s0.2cee0-0. 120 12 178 110 61 49 87 66 
Penticton re tartrate cake xiye sree ates 208 25 bers 174 108 54 14 49 
Prince AeCor gen... victors. eeheveyoreree vow 74 1¢ 67 67 67 0 0 66 
IPPINCe EUUPeR Uywtecwecinas etesaiienies Os 119 1 131 122 100 22 18 53 
Rievelstokemyr: . Ge wees... sao es 21 11 125 14 13 1 52 4 
WANCOUMED viaAte Bins htaed ais css casa a: 2,354 184 3,312 2,589 1535 928 628 911 
‘Vernon ten suet cates soe sat casele maee e 124 5 125 125 112 13 25 18 
IVICEOTIG’S: Scccseh bs sanyo tte o> shee 1 1t2 17 1,02 966 535 427 292 430 
ALISO TH COS Pers cee een ees ae etree 36,273 3,136 42,834 35, 028 22,616 11,253 11,344 21,518 
VIGO BE oe Ce iain Re SO 25,231 1,047 31,248 25,076 18,412 6,367 8,470 17,435 
WOMONS coon bari es oes cbs sage oo. 11,042 2,089 11,586 9,952 4,204 4,886 2,874 4,083 
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the Moose Jaw and Saskatoon zones each one 
carpenter. The balance of the movement to 
other provinces included the transfer of one 
female hotel worker to Estevan, 2 carpenters to 
North Battleford, 49 farm hands and 7 farm 
household workers to Saskatchewan, farming 
regions and 7 farm hands and one farm 
domestic to Alberta points. 


Opportunities for travelling to employment 
at the special reduced rate were afforded by 
Saskatchewan offices to 99 persons, 95 of whom 
were bound for points within the province 
and 4 for other provinces. The transfers out- 
side the province were from Regina, from 
which point 2 labourers were carried at the 
reduced rate to Dauphin, one domestic to 
Toronto and one farm hand to Edmonton. 


A large percentage of the provincial certifi- ' 


cates were issued to farm workers, 48 of whom 
were transported from Saskatoon, 10 from 
Regina and 8 from Moose Jaw to situations 
in the agricultural districts of the province. 
From the Regina office also, two teamsters 
and one hotel cook. secured certificates of 
reduced transportation to Moose Jaw, one 
tailor to Yorkton and one housekeeper to 
Estevan; from Saskatoon, in addition, 2 car- 
penters travelled within the same zone, while 
from Moose Jaw one cook was sent to Swift 
Current and 7 teamsters, 2 cooks and one 
waitress within its own zone. The remaining 
11 provincial certificates were granted by the 
Prince Albert office to 8 saw-mill labourers 
and 3. railroad construction labourers to 
stations within its zone. 


Alberta offices granted 317 certificates of 
reduced transportation during June, 302 to 
provincial points and 15 to points outside 
the province. Among the persons who 
received their certificates from the Edmonton 
office for centfes within the same zone were 
17 mill hands, 3 blacksmiths, 16 labourers, 3 
flunkeys, 2 dishwashers, 2 axemen, one fire- 
man, 13 carpenters, 7 miners, 4 cookees, 2 
mine labourers. 5 bushmen, 57 railroad con- 
struction labourers, 5 cooks, 5 teamsters, 2 
lumber pilers, one engineer, and one tractor 
man. From.Edmonton, in addition, 2 car- 
penters travelled to Calgary and 100 farm 
hands to various points throughout the Prov- 
ince. Calgary transferred 45 farm hands and 
2 farm domestics within the province, 5 
carpenters to Edmonton and one painter and 
one waitress to Drumheller. Of those who 
were transported to other provinces 11 were 
farm hands despatched from Edmonton to 
Saskatchewan points. The Calgary office 
issued certificates to one farm hand going to 


Revelstoke and one maid to Regina, while 
from Lethbridge 2 berry pickers were sent to 
Cranbrook. 


Of the 151 persons benefiting by the 
reduced transportation rate in British 
Columbia during June 116 were transferred 
to various provincial points and 35 to situa- 
tions in other provinces. The movement 
within the Province was largely from Van- 
couver from which centre 6 carpenters, one 
planerman, 4 road construction labourers, one 
teamster, 6 flunkeys, 2 farm hands, 2 cooks, 
one dishwasher, one painter, one orderly and 
4 railroad construction labourers were carried 
at the reduced rate to Kamloops; 4 wait- 
resses, One painter, one bricklayer and one 
handy man to Nelson; one miner, one 
engineer and one tractor man to Revelstoke; 
one fruit picker, one mucker, one cook, one 
auto mechanic, one engineer, one tractor man, 
2 lumber pilers, one general house worker, one 
waitress, one railroad construction labourer and 
2 bushmen to Penticton, one farm hand, one 
engineer, 3 fruit pickers and 2 saw-mill 
labourers to Kelowna; 4 engineers and one 
bushmen to Prince George, one tinsmith to 
Vernon and one cook, 2 millwrights and one 
miner to Cranbrook. In addition, Vancouver 
issued certificates to 15 miners, 5 muckers, 3 
millwrights, 2 labourers, 2 flunkeys, one timber 
framer, one engineer, one bushman, one wait- 
ress, one farm hand and one chambermaid for 
points within its own zone. Prince George 
transferred 2 axe men to Kamloops and one 
cook and one cookee within its own zone and 
New Westminster despatched one tractor man 
to Prince George, while from Nelson 4 bush- 
men and from Prince Rupert 2 bushmen, 2 
miners and one teamster proceeded to posi- 
tions within their respective zones. Of the 
interprovincial transfers 28 were of farm 
hands, 19 for Alberta points, 8 for Saskatche- 
wan regions and one for Manitoba, the 
majority of these receiving their certificates 
of reduced transportation at Vancouver. From 
Vancouver also 2 bricklayers and one cook 
travelled to Edmonton, one general house- 
worker to Medicine Hat and one cook to 
Brandon, while from New Westminster one 
shingle mill hand and one general house- 
worker were carried at the special rate to 
Edmonton. 


Of the 1,490 workers who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate 914 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 516 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 31 by the Pacific Eastern 
Railway and 29 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada in June, 1928 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during June was $22,628,907; this 
was a seasonal decline of 17.7 per cent from 
the May total of $27,497,189, while in the more 
significant comparison with June, 1927, there 
was an increase of $4,265,668 or 23.2 per cent, 
the value for that month having been $18,363- 
239. The aggregate for the first half of 1928 
also exceeded that for the first half of any 
other vear on record for these cities; with a 
total of $101,606,198, it was 25.7 per cent 
higher than in the first half of 1927, the pre- 
vious high level. As has been pointed out 
in other issues, the wholesale costs of building 
materials in the last two years have averaged 
considerably less than in any other of the 
last eight years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had isued over 1,700 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at more than 
$9,000,000 and some 3,600 permits for other 
buildings estimated at approximately $12,000,- 
000. During May, authority was given for 
the erection of over 2,100 dwellings and some 
4.600 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$11,400,000 and $11,800,000 respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1928, was reported 
in New Brunswick and British Columbia, 
where there were gains of 16.8 and 8.7 per 
cent respectively. Of the declines elsewhere, 
that of $2,503,460 or 19.0 per cent in Ontario 
was most pronounced, although Manitoba 
registered a greater proportionate decrease 
of $852,670 or 40.8 per cent. 

As compared with June, 1927, there were 
increases in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 
Ontarie reported the greatest gain of $3,510,790 
or 49.0 per cent, while of the decreases in the 
remaining provinces, that of $182,250 or 11.8 
per cent in Saskatchewan was most note- 
worthy. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
recorded increases in the value of the permits 
issued, as compared with both the preceding 
month and the coresponding month in 1927; 
Vancouver showed a gain in the former and 
a reduction in the latter comparison, while in 
Winnipeg there were declines in both com- 
parisons. Of the other centres, Sydney, Saint 
John, Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, Owen 
Sound, St. Thomas, Sarnia, York Townships, 
Ford, Sandwich, New Westminster and North 
Vancouver reported improvement over May, 
1928, and June, 1927. 

Table I gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 63 cities during M'ay and June, 
1928, and June, 1927; the 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 


*Total—35 cities..... 
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TABLE I—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING 
WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PER- 
MITS ISSUED BY 638 CITIES. 

Cities June, May, June, 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
P.E.L—Chariottetownl 3.5. 41. soe. 8. .e les. eadeut 
Nova Scotia.......... 78, 630 122 3325 (211, 651 
*Halifax’ gu. 5 odecy 55,070 115,640 197, 821 
New Glasgow...... 775 2,300 bi 8,000 
*Sydneyiyies vase 22,785 4,385 10,830 
New Brunswick..... 209, 608 179,457 365, 898 
thredericton | gs. {a4 dom hon. 67,000 her LAG 
7 WONCLON. meals ane 13,060 28,915 345, 065 
*St. John ans ae. sue: 196, 548 83,542 20,716 
Quebec............... 5,886,351 | 6,889,400 | 4,686,572 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 4,203,976 | 4,066,945 | 3,177,250 
FOnebee. ca oar 497,125 1,297,975 435,897 
Shawinigan Falls... 552,870 180, 765 63, 550 
*Sherbrooke........ 204,300 288, 200 252,400 
*Three Rivers...... 215, 150 678, 825 82,100 
*Westmount........ 242,930 376,690 675,375 
Ontario cet ses. 10,680,404 | 13,183,864 7,169,614 
Belleville.......... 14,800 42,150 20,425 
"Brantiord..¢. cde.) 83, 954 44,064 83, 552 
Chathanieneie.:. 60, 185 268, 450 111,400 
ay! William....... 100, 760 295, 500 101,750 
GPO AM Bek 38, 230 87,937 13,955 
*Gaclob egies sccm stene 76,420 63,999 38,815 
*Hamilton.......... 882,650 491,450 234,300 
SIMnestOnscsccma ete 35,191 46,161 32,591 
*Kitchener.......... 274,331 829,915 188, 704 
*Hondon y/o 336,070 230,110 152,985 
Niagara Falls...... 44,139 210,020 92,965 
BAW c. car ccedoae 352,580 284,610 1,254,950 
TOttawarsal: cf cdhor 452,715 420, 400 300,820 
Owen Sound....... 96,900 88,500 15,450 
=Peterboronemnteeess 25.013 79,187 40 , 258 
*Port ‘Arthures. |. 23. 101, 845 3,441,035 82,185 
*Stratford.......... 27,650 68, 637 13,210 
*St. Catharines..... 121,810 78, 030 153 , 483 
St. Thomas... s:.- 43,150 30, 454 15,404 
Sarnisaes beh dtc at 200,098 128,810 79,047 
Sault Ste. Marie 59, 887 61,845 38,300 
*Porontos A ee, 5,174, 450 4, 653, 687 2,694,797 
York and 
York Towel. 1,079,135 802,748 488,500 
Welland............ 6,870 38, 930 30,885 
WWIRCSOPA cs. tayo ted 325, 033 327,860 383,525 
Ore MUTA ie 223,175 36,300 108,075 
Riverside......... 67,550 71,550 166,025 
Sandwich......... 240, 225 40,425 135,640 
Walkerville....... 110,000 346,000 61,000 
Woodstock......... 25,588 75,100 36,618 
Manitoba............ 1,234,590 | 2,087,260 | 1,405,510 
SBrandoOme ces sees 81,825 85,380 14,130 
St. Boniface........ 35,365 88,730 70,430 
*Winnipes... <1. acu. 1,117,400 | 1,913,150 | 1,320,950 
Saskatchewan....... 1,357,475 1,551,470 1,539,725 
*Moose Jaw........ 36, 930 176,550 144,925 
SUOPAN A ers vices 624,170 526,515 691,935 
- *Saskatoon......... 696,375 848, 405 702, 865 
Alberta ey. cbc 1,349,745 1,798, 668 912,841 
*@alvary.. iio: chucia 688, 203 842,421 366, 801 
*Edmonton......... 634,010 884, 225 511,585 
Lethbridge........ 22,485 36, 695 32,755 
Medicine Hat...... 5,047 35,327 1,700 
British Columbia... 1,832,104 | 1,684,745 | 2,071,428 
Kamloops © ccccccvccces 8, 400 14, 136 3 ’ 730 
Nanaimo.......... 4,500 i bet agtl 6,150 
*New Westminster.. 92,360 30,329 66,160 
Prince Rupert...... 2,200 16,850 22,595 
*Vancouver......... 1,121, 614 909,944 | 1,333,040 
Point Grey........ 417,230 414,150 430,210 
North Vancouver.. 25,190 23,565 24, 925. 
South Vancouver... 123, 600 153 ,000 121,800 
MVICUOFIA... svnce aoa 37,010 121,194 62,818 
Total—63 cities....... 22,628,907 | 27,497,189 | 18,363,239 
18, 841,883 | 23,879,719 | 14,929,042 
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TABLE II—PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDINGS PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES DURING FIRST HALF- 
YEAR, 1920-1928 














Ss (a 
Province os 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
ZO 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pr. Edward 

tstands-s: 1 Nil Nil 17,000 11,000 16,700 27,500 49 500 127,200 34,500 
Nova Scotia. 3] 1,209,200) 1,009,780 294,397 851,958 603 , 754 832,844] 1,223,584] 1,734,457] 2,338,612 
New Bruns- 

WAChcenen res 3 580,942] 1,046,970 Dl O00 755,090 304 , 289 446,666} 1,107,458 534,855) 1,123,270 
Quebec....... 6} 22,870,301] 18,995,355) 19,575,823] 16,647,887) 16,523,301] 19,598,131] 12,503,048] 10,870,750] 13,318,280 
Ontariosyc.. 31] 46,187,849] 35,441,040) 31,334,947] 31,808,126] 29,028,415] 42,761,546] 41,858,395] 29,105,123] 29,355,724 
Manitoba..... 3] 6,763,061) 5,037,703} 8,491,110) 3,140,730] 2,201,396] 2,331,030} 4,439,403) 3,696,283) 5,740,273 
Saskatchewan 3] 5,093,105} 4,202,147} 2,884,162) 1,506,755] 1,863,334) 1,470,594) 2,437,585| 1,874,257] 2,219,660 
aC 4) 6,338,136] 3,297,769] 2,429,373) 1,508,554] 2,522,201] 1,279,915) 2,213,495) 2,427,465) 3,791,546 
Britis Col- 

acy ONE ens 9} 12,563,604] 11,811,955} 13,182,254) 9,669,617] 7,610,764) 4,799,270} 5,449,206] 5,401,294} 3,832,845 
eee 63/101,606,198} 80,842,719) 78,760,419) 65,899,717) 60,674,154] 73,047,496] 71,281,674] 55,771,684| 61,754,710 
Canada, 12 

months... .. 184,613 , 742|156 , 386, 607/125 , 029 367) 126, 583, 148)133 ,521,621|148 , 215, 407/116, 794, 414/117, 019 , 622 


Proportion of 
permits is- 
sued in first 
6 months to 
total for 
VOAT hy al meters miners 

1Average 
weighted 
index num- 
bers of who- 
lesale prices 
of building 
materials, 6 
months..... 

2 Average in- 
dex numbers 
of wages in 
building 
trades (for 
Wear) yeas ss 


50-4 


148-9 147-3 150-6 


179-3 172-1 


ee 


52-7 


154-1 


170-4 


47-9 54-7 47-8 52-8 


165-2 166-1 161-1 197-1 215-4 


169-7 166-4 162-5 170-5 180-9 





1 Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Average, 1913=100. 


2 Compiled by Department of Labour, Average, 1913=100. 


Cumulative Record for First Half Year, 
1920-28.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
June and in the first six months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first six months 
of the years are also given (1913=100). 





SS Se he 


Indexes of Se Heep 
Value of permits issued ad sane oe wholesale 

‘issued, | Prices of 

Year fr MY ling 
In first six a ee ° 

In June six months : 
h (1920=100) | S1* months 
months | (t7¢0= (1913 =100) 
$ $ 

1928 6223 22,628,907 |101,606,198 164°5 148-9 
LOM seer 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 130-9 147-3 
1926.5. 34 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 127-5 150-6 
1ODSe 208 14,915,884 | 65,899,717 106-7 154-1 
192A se en. 13,967,006 | 60,674,154 98-2 165-2 
bo ye Hane aD 14,286,252 | 73,047,496 118-3 166-1 
1922...... 17,052,582 | 71,281,674 115-4 161-1 
nO ee 14,240,934 | 55,771, 684 90°3 197-1 
1ODOKS sce 14,113,794 | 61,754,710 100-0 215-5 


SSS OOO OOo oaoOorlvrre 


The aggregate for the first half year of 1928 
was higher by $20,763,479 or 25.7 per cent 
than in 1927, the previous high level of this 
record. Since the average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials is this 
year considerably lower than in any other 
since 1920, except 1927, the advance in the 
volume of construction is greater than would 
be indicated by the percentage gain in the 
value of the building authorized by the co- 
operating cities. 


Provincial Totals of Building Permits 
Issued—Table II is a record by provinces of 
the building permits issued by 68 cities during 
the first six months of each year since 1920; 
it also shows the totals for the same years, 
the proportion that the six months’ aggregates 
bear to the yearly totals, and the average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials and of wages in the building trades. 


All provinces, except New Brunswick, re- 
ported higher aggregates of building permits 
issued than in the first six months of last 
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year; in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta the totals were, in fact, larger than 
in any other year since 1920. Alberta 
registered the greatest proportionate gain of 
$3,040,367, or 92.2 per cent over 1927, while 
the largest absolute increase of $10,746,809, 
or 30.3 per cent, was in Ontario. New Bruns- 
wick reported a decline of $466,028 or 44.5 
per cent. 
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During the first six months of this year, the 
31 cities furnishing returns in Ontario reported 
45.5 per cent of the total value of the build- 
ing authorized, as compared with 44.2 per 
cent in the same months of 1927. In Quebec, 
the proportion declined from 23.3 per cent 
last year to 22.5 per cent in the elapsed 
months of 1928, and in British Columbia from 
14.5 per cent to 12.4 per cent. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1928 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 
by the work of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter April to June, 1928, were more 
favourable than those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1927, as there was 
an increase of 16 per cent in the vacancies 
offered and of 17 per cent in the placements 
registered in regular and casual employment. 
All industrial divisions, except logging, showed 
gains under each comparison, in which group, 
a reduction both in vacancies and placements 
occurred. Provincially, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia recorded fewer positions offered, while 
in all provinces, except Quebec, placements 
showed a gain. The accompanying table gives 
the vacancies and placements of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
April to June, 1928. 


From the chart on page 893 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will 
be seen that the curve, both of vacancies and 
placements, in relation to applications rose 
steadily during April and the first part of 
May, the curve of vacancies then showing a 
decline until the middle of June, when it once 
more registered an upward trend, while that of 
placements continued to rise until the close of 
May, then declined slightly, showing little 
fluctuation from then until the end of June. 
Both curves throughout the quarter under 
review were on a considerably higher level 
than that recorded during the corresponding 
quarter last year. During the period Anvil 
to June, 1928, there was a ratio of 85:5 
vacancies and 78-8 placements for each one 


hundred applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 80-2 vacancies and 73:3 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
The average number of applicants registered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,880, of positions offered 1,606, and of place- 
ments effected 1,481, in contrast with the daily 
average of 1,725 applications, 1,384 vacancies 
and 1,264 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the same quarter of 1927. 


During the three months April to June, 
1928, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 113,542 references to positions 
and had effected a total of 109,550 placements, 
of which 71,834 were in regular employment 
and 37,716 in casual work. In the placements 
in regular employment 59,280 were of men and 
12,554 of women, while casual work was found 
for 21,263 men and 16,453 women. A com- 
parison with the same period of 1927 shows 
that 93,464 placements were then made, of 
which 63,558 were in regular employment and 
29,936 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 102,463 men and 36,612 
women, a total of 139,075, in contrast with the 
registration of 127,591 persons during the same 
period of 1927. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the quarter April to June, 1928, 
of 118,844 vacancies, of which 83,189 were for 
men and 35.655 for women, as compared with 
102,343 opportunities for work, offered during 
the corresponding périod a year ago. 


In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions of 
the employment offices for the month of June, 
1927. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments 
Industry 
a3) 3) = aS) = 8 
f z qa | AO be bi 
8 3 s 8 3 3 @ 
> > a > ie) > fac 
Manufacturing.................0cccccccees 380 Wii 539 6,647] 4,407 
Animal products edible................... GaSCV | SU ld Pie Scie: ai gt ene en] Pe enol Made Ce Dei, teas heise 168 
Purand 404 procucte. (ii .o0... tea neste st eel Tess ScL.  eeatt Uehara eee tones 13 
eather and We Drogucts oa aac ues Ue Le Elie oy. icc ni aah Smt as teed Them ie 62 
Lumber and its products...............2<- ASW Soar LOW © LOICTL AQ2 PE TOPE ee S4y eM RGS| oes. 783 515 
Musicalunstruments 202.4 ce ose Pree ite ee | eek: GIES ke lee OL eee cnn tte ae 8 
Pulp and paper products..............000: 2 492} 320 
PND? PTOUNCES 6s: ola, bs Wey eee ee PR Se Si Se: Ghat eae ae ke Cree te 260} 188 
POxtueproductss.cc. thee eee ee ees s | eh. evel] sth cuca eah ca eked eee deate ene 150) paeLosl ae 545! 272, 
Plantiproducts edibledn). 32). nee sheer TA oly) toll Be glee ya es Pee oe eee 639] 408 
NyOOR Ginvinates) GbE.N 124 ASL Cone ee nM ee et. ole ere t : aotenieeets. Lame 1 
Chemical and allied products............. Sie eD |i re 18 | eke 2 Tee GO aa 1 oe ee 208} 155 
PAY Vee SA SEONG ras secs seven ths OR era Lane a tL) dData cy eNO Ue a maaE mene bce 276| 187 
stlectrip.current [ac.crig, . tet eva eee een eri. hark. ey A OD, . shornite 136 110 
GCL ICAV AD PALA UUs 14s .5\ns cigs haus Oo Ree T ARENT hls od BOR: 2. Un cy Rian aa ON DI me 328] 206 
fron and‘steel products ts). s5. ee. 236 1,981} 1,528 
INon-ferrous metal products... 55% seen eR CEN > hea shel Lb Aly mduchcs pA teehee ao loka b 120 
Niuneral-products:s. 4.2 ence een eee Biel | ae vonieter, al icatt Mics q eames Sy | OS [ere ees 220; 105 
Miscellaneous, ./.5. oes th» bccn Die Hentai ae so eee .£... bey Qld al dee ICORPOC ty 10 dee, 407| 224 
Logging oleh, Apstetb cute tel. eee tek 160 147 At 654) 749)... 3,295] 2,707 
Fishing and Muhtingwiciie: UG. Se AO OR, Pelton a wit) ee SS BASS ee 10 
Rarnming 305). Seer oe... 84 4| = 295 3,226) 2,845 
EDTA We ce ee alae ese hic: « Cre Ue Mat |, let gee re el oe cre Il Cee een ea Ron Tee @|| aan © | ee ae 499 454 
Coal ual Ceacide « «ed bias Oot. Seaeaeteee 8 BE IS Meise oh cas ceo Paed (Pe 8, Seat Ey Ol Ml oe 4 
Miotalliciores.... 26 c6 sccm cats sen eee BV dabin ge  LUPLEIELAR EM I APR EA SS ESE aR Be 371 348 
Nohsnetailic OnBsarl. VAAN; AIR. ae EOE, PUP. OMY Lon tA cn chichsc acciiass2e aebilba tot. 124 102}. 
Communication................. cc ccc ceeee Bepieetsl | AZ oliched. dank Beacaanel oct Riad 89 
Transportation: | 00.) las oon ee ah 94 24 1,646) 625 
Street railway and cartage................- 69 OURMER TP Aa eee FB 901} 256 
Raalway ili: . tid. (2. nie nna d Wiese MEMES 6 A emer! re teed Peta ar 95 
Shipping and stevedoring................- 19 14 G50] “322 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 116 44] 2,394 17|10,663] 9,299 
Raal way... .\. sch ong pp» Seale Qebee dap s yes eaeeid LLIB S1Olie eile 4 Oly etal sue 4,845) 4,661 
Highway Siewis = Ach baie) muslmieva, 69: ocoetnete ee Ie Bie Ol Opal pal 1 Sagi aeey ee | Rane al lle os eee 960 907 
Building and:other; iss). fee ee 107 44] 2,242 17| 4,858] 3,731 
Services 00): Ao3ss.. SUS 9e... Beas 1,463 1,774 1,452) 2,647 44/18,877) 4,899 
GFOVernmental sy, ess. he lane ee eee ee 24 OHM LOS Wy mand Chas ys 412 290 
Motel andirestaurant .. cbse eee 62 5 5} 1,493 932 
Professional... sscn eee ile hee cee ens 137 10 970} 511 
Recreational: ;....182 sb ekleocele & oes 12 1 879! 284 
POrsonalii ys. vette snus seein ee Ene ae 104 443 29] 3,895 450 
Household &., (22.000, Iii gees o Seer ee ee 1,124 1,240 990, 1,611 4/11,125} 2,400 
Farm: household .n so: » aeapidee ih oe petal Mee eed bie ass vis hich « » [eae SUED eee ie Gide A tO 103 
TPAGG: 084 serrsrasahys aseumoeece s tee eee 229 36 1,758] 577 
Retails. ceca. Savane eee 194 33 12) 1,534 514 
Wolesales caisi:.. Us as-s.sc0cs cnescrsetenic lene 35 3 224 
Finance)... cise sae odcictaos ens aetna a Mie Ay, 4600 SAP) OMTT TO Ghar Graeri. 158 
All IndustritcS.................cccccccscees 2,591 2, 1,622) 6,858 114/46, 868/25, 945/15, 292 
Mena. ivasstinds «, Hoes. Tee. eee eee 1, 244 1,430 627} 4,772) 4,324 104/32, 198/21,596) 9,101 
WOMENS. ooo cols snelooe end ieee eee 1,347 1,297 995] 2,086) 1 10}14, 670) 4,349} 6,191 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL-JUNE, 1928 





























Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
a mn n RQ ier} 
[-?) oO oO oO @® 
3 ‘S a ss °S a S a — S 8 roe 
i aun “sootgigok ca et ohS ih lee OIC pS 8 Gee ig 
S 3 ® a S ey 8 Q a 8 ® a 
> > ee é) es ee} > fc 6 es ea Oo 
163 253 1,135 714 1,794 857 857} 11,412 6,944 3, 789 
44 59 8 39 16 425 191 210 
tae MAIR NS - gO 1 bot 1 1 Ao NE ata bl Regi 32 13 15 
okie ee 15 5 i Re 8 15 190 60 115 
67 33 437 544 Pie 2,279 1,705 451 
Be ee ee Pe ee Dk ei] Keach MRC CH (lianas Malet Pc PREP (snk AAI | Dial 1) Rana 1 14 9 
1 6 12 59 13 809 445 312 
a eS SAT = RES hy See MD Bie (eine ey oe 4 8S ee a eee 1 286 204 80 
3 1 aq 5 7 787 437 197 
4 j1 19 23 50 842 4.79 308 
peste he's hel hs Leh at near Pika RRL i i Se ll Ls Na 22 13 DAR 66 38 28 
at ee 4 39 5 8 323 208 103 
2 ai 36 23 24 413 270 ae 
FO ey A: 1 16 18 2 199 154 24 
Ws. WOES 15 He 1 392 213 172 
37 78 84 96 hy! 3,281 2,001 1,164 
eR eT) Choris oul Wallet hat: [eanlveiel ets cal fel eA 13 6 181 79 65 
5 if 29 4 24 849 182 170 
Be 12 2 6 51 544 257 255 
Cpl ba anna 207 aE. 1,093 $91 39| 5,766! 5,220 86 
Bee es GA ae ened re ae Due Au i icc regs 4 2 26 20 2 
2,629 6,190) 5,579 54) 9,734) 8,416 1,634| 1,987 107; 23,834) 21,952) 1,027 
7-4 I 228 442, 17 1,292 1,223 22 
5 PIE rare tates sted ate fic caiforevane file, Ped: 167 TOL ae 204 194 4 
RE ek cheats ote Pl eae SIRE. 896 2 820 798 3 
| | aie Lyd tons one 31 15 268 231 15 
ated he RAS SPAS Ge scat 8 6 15 4 ' 7 158 88 70 
71 217 92 65 399 2,991 1, 063 1,889 
26 212 64 25 189 Ue7or 461 L200 
45 5 QS erweis 4 4 207 142 60 
Pe OPP E al Geis 3h oR Is Camo) POE Air S14 8S Ee eRe Us oy ala 36 203 1,027 460 552 
2.249 2,640| 2,253) 141] 2,190) 1,948 4,026} 2,204 1,775) 24,830) 20,551] 3,659 
1,465 1,837 1,637 4] 722 1,205 1,174 25| 10,597} 10,313 137 
186 16 231 1,128 238 896 2,828 1,824 1,000 
430 84 A157 995 1,698 792 854] 11,405 8,414 2,022 
4,754 4,516] _ 1,851) 2,205] 3,824) 1,425) 1,801) 3,299) 1,073) 1,915) 44,154) 13,622) 24,625 
13 12 57 89 76 847 542 260 
255 65 309 211 59 BS tery 2,636 489 
250 64 61 69 35 2,028 1,107 682 
12 63 31 39 38 1,353 482 716 
1,002 29 967 42 47 788 7,992 829 7,078 
5,511 L573 417) 1,032 1,784 508 1,759 pe 919} 25,727 6,267) 14,805 
1,116 875 ALTE as: 3 (a0) Ma, QE 2,430 1,759 2 
29 360 50 74 o7d 4,096 1,055 2,970 
15 266 34 68 292 2,982 833 2,091 
14 94 16 6 85 1,114 222 879 
if 2 3 10 9 285 96 177 
3, 942 14,613} 10,076) 3,239) 17,953] 18,103] 3,459) 13,292 7,710 5,504) 118,844 71, 834 37, 716 
6,675 11,136 8,215) 2,095] 14,998) 11,858) 2,360} 10,736 6,512 4,483} 83,189) 59,280} 21,263 
7,267 3,477 1,861) 1,144 2,955 1,245} 1,099 2,556 1,198 1,021] 35,655) 12,554) 16,453 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in tthe British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this infonma- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during June. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country dumng 
the second month pnior to the date of pub- 
lication. The statement contained in the July 
issue relates to the situation existing in May 
1928. The employment situation in the 
United States is further indicated by un- 
amployment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month ‘by the American 
Federation of Labour, the source of these 
statistics being returns obtained from the 
trade union locals in 23 representative cities. 
Summary figures for the month of May, 
taken from the July issue of the American 
Federationist, the official publication of the 
organization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline, on the whole, 
in the state of employment during June, the 
percentage of insured workpeople unemployed 
rising from 9°9 to 10°8 between 21st May 
and 25th June. 

Of the total increase in the numbers of 
workpeople unemployed nearly one-half 
occurred in the coal-mining industry, where, 
however, ithe increase consisted mostly of 
persons who were temporarily stopped from 
the service of their employers. ‘There were 
increases also in a number of other important 
industries, including pottery, pig iron manu- 
facture, shipbuilding, the ‘textile industries 
other ‘than silk tand artificial silk, and the 
motor vehicle, glass, clothing, boot and shie, 
and building industries. 

On the other hand, there was a substantial 
improvement in the ‘tinplate industry, to- 
gether with some improvement in the priniting 
and paper trades, and in canal, dick, harbour, 
and certiain transport services. 

Among workipeople covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts (aged 16 'to 64 
inclusive and numbering approximately 11,800,- 
000), and working in practilcally every inidus- 
try except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at 2th 


June, 1928 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 10°8, as compared with 9-9 at 21st May, 
1928, and 8°8 at 20th June, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at 25th June, 1928, was 
12-3, as compared with 11:4 at 21st May, 
1928; for females the corresponding figures 
were 6-9 and 5:9. The percentage wholly un- 
employed at 25th June, 1928, was 7:8, as 
compared with 7:6 at 21st May, 1928. The 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchianges 
in Greatt Britain and Northern Ireland at 25th 
June, 1928, was approximately 1,239,000, of 
whom 986,000 were men and 19800 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; at 
2ist May, 1928, it was 1,143,000, of whom 
918,000 were men and 165,000 were women; 
and at 27th June, 1927, it was 1,032,000, of 
whom 836,000 were men and 144,000 were 
women. 


United States 


Employment and pay-roll totals in manutfiac- 
turing industries were little changed in May, 
1928, as compared with April, 1928, employ- 
ment being 0-2 per cent lower and pay-roll 
totals 0-2 per cent higher. 

The downward trend of employment, which 
is usuall in May, was considerably less in 
May, 1928, than it was in ‘the same month of 
1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and even the small 
decrease in May, 1928 (0-2 per cent), was 
practically all due to a strike in the cotton- 
goods mills of one loicality. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index ‘of employment for May, 1928, is 85-5, 
as compared with 85-7 for April, 1928, 86-1 
for March, 1928, and 89-7 for May, 1927; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for May, 
1928, is 90-1, as compared with 89-9 for Aipril, 
1928, 91:2 for March, 1928, and 95-6 for May, 
1927. The monthly average for 1923 equals 
100. 

Employment and pay-roll totals in May, 
1928, were 4:7 per cent and 5-8 per cent lower 
in the two items, respectively, than in May, 
1927. 

The data for May, 1928, were based on re- 
ports maide by 11,025 establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United Staites. These establishments in 
May hiaid 3,055,200 employees, whose combined 
earnings In one week were $82,814,127. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Fedlera- 
tion of Labour and appearing each mionth 
in the American Federationist, the official 
publication of jthe organization, indicate the 
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pencentiage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compilation as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows: 


“The local unions in ‘the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of ‘the month or ‘the nearest possible 


date. From ‘these reports tthe pencentage 
of unemployed members is calculated for 
identical unions in the current and _ the 


previous month. Thus for every month there 
are two percentage figures—that is for identical 
unions in December and January—and fir 
identical unions in January and February, and 
so on. The final figure for January, then, 
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is calculated by taking the simiple arithmetical 
average of the two January percentages. It 
may be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are onganized, factory workers as welll 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of 
unemployed members to the total membership 
of the local untons reporting, is computed. 
According ‘to the August issue ‘of the Ameri- 
can Federationsst, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities works out as folllows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized eaich month 
in the Lasour GazerrE. In the majority of 
cases, tthe agreements are signed by both em- 
ployers and employees. Verbal agreemenis, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, ,and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of 
each agreement or schedule, the nates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


EpmMontTon, ALBERTA—CeERTAIN LocaL Firms 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca No. 276. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929, and thereafter until cancelled 
or a new agreement negotiated. 

Wages per week: foreman, $34.50; doughman 
and ovenman, $32.50; bakers and confectioners, 
$28.50; all night workers to receive $2 extra 
per week; jobbers, 75 cents per hour. 

Overtime and work on holidays: time and 
one-half, except day. before a holiday where 
four hours extra will be allowed at regular 
rate. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Apprentices must be between ages of 16 and 
21 to start and to be paid $12 per week for 
first year, $18 for second year and $24 for 
third year. In cake-shops, one apprentice or one 


helper for every three journeymen employed 
or one apprentice or one helper to every shop 
where less than three journeymen are employed. 
In bread shops, one apprentice or helper allowed 
for every five journeymen employed. 

In case of dispute which cannot be settled 
between the parties, it shall be referred to an 
arbitration committee consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of the employees and two of the 
union (but not parties to the dispute), who 
shall select a chairman, the decision of such 
committee to be binding. 

Negotiations for renewal or changing of the 
agreement to be carried out by a committee 
consisting of one union member and one master 
from each shop. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Prince Rupert, British CoLtuMBIA—CrERTAIN 
Loca FIRMS AND THE AMALGAMATED SHEET 
Meta Workers’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION Locat No. 672. 


Agreement in effect from October 1, 1927, to 
May 1, 1929, and thereafter unless notice of 
change is given 90 days prior to expiration. 

Wages: from October 1, 1927, to April 30, 
1928, $1.064 per hour, from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929, $1.124 per hour. 

Junior members to receive at least three- 
quarters of journeyman’s rate. 

Hours: 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 9 p.m.; after 
9 p.m. and all work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays double time. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, OnTARIO—Four Datry NrwspaPErs 
AND THE TorRONTO WrEB PRESSMAN’sS UNION 
No. 1 oF THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 

| PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION. 

' Agreement in effect from June 1, 1928, to 

May 31, 1931, and from year to year until 

notice of change is given by either party 60 

days prior to May 31 of any year. 
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Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. If no union men available, and others 
are employed, they may be retained if they 
join the union. 

Foreman must be union member and he is 
to employ all help. 

Quintuple presses require six pressmen, 
octuple presses five, sextuple presses four and 
quadruple presses three pressmen. 

Wages of journeyman: from June lI, 1928, 
to May 31, 1929, $44.50 for day work, $45 for 
night work; from June 1, 1929, to May 31, 
1930, $45.50 for day work, $46 for night work; 
from June 1, 1930, to May 31, 1931, $46.50 for 
day work, and $47.50 for night work. No 
payment for holidays or any other day where 
no work is performed. 

Hours: for day work, 8 per day, 48-hour 
week; for night work, 7 per night, 42-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. All work on 
Sundays or holidays for regular issues during 
regular hours at regular rates. Hxcept for this, 
work on Sundays and holidays double time. 

Apprentices: one apprentice to every four 
journeymen allowed. Apprentices to serve five 
years. Minimum wage for starting $14 per 
week. The wage scale for apprentices ranges 
from $16 per week for first 6 months of third 
year to $30 per week for second 6 months of 
fifth year. 

A joint standing committee consisting of two 
members from-each party to be established and 
ail disputes to be referred to them. If they 
are unable to agree they are to appoint a fifth 
member, who together with this committee will 
form a board of arbitration whose decision 
shall be binding. 


Toronto, Onrtarto—Toronto OPEN SHOP 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE PRINTING 
PressMEN’s Union or Toronto (A Locan 
CANADIAN UNION). 


Agreement in effect from March 26, 1928, to 
March 26, 1931, and shall be renewed every three 
years, unless notice of change be given by either 
party 6 months prior to its expiration. 

Wage rates do not form part of the agree- 
ment, but are left to the decisions of the Mutual 
Relations Committee. The raes decided by 
them to be effective from May 13, 1928, are as 
follows: journymen pressmen $38 per week 
for one colour sheet fed press and $40 for a 
two-colour sheet fed press. 

Night shift employees to receive 15 per cent 
in addition to regular rate. Employees, who, 
owing to old age or other reason, are unable to 
earn the minimum wage may be employed at a 
lesser wage. 

Hours: for day work, 8 hours, 48 minutes 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, 48-hour week; for 
night work, also 48-hour week with 10 hours 
per night for 4 nights and 8 hours on fifth 
night of week, or if mutually agreed, 4 nights 
of 12 hours each. If three shifts are worked, 
two of them shall be considered night shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

No employee to be discriminated against 
either for being or not being a union member. 

Women may learn to operate presses, and, if 


as efficient as men, are not to be discriminated _ 


against, but are to receive same wages aS men. 
A Mutual Relations Committee consisting of 
four members from each party to be estab- 


lished and changed each year; all disputes to 
be referred to this committee, whose decision 
shall be binding, but if they fail to reach an 
agreement, a board of arbitration, consisting 
of one member from each party and a third 
disinterested party is to be appointed, whose 
decision shall be binding. 


WINNIPEG, MAnrropA—CertTaIn Loca NEews- 
PAPER OFFICES AND INTERNATIONAL ‘TPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1927 to October 31, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazette for July, 1926, with the following 
changes: 


The foreman has the right to discharge 
employees, but exception may be taken to any 
discharge by the individual or the union and 
the matter shall then be referred to the 
Standing Committee or Board of Arbitration 
provided for, whose decision shall be binding. 

Wages: from November 1, 1927, to October 
31, 1928, $46 per week for day work and $48 
for night work; from November 1, 1928, to 
October 31, 1929, $46.50 for day work and 
$48.50 for night work; from November 1, 1929, 
to October 31, 1930, $47 for day work and $49 
for night work. 

Wages per week for machine learners: from 
$15 per week for first three weeks to $28 for 
sixth three weeks; night or middle shifts $2 
per week over the day rate. 

Apprentices’ wages: from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate for first year to 75 per cent 
in fifth year. 


* 


VicrortA, British CotumBia—LocaL NeEws- 
PAPERS AND INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 201. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1930 and for another year unless 
notice of change is given 60 days prior to 
expiration. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazerre for March, 1924, with the following 
exception: 


Wages per week of 48 hours: for day work, 
$48; per week of 45 hours for night work, $48. 


Victoria, BrrrisH Corump1a.—Locat Jos Print- 
ING SHors AND INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNIon, Locat No. 201. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1928, to 
June 30, 1929, and from year to year provided 
mutually satisfactory arrangements as to wages 
and hours may be made after June 30, 1929. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazrrre for March, 1924, with the following 
exceptions: 


Wages: from October 1, 1927, to September 
30, 1928, journeymen pressmen, $43.50 on 
cylinder and offset presses and $40.45 on platen 
presses; from October 1, 1928 to June 30, 1929, 
journeymen pressmen on cylinder and _ offset 
presses, $45, on platen press, $42; wages of 
feeders remain the same as previously, that is 
$25.45 per week on cylinder and offset presses 
and $23.35 on platen presses: for night work 
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pressmen to receive 8 cents per hour over day 
rate and feeders and apprentices 5 cents as 
before. Any union member brought back on a 
eral} shall be paid for not less than 2 hours’ 
work. 

Apprentice scale: after 2 to 24 years, $18 
per week; after 23 to 3 years, $21; after 3 to 
33 years, $24; after 33 to 4 years, $27.35. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S—Consrrucrive MercHanican 
Trapes ExcHANGE AND Unrrep Brotusr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locau 
No. 83. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
to April 30, 1929, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given 60 days previous to 
April 30, of any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 »v.m.; after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and certain 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: 66 cents per hour. 


Hauirax, N.S—Consrrucrive MeEcuHanica 
TraDES EXCHANGE AND Uwnrrep Assocta- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Locat No. 56. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
to April 30, 1929, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given before January 1 of 
any year. 

Hours: 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.: after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages: 70 cents per hour. 

Men working outside city to have fare and 
board, and to ‘be paid for travelling time up to 
8 hours out of 24. 

Apprentices to serve five years, four under 
supervision of a journeyman and one year as 
an improver. 

One apprentice allowed on any job to each 
branch of the trade, except where there are 
more than three journeymen plumbers or three 
journeymen steamfitters, then one additional 
apprentice may be allowed to each additional 
three journeymen. 


Quesec, P.Q.—Crrratn ConTRACTORS AND THE 
NATIONAL AND CatTHoLtIc UNIon oF 
PAINTERS OF THE City oF QuesEc, INcor- 
PORATED. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 11, 
1928, to May 1, 1929, and thereafter until a 
new agreement is concluded. . 

Only union members to be employed or those 
willing to become such. 

Hours: 9 per day; 54-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half between 7 p.m. 
and midnight, after midnight, double time. No 
work on Sundays, St. Jean-Baptiste Day, 
Labour Day or religious holidays. 

Wages: 47 cents per hour. 

No strike or lockout until all means of con- 
ciliation have been tried and tlie dispute has 
been referred to a board. 

The business agent of the union is the only 
person authorized to settle with the contractor 
or his representatives on all grievances under 
this agreement. 


Transportation: Electric Railways 


British CotumsBi1aA—BritisH Cotumsia Exrc- 
TRIC RaAmway ComMpaNy LIMITED AND 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELectric RattwAay EMpiLoyrers or AMERICA. 


Agreement signed following the award of the 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for December, 1927. 

Agreement in effect from September 30, 1927, 
to September 30, 1930. 

Agreement to govern all employees of the 
Company referred to therein, except conductors, 
motormen and trainmen employed on the Lulu 
Island Branch and the Fraser Line. 

Wages per hour: on city and suburban lines: 
motormen and conductors, first six months, 53 
cents; second six months 573 cents; third six 
months, 603 cents; thereafter, 63 cents; motor- 
men and conductors on work train service, 2 
cents per hour extra; one-man car operators, 
69 cents. 

On interurban lines: passenger motormen and 
conductors from 53 cents for first six months to 
65 cents for fourth six months and thereafter; 
freight motormen and conductors from 56 cents 
to 673 cents; passenger brakemen from 53 cents 
to 62 cents; freight brakemen 63 cents; trolley- 
men, 61 cents. All work on Sundays, time and 
one quarter, holidays time and one-half. Extra 
man to be guaranteed a minimum of $92 per 
month. 

Shop and barn men: motor car repairers and 
freight car repairers from 56 to 66 cents: arm- 
ature winders’ helpers, blacksmiths’ helpers, 
carpenters’ helpers, machinists’ helpers and 
sawyers from 514 cents to 614 cents; barn 
janitors and car cleaners 46 cents for first six 
months, 52 cents thereafter; freight car in- 
spectors, 68 cents; freight car repairers’ helpers, 
56 cents; painters, 724 cents; freight car 
painters, 59 cents; brush hands, 56 cents; car- 
penters, 723 cents; freight car carpenters, 66 
cents; machinists, 75 cents; babitter, 68 cents, 
trolley retriever repairer 683 cents; black- 
smiths, 75 cents; car wiremen and air-brake 
fitters, 70 cents; armature winders 75, 704 and 
68 cents; leading hands while so acting 3 cents 
per hour extra. 

Apprentices: first year 32 cents; second year 
363 cents; third year 424 cents; fourth year 47 
cents. 

Freight shed department: checkers 57 cents; 
truckers 544 cents. 

Track maintenance men: interurban: 454 
cents per hour for first three months; 50 cents 
thereafter. City: 493 cents for first three 
months; 54 cents thereafter; track welders 684 
cents, track welders’ helpers, 59 cents. Bridge 
and building master’s maintenance gang: car- 
penters, painters and pipe fitters, 7034 cents. 

Monthly employees: baggage men $117.15 and 
$121.65 per month; auto drivers $121.30; inter- 
locking tower men $113.30; depot master 
(Carrall Street) $121.65; ticket clerks, Term- 
inal Office, $122.15; train despatchers $195.50; 
station agents from $123.15 to $145.65; assistant 
agents, $82.65 and $118.65; motor-bus operators 


$132; rate and chief clerk, $144.15: cashier, 
$139.65; accountant, $135.15; switching clerk, 
abstract clerk and outside inspection clerk, 


$121.65; billing clerk, $112.65; shedman (Chilli- 
wack), $117.15; on track maintenance, regular 
gang foreman, $125.80; extra gang foreman, 
$134.80. 
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Union members only to be employed; new 
employees to be allowed one month to join the 
union. Closed shop and seniority clauses do not 
apply to truck foremen, freight office staff, 
station agents, storekeeper at Westminster 
Barn, Carrall Street depot master, ticket clerks 
at Terminal Office and train despatchers. 

If the union protests the dismissal or suspen- 
sion of any employee after an investigation has 
been made, the matter will be referred to a 
board of arbitration, consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each party and a third chosen by 
them; the decision of such board to be binding. 

Promotion to be based on seniority and 
efficiency. 

Monthly men to be given two weeks’ holiday 
each year with pay after one year’s service. 


City and suburban lines: 


Hours for conductors and motormen: 8 per 
day; overtime to be paid after 8 hours and 
20 minutes: every eighth day off. 

Overtime: for men on day runs, time and 
one-half to midnight, double time thereafter; 
for men on night runs, time and one-half to 
2 am. and double time thereafter; for men 
on owl runs, time and one-half after running 
time up to eleven hours; double time there- 
after. 

When a run is not completed within ten 
hours of commencement of first shift, all such 
overtime shall be paid for at rate of twenty 
cents per hour in addition to work pay. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the company who 
shall contribute half the cost. Change money 
up to $30 to be supplied by the company. 

Minimum age of conductors or motormen, 21 
years. 


Interurban lines: 


Overtime: on passenger trains, over 8 hours 
and 15 minutes, time and one-half up to 16 
hours and double time thereafter, provided that 
if schedule time of regular runs is less than 8 
hours and 15 minutes, overtime shall be paid 
as from the end of the schedule run; on freight 
and work trains, time and one-half after 8 
hours up to 16 hours, double time thereafter. 

Hours: the rate of wages shall be based on a 
day’s work of 8 hours. On passenger service all 
men to be allowed two days off each pay period 
(first to sixteenth and sixteenth to end of 
month), except in Exhibition and Christmas 
week. If a run is not completed within 11 
hours, all time over 11 hours shall be computed 
as allowance time and shall be paid in addition 
to the working pay. 

Students learning to be trainmen to be paid 
one dollar per day during probation, providing 
they qualify within 14 days. 

Runs to be awarded to qualified trainmen in 
accordance with their seniority on the district. 

Conductors to be provided with $15 change 
money. 


Shop and barn departments: 


Mechanies and mechanics’ helpers in Mech- 
anics Department on night work to receive 5 
eents per hour additional to regular rate. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays for day 
work and 8 per night, 6 nights per week for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first five 
hours and for work on Sundays, holidays and 
Saturday afternoons; after five hours overtime, 
all extra overtime at double time. 

Any apprentice having served one year, who 
in the opinion of the shop foreman shows no 


aptitude for acquiring the trade, will be trans- 
ferred or dismissed. 

Men who have served an apprenticeship or 
had 4 years’ experience at the separate trades 
of machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, 
etc. are to be considered mechanics and paid 
the minimum rate of pay for mechanics. 

Apprentices must begin between ages of 16 
and 21 years and serve four years to learn any 
of the above trades. 

In case of machinists, the number of appren- 
tices shall be limited to one for the shop and 
one for every 4 machinists. 


Track maintenance: 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work on 
Sundays, holidays and Saturday afternoons and 
for overtime up to five hours; after five hours 
overtime, double time. 

Freight shed and baggage room: 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m. after 
10 p.m. and work on Suudays or holidays, 
double time. Baggage room men to have every 
second Sunday off. 


Station Agents: 


Hours: 10 per day for 6 days a week and 
Sunday hours not to exceed one-half hour for 
attendance on each regular passenger or express 
train. Two whole days off per month and two 
weeks’ holidays annually with pay after one 
year’s service. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Agents to be furnished with dwelling house, 
fuel and light free. 


Service: Recreational 


Orrawa, OnTARIO—CERTAIN LocaL THEATRES 
AND INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘T'HEA- 
TRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOovING 
Picture Macuine Opsrators, Locau No. 
257. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1927, to August 31, 1929. 

Only moving picture machine operators sup- 
plied by the union to be employed. 

Wages of operators per week (not more than 
48 hours): theatres of capacity of 500 or under 
and operating evenings and Saturday matinee 
$30; capacity from 500 to 700, $31; over 700, 
$32.50; capacity 500 to 1,000 and giving matinee 
and evening performances $40; capacity over 
1,000, $42. When capacity of 1,000 or over and 
continuous performances more than two days 
per week, hours shall be from noon to 11 p.m. 
with two shifts payable at $41 per week per 
shift. If continuous performance is one or two 
days per week two men must be employed, one 
to receive $41 per week and other $31. 

Overtime $1.50 per hour. Sunday concerts 
and Sunday screenings $5 for ‘call of operator 
and screenings 50 cents per reel; assembling or 
a ona machines $5. Hxtra performances 

5s thei 
Duties of operators to be confined to pro- 
jection room. ; 

Two weeks’ notice of discharge (except for 
certain reasons) and of resigning to be given. 

Any disputes to be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third selected by them. No 
strike to occur before arbitration committee 
has rendered its decision. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has received information 

regarding contracts recently executed by 
the Government of Canada, which included 
among their provisions the fair wages condi- 
tions sanctioned by Order in Council for the 
protection of the labour to be employed. The 
contracts (Group “A”) awarded in connection 
with the works of construction, etc., contained 
the following fair wages clause:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or ‘for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Six of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of ‘the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 

One contract was awarded for interior fit- 
tings (Group “B”) containing the general fair 
wages clause and other conditions for the pre- 
tection of the labour employed, as sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council which 
reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in tie district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such: district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 


custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are: meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by Signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


A staitement was algo received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject. 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows: 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
decide what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and_ hours. Immediately 
upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
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wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Faid Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declarations, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the contract have been duly complied with; or, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Min- 
ister may deem necessary in order to satisfy 
him that the conditions herein contained to 
secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so 
employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work 
and if a claim therefor is filed in the office 
of the Minister and proof thereof satisfactory 
to the Minister is furnished, the said Minister 
may pay such claim out of the moneys at any 
time payable by His Majesty under said con- 
tract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply 
to moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams. and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable to 
them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the work- 
men. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 


Canadian labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Alterations, repairs and renovations to the 
Old Examining Warehouse at Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Munn and _ Shea, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 9, 1928. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $59,900. 





Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
per hour 
Manse. coe che eee eden cake ae Ble 1 12% 9 
SLICK ePee ates asc kite esa es am: 1 12% 8-9 
BLGREres ceweas s OF Pet owl Ma ste 1 12% 8 
per 
‘ thousand 
Lathers (wood). tans ie vest + aes 3 00 
per hour 
Dathers (Meta uic) gis nae ieee 1 00 9 
Structural steel and iron workers..... 75 9 
Marble and terrazzo layers........... 80 9 
Carpenters and joiners...........---. 75 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 75 8 
Sheet metal workers. .3 ne. 4 sce a 70 9 
Painters and glaziers.......-.2....--- 70 9 
Blectricians:.. Rar sce auiee tao 70 8 
Cementifinishers sinensis. «ties babies 75 9 
Goneretesworkersisseselespr cle ote ents. 35 10 
Common labourers. iss. <c6s.0 o2es5 5. 35 10 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 85 8 
(from 


May 1, 1928) 


Levelling and draining of the Landing Field 
and the construction of the service roadway 
at the Montreal Air Harbour, St. Hubert, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Oliver F. Cummins 
and William H. Robinson, Toronto, Ont. 
“Cummins & Robinson.” Date of contract, 
June 23, 1928. Amount cf contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $102,441.50. 














Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 

less than day 

$ cts 

per hour 
Foreman! ). 22. iti se. eee ne) ack aka 60 10 
Mechanics .ctdccsth tamer it sane © 60 10 
Piremeni vy) css. Pats Teac ee esis aitess eae 40 10 
Stone crusher operator.............-- 60 10 
Concrete mixer operator............. 40 10 
Warpenters: . wae. es. A Ae hak 75 9 
LabourersissSatics. ote= ea ado 35 10 

per day 

or night 
Watehmian eens stiri: «fae ce enters ste 3 00 

per hour 
Carters (1 horse and cart)............ 50 10 
Teamsters (two horses and wagon)... 70 10 
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Reconstruction of the south pier at Burling- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1928. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$25,642.46. 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 

less than day 

$ cts. 

per hour 
ROPOIIOM Rea): eats we ccs: ARM Dice eaen id aoe Oe 90 9 
BURR INGOPB EL OE. wl) See es) Oe oe 80 9 
UOT OTM Yree Rat es lds hae dee Ud oe 70 9 
Walbourensrnt cots Sh eee 50 i) 
(Above rates apply to Marine Pile 

Driving Crews) 

Carpentersin mae Pas eran ea 90 8 
Conecretelinishers. cy... 60 10 
Ordinary: la bOurerst.osite= ees vas 40 10 





Reconstruction of the south pier at 
Goderich, Ont. Name of contractor, James 
Alfred Vance, Woodstock, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 30, 1928. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $18,579.18. 

Extension to the harbour wall at Owen 
Sound, Grey County, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, John Edward Woolrich and Royden 
Howard Brigham, Owen Sound, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 17, 1928. Amount of contract, 
unit prices, approximate expenditure, $14,697. 

Deepening entrance channel and area at 
Hast Harbour at Port Hope, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Rob. G. Weddell, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 13, 1928. Amount of 
contract, Class “A” $8.50 per cubic yard, place 
measurement. Class “B”’ 49 cents per cubic 
yard, place measurement, approximate expen- 
diture, $11,760. 

Cleaning up the approaches to the New 
Ontario Wharf and the Algoma Central Rail- 
way Wharf at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Names 
of contractors, Alexander B. McLean, Roderick 
A. McLean, and John McLean, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. “A. B. McLean & Sons.” 
Date of contract, July 14, i928. Amount of 
contract (the sum of $14 per hour for each 
hour actually engaged in said dredging work), 
approximate expenditure, $15,400. 

Deepening channel from main ship channel 
on Lake St. Peter to Yamachiche River, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 9, 1928. Amount of 
contract, Class “A” $4.50 per cubic yard, scow 
measurement. Class “B” 8% cents per cubic 
yard, scow measure. Approximate expendi- 
ture, $28,500. 
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Deepening channel leading to the Govern- 
ment Wharf at St. Pierre Les Becquets, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 9, 1928. Amount of 
contract—Class “A” $6.50 per cubic yard, scow 
measurement. ‘Class “B” 45 cents per cubic 
yard, scow measurement, approximate expendi- 
ture, $17,514. 


Dredging areas numbers 1 and 2 at Kincar- 
dine, Ont. Name of contractor, W. L. Forrest, 
Goderich, Ont. Date of contract, July 3, 1928. 
Amount of contract, Class “A” $5 per cubic 
yard, scow measurement. Class “B” 50 cents 
per cubic yard for area No. 1 seow measure- 
ment. $2.50 per cubic yard for area No. 2 
scow measurement, approximate expenditure, 
$14,625. 


Deepening entrance channel to the wharf 
at Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Les Chantiers Manseau, Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1928. Amount of 
contract, class “A” $6 per cubic yard, place 
measurement. Class “B” 63 cents per cubic 
yard, place measurement, approximate ex- 


-penditure, $35,940. 


The completion of dreging at the ap- 
proaches of the Government wharf at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Soo Dredging Company, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, June 29, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $14 per hour for each 
hour actually engaged in said dredging work. 
Approximate expenditure, $23,100. 


Dredging areas Numbers 1, 2 and 8 at 
‘Contrecoeur, P.Q. Name of contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau Limitéé, Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1928. Amount of 
contract, Class “B” 40 cents per cubic yard 
for area No. 1, place measurement. 40 cents 
per cubic yard for area No. 2, scow measure- 
ment. 50 cents per cubic yard for area No. 
3 place measurement, approximate expendi- 
ture, $19,588. 


Deepening channel along face of pier, at 
Lion’s Head, Ont. Name of contractor, 
William Lawrence Forrest, Gioderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 27, 1928. Amount 
of contract, Class “A”, $5.50 per cubic yard, 
Scow measurement. 63 cents per cubic yard 
scow measurement, approximate expenditure, 
$20,000. 

Opening a channel through marsh near 
mouth of Yamaska River at Baie Lavalliere, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Aimé Laperriére, 
Pierreville, P.Q. Date of contract, June 16, 
1928. Amount of contract, Class “B”, 30 
cents per cubic yard, place jmeasurement. 
Approximate expenditure, $12,915. 
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Cleaning channel from outlet of river to 
the dam at Yamaska River, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Aimé Laperriére, Pierreville, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 16, 1928. Amount of 
contract, Class “B”, 30 cents per cubic yard, 
place measurement. Approximate expenditure, 
$4,279.80. 

Deepening irregular shaped area between 
the outer end of the entrance piers of the 
harbour at Cobourg, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, National Sand and Material Com- 
pany, Limited, Welland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 11, 1928. Amount of contract, 
Class “B”, 55 cents per cubic yard, scow 
measurement. Approximate expenditure, $15,- 
400. . 

Deepening channel between piers at the 
eastern entrance of the harbour at Toronto, 
Ont. (Name of contractors, National Sand 
and Material Company, Limited, Welland, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 20, 1928. 
Amount of contract, Class “B”, 50 cents per 
cubic yard, scow measurement. Approximate 
expenditure, $15,500. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Interior fittings (in oak) in the Public 
Building at Drummondville, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Interior Hardwood Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 27, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,550. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
(Contracts in Group “A” Construction, etc.) 


Construction of buildings and light railway 
and general construction work at the maga- 
zines, Bedford Basin, N.S. Name of contract- 
ors, A. S. MacMillan and C. D. MacNearney, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, June 22, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $89,000. 


2 a a ee er ey 























Rates of Hours Hours 
‘Trade or Class of Labour | wages not per per 

less than Day Week 

$; tictee 

per hour 
IPlasterersveeniLcaee sae 90 8 44 
Masons) is domieds asthe ae 1 00 8 44 
BricklIaversan. scare ace 1 00 8 44 
MC ATPenvel erences tae eee 60 8 44 
‘Painters tn. aoe 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steam fitters 70 8 44 
ieCEriclane te see ie ae er 70 8 44 
Cement finishers.......... 50 to 60 8 44 

per week 

‘Stationary engineers...... $32 50 

per hour 
TRLOOLGTS er i et eee 60 8 44 
Cement labourers.........| 35 to 40 9 44 
Common labourers........ ays: g 

per week 
Driver with horse and cart/$18 to $22 9 
Driver with team......... $18 to $24 9 





eee ie ae es SE Se ee 
*Negotiations for increased rates in progress at present. 
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Rebuilding portion of Citadel Wall, Quebec. 


Coté, 


Quebec, 


P.Q. Date of contract, June 29, 1928. Amount 


of contract, $5,310. 




















Rates of Hours Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not per per 
less than da week 
$ cts 
Bricklayers...............| per hour 
90 9 

NASONS Cio cree eet 85 9 
Plasterers sence dee 85 9 
Cement finishers.......... 70 9 
Terrazzo layers..........-. TO atk... SRS 55 
Marble setters. .... 002524. 90 ssn saa ee see 55 
Structural steel workers... G5) PS ee tmass 55 
Carpenters and joiners..... 5B olen c ak shee 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters Dy eald. cha rwiarnl DO 
Bilectricians:. .c..5 -2ceecee DOVE || nea tees 55 
Sheet metal workers...... BONY |, SCH SS 55 
Roofers, tar and gravel.... Tiger me ee ta 55 
Concrete workers......... 40 9 
Mason’s helper............ 40 9 
TEabourerss eee eee. 35 9 
Driver, two horses and 

WAROM ede teeta 80 10 
Drivers... ee ee 60 10 








Conversion of Snow Farm House and 
Magazines into Officers’ Quarters, etc., Rock- 
liffe, Ont. Name of contractor, William James 
Wills, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 19, 














1928. Amount of contract, $18,960. 
Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
per hour 
Brickley ers:t.nacoeuiacrieels eer 1 20 8 
Bricklayer’s Jabourer.....'.3...0)..3... 45 8 
Masons ie). Baede be capene tee ee one 1 20 8 
Masons labourerin- pre: ce sree 45 8 
Plasterers. Ms sree ee ke os eee 1 00 8 
Ploni ber 42k Wee Sec ae eas 95 8 
Carpenters iens coche che eee eee 85 8 
Bilectricians-: sh. se eee 80 8 
Painters and glaziers...........0-.---: 65 8 
Goncretellabourerssj4s.54.eraee oe eloe 46 8-10 
Ordinary labourers car «csc. epee 46 8-10 
Driver, 2 horses and wagon.......... 60 8-10 











Construction of Radio Station building, 
Fort Simpson, N.W.T. Name of contractors, 
William Brown and Company. Date of con- 
tract, June 5, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$9,996. 


Construction of Canteen Building, Sarcee 
Camp, Calgary, Alberta. Name of contractor, 
J. J. McCaffrey, Calgary, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, June 16, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$3,885. 


Construction of portion of roadway from 
Montreal Highway to Rockliffe Aerodrome, 
Rockliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, E. D. 
Brulé & Sons, Limited, Billings Bridge, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $8,900. 
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Construction of New Ordnance Building, 
Sarcee Camp, Calgary, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, J. J. McCaffrey, Calgary, Alta. Date 
of contract, June 25, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,325. 

Rebuilding portion of Arsenal Wall, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, Emile Coté, Quebec. Date 
of contract, May 12, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,300. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
(Contract in Group “A” Construction, etc. 
—p , 


Construction of the superstructures of two 
vertical lift bridges, viz: One at Merritton-St. 
Davids Road, known as Bridge No. 5 and an- 
other at Forks Road known at Bridge No. 18, 
etc. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 9, 1928. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates. 
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Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1928, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which are 
subject to the Fair Wages Policy. 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 772 78 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 183 08 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOTTNGMCLOLS enone ee Re eM See tr 10,592 09 
Stamping pads ink #etelesdee eels eee pee ene. 49 31 
Baa ditt ine eee Ss pray Meets ee poke D). 32,895 16 
NS CAIGS iia ene ace sete a eine sO ah and waa Soneice | Lek sna 131 96 
Rural mail eOxess Lbs ve ee kee ee ie ee Ae 170 68 
ILEtteT DOXES seb CHA ee cm tee Moke cin win tue tr LEN Soa 156 40 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was again slightly 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an ‘average 
family of five in ‘terms of the average pnices 
in some sixty cities was $10.80 at the begin- 
ning of July, as compared with $10.73 for 
June; $10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 
1926; $1049 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 
1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 
1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 
1920; $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 
1914. The more important advances occurred 
in the prices of beef, ‘bacon and eggs, while 
less important increases occurred in the prices 
of veal, fresh and salt pork, lard, beans, 
evaporated apples and prunes. The prices of 
potatoes, milk, butter and rolled oats were 
lower. Inicluding the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.01 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $20.97 for June; $21.11 for July, 1927; 
$21.30 for July, 1926; $20.70 for July, 1925; 
$20.30 for July, 1924; $2065 for July, 1923; 
$20.67 for July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for 
July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were practically unichanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
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ties In 1918 as 100 and weighted according to 
the commercial mmportance of the commodities 
was again slightly lower at 149.6 for July, as 


compared with 150:2 for June; 152-0 for 
July, 1927; 155-9 for July, 1926; 158-1 for 
July, 1925; 153-9 for July, 1924; 153-5 for 


July, 1923; 154:1 for July, 1922; 163-7 for 
July, 1921; 256°3 for July, 1920; 256-7 ficr 
May, 1920 (‘the peak); 202-8 for July, 1919; 
and 199°5 for July, 1918. Thirty-nine prices 
quotations were lower, thirty-nine were higher 
and one hundred and fifty-eight were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent ma'terial three of the eight main groups 
declined, two advaniced and three were uc- 
changed. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group advanced, the former due to 
higher prices for cattle, hogs, beef, pork pro- 
ducts, butter, cheese and eggs, and the lattcr 
due to higher prices for cotton, wool, jute, 
and hessian, which more than offset lower 
prices for silk and manilla rope. The Vege- 
tables and their Products group was lower, 
due mainly to lower prices for grains, flour 
and other milled products, potatoes, sugar and 
tea. Lower prices for tin, lead, and silver 
caused a decline in the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group, while some minor declines in rolling 
mill products caused a decline in the Iron 
and its Products group. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group, and the Chemicals and Alllied 
Products group were unchanged. 
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In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, higher prices for beef, 
pork products, butter, cheese, eggs, lard, fruit 
and coffee more than offsetting lower prices 
for flour, oat products, potatoes and tea, Pro- 
ducers’ goods declined, due ito declines in 
materials for the milling and other industries, 
for the metal-working industries, for the 
leather industries, as well as miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. Materials for the tex- 
tile and clothing industries, for the fur indus- 
try and for the meat packing industries were 
somewhat higher. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, ad- 
vances in the prices of cattle, hogs, beef, pork, 
eges, citrus fruits, coffee, cotton and jute being 
more than offset by declines in grains, sugar, 
potatoes, raw silk and non-ferrous metals. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods also de- 
clined, due to lower prices for flour and other 
milled products, sugar, rope and linseed oil, 
which more than counterbalanced increases in 
the prices of butter, cheese, bacon, lard, 
evaporated apples and turpentine. Domestic 
farm products, articles of marine ongin and 
articles or mineral origin were lower. Articles 
of forest origin were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lapour Gazerre for January, 1925, January, 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LAnour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality, for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every effort has 
been made to ensure that the quotations in each 


case refer to the same class of commodity in 
order that the statistics may be available for 
purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of_ representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 


period being secured at the middle of each 


month by the correspondents of the LasBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, nothwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. . 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABoUR GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are 
included owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, the 
only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 


(Continued on Page 920) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








2: Quan-| (t) | (1) July} July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914) 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925) 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 














ws Cc.) |e: c. c. Cc. oy GC, e; Co C. C. Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. C. c. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 1bs.|27-2|} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 52-6) 79-6) 79-8] 84-0) 70-2] 64-2] 59-6) 59-4] 60-4] 62-0} 66-0] 69-8) 71-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 ‘ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 35-2] 57-8] 55-2) 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 31-2] 32-0] 34-4] 37-4] 41-2] 42-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 17-4] 19-2) 28-3) 28-3} 28-1] 22-0] 19-1] 18-3} 17-8] 18-1] 19-7] 19-9} 21-8] 22-5 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1} 20-9} 23-9} 36-8] 36-3) 37-3] 30-3] 28-0) 28-2] 28-5) 29-3] 30-7] 30-1] 30-3] 30-1 
Pork, Jeg.:...7. 1 “ |12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-2) 22-4] 37-7] 42-1) 40-7] 32-9] 31-8) 26-6] 23-6) 28-2] 32-3) 28-2] 26-3] 28-0 
ad poet 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-4] 388-8] 70-4] 75-2) 74-0) 57-8] 54-2!) 50-4} 45-2] 50-4] 58-0} 53-2] 51-8) 52-2 
acon, break- 
 MEHASUS chem Gass 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-5) 28-7) 51-0] 56-3) 57-0] 48-0] 42-5] 39-1] 31-4] 39-2] 44-7] 38-8] 35-7] 37-2 
Lard, pure...... 2  |26-2| 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 36-8] 40-4] 73-8] 83-8] 75:8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 41-2) 48-2] 49-8) 43-0) 43-6] 44-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 26-9] 31-0] 49-3] 52-7) 59-2] 38:2] 33-9] 31-2] 31-8] 37-6] 38-2] 37-8! 36-0] 38-5 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 28-0] 43-1] 48-1} 52-6) 35:1] 31-4] 27-3] 27-6] 33-7) 34-7] 34-3) 32-3) 34-2 
Huy 8 De Sale cera 6qts.|36-6| 39-6) 48-0} 51-6} 51-0} 45-0} 70-8) 78-6 ae 78:6] 69-0] 69-0} 71-4} 69-0} 68:4) 69-6] 70-8) 70-2 
Butter dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 49-8] 60-4] 91-4/106-2/118-8| 63-0] 70-2) 68-4] 68-8] 71-4] 74-4] 74-0] 79-8] 77-2 
u or cream- 
ee boihgeme le “ 125-5) 27-7| 31-91 33-9] 30-0) 34-5) 51-7] 60-4] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0) 39-3] 39-3) 40-9) 42-0) 41-9] 43-8] 43-3 
Chebse, Oldseas: 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-1] 25-6) 33-4] 40-3) 40-6] 34-8] 30-0/§30- 1] $28-4]§30-6] §31-6/§30-7|§32-6)/§32-6 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ {14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-4] 23-6] 30-6] 38-8] 38-4] 28-2] 26-2/§30- 1|§28-4 §30- 6] §31-6]/§30-7| §32-6/§32-6 
Bread..... Beart 15 “ |55-5| 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 63-0) 70-5/117- try 0}144-0]121-5}105-0}100-5| 100-5) 118-5}114-0}117-0)115-5)]117-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0) 32-0] 33-0] 37-0} 68-0] 67-0} 84-0) 63-0} 49-0)§44-0}§43-0}§58-0}§53 -0/§54-0/§53-0/§53-0 
Rolled oats. 5 “ 118-0] 19-5) 21-0} 22-0] 21-5) 24- 0 40-5| 37-0) 44-0] 30-0} 28-0) 27-5) 27-0] 31-0] 29-0} 30-5] 32-0) 31-5 
Hay ee “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 13-4] 23-2] 24-6] 34-2) 19-8] 19-8/§20-6|§20-8)§21-8) §21-8)§21-6/§21-0)§21-0 
eans, hand- 
a dicked Saget 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 11-8] 19-4] 34-2) 22-6) 22-2) 17-0] 17-6] 17-4) 16-6] 16-8) 15-8] 16-4] 17-8] 18-2 
pples, evapor- 

ated..........] 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 18-1] 13-4) 22-9) 24-6) 29-1] 21-3) 24-9] 19-7) 19-5) 20-7| 19-8) 19-2 21-5] 21-9 
Pee 1 “ |11-5| 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 13-1] 18-0] 22-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8} 18-6] 15-9} 15-5} 15-8] 15-1) 13-3] 13-5 
ugar, granulat- 

(26 Dd BOO Spare “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-0] 38-4] 43-6] 47-2] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 50-0! 40-8) 33-6] 31-6] 33-6} 32-0} 32-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8] 10-8] 11-0) 10-2] 17-6] 20-4] 22-2) 43-4) 21-0] 15-8} 23-8] 19-6] 19-6] 15-0) 16-0} 15-2) 15-0 
Tea;‘black: <>. . + & | 8.2] 8-3! 8-71 8-9] 9-1] 9-9] 14-6] 15-4] 16-4] 18-7] 18-9] §16-6]$17-41§17-9]§18-0/§17-81§17-9|$17-8 
Tea, green...... 2 6 | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-3) 10-3] 14-1] 15-6] 16-8} 14-9] 15-2]§16-6]§17-4)§17-9]§18-0}$17-8)§17-9)§17-8 

Olfee.: se ees 2 | 8.6) 8-8! 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 10-0] 11-2} 13-4] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 13-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 50-3] 58-6] 66-0] 62-7/197-4] 35-9] 43-9) 52-5] 63-9] 45-1] 85-9] 81-0} 51-7) 48-3 
Vinegar |. 32.) 2 Dbl cy 7 7 8 8 8 9}. 2-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1:0) 1-0) 1-0} - 1-0] -1-0] -1°0] 91-0) 2-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34| 7-42) 8-46/13-00)18-77/16- 84 10-96)10-27 10: 17} 9-91)10-49)11-07|10-92/16-73)10-80 








C. ; : Hie hee Cua Ce CM Arce Cy [et Gael 1 Ce Coal? MTC OA unl Hh ee 
Starch, laundry| 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 3-3) 4-7) 4-6) 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 





























Coal anthracite a ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 53-2] 54-7!) 73-8) 71-9}105-0)110-9}105-8] 107-8) 104-6) 103-2|106-2)101-2)101-0/100-8 
ere bitumin- 

Bhs Be cries “ 6 131.41] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-0} 38-0] 58-7] 61-8] 76-6] 75-6] 68-8] 70-7| 66-0] 62-9] 63-2] 63-3] 63-3] 62-6 
Wood, hard.. “ ed.132-5) 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 42-5] 41-9] 69-2] 74-7] 82-2] 87-4] 77-0] 80-2! 78-2! 76-2) 75-7] 75-9) 76-6] 75-7 
Wood, soft..... « «& 199.6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 30-2] 50-8] 57-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5] 59-0) 57-5] 55-3) 55-9] 56-2) 56-6] 55-9 
Coal oil RE RP iced 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-5) 22-8] 27-8] 28-9) 37-2] 33-7] 31-3] 30-2] 30-8] 30-3] 30-8] 31-3) 51-0 31-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
aos and light- 
5 Here eet aids tee 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] -1-88]-2-80| 2-95) 3-64! 3-70] 3-41] 3-48]-3-37] 3-28) 3-32] 3-28) 3-29] 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89} 4:05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-04) 4-81] 5-25] 6-38) 6-83] 6-95] 6-97| 6-98] 6-89) 6-87] 6-86) 6-91) 6-91 
$ 
*eTotals. 228... | 4.008 9-37/10-50| 12-79] 14-02/ 14-17] 14-41] 20- 66122 - 02/26 - 92) 21 -53/20- 67/20 -65| 20-30] 20-70|21-30/21-10)20-97/21-01 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-24] 8-47/13-14]14-04]17-09]11-12]10-31/10-65|10-13]10-53)11-12]10-64]10-61)10-76 
Prince Edward Island Hi 81] 5-26] 5-81! 6-34) 6-59] 7-37/11-38]12-23]14-52]10-34] 9-29] 9-40] 9-19] 9-66)10-06] 9-82) 9-77] 9-73 
New Brunswick....... +38] 5°83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-07] 8-41]12-81/13-26/16-63]11-13] 9-99]10-29]10-14/10-16]11-21|10-84/10-66)10-54 
Quebecad) F.5..1,. ak : 15| 5-64) 5-33) 6-87] 6-92] 8-22112-91/13-10]16-03]10-42] 9-72] 9-71) 9-28] 9-88]10-32|10-13] 9-85] 9-91 
Ontario# O48. 5 4. es 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-29) 8-55/13-05/13-67]17-05|10-74/10-28]10-08] 9-96/10-22}11-23]11-01}10-78}10-87 
Manitoba fees . 5.1. eae 5-85| 6-191 7-46! 7-87] 7-52] 8-35]12-75|13-59/16-54111-04/10-02] 9-53] 9-39] 10-14/10-47]10-34/10-45}10-29 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99] 8-67/12-90]13-61/16-25|10-99] 9-82]/10-14] 9-56]10-56)10-55)10-98]10-85]11-02 
Alberta. too sanls «cae 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-78] 8-22]/13-01}14-06/16-70/10-91] 9-86] 9-87] 9-62/10-81/10-77|10-86]10-73}10-79 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78] 9-01}13-86]14-69|18-23]12-19]11-30]11-17|10-76) 12-09] 11-90}11-96}11-87|11-78 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


t+December only. §Kind mostsold. {For electric light see text. 
**A n allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 
































Beef Pork Bacon 
ZG | ag 3 is Sa = a > % 3 
onal a) fH i > o 
rs ws ae De a ee eee BE doe ean] ae | be canltesye 
eel Ss)ge)ec| 88) ae | gg | ag | see [See] SB) os 
H tS 3 o u i 
aie Wea. elo eee Wee, Pe a Baye fa fa Fa 
cent; | cents | cents | cents |cents} cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 35-7 | 30-3 | 27-9 | 21-3 | 16-7 22-5 30-1 28-0 26-1 37-2 41-5 57-8 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 33-8 | 28-7 | 25-6 | 20-2 | 16-2 17-6 28-9 27-5 26-0 34-7 39-9 56-0 
LS CNOY celts .bs. Salk oh 40-9 | 34-1 | 30-4 | 25-6 | 22-9 18 27-7 30-4 27°1 36-5 38 52:8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-3 | 21-3 | 16:5 | 14-2 ].......: 25 25 25 35-4 37:8 52-8 
ay ATISPOTSEO. ty ahs! elnelels 4 21 2807 do 2h Ct D2 hl dG 15-5 25 25 25 34 40 53-3 
TL OMEIK pees lakes of 1 | 30-8 | 33-6 | 23-7 | 19-3 16-4 3) 27-2 25 33°5 40-2 57-8 
5—Windsor...........65-- 22 22 18 10 20 30 30 281 ful een tie. 5 45 62-5 
Grr PUTO Haris eet Mik: -3 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 20 16-2 18 30 27°5 25-6 34 38-1 56-5 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 28-7 | 27-5 | 20-7 | 18 14 22-5 27 24-4 33°5 35 50 
New Brunswick (average)... ‘7 | 27-8 | 26-0 | 20-7 | 15-2 17-5 26-1 26-7 25-2 33-6 38-0 56-2 
S- Moncton 7s 15.552 2. «2h: -7 | 26-7 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 12-8 TO-G4)s aoe a. 8 28-5 25 35°4 392 55 
Ota OMe ine ren shobin 7h -7 | 27-9 | 27-8 | 20 14-7 17-6 23-3 26 24-9 33°6 38 54-7 
10—y rederictony..cop ack nh" 3 | 81-7 | 30-8 | 25-8 | 18-2 16-2 25 26-7 26 31-7 36: 55 
Tie = BALDUISE. fons arte cos oe 25 24-1 | 19-1 | 15 16-7 30 25-5 2By eh getee ss loess ee 60 
Quebec (average)............ 6 | 27-8 | 27-3 | 18-8 | 13-4 17-1 26-5 25-0 24-1 34-2 37° 56-9 
Fo AQUCDOC ce) hovtn oi bis ttl Ook -9 | 28-6 | 26-2 | 20-5 | 13-6 19-3 27-7 23-9 24-5 33°2 37: 56-5 
f3—@ hreeRiversis..0..06 +. -38 | 27-5 | 26-8 | 19-4 | 14-7 18-3 26-5 25 25-2 35 39° 60 
14.—Sherbrooke............ 30-7 | 32:3 | 21-2 | 13-2 17 30 31 25 34-2 38 63 
Da SPDOTELE | .:.ibut ss dhe db oe -7 | 23-3 | 23-7 | 16-3 | 12 13-3 23-3 20-3 24 7:5 42- 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe., ......,.... 23-7 | 21-5 | 15 12-2 15-5 22-5 21-5 20 BORO M cle s.+en7s 54 
be—Sty John’ s.Ay.6t bs wh ek 30 30 18 15 22-5 25 25 y+: ae rea ee Ne) aed 50 
18—Thetford Mines......... 7 | 23-3 | 21-3 | 18-3 | 12-3 20 25 21-7 24-6 35 35 57-5 
19——Montrealitiy.o:4 baie o's 32-7 | 34-1 | 19-3 | 15-3 13-4 28-3 28-4 24-8 34-1 35° 59-6 
20a Wa. 1b. Ses oe 30-7 | 29-5 | 21-6 | 12-7 14-6 30-6 28-5 24-2 31-4 34° 58-7 
Ontario (average)........... 9 | 32-4 | 29-2 | 22-7 | 17-9 25-0 30-0 28-7 26-7 34-8 38- 58-7 
BI SOGra Wa. vas .0 aw +k 2 | 29 27-7 | 21-1 | 14 20-6 28-1 26-6 24-8 35-5 39° 59-3 
Ba ETOCK VAMOS si scios os onsoes 4 | 33-1 | 31-1 | 20-7 | 16-5 Lied 31-2 28-7 26-3 37-9 41- 59 
ip ISINSStOR. bv hy 8 | 28-7 | 27-6 | 21 15-6 18-1 28 25-8 24-5 32-4 37 55-8 
24—Pelleville.............. 28-6 | 30 22-6 | 16-2 25-4 34 27-8 23-7 40 42 61-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 2.\90 28-2 | 22-9 | 18-4 26-5 29-4 29-8 29 34-4 37 60-6 
2h Oshawas. ches. <3 a <o% 4 | 35 29-8 | 21 19-5 27-5 33°7 28-4 28-5 38-7 42. 60 
ao Ouillia. ..> ig. te Bete 31-2 | 29 22-1 | 18 24-7 30 28-7 26-7 34 39 60 
28-= LOTONtO ssa) ech aysibhiwee aitle 32-2 | 31-2 | 21-1 | 18-6 23-8 29-3 28-5 27-4 36-4 41- 59-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 34:3 | 33 25-2 | 18-2 28-6 36-2 31-6 30-2 35 39 61-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 3 | 33 28-2 | 20-8 | 16 26 28 27-7 25-7 31-1 33° 54-7 
ali amiltom. 00). a G4. -5 | 33-7 | 32-2 | 23-7 | 19:3 25-5 26-7 27-4 31 34 39- 59-1 
22-—Brantiori, .<. Gee be ad's st -7 | 34-4 | 30-8 | 24-4 | 19-3 25-6 31:3 29-4 27°5 33-2 37° 60-8 
Bore IAlE jesse Sela BE SRMBR. ‘7 | 34:3 | 30-7 | 24 18-7 24 32-5 26 25 33 +2 35° 57-5 
g4-—Cuelph.s. x, 58 ies eter -2 | 30-3 | 28-7 | 21-2 | 19:3 268 28-3 25-7 25 31-7 35 59 
Boer I IUCHONET 7 ahorast-cwroyinn ‘7 | 32 26-1 | 23-5 | 19-5 25 25 QB a Rinserseeials 29-4 33 54-7 
G07 WOOUSTOCK. 05. ay ae ae *8 | 32-8 | 28 22-8 | 16-6 25-7 31-4 27-2 26-2 30-8 34- 55-7 
Oi SEYAGIOLG. bw vhs s bcs +o sb 35 24-7 | 21-8 | 19-8 27-3 25 29-3 25 33 38- 59 
BS-=MONUGN.-& 98S. BGAN. F 1 | 33-1 | 31-4 | 23-5 | 17-5 24-6 25-8 30-4 25-8 35°7 39° 59-5 
30-—St. Thomas. pis bm Gl 6 | 33 28-3 | 22 @| 18-1 23-3 28-3 27-6 28-8 35 38- 57-7 
40—Chatham...........45. 31-8 | 28-5 | 22:3 | 16-8 | 25-5 30 28 23-2 35-3 40. 60 
#i--Wandsor.’. ..08. 8. 4,8 «2 -6 | 30-3 | 27-1 | 22-6 | 16-34) 25 ME) 29-5 28 27-2 36-9 41- 58-2 
BO ATTA coors anne $9 UN ees *5 | 32-5 | 30 25 21 27-5 32-5 30 25 34-4 39 60 
43—Owen Sound............ 5 | 27-5 | 23 20-7 | 17-4 25-7 24 | 26-2 25 36-2 39: 56-5 
(\ae—North Bay aioe ue val 34-9 | 28-2 | 23-2 | 15-2 24-3 32-7 30 26 33 37 62-2 
AGT SULOUEY. +: Je4 sath duraet *8 | 34 32-7 | 25-2 | 19-5 26-7 25 35-6 26-2 35 39 56-5 
46-“Covaliey..cah seeker ee ‘7 | 32-7 | 29-7 | 21-8 | 15-5 SOCeE TS em cs 30-2 29-2 33 °6 39 61-5 
47— TIMMINS 550.3655 vae>-03 38 32 25 18 30 30 30 27-3 34°3 35 55 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ *3 | 35 32:8 | 25-8 | 19-5 27 32-2 29-4 28 36-6 40. 60-4 
A9-—POrt ATEMUE, 60.0. 5 510 ‘1 | 30 27-8 | 23-4 | 19-3 24-8 38-3 28-1 30-1 39-6 45 60-3 
50—1l'ort William........... 3 | 30 27°4 | 21-7 | 19°3 22:5 32-6 29 27-1 36-8 42 56-3 
Manitoba (average).......... -5 | 27-9 | 26-1 | 18-6 | 15-2 19-5 29-5 26-5 24-9 37-6 43- 58-1 
OL WINDIVCE 1 b ciiiein otyereig'« -1 | 29-2 | 28-5 | 18-7 | 15:9 18-4 29-4 27-3 26-7 38-8 43 56-8 
§2—Brangon, .). 8.4.08: -b -9 | 26-5 | 23-7 | 18-5 | 14-4 20-5 29-6 25-7 23 36-4 42 59-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... ‘1 | 28-9 | 26-6 | 20-4 | 16-7 21-4 33-5 26:7 25-1 44-6 50-3 61-2 
bs Regina... OO 5iea ih oe “4 | 27 23-5 | 18-5 | 16°5 20 32-1 24-5 25 43-7 51-3 62-8 
§4—Prince Albert. ......... 30 26-5 | 21 18-2 22-5 30 29 26:5 46-7 50 57-5 
55—Saskatoon.............. -7 | 27-6 | 26-5 | 20-4 | 15-5 20-1 36-9 26-9 22 44-4 50 60-4 
56-—Moose Jaw....i) 2... obi -3| 31-1 | 29-7 | 21-6 | 16-7 22-8 35 26-5 26:7 43-6 50 64-2 
Alberta (average)............ -4 | 27-0 | 25-2 | 20-2 | 15-0 22-8 33-1 27-1 25-1 40-6 44-5 52-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... ‘5 | 26-7 | 27 19-7 | 16 24 36 27 27-4 42-8 49 50-8 
58-—Drombellérs: .3; hee. 30 25 25 15 25 30° 30 25 Riise Ns oe elt 60 
59—Edmonton............. -3 | 27-6 | 27-6 | 19 15-2 20-7 33-2 26-7 24-8 39-6 44-6 49-1 
60-Calearys..| 209s. P sb -7 | 25-4 | 23-4 | 17-8 | 13-4 21-9 31-6 24-5 24-2 41-2 46-3 54-6 
6f-Teth bridge nto... ‘5 | 25-5 | 23 19-5 | 15-6 22-2 2 RRC 24-3 34-2 38-1 48-3 
British Columbia (average) -4 | 31-6 | 29-8 | 21-7 | 18-9 27-2 37-4 31-8 28-4 46-6 52-0 60-2 
(eect COUNTS fo dos eet eae 30 28 20 15 25 35 35 31 46-2 50 54-2 
DO-NCION co. sca. ace aer 30 32-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 SOL bs veaieete. 35 28-3 44-6 50 58 
gy 9 lrg aie 35 35 DO Lean is BO) Sa vaseroare tte 35 29 50 56-2 61-2 
65—New Westminster...... 36-7 | 31-1 | 26-8 | 20-4 | 18-7 27-1 34-6 27 27-6 42-2 48-4 58-6 
66—Vancouver oats... Heke 37-6 | 30-1 | 29-4 | 19-5 | 18-8 26-8 39-1 30-3 27-6 45-4 51:5 62-8 
Dine VAChOTAte 2: ccd dices. ay 39-5 | 32-3 | 30-1 | 20-4 | 18-3 26-4 35-2 27-7 25-6 47-2 51-3 60-5 
OS INBRATEIO 10) cies) nla! 36-2 | 30°5 | 27-5 | 21-3 | 22-3 29 43 -8 31-9 25 47-9 53-8 66-1 
69—Prince Rupert...... 33-7 | 28-7 | 19-7 | 17-5 23-2 36-5 32-5 33 49 55 60 





a Price per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. c. Price in bulk lower. 
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= ze) o 8 “a Q . Me) 
she = < 4 25 So. lyre -2 las s nt = 
ra nM nm oO Ss nD . 
aghl Es | sok = = (28 Sloe 132.188. | o3 |S | 8 
a8. | -8 tel So Sieg SeSs Sl) sh |i2Se loose” es verges. |) Ro 
Sag |seS}aas] s2 | ¢ as |[wuas| Bs | 203/84 as] AS | -22] 22 
Aes 2s b (1S 28 S = Sh Bao e) Ge | etn (2oSn] Ge Pe ta ge 
S5E| SES | 5S 214 BR (828) #8 | $88 /84na8) SS | ska] Sh 
1e) q = on) iy oO 4 fy 6) =) Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-6 30-3 21-6 14-1 58: 21-0 20-5 37-1 22-0 38-5 34-2 11-7 38-6 43-3 
14-1 SEED Sal Oe, aaa es 53-8 17-6 19-1 30-5 22-6 39-8 34-5 11:5 39-1 45-6 
10 CAT tol |e eg Sal lp We 8 ae 48 17:5 21-5 27-6 22-3 44-3 38-7 | b12-14 39 43-6} 1 
A ena 80235) [eats | a. SRE 60 16: On haenne. ou 30-8 20-7 38 33°2 12 38-8 45-9 | 2 
16 Od Nanas hee lee Bee 50 : 16 32-7 22-3 32-4 25 9 36-4 44-1) 3 
12-5 SOL lyobu te aceiee & 50-60 17-1 16:7 27-8 23 °6 43-4 39-8 |al2.5-13.3} 35-5 45 4 
PRG 0 ott 2) NORDEA 2 rhe eae, OO RT 7 gree 60 20 33°4 25 39°3 oo 10 45 50 5 
18 SOF seer. | ae ee. 50 Pl MO al lie Pn eae 21-5 41-4 35-3 12 40 44-81 6 
10 SOR. aes hihbe | aise 50 LS 77 aa Beare 35 23 30 25-3 8-10 38 41-2 | 7 
15-5 3920 | 5.8282. 10-0 56-9 18-3 17-6 36-0 22-4 36-6 34-8 12-1 36-9 42-8 
12 Son al teets,- 10 60 18-3 18 35-8 22-7 36-2 32-7 10-12 39-2 44 8 
18 GUT aul ie pee ae 10 60 17-6 15-8 42-2 20-7 43-1 36:9 | al3-5 38-7 44 9 
SON Ue eee P| seRsae, [a Bae fa. 55-60 8 18-5 40-9 21 SVG2 eee fete. 12 34°5 43-2 |10 
1d | rao Sear eae es ones ae | Patent ce 50 3 18 25 25 SOR Ee ce 12 35 40 11 
16-4 30-4 24-1 10-0 59-3 0 21-7 32:6 21-1 39-0 35°7 10-2 37-3 39-8 
10 25 QOR a Sees ce: 50 20 33°4 22-6 40-9 36:9 12-14 35-8 40-3 }12 
15-20 SOF ~| Ske: 10 60 25 28-4 23-9 41-1 37-4 12 40 40-5. 413 
18-20 35 30 1OF G, | sees «- 22-5 35 19-7 38-4 34-2} al0 36 39-6 114 
20 SOR ae Solace tee axe 60 2b) il See eee 20-6 Beh olpe ee oe mom plc sd ct ak 37°7 115 
oie |i etek bc 20 ete iS eccrine tae «hori clove oe) segs 30 19-5 3569) We socks. 7 38 39°4 116 
15 30 25-28 12 75 20 34-1 20 39°5 37 9 39 40 17 
BS ao ici) Its eer tink ete Wot tees 8 50 PPG Al gels toxets 28-3 21-8 35-2 34 10 34:5 39-9 118 
18 B0589i| Seeks salad Ae as 60 8 21-7 36 20:3 46-6 37°8 12 40-4 42-2 119 
15 SOP eh eee Bes 10 60 5 17: 35:2 21-9 38-1 32°6 11 35 39 20 
17-7 30-9 22-6 12-1 63-4 6 19-7 39-9 21-3 39-1 35°53 12-0 38-7 42-5 
18 35 22 LO} ee Be 2 21-5 40:7 21-2 40-8 34-8 11 38°3 41-2 |21 
16 35 ZOE ie RENE abate snk ae 8 16-5 46-3 21:8 Ate SUM ot cl 10 38 40-4 |22 
15 35 20-25 1LO=20. 1 Rhee sac 18 36-1 19-4 36:5 33°7 10 37 39-6 |23 
SP ae eel Sree ob Biv 25 10 FN BN abi Le 8 Se 36:7 PAD 33-9 29 a9 44-2 43-1 |24 
20 32 DOo ce Tete as 60 23 40-2 23-3 36-2 32-4 10 37-7 40-7 |25 
DC Chao fa o Gr eae AS ole etc) PRB as iain) Roe ete acid (CI ots cieeeied (ico pote 43-7 23-8 40 38-8 12 39°5 41-6 |26 
S0 See ORs | Aree eB le 23 Sees GON Nea a A aR Let Mi 37 20:7 36 21-8 10-12 39°4 43-9 |27 
14-17 | 30-32 18520. Wo Bets. 72 16°5 42-2 20-9 43-3 38 12 39-1 43-6 |28 
22 35 OE el ee Ronee hoc alt okies cle telioke oles 41-4 21-2 Om 7 Miers ae nes c13 387-7 44-1 |29 
15 DORe Via kedek cc are ete eee 20 41-4 18-4 39-4 34-3 13 41 42 |30 
20 30 DAS TM \ Se eS aN 21-5 46-6 20-4 41-2 40-8 13 38-2 43-1 |31 
20 30 25 Dba teenies. 5 18 41-9 20-1 36-8 35-5 11 40-4 42-7 |32 
15 33 22 12 ae | 2 ae 7 19-2 38-2 19-6 37:4 34-9 | all1-8 39-5 41-9 133 
20 30 OR I ee RR eave Ne Se a el ie yp A ls eS ec 38-4 20-7 40-2 36-2 12 39-2 42 |34 
SRE] GARESe 23 Ue ceed Ae ta a TAA a 38-2 19-2 35-9 32 12 36-2 41-3 |35 
ZOD DE Bes Bae ans DBE a te Oe at Seer BER. [Sistine ateyel|le aterde oe 34:7 20-3 32-2 29°5 10 39°3 40°5 |36 
Be a yee A cee Gee Maier e g 2 2578 37-2 20-1 36 32-4 12 38 42-5 137 
15 25 DOE Ulisse te Rss 15 46 21-3 37-9 36-1 i 39-6 42-7 138 
15 30-32 18h VRP eke. 3 19-7 45-9 21-4 35°3 33-2 12 39 41-8 139 
20 35 20 [Orne | 2 ee. -7 21 41-8 19-5 33-7 30°5 12 40 43-7 140 
18 30 25 Utne | eee ‘7 20 43-7 19 39-9 37-3 14 41-7 44-3 |41 
oe es Fe A ae 8 Oe 25 Oe BS oO bs a8 3 Ales 20 47 21-6 40-3 36-3 12 37 42-6 142 
PP S5 Sah oh ee 19 GRASS een Ge Se FS tae Wee ey cee 18 34-7 20-2 34 31 12 38-8 40-3 143 
SRE | er soe | ite Se Oe Rts [Arete Abra | eB a |b evi were 39-7 22°3 43 40 12 34-5 40 {44 
a: Sevan 25 25 10 18 30-3 23 -3 44-7 40-4 12 37 43-5 145 
eee See 30 15 Le eet -2 20 38 24-8 ABS Allee sae 15e 40 43-8 146 
Re Al ae See BR 25 Ds aie | Bae ls Bias 5 20 27-2 23-5 49 Ag o5i l) ValG= 7)... sane 45 47 
Be eS Be ae oS Oe 20 Pere tet. |e oy Sets 25 41-7 21°6 44-3 37°5 12 37 43-1 |48 
18-20 | 25-30 18 Ot s Wet ae 20-8 16:5 40-7 24-5 42-7 88-3 1) a l2so: ll. wees 44-7 |49 
15 25 HS 20) dco8h.:- 20 38-3 23°5 42-8 38-6} al2-5 37:5 44-8 150 
. oe. SACO (ee ee le Me Me |e EE 18-5 17:3 38-5 22-9 38:3 34-3 12-0 34-6 40-8 
22 35 20 15 17-6 41-1 21-8 40-8 35-9 c12 36-5 42-4 151 
«Saha: 30 RHE wale AM Le oie ees es om 17 35:8 23-9 35°7 32-6 12 32-7 39-2 152 
27-5 30-6 17- Vid: |S 25-0 22-2 33-5 23-1 35-4 30-6 11-9 33°5 43-7 
25-30 30 TS hl esteteres [Ete dace + 21-8 33°5 22-6 37°5 32-5 | al2-5 34 |# 43-4 153 
30 30 12-15 Sy se, Se Gee 20 29:7 23-3 30 26-5 9 34 45 #154 
25-30 | 30-35 25 DANTE IN| Faw cae foe 22 37-1 23-6 38-2 32-4 13 37-6 42-9 155 
25 30 LS Bele ees. [ct nee 26 33°5 23 36 31-1 13 36-2 43-6 156 
23°4 27-8 17-5 T93E 1 S82... 24-0 23-4 33°6 22-9 37-1 30-5 11-3 36-8 45-1 
30 30 18-20 20 ie hts eae 25 32-5 24-3 34 29-5 12 36:7 47 157 
25 . 30 LSicealh sles |la kas. 25 31 22 36-7 30 al2-5 36-7 47-7 |58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17°5 Ge | eS eae 23-7 29-8 22-4 38-6 31-8 | all-1 36:9 43-3 159 
25 30 18 18225 [o8o0... 22-2 39-9 22-7 40-6 33°2 11 38 43-9 160 
18 25 15 20 ae ses <- 21 S47 N.S S 35°4 27°9 10 35:9 43-7 |61 
19-6 i Te ae a 16:9 |). 8-9...... 22-4 40-1 23-7 38-9 33°6 12-9 43-9 48-1 
SP: arr 30 ohelee oce 18 ee ae 25 43-7 24°5 42-5 37 PD OR AB eet 47-1 |62 
30 Bee | Sh oer ee 20d, teed. 30 38-7 25 Sos Salina anes al4-3 45 48-3 163 
30 SOen | cs eens 20g Betas. 25 35-4 25-7 40 33-3 | al4:3 45 51 64 
20 29: ql Pres es 1 (Te a 21 40-2 20-2 36°5 31-3 | all-l 43-4 45-7 |65 
15 20) WB es 112 rs | See: ee 18-3 40-9 21-6 37-8 33-7} all-1 40 45-6 166 
12-5 23 eRe as 20s aes. 20-1 37-9 21-3 37-4 33-4] al2-5 45-4 48-4 167 
15 2D Mp fhe < Omer Otho s oe lhe poke => 20 42-9 25-6 34-1 30 al3-3 42-5 49-8 |68 
15 20 eR ae Sag | eee Near 20 41-1 25 47-1 36-7 | al4-3 46 48-7 169 
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Canned Vegetables 
ms 2g =i - : 
¢ a B BS fa llelalie J 
await e g | aad]. ga | 32 | 2 ae 
Locality ABs 5 5 PS Set ye 3o fo q Ee 
4B. x Raa: ties bar S , e-! es od ie a 
re: fey | Meee sate | bie O) bees See SS Bera s 
83 | Ss | ‘ss | sS2| Ss | oS | 88 | fs | ge | es 
Seep eel Sk Vesa] ek PS SW Fen) 6a) gaye & 
oO faa D ies law iow a a ie Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................- 32-6 | ‘ 7-8 18-2 5:3 6-3 10-5 12-4} 16-2 16-2 16-2 
Nova Scots vneed ON idk, Eee 32-1 8-1 17-4 5-6 6-6 9-8 14-0 17-3 16-5 16-6 
T= Sydney are ts eons we me arets 33°3 8 16-7 5:6 6°5 10 14-9 17 17 17-2 
2—New Glasgow............e0e00- 32-2 8 16-4 5-5 5-9 To 14 16-6 15-7 15-5 
oe hershee ob Mao gwen 2 30 8 17°5 5-6 6-7 9-2 13:3 17-6 16-6 15 
Ae ETAL AO, «ue Neha Meet eels 32°5 8 18 5:3 6-6 10-5 12 17-4 16:5 16-6 
5— Windsor ee eT, Ben 84-2 8-3 20 6-4 75 10 16 20 19 20 
Ga EPUTOR We bik veined tel te a 30-5 8 16 5-4 6-2 9 13:5 15-2 14-4 15-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30-7 7-4 18 4-9 5-5 11-2 15 16 14-7 15-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-9 8-5 17-7 5-4 6:3 10-2 14-0 16-1 15-7 15-8 
8—- None ton pepe was. cashes eee 33 8-7 17-9 5-7 6:5 12-1 14:5 16:8 15-8 15-8 
O—Ste Jonny.) 2 Reo A Oi 32-6 8-7 18-8 5 6-2 8-6 11-9 15 14-6 14-7 
16-—Hredericton.|.:§..00. 005825525 31-9 8:7 16 5:1 6-3 9-9 14-5 14-8 14-7 14-8 
11 Bathurst esc deemites sees ae 30 8 18 5:8 6 10 15 17-7 17:5 17-7 
Quebec (average)................... 30-1 6-4 17-6 5-3 6-3 9-2 12-8 14-7 16-3 15-2 
i2-— Quebec. bose te eee 31°4 7:5 17-7 5-4 6-2 9-8 13-2 15 16-1 15°3 
13-—Whree Rivers. hs... de meee el: 6 18-7 5-6 6-7} , 10 14-1 14:9 18 15 
14-—Sherbrookey ). hii ne8s sae ee eee 27-5 | 6-6°7 16:3 5-2 6 8-9 13-2 14°6 17 13-9 
15=Sorel ays ee BON ia 28 6 18-2 4-6 6 9-2 10-8 14:9 16-8 15:6 
16—St. Hyacinthe!.../...sc2508.5! 257 5 16-8 5 6°7 9-7 sare 14:7 14-2 16 
17 ——Oou OMNIS 2 Nek .)\\ Mus meee 30 5-3-6:7 17 5% 6:5 9:3 13°3 14-2 16 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 83-9 6-7 17-8 5-8 6:7 8 13:3 15:5 17:8 15-7 
19—Wrontred lies: Acie nas ts ae eleaiee e 32-3 |5-3-8 18:1 5:3 5:9 10-1 11-9 14:3 14-8 15-4 
BO PIP BG, hohe oe mimes 30-1 6-8 17-8 5-5 6:3 8-2 12:3 14:1 16:1 15-1 
Ontario (average)................... 32-8 7:3 17-7 4-9 6-3 11-1 12-9 15-3 15-1 15-3 
DA—-OCtA WAN: MT. . i dos Race eee 34-9 |7-3-8 18-1 5-8 6-6 11-1 11-5 15:3 14-9 15 
22—Brockiville?.. 5... ss cae ee ee 30-1 6-7 15:5 5-1 5-8 10 10-4 14-2 14-4 14-4 
DoH KON SSTON Pee ..; des Neo cee tee 30-2 6-7 15-4 5:2 5:4 9-6 11-3 13-1 13 13 +2 
24—-Belleville..... duce tee cena ne 31:3 6:3 16-7 4-5 5-5 10-8 12-6 14-6 14:6 14:6 
25—Peterborough 31-1 7:3 17-1 4-7 6:3 11-4 12-7 14:6 14-3 14-1 
26——OsbawAlee .:. J. 5h ce eee ee 36:9 7°3 20 4-5 6-4 12-2 12-7 15:3 14-9 15 
Vo-Orillign® Juh.. 4. Sa ete tee 33°3 6-7 18-2 5 5:7 11:8 13-2 15-2 15-2 15 
S POLONIG Mal, de cic Mit wic obi oleners 35:3 |7-3-8 18 5 6:2 10:4 11-8 15:1 15-2 15 
29—Niagara Falls......./.......%%% 37-2 7:3 18-7 5:3 5-9 11-2 14-5 15-8 16 16:1 
30—st:, Catharines... 1... bee 31-5 7:3 17:8 4-9 5:3 10:7 12:7 14-7 14-2 14:8 
ol Hamilconin.'.', ts. sack geet ee 34:8 7°3 17:8 4:3 6 11:4 12-2 15-4 15:4 15 
SL Brantiords: <. das othlei ate 32-4 |6-7-8 17-3 4-5 6 11-7 13-4 14-7 14-4 14-7 
Boa Galt Eh. 8G: 2 BAe. aM eee 34-7 7:3 18-6 4-4 6-2 12-4 13-4 14-5 13-9 14-7 
B4——Guelphe Oh. gs catesg eee 33°3 7:2 18-2 4-9 6:5 12:5 12-7 14-7 15-9 16-2 
So— Kiteheners.... 4.0.24. 4dseeeon 32-3 6-6-7 18-1 4-1 6-4 10:9 11-8 14:9 15-4 14-8 
86=-Woodstock:,... J...Vi..2 aes eae 31 6-7-7°3 17-7 4-2 6-1 11-7 13-3 14-6 15-6 15-4 
Oi DOETAMOTA GV. de ow nan dleleennee 32-4 7:3 18-9 4-2 6:5 1222 13-1 16-6 15-4 15:7 
B8—Ihondon! V0... ho.) dhes shee eee 32-4 |6-7-7°3 18-1 4-6 6:2 11-6 12:6 16-1 15-7 15-7 
O96. DOMAS, 4.3 chia ache ete 31-4 |7-3-8-7 18:5 4-9 6:3 11:5 13-1 15:5 15-4 15-2 
40-—@Ohathani) ...4.. sts. cnae eee 32 6-7 18-3 4-4 6:2 12-3 14-6 14:9 15-2 14-5 
At Windsor? sf... jc ok bascietee es emer 31:5 8-9-3 18 4-5 6-4 10-8 14-1 15-3 15-5 16-1 
ADE=SAINIGS, teh sc ts ic necnsee nee 31-7 |7-3-8 17 4-8 6-7 11-7 13-5 15-6 15 15-6 
43—Owen Sound...............00-- 32-8 16°7-7°3 18-6 4°3 5-6 10-8 13 15-9 15-6 15:9 
44—North Bays. .4... hs sctoneee ols 32°4 7:3 15 5:5 6-7 10 13°8 15-1 14-8 15-1 
A5——SUdDUPY via de caw sanvaah emer 31-7 7:7 VE ary 7:6 8-8 14:4 15-9 16:5 15-9 
A6=-Wobalt.. UP... 2. 0. bbck Tenens 33 8-3 17-2 5-5 7-2 10-9 14 17-9 16 18-1 
A/—am rans 4b eee. ee eee 84-3 8-3 17-3 5-7 7 10 13-7 16-9 15-8 15:8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 82 8 19 5°3 7-6 12 13-5 15-1 15-5 15:5 
49-—-Port Arthur.) .G\n 48. <beecee ee 34-1 6-7 18-7 5°6 5-7 zal 11-9 15-2 15-2 15-4 
50=Fort William. !.).:10..4 0 eo 32-8 6-7 17 5°7 5-9 10:2 10:4 15-5 14-7 15-1 
Manitoba (average) PP eh OREN OF taco 32:3 6:7 16-5 5-5 6-0 10-9 13-0 18-7 17-6 17-3 
Bi=+Winnipeg ns.) oa eke ae ieee ae 32-5 |6:4-7 18 5°5 6 ‘11 12-9 18-1 17-5 17-3 
SQ Brandon Ay, Us. has shee eee 32 6-3-7 15 5-5 5-9 10-8 13-1 19-2 17-7 17:3 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 34-4 8-3 18-2 5-6 7-0 10-9 12-4 18-4 18-5 18-4 
Dos aVO LIMA i ERGs hls. b eer 33°5 8-8-4 15 5-4 8 11:9 12-1 18-2 18-1 17-8 
b4—Prince Albert... ....4 402s 35 Sc) til Seen) t 5-4 6:9 8-5 11-9 17-9 17-9 17-9 
5=Saskatoons...!...06 5. Mas geeon 33-9 8 19 5-8 6:3 11-2 13-4 18-5 19-4 19-4 
66—Moose Jaw. och sc sh oacbote cee: 35-2 8-8 20°6 5-8 6-9 12 12-1 18-9 18-5 18-5 
Alberta (average). .................. 33:5 8-6 18-1 5-6 6-2 10-4 10-0 17-3 17-5 18-6 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 32 8-9 17 5-7 7:2 11-5 il 17-2 18-8 20 
58—Drumheller, 1.05218. 2b ees 36-7 8-9 18 5-8 6:3 AY 17. 10-8 16:8 17-5 19 
569=—Hdmonton. ...4 0.008 ame tee. 32-8 8 18-5 5-4 5-7 9-7 9 17 17-1 17-7 
60—Calgary 22. to. Uh. Lene 32°7 8 19-2 5-6 5-9 10:5 10:3 17-5 18 18-6 
6l—Lethbridge.. 000.) eee 33°5 8-10 17-7 5-4 6 8-8 9 18 16 17-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-4 9-8 21-6 5-8 6-4 9-8 9-7 18-2 18-0 18-2 
62—Kernie.) veh Sean: Aedes oo 385 10 19-3 5-7 5+9 11-7 10-7 18-4 18 18-3 
638=—Nelson, i. b dela fides cores 35 10 19-2 6 6:6 10-2 10-3 19-3 20 19 
64——Praily.). Oh... BPA. dete 34 9:3 18-4 5-8 5-4 9-8 9-6 18 18-7 18-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-6 |8-3-9°5 22-5 5-7 6:3 8-2 7:9 16:7 17-2 17:8 
66-=—Vancouver yi. Atdse s Jannat 33 8-3-9-5 21-8 5-8 6:4 9 9 16:5 16°6 16-2 
OF —-Mietoringk ..... Mie 8 slats es 6 34-1 10 23-6 5-7 7-1 9-2 8-8 16-8 17:3 17-5 
GSN anaime?,. ..j y's tie leials Mbeaale 35 8-9 23 5-9 7-5 | 10 10 18 18 18-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 34°3 12:5 25 6 6 10:5 11-2 21-7 18-3 19-2 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 


others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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INO bs BE ERY eet olla 8 tole cl top ounel tea raaed eae Arr 1 aWeion 12 OOK Rdeh vc tuners 35, e110 r 7 58 
h5-00-6-00 1600 ies fae es se BEE FRR 8-00 ce7-00 | 35 10 35-00 25-00 {59 
h8-50-11-50 LOSOOR: a see LOTR Boh ORG Meh io Fakes PS OOMM| ES ae ss eer 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
4 ZO0=6 250 sere seers ee tel tates «eee telcos reese ater | ee tetatens in) atlell oats ckoget tole eueneil ie eue'e by elaoe nce 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-244 12220) 450; SAPER CR ead.) 10-375 5-554 | J34-9 13-2 26-250 20-625 
O25 GEO Pa case deen aes t ate ot eee Lae 16-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 {62 
9250-11 50 a2 70-15 SOr | ase cone tell etettertt tae > 11-75 e7:50 | 40  |12-5]22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 14e5ORs eos Oe. eae. bheetietles THC DORE ERE oh copra 4 37-5 |11 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 P50 tae te Se Cee ee ee Eo Rae ten DCOUMM Merdeeis <sterses 35 15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 LUS5Obe lees ek RS eee APS Beas 7-50 4-50 | 30 {12 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 ub ORs TATA Ae ist eee Ras 3 c10-00 c4:77 | 27  |15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
81200-8220) eal dvasae eh ae es lace eee oes lite och le avehapa a's [leksho cased ate Silly oft,» tale le “auerohe 6-00 | 35 13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12500 =14 SOR SR rriae hens eee Hee Lal Oe cciel. owe astaWets societal aed e © cigiele's ice o0i8 35 12 1|30-00-40-00 120-00-30-00 169 


Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveaiences not extensively occupied by wor 








f. Petroleum coke. 





g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
kingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 


i. Poplar, ete. j. In 
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while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated, when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 


penditure of an ordinary family, according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








Commodities 
mo- 
dities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916] 1918} 1920} 1921] July | July | July | July | July | July | June] July 


1922 | 1923 | 1924} 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 





I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6]149-8|220-2|287-6]178-2)157-1|146-8] 158-6] 170-0)175-5}175-91158-6}152-0 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5]119-9]179-4/204-8) 154-6) 133-7)126-1)119-9]135-1/135-5|134-0|141-3}147-4 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8/133-3}269-9/303 -3}165-0) 175-9} 198-6) 204-7)|194-91173-0|157-5|168-4/169-3 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94+3]100-1)139- 4/241 - 6]202-5) 166-0) 178-6] 162-5) 159-4) 155-5] 153-7|156-0]156-0 
V.—Iron and its Products..............-000. 26 | 97-7|151-8]227-3)244-4| 185-7|149-6)171-8)}159-2)151-5/ 143-7) 143-6] 139-7/139-4 
V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products} 15 | 96-2|137-3)144-2/137-7| 98-6}100-2} 95-4] 93-1]104-91101-7] 93-4] 96-3] 95-7 
VII. rama Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
Mh it NS Rl Peg Be Dee beet tea 16 | 94-5|102-2)144-9]197-5)205-4/187-0) 182-8) 184-9]177-41175-8]169-5|170-6/170-6 
VIII. lan epeg and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1)187-3) 223-3) 184-7/166-1)165-4|154-5]}157-8!159-0|153 -5}148-9]148-9 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 1110-6) 143-4/212-3)258-21164-2) 144-6] 123-9]128-8]153-7| 158-9] 160-4/148-8]139-6 
USING ci crcrs core chem coun ele clenereies Riee 8 | 98-8}107-1]172-5) 173-5) 142-3) 143-9] 130-11140-5]143 -0)150-91151-6]162-91156°1 
TDS BOLeRG. wat. ace vane ate loe hee ae tee 21 | 94-3]100-1/1389-4/241- 6) 202-5) 166-0) 178-6|162-5)159- 4} 155-5} 153-7/156-0|156-0 
WER Mera aks von rie sssde! shove careers oes Meats 67 | 95:8}121-5}166-1/196-2)175-6)157-7/158-0)155-6)152-2}149-1/143-2]143-71143-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 107 |104-2}133-4]189-2)}244-0)168-4)152-6]144-4] 147-9) 155-11156-9]155-9]151-7/149-9 
All manufactured (fully of chiefly)..... 129 |101-0}130-4/196-9} 242-0) 180-0)156-11157-6]154-9)159-41153-91148-6]147-91147-8 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—ConsumErs’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 98 |101-3)120-6)172-8)226-1/174- 4) 155 -0)148-2]146-4)153-8)159-6)151-9]151-5)153-1 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6/132-3)193-3)244-4)170-7| 146-5] 143 -4) 138 -4)151-6/157-0)153-1/148-6/151-5 
IBCVELAGCEEE ce aoe cenel oe Fae eee 4 1101-7) 125-2]197-5)249-7/176-0]195-0|222-3}235 -0|240-2|239-1/227-31220-6}219-5 
A FGAOSGULES xs cate Galt eee Ce ee 8 |110-6)144-4/224-4) 261-2) 186-9) 151-6)136-2/143-9}181-0}174-11176-6}161-5}157-4 
Chocolate, ti ss... sso caaktel etn <cee eee 1 |102-0)112-0) 104-0} 183-2}109-2} 96-0)100-0] 96-0}104-0}116-0)132-0)124-0/124-0 
HEAT] otk ach lees ERR ie IBNer dss ap WA oo eco 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5}173-5) 142-3) 143-9)131+7|129-3]143-0}150-9]151-6/162-9}156-1 
SUITES neti chats cle ee MOTE eee 8 |101-6)124-2/173-5)249-4) 218-6) 252-4)216-4|192-7|208-01165-8]187-5|238-6|227-5 
Meats, Poultry and Ward... ten. eeik 12 |103-7}118-9] 200-8] 209-2) 152-7/150-6]136-81121-11145-7/159-9]137-4|148-9]156-6 
Milk and Milk Products..)./3.. 20-6 sehen’. 11 |100-0}119-5}165- 1/203 -0}167-8]128-7/128-5)125-3}135-1/126-7|134-0]136-8]141-7 
Sugar rehined.. 1. eccass Ul ssee renee 2 |115-4/171-6]208-4) 408-3] 213-3) 164-7] 238-9)187-5|146-4|140-7/151-0]138-6)136-8 
Meretables. ce vac sate cons: See oe ee eee 10 |122-9)210-0}232-3/431-1)170-0) 145-8] 163-3}179-9|147-4]269-0/231-7/132-1|127-8 
LE srr) tae bosiehels' eane cua ovale @iatarel pe tense eTCione 2 1104-4) 120-0)174-4)213-1)159-7| 106-4) 92-2]105-5|123-8]109-4]117-8]112-6]127-4 
NODACCON Th der coe Gece ee cone beer 2 1108-0) 117-6) 154-7) 227-0) 206-5) 206-5] 206-5|216-5/216-5|216-5/216-5/216-5| 216-5 
Miscellaneous... iced te te eee 6 | 99-3/119-6)/213 -0}283 - 8) 186-9) 168-7] 160-7) 159-1]152-0) 156-4] 160-1)159-9]159-1 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9)203-1)/179-2)165-5|154-3)156-4/156-7| 162-7] 150-5)155-2]155-2 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and Underwear)... a.cnk ae ete eee 11 |105-3)128-5)181-3)260-2)186-3}160-4]164-8]157-2)151-7|152-8]152-91169-1]169-1 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6/136-0/185-0}176-9)167-1]151-0]/156- 1/158 -3]165-9]149-8]150-8]150-8 
BPM Gre dha Said cca ae cleo Betas 8 |102-8) 107-3) 189- 1/323 -4)249-4)219-6]229-1/194-8]194-8]194-8]194-81194-81194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203-21247-4|490- 6/461 - 6/334-41302-9/273- 6/322 -7/321-3/321 -2/320-11320-1 
Miscellaneous: 7) 30025 ih) eee 7 | 92-9) 97-9}135-0}182-3/174-8/165-5]149-6]155-2/157-1] 164-8] 148-5]149-5/149-5 
II.—Propucers’ Goons (Groups C and D)}| 146 |103-4)130-7/195 -0)241-9]167-3]151-5/ 147-4) 148-3]155-5/150-7/150-1/150-3/147-8 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4)101-1/146-6/197-1) 206-5} 187-2) 184-4/188-8]180-5}182-0]174-2|174-6|174-6 
OOLS eli ats Urs Mates sina ceniy te naae 4 | 98-1)117-8) 203 -9)264- 5} 248 -01189-6!216-0}222-0|204-2|204-2/204-2]204-11/204-1 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies | TR Oh aa 0s ee ey eed eee 7 | 94-5) 99-9)142-1/194-1)206-4/187-5]184-2|188-3|180-4}182-3]174:71174-7|174-7 
Miscellaneous?) . £2.) i... ene eee nee 4 | 92-3/133-2)244 -5)268-6]200-5!177-5]185-7/198-4]177-8]169-4]156-1/165-21165-2 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104- 4/133 - 9] 200-3) 246-8) 163-0) 147-7| 143 -5|144-0/152-8]147-4|147-5|147-7/145-0 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8]103 -8)150-5)214- 9} 183-2) 163-3] 169-41155-11154-0}147-8]147-9]150-21150-2 
Lum Der. Uh... oe canes ae ee 14 | 91-1} 92-3)130-4| 206-4) 180-0)162-2|168-9]151-5|149-9]147-7|148-5/151-21151-2 
Pamters’) Materials:.,c.cees. user tees 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3)313-7/ 173-3] 181-5) 200-9]187-4]198-6]171-7|163-81156-4|154-7 
Miscellaneous) iiss uae snes 14 |100-0/128-2)191-9)227-7)192-6)164-5|168-11161-6]160-3]146-0]144-71147-31147-1 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8) 140-8) 211-7) 254-0)158- 4) 144-1]137-6]141-9}153-0|147- 2/147 -4|147-2/143-8 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)134+2/274-11310-2)157-3]180-4/206-5]212-11198-3]172-4|156-3]171-1]172-4 
For Fur-Industry 7; sakes «eee 2 | 72-4] 83-0)237-3/477-5|264-41321 -21300-0/219-9]231 -51335-71474- 6/205 -21304-8 
For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8)137-6)146-6/176-3| 98-0]105-1) 95-9] 89-6]101-8] 89-4/121-8]139-8]139-6 
Ror Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0) 145-0)174-9) 173-0) 123-2] 113-4) 120-3]112-2]116-6]111-2]106-7}107-2|106-1 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 1110-8) 167-9)230- 6] 208-7} 184-8] 161-3]154-5]152-7|150-4]164-7|148-3]136-1]136-1 
For Meat Packing Industries......... _ 4 1110-0) 120-9) 195-4] 186-6] 114-3} 123-8] 105-31100-0)117-9}121-11117-8]}147-6]151-8 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114-6) 153-8) 252-7/280-7) 177-7) 150-7| 124-4] 152-3 179- 41171-4}181-9]165-5}153-4 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 ees -4/ 138-6] 188-8] 295-8] 186-7] 155-2]155-1|149-2|154-3]154-0]149-7/143-6]141-2 
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one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etce., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazErrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
15563 VOLO TLS OP La Lia aol 2 1095 T 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925-° 851.67 1926; "7526! 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
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are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 




















Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec, 1915 dul 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 | 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928,... 146 158 156 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 156 157 166 155 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 
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1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7° 4918, 107.4; 1919; 111.1; 1920; 12574; 
1921, 1438.6;:°1922,.140.6; 1923, 135.73. 1924, 
134.6; °1925, -131.63):1926, 131 25 “Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
11268601017, 41.18 63 MONS Liaee 191950141622; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143/0;).1922; 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged 
and converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9;; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in the price of beef, in pro- 
gress since the beginning of the year, con- 
tinued, sirloin steak averaging 35-7 cents per 
pound in July, as compared with 34-9 cents 
in June and 31-4 cents in January; round 
steak 30°3 cents per pound in July, as com- 
pared with 29-1 cents in June and 26:1 cents 
in January; rib roast 27-9 cents per pound in 
July, 26-9 cents in June and 24:0 cents in 
January; and shoulder roast 21°3 cents per 
pound in July, 20-6 cents in June and 18:2 
cents in January. Veal was up from an 
average of 21-8 cents per pound in June to 
22-5 cents in July. Mutton was slightly lower, 
averaging 30:1 cents per pound. Both fresh 
and salt pork were higher, the former averag- 
ing 28 cents per pound in July, as compared 
with 26:3 cenits in June, and the latter 26-1 
cents per pound in July, as compared with 
25:9 cents in June. Increases occurred in 
nearly all localities. Breakfast bacon advaniced 
from an average price of 35:7 cents per pound 
in June to 37:2 cents in July. Boiled ham 
again advanced, averaging 57°8 cenlts per 
pound, as compared with 56-3 cents in June. 
Lard was slightly higher, averaging 22 cents 
per pound, 


Eggs showed a general seasonal increase, 
fresh averaging 38:5 cents per dozen in July, 
as compared with 36 cents in June, and cook- 
ing averaging 34:2 cents per dozen in July, 
as compared with 32:3 cents in June. Milk 
averaged 11°7 cents per quart in July, as com- 
pared with 11-8 cents in June. Lower pnices 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, 
Prince Albert, Fernie and Victoria. Butter 
prices were again lower, dairy averaging 38-6 
cents per pound in July and 39-9 cents in 
June, and creamery 43:3 cents per pound in 
July and 43-8 cents in June. Cheese was un- 
changed at an average price of 32-6 cents per 
pound. 

Soda biscuits showed little change at an 
average price of 18:2 cents per pound. Flour 
and rolled oats showed little change. Canned 
vegetables were steady. Onions were down 
from an average price of 8-9 cents per pound 
in June tto 8-2 cents in July. Potatoes were 
lower in most localities, averaging $1.45 per 
ninety pounds in July, as comipared with $1.55 
in June. Evaporated apples advanced from 
21:5 cenits per pound in June to 21-9 cents in 
July and prunes from 13-3 cents per pound to 
13:5 cents. Canned peaches were slightly 
higher at 27-3 cents per two pound tin. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged in ‘the average, in- 
creases in some localities being offset by 
declines in others. Coffee and itea showed 
little change. Anthracite coal was practically 
unchanged at an average price of $16.13 per 
ton. Lower prices were reported from Halifax, 
St. John, Quebec, Three Rivers, Kingston and 
Timmins, and higher prices from Montreal, 
Orillia, Hamilton and Kitchener. No import- 
ant changes occurred in the prices of wood. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to lower levels during 
July, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1.31 per bushel, as compared with $1.423 
in June. The high price for the month was 
$1.413 reached on the 4ith, and the low $1.203 
reached on the 23rd. More favourable crop 
prospects in Canada and the United States 
were said to ibe ‘the chief factors causing the 
lower prices. Coarse grains followed the 
movement in wheat, western ‘barley being 
down from 894 cents per bushel to 83 cents; 
western oats from 64¢ cents per bushel to 59 
cents; and flax from $1.97 per bushel to $1.86. 
The price of flour at Toronto declined from 
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$8.06 per barrel to $7.81. Rolled oats were 
also lower at $3.75 per ninety pound sack, as 
compared with $3.95 in June. Raw sugar at 
New York fell from $2.564 per hundred to 
$2.433 and granulated sugar at Montreal was 
down from $5.795 wer hundred to $5.70. 
Oranges at Montreal advanced from $6.50- 
$8.50 per box to $8.25-$8.50, and lemons at 
Toronto from $7 per box to $7.50-$8.00. 
Evaporated apples rose 2 cents per pound to 
22 cents. Currants were somewhat higher at 
15 cents per pound. Potato prices were gener- 
ally lower. Quebec grades at Montreal declin- 
ing from 74 cents per bag to 694 cenits; 
Ontario grades at Toronto from $1.074 per 
bag to $1.00; and New Brunswick grades at 
St. John from $2.25 per barrel to $2. Rosin 
advanced from $13.10 per barrel to $13.60. 
Choice steers at Toronto rose from $10.75 per 
hundred pounds to $11.28 and hogs from $11.90 
per hundred pounds ‘to $12.62. Choice sheep 
declined from $6.80 per hundred pounds +o 
$3.932. Dressed beef at ‘Toronto advanied, 
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the price for forequarters being up from $13 
per hundred pounds to $14.50 and for hind- 
quarters from $19.30 per ‘hundred pounds to 
$21.50. Dressed hogs rose from $13.50 per 
hundred pounds to $16.50 and barrelled pork 
from $35.50 per barrel to $36.50. Finest 
creamery butter at Montreal rose 3 cents per 
pound to 40 cents and prints at Toronto from 
394 cents per pound to 41 cents. Thie price of 
cheese was substantially higher, advancing at 
Toronto from 22 cents per pound to 25 cents 
and at Montreal from 25 cents per pound to 
27 cents. Fresh eggs at Monreal rose from 
38-40 cents per dozen in June to 43-48 cents 
in July. Raw cotton at New York was 
slightly higher, averaging 21-7 cents per pound. 
Raw wool rose from 34-36 cents per pound to 
35-37 cents. In non-ferrous metals tin declined 
from 524+ cents per pound to 493 cenits; lead 
from $5.92 per cwt. to $5.83; spelter from 
$7.36 per cwt. to $7.24; and silver from 592 
cents per ounce to 59 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest inform- 

ation available as to movements of prices 
in Great Britain and other countries. The 
index numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHoLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
142-6 for June, a decline of 0-7 per cent from 
May. The index number for food fell 1-1 
per cent with an advance in meat and fish 
and a decline in cereals and other foods. In- 
dustrial materials also showed a decline 
amounting to 0°4 per cent, owing ‘to declines 
in textiles and miscellaneous products, while 
metals and minerals were unchanged. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 122-6 for June, a decline of 2 per 
cent from May. Foodstuffs declined 5:3 per 
cent, showing declines in all groups, the most 
marked being in animal food amounting to 
6:5 per cent. ‘Industrial materials fell one 
per cent with an increase in textiles and de- 
clines in minerals and sundries. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05100, declined to 179-6 for June, a 
decline of 2:1 per cent with declines in all 
groups, the most marked ‘being in the cereais 
and meat group. 





Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 165 at June 30, showing no change 
from June 1. Food increased 0:7 per cent, 
owing ito higher prices for eggs and baicon, but 
the rige in food was counteracted by a decline 
in fuel and light from 165-170 to 165, owing to 
some reductions in the prices of coal and gas. 
Other groups were unchanged. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base, prices 
in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 133 for 
July, which is the samle as for June. The in- 
dex number for flood was unchanged, but 
industrial materials rose from 144 ‘to 146. 


Cost or Livine.—Thie official index number, 
on the base, prices in gold, July, 1914—100, was 
108 for July, a decline of one point from 
June, owing tio a decline in food prices, other 
groups remaining the same as for June. 


Belgium 


WHo.esALE. Prices——The index number 
of the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base, April, 1914=100, was 844 
for May, as compared with 847 for April. The 
principal changes were advances in food pro- 
ducts, fuels, tar and products, metals and pro- 
ducts, fats and raw rubber, while declines were 
shown in petrol and products, fertilizers, tex- 
tile products, resin products and hides and 
leather products. 
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Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base 1921100, 
was 204-88 for June, as compared with 203-44 


for May. All groups advanced, except rent 
and lodging which showed a very slght 
decline. 


France 


Wro.esate Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 639 for June, showing a decline of 
1-1 per cent for the month. Both native 
products and imports declined. A decline in 
food was due to declines in vegetable products, 
while animal foods advanced. Industrial mate- 
rials declined slightly with declines in minerals 
and metals and miscellaneous products, but 
a rise in textiles. 


Cost or tivinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, 
was 519 for tthe second quarter of 1928, an 
advance of 2-3 per cent over the previous 
quarter. Food advanced 4°4 per went, while 
heat and light declined 7-8 per cent and other 
groups were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHo.LEsALE Prices—The index number cf 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 141-3 for June a decline of 
0-1 per cent from May. Agricultural pro- 
ducts advanced 0:1 per cent, colonial products 
declined 0:6 per cent, industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods 0:2 per cenit and 
manufactured goods advaniced 0-4 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14100, was 151.4 for June, 
an advance of 0-5 per cent. Food advanced 


0:9 per cent, heat and light 0-1 per cent, rent 
0-1 per cent, clothing 0-1 per cent and sun- 
dries 0:2 per cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 97:6 for June, a decline of one 
per cent from May. None of the groups 
showed marked changes. There were slight 
advances in fuel and lighting, metals and 
metal products and building materials, while 
all the other groups declined slightly. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 150-6 for July, an advanice of 
0-8 per cent. Farm products, food prodiucis, 
textile products, fuels, building materials and 
miscellaneous products all advanced, while 
metals and chemicals declined slightly. 


Bradstreet’s’ index number (showing the 
cost of a dist ‘of 106 commodities) was 
$13-1903 at August 1, an increase of 0-3 per 
cent over July. Imcreases were noted in pro- 
visions, live stock, metals (mainly tin) fruits, 
hides and Jeather, coal and coke, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs and miscel- 
laneous products (mainly rubber), while de- 
clines were noted in textiles, ibreadstuftfs, 
vegetable oils and naval stores. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of 
the Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life was 158-7 for June, a de- 
cline of 0:6 per cent. Food declined owing to 
lower prices for fish, eggs, milk, butter, tea 
and potatoes. Clothing also declined owing 
to lower prices for shoes, hats, and cotton 
goods. Other groups were unchanged. 





Pension Fund Provides for Employees’ Dependants 


The International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation has adopted a pension 
plan which it is expected will ultimately be 
available to most of the associated companies. 
It is believed to be unique in making definite 
provision for taking care of dependents after 
the death of employees or pensioners. 

The plan includes retirement pensions, equal 
to 14 per cent of the employee’s average 
annual earnings for his entire term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service; 
pensions for total disability, from accident 
or sickness; death benefits and pensions to 


dependents, amounting to $500 upon the 
death of all employees who have had two 
years of service and of disability pensioners 
and retirement pensioners, or $1,000 in case of 
death resulting from accident in the com- 
pany’s service, and in addition to these cash 
payments, pensions to dependents equal to at 
least 22 per cent of the average annual com- 
pensation of the employee; and finally, 
temporary sickness and accident disability 
pensions, with a maximum of thirteen weeks’ 
full pay and thirty-nine weeks’ half pay. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1928 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

and such fatalities from industrial diseases 
as are included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., which were 
recorded in the Department as occurring dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1928 was 374, there 
being 107 in April, 159 in May and 108 in 
June. In the second quarter of 1927, 290 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report 
it is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the 
accidents, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Workmen’s . 


Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerrr. Reports of aceidenits were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: agriculture, 60; logging, 40; 
fishing and trapping, 25; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 47; manufacturing, 
45; construction, 47; transportation and public 
utilities, 78; trade, 18; service, 19. Of the 
mining accidents 27 were in “ metalliferous 
mining,’ 15 in “coal mining,” 2 in “ non- 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying,” and 
3 in “structural materials.” Of the accidents 
in manufacturing, 2 were in the group “ vege- 
table foods, drink and tobacco,” 2: in “ textiles 
and elothing,” 1 in “rubber products,” 12 in 
“saw and planing mill products,” 9 in “pulp, 
paper and paper products,” 1 in “ printing and 
publishing,” 6 in “iron, steel and products,” 
1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” 4 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,’ 2 in “ chemical 
and allied products,” and 5 in “miscellaneous 
products.” In construction there were 27 
fatalities in “buildings and structures,’ 6 in 
“railway,” 3 in “bridge and highway,” and 
11 in “miscellaneous construction.” In trans- 
portation and public utilities there were 32 
fatalities in “steam railways,” 5 in “street 
and electric railways,’ 19 in “water trans- 
portation,” 2 in “air transportation,” 7 in 
“local transportation,” 1 in “storage,” 8 in 
“electricity and gas,” and 4 in “telegraphs 
and telephones.” There were 19 fatalities in 
service, of which 15 were in public admin- 
istration,” 1 in “recreational,” 1 in “launder- 
ing, dyeing and cleaning,” 1 in “custom and 
repair,” and 1 in “personal and domestic.” 
In trade there were 4 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 9 in “retail.” 

The most serious disaster during this period 
occurred on May 24 when four members of an 
Ontario Government land survey party were 
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drowned near Iroquois Falls when their canoe 
capsized in the swollen river. Three pulp- 
cutters were also drowned in the same river 
a day or two previous when their canoe cap- 
sized in the swift current caused by the high 
waters. Several other accidents involved a 
number of fatalities. On June 4, three fisher- 
men were drowned off La Have, N.S., when 
two heavy laden fish dories filled and sank. 
A train wreck at Drummondville, Quebec, on 
April 18, caused by a washout, resulted in 
three fatalities to the train crew. Another 
train was derailed ‘by fall of rock near Smith’s 
Falls on April 29 and three of the crew were 
killed. On April 9 three trappers near Fau- 
quier, Ont., were burned to death by an 
explosion caused by pouring gasoline on a 
dying fire in their shack. Two trappers were 
drowned in the high waters of the Magneta- 
wan river about April 24 and two more were 
drowned at Byng Inlet, near Parry Sound, 
about May 9. On June 29 two mechanics in 
Toronto were crushed by an ash hopper which 
fell when the chain broke as it was being 
installed. 

It may be mentioned that during this 
quarter three fatalities occurred in Canadian 
harbours which are not included in this list, 
owing to the fact that the men were em- 
ployed by other countries. On April 1, a sea- 
man from the Cunard liner Ardania fell from 
the ship’s deck to the concrete walt of the 
harbour. On June 20 a British sailor of the 
Cunard liner Ausonia was drowned in Mont- 
real -Harbour when he took cramps while 
swimming after a strenuous life boat practice 
race, and on the same date a Danish seaman 
was drowned in Halifax Harbour when he fell 
from the schooner. 


Supplementary lists of accodents—The sup- 
plementary list of fatal accidents occurring in 
1927, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains six fatalities of which one 
was in logging, one in mining, two in con- 
struction and two in transportation. Four of 
these are known to have resulted fatally in 
1928. One of these accidents occurred in 
August, two in September, one in October and 
two in December. Concluding the lists is a 
supplementary list of fatal industrial acci- 
dents occurring during the first quarter of 
1928. This includes eighteen fatalities, of 
which 1 was in agriculture, 5 in logging, 2 in 
mining, 2 in construction, 5 in transporta- 
tion, 1 in trade, and 2 in service. Six acci- 
dents were in January, 3 in February and 9 
in March. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1928 





















































Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
STocKRAISING— , 4 
Pariets. hes aeG ek: Near Carberry, Man........ Became entangled in belt of gasoline engine. 
(BATINGT A «ic 22a. croiclerte bos Colchester North (near Gored by a bull. 
Windsor), Ont. 
PE MBPORT coe ah eee = x Cultus Lake Valley, B.C.... pera roadway when horses bolted and ran 
over him. 
Mammer.secccee «peereeten: West River District, N.S... While adjusting a slipping belt of wood cutter was 
thrown against engine. 
PaRiier Wea. £2 Antigonish, N.S............- Killed when horse he was driving was struck by 
rain. 
Farmer’s wife......... Seaford; IN Ons. .ost aoe oe Fell from sill of barn, fracturing skull. 
Harmer tees oe eee Near Langford Lake, B.C Fell from tree. 
Housekeeper........... Near Turtleford, Sask....... Burned in fire at house. 
armel montes coats o> 6 Near Turtleford, Sask....... Severely burned when attempting to rescue 
housekeeper in fire at house. Died April 20. 
Mariner sar dccnae pe Saree Near Hamilton, Ont........ 
Dragged and crushed by wheel of wagon when 
.| team bolted. 
Parmer) cers s vuna: « Near Leamington, Ont...... While towing a ditched car his car turned turtle 
and he was drowned in ditch. 
Marmerscc eee ane Near Hafford, Sask......... 
Harrows turned over on him. 
LS biel deat ae ie seater Near Hafford, Sask......... Crushed under wagon wheel. 
Brees... Aas» 8 Near Hafford, Sask......... Decapitated between plow and tractor. 
RATING aks acetoae teres Near Speers, Sask........... When his wagon dropped into rut, was thrown 
under wheels, fracturing skull. 
armor. ..ccbiete «teot Winniper: Bitees oe. do Struck by train. 
Bikener. tat. ase, Trossachs, Sask............- Dragged beneath harrows when horses ran away. 
Liana Tsy a ners Raa ie Near Kingston, Ont......... Drowned in river. 
Paatiet 2/30) Gee. Emerson District, Man...... Truck he was driving was struck by train, frac- 
turing skull. 
Truck farmer.......... Near Leamington, Ont...... Killed when his truck was struck by train. 
Farm hand...........- Near Okatoks, Alta......... Stricken with heart failure while ploughing. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Olds, Alta............. Severely burned while burning stubble. 
Marmer.kailit..sceNiee Near Morrin, Alta.......... Burned by explosion while lighting fire with 
kerosene. Died May 8. 
PaTINOVE. tktat & 56 cess Near Fredericton, N.B...... Gored by bull 
IP Sriner, saVe-. bots Near Egremont, Alta....... Poisoned by eating wild parsnips. 
Barmer ining. ocblagiiais.o oe Wie ie Ont. (Near Kilted by discharge of rifle when shooting a hawk. 
ingston). 
Farniers..20)n¢e f.s4. Near Fallbrook, Ont........ a while blasting rock out of holes for fence 
posts. 
Farm hand...........- Near Lloydminster, Sask... 
Thrown beneath wheels when his team bolted. 
Parmer sfsniscvien ewan Near Admiral, Sask........ ep nate by explosion from lighting fire with 
erosene. 
Parmer... 2820008270. Yellow Grass, Sask......... pene by explosion from lighting fire with 
: gasolene. 
Farmer’s wife........- Near Wadena, Sask......... Burned when clothing caught fire while dump- 
ing an apron full of chips into stove. 
Warmer: deste ntti. « Hden Optio 5 We. cae: deen. Fell from top of barn fracturing skull. 
PATI Olrs ciors ota ents ae Near Hussar, Alta.......... Killed by team of horses. 
Parmer ss ciid.svcdeee Near Alameda, Sask........ Fell into wheels of drill breaking his neck. 
ATMEL SS oe iseh ws Oete Near Brandon, Man......... Injured in abdomen when ploughing, team ran 
away. Died May 21. 
PArimeriea wa iee tic eer Gagetown JIN eBacsecse es ens Train struck his wagon when horse became 
frightened. 
PARTOT: co cyshore a \-sain Boks La Fléche, Sask.....,......- Kicked in abdomen by horse. Died May 22. 
HQMIMer en se oes es Near Pennant, Sask......... Thrown to ground when horses ran away 
Farmer:t.. Sinith. ere Near Morganston, Ont...... Troms from farm machine when horses took 
: right. 
Parmer. ot secon. Near Smoky Lake, Alta.... Premature explosion while blasting out stumps. 
Harmer. < secs i sores cts NeamGalt,Onte sinners sce: Injured when his team ran away. Died May 26. 
Warm er bce cit Near Tisdale, Sask. ....... Burned in fire that destroyed farm house. 
Housekeeper ......... 
HMarmier sc. apie Seitose Near Salvador, Sask........ Crushed under gang plow. 
Marmaypband. sen «ine 4 Near Watford, Ont.......... Roller passed over him when team bolted. 
Farmerithoc3.. hice Hermanville, P.E.I......... 
Injured while rounding up a hog for butcher. 
Farm labourer......... Near Digby, N.S........... Struck by car while walking to work. 
Farm foreman......... Near Lethbridge, Alta...... Kicked by horse, internal injuries. 
Farmer’s son.........- Near Clyde, Alta........... Thrown from dise harrow when horses ran away 
arm. bande wake Near Lethbridge, Alta...... Kicked by horse. 
BORING tsps: aes Mies ae Salem, Ont. iecet eres: os Crushed under roller when horses ran away. 


Near Wingham, Ont........ Burned by explosion from lighting fire with 


Farmer’s daughter.... 
kerosene. 


Farmer’s daughter. .. 


PAR WIOr a ate ok ae Marset; Quesie mies ce tow one's ra care wagon while crossing bridge and 
rowned. 

AMI OT y.nicdo2 ste oe os Near Yorkton, Sask........ Slipped off granary roof, falling on pitch fork, 
which punctured bowels. Died June 11. 

armvinand. sil elaine. Near Rouleau, Sask......... Fell beneath wheels of water tank wagon. 

PBEM OT cc cprepere Ae sae Near Grand Valley, Ont.... pines when his team bolted, throwing him to 
roadway. 

MM ETINODS, asec. <3 cherie so Near Cochrane, Alta........ Struck by lightning. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND 
StTocKRAIsSING—Con. 
Parmer ease coche ee Gleneviss Altacwccs recon. June 28 
Marmerirec :t6s% id. bist. hrums BMC ise BR seme 29 
Laacine— 
Mogrertirn: const danas: Near Kenora, Ont........... {about : 
pr. 
Mogern ce woe cee Adi corAmme. BuO s cfe 2 i% ke. se 3 
Wood splitter.......... Blocdel™  Ganeeccerts ee hs 4 
Pulpwood contractor...|Pottsville, Ont.............. ue 7 
LiOgreris - aac. doenenee Crows Nest Pass, B.C...... oh att 
Second loader......... IBowser,.B: Gstetlaegs cc s.e0 "ami Wi! 
Buecker as5 35 228.2 Bb: Port-Newille: BiGwicels. 28k. SON AD, 
Borgerst] tisct?. . geu: Deep BavisbeG nade esis <> see ae 
habourer..-..<<.<.:.. Cartwright Bay, B.C...... £6 
VOPPor tess on. ee ee Timberlands, BiGww.c.. .ci. April 17 
WOCSOR Me ae nee encase Nelsonels: Cua os sche hoe bout 
April 17 
Loever see aasckase. ooo Near Squamish, B.C........ as 
Labourer......<.+..... Maple Island P.O., Ont...... F mt9 
TWOerereer eco. | a: Restigouche Co., N.B....... Be 
Woodsman sot ania esi: Gloucester Co., N.B........ May 1 
Loge eres. tani. e238 derwistinlet. Bis. ek. Be se 2 
River @river. i. .00.+: Nezr Monteith, Ont......... sé 5 
Chokerman............ Valdez-Island, B:C.«.,...%5 . ss 8 
WOPCOr a ee ote co ete Spurfield, Altasiatie. 0... cs 9 
Koger. xisnhies tee Near Chicoutimi, Que....... 667 Maal 
OOKere tetas ee Near Chicoutimi, Que....... Ge eA! 
Logger... 4... sonerew Kwatna Inlet, B.C...:...... ey Me 
OLSCLT Te eee ts coe MUA SAND Ose Es. tt te | 
WGOSP CRS ate eats Gasp, Ques omens ek seer TTS 
LOgvera..). 0a. shaewe Pigeon Bay} Ontiiw2k. ks... “6 
WOSSCI a at Le Near:Hoyle,-Ontaliin...8.. re a a 
lay 
HBG Yee y ee ees hia \]Opeongo River, Ont......... sc 2S 
Logger. taste oni sia 
Headfallert.. otk 2 Englewood, Ont..:.......... May 31 
| Rays RN CR ee Nelsong Bi Ghat GincA.. oo: June 2 
Logger..... Prise sald atere ok Fort Smith, N.W.T......... < 5 
OEM OD ere err ae itt tt: Koch Siding, B:G08) - as: se 5 
Spikersescasoencet. te: Youbour B.C avy oe Se s 5 
Woremane gc. cscs er Puckasaw River, Ont....... “7 e3 
Drivers... eerie ae RardoJkwps;Onteieset +: <sh « ) eA8 
Labotrer 0 2... 202-2 Fraser River, B.C........... S25 
Log drivert.pucsases . 22 Near Rouyn, Que........... MS | 
osvaniver. saan 
Bogiariverssce ee. Buckingham, Que........... oe 28 
Oger nn. a Near Butedale, B.C......... 29 
FIsHING AND TRaPpPING— 
ELPA DOR ee cae | 
EDTAapUene cence sates Banguiért Ontiedeseto, «26 | April 9 
J ho) Spee ee 
APApDeL eee ee Near Pakenham, Ont....... OY 
HisherimMan’. «scacs «1 _|Near Nanaimo, B.C........ aa (a 
Misherman......- 1 sem: Nesrabigbyy NiS2cea. see Ue ae! 
Hishermant.os.5..o2cbl tt Sechelt. 3: Cea 6 22.2 Seat WO. 
Trappetves- s2.9s eee On Magnetewan River, Ont.|About 
PSEA DDG bree sais ats. . April 24 
Fisherman............ JOff Malignant Cove, N.S....| “ 26 
Historioanecenss0 see: WIMont read ee. eee teen Hepicle ee May 6 
Hishermanls..cccss 
PE PADDGE em ratte ce Byng Inlet, near Parry About 
MEGA Le Lret cieeiaheterae os Sound Onter cheer. muss May 9 
Trappers che sasovecl- bat Kabina near Hearst, Ont....| “ 9 
Hisherman. so: eta soot Near Louiseburg, N.S.......| “ 10 
Fisherman............\]Near Leamington, Ont...... “a 18 
Fishernian... 6.ec0068. » { 
Fisherman.......... .t|long Lake, Near Halifax....] “7 20 
Hichermanessoes Olle ans. NiO. cae cote soe (ee 29 
Rishermean cases Sate Off Vancouver Island, B.C. .|About 
June 1 
Hisherman’ ..cc...<- ; \ 
Fisherman............ Off La HavewNiS.o.ch.s..e be 4 
Fishermans: . .<o. 5.000: 
Pyshermanees.ccns sce Off Antigonish, N.S......... cm 718 








Age Cause of Fatality 
53 ceo under moving car when his horses took 
right. 
Sey oh Ay Crushed under car when it went over bank. 
Ane eres Tree fell on him, 
40 {hell from a boom of logs and drowned. 
30 |Shpped in stepping down from step of locomotive 
and was run over. 
Be Re AN Crushed by tractor when he fell underneath it. 
Died April 13. 
48 |Log skidded and rolled on him. 
24 |Spar tree broke crushing his body. 
49 |Sapling blew down and struck him, 
23 {Struck on head by block. 
27 |Slippedinto water while moving logs and drowned. 
82 |Injured in logging camp. Died April 19. 
64 |Struck by falling tree, fracturing his leg, died 
April 22. 
46 |Log fell on him and broke his neck. 
33 |Drowned. 
18 {Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. 
29 |Logs fell on him fracturing skull. 
26 |Crushed between two logs. 
17 | Drowned while working on log drive. 
23 |Struck by falling snag. 
23 |While rolling in logs, the pile gave way, crushing 
im, 
21 |Struck by log while dynamiting jam on river. 
80 |Burned when fire destroyed camp. 
27 |Boulder rolled down mountain and struck him. 
27 |\Tree fell on him, fracturing skull. 
Sek ep Drowned while engaged on log drive. 
25 |Drowned while working on log boom. 
aes TE Re Slipped between two logs and drowned. 
24 {|Drowned when their boat crashed on sunken 
30 rock in rapids. 
29 {Struck py side winder, breaking leg and back. 
tt pee Crushed against stump by alog. Died June 4. 
65 fhoad crushed between two logs while loading 
ogs. 
we Sms Pinned against stump by log, fracturing skull. 
60 |Struck on head by piece of rock from blast. 
69 | Drowned. 
20 |Drowned. 
59 |Fell from boom and drowned. 
ay: ee {| Drowned while engaged in breaking jam of logs. 
21 |¥Fellfrom log boom and drowned. 
45 | Killed in logging accident. 


were burned to death following the explosion. 
Third died April 13. 


see eco ee 


| On pouring gasolene on a dying fire in shack, they 


18 |His boat sank and he was drowned. 
50 |Canoe capsized. 
41 |While hauling in rakes, became entangled in 
hoisting. 
ees © ee Suffocated by gas fumes. 
£6Ss Rite Drowned. 
35 |Drowned when his boat capsized. 
ce Drowned when their boat capzised. 
2 
Scie Sonne Drowned. 
es ee Drowned. 
30 | Drowned. 
22 |Lost control of car and it plunged into water, 
24 drowned. 
25 |Drowned. 5 
=e Fell overboard from schooner and drowned. 
Ras te ec Swept overboard from boat during storm and 
drowned. 
23 (| Drowned when two heavy laden fish dories filled 
and sank. 
9 


20 'Drowned when his boat capsized in rough sea. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Minine, Non-FEerRovs 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Timberman........ } Kirkland Lake, Ont......... April 1 
Timberman........ 
IMEIN OR ey aformiceiers sake Rowyn Quersacnecaonee es roy 
EA OULOE.. ae eee Argonaut Mine, Ont......... 1 O17 
Prospector.......... } LePieh Manse: 250, ae: P| ol 
(Prospector % o.0 6. 
Wainer at ccs). caste Frood Mine, Ont............ 28 
ELOlper sey tacks. Sot TrauyBIC ns Ses faceae R25 
Chute blaster........ Hovicki@Onteeae means ee. 7 326 
Drill helpers cmt South Porcupine, Ont........ ss) 20 
Machine runner...... South Porcupine, Ont....... May 3 
Prospectorsy.2. oes Near Rouyon, Que.......... a 5 
Timberman........ } GalettatOnt ars) )...22. és 8 
Pim bermian\.. ... <1 
MSckimanweaan eek. MimiiinasyOntwees ss cae ee ec) Vig 
Tramway lineman...|Premier, B.Griwme, |... cS eee 
Motormanveneonie. fas Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Soe 25 
Prospector. ........++ } Lac du Bonnet, Man......... 1926 
Labourertoceiw eee 
Miner ....<. 2o.ath entice Kirkland Lake, Ont......... June 5 
Miner io) eu cick cee Prince Rupert, mere}, oe: ss 5 
Machine helper...... Ostrom Gold Mines, Ont....| “ 16 
Motorman........... Timmins Onere2 locas «Fb #18 
Feederman.......... Allenby.;BiC pares: ae eu! 
Minerd). S206 RASS MathesonfOnt.. 85! ..45 7 B27 
Engineer........... <i Narrow Lake, Man........|About 
Manager...........- June 29 
Coal Mining:— 
Maner AHO. Bek Ra Christmas Island, N.S...... April 10 
Machine runner...... Sydney Mines, N.S.,....... £6 
Tracklayer?.).0a4 2. Hermie Bi Cae Cee ess a2 6418 
Minetic sc ecce acute Drumheller, Alta........... 5 Te o4 
Minert) Rat Brae. Glace Bay, N.S Pea. eo) 825 
Miner SiG h....cnek a. Ree Mountain Park, Alta........ Sc) 526 
Maneci et. Ss. O84... 2 Near Entwistle, Alta.. .-| May 38 
Check weighman Drumheller, Alta........... ef 14 
Maniers. EL BORN. See Coleman, ‘Alta.............. (S16 
Mined: occa atest Gebe Nanaimo; -BiGirigien.. ee: cers 
WOT VERE Cocco ue Lethbridge BO.) She ee June 12 
MINED 526 o2ajs oO Sydney Mines, N.S......... <<) a9 
Minert,.of: acnn. 25.2 Poot=balls Alta th... Be aI 
Minor? Ac uics sects Glace:Bay; INGSiic.as eee <n - aE | BAe 
Miner ¢.5 5.00 eae WarterfordssNeSeiten. 2: ..05. ae ft 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing, N.€.8..— 
Miner.) F. Were Black Lake, Que............ June 4 
MINOT SoCs deeds see Halxland? B:Cipik os wee. i 22 
Structural Materials:— 
eamMster lives. ee PorteArsHircOnteeees tease. April 6 
Ha bOurerseeee. ci/ne St. Marc des Carriéres, Que..| June 19 
Drillers seceece eek: Montreal) Qudorieece. cep o. eS Des 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco:— 
ire le mill opera- 
Be ES Hawarden, Sask............| April 18 
Oiler fe oe Sicha Port Colborne, Ont......... ce 
Textiles and Clothing:— 
aulor oes. .20 eee MOrontowOnt ree. bens oo About 
May 1 
WD V.OL centewrstiteisise cee Toronto, OnteeeGin......>. June 13 
Rubber Products:— 
Pabourer wt eect Toronto; Ontoccmess..3625% - d 9 






















Age 


re 


Cr ry 


46 
50 


74 
36 


18 


Cause of Fatality 


Scaffold broke and they fell to bottom of winze. 


Struck by handle of a crane, fracturing skull. 
Died April 15. 

Rock rolled over him. 

Killed in aeroplane crash. 


Crushed between skip and timbers of shaft. 

Was electrocuted when investigating grounding 
of current in lead smoke treater plant. 

Crushed under rock loosened by unexpected 
explosion. 

Jammed between car and wall of cross ue 

Silicosis about Aug. 22, 1926, Died May 3, 1928. 

Died from exposure. 

Buried in rock slide in mine. 


Crushed in cage. 

Struck by bucket knocking him off tower. 
Crushed between ore chute and ore car. 
Drowned when canoe capsized in squall. 


Felldownshaft when hoisting bucket over-turned. 

Fell and crushed between ore bucket and trestle. 

ixplosion caused by drilling into a missed hole. 

Car a off track, throwing him and crushing his 
ribs. 

Fell into a machine while fixing light. 

Stepped into hot water and scaledd. 


Drowned when canoe capsized. 


Struck on head by fall of stone. 
Killed by a fall of stone. 


Injured by fall while carrying mine ties, Died 
May 16. 

Struck on head by descending bucket. 

peas ed and fell fracturing skull. Died April 27. 

Asphyxiated by gas. 


Injured in head and arm while riding on locomo- 
tive. 

Struck by train. 

Cap rock fell on him, 

Rock fell on him, 

Kicked by horse, internal injuries. 

Crushed by fall of stone. 

Struck by piece of timber, fractured skull. 

Injured while working in mine pit. 

Mangled in machiprery. 


Crushed by falling rock. 
Fell 20 feet on to rocks below. 


- {Buried under a fall of gravel. 


Dey when bridge collapsed beneath his 
orr 


Prackire dynamite explosion in quarry. 


Caught in engine belt and broke his neck. 
While oiling machinery his arm was caught and 
severed. Died April 25, 


Pricked finger with needle, causing blood poison- 
ing. Died May 6. 


Liquid ammonia passed over him, injuring eyes 
and lungs. 


Burned when gasolene caught fire. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Saw and planing mill 
products:— 
Labourer............ C@hemainus) BiG vases... a. Aprl@ 16 Mae, 2522: cupped a platform imto water under plant, 
rowned. 
Labourer...) 100A. to DorchestermNi By UE ..Ue. About 
April 25 40 |Injured while helping to dismantle portable mill, 
Died May 23. 
Labourer, :hie.), 9o7. South Vancouver, B.C...... BU eT aha: 2.1 (Ma ee Piece of lumber struck him, piercing his lung, 
ibabourerw!, Pe Vancouver Bi. ri ao, eh: ns 5 45 |Fell 15 feet from platform. Died May 11. 
Tabourer:.).... santos Aylesford iNyS ee lie. &e. 4 S15 24 |While adjusting belt clothing became entangled, 
fractured skull. 
Millwrights: o3 docu. The Pasian ee. oa; Sih 20 63 {Struck in stomach by piece of lumber. 
Saw operator........ CalgarvevAltan et Bim}, o. er 30) 25 {Slipped and fell on circular saw while operating 
same, 
Labourers. iia ax Squamish BiG nat)... JUNG) PR Me Rowe: Fell from launch into water and drowned. 
Saw operator........ Near Tisdale, Sask......... About 
June 14 24 {Fell on saw when clothes got caught. 
Reamstersnwrvewt Me. Caleany sMltash ee tes. o. 14 21 {Thrown under wheels of wagon when team ran 
f away; fractured skull. 
Wabourer oes thane Cache Bay “Ont tee. ca. <2. ASE MA Lg SCN SF Reese Fell into chute, dropped 18 feet. 
Ass’t millwright.....|Oromocto, N.By............ oy 28 21 |Caught in shaft. Died July 1. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products—— 
Carpenter. 2.06.00: Gatinest;@ue Pea. ones April 1 56 |Electrocuted by current from power transmission 
line. Died April 27. 
Back tender......... Three Rivers, Que.......... April 28 28 | Caught in machine and thrown to concrete floor, 
Died April 30. 
labourers... hits Hull} Queneau et). . Se May 8 62 |Suddenly fell unconscious while at work. 
Pulpreutterss2nee. : ; S 
Pulprenttertes: sot. Near Iroquois Falls, Ont Oe Ue se. crops. Drowned when canoe capsized in swollen river. 
Pulpeuttér......... ss 
Bilectrictaney wia. oc. Gatineau, Que? 08.19,71...3.-. June 11 48 |Electrocuted while employed in switch room. 
Mallwrightc;... 022%. Burt word ine Ont... Ub... 18 54 |Slipped into conveying gear, crushing toes, 
infection. 
Worker in carton 
works, 7 J7aeeese /|Hdmonton Altace. i. 68 ek 29 17 |Head and body crushed when caught in mach- 
inery. 
Printing and publish- 
ing: 
Messenger........... Montreal, Que.....05......05 April 16 15 |Stepped into elevator shaft, fell, fracturing skull, 
Tron, Steel and Products: 
BD OULEL err ta cic. RorontorOnte! Hite 1... Med Dipl Sere donc Killed by poisonous liquid fumes. 
Labourer ih. fs... Brockville; Ont.irei0 it... 8: SORE OY. 74 |Bruised arm, infection, 
Labourers % . POR Ad: Sackvilles NBA. |). 28 Ny OHH 60 |Clothing caught in shaft when cleaning windows 
in machine shop. ; 
Bench hand with 
car factory........ Oshawa, Ont......0)0....64. May 4 48 | Received cut in hand, developed blood poisoning. 
Died May 23. 
Labourer with stove 
and furnace manu- : 
facturetsers ee foo ys Preston) Ontuen Me otc ck: i 60 pera aa car of steel fell and fractured 
skull. 
Table operator.......| North Vancouver, B.C......| 9 65 |Finger caught between cable and rim of stationery 
sheaf, infection. Died May 28. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts: 
Labourer... ....d/002.)2. Arviday Qu. 29, HARUEY. 1%. June 8 20 |Arm severed when caught in machinery. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: ’ : 
atbOuner?! << eee. PSO Ot. oi cease ne ae April 30 37 |Fell into stone crusher. 
Acetylene welder....|Rosevale, N.B.............. May 29 27 - | Killed by explosion of acetylene welding machine, 
Labourer. 352. 2.0 Lake GieladFOnt.s. 48. ees .s28s June 23 21. |Suffocated in a drying bin. 
Wabourerseie sh. Asbestos,;Que;satk .... EN cae ay See piease™ by two pieces of wood while loading a 
truck, 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— ’ ; 7 
Employee (Carbo- {Falls View, Ont............. Ape? tT sch se. Caught in machinery, fracturing leg. 
rundum plant). 
Employee (Alxali |Amherstburg, Ont.......... June 11 36 - |Crushed: by crane. 
plant). 
Miscellaneous Products ’ er 
Labourer.ec% s/h. Grenviller Quem... 28)... May 8 18 {Legs cut off while working in plant. 
Installer st y.67 t: St. Catharines, Ont..........] “ ; 16 60 |Dropped dead while installing machinery. 
Laboweraw. i, Se Mhursoy Quer. 8) 22 AS oe 25 ee fet freight car, fracturing his neck. Died 
ay 24. 
Diesterna erste: coxa Montreal, Que.......... wot SaaS 43 |Electrocuted while testing high voltage cable 
wire. 
Electrician. eo 405: Montreal, Que........6...053 June 14 40 |Touched live wire in wireless telegraphy machine 


and was electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
































a 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures 

AA DOUTED eisai sash Niagara Falls, Ont...... 
Contractor........++ Cedar Cottage, B.C......... 
Tis bOurer.. ores Montreal, Que.......... 
Gar ponterecs...0 eeu: Montreal, Que.........- 
Installer cc «cick «5 cin Toronto; Ont..%.c% sea: 
Ai ADOURCE. Anat ck SPOLORCO WONG sam lorie 
MiG DOULEEs.caie ese an ec Fiull, Quen. scones ses = 
Riv rere... 4k deci Kapuskasing, Ont...... 
TA DOULeLs eases Fort William, Ont........... 
Pabourerine. cus ssi West Fort, Ont....:%... 
Wa bourer-sessc.-- 576 \ Port Arthur, Ont....... 
Wpabourelecac cme ee } 
Barnbuilder........- Puslinch, Ont.......... 
Bricklayer........-- St. Ludger, Que........ 
Maboureriecascs.- s\-- AB Yet at rete tae I Oe 


Pile driver 


pte ka Bu ce 10 [eco pay) ee SR Rt Ge | ee RO Nyce i 1 SRE 


Garpentel.eccisicaee Sudbuny,,Ontass-eeeu 
WontractOlace: «8c New Westminster, B.C...... 
Warnpenteracceroneer Montreal, Que........-- 
MADOULEES<s «ic cieainiess = Montreal, Que........-. 
Carpenter........--: Hamilton) Ontcctonien 
AWABGUECE sss. See a Hamilton; Ont. .;. . <<. 
MA DOULCE cae. se tees Port Arthur, Ont....... 


Jronworker with York Mills, Ont 


Steel Contractors. 


ee 


Paintelssevecs st. cree’ St. Catharines, Ont.... 
IMechaniGrenunesce \ Toronto, Onbedie-s0- sr 
Mechanic.........-- 
Railway— 

Tima Kea alee chee ce Prince George, B.C.... 
Mya bOuUreb.accle cied« le: The Pas, Many te <ncsdests =» aot 
MankmManware aca aies Fir Mountain, Sask..... 
Pabourersesssasanss \ Near Ashmont, Alta.. 
WADOULCT as echas ecco 
TT BAINSLOD. fos wisiarsusadinel= Mile 76, James 

sion, T N. 


Highway and Bridge— 


Labourer Near Woodstock, N.B 


er 


IPAinter ey. scitiesies =e Montreal, Que......... 

Carpenteta., one-car: Toronto sOneu sitesi 
Miscellaneous— 

leRecee cena see Welland, Ont.c-.cne. = 

TA DOULCE ken ee ieb ee Chute-a-Caron, Que... 

AbGUrers-e ties oss soc Welland, Ont.......... 


Structural Steel wor-|Near Point du Bois, Man... 


er. 
Miner with contrac-|Hamilton, Ont........ 
tors. 
Brakeman..........- Near Allenburg, Ont.. 
TaAboure?.-tene asset Gravenhurst, Ont..... 
iaboure?aawc. se. oe Regina, Sask.......... 
Electrician.......... Paugan Falls, Que..... 
WaboOurer- 26... ssc Montreal, Que......... 
Wabourers.<..0.s-500 Toronto, Ont.......... 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuric UtiLitigs— 
Steam Railways— 
Brakeman.........«- Windsor, Ont.......-- 


Baggageman........ 


Express messenger.. Drummondville, Que 


nemectsacadse sk vee 

Brakeman..........- Near Sault Ste-Marie, Ont. 
Bingineer.. s0is aed ect Near Bradford, Ont......... 
Labourer.......+0¢ (St. Clet, Que.......seeeeeres 
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Cause of Fatality 
































Ng a 


Struck by scoop of steam shovel. 


Fell from scaffold. Died April 19. 
Struck on head by load of cement in elevator 


sere 


adder gave way. 
While installing elevator fell to bottom of shaft. 


seer 
eee 
seer 


Fell 25 feet at barn raisin 
tation of arm and gangrene 
May 31. 

Drowned 


when car skidded off road into river. 


Fell from scaffold, fracturing skull. 
Crushed during pile driving operations. 
Bruised knee, infection. 

Tell from house. Died June 11. 

ell from scaffold 
Fell down hoist shaft, fracturing skull. 
Fell from ladder, injuring head. 
Buried by cave in while engage 


work. 
Expired while at work. 
Fell 90 feet. 


Fell from ladder. 
Crushed by ash hopper which fell when chain 
broke as it was being installed. 


eer eeeeees 


= 


d in excavation 


S00 6s 
renee ena Me, Bees) a Bree eve, Te 
et RA Pk he PS p Rape reta: & 248 ees 
seen 


seers 


Died April 11. 


Axe slipped and hit him on knee. 
frac- 


Struck by rock from blasting operations, 
turing skull. 

Crushed beneath water tank which overturned 

when team ran away. 

Injured when hand car on which thay were 
returning from work collided with car ahead 
which jumped the rails. One died June 12, 
one died June 13. 

Struck oy lightning. 


Struck by car while working on road. Died 


aie es eh SemOULye TOI be o.0 2 eBay e's 


Fell 80 feet from viaduct. 


eeeeee 


Slipped into gears of a suction dredge. 
Buried by an avalanche of sand. 
Buried by cave-in of bank while engaged on 
construction of canal siphon. 


Fell from bridge and drowned. 


eeeees 
Pa 


Caught by cave-in while at work on sewer. 


Re cetetet | fl RO Pe eiere seis se 


Struck by train of dump cars while setting 
switch. 

Buried when trench caved in. 

Crushed beneath telephone poles when 

rolled from flat car. 

Fell from ladder. 

Buried by cave-in of ditch. 

Fell from viaduct. 


Mawcmiot  ~ —° | Set» Mbjem eves ee 


they 


er eeee 


aeeeee 
eeeeee 


Fell between cars. 
{|Killed in train wreck caused by washout. 


Third died April 12., 
When setting a brake he fell under the wheels. 
Killed when train left the rails owing to wash- 


eevoee 


Pre ee Ce 


out. 
20 ‘Struck by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


Tc a, a, [i 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriiries-Con, 


Steam Railways—Con. 
Watchman’ +1000: Near Campbellton, N.B.... 


@arrepairer......... Montreal: Ques sr. hessrate sar, 


engineers. Uae 
iremant.s.ccc. sete Near Smith’s Falls, Ont.... 
Brakemaniw...s cc. 
Car inspector........ HamiltonVOnt.t..00 eal. O 
Section foreman..... Babyan Alta. «een ne t.. o 
Brakemant’>..2. 222.4. Near Calgary, Alta......... 
Section labourer..... Windham Centre, Ont....... 
Section labourer..... Glenevis, Alta 2957.20 ...5. 
Conductor........... @olfax#Sasktt SF OGal 
abourerte:. 08 . J: Pransconas Mants..ce sah. 
Watchman........... Thompson Sd.; B.C:........ 
Extra gangman...... BalakO nt ee eee ee 
Hineineet onc oss. cons Haniiltons Ontelere © wok... 
Sectionman.......... Thompson Sd., B.C......... 
Eingineers .osie. eo. ek Sudbury, Cartier Sd., Ont.. 
Car repairman....... Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Wardinans.c..44.ne). HOLierie Ont aa es. 
WA DOULERS naar sim sath Montreal @Quetienr ss aw. 
Canhelpersnen. ceo: Winnipeg; Manta Se he. 
Timber inspector....|North Vancouver, B.C...... 
labourers ances A.C. & H.B. Ry., mile 205. 
Express Co. Em- 

Dioyeewees) ase Montreal#Que Wy ek 

Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 

Tinemanyes 2h: Se Three Rivers, Que.......... 
Motorman........... Wictoria >. ©mr ee ere i. . 
Habourers..00 ets Halifax NGS. Bie PAL. 
Dispatchers? a) 2, Montréal sQue: eee hh. 


Street car conductor|Toronto, Ont................ 


Water Trans portation— 


Seaman eyes) 2), } Three days out from St. 
Seaman Seo" & John, N.B. 
Patrol longshoreman|Vancouver, B.C............. 
Longshoreman....... Rort-Aibernn, B-Cay 4k. 
Deckhand........... Near St.John, NBs... 66.. 
Millwright........:..}/Owen Sound, Ont........... 
Chief engineer....... Near Father Point, Que..... 
Captains Nee. bnighshBay Bie wee 6 
Deck hands... 7000: Near Cornwall, Ont......... 
Iaibourer’s. ate .). 2 Montres #Queks See. .e 
Hiremanseees eee Bort Arthur, Onteeer on. ok 
Ferry engineer.......|Toronto Island, Ont......... 
Mabourersee eon nae Burrarduiniet. 6.070. 8 
Guideren | o ree Riceduaice Out eee etre 
Mabourersene.w aot Port William Ont 22.4 ..5 
Herryiman, + )..606 ce Near Kamloops, B.C....... 
ingineerss: eee anes Near Bic? Quer sees! 48 She 
Weckhand sae Athabasca River, Alta...... 
Sweeper with Tow- 

AND COssmaccac ee Sault! Rapids, Que..2.5..:... 

Air Transportation— 

Hot. uses & OP Winnipeg, Man.............. 

EAGt res ee ws Rodmorden,;Onts.. sscnte ae 


Local Transportation— 


Meamstersse cock cae Winnipeg, Man....... ett arts 
eanastersste steer as Montreal Que niseccs acon sine 
Truck drivers: ... 0. Revelstoke, 1B (Css ...%; .. 
Truck driver........ Vancouver, B.Ci.....56..65: 


Cause of Fatality 





Collision of two trains, due to blinding snow 
storm, knocked car over embankment. 

While tightening belts beneath a car, a shunting 
ear backed into train, throwing him beneath 
wheels. 

Fell from engine while repairing whistle. 

a = wreck when train was derailed by fall 
of rock. 


Run over by cars while coupling air hose. 


Behe ene Struck by train while crossing tracks in car. 


Collision of two trains. 

Struck by train. 

Slipped and fell off motor car. 

Died while at work. 

Died while at work. 

Velocipede struck by train. 

Struck by train while riding on hand car. 

Slipped and struck foot against pipe, infection. 

Hand ear struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed between shunting train and a box car. 

Fell from car and was run over. 

Rarer head against heavy metal, fracturing 
skull. 

While stepping off moving coaches, stumbled and 
struck his head, causing embolus. Died July 5. 

Driving company auto which crashed into fence. 

Pinned beneath tie when boom broke while 
hoisting ties on car. 


Crushed between elevator shaft and car. 


Pole on which he was working loosened and fell 
on him, fracturing skull. 

Crushed between bumpers when two street cars 
collided. 

Strained stomach while lifting. 


Cerebral congestion while operating semaphore 
at switch in signal tower. 
Fell and decapitated beneath wheels of car. 


Crushed to death when steamer struck an ice- 
erg. 

Barrel slipped and fell on his chest. 

Fell from ship between ship and dock. Died 
April 14. 

Slipped and fell overboard and was drowned. 

Tell 39 feet from scoop for unloading grain boats. 

Fell into cross-bunker hold. 

re that were being unloaded rolled and crushed 
nim. 

Fell into canal and drowned. 


Run over by shunting train, necessitating ampu- 
tation of both legs. 

Scalded when boiler plug blew out. 

Dropped dead. 

Fell from log boom and drowned. 

Fell cut of motor launch and drowned. 

Fell into hold of boat, fracturing skuil. 

Drowned when ferry boat struck an obstruction 
and capsized. ; 

Fell overboard from vessel and drowned. 

Drowned. 


Drowned. 


Killed when his aeroplane crashed. 
Machine fell 3,000 feet. 


Fell off wagon when piling wood. 

Fell from seat of wagon and dragged by fright- 
ened horse. Died May 2. 

Drowned when truck he was driving plunged 
over trestle. 

Injured when his truck was struck by street car, 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urinittes-Con. 
Local Transportation— 
Con. 
Contractor.......... London: Onten eee June; 2 
Truckelriver....,..0. - Near Ruscomb, Ont........ ss 4 
"PAXT GLIVCT rs. cers 2s ‘Loronto..Onteecaewime sone “aie Git 
Storage— 
Ta bourer son ties Caleary.cAltapecct Wis fivie deel April 16 
Electricity and Gas— ; 
OPCrAtOL sack weer ade Harnilton Ont. aero .| April 6 
Patrol man with 
Pilectrie Co...28.... Near Oakville, Ont......... May 1 
Power plant operator|Port Arthur, Ont............ f° 9 
Dam attendant...... Kenogami, Ont. d.ecestetcs. 9 
ainenyan cee eee. a. Woodstock,, NiBay 026%). 4: Te 
ninemnan sock e se Carleton Co..INte dante. a pcm 8? | 
1 bin Qesae evil semen ene ee Hawkesbury, Ont........... <b 26 
Hlectrician.:........ Montreal, Quie.nwatunmeek . td ating 8 
Telegraphs -and Tele- 
phones— ; 
Electrician.......... Fenelon Falls, Ont.......... ae 2 
TANGMARY corona. St. Joseph de Beauce, Que.| “ 8 
TAMOMANS 2, Seah esc Terrebonne, Que........ ey dg eG 
TA DOUTET sch c Gi Near Grimsby, Ont...00)1. June 11 
TRADE— 
W holesale— 
Oilidealerss 2-22 2.5 St. Catharines, Ont......... May 9 
Office manager...... Fort William, Ont........... < $6 
Eiabourer.;.c: s.t.« UiVactorigaio. Comes se cen. bet in a! 3 
Wa Ourer: toes cose oe if 
Retail— 
Delivery man....... Montreal’, Qua... sy aiocti..-- April 12 
Merchantaccscerwss +: Near Halifax Harbour, N.S.j| “ .j21 
Olerioee teeta sce ke Pentictons Cn tnites. bc... May: 2 
Peddler.) Seis ico hae Toronto,Ontsa Pench actits -:.; So Oe 
U thahd Ro dhe b>) dea Near Norway House, Man..| “ 26 
BVETUIESIV AT ar ctete so ons Sexsmith, Au tare. see about 
ay 27 
Baccher cece ses aes Ottawa: (Ontio oesaas tenis: June 7 
TOR OGUICL: vic sesice eae Portage La Prairie, Man....| “ 25 
Casier et dace. cst Montreal One: ..-.8ctua. 3 nice 215) 
SERy1cE— 
Public Adminisiration— 
LAD OUTED cc bicest see 2 Montreal, Quen aaptkes +. 1 April 11 
WAMICOL cy eid evec taskur Vancouver .palenss secu 4) of pie Oe: 
PoOlicenaan: va. onda Peterboro, Ont May 3 
Labourer: .0203 ta Haliburton, Ont 5 4 
Pipelayer. 0... Bort ArtaursOne. eames... iar ff: 
Uap OUnet waccee coer aes On Emsdale, Sprucedale 
Rd. OR tea eee ae 22 
Teamsters; . aeeuenstot Middlesex Co:,, Ontij cami ..< me 122 
Hiremane ee escue oe Westmoreland, N.B.........| “ 28 
(Survey party).... 
member of party (1) 
member of party (2)'|Near Iroquois Falls, Ont....} “ 24 
member of party (3) 
member of party (4) } 
Fireman, wits dias 2, Vancouver: bs. Css deed: «- June 19 
Labourer caster caer Welland, Ont... peut. 6 oe 128 
Waaubenc sen ken ae Hamilton, Ont.cccmerees se. iS ag 29 
Recreational: 
Caretaker with The- 
atricaliCo. nee Toronto sOnt.. peoteaton se. April 27 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning: 
Clothes cleaner...... Vancouver) bie epeeee y60- May 7 
Custom and repair: 
Car repairer... .... « Bieseker, Aliant tue... 4+. - June 20 
Porsnal and domestic: ; 
. Hotel porter.:,.s5.. Chatham Ont June 7 


Poe eee eer eeroee 


Age 


ed 


CC a ee iy 








Cause of Fatality 


Buried by cave-in in sand pit. 
Truck hit by train. 
Injured when his car collided with street car. 


While adjusting brakes fell from box car and was 
run over. 


Clothing caught fire from flash while locating 
power trouble. Died April 7 


Killed when truck he was driving was struck by 
train. 

While dumping oil from circuit breaker tanks, 
touched rod of tank and was electrocuted. 

Drowned from canoe. 

Injured in fall from pole. Died May 21. 

Pole broke and fell with him, fractured jaw 
embolism. 

Electrocuted while connecting water pipe on 
transformer. 

Burned by explosion of transformer while throw- 
ing on circuit switch. Died June 5. 


Telegraph pole fell on him. 

Cross-beam on telephone pole snapped and fell on 
his head. 

Received electric shock and thrown from pole. 

Car struck by truck. 


Overcome by carbon monoxide gas in garage. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by pieces of steel when cogwheel shat- 
tered by heavy strain. 


Street car collided with wagon he was driving. 

Schooner on which he was sailing capsized in 
squall and he was drowned. 

Fell from ladder. 

His wagon upset and fractured his spine. 
May 14. 

Bieceed when canoe capsized in squall. 


Died 


His wagon upset on him, breaking his neck, died 
day after. 

Killed when his motorcycle collided with an 
auto. 

Pinned beneath threshing machine separator 
while unloading it from flat car. 

Burned by explosion of gasolene tank. 


Killed when truck on which he was riding over- 
turned. 

Fell down elevator shaft. Died April 30.. 

Shot in liquor raid. 

Cut thumb-on glass, infection. 

Injured by cave-in of sewer. Died May 22. 


Struck by motor car. 


Thrown off wagon by runaway team. 
Fell on tree broken back. 


Drowned when canoe capsized in swollen river. 


Fell from hose wagon striking head on pavement. 

Explosion. 

Wrenched shoulder when horse started while 
loading material on wagon. 


Fell down steps leading from stage. 
Burned by explosion of cleaning fluid. Died 


May 13. 


Asphyxiated by carbon monoxide gas while 
working in garage. 


Fell from fourth-story window, fracturing skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1927 


SSS re ae a a ee eee 
————oSS SS SSS SS Se 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Logaina— 
Weawster sens os cs: Cranbrook, B:Cs.:--....«..\eee 24 
Minina, Non-Frrrovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal Mining: 
Mintersa ecto dott: Springhill SN :Sean cesses. oe Dec. 27 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structure: 
Carpentért.dk... 28 Rouyn District, Que........ about 
ctw 1 
Miscellaneous: 
Carpenters. fo... 22 Hornby Island, B.C Sept. 29 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmitres— 
Steam railways: 
abourery. o,f he London Ont sc. ee Aug. 10 
Pumipnitanis. 3.0. 8: WnakajOnt<. «eae. sar about 
Sept. 18 


EES a 


Ce oo 


[6 © W188) 62 6 © 


Cause of Fatality 





ee struck sliver in end of log. Died Jan. 21, 
1928. 


Fell, striking back on rail. Died Jan. 31, 1928. 


Ran a splinter into hand causing blood poisoning. 
Died Feb. 3, 1928. 


Fell from wharf to float below. Died Jan. 9, 


aoe 


Leg crushed by wheel. Infection. 


Drowned. 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1928 


AGRICULTURE— 
ATMEDWW ois. ssc k Ee Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que.| Mar 
Loaging— 
Woodsman... ... 5/64 Gloucester:Go,.NGB cuss os Jan. 
Woodsman.......... Westmoreland Co., N.B.....| Feb 
Woodsman.......... Restigouche Co., vo Feb. 
Second faller........./{Camelcon Harbour, B. C....| Mar 
Buckeri ans ss... ae Hardwicke Island, B. Or iiedy Mar 







Mintne, Non-Frrrous 
SMELTING AND QuUAR- 
RYING— 


Metalliferous mining— 
Mn ery 14 a: 5. hae ERIS ON teat <n . . {about 
Jan. 
Coal Mining: 
Winer: 1480 4... .. hae Carbone Altar sat o ot «sp Feb. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structure: 
Plumber ake .s|vezinat Sask vaio, 4 eee Jan 
Miscellaneous— 
Wabourerk sees. ee Valley field, Que............ Mar 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuc Uriiriss— 
Steam railways— 
‘Erackiman Ate. "0. longwoods Ontse. see te Jan. 
Conductor! ss. Toronto cOntircyaiek . esus; about 
Mar 
Storage: 
Wea Ouray torre ci ORV ISAS maaan ey ors Mar 
Grain buyer......... Bungiey sakes messseaener kat | Mar 
Electricity and gas: 
Electrician fe sorters Sor: GtandsMorkssB.G.22 5. 5 ne 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
ER OOULO ster eee Saskatoon, Sask 7770... 0-.. Jan. 
SreRVICE— 


Public Administration: 
Powderman for 


Personal and domestic: 
Elevator es at 
City Mission... 





Mar 


16 


27 


16 


77 


42 


69 


Slipped on ice, fracturing leg. Died May 18. 


Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. 

Log rolled on him, 

Struck by rock from blast. 

Struck by snag on head and shoulders, : 

Log from yarder slid down and knocked him 
against posts of donkey sled. 


Silicosis. 


Injured back while at work at miue. Died 


June 22. 


-|Cut finger, blood poisoning. 


Struck by flying rock, following dynamite blast 
while engaged on dredging operation. 


Crushed toe, infection. 
Cut leg, infection. 
Body mangled when caught in conveyer belt and 


tripper. 
Clothing caught in elevator shaft. 


Pole on which he was working broke and he fell 
to ground. Died Mar, 28. 


Run over by train, legs crushed. 


Struck by rock from blast. Died Mar. 26. 


Fell down elevator shaft. Died Mar. 31. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1928 


bees accompanying tables supplied by the 

Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration to Canada during the three months 
ended June 30, 1928, with some comparative 
figures for the corresponding period in 1927. 
Out of a total of 70,927 immigrants 23,695 or 
34 per cent were British, 9,343 or 13 per cent 
were from the United States, and 37,889 or 
53 per cent from other countries. This record 
compares with a total of 77,434 immigrants 
during the corresponding period of 1927, of 
whom 27,483 or 35 per cent were British, 7,663 
or 10 per cent were from the United States, 
and 42,288 or 55 per cent from other countries. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE THREE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30rn, 1928, 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE CORRESPOND- 
ING MONTHS OF 1927. 








Fiscal Year 1927-28 



































—— From Other 
British U.S.A. | Countries Totals 
Aprilk. .xotiond 11, 803 2,518 21,120 35,441 
Mia vB R xe ere 8,408 2,503 13,030 23,941 
Pitre Se See crer inede 2,642 8,138 18,052 
Totals..... 27,483 7, 663 42,288 77,434 
eel 
Fiscal Year 1928-29 
— From Other 
British U.S.A. | Countries Totals 
Aprilich odcense: 9, 680 2,927 14,376 26, 983 
May 25 eo ocieatae 7,195 3,096 13,350 23, 641 
June 6, 820 3,320 10, 163 20,303 
Totalatea: 23, 695 9,343 37, 889 70, 927 





STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 301m, 1928. 














British Natural- 
Canadian subjects ized 
— born with Canadians| Totals 
citizens Canadian with 
domicile domicile 
April 2,915 278 120 Bystaa fe 
MSN sce. 3,476 224 133 3, 833 
June 3,207 240 79 3,526 
Totals... 9,598 742 332 10, 672 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE THREE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30rn, 1928, 
ea ae SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINA- 














Pes Totals 
Sex— 
Adult maless rer eee. 43,137 
Nodultiiomales.a, 2. 602 ces 14,950 
Children under eighteen... 12,840 
70,927 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
gloss eR Ot ae See 36, 133 
Fomales is. sees areas 3,068 
@hildrens 2 ae, 7,099 
Labouring class— 
Males. 5 ., Stier ctere 1,998 
Females eter. oe aees 360 
Children tae eee 562 
Mechanics— 
Males i st2.5 soieem eee , «2,473 
Females skate east 651 
Childreni eels. ae 457 
Trading class— 
Males. oe vein eer 1,330 
Hemalesmenccarcctnrears 559 
Children.t3eseoeiene 302 
Mining class— 
alegre Perr a Sete 261 
Femalest) te-scece uae: 35 
Childrend7e=. 328 scree 54 
Female domestic servants 6,406 
Other classes— 
Mia los. Festi. eee aise 942 
Females. Stee. eet ee 3,871 
Childrent. see 4,366 
Destination— 
Noval Scotia... ce. eo deen. 665 
New Brunswick........... 1, 216 
Prince Edward Island..... 41 
Quebec roses araile 6, 750 
Ontaniows sain eae ees 17,417 
Mianitobasos oc. ects ceil 28,346 
Saskatchewall.... 2.5%. <.-- 6, 404 
Al bertasic tometis sone aes 6, 734 
British Columbia 3,333 
Yukon Territory 16 
Northwest Territories..... 1 
Nobtgiveniisstcascss testes [eee crea aar 4 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30r7u, 1928. : 


British— 
Pghislise? nx Sreereesten ote tc ees 11,643 
TPH SF 8s 6 acc olcuriue:als/elacehetaets ag Boteexele eve wie iea earivisaeele 4,48 
SoG tolir cg oer ee Ee er Se ee amet: 6,428 
Wrelshichssasrctiacterel sis ee IIIs oo are snermclerets 1,137 

Total: aon eo oc ee Shae 0's ae eee 23, 695 

Preferred countries— 
Bol@iais ora sainsu ms ecco cers mane Tes ee snes 658 
Danish ere ee cece t ee re sian cusreroieisisieisis 1,817 
DUE CRs reat ieee elect tensiene iciecsierels ley siacetera 849 
Pinnisliccssicctace ci enae 2 ies wteeeedetea sie oe oe aor 1,201 
PPrOniGlin. sate ren te on ode arate ae a) Sle tar oben eseoTeat Le 272 
Clerindame nn oe ee tele cree eel Seis nerd caries 5,812 
Norwegian... asec eile ete amen Pel oats ara 1,092 
Gur acishlaome Ameer rier ae icrereistaare ets naterooicretele 1,554 
Swiss c on cfotere mais cig eta o one Sie atsUal oT ondre aisle aaleienaraer sions 229 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30rxH, 1928—Concluded. 





UNE] LCS a re a a a 9,343 
Othe countries— 

Ibaniani ise... Ita. Fe. Jee ily 
ATINONIED Gi Mccall “obaudd it ce bea eae. 3 
PRURUEIAN- co ceamee: Catittss renee ee 241 
BOHOMIAN, HS. wot hedes bay ods Go ck he ee 6 
SRUIGAPIGNc eter ee etre ee ee es 56 
SE TOAEIANN Sees os 60 Fo hike see ods co eee 546 
(COZOCHRRE Pree Spe oe ly 5 os mA 626 
HasGlidiantint ALIA AGF Ae 27 
TORE NORD OB. ACM eo Ruci  a. see:. ae e 36 
Greek st sx.b. ge tds, BALE # Soe TE 133 
Lpalancaes cc... OR LE IES EP ENT ae 13 
DESMAN S Cotte ain changer a Ce ee ee 176 
TAS CLAS eg selene tation dl, Bethan tie ts a speed 207 
Jemishoad, . SAPO MOse KR, MILO 794 
VUSOLS 1a Vine wee Ue Mee ere cree Skog 1,276 
AS TN ot a oa lle li ed ae Nc a ata Al 28 
Hiethuamraanraeroges, MA che Bots eee, 956 

EIA EDN Wear he Res Ch ies Ee Oe nec Re oe aR ee ent ce 3,351 
MESO an eo CT ee ee 
HloOra Vint ete). | WIR... SOU 2 
INGER. SG ee eR ee ene ae ee ee 29 
WOU LINE ee. Ona ete Te ore ee ee 
Ralishiey 23%). Sateeil5. & RR hot 3 4,272 
EA OELMOUGSO St AB tL EU et ga te 

OQUINANIAU Me errs eet te te eee ee 129 
Bussinwigs .taspiaile SOS... 2 PIGEn eo We Ae 398 
PA COR AI, Danks 8, Sone UR PIN Boe 8,410 
DOE MAM een cre Po eee at os ae ee 195 
IOV au imo MEM Seti testy Sit bcos 2,445 
RAR IG Re hk ie, Coe ee a fo. 

MPAliG ON MICHIONDN 2, oo. costes ce ee. ok cava ok: 1 
DN TIAN TRE ANREP R EL, Dee UL, 23 
MUTI Saag yo dry eee es cre 1 
Totaly gees: SAV 3 Ie. 24,405 
RAPSNO COCK) op eens tee coe he at 70.927 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, United States and Canada, 
will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on September 
18 to 21. This association was founded for 
the purpose of “advancing the ideals, progress 
and policies of 'the Public Employment Ser- 
vice through close co-operation and intelligent 
discussion.” Delegates from the Department 
of Labour of Canada will attend the con- 
vention. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick recently amended the regu- 
lations which provide that industrial units 
employing less than a specified number of 
workmen are excluded from the scope of Part 
I of the Act. This rule now applies to “any 
boat or vessel owned, managed or controlled 
in the Province of New Brunswick engaged 
in carrying freight, cargo or passengers from 
one part of the province to another”, and 
which employs not more than five workmen. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Recourse to Workmen’s Compensation pre- 
cludes alternative remedy 


The Exchequer Court of Canada recently 
reversed the decision of the British Columbia 
Admiralty District Court in the case SS. 
“Catala” versus Dagsland, outlined in the 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1927, page 1369. 
Action was brought by Martha Dagsland on 
behalf of therself and two infant children, the 
widow and children respectively of Erik Dags- 
land, who lost his life in a collision between 
the SS. Catala and a boat in which the de- 
ceased with another were engaged in fishing 
operations at the mouth of tthe Skeena River, 
B.C., and within the territorial waters of 
Canada. The trial judge found that the death 
of Dagsland was due to lthe negligence of the 
SS. Catala, and he awarded damages against 
that ship in the sum of $20,000. 

The Exchequer Court of Canada held that 
there was no jurisdiction in ‘the Exichequer 
Court of Canada, on its admiralty side, to 
entertain an action for damages for loss of 
life; any right of action for damages under 
the circustances could only be maintained by 
virtue of the Families Compensation Act,* 





*This act is textually the same as the English 
Statute known as Lord Campbell’s Act. 


but the right of action under that act was 
taken away by the operation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of British Columbia. 

Section 12 (8) of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides as follows:— 

“Where an action in respect of an injury is 
brought against an employer by a workman or 
a dependant, the Board shall have jurisdiction, 
upon the application of any party to the action 
to adjudicate and determine whether the action 
is one the right to bring which is taken away 
by this Part, and such adjudication and deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive and if 
the Board determines that the action is one 
the right to bring which is taken away by this 
Part the action shall be forever stayed.” 

On the application of the owners the Board 
had declared that the right of the applicants 
to take action against them was taken away 
by this section of the Act. The judgment of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada on ‘hese 
points declared as follows:— 

“Upon the hypothesis that this Court has 
jurisdiction to entertain this action under the 
Families’ Compensation Acct, then I think it 
is reasonably clear that such right of action 
has been ‘taken away by the adjudication of 
the Board under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Alct. 

“While it is not necessary to the decision 
of this appeal, the point has been raised and 
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it is therefore proper for me to say, that 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of British Columbia, and the 
principles of Common Law, it would appear 
that, the respondent is bound by her election 
to claim compensation under the Act. The 
Act itself is remedial legislation, and as such 
must receive such a beneficent interpretation 
by the Courts as will enable the intention of 
the legislation to be effectively attained, and 
I do not think it was the intention of the 
legislature that « dependant could elect to apply 
for and receive compensation under the Act, 
and at ithe same time pursue a Common Law 
remedy. The remedies are alternative, and 
not cumulative. The dependant I think is 
burdened with a duty of making an election 
between the remedy provided in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and his or her 
Common Law remedy, and the respondent in 
this case having elected to claim compensa- 
tion under that Act, and accepted it, cannot 
now renounce it and resort to an alternative 
remedy, which once was open to her. There 
is the consideration inhering in the Common 
Law rule, interest reipublicae ut sit finis 
litium, t.e., it is the interest of the State that 
there should be an end of litigation. Im the 
early history of the Common Law it will be 
found that the minds of judges and lawyers 
were impressed with the desirability of ad- 
hering to the rule that a man should not be 
vexed twice for the same cause of action. 
This is the doctrine of the maxim, nemo debit 
bis vexart si constat curiae quod sit pro una 
et eadem causa, and in Sparry’s case (1826), 
3 Coke’s Rep. 123, it is regarded as a funda- 
mental principle of the Common Law. This 
dictrine. may be paraphrased as follows:— 
‘Tf there has been a final decision of a com- 
petent Court there should be no further pro- 


ceedings allowed in another Court, between 
the same parties for the same cause of 
action.’ ” 

The appeal was therefore allowed, with 
costs —SS. “Catala” versus Dagsland (British 
Columbia) (1928) 3. D.L.R., 334. 


Municipal Corporation Governed by 
Trade Unions Act, 1927 


The Birkenhead Corporation dismissed one 
of its employees, an electrician, because he 
was not a member of the Electrical Trades 
Union (Great Britain). The electrician having 
brought action, the County Court awarded 
him damages for wrongful dismissal. ‘The 
defence of the Corporation was that the 
dismissed man was a member of the Union 
of Enginemen, Firemen, Mechanics and 
Electrical Workers. The district secretary of 
the Electrical Trades Union, it was alleged, 
threatened the corporation engineer with the 
withdrawal of other workmen unless the 
electrician joined that union, and the Cor- 
poration suspended him temporarily to avoid 
such withdrawal. In the course of the trial 
it was pointed out that the Trade Unions Act 
of 1927 made it unlawful for any public body 
to make trade union membership a condition 
of employment, and that it provided that a 
non-union member should not be placed in a 
disadvantageous position as compared with 
other employees in the same class of work 
who were union members. 

The County Court Judge granted a declara- 
tion that it was unlawful for the Corporation 
to require any person as a condition of em- 
ployment to become a trade union member 
and required the Corporation to pay the costs 
of the case. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed a con- 
tinued pronounced improvement, resulting in 
a more favourable situation than in any other 
period in the years for which comparative 
data are available. This statement is based on 
reports from 6,506 of the larger firms through- 
out the Dominion, the reports being tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
employers making returns are representative 
of all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. They 
employed 1,003,085 workers, compared with 
973,462 on July 1. The index (with January, 
1920, as the base=100) stood at 119.9 on 
August 1, compared with 116.3 in the preced- 
ing month, and with 109.2, 104.2, 96.7, 100.2, 
93.1 and 88.9 on August 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921 respectively. 
Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada indicated an appreciable gain 
in the volume of business transacted in July 
as compared with the preceding month and 
also with July, 1927. At the beginning of 
August the unemployment percentage reported 
by local trade unions stood at 2.5 contrasted 
with 3.2 per cent of unemployed members at 
the beginning of July and with 3.3 per cent 
at the beginning of August, 1927. The August 
percentage was based on reports received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,600 local 
trade unions embracing a membership of 180,- 
111 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.08 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $10.80 
for July; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for 
August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 


for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923;- 


$10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 
1921; $16.42 for August, 1920 ; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; and 
$7.68 for August, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 
as 100. was again slightly lower at 149.1 for 
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August, as compared with 149.6 for July; 
152.3 for August, 1927; 154.0 for August, 
1926; 158.9 for August, 1925; 156.8 for Au- 
gust, 1924; 153.5 for August, 1923; 151.7 for 
August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 1921; 250.2 
for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 202.8 for August, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
August, 1928, was greater than in the previous 
month, and more than double the time loss in 
August, 1927. Seventeen disputes were in 
existence at some time during the month, in- 
volving 5,746 work people and resulting in the 
loss of 37,634 working days. Corresponding 
figures for July, 1928, were: 18 disputes, 2,449 
workpeople, and 23,793 working days; and for 
August, 1927, 14 disputes, 6,194 workpeople, 
and 14,321 working days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment received a report 
Disputes from the Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation in 
. Act, 1907 connection with the dispute 


between the Ottawa Elec- 
trie Company and its electricians. Five new 
applications for Boards were received during 
the month, A full account of the recent pro- 
ceedings under the Act, appears on page 949 
of this issue. The reports of four Boards 
established under the Alberta, Labour Dispute 
Act, 1926, are also given. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 


Quebec sation Act passed at the 
Workmen’s last session of the Legis- 
Compensation lature of the Province of 
Act now Quebec became effective on 
Effective September 1. The pro- 


visions of ‘this act were 
described in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1928, 
page 459, and the names of the members of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
and of the Advisory Body representing labour 
organizations in the province were given in the 
issue for July, page 680. Industrial accidents 
occurring on and after September 1, come 
before the new commission, but those which 
happened before that date will be dealt with 
by the courts under the old act. 


Recent amendments to the 
Fishermen and Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s Act of Nova Scotia are 
Compensation in outlined on another page 
Nova Scotia of this issue in an account 

of the legislation enacted 
at the 1928 session of the provincial legisla- 
ture. Effect is given to some of the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Carl D. Dennis, 
the special Commissioner appointed last 
year by the Nova Scotia Government to in- 
vestigate the conditions in the fishing and 
lumbering industries in their relation to 
workmen’s compensation. It will be recalled 
(Lasour Gazerts, February, 1928, page 1021) 
that the Lunenburg fishing fleet experienced 
a series of unprecedented disasters during the 
seasons of 1926 and 1927, throwing an intoler- 
able burden on the Accident Fund, and 
necessitating a substantial increase in the 
rates of assessment levied on the owners for 
the purpose of accident compensation. ‘The 
new act withdraws the fishing industry from 
the direct jurisdiction of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, reverting to the system 
of court hearings for compensation claims on 
the part of fishermen or their dependants. 
The scale of compensation, however, remains 
unchanged, the amounts being those which 
would be awarded by the Board. Owners are 
required to secure compensation payment by 
jnsuranice. 


The Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act of the 
Province of Ontario was 
amended by the Legisla- 
ture in 1914 by the addition 
of the following section:— 


Employment of 
Women in 
Chinese 
Establishments 


3la (1). No Chinese person shall employ in 
any capacity or have under his direction or 
control any female white person in any factory, 
restaurant or laundry. 


(2) Subsection 1 shall not come into force 
until a day to be named by proclamation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

In Chapter 275, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1927, subsection (2) of section 3la is omitted, 
and section 3la (1) (above) is given as sec- 
tion 30, the result being that this section is 
now effective in the province. Accordingly, 
it was announced during August that section 
30 would be enforced in Toronto early in 
September. In the meantime, the Chinese 
Consul General and representative Chinese 
residents in Toronto made representations to 
the.» Attorney General with a view to the re- 
moval of discrimination agaist Chinese em- 
ployers. The Attorney-General undertook to 
submit these representations to the provin- 
cial government. 
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The Government of India is 
promoting the passage by 
the legislature of a bill to 
provide for the establish- 
ment of courts of inquiry 
and boards of conciliation 
for industrial disputes. The 
courts of inquiry will investigate and report 
upon such questions connected with a dispute 
ag may be referred to them by a Provincial 
government, or (if the case concerns a de- 
partment of the government of India, or a 
railway) by the government of India. They 
will ordinarily be composed of persons having 
no direct interest in the dispute. Boards of 
conciliation, on the other hand, will include 
representatives of the parties to the dispute. 
The latter Boards will seek to secure a settle- 
men in each case. Both courts and boards of 
conciliation will normally include representa- 
tives of the disputing parties and have an 
independent chairman. They will aim to 
secure a settlement of the dispute. Both 
Courts and Boards will be authorized to en- 
force the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents and their reports, 
subject to precautionary provisions still to be 
published. The bill makes persons employed 
on monthly wages in public utility services 
liable to imprisonment and fine for wilful 
stoppage of work without a month’s written 
notice, and penalizes instigators of such strikes. 
Action in such cases is to be taken either by 
a provincial or the central government. 

Following the provisions of the British 
Trades Disputes Act, 1927, persons fostering 
strikes and lock-outs designed to coerce the 
Government, or having any object other than, 
or in addition to, furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute within the trade or industry in which the 
strikers or employers are engaged, will be 
penalized, and participants therein deprived of 
the protection afforded by the Trade Unions 
Act, while persons refusing to participate will 
be protected. 


Bill to provide 
boards for © 
investigations 
and conciliation 
in India. 


Labour Day was observed 
on September 3 as a public 
holiday throughout Canada. 
Processions and meetings 
were held in various indus- 
trial centres, the speakers referring to the 
progress of the labour movement. 

The first Monday in September was first 
officially designated “ Labour Day ” in ‘Canada 
in 1894, when Parliament added this day to 
the list of public holidays enumerated in the 
Interpretation Act and in the Bills of Exchange 
Act. Earlier in the same year, the United 
States Congress had enacted a similar law 


Observance of 
Labour Day 


in Canada. 
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- applicable to the District of Columbia, but 
observance of the day was fairly general 
throughout the both countries since 1884, when 
the American Federation of Labour gave its 
support to a movement which had been begun 
in 1882 by the New York Labour Union. 

A Labour Day message from Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, was as follows:— 

“Those pioneers of the labour movement 
who secured the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for ‘Labour Day’ to be a national 
holiday left behind them a perpetual reminder 
of what unity of purpose and organized effort 
can accomplish. Labour Day is rightfully set 
apart as a day of recreation and celebration, 
but it serves also to emphasize the important 
place which those who toil occupy in the life 
of the nation. It is a tonic for the down- 
hearted and discouraged urging them to sur- 
vey the achievements of the past and take 
renewed hope and courage in meeting the 
tasks still ahead. It is in no spirit of boastful- 
ness, but rather in one of pride of achievement 
that the labour movements refer to the things 
already accomplished, and whether in blazing 
the trail or in actively co-operating with other 
organized bodies seeking to ameliorate and, 
if possible, eliminate social and economic in- 
justices, the trade union movement has always 
been well to the fore. 

“Much human suffering and misery has been 
overcome through such beneficial legislation 
as Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Mother’s 
Allowance Acts, Minimum Wage Laws, Factory 
Legislation, abolition of child labour, improve- 
ments in working conditions and reduced 
hours of labour and numerous other similar 
enactments. The knowledge of the part they 
have played in the securing of these measures 
is a source of gratification and pride to the 
members of the trade union movement, as is 
also the splendid progress made during the 
past year in securing old age pensions for the 
aged needy workers of this Dominion. Legis- 
lation bringing the federal-provincial scheme 
into effect now exists in the whole of Western 
Canada, except the province of Alberta, while 
Ontario and Nova Scotia have taken prelimin- 
ary steps towards the introduction of similar 
legislation. Labour cannot be satisfied, how- 
ever, until every worker in the Dominion is 
assured of this protection, and efforts will be 
continued towards the accomplishment of this 
desirable objective. : 

“Though much has been done through 
workmen’s compensation laws to mitigate the 
effects of industrial accidents and also through 
participation in safety work to reduce the 
tremendous loss of life and injury to health 


Labour policy 


resulting from these hazards, there is still a 
great. meed for further effort in this direction 
before conditions can be considered even com- 
paritively satisfactory. 

“The rapid development of modern indus- 
try, with the ever-increasing productivity of 
machinery, brings constantly in its train new 
problems which labour must face. Foremost 
amongst these is the reduction of the hours to 
eight per day and the introduction of the five- 
day week so that labour may not only more 
fuliy participate in the benefits accruing from 
the constantly increasing productivity of ma- 
chinery, but also be more assured of securing 
steady employment. Coincident with this is 
the need for protection against the loss and 
suffering which unemployment and ill health 
too often bring and to cope with these twin 
evils, unemployment and sickness insurance 38 
being consistently urged. 

“Mixed with the rejoicing and celebration 
of Labour Day serious minded workers every- 
where will give thought to these pressing 
problems and to the strengthening of their 
organizations as an essential step towards the 
accomplishment of those things which will 
make Canada a land of happiness and real 
opportunity.” 


The Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Cath- 


of Catholic olic Welfare Conference 
Welfare (U.S.A.) in a statement 
Conference. issued in connection witn 


Labour Day, discussed un- 
employment as one of the outstanding labour 
problems of the present day, and suggested 
two directions in which a remedy might be 
found :—(1) Universal high wages which would 
increase the purchasing power of the masses 
and keep industry going with fewer interrup- 
tions than have hitherto been the rule. It is 
pointed out that depressions occur because 
industries in general are capable of producing 
more goods than the consuming masses are 
able to take off the market with their present 
incomes and purchasing power; (2) Insurance 
against unemployment, which would greatly 
reduce the inconveniences caused by irregular 
wages. The statement declares that sick- 
ness and old age are likewise very serious and 
persistent sources of insecurity, and that in 
both cases the universally recognized remedy 
ig insurance. 

The worker’s status in the industrial system 
is also discussed, and the suggestion is mads 
that the prevailing tendency toward an “ in- 
dustrial feudalism” might be checked, first, 
by labour sharing in management; second, by 
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giving the worker a share of the profits of in- 
dutry in addition to his regular wages; and 
third, by labour sharing in ownership. 


The Department of Labour 
Department of has just published a report 


Labour on Co-operative Associations 
Report on in Canada. This is the first 
Co-operative attempt to supply detailed 
Associations information on a movement 


which has made much pro- 
gress In the Dominion particularly in the cc- 
operative marketing of products and concern- 
ing which particulars are frequently sought. 
The report contains the names of 1,085 associa- 
tions with a combined membership of 460,133. 
The various societies are divided into the 
following groups: (a) Fruit and Vegetable 
growers; (b) Dairying; (c) Live Stock and 
allied Associations; (d) Grain and (e) Mis- 
cellaneous. The names of the societies are 
provincially arranged, the date of organization, 
the number of members and the names and 
addresses of the chief officers being indicated. 

Among the societies enumerated is the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, a Dominion-wide 
organization designed to federate co-operative 
bodies and to propagate co-operative principles. 
In the fruit and vegetable section will be found 
some associations with large memberships, the 
largest being the Associated Growers of British 
Columbia with 2,800 members. In the dairy- 
ing group the societies in the three prairie 
provinces all report strong memberships; that 
with the most members being the Alberta Co- 
operative Dairy Producers, with 6,500 mem- 
bers. In the live stock division the United 
Live Stock Growers stand first with 35,000 
members, and also make up the member- 
ship of the United Grain Growers. The Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Poultry Producers has 
the most numerous following in this class of 
societies, there being 18,703 members. 

The most important of the co-operative 
marketing societies is the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers. This society which has 
147,958 members, comprised in the Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Wheat Pools, is 
reputed to be the world’s largest wheat mar- 
keting organization. In the miscellanous group 
oppears the name of the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers, a Dominion-wide organi- 
zation with 12,000 members. 

Reference is made in the report to the Co- 
operative People’s Banks, a credit and sav- 
ings movement which was founded in Quebec 
in 1901, and has developed to such an extent 
that there are now 175 co-operative banking 
associations operating in the province. 


In a summary of business, transacted figures 
are given for 416 associations which reported, 
showing (1) paid-up capital, (2) assets, (3) 
sales for past year, (4) general liabilities, (5) 
profit or surplus, (6) loss, (7) reserve, and 
(8) unapportioned profits. 


The Technical Education 
Branch of the Department 
of Labour recently publish- 
ed four bulletins on “Choos- 
ing a Life Work.” Two of 
these bulletins deal with the building trades; 
one being on bricklaying and the other on 
carpentry. The other two bulletins deal with 
Office Work. 


These studies are intended to inform young 
Canadians regarding the nature and require- 
ments of occupations open to boys and girls 
leaving school during the “teen age.” The 
immediate purpose is to create an interest in 
the study of occupations and to accustom 
young people to a way of thinking about 
work so that they will know how to make a 
decision when selecting a vocation and how 
to fit themselves into the work they choose. 
It is also hoped that the studies may be of 
value to teachers and counsellors in giving in- 
formation about the occupational world. They 
may be used as text material for occupational 
groups or as supplementary reading for in- 
terested individuals. 


The bulletins on the building trades deal 
with the place and importance of each trade, 
emphasizing the nature of the work, the mater- 
ials and tools used and the operations per- 
formed by the workers. The conditions un- 
der which the work is done are also described. 
This includes a discussion of such topics as 
hours of labour, wages, unemployment, health 
conditions, industrial accidents, etc. Another 
section deals with the requirements for enter- 
ing the trade and a final section describes the 
opportunities for advancement. 


One of the bulletins on Office Work deals 
with general office conditions. The other gives 
occupational information covering the posi- 
tions of secretary, stenographer, dictaphone 
operator and typist. The description of each 
position includes an account of the conditions 
of employment, the duties of the employees, 
the education and training required, the physi- 
cal and personal qualities which will ensure 
success and the most probable methods of 
securing a promotion. 


Bulletins on 
*“* Choosing a 


Life Work.” 


The booklets are attractively printed and 
well illustrated. Copies may be obtained on 
application to the Technical Education 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The appointment of a pro- 
vincial commission of in- 
quiry into the subject of 
old age pensions in Nova 
Scotia was noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The commissioner is Mr.- Harry Edmund 
Mahon, of Halifax, his duties being defined 
as follows:— 


Old Age 
Pension 
Commission in 
Nova Scotia 


1. To determine the number of persons who 
(a) are British subjects, or being widows not 
being British subjects, were such before their 
marriage; and (b) have attained the age of 
seventy years; and (c) have resided in Can- 
ada for the last twenty years and in the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia for the last five years; 
and (d) are not in receipt of an income of as 
much as $365 a year; 

2. To determine the proportionate cost of 
providing such persons with a pension as pro- 
vided by Chapter 156 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada 1927; 

3. To determine the cost of administration 
in connection with the payment of any such 
pension; 

4. To determine what persons, if any, other- 
wise entitled to a pension under the said Act 
are in receipt of a pension from any other 
source; 

5. To inquire into and report upon what 
alternative measure of taxation could be im- 
posed or other means taken to provide the in- 
crease in revenue that would be necessitated 
iby the adoption of such scheme. 


According to newspaper re- 
ports from the Union of 
South Africa, approximately 
30,000 old age pensions will 
be paid out by the Old Age 
Pension Division of the Union Pensions De- 
partment before the end of the present finan- 
cial year. The amount to be paid out in old 
age pensions for the year ending March 31, 
1929, is estimated at £200,000, while for 1929- 
1930 an expenditure of £800,000 is anticipated. 

The new Pensions Department was opened 
during August. It is administered by a com- 
missioner of Pensions. The Lasour Gazerrs, 
June 1928, page 589, contained a note on the 
new pension system. Old age pensions are 
granted to persons of small means who have 
reached the age of 65 years. The pension for 
Europeans is £30 per annum and for coloured 
persons (not including natives) £18 per annum, 
the means limit being £54 and £36 respectively. 
If the income is below £24 and £18 respec- 
tively, the full pension is paid, and as the 
means increase to £51 and £33 respectively, 
the pension is reduced pari passu. 


Old Age 
Pensions in 


South Africa. 


A report dealing with the 
Commission’s problem of unemployment 
recommendations was published recently by 
on unemployment the Development and Mi- 
in Australia, gration Commission of 
. Australia. The commission 
emphasizes the need of establishing, under the 
leadership of the governments, permanent or- 
ganizations for studying the problem. A prac- 
tical scheme of which the commission approves 
is one to provide homes for married workers, 
which would encourage rural settlement and 
ensure a regular supply of labour. In second- 
ary industries a representative committee in 
each state is needed to provide continuous 
local investigation. A reduction in the num- 
ber of types and patterns in ‘all kinds of com- 
modities is, the report says, an economic 
simplification that would also lead to regu- 
larity im output and, consequently, in the de- 
mand for labour. Similarly, the report strongly 
recommends the planning ahead over a period 
of years of a public works in the hands of the 
public departments. Educational authorities 
in the States are recommended to give con- 
sideration to the problem of vocational guid- 
ance; and banks are advised to take whatever 
steps are possible towards the stabilization of 
exchange. | 
The commission is convinced that relief 
measures are an inadequate palliative of the 
evil of unemployment. Seasonal fluctuations 
in industry are found to be a large factor. 
Immigration is not considered to be a funda- 
mental cause of unemployment, as the absorp- 
tion of new settlers increases rather than les- 
sens employment, especially the immigra- 
tion of skilled workers for new industries. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


Organized tion Act of Ontario contains 
industrial a clause authorizing indus- 
accident tries in the various classes 
prevention to set up accident preven- 


tion associations, and the 
accident experience of the classes taking ad- 
vantage of this section of the act has been 
better than that of the classes not organized 
for accident prevention work. Mr. R. B. Mor- 
ley, general manager of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, states that in 
the last four years on which complete figures 
are available the number of death cases in the 
fifteen classes included in the Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations has shown a 
steady decrease year by year, being 77-54-52 
and 45. The pay-roll of the associations is 
slightly more than half of the total pay-roll 
under compensation, and 45 death cases in the 
classes included in that organization out of a 
total of 308 for all industries is indicative of 
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improved conditions, particularly when it is 
remembered that the death cases represent 
approximately one-fourth of the total cost of 
compensation year by year. 

The Industrial Accident Prevention Assc- 
ciations have a membership of more than 
8,700 industrial plants and the total pay-roil 
in the fifteen classes constituting such mem- 
bership, as estimated for last year, was over 
three hundred million dollars. 


In accordance with the 
arrangements outlined in the 
last’ issue, British mumers 
to the number of about 
8,500 arrived in Canada 
early in August and were sent on from the 
port of entry to Winnipeg. Thence they were 
distributed throughout the Prairie provinces 
to assist in the harvesting operations. 

Lord Lovat, the chairman of the British 
Overseas Settlement Committee, arrived in 
Canada in August in the course of a tour of 
the British Empire for the purpose of con- 
sulting the authorities of the several Dominions 
on matters connected with migration. He 
held conferences at Ottawa with the Deputy 
Minister and other officials of the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization and with 
representatives of other departments. Con- 
ferences were held elsewhere in Canada with 
members of the Provincial Governments and 
with various individuals and onganizations 
concerned in immigration problems. It was 
anticipated that these negotiations would 
result in a steady increase in the flow 
of suitable British migrants to Canada. Special 
stress was laid in the conferences held at 
Ottawa upon the need for co-operation be- 
tween the provincial and federal governments 
in reference to migration and settlement. The 
detailed arrangements consequent upon the 
decisions reached in the course of Lord Lovat’s 
tour are to be worked out after consultation 
between the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, the various provincial govern- 
ments, and the Overseas Settlement Commit- 
tee in London. 


Migration of 
British Settlers 
to Canada. 


The Department of Labour 


Ontario of Ontario has published in 
Apprenticeship booklet form the text of 
Act, 1928. the Ontario Apprenticeship 


Act, 1928, with explanations 
and an account of the origin and development 
of the plan of apprenticeship training now in 
effect in the province. (An address by Mr. 
A. W Crawford, provincial Inspector of Ap- 
prenticeship, explaining the provisions of the 


act, was given in the last issue of the LAsour 
GazeTtTE). Dr. Forbes Godfrey, the provincial 
Minister of Labour, in an introduction to the 
booklet, states that the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1928, represents the first legislative 
action in Canada designed to assist industry 
in its effort to provide adequate training 
facilities for young persons entering skilled 
trades. It is the outgrowth of increasing interest 
and activity on the part of employers and or- 
ganized labour in the building industry, dur- 
ing the past ten years. The Act is in the 
form of enabling legislation. It makes pro- 
vision for Government supervision of appren- 


-ticeship programs, and for the setting up of 


representative provincial and local organiza- 
tions to promote and develop apprentice train- 
ing in designated trades. It does not impose 
regulations on any trade or industry unless 
and until representations are made to the 
government, requesting that the provisions 
of the Act apply to that particular trade or 
industry. At present, the Act applies only to 
the building trades, but it is hoped that other 
branches of industry will make application 
to come within scope of the law when its 
effectiveness has been demonstrated in the 
present limited field. 

The minister expresses the hope that, through 
close co-operation on the part of employers, 
organized labour, and educationists, together 
with the concentrated efforts of interested in- 
dividuals in each trade, there will be developed 
a new type of apprenticeship which will pro- 
vide thorough training for young Canadians 
entering industrial life. “Such development,” 
he says, “will undoubtedly benefit both em- 
ployers and organized labour, but it should be 
of even greater benefit to the general public. 
It will help to stabilize conditions in industry, 
will make for better industrial relations, will 
provide opportunities for Canadian boys to 
develon their powers of craftsmanship, and will 
eliminate the possibility of half-trained workers ° 
demanding and receiving full journeymen’s 


pay.” 

The problem of pensions is 
Benefits of discussed by Mr. A. W. 
Industrial Macdonald, superintendent 
Pensions. of the Department of In- 


dustrial Relations of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, in the issue of Industrial Canada 
for August, 1928. Rejecting the “ deferred 
wage” theory of pensions, and allowing only 
a limited validity to the “gratuity ” theory, 
Mr. Macdonald finds that the pension plan 
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justifies itself on several grounds as one of 
the industrial relation policies of the employer. 

Industrial pensions are found to increase the 
efficiency of labour by promoting contentment, 
loyalty, and “morale.” Employers find, more- 
over, that a definite system of pensions is more 
economical than the practice of retaining old 
employees on full wages after they have passed 
their maximum efficiency. On this point Mr. 
Macdeonald says: 

“Tn the larger corporations which employ a 
great number of men, if no pension plan exists, 
there is a strong moral obligation to keep 
workmen on the regular pay roll far beyond a 
period of real productivity and at a greatly 
increased pay roll cost to the company. The 
retention of such employees who have grown 
old in the service and who have given all of 
their productive working time to the Company 
that employs them, might properly be termed 
“the hidden cost of taking care of long ser- 
vice employees,” but such workmen are never- 
theless pensioners. They are still in receipt 
of the standard wages paid by the company, 
but their efficiency as workmen has been im- 
paired to the point where they in reality are 
not able to give anything approximating 
efficient service, and their presence in the 
shops or other parts of the plant has a ten- 
dency to destroy the morale of the other work- 
men. There are some exceptional cases, of 
course, where old employees are doing efficient 
work, but these cases are few, and they will 
become fewer as time goes by. Pensions taken 
care of in this way are very costly when buried 
in the active works pay roll.” 


Mr. Macdonald concludes his article with 
an account of the pension plan adopted by 
his companv in 1923. This plan was described 
in the Lanour Gazerrg, March, 1926. page 237. 


“The most interesting fesa- 
ture in connection with 
group insurance in the paper 
trade is its tendency to 
increase production and im- 
prove quality of products.” 
This statement is made by Mr. S. K. Hargis, 
in the course of an article in the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, August 23, entitled “Group 
Insurance in the Paper Mill: Effect on Turn- 
over and Production.” This indirect effect 
of group insurance in stimulating production 
is stated to be very apparent in certain mills 
in Massachusetts. The more immediate 
result of insurance is to “give the paper 
worker a keener interest in his job, his plant 
and the output; that is, when the presen- 


Group 
insurance and 
production in 
paper industry. 


tation of the plan to the employee body has 
been done properly.” The most effective plan 
of group insurance is found to be the joint 
arrangement whereby the employer pays at 
least half the premium. ‘Responsible em- 
ployees,” Mr. Hargis says, “are the best 
employees in the mill.” One thing group 
insurance has accomplished is “to hold the 
better types of operatives on the job when 
they otherwise might shift. A group policy 
forms another link between worker and man- 
agement, and the stronger this link becomes, 
the greater will be the output of the mill 
and the better its quality.” 

The writer points out that group insurance 
is better suited to some industries than to 
others, according to the type of labour em- 
ployed. The total amount of group insurance 
carried by American employees increased from 
$500,000,000 in 1917 to $5,500,000,000 in 1926. 





The Industrial Accident Prevention Assaci- 
ations (Ontario) have published in book form 
the full report of proceedings at the Safety 
Convention and annual general meeting held 
last May at Hamilton. Some account of this 
convention was given in the Lasour Gazertr, 
June 1928, page 609. 





Rules and regulations under the Manitoba 
Factories Act respecting dry cleaning, dry 
dyeing and cleaning business, were published 
in the Manitoba Gazette, August 18. The ruies 
relate to general matters, and to the ‘construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of these estab- 
lishments, chiefly with a view to the preven- 
tion of fire. 





The British Columbia Gazette of August 
16, contained notice of the incorporation, 
under the Societies’ Act of the province, of 
the “Mechanics and Automotive Trades Asso- 
ciation of Canada.” The operations of this 
organization will be chiefly carried on in 
British Columbia. 





Reports to the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board show that the number of indus- 
trial accidents in the province reached a high 
point in August, when 8,022 accidents, includ- 
ing 41 fatalities, were reported. This is over 
1,000 accidents more than reported in August 
last year, and is the highest point reached 
since the commencement of the Act. The 
benefits awarded during last month amounted 
to $553,842.35, of which $96,298.68 was for 
medica! aid. Benefits in August, 1928, were 
approximately $58,000 ‘higher in the same 
month last year. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end 

of August was reported by superintend- 

ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 


Crop prospects in the province of Nova 
Scotia were good, and a quite favourable crop 
of apples was particularly mentioned. The 
fishing industry was in receipt of good catches. 
Considerable construction work was proceed- 
ing throughout the province, particularly at 
Halifax: projects under way reported gocd 
progress, and rather steady employment was 
being afforded to workers in the building and 
construction industry. Manufacturing indus- 
tries generally were normal, with iron and 
steel reported to be fair. Steady time was 
being worked at the coal mines, and pro- 
duction in this industry was rather good. 
Transportation and trade were stated to be 
quite favourable. In the Women’s Division 
there was a fair demand for workers, and a 
number of domestics were being placed. 

As in Nova Scotia, crop prospects in the 
Province of New Brunswick were good, and 
steady progress at harvesting was being main- 
tained. The fishing industry in this province 
reported fair catches. The logging industry 
was rather quiet, a situation which might be 
anticipated at this season. Building and 
construction showed considerable activity 
throughout the province, especially at St. 
John: a large pulp and paper mill to be 
erected at Dalhousie was being started. The 
different lines of manufactures were normal. 
The transportation and trade groups were 
both stated to be experiencing satisfactory 
activity. A fair demand for women domestic 
workers was being registered at the offices, 
and placements were fairly numerous. 

A substantial number of farm workers were 
being placed by Quebec Province employment 
offices. In this province placements in the 
lumber woods and mills were fairly heavy. 
The only feature connected with the mining 
industry which merited special comment was 
the placement of a number of workers in mica 
mines through the Hull employment. office. 
Manufacturing industries throughout Quebec 
showed very pronounced activity. A steady 
demand for workers of practically all classes 
for the construction industry continued in evi- 
dence: in this connection Montreal and Hull 
zones were mentioned especially, while the rail- 
way maintenance branch was likewise singled 
out as showing brisk activity. The transpor- 
tation industry was active, while trade was 


stated to be “very prosperous”. In so far as 
women domestic workers were concerned, the 
demand continued to be very heavy, and 
numerous placements were being reported. 

In Ontario, owing to the nearing of the 
completion of the harvest, there was a de- 
cided falling off in the demand for farm work- 
ers. Throughout this province manufacturing 
appeared to be continuing at a high level of 
production, and staffs of quite favourable pro- 
portions continued to be engaged. The dif- 
ferent branches of the construction industry 
were very active, with most skilled workers 
reported as employed at important points. 
The mining industry in the northern sections 
of the province was stated to be quiet in the 
sense that no additional workers were being 
engaged. With a fair demand for logging 
workers, there was the usual difficulty in 
locating men willing to accept such employ- 
ment at this particular season. A good de- 
mand for women domestic workers was not 
experiencing a counterbalancing supply of 
applicants. 

In the agricultural industry in the Province 
of Manitoba excellent progress in grain cut- 
ting was reported, with the vast bulk of the 
crop already prepared for threshing which 
had begun in some districts. A shortage of 
harvest help was reported in a few places, 
but on the whole it would appear that suffi- 
cient men were available for the work. The 
wage rates for this latter class of employment 
appeared to be $4 per day for stooking, and 
$5 for threshing. The construction industry 
in Winnipeg appeared to be experiencing con- 
siderable activity: in other districts, where 
railroad and highway work predominate in 
this industry, there appeared to be some diffi- 
culty in securing a sufficient number of men 
to carry on the work in hand, but this situa- 
tion is a usual complement of the harvesting 
season. Other groups did not appear to be 
experiencing any noteworthy activity, and the 
employment situation seemed to be dom- 
inated, as is customary at the season, by the 
harvest labour situation. A report from north 
central Manitoba stated that there was not 
much activity in the mining industry pro- 
ceeding in that district. The demand for 
women domestic workers continued, and a 
fair number of placements were being made. 

As in the other Prairie Provinces, the 
outstanding feature of the situation in Sas- 
katchewan was that concerning harvest labour. 
It would appear that the demand for farm 
hands was brisk throughout this province at 
the close of the month, and numerous place- 
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ments were being made. While some local 
shortages and surpluses of applicants were re- 
ported, it seemed that the labour then avail- 
able was just about sufficient to equal de- 
mands for workers. The crops were being 
harvested without any major setbacks having 
been reported. While building construction 
was proceeding at a favourable pace, railroad 
construction appeared to be interfered with 
by reason of men preferring harvest work. 
Other groups were reported as quiet, a situa- 
tion not unusual at this season. The demand 
for women domestic workers, while not of un- 
duly large proportions, could not be coped 
with owing to a shortage of applicants. 

The immediate placement of harvest labour 
in the Province of Alberta had been inter- 
fered with to some extent by inclement wea- 
ther. However, with the clearing of the 
weather toward the close of the month, the 
situation was eased to a considerable extent, 
and it was not apparent that there was any 
substantial sunplus of workers available. 
Building and construction were very busy 
throughout the province, and tradesmen 
appeared to be very well employed. From 
Edmonton a fair demand for lumber mill 
hands was reported. From Drumheller it was 
reported that the coal mines were beginning 
to show activity, several miners having been 
engaged. The demand for women domestics 
appeared to slightly exceed the supply. 
Throughout this province the situation gener- 
ally so far as employment was concerned was 
quite satisfactory. 

The logging industry was showing some 
activity throughout British Columbia, and 
some centres, notably Cranbrook, reported in- 
creased placements. While the metal mining 
industry throughout the Coast province con- 
tinued active, there were no demands for 
additional workers. Construction appeared to 
be quite busy, and several centres reported 
tradesmen as practically all employed. Partly 
owing to the departure of some thousands of 
workers to the Prairie Provinces for harvest 
work, but in large part due to favourable con-~ 
ditions within the province itself, the general 
employment situation in the Province of 
British Columbia appeared to be quite favour- 
able. 


Employment at the beginning 
of August showed a further 
large increase, according to 
statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,506 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 1,003,085 per- 
sons, as compared with 973,462 on July 1. This 
advance involved a much greater number of 
workers than that registered on August 1 in 


‘EMPLOYERS’ 
REports 


any other year of the record, while the index 
number, at 119.9 on the date under review, 
continued higher than in any other month 
since the series was instituted in 1920 ; on July 
1, 1928, it stood at 116.3, and on August 1, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it 
was 109.2, 104.2, 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 and 
88.9, respectively. 


Greater activity was shown in all provinces, 
the improvement in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces being the most noteworthy. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing was slack- 
er, chiefly owing to the completion of the sea- 
son’s work in fish-canneries; and logging and 
transportation were also seasonally quiet, but 
the trend of employment was upward in con- 
struction, mining and trade. In Quebec, con- 
siderable expansion was shown; manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation, mining and 
communications reported larger payrolls, while 
trade was rather dull. Employment was in 
greater volume than at the beginning of Au- 
gust of a year ago, or, in fact, than in any 
other month of the record. In Ontario, the 
greatest improvement was in manufacturing 
and construction, but that in transportation, 
mining communications and services was also 
noteworthy. In the Prairie Provinces, the 
most pronounced improvement was shown in 
construction, but manufacturing, trade, trans- 
portation and mining were also decidedly 
more active. In British Columbia, continued 
gains were registered, chiefly in manufactur- 
ing, but also in transportation, construction 
and services. 

Kmployment advanced in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
other border cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
while the tendency was unfavourable in Que- 
bee city. In Montreal, employment showed 
a further gain, contrasting with the decline 
recorded on August 1, 1927, when the index 
was Over nine points lower. Manufacturing 
and construction registered decided improve- 
ment, while the fluctuations in other indus- 
tries were slight. In Quebec, little genera 
change was noted, increases in construction 
being offset by losses in manufactures. In 
Toronto, the level of employment was much 
higher than on the corresponding date of other 
years of the record. Manufacturing, especially 
of iron and steel products, construction, trans- 
portation, trade and communications recorded 
heightened activity. In Ottawa, the largest 
gains were in manufactures and trade. In 
Hamilton, manufacturing registered general 
improvement, that in iron and steel plants be- 
ing most pronounced; activity was greater 
than in any other period of the record. In 
the Border Cities, further expansion was 
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noted, employment being brisker than in any 
other month of the record. Automobile works 
largely increased their working forces, while 
only small changes took place in other indus- 
tries. In Winnipeg, there were general increases 


in manufactures, construction and trade. The 
improvement evidenced on the corresponding 
date of last year was less pronounced, and the 
index then was lower. In Vancouver, manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction re- 
ported heightened activity. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1928 1927 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ |..........006- 280,772,272) 219,842,355) 195,303,235} 171,369,372] 208,229,997 
Imports, merchandise for A 
CONSUMPLION genes tale chars So lc, Siegen eaty mists ee 103, 403, 649 110, 703,773 99,348, 340 90,598, 447 101,029,386 
Exports,. Canadian produce. $ |). los... 2. .05.0 125, 530, 791 107, 121,091 94, 216, 194 79,395, 041 105, 678, 453 
Customs duty collected..... Seat we TER RS BARRA AT 16, 125, 905 16,593, 194 14, 912, 637 14,028, 030 15, 632, 219 
Bank debits to Individual 
BECOUMES en hte ea enews $ pil Saree eae 3,481, 643, 830] 3,880, 843,609] 2,607,321, 486} 2,687,428,944| 2,879,703, 851 
Hanks Clegringsres eats eae Set). eee ee 1,973,000,000} 2,067,000,000) 1,542,000,000) 1,544,000,000) 1,655,000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... | ccilere cheseeotonte Lae 172, 235, 364 183,379,487 166, 646, 392 174, 406, 053 177, 611, 562 
Bank deposits, savings......... Sy vince eetiee oer 1,489, 085,293) 1,487,854,017| 1,389, 708,000} 1,379,018, 600] 1,380,325, 581 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........e8- 1, 167,884,227) 1,184,928, 633) 1,025,605,519| 1,016,332,036] 1,027, 186,517 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common:istocks!een, sha. 141-1 144-6 143-9 125-1 118-3 117-5 
I2relerred StOCKS swine svebs tate « - 117-6 123-0 123-0 108-2 105-3 106-1. 
PONS. Wl teen cee Rees 111-2 111-2 112-3 111-1 111-1 111-0 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
(Shee ete Bata ee awe Team a 149-1 149-6 150-2 152-3 152-0 153-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POUL oe Ste bas abhor enone $ 21-31 21-01 20-97 21-11 21-10 21-05 
Business failures, number..... 135 123 127 144 143 155 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,588, 961 1,403,971 1,681,273 1, 686, 388 1,825, 105 2,008, 274 
§Employment, Index Number, - 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 119-9 116-3 112-4 109-2 108-4 105-9 
*$Unemployment _ percentage 

(trade union members)..... *2-5 *3-2 *3°7 *3-3 “ayer *5-2 
Tmimigration. ces. ass seatic os eee | dace oeeene ee 15, 783 20,303 10, 242 12, 288 18,052 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freiehte: Gates ae. see ee cars 279, 452 267, 879 271,446 254, 291 249, 699 242,583 
(1)Canadian National Rail- . 

Ways, gross earnings..... $ 20,317,318 19,458, 508 18, 228, 264 17,498, 447 16, 582, 136 16,394, 164 
(2)Operating expenses...... SNS ost ier op ete ences abate 19, 614, 779 16, 857, 553 18,100,116 18, 554, 823 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... b ltl I hee ooo oe Brn 17,986, 111 17,500, 938 17, 258, 634 16, 028, 713 15, 270, 904 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

alilines Seo ette Mis busca Bronce se 14, 286, 553 14, 623, 754 13,396, 485 12,901, 927 13,006,451 
Steam railways, freight in 

2 PRO tea wan 5s on lR uae mlaeil neice miiets 4 apelin lintle a 2, 658,748,311] 2,184, 404,680) 2,185,779, 668] 2,156,781, 126 
Building permits. vs 22h). » lll Bae Aer ae hea 25, 896, 986 22, 628, 907 29, 651, 888 16,369,195 18, 363, 239 
tContracts awarded........... $ 39, 448, 500 38,359, 600 59,926, 100 29, 881,000 37,401, 200 52,631,900 
Mineral Production— 

PAG TON: ohne. | PAGE SS ews tons 91,522 95, 422 97,379 63, 234 50, 997 69,437 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 88,677 82, 807 116, 530 77,479 55, 250 59, 940 

Herromloys.ct cust eee tons 2,537 2,855 4,157 4, 839 4,510 4,418 

REGAL SRE LO DBA. det eee TONS) ooaseeee eee 1,309,003 1,338,461 RUS: 1, 229, 104 1,448,085 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. |.............- 1,066,698] . 2,451,723 1,069, 376 585, 602 1,017, 280 
Crude petroleum imports...... fd al Laaegi Wee AN cats 74, 986, 000 89,739,000 66, 208, 000 58,739, 000 93,929, 000 
Rubber imports............... TDSe ches See os Svat 6,030, 000 4, 897,000 4,510,000 4,710,000 4,672,000 
Cotton 1IMports cic. s. so of 0c nal cpio alee a 7,462,000 8,469, 000 7,267,000 8,484, 000 10, 697, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

umbiawit ete. ti h.5 Bee bdsrft:| ciate eee 225,096,694] 269,513,722} 216,163,619} 230,570,219) 261,159,106 
Flour production............... DbIsiie tee «co cssenetiareat 1,359,000 1, 158, 000 1,019, 000 1,314, 000 
Sugar manufactured........... Rosy. i Seer, 77,690, 000 82,065,000] 104,717,000 78, 261, 000 85, 186, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... WB cebu ees 40, 102, 000 41,131,000 39,648,000} 35,621,000 36, 931,000 
(3)Sales of insurancé........... SSA OR ea 49,076,000 51,456, 000 38, 190, 000 39, 745, 000 44,994,000 
INGWADIint iia) ttsarctos em tieeee tons] fswcs lacie ae etet 184, 199 192,391 180, 187 162, 564 171,586 
Automobiles, DASSCNEGl...cocce |) lan ceeteeemertee 20, 122 25,341 10,139 8,719 16,470 
***Index of physical volume of 

DUSINCSS: ...1.1¢ pn tousprerinonies Suse eRe: tt163-7 170-8 144-1 138-6 150-8 
Industrial production... ccsee.2 oloen eee Tt171-4 176-2 157-0 151-2 161-8 
Manufacturing) Wes o82. Ut Hee eee Tt175-6 176-4 156-6 140-2 159-4 


*Figures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere in 
this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending Sept. 1, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical volume 
of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded and 
bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. {tPreliminary. (1)Excluding lines east of 
Quebec. (2)Including lines east of Quebec. (%)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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Further gains were made in manufacturing 
establishments; the most marked increases 
were in iron and steel, fruit and vegetable 
canning and lumber factories, but consider- 
able improvement was also registered in pulp 
and paper, rubber, textile, building material, 
electric current, mineral product and non- 
ferrous metal plants, while fish-preserving 
and chemical factories reported reductions. 
Employment also showed decided gains in 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade, 
while seasonal dullness continued to affect 
employment in logging camps. 


The percentage of unemploy- 
ment reported at the end of 
July by the 1,600 local trade 
unions from which reports 
were tabulated, including a membership of 
180,111 persons, stood at 2:5 in comparison 
with 3-2 per cent of idleness in June and with 
3°3 per cent in July of last year. Quebec 
unions registered the most substantial im- 
provement over June, largely due to a greater 
volume of employment afforded in the Mont- 
real garment establishments. New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia union members were also more fully en- 
gaged than in June, though the gains were not 
so outstanding as in Quebec. Due to less 
activity in the coal mines, Nova Scotia and 
Alberta unions reported a somewhat lower 
level of employment than in June, while the 
reductions in Ontario were very slight. When 
a comparison is made with the returns for July 
of last year Nova Scotia and Alberta unions 
reported a less favourable situation during the 
month under review, while more than off- 
setting increases in employment were regis- 
tered in the remaining provinces. 

A report in more detail of unemployment 
among local trade unions at the end of July 
will be found on another page of this issue. 


TRADE UNIoN 
Reports. 


During the month of July, 
EMPLOYMENT 1928, the offices of the Em- 
Orrice Reports. ployment Service of Canada 

made 38,178 references of 
persons to positions and effected a total of 
36,551 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 25,218, of which 
20,843 were of men and 4,375 of women. Place- 
ments in casual work numbered 11,333. The 
offices of the Service were also notified of 
39,684 vacancies, of which 28,890 were for men 
and 10,794 for women. Applications for work 
were registered from 32,888 men and 11,823 
women, a total of 44,711. The volume of 
business transacted during July, 1928, showed 
an appreciable gain over that recorded both 
during the previous month and during the cor- 


responding period of last year, the reports for 
June, 1928, showing 36,273 vacancies offered, 
42,834 applications made and 33,869 place- 
ments effected, while in July, 1927, there were 
recorded 31,955 vacancies, 38,684 applications 
for work and 29,521 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of 
the work of the offices for the month of July, 
1928, may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 


InpustriAL Propuction—Some figures indi- 
cating the recent movements of trade and 
industry are given in the table on page 946. 

Business operations in Canada were well 
maintained in most lines during the midsum- 
mer period, according to the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics published by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. Much of the 
material for this section is derived from this 
publication, to which readers are referred 
for fuller information on current business 
statistics. 

The output of manufacturing concerns in 
July was nearly on the same level as in June, 
a reduction in newsprint and steel being ‘prac- 
tically counterbalanced by increases in other 
lines. The imports of crude rubber and 
petroleum indicate an active season for the 
tire faictories and petroleum refineries. The 
decline in the output of motor cars was some- 
what greater than the usual recession from 
June to July. Contracts placed for new con- 
struction showed a recession from the high 
levels of preceding months, while building per- 
mits were at a specially high level. The move- 
ment of freight was heavy as shown by the in- 
creases in carloadings and the gross operating 
revenues of the principal railways. Merchan- 
dise exports, through the heavy movement of 
wheat and milled products, were much larger 
than usual for the month. The output of coal 
was somewhat less than in June, but exports 
of metal and Mint receipts indicate that metal 
mining was more productive than in the pre- 
ceding month. Judged by the state of em- 
ployment, retail and whoiesale trade was more 
active at the first of August than at the lbe- 
ginning of July. 


EXTERNAL TrapE.—A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Department of National 
Revenue shows that in July, 1928, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $103,403,649, as compared with $110,703,773 
in the preceding month and with $90,598,447, 
in July, 1927. The chief imports in July 1928, 
were: Iron and its products, $29,922,303; fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $16,132,905; and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $13,468,- 
586. 
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The domestic merchandise exported in July 
1928, amounted to $125,530,791, as compared 
with $107,121,091 in June 1928, and with $79,- 
395,041 in July 1927. The chief exports in 
July 1928, 2343: Agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods $55,566,021; wood, 
wood products and paper, $25,526,388, and 
animals and animal products, $16,479,508. 

In the four months ending July 1928, ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise totalled $409,- 
648,521, and imports to $406,180,130. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PerMits AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED issued in sixty-three cities 


in Canada during the month 
of July, 1928, was $25,896,986 as against $22,- 
628,907 in June, 1928 and with $16,369,195 in 
July, 192’. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in August, 1928, at $39,- 
448.500. Of this amount, $16,266,600 was for 
business buildings, $10,901,200 was for 
engineering and $10,609,300 was for residen- 
tial buildings. The apportionment by prov- 
inces of the contracts awarded during August, 
1928, was as follows:—Ontario, $14,870,100, 
Quebec, $9,908,100; New Brunswick, $1,772,- 
700; Nova Scotia, $1,972,500; Prince Edward 
Island, $106,100; British Columbia, $3,889,000; 
Alberta, $1,964,100; Saskatchewan, $2,109,100; 
Manitoba, $21,856,800. 

The figures for contracts awarded during 
‘the past month exceed those for any August 
on record. The eight months total is now 
22°8 per cent ahead of the same period of 


1927. The total value of the contracts 
awarded from January to August being 
$334,065,400. 


The contemplated new construction in Can- 
ada in August, 1928, according to the same 
Review, totalled $47,162,900; $16,649,300 of 
this amount being for business buildings, 
$14,533,800 for residential buildings; $4,983,300 
for industrial projects and $10,996,500 for 
engineering, including bridges, dams and 
wharves, sewers, water mains, roads, streets 
and general engineering. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
August, 1928, was greater than during July, 
1928, and more than double that during Au- 
gust, 1927. There were in existence during 
the month seventeen disputes, involving 5,746 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
37,634 working days, as compared with eighteen 
disputes involving 2,449 workpeople and re- 
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sulting in a time loss of 23,798 working days 
in July. In August, 1927, there were on record 
fourteen disputes involving 6,194 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 14;321 working 
days. Three of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to August terminated during 
the month as did seven of the disputes which 
commenced during August. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record seven 
strikes and lockouts affecting 480 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.08 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $10.80 for July; 
$10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 
1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $1144 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; and 
$7.68 for August, 1914. The most important 
advance was a seasonal increase in the price 
of potatoes, with the appearance of the new 
crop, while the prices of both fresh and salt 
pork, bacon, lard, eggs, butter and cheese 
were also higher. The prices of mutton, 
bread, flour, apples and granulated sugar were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fwel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.31 at the beginning of August, 
4s compared with $21.01 for July; $21.11 for 
August, 1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 
for August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; 
$21.03 for August, 1928; $20.88 for August, 
1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for 
August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.20 for August, 1918; and $14.41 for 
August 1914, Changes in fuel and rent were 
slight. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics was again slightly lower at 149-1 for 
August, as compared with 149-6 for July; 
152-3 for August, 1927; 154-0 for August, ~ 
1926; 158-9 for August, 1925; 156-8 for 
August, 1924; 153-5 for August, 1923; 151-7 
for August, 1922; 165-5 for August, 1921; 
250-2 for August, 1920; 256-7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 202-8 for August, 1918. In 
the grouping according to chief component 
materials two of the eight main groups were 
lower, four were somewhat higher, while two 
were unchanged. The vegetables and their 
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products group and the fibres, textiles and 
textile products group were substantially 
lower, the former due mainly to lower prices 
for grains, flour and other milled products, 
which more than offset higher prices for raw 
sugar, potatoes, hay and straw; and the latter 
due to lower prices for cotton, which more 
than offset slightly higher prices for silk, jute, 
hessian and sash cord. The groups which 
advanced were: the animals and _ their 
products group, chiefly because of higher 


prices for hogs, sheep, meats, butter and eggs; 
the non-ferrous metals group due to higher 
prices for lead, tin and spelter, which more 
than offset. declines in the prices of silver and 
antimony; the non-metallic minerals group, 
due to advances in the prices of coal oil and 
gasoline; and the iron and its products 
group. The wood, wood products and paper 
group and the chemicals and allied products 
group were unchanged. 


PROCEEDING UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1928 


URING the month of August the Depart- 

ment received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Local Union No. 586, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Applications, Received 


Five applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
recelved during August, as follows:— 

(1) From clerks employed in the locomotive 
and car departments of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Eastern Lines, being mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

(2) From certain employees of the Atlas 
Coal Company, Elgin Coal Company, Hy- 
Grade Coal Company, Caledonian Collieries, 
Western Gem Coal Company, and Thomas 
Coal Company, as represented by the Drum- 
heller Local Unit No. 19, Mine Workers Union 
of Canada. 

(3) From certain employees in the street 
railway service of the cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, being members of Division 
No. 966, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Hlectric Railway Employees of America. 
The dispute related to the employees’ request 
for increased ‘wages, 81 employees being direct- 
ly affected, and 92 indirectly. The author- 
ities of the two municipalities concerned 
agreed to refer the dispute to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation and a Board was 
accordingly established on September 1, com- 
posed as follows: The Rev. H. R. Grant, D.D., 
Fort William, Ontario, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. A. G. Seaman, of Port 
Arthur, the employers’ nominee, and F. E. 
Moore, of Fort William, the employees’ 
nominee. 


(4) From certain employees of the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, being 
motormen and conductors, members of Division 
No. 985, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
The dispute related to the alleged unfair dis- 
missal of several employees because of certain 
union affiliation. Three hundred and seventy- 
five employees were understood to be directly 
affected by the dispute, and 100 indirectly. A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour on Sep- 
tember 1, and Mr. J. B. Vachon, of Quebec 
P.Q., was appointed a member thereof on the 
recommendation of the employees concerned. 

(5) From locomotive engineers in the em- 
ploy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Eastern Lines, being members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Other Proceedings 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE as having been received from certain 
employees of J. R. Booth, Limited, of Otta- 
wa, Ontario, being members of Local No. 73, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. One hundred and 
fifty employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which concerned the 
employees’ request for increased wages. The 
industry concerned not coming within the 
direct scope of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act for adjustment, a Board could be 
constituted only with the joint consent of the 
parties to the dispute under Section 64 of the 
Act. The consent of the employing company 
being withheld in this case, a Board could not 
be established. 

Reference also appeared in the August 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre to an application 
for the establishment of a Board which had 
reached the Department from certain em- 
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ployees of the Winnipeg Electric Company, 
being members of the Winnipeg Electric 
Trackmen’s Unit, One Big Union. The dis- 
pute grew out of the employees’ request for 
an agreement covering wages and working con- 
ditions, 185 employees being directly affected 
and 1,200 indirectly. Mr. M. S. Campbell, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department, 
held several conferences in Winnipeg with the 
parties to the controversy and a basis of settle- 


ment was reached. Difficulty later arose in 
securing the company’s signature to the agree- 
ment, the company preferring to merely post 
on the various bulletin boards a memorandum 
of the understanding reached, rather than to 
sign an agreement. This not being satisfactory 
to the men, the Minister of Labour, himself, 
while in Winnipeg, took the matter up with 
the employing company and an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties was signed. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Ottawa Electric Company and 
Its Electrical Workers 


A report was received during August from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Electric Company and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Local Union No. 586, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The dispute in 
question related to the employees’ request for 
increased wages and changed working condi- 
tions, 25 men being directly affected and 30 
indirectly. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: His Honour Judge J. T. Mulcahy, of 
Pembroke, Ontario, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Messrs. A. E. Fripp, K.C., and H. J. 
McNulty, both of Ottawa, Ontario, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 
As a result of the efforts of the Board an ami- 
cable settlement of the dispute was reached 
and the report of the Board was accompanied 
by a signed agreement between the parties. 
The text of the Board report and of the agree- 
ment follows. 


Report of Board 
Orrawa, July 31, 1928. 


Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, Department of Labour, Otta- 
wa, Ont. 

‘Dear Sir,— 

Re Board of Conciliation, Ottawa Electric 
Company and Certain Members of Local 
Union No. 686—International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


We desire to report that the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed to deal with this matter 
have heard the evidence relating thereto and, 
in the course of our deliberations and after 
five sessions of the Board had been held, the 
parties to the investigation have come to an 
agreement which is mutually satisfactory and 
a copy of which is attached hereto. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) Jonn Moucany, 
A. E. Fripp, 
+ H. J. McNuvrry. 


AGREEMENT 


Tus AcREEMENT made the 1st day of August, 
A.D. 1928, between the Linemen, Line- 
men’s Helpers, etc., of the Ottawa Electric 
Company, represented by William Fer- 
guson and David Demers, on the First 
Part, and the Ottawa Electric Company, 
represented by Colonel D. R. Street, Gen- 
eral Manager, of the Second Part. 


Whereas a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was requested on behalf of certain 
employees of the said Ottawa Electric Com- 
pany being linemen, linemen’s helpers, etc. 

And whereas His Honour Judge Mulcahy 
was appointed Chairman and Mr. H. J. Mc- 
Nulty, Barrister, representing the Parties of 
the First Part, and Mr. A. E. Fripp, K.C., rep- 
resenting the Party of the Second Part, having 
considered certain evidence placed before the 
said Board on behalf of the Party of the First 
Part as well as the Party of the Second Part; 

And whereas at the conclusion of the said 
hearing negotiations were entered into between 
the Parties of the First Part and the Party of 
the Second Part as follows:— 


It is agreed between the Parties of the First — 
Part and the Party of the Second Part, that 
the said Parties of the First Part shall in 
future receive the same bonus as is paid by 
the Ottawa Hydro-Electric Commission, less 
the cost of Group Insurance now furnished by 
the Party of the Second Part to the said Party 
of the First Part, provided that, in the opin- 
ion of the General Manager endorsed by the 
Superintendent of the Lines Department of 
the said the Ottawa Electric Company, there 
have been distinct economies effected in oper- 
ating expenses through the efforts of the line- 
men. In no case shall the bonus exceed seven 
(7) per cent per annum. The said bonus to 
be effective for the year 1928 and dating from 
the First of January, A.D. 1928. 

It is further agreed between the Parties of 
the First Part and the Party of the Second 
Part, that the said Party of the Second Part 
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will allow the said Parties of the First Part the 
same consideration with respect to statutory 
holidays as this class of workmen receive from 
the Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, and 
also for overtime to allow the same rates of 
pay for work on statutory holidays. 

This agreement to be binding on the parties 
hereto for a period of three (3) years from 
this date. 

In witness whereof the said William Fer- 
guson and David Demers, representing the 
Parties of the First Part, and the said Colonel 
D. R. Street, representing the Party of the 
Second Part, have hereunto set their hands 


and seals the day and year first above writ- 
ten. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of, 
(Sgd.) Wm. Fercuson, 
(Sgd.) D. Demers, 
(Sgd.) D. R. Street, 
General Manager. 


As to the signature of Col. D. R. Street, 
(Sgd.) F. A. Wricut. 


As to the signatures of William Ferguson 
and David Demers, 
(Sgd.) E. A. Suir. 


ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT, 1926 


EPORTS of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in Alberta 
under the Labour Disputes Act of the Prov- 


ince, In connection with various recent dis- 
putes, are given in the following pages:— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Edmonton Automobile Dealers’ 
Association and Local Mechanics’ Union 


In the Matter of Labour Disputes Act (1926), 
and a dispute between Edmonton Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, representing 
certain employers and Local Union Num- 
ber 1004, International Association of 
Mechanics, representing employees: 


To the Honourable J. W. BrowN .exz, 

Minister of Labour, 

Province of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Sirn—wWe, the undersigned Members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation set 
up under the provisions of the said Aict, hav- 
ing before entering upon the functions of our 
offices, taken oath of office required by the 
Act, and having taken upon ourselves the 
burden of investigation, have the honour to 
report as follows: 

Your Board of Conciliation held three meet- 
ings for the purpose of taking evidence from 
the interested parties, namely on June 22nd, 
June 28th and July 6th, 1928. 

On the evidence submitted by representa- 
tives of the employees, we have found ihe 
following facts: 

(a) That approximately 85 per cent of the 
automobile mechanics of the City of Ed- 
monton belong to the International As- 
sociation of Mechanics Local No. 1004. 

(b) That the Employees ask: 

(1) A classification of the mechanics: 

(2) Increase in wages. This to include 
overtime and double time, as well as a 
minimum weekly wage. 

68741—2 


(3) Better working conditions. 
(4) Apprenticeship system. 


The above requests or suggestions made by 
the employees are fully set forth in a Memor- 
andum of Proposed Agreement between the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association and the In- 
ternational Association of Mechanics. 


The employees produced a considerable 
amount of evidence to substantiate their 
claims. 


On evidence submitted by the operators, we 
found the following facts: 


(a) That the Edmonton Automobile Deal- 
‘ers’ Association was merely a name, and 
that the Association had no power to bind 
the individual operator. 


(b) That the operators were not aware of 
any dissatisfaction among their employees. 


(c) That the operators were perfectly will- 
ing to discuss with their own employees 
any points of dissatisfaction at any time, 
but would not consider discussing these 
points of dissatisfaction with a committee 
or representative of the employees out- 
side their respective places of business. 

(d) That the operators, in some cases at 
least, were paying a higher wage than that 
demanded in the Proposed Agreement 
hereinbefore referred to. 

(e) That working conditions are governed 
by the Factory Act now in force in the 
Province. 
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It was stated by the Operators: 

(1) That the aim of the operators was to 
keep their men perfectly satisfied, and to 
keep them employed during the whole 
year, and that the average automobile 
mechanic received a higher wage than 
mechanics in other trades, such as brick- 
layers, plasterers, etc. 

(2) That, on account of the peculiar nature 
of their business, the operators claim it 
is not practicable to undertake to employ 
union men only, inasmuch as the mechanic 
had a dual position to fulfill, firstly, as a 
mechanic, and secondly as an employee 
to meet the general public. 


After having carefully considered all the 
evidence submitted by both parties, your 
Board is of the opinion that the main conten- 
tion of the men is a recognition of the union 
by the operators. We feel that Labour Un- 
ions, properly organized, have been a great 
benefit to mankind, and it ‘is just possible 
that the contention of the automobile oper- 
ators—that union employees could not possibly 
be satisfactory under present conditions—is 
considerably exaggerated, although made in 
good faith. We also think that the employees 
are entitled to overtime, although the oper- 
ators pointed out very decidedly that they did 
not wish their men to work overtime, and 
tried io avoid it as much as possible. It was 
brought out in evidence however, that owing 
to a desire of the operators to give service to 
the Public, and the desire of the employees 
to co-operate with the employers in this re- 
gard, that in many cases overtime was un- 
avoidable. The men, however, frequently 


asked for permission to work overtime at re- 
gular wages. 

Working conditions, although governed by 
the Factory Act of the Province of Alberta, 
might be well looked into by the proper 
Government officials, particularly in reference 
to the accumulation of deadly monoxide gases. 

From the evidence submitted, there is no 
question in the minds of the Board that in 
view of the fact that such a large percentage 
of the employees are already members of the 
Union, serious consideration should be given 
to the unrest apparent among the men. 

The operators must realize that they have a 
dual duty to perform—first, to the public, 
secondly, to their employees. The automobile 
business has attained tremendous proportions 
in this province, and assuming that the em- 
ployees are sincere in the demands made in 
the proposed agreement (and your Board is 
of the opinion that this is so) their demands 
must be given proper and careful consider- 
ation. 

We would respectively submit, in the’ inter- 
ests of all concerned—employees, operators 
and general public—that the operators meet 
a committee of the men for the purpose of 
having a full and frank discussion of all points 
set forth in the Proposed Agreement. 


Dated at Edmonton, this 20th day of 
August, A,D., 1928. 
(Sgd.) THos. Maczz, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sgd.) <A. FarMi1o, 
Representative of Employees. 
(Sgd.) A. S. MatHeson, 


Representative of Operators. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Calgary Automobile Dealers’ 
Association and Local Machinists’ Union | 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
finally appointed on the 29th day of June to 
consider the dispute between Local Union No. 
1006 International Association of Machinists, 
Calgary, and Calgary Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, held six meetings as a Board and 
through one or more of its members assisted 
at a number of round-table conferences with 
representatives of the automobile dealers and 
garage proprietors and representatives of the 
automobile mechanics from the various Cal- 
gary garages, in an endeavour to assist in a 
settlement of the questions in issue. 

It is understood that after the protracted 
negotiations that became necessary the owners 
have signified to the Registrar in the manner 
prescribed by the Act their decision to accept 
the Bosrd’s findings in the matter of the dis- 
pute between them and the automobile 


mechanics of the city of Calgary and that a 
similar communication has been sent to the 
Registrar in accordance with Section 60 of 
the Act, by the men’s organization. 

While the Board does not propose to com- 
ment upon the initial difficulties that seemed 
to impede a settlement it would be an un- 
warranted omission from this report if the 
Board failed to congratulate both sides upon 
the spirit of fairness and the serious and 
honest endeavour for the settlement of the 
dispute and the advancement of the very 
important trade affected thereby, which have 
distinguished the many mutual conferences 
and the final decision of both parties. 

Both employers and employees have ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the greater knowledge 
of the difficulties of both sides and the promise 
of successful and friendly co-operation in a 
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business so closely affecting the convenience 
and safety of the public, which have been the 
natural and happy outcome of the intimate 
conversations which have been held. 

The findings and recommendations which 
represent the unanimous decision of the Board, 
are as follows:— 


1. No employee shall solicit or do work of 
the nature of that done by the employer other 
than in the employer’s business or on the 
employee’s own car. Any employee violating 
this clause shall be liable to dismissal. 

2. Employees shall supply all mecessary 
Hand Tools: Special and Cutting Tools, in- 
cluding Files, shall be supplied by the em- 
ployer. 

3. In the opinion of the Board and having 
regard to the conditions prevailing in other 
industries and the peculiar conditions prevail- 
ing in the industry under investigation, it 
should be the ultimate object of both parties 
to bring this industry into line with other 
trades and be governed by the provisions of 
an eight (8) hour day. It is realized, how- 
ever, both by the Board and by both parties 
to the dispute, that until the public accepts 
this principle in respect to this trade, difficul- 
ies will arise if any sudden change is attempted 
or made. The Board holds to the opinion, 
however, that it is both in the public interest 
and in the interest of both parties to this dis- 
pute, for employer and employee to use every 
effort for the achievement of this end. 

4. Fach employee shall be entitled to a 
holiday every other Saturday afternoon from 
and after 1 p.m. and shifts should be arranged 
accordingly. 

5. For all time worked on Sundays, holidays 
and over and above nine hours per day, the 
employee shall for the present, be paid time 
and one quarter and the employer agrees to 
use every endeavour to discourage the public 
from demanding the performance of anything 
but emergency work on Sundays, holidays and 
after @ p.m., it being further understood that 
when and if satisfactory arrangements have 
been made by the employer with the public 
and charges have been generally adjusted, the 
employee. shall be entitled to receive time and 
one-half for all such overtime or holiday 
time. 

6. The overtime referred to in the last pre- 
ceding recommendation should not be paid for 
reasonable and necessary emergency work that 
is required to be done upon the employer’s 
own cars. 

7. Any employee working on Sundays or 
holidays shall be paid time and one-quarter 
(and on the happening of the event referred 
to in paragraph 5, time and one-half) for a 
minimum guaranteed period of four hours. 
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8. In the interest of the trade and in the 
interesi of the public, the adoption of an ap- 
prenticeship scheme with its guarantee of 
efficiency and experience on the part of the 
employee, is recommended. The minimum 
rate for auto mechanics shall be as follows:— 

per 


hour 
Foreman (wages or salary equivalent to).. 90¢ 


Journeyman, Class “AA”.. Oe BSe 
Journeyman, Class “A”... ime: Loe ta :80e 
Journeyman, Class “B”.. 5 de 0e to, ‘756 
4th Year Apprentice.. Siar) ted end One 
3rd Year Apprentice.. . 55¢ 
endo Vean vA ppremtigedud Wha ile ma ie 460 
Ist Year Apprentice (after 6 months).. 30¢ 


subject to the following provisions :— 

(a) The classification of journeymen in 

classes “AA,” “A” and “B” ghall be 
made in each garage by the foreman, 
provided that any employee dissatisfied 
with his classification may, through the 
garage shop committee, appeal to the 
employer; and provided further that no 
journeyman shall be entitled to be placed 
in Class “AA” unless he has served 
at least six years in the trade, is recom- 
mended by the foreman and is especially 
skilled in all forms of labour usually 
done in a garage and all lines incidental 
and collateral thereto. 
It is further understood that the above 
rates are minimum rates and that any 
employee receiving more than the above- 
mentioned rates, shall suffer no reduction 
as a result of any acceptance by the 
parties of the Board’s findings. 

9. Employees shall be paid once a week in 
cash. 

10. In case of depression of business, senior 
ity should be the prevailing principle in the 
laying off of mechanics except in so far as the 
employees of each garage through their shop 
committee (to be set up in accordance with 
paragraph 11 hereof) shall agree otherwise 
with the employer. 

11. There shall be a Shop Committee ap- 
pointed by the employees of each garage who 
shall have access to the employer and shall 
be recognized as an authority to deal with all 
grievances that may arise. 

12. Inasmuch as the suggestions contained 
herein are experimental and contain in them- 
selves the elements of a possible early change 
in conditions, it is recommended that the 
scheme outlined above be effective until the 
Ist day of June, 1929, after which the situation 
may be changed or confirmed by mutual ex- 
perience and agreement. 

(Sgd.) ANDREW Davison. 

(Sgd.) H. A. Howarp. 

(Sed.) Lronarp W. BrockIncrTon. 
Chairman. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Riverside Iron Works, Limited, 
Calgary, and Local Union of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Ete. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
finally appointed on the 4th day of August, 
A.D., 1928, to consider the dispute betaveen 
Local Union No. 392, International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, Calgary, Alberta, and 
Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Calgary, Al- 
berta, held two meetings. 

At the first meeting it was able to outline 
a scheme by which the parties interested in 
this dispute, viz., the employees of the struc- 
tural shops of the Riverside Iron Works, 
Limited, end the officers of the Company, 
might meet under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Fred. White, a member of the Board, in an 
endeavour to arrive at points of agreement 
and without bringing into question certain 
objections to Union organization and recogni- 
tion. The conference evolved, as it was hoped, 
into an amicable discussion between the em- 
ployees and the Company and resulted in 
harmony on all essential points of diiterence. 

An agreement has been reached between em- 
ployees of the Riverside Iron Works, Limited, 
and Riverside Iron Works, Limited, which at 
the request of both parties at the second mect- 
ing of the Board was after full discussion and 
is hereby made the findings of the Board 
pursuant to “The Labour Disputes Act, 1926.” 

While the parties to the agreement are not 
described identically as the original parties to 
the dispute, the Board wishes to congratulate 
both sides upon what is in reality a tribute to 
the happy relations prevailing in this particu- 
lar branch of the industry under investigation 
and constitutes, it is hoped, a basis for satis- 
factory relationships in the future. 

The agreement follows. 

(Signed) A. H. Goopat, 
(Signed) Frep. J. WHITE, 
. (Signed) L. W. BrockinatTon, 
Chairman. 


AGREEMENT 


Tris AGREEMENT made and entered into this 
SAN tea Of nt os reseed Ghee DC lICecns 
Riverside Iron Works Limited and Em- 
ployees in the Company's Plate and Struc- 
tural Department including Welders and 
Burners. 


1. Hours of Labour—The regular working 
day will not exceed eight (8) hours, starting 
at 8 am. and quitting at 5 p.m. with one hour 
off for lunch between 12 noon and 1 p.m. the 
first five days of the week and four (4) hours 
on Saturdays, the shop to close at 12 noon 
on Saturdays. The Night Shift hours will con- 
sist of nine (9) hours per night, starting at 
5 p.m. and quitting at 2 am. (unless it is 
mutually agreed between the Employees and 
the Iron Workers that the starting and quit- 


ting time be changed on account of street car 
accommodation, etc.), and they will be allowed 
one half hour off for lunch with pay, working 
five (5) nights per week for which they will 
be paid forty-five (45) hours. 

2. Overtime—All time worked over schedule 
hours will be considered overtime, and will be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half for 
the first four (4) hours after close of shop 
hours, and double time thereafter until re- 
lieved. Double time for Sundays and_ all 
Dominion holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 
Should any of the aforementioned holidays fall 
on a Sunday the day substituted by the 
Federal Government will be observed. In the 
event of a man being called out at 10 p.m. or 
any time thereafter he will be paid double 
time. Double time shall also be paid for all 
time worked after 10 p.m. The provisions 
governing overtime shall also be paid in like 
manner to night workers. 

3. Travelling Wages—Employees covered by 
this agreement, when sent away from Calgary 
to work will be allowed straight time for all 
time travelling and waiting, straight time 
for work performed during regular working 
hours and overtime rates for work performed 
during overtime hours and free transportation 
and necessary expenses for board and lodging. 
This provision shall be limited to work not 
exceeding two weeks on any out of town job. 

4. Apprentices—Apprentices will serve five 
(5) years of not less than two hundred and 
seventy-five (275) working days per year and 
shall receive instructions in all branches of 
the trade. The ratio of apprentices will not 
exceed one (1) for the shop and one (1) for 
every five (5) mechanics regularly employed. 
Apprentices to receive signed statement when 
starting apprenticeship, and failing to qualify 
in six (6) months to be released from service. 
On completion of apprenticeship they shall re- 
ceive the recognized mechanics rate providing 
their work warrants same. Regular appren- 
tices shall be between the ages of sixteen (16) 
and twenty-one (21). 


Classification of Work 


5. Markers or Layer-Outs work will consist 
of reading drawings, measuring, marking and 
laying out all kinds of work in the Structural 
shop and getting it ready for the men who will 
cut, punch and fabricate same, and in the event 
of there being no laying out work to be done, 
it will be necessary for these men to cut, 
punch and fabricate steel in the Structural 
shop. 


6. Structural Fitters work will consist of 
cutting, punching, rolling, bending, rivetting, 
caulking, etc., on all kinds of structural steel, 
tanks, coal mine equipment, ete., fabricated in 
the Structural shop. 


7. Electric Welders work will consist of 
erecting and fitting together all kinds of tanks, 
and other steel work in the Structural shop 
which has to be welded, and to complete the 
welding of the joints after it is fitted to- 
gether. It also consists of building up shafts, 
welding broken castings and other parts. 
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§. Acetylene Welders work will consist of 
chipping broken castings, lining them up, pre- 
heating them and welding them together, in- 
cluding welding any other kind of machinery 
or steel and iron work which may require to 
be welded by acetylene. 

9. Acetylene Cutters work will consist of 
cutting up structural steel, plates, sheets, etc., 
or any other material required in the Struc- 
tural shop. 

10. Boiler Makers work will consist of cut- 
ting, rolling, punching, flanging, rivetting and 
caulking all kinds of boilers and _ pressure 
tanks, including re-tubing patching and repair- 
ing boilers. 

11. Wages.—The classification and wages in 
the Structural shop shall be as follows: 


Classification Rate 
per hour 
Layers Out or Markers .. .. .. Tie to 80¢e 
BouvleriMakerss: i nuctia via dss 75¢c to 80c 
Acetylene Welders.. 75¢e to 80c 
Electric Welders. . 4 75¢ to 80c 
Structural Mechanics. . 65¢c to 75c 
Breiere Peewee ets ene 2h a ,00C.. tO GOT 
Punch and Shear Operators and 
Specralisten§ Joteirowr. at. 55¢,. to "Gde 
Structural Shop Helpers... 45¢e to 50¢ 
Apprentices.— 
Ist six months . 22¢ 
2nd six months.. 24c 
3rd six months.. 27¢ 
4th six months.. 30¢ 
5th six months.. 35¢e 
6th six months.. 40c 
To Si NOD LNS. Stee res iin 45¢e 
Soh. SIX MOMS ve reac et dle 50c 
9th six months... .. 57¢ 
10th six months.. 64c 


With regard to men who may be too old to 
start as apprentices, but who have been work- 
ing in the shop for some time, and who wish 
to learn the trade, these will be known as 
Helper Apprentices. 

- Helper Apprentices, when so designated by 
the Company, will receive their regular 


- negotiations for 


helper’s rate for the first six months, and with 
a. two cent per hour increase every six months . 
thereafter, until three years have been served 
from the date of their first entering the 
apprenticeship, when, if retained in the service 
of the company, they will then receive the - 
minimum rate for their class. 

i2. Adjustment of Grievances—Should any . 
difference arise between the Company and the 
employees covered by this agreement in refer- 
ence to this agreement or other matters, that 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted between the 
Foreman and the shop Committee or other 
higher officers of the Company and the shop 
Committee, such matters in controversy, shall 
be referred to the proper officer of the Com- 
pany for adjustment. There shall be no stop- 
page of work on the part of the employees or 
lockout on the part of the Company, while 
adjustment are pending or 
until after all legal methods have been used 
to bring about an adjustment. 

The Company will not discriminate against 
any employee who as Committeeman, from 
time to time, represents other employees. 

13. Duration of Agreement—This Agree- 
ment to become effective on the Ist day of 
September, A.D. 1928, and will remain in effect 
until the 28th day of February, A.D. 1929. 
Should either party desire a change Thirty 
(30) days notice must be given before ex- 
piration of Agreement, otherwise same will 
remain in effect for another year. 


For the Employees in the Plate and Struc- 
tural Department of Riverside Iron Works 
Limited. 
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cere 6 61% ee Sees ete Tel es  e. “Sele! 600 676 6) ¢ 06) 6) 6 e © Ce. 6 0) '0) 86) ee 6 
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tract:— 

In the event that notice is not served with- 
in thirty days of expiration, the agreement will 
continue from year to year until thirty days 
notice is given before each expiration date. 


Report of Board in the Matter of the Labour Disputes Act of 1926 and 
of a Dispute Between Lethbridge Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, and Local Union No. 1057, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Smr,_We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation set 
up under the provisions of the said Act, having 
before entering upon the functions of our 
office taken the oath of office required by the 
Act, and having taken upon ourselves the 
burden of investigation, have the honour to 
report as follows: 

The Lethbridge Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lethbridge, and members of Local Union 
No. 1057, were represented as per copy of 
proceedings submitted to you. Further to in- 
terim report submitted: Your Board has made 
every effort to induce the employers to enter 


into a friendly agreement with employees to 
remove any differences that might arise from 
time to time, and to remove any misunder- 
standing which might exist at present. 

Our efforts, however, have been absolutely 
unavailing; as the employers will not consider 
any form of agreement, contending their em- 
ployees are quite satisfied with present con- 
ditions, and if there are any complaints to be 
adjusted they are quite prepared to meet their 
individual employees personally, and as far 
as practicable adjust same. 

The employees are prepared to enter into an 
agreement as drafted by your Board, and sub- 
mitted to you, and would further add that the 
men are very open-minded on the situation, 
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and expressed their willingness to meet tne 
employers in any way possible to arrive at an 
amicable agreement. 

From the evidence given at the hearing, 
and opinions formed at subsequent respective 
meetings, your Board formulated the tentative 
agreement which comprised most of the points 
to be adjusted, and these we would recom- 
mend. 

It was your Board’s intention that it would 
form the basis of an agreement and mutual 
discussion between the parties concerned. 

That these suggestions bore fruit is brought 
out by the fact that at least one garage has 
materially improved working conditions by 
paying overtime, increased wages, and allowed 
holidays with pay. 

All of which is respectifully submitted. 

Dated at Lethbridge, this 13th day of Aug- 
ust, 1928. 

(Sgd.) Joun Dow, 
Chairman of Board of 
Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) R. C. Farris, 
Representing Lethbridge 
Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Lethbridge. 


(Sged.) W. Atrorp, 
Representing Local Union 
No. 1057, International 
Association of Machin- 
ists. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN LETH- 
BRIDGE AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATICN 
AND GARAGE MECHANICS, LETHBRIDGE. 


Hours of Work 


(1) Nine hours shall constitute a_ day, 
ordinary working-day from eight a.m. till six 
pm., except Saturdays. which shall be eight 
am. till twelve noon (49 hours per week). 

Where requirements of service demand shift 
work, any nine consecutive hours, except one 
‘hour intermission for meals, shall constitute 
a day, and such shift hours shall be those the 
service requires to be fulfilled constantly, in- 
elusive of Saturday afternoons, such assign- 
ments of shifts shall not be made for more 
than fourteen calendar days when practicable. 


Overtime 


(2) Overtime shall be computed on_ the 
basis of nine hours per day, at the standard 
rate the employee is entitled to in section 12 
hereof. All overtime, including Sundays, holi- 
days, and Saturday afternoons, where the 49- 
hour week is in force, shall be computed at 
the rate of time and one-half of standard rate 
of wages paid employees. 

(3) Overtime shall only be allowed when 
authorized by the foreman, or person in charge 
of the work. 

(4) Christmas Day, also Saturday after- 
noons where covered by the 49-hour week as 
mentioned in section 1 hereof, and such other 
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holidays as are observed as general holidays 
throughout the Province. Bank holidays are 
not included. 


Payments 


(5) Employees will he paid once a week, or 
not later than semi-monthly, subject to mutual 
agreement, 


Clussification 


(6) ‘““Foreman”—an employee having charge 
of more than three journeymen or apprentices. 





(7) “Journeyman’—an employee who is 
recognized by the lethbridge Automobile 
Dealers’ Association at the time of the sign- 
ing of this agreement as a qualified mechanic; 
or, in future, one who has been examined by 
three competent mechanics as called for under 
section 9 hereof. 


Apprentices 


(8) A young man entering garage work 
without previous experience, to be trained in 
the trade, shall be required to serve an 
apprenticeship, or training, of four years, 
unless he is able to qualify as a journeyman 
under Section 9 hereof before the expiration 
of four years. ‘ 


(9) In order for an apprentice to qualify 
as a journeyman, he must submit to examina- 
tion, or examinations. by three competent 
mechanics agreed upon by the respective com- 
mittees. 


General 


(10) 'There shall be no discrimination against 
employees on account of affiliations or relations 
they may, or may not, have with any organiza- 
tion. 


(11) The Executive of the Lethbridge Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association shall receive or 
discuss any complaints from any employee, or 
committee of employees at any time. 


Wage Schedule 


(12) 
Poremen wiv | sty sat ob. octane Der none 
SULTMC VIET: ot er eat ce tats Soot he 
Apprentices— 
First six months .. . .. 10 00 per week 
Second isix .monthssinns 12050;0%) * 
Second year.. MeO ec 
Third year.. Prat by fers ree ar 


Fourth year.. ACR OO. a Sk ines 

(13) Higher wages than specified in section 
12 will be paid when warranted by ability or 
quality of service rendered (see section 8 
hereof). 

(14) These regulations and schedule of wages 
shall continue in force until April 30, 1929, 
and thereafter from year to year unless notice 
in writing be given on or before March 30 of 
each year. 


Effective July 1, 1928, and hereafter as per 
section 14. 


LETHBRIDGE AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Per Secretary. 


COMMITTEE OF GARAGEMEN, 
Per Secretary. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1928 


ae number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during August was 
seventeen as compared with eighteen the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was greater than during August, 1927, being 
37,634 working days as compared with 14,321 
working days during the same month last 
year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Aug. 192825 2. os'eas 17 5,748 37, 634 
*Julyy, ‘N08 sso aired 3s 18 2,449 23,793 
IN TELAD (P47 RRR eae 14 6,194 14,321 





*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stat- 
istical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
moreemployees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 


to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Seven disputes, involving 522 workpeople, 
were carried over from July, and ten disputes 
commenced during August. Three of the 
disputes commencing prior to August termin- 
ated during the month, as did seven of the 
disputes which commenced during August, At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
on record seven strikes and lockouts, as 
follows: hat factory workers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
shingle sawyers, Vancouver, B.C.; plumbers, 
Kingston, Ont.; sheet metal workers, King- 
ston, Ont.; coal miners, Wayne, Alta.; shoe 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; and garage 
employees, Saskatoon, Sask. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as 
to which information has been received in- 
dicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the unions con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. In- 
formation is available as to seven such dis- 
putes, namely: Jadies’ clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, June 30, 1926; electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; 
bakers, Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stone- 
cutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet 
metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 


1927; coal miners, River Hebert, N.S., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928; and fur workers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 10, 1928, this last dispute being added 
to the hist in August. The dispute of 
plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927, and 
the dispute involving printing compositors, 
pressmen and bookbinders at Hamilton, Ont., 
June 1, 1928, which were carried in this list 
for some months, were reported as being 
called off by the unions concerned during 
August, in the first case the employer having 
signed an agreement with the union, and in 
the other, the employees having been re-in- 


‘stated. 


A dispute between the coal handlers’ and 
trimmers’ local of the longshoremen’s union 
and certain coal companies in Halifax, con- 
cerning the interpretation of certain clauses 
in the agreement, was reported about July 6, 
1928. The union claimed that only members 
of the union should be employed to bag 
coal. ag well as to load the boats, and 
union men refused to handle coal. The union 
stated that this was not a strike and the 
employers secured other workers to handle 
the coal. Negotiations have been in pro- 
gress in order to secure a settlement of the 
dispute as to the meaning of the agreement. 

Information also reached the Department 
as to a dispute involving employees on high- 
way construction in the vicinity of Halifax 
who demanded an increase in wages about 
the middle of August. Particulars as to this 
dispute have not yet been secured by the 
department. . 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month two were for increases in wages, 
one for increase’ in wages and improved 
working conditions, two against decreases in 
wages, one for recognition of union, one for 
recognition of union and against changes in 
working conditions, one for a union shop, 
one to maintain and secure union wages and 
working conditions, and one for contract rates 
instead of day rates. Of the strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during August, 
one was in favour of the workers, three were 
in favour of the employers, four resulted in 
compromises and the results of two are yet 
recorded as indefinite. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont—At the end 
of August the workpeople, fourteen males and 
six females, who were involved in this dis- 
pute, commencing April 10, against an alleged 
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violation of agreement, were reported as hav- 
ing secured work elsewhere, so that the dispute 
is recorded as terminated, but not having been 
ealled off by the union concerned is trans- 
ferred to the list of such disputes. 


Lavigs’ CLoTHING Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONT.—This dispute, an alleged lockout 
as the result of a reduction in wages, was 
called off by the union concerned at the end 
of August, most of the employees concerned 
having secured work elsewhere. 


Coan Miners, CoatHurst, ALBertTa—Em- 
ployees ceased work on July 30 to secure the 
reinstatement of employees dismissed for 
loading dirty coal. The employer stated that 
the men had been suspended in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement in force. This 
agreement stipulated that workers should not 
strike, and provided for negotiations and final- 
ly arbitration and compensation in such cases. 
The workers stated that the application of the 
rule in these cases was unfair and that during 
the absence of the manager redress could not 
be secured. The Deputy Minister of Labour 


and the Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 


ment for the district interviewed the: parties 
to the dispute at various times between Au- 
gust 10 and August 20. The. employees re- 
turned to work on August 27, it being agreed 
that the dockage clause would be amended 
and the cases of the dismissed employees 
would be dealt with. 

SALMON FISHERMEN, FRASER River Dis- 
trict, B.C—Fishermen on the Fraser river 
and adjacent waters ceased work on August 
20 to enforce a demand for increases in the 
prices of fish to be paid by the canners. The 
fishermen demanded an increase from 65 cents 
per fish for sockeye to 75 cents, with similar 
increases for other varieties. It is stated that 
last year bonuses were paid by the canners in 
addition to the contract prices. As a resuit 
of further negotiation it -was agreed to 
fix the price for sockeye at 70 cents per fish 
until September 15, to be adjusted thereafter 
by a select committee, with a compromise as 
to the prices of other varieties. Work was re- 
sumed on August 23. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1928 








Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 

days 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to August, 1928. 


Mininc, Non-FrerRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Coalhurst, Alberta. 450 


MaNvuFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 6 


Clothing (Including knitted goods)— 
' Hat factory workers, Mont- 
py Olea ol & RR ree rT 10 


Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
era, Toronte, Ont: « sinvecate 4 


Saw and Planing Mill Products— 
Ce sawyers, Vancouver, 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 21 


Sheet metal workers, Kingston, 
VE. s-<55> dosintae eee: Bagh. 15 


250 


546 


9,450 |Commenced July 30, 1928, against dismissal of em- 


ployees. Terminated August 27, 1928. Com- 


promise. 


Commenced April 10, 1928, against violation of 
agreement. Employees secured work elsewhere 
by the end of August. 


260 {Commenced July 18, 1928, for recognition of union 


and increase in wages. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced July 30, 1928; against 
reduction in wages. Terminated August at, 1928, 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 3, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 21, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 17, 1928; sympathy with striking 
plumbers. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1928 








Number} Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 





Remarks 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring During August, 1928. 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Fraser Ri- 


ver District, B.C. ico. Qu. 1,500 4,500 |Commenced August 20, 1928, for increase in piece 
rates. Terminated August 23, 1928. Compro- 
mise. 

Mininc, Non-FerRovus SMELTING 

AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta..... 300 5,100 |Commenced August 13, 1928, for recognition of 
union and against changes in working conditions. 
Unterminated. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 16 16 |Commenced August 24, 1928, for contract rates 
instead of day rates. Terminated August 25, 
1928. Indefinite. 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 70 140 |Commenced August 24, 1928, against decrease in 
piece rates. Terminated August 26, 1928. Inde- 
finite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 

Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 

RING, SOO. ol SO ooh ob al 28 476 |Commenced August 13, 1928, to maintain union 
shop. Unterminated. 

Textiles 

Textile factory workers, Wel- 

Rag ONC Ee : Grtce rs aie 159 318 |Commenced August 8, 1928, against decrease in 
wages. Terminated August 10, 1928. Compro- 
mise. 

Clothing (including knitted goods )— 

Men's clothing factory workers 

NOMIC, E.G eet os eke 3,000 15,000 |Commenced August 14, 1928, to maintain and secure 
union wages and working conditions. Termin- 
ated August 28, 1928, in favour of workers. 

Iron, Steel and Products— 

Automobile body factory 

workers, Tilbury, Ont....... 29 29 }Commenced August 13, 1928, for increase in wages 
and improved working conditions. Terminated 
August 14, 1928. Compromise. 

CoNSTRUCTION— 

Buildings and Structures— 

Labourers, Quebec, P.Q....... 32 16 |Commenced August 13, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Terminated August 13, 1928, in. favour of em- 
ployer. 

SERVICE— 

Custom and Repair— 

Garage employees, Saskatoon, 

Bask... (oe, Sra ee 90 990 |Commenced August 20, 1928, for recognition of 


union. Unterminated. 





Coat Miners, WAYNE, ALBERTA—Employees 
in five mines ceased work on August 13 
against payment per ton for screened coal in- 
stead of “run of mines”, and also to secure 
recognition of the union. A conciliation board 
had been established by the Miu£nister of 
Labour under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (Lasour GazetTtr, August, 1928, 
pages 827 to 832). On the above points the 
Board had recommended payment per ton on 
a screened basis and had determined what in- 
crease in the rate per ton would be fair under 
the new system, and had recommended that 
for each mine there should be an agreement 
between the management and a “ local union” 
with the check-off for dues which might be 


turned over by the local to any organization. 
The recommendations of this board were re- 
jected by the employees, and at the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated, but 
it was reported that at one mine an agree- 
ment had been signed with the union, the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. 


‘CoaL Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—Bank- 
men ceased work on August 24, claiming con- 
tract rates instead of rates per day, and that 
attempts to arrange this had been made re- 
peatedly without success. As a result the mine 
was not operated for two days. The em- 
ployees, however, agreed to return to work 
the next day, the union officials having ar- 
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ranged with the management to negotiate on 
this question. 


Coat 'MINERS, cea: N.S.—Employees 
ceased work on August 24, protesting against 
a rate per ton for new Work claimed to in- 
volve a reduction in wage rates. After two 
days, work was resumed, the union officials 
having informed the men that the manage- 
ment had agreed to postpone putting the new 
rates into effect for ten days to permit negotia- 
tions as to the rates. 


SHor Facrory Workers, Toronto, OntT.—A 
number of employees ceased work owing to a 
dispute, apparently among themselves, over 
the dismissal of one employee. It is reported 
that the management had been operating a 
union shop for some time, and that owing to 
this dispute have replaced the strikers and are 
operating an open shop. The strikers, twenty- 
six females and two males, have arranged to 
picket the shop. At the end of the month no 
settlement had been reported. 


TexTiILe Factory Workers, WELLAND, ONT. 
—Employees ceased work on August 8 against 
a decrease in wages. Work was resumed on 
August 10, negotiations between the parties 
having veonited in concessions being made by 
both parties. 


Men’s CrotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in a number of cloth- 
ing factories in Montreal were called out on 
strike by the union on August 14 to secure 
the enforcement of union conditions, particu- 
larly with regard to the forty-four hour week 
and to stop the practice of manufacturers 
sending out work to non-union contract shops. 
From time to time the manufacturers con- 
cerned signed agreements with the union and 
by August 28 it was reported that settlements 
had been reached in all cases. 
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AUTOMOBILE Bopy Factory Workers, TIL- 
BuRY, Ont.—A small number of employees in 
an establishment ceased work on August 18, 
without proper authorization of the union, de- 
manding higher wages and better working con- 
ditions. As a result of a conference between 
employees and management work was re- 
sumed the following day, the management un- 
dertaking to adjust all grievances as to rates 
of pay and working conditions. A number of 
the employees had joined a union in process 
of organization and desired to secure an agree- 
ment between the union and the employer. 
Prior to the strike these requested that the 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department 
of Labour should mediate with regard to this 
agreement, but before his arrival the strike 
had been called and terminated. 


LABOURERS, QurBEC, P.Q.—Labourers on the 
construction of an elevator at Quebec demand- 
ed an increase in wages from 30 and 35 cents 
per hour to 40 cents, and were informed that 
those who refused to work at less would be 
paid off. Some thirty-two ceased work. Other 
workmen were secured immediately to take 
their places. It was reported that the strikers 
threatened to attack the men working but 
dispersed on the arrival of the police. As a 
result of the intervention of a representative 
of the Department of Labour a minimum rate 
of 35 cents was established. 

GaraceE Empioyees, SASKATOON, Sask.—Em- 
ployees ceased work in six establishments on 
August 20, their demand for recognition of the 
union having been refused. Some establish- 
ments had signed an agreement with the union 
and were, therefore, not involved, and later 
two other establishments were reported to 
have been brought under this agreement. At 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reported with the others. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1928, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 


years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing July was 13 and 12 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
25 disputes in progress during July, involving 
about 21,600 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 227,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 13 disputes beginning in July, 
5 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 4 
on other wages questions, 3 on questions re- 
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-specting the employment of particular classes 
-or persons and one on a question of trade 
~union principle. Settlements were reached in 
15 disputes, one in favour of workpeople, 9 in 
favour of employers and 5 ended in com- 
‘promise. 


Belgium 


During June, 20 disputes began and 15 were 
-still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 35 disputes in progress dur- 
ing June, involving 22,636 workers and result- 
-ing in a time loss of 330,870 working days. 


Finland 


During July, no new disputes began, but 25 
were still in progress from the previous month, 
‘involving 132 employers and 18,738 workers. 


France 


The number of disputes reported for Octo- 
‘ber, 1927, was 37 involving 3,188 workers; for 
November, 29 involving 11,622 workers; and 
‘for December, 26 involving 6,977 workers. 
Wages questions were the chief causes of dis- 
putes, of 27 in October, 23 in November and 
19 in December. The results of disputes were 
-as follows: in October, 6 ended in favour of 
workers, 19 in favour of employers, 9 by com- 
promise; in November, 4 were in favour of 
workers, 12 in favour of employers and 11 
‘ended in compromise; in December, 4 were in 
favour of workers, 15 in favour of employers 
-and 6 ended in compromise. 


Switzerland 


During the first half of the year 1928, the 
‘number of strikes which ended was 14, affect- 
ing 113 establishments. The number of strik- 
ers directly affected was 2,573 and the num- 
ber indirectly affected, 420. The approximate 
time loss by workers directly affected was 
-33,887 working days and by all workers, both 
‘directly and indirectly affected, 39,025 work- 
Ing days. 


; New Zealand 


During the first six months of 1928, the 
‘number of industrial disturbances reported was 
19 involving 25 firms and 5,291 workers. The 
time loss was 13,561 working days and the 
approximate loss in wages £13,218. 


Japan 


In the year 1927, there were 383 industrial 
‘disputes involving 46,672 workers, with a time 
loss of 791,599 working days. The most im- 
‘portant disputes occurred in the textile trades, 


transport trade, the engineering trades and 
the food and drink trades. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 35 and 81 were in effect at the end of the 
month, involving 163,738 workers. The time 
loss for the month was 3,647,370 working days. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—Follow- 
ing the decision of the United Mine Workers 
Union to abandon their original demand for 
the terms of the Jacksonville agreement, pro- 
viding for the 1920 wage scale with a minimum 
of $7.50 per day, and to allow separate district 
agreements, an agreement was reached in the 
southwestern fields between the Southwestern 
Coal Operators’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers, affecting from 8,000 to 10,000 
miners in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas and providing for the 1917 
wage scale based on $5 per day. The agree- 
ment is effective from September 1, 1928, to 
March 31, 1931. In Ohio, an agreement was 
reached between the Central Ohio Coal Oper- 
ators and the Union, also on the same basis, to 
be effective from September 1, 1928, to March 
31, 1930. This agreement affected about 3,000 
miners in 14 mines. 


Textile Workers, New Bedford, Mass—No 
settlement was reached during August of the 
strike of 28,000 textile workers, which began 
on April 16 at New Bedford. The strike ex- 
tended to Fall River during the second week 
in August when several hundred employees of 
textile mills at that place were out on strike, 
but it was reported by August 14 that work 
had been resumed there. An investigation was 
begun by the State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation early in August. 





The 15th annual report of the State Inspec- 
tor of Coal Mines for Colorado shows that 221 
companies and individual operators worked 
271 mines and produced 9,781,580 tons of coal, 
a decrease of 835,180 tons as compared with 
1926. Number of men employed in and about 
mines averaged 11,453, being 315 men less 
than the average for the preceding year. Num- 
ber of man-days worked, 194.3 representing a 
loss of 8-6 days over the number of man-days 
worked in 1926. 


There were fifty-four men killed in and 
around the mines, an increase in fatalities of 
two men, or 2 per cent per thousand employed. 
The number of men injured was 1,916, an in- 
crease of 58 more men injured than in the pre- 
ceeding year. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND IN 1928 


Nova Scotia 


NUMBER of measures of labour interest 
were enacted during the session of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature which opened on 
February 14 and closed on March 30, 1928. 
Amendments were made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Elections Act, the 
Motor Vehicle Act, the Act governing Miners’ 
Relief Societies, and an Act to Dissolve the 
Grand Council of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association of Nova Scotia and all Subordi- 
nate Lodges thereof. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was con- 
siderably amended following the report of the 
Commissioner appointed to investigate the 
question of compensation in the lumbering and 
fishing industries. 


The Fishing Industry—The fishing industry 
was withdrawn from the operation of Part I 
of the Act and new provisions for its protec- 
tion were enacted as Part III. Part IIT applies 
to the industry of fishing and to any other 
industry carried on by means of a fishing 
vessel or vessel usually employed or intended 
to be employed in fishing, or partly in fishing 
and partly in other forms of navigation, and 
all work incidental thereto, and then only to 
the work or services of an officer or member 
of the crew of a ship registered in Nova Scotia 
or operated by an employer residing or having 
a place of business in Nova Scotia, and for the 
period that the operations of the vessel are 
carried on within Nova Scotia, or confined to 
the making of voyages between placea in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island or Newfoundland, or to making of fish- 
ing trips or voyages from ports or places in 
Nova Scotia. Compensation for accidents and 
industrial diseases is to be paid on the same 
scale and in like manner and under like cir- 
cumstances as under Part I of the Act, but 
does not include burial expenses, medical aid, 
artificial appliances, the right to rehabilitation 
or any benefit except compensation payments. 
The employer must secure the payments by 
insuring and keeping insured to the extent of 
his liability with some reliable insurance 
carrier or underwriter, who is liable, equally 
with the employer, for the payment of com-~ 
pensation. A sharesman is deemed to be a 
workman and, where compensation payable 
depends upon earnings or average earnings, 
is deemed to earn wages at the rate of $780 


per annum. The owners or persons operating 
the ship are deemed to be employers. 


In case of an accident which causes injuries 
or loss of life to all or any members of a 
crew, the limit of liability for all claims may 
not exceed $50,000 exclusive of costs and ex- 
penses, and if the payment of compensation 
would exceed such limit the compensation is 
to be reduced proportionately. If the em- 
ployer has reason to believe that the claims 
arising from the accident may exceed the 
aggregate of $50,000 he may give notice in 
writing to each person entitled to make a 
claim, or he may publish a notice in the press 
in the manner prescribed by the Act. Such 
notice will require all persons having claims 
arising out of such accident to make claim 
in writing to the employer at an address and 
before a date to be stated, which date must 
not be less than three months or more than 
four months after the service of such notice 
or the first publication of such advertisement. 
The employer must notify the insurance carrier 
or broker of each claim received, and if the 
employer or insurance carrier disputes the 
right of any claimant he must give notice to 
that effect within thirty days of the date on 
which the claim was received by the em- 
ployer. Within ten days after the expiration 
of the time limited to admit or contest the 
right of the last claimant, the employer must 
apply to the judge of the County Court for 
the district in which the employer or manag- 
ing owner resides, by a Chambers Summons 
fixing a time for the hearing of all such claims. 
The employer must, at least ten days before 
the date fixed for the hearing, serve notice 
upon every claimant whose right to make a 
claim has been admitted or contested. On 
hearing the judge will have jurisdiction to 
determine whether a claimant whose claim has 
been contested has a right to compensation, 
and the amount that any claimant is entitled 
to, and any other question that may arise. If 
the aggregate of the compensation that wouid 
be payable, including the capitalized value of 
the periodical payments and estimates, where 
estimates may be made, is greater than $50,000 
each ciaim is to be reduced proportionately 
so that the aggregate shall be $50,000. No 
costs are to be awarded to or against any 
claimant or the employer in connection with 
the hearing provided that the amount awarded 
is paid, as provided, within forty days. 
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Where it is reasonable to believe that the 
total compensation payable as a result of the 
accident will not exceed $50,000, the claimant 
will give notice of claim to his employer. He 
may then, after the expiration of thirty days, 
and the employer may, either before or after 
such period, apply to the County Court judge 
for the district in which the employer or 
managing owner resides, and have the ques- 
tions arising from the claim determined. The 
insurance carrier is to be made a party to 
such proceeding. The decision of the County 
Court judge is in all cases final and without 
appeal. The judge has the right to submit 
his findings to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to ascertain the amount that would be 
allowed if the industry were under Part I of 
the Act, and the certificate of the Board may 
be acted upon by the judge. 

In every case where the judge finds that a 
claimant is entitled to periodical payments for 
life or for any definite period, he is to obtain 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board a 
certificate stating the present or capitalized 
value of such payments with interest computed 
at the rate of three and one-half per cent 
per annum, and such amount shall be included 
in the order against the employer and the 
insurance company, if a party to the proceed- 
ings. The capitalized value of the periodical 


payments as set forth in the order is to be paid — 


by the employer or insurance carrier to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, all periodical 
payments being then made by the Board. If 
the employer or insurance carrier fails to make 
the payment to the Board the claimant may 
enforce the order by judgment and execution 
or other order. If the full amount of tne 
capitalized value is not paid to the Board the 
periodical payments may be proportionately 
reduced. The Board is given the same powers 
with regard to cases under Part III as it has 
under Part I including the commutation of 
payments, the making of advances and the 
withholding or suspending of payments. 

A workman who meets with an accident 
causing temporary disability will be entitled 
to compensation only while residing in Nova 
Scotia. A workman who sustains a permanent 
disability, either partial or total is entitled to 
one-half the compensation when residing out- 
side Nova Scotia that he would receive if 
living within the Province. A dependant is 
not entitled to compensation unless domiciled 
in Nova Scotia at the time of the accident. 

Certain sections (11-16 inclusive) of Part I 
of the Act are applicable to claims arising 
under Part III. Sections 11 and 12 deal with 
actions against persons other than the em- 
ployer. By section 13 the provisions of Part I 


are substituted for all rights of action against 
the employer. Section 14 provides that a 
workman may not agree with his employer 
to forego the benefits of the Act. Section 15 
forbids employers to make deductions from 
wages for the purposes of the Act. Section 16 
provides that compensation payments may not 
be assigned or attached except with the 
approval of the Board. Section 17 of Part I, 
which is also applicable to Part III with the 
necessary changes, requires application for 
compensation to be made within one year and 
established within fifteen months after the 
accident or, in case of death, within fifteen 
months of death. Provision is made, however, 
for cases in which serious and permanent dis- 
ability arises after the expiration of twelve 
months. A section of Part III provides that 
the judge may extend the time for the giving 
of any notice or the doing of any act if he is 
satisfied that injustice would otherwise be 
done. 

Part III invests the County Court Judge 
with the same powers which Part I confers 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Board (ex- 
cept where they are at variance with the pro- 
visions of Part III), and during the period 
of temporary disability or permanent partial 
disability he may review a case as often as 
may be necessary. 

Except when the aggregate of compensation 
payable may exceed the limit of $50,000, com- 
pensation for temporary disability may be paid 
by the employer or the insurance carrier to 
the workmen without bringing the case before 
the County Court Judge. If any dispute 
arises, however, either party may apply to the 
Judge. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may change or add to any of the provisions 
of Part III relating to the procedure for ob- 
taining compensation, the method of deter- 
mining the amount to be paid, and the manner 
of enforcing payment. 

The employer or insurance carrier may make 
provisional payments, or the judge may order 
such to be made pending the final determina- 
tion of the amount of compensation to which 
a claimant is entitled. Members of a crew 
who charter or otherwise obtain use of a vessel 
from its owner, and who operate such vessel 
as partners, are not deemed to be workmen, 
and as to them, or to persons hired by them, 
the owners are not deemed to be employers 
within the meaning of Part ILI. 

In addition to the above amendments, which 
relate to the industry of fishing, a number of 
changes were made in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. “ Navigation” is defined to 
include all kinds of operations carried on by 
means of a “ship” as defined by the Canada 
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Shipping Act. This definition reads “every 
description of vessel used in navigation not 
propelled by oars.” 

Coal Mining—When a workman is found 
dead in the underground workings of a coal 
mine at a place where he had a right in the 
course of his employment to be, it is to be 
presumed that his death was the result of 
personal injury by accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment, unless there 
be evidence, of witnesses present at the time 
of death, which is sufficient to rebut such 
presumption. This amendment is retroactive 
to January 1, 1926, and any person claiming 
compensation thereunder with respect to an 
accident which occurred more than six months 
before its passing, will have six months from 
the date of the amendment to make his claim 
and establish his right to compensation. 


Defaulters—An amendment which is retro- 
active to the date of the commencement of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that judgments entered against persons de- 
faulting in payment of assessments, or other 
amounts collectible in the same manner as 
assessments, shall, even if the amount be less 
than $100, be enforced as judgments of the 
Supreme Court. 


Frostbite —Frostbite is added to the Sched- 
ule of industrial diseases for which compensa- 
tion is payable. 

The Board—The sections dealing with the 
appointment of members~of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board were replaced by new 
provisions. Commissioners holding office at 
the time of the enactment of the amending 
Act will hold office during pleasure. Com- 
missioners appointed after the passing of the 
amendment will, subject to the provisions as 
to age, hold office for ten years but may be 
removed at any time for cause. A commis- 
sioner who has not attained the age of seventy- 
five years is eligible for reappointment on the 
expiration of his term of office. 

An amendment which is retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, provides that, if an employer 
dies intestate and no written notice be given 
to the Board within three months that ad- 
ministration of his estate has been granted, 
the Board may pay to the widow of the de- 
ceased employer, or, if there be no widow, 
to any member of the family, any amount, 
not exceeding $100, that would have been 
payable to the employer. 


Elections Act 


The Elections Act was amended to provide 
that polls shall be open from 8 a.m to 6 pm., 
instead of from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. as formerly. 
A section was added making provision for 


advance polls for railway employees, fisher- 
men, sailors and commercial travellers. Such 
polls are to be open between the hours of 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m., and 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on 
the Friday and Saturday preceding polling 
day. At least five days notice of the holding 
of advance polls must be given and voters 
must produce a certificate from the returning 
officer attesting their right to vote thereat. 


Miners’ Relief Societies 


The Act governing miners’ relief societies 
was amended to provide that where no relief 
association or fund is in operation in connec- 
tion with any mine, a fund may be established 
in the manner and for the purposes set forth. 
A majority of the workmen may authorize the 
employer to deduct from the wages of each 
workman the sum of twenty-five cents per 
month, the decision of the majority being 
binding upon all the workmen at the mine. 
The employer will contribute an equal sum, 
and pay the whole amount to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. A contribution may 
also be made by the Provincial Treasury, the 
amount and conditions being fixed by the 
Governor in Council. 


The fund thus created is to be used by the 
Board to pay relief, according to the scale set 
forth in Part I of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, to any workman contributing to 
such fund, who, while on his employer’s work- 
ing premises, in his capacity as a workman, 
or in the course of his employment away from 
the working premises, receives personal in- 
jury from an accident which would not entitle 
him to compensation under Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Where death 
results from the injury, relief from the fund 
will be given to the workman’s dependants, 
and funeral expenses up to $75 will be paid. 
An injured workman will also receive the same 
medicai and surgical aid, hospital and skilled 
nursing services and artificial appliances as a 
workman within the scope of Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. If the fund 
be insufficient, however, the Board may reduce 
or suspend the compensation payments as 
well as the right to medical aid and other 
benefits, the Board not being liable to make 
any payments except in so far ag the fund 
will permit. If the fund is more than sufficient 
for the purposes mentioned, additional benefits 
may be authorized by the Governor in 
Council. 

If funds be created in more than one mine 
all contributions will go into a common fund 
to be used for the benefit of all workmen who 
contribute, and their dependants. 

A majority of the workmen at any mine 
may authorize the employer to make dedue- 
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tions from wages for the purposes of extending 
the benefits of the fund to any workmen or 
dependants where the accident or death oc- 
curred before the creation of the fund, whether 
before or after the passing of the amending 
Act. As in the case of the original contribu- 
tion the decision of the majority is binding. 
The employer must make an equal contribu- 
tion, and a grant may also be given from the 
Provincial Treasury. 


Other Legislation 


The Motor Vehicle Act was revised and con- 
solidated, but the sections dealing with the 


licensing of chauffeurs remain practically un- 
changed. 


The Act to dissolve the Grand Council of 
the Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova 
Scotia and all subordinate Lodges thereof, was 
amended to vest in a committee of trustees all 
real and personal property of the Golden Rule 
Lodge at Dominion, which has not yet been 
disposed of. The committee is to consist of 
three miners residing in the town of Dominion 
representing the resident miners actually en- 
gaged in mining in the town and adjacent 
collieries. 


Prince Edward Island 


The session of the Prince Edward Island 
Legislature opened on March 20, and closed 
on April 27, 1928. That section of the Public 
School Act, which requires attendance of 
children at school for at least sixty per cent 


of the days on which the school is in operation 
was amended to make attendance in the Cily 
of Charlottetown and the town of Summer- 
side compulsory on one hundred per cent of 
the school days. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE Public Service Monthly, a periodical 
bulletin of matters of public interest in 
Saskatchewan, gives in its issue for August 
the following account of the early proceed- 
ings in connection with the administration of 
the Old Age Pensions Act in that province 
(The Regulations governing the payment of 
Old Age Pensions in Saskatchewan were given 
in the Lasour Gazette, May, 1928, page 467, 
and the conclusion of the agreement between 
the Dominion and provincial governments 
for the payment of pensions was noted in 
the issue for June, page 588) :— 

“The Old Age Pension’s Branch of the 
Bureau of Child Protection which came into 
operation on the passing of the Old Age 
Pension Act has been and will be a very 
busy office for some time to come. In bring- 
ing into operation an entirely new activity 
many difficulties were experienced and the 
officials had to meet conditions as they arose, 
and at the same time endeavour to satisfy 
the numerous applicants who sought the 
benefit of the legislation. It was not until 
May 26, that it was possible to send out 
the printed application forms, and the return 
of these forms accompanied by the necessary 
supporting documents commenced to arrive 

at the office on May 31. From that date 


until the present, a veritable stream of ap- , 


plications continues to pour in, all demand- 
ing prompt attention, many of the applicants 
apparently expected payment of the pension 
on the same day as the application was sent 
to the office. At the present time 3,500 appli- 
cation forms have been mailed to those 


this Act. 


requesting them, and of these approximately 
2,000 have been completed and returned. 
“It is imteresting to note that the first 
application returned and whose number is 
Number 1 on the pension list, was from Geo. 
Grant, of Lipton, who, in addition to being 
over seventy years of age, is also deaf and 
dumb, and who, in spite of his age and 
aiiliction, is remarkably well preserved and 
retains his faculties to a remarkable degree. 
“Tt is to be regretted that so many of 
the applicants have a very vague idea of 
the work involved in the administration of 
Sixty per cent of the applications. 
returned are either not completed or are not 
supported by proof of birth, naturalization 
certificate, or proof of residence in Canada 
and Saskatchewan. The want of these docu- 
ments not only involves a huge amount of 
correspondence but is also a source of dis- 
appointment to the old people who cannot 
understand the delay. A number of in- 
gpectors are at present engaged in making 
the necessary investigations and up to the 
present time, 400 applications have been in- 


vestigated, 336 authorized and _ pension 
cheques issued to the applicants. Forty-five 


applications have been refused for various. 
reasons, and twelve applicants have died since 
making their application. It is confidently 
expected that much greater progress will be 
made in the work from now on, as the 
organization is now becoming more efficient 
and with the larger office space which the 
Bureau now enjoys, more and better work 
can be done. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1927 


TRE tenth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of British Columbia, 
recently received, details the administrative 
activities of the department during the ealen- 
dar year 1927. Established under the De- 
partment of Labour Act of 1917, the Depart- 
ment has authority to require the trade unions, 
industrial societies and other organizations to 
supply information as to their rules and prac- 
tices; to require employers to furnish reports 
as to their employees with respect to wages, 
hours of work, etc.; and to obtain from any 
available source information as to the cost of 
living, the relations of prices to labour and 
industrial conditions in the province. Under 
departmental administration are the employ- 
ment offices and the Factories Act, while the 
Deputy Minister of Labour is ex officio chair- 
man of the Board of Adjustment under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1923, which provides for 
an eight hour working day in the industries 
of the province with the exception of those 
expressly exempted by the Board. 

The report for 1927 calls attention to the 
great success which in recent years has at- 
tended efforts to preserve amicable relations 
between employers and employed in the vari- 
ous industries. Contrasting the present situa- 
tion with that of former times, the report 
states that the change was due to a number of 
causes “among which may be mentioned the 
ameliorating effect of measures that are to- 
day among the laws of British Columbia such 
as the Hours of Work Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act for male and female workers, the 
Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act, the Mothers’ Pensions 
Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
steps which have been taken from time to 
time to mitigate the hardships caused by un- 
employment.” It is stated that “such mea- 
sures, carrying with them a recognition of the 
point of view of those who labour for a living, 
cannot but have been an important factor in 
introducing a better spirit into our industrial 
affairs.” 


Industrial Situation 


In the matter of industrial advancement the 
Province made a new record for the year, the 
industrial payroll reaching a total for 1927 of 
$177,522,758.14, which is $2,348,921.67 more 
than the previous highest figure, that for 1926. 
The questionnaire sent out to industrial em- 
ployers at the beginning of each year, was 
replied to by 4,597 firms, all of which made 
returns on payroll information. These firms 
reported a combined payroll of $130,047,021.92 


as compared with $129,420,599.55 returned by 
4,521 firms for 1926. However, the total pay- 
roll of $177,522,.758.14 for all industries in- 
cludes, in addition to the figures returned by 
employers, the calculated totals of employers 
who failed to report, the totals in delayed 
returns, and a number of supplementary items 
such as the payrolls in British Columbia of the 
transcontinental railway systems, wholesale 
and retail firms, and the salaries of employees 
of Dominion and Provincial. Governments. 
Of the total payroll, payments to wage earn- 
ers amounted to 81.22 per cent, the balance 
being salaries paid to superintendents, man- 
agers, salesmen, clerks and stenographers. 

The total estimated payroll of the Province 
in 1927 is divided by districts as follows: 
Greater Vancouver, $65,470,393.20; Rest of 
Mainland, $77,399,922.55; Vancouver Island, 
$34,652 442.39. 

The report presents a comparison of the 
wage payments in different industries with 
those of 1926, and comments thereon as fol- 
lows :— 

“A good recovery was made last year by 
coal-mining, where, after the rather poor show- 
ing of 1926, the payroll was advanced by 
over $650,000, bringing it to approximately 
the same figure as in 1924 and 1925. The 
manufacture of food products, which has been 
a rising factor over a period of years, showed 
a gain of $150,000. Laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing were also $100,000 ahead of the previ- 
ous year. ‘This is expressive of the general 
growth of the Province rather than of any 
particular section, and the same may be said 
of the advance made by the metal trades to 
a figure of $200,000 higher than the previous 
year’s. The last-mentioned increase, however, 
is more than accounted for by the growing pay- 
roll of garages, other sections of the metal 
trades showing a slight decrease. As may have 
been generally expected, the payroll of metal- 
mining reached a record figure, notwithstand- 
ing that the comparatively low prices of metals 
in 1927 retarded somewhat the development 
of a number of new mining ventures. The 
actual total is $218,000 over that for 1926. 
Greater activity was also shown in the smelt- 
ing industry, where the payroll went up by 
nearly $400,000. The metal-mining and smelt- 
ing industries combined have, indeed, more 
than doubled their annual wage payments in 
the last five years. The miscellaneous group of 
industries adds nearly half a million to its 
total for 1926, and in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry there is an addition of a 
quarter of a million. In the public utilities 
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group, which includes street railways, gas, 
water-supply, electric lighting and power, and 
telephones, there was a notable gain of over 
$600,000. Minor gains were also recorded by 
breweries, builders’ material, cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing, garment-making, house-fur- 
nishing, jewellery-manufacturing, manufacture 
of leather and fur goods, and paint-manufac- 
ture.” 

The industries which show a reduced pay- 
roll for 1927 include some of the most im- 
portant in the Province. The falling away of 
the total for the pulp and paper industry to 
a figure some $900,000 less than that for 1926 
wipes out more than one-third of the phenom- 
enal gain made by this industry in that year. 
The reduction in the past year was not unex- 
pected, as the business of paper-making has 
been passing through a somewhat critical 
period. Similarly, the lumbering industry had 
a quiet spell for a considerable portion of the 
year, and there was a reduction in its pay- 
roll of over $300,000 as against that of 1926, 
‘though the industry held a gain of some three 
millions in comparison with the two previous 
years. A drop of $435,000 in coast shipping 
is not easy to understand. The leading ser- 
vices made rather a better showing than in 
1926, but smaller operations had a less active 


year, and, moreover, fewer returns were re- 
ceived. The high-water mark in contracting 
was reached in 1926, and this report shows a 
reduction from that year’s figure of a quarter 
of a million, which is scarcely surprising in 
view of the number of important contracts 
which were completed either in 1926 or early 
in 1927. However, the demand for new build- 
ings and other important works does not show 
any real abatement, and in some districts at 
least the contracting business is again going 
more strongly than last year. The payroll of 
explosives and chemicals is about $100,000 
less, though there are good indications of ap- 
proaching development in this industry, and 
a slight reduction in oil-refining probably re- 
flects the unsettled conditions of this industry 
during 1927. For a reduction of $170,000 in 
ship building and repairing, we need hardly 
look for any other explanation than the ele- 
ment of chance which enters so largely into 
this business. The fall of nearly $400,000 in 
the payroll of manufacturing miscellaneous 
wooden products is, however, somewhat disap- 
pointing, as this business had been going ahead 
rather rapidly in previous years. 

A comparison of the payroll in the various 
industries for the past three years is given in 
the following table:— 














1925 1926 1927 
No. of No. of No. of 
Industry firms firms firms 
re- Total re- Total re- Total 
port- Pay-roll port- Pay-roll port- Pay-roll 
ing ing ing 
$ $ $ 

Dreier iG eS ee a Ae a ila cel eles Mabel 27 607,093 14 33 777,755. 68 39 819,522 25 
Builderseniaterials: Aienot che ee ees hoe es 55 1,390,309 48 72 1, 652,946 45 83 1, 657, 658 31 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing............... 6 57,085 07 7 55,722 32 if 62,217 20 
Commies ie a lee: 21| 7,475,214 61 27 | 6,847,756 57 27 7,502,946 $8 
Coasushippiler eile tee, kel tat. Seles Loe. 144 6, 736,972 71 146 8,515,239 41 142 8,076,044 56 
Contracting.......0....cccseeeesveeeeeeeesedes| 982 | 18,343,560 02 | 1,191 | 15,046,488 07 | 1,185 | 14'761'434 68 
Explosives and chemicals.................-...-- 19 564,630 16 9 468, 600 30 9 358,474 19 
Food products yee Vike . ene ste olde RO 378 9,110,298 75 441 | 10,294,610 51 461 10,448,996 93 
Garmenf-maleing ei yisems gage sieve eal 79 703,383 97 82 883, 661 63 81 905,418 57 
House-furnishing...................... pee at 43 515,105 29 42 646,404 44 47 712,870 28 
Manufacturing jewellery....................005. 10 220,705 69 9 236,981 78 10 242,016 65 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing.................. 84 1,363,415 91 77 1,408,574 44 82 1,508,709 88 
Manufacturing leather and fur goods............. 54 413,277 52 58 458, 889 00 61 459,456 24 
Luniber industries agen (iP: ah... kuaejas ye 990 | 32,015,830 90 974 | 34,826,351 73 960 34,514,982 16 
Metal tranes ® yicvrs : tle 5 asa bey Are sceaer arate «separa 522 5,849, 903 31 579 7,386, 692 84 619 7,603,910 98 
Metalemiining+:. . wees vaste cae. >. ee Se 215 7,829,541 92 260 8, 600, 887 09 235 8,818,386 82 
Momrctlner RR eek, AAS Aaah ae oy. 145 | 2,715,462 40 117 | 2,205,618 67 163 2,703, 694 92 
OUTS HMIN ET ee Me ee ee te crs eel ee 8 774,587 52 21 1,178,387 30 26 1,133,817 99 
Paintomanuiacturess. .aascenieios ties sa. aa 12 192,648 70 9 223,448 47 13 294,890 27 
Printingiancspuplishines Mirae we eerie e | 104 2,910,339 76 126 3, 279,828 06 131 3,523,068 69 
Pulp and paper mills)! ..i.2002. fy. Wak teen 11 3,989,546 96 13 6, 289,325 87 14 5,364,085 27 
Ship-puildingias.. vena reret ca ote: bos bakes gdele 35 1,212,370 71 40 1,835,485 17 43 1, 667,187 32 
Smelting 39s besice arate oct eee aes PER ks sada 4 5,037,966 16 3 5,275,709 00 3 5,644,425 60 
Street-railwayshete.. £14 5 dtardgid. altri. bees 101 8,984,065 58 85 8,887,913 34 78 9,509,310 15 
Manufacturing wood (N.EVS.) 6.004. heehee de oe 89 1,929,922 36 82 2,137,361 41 78 1, 753,495 08 

Otalat Patera ote ee eB! 4,138 | 115,943,238 60 | 4,521 | 129,420,599 55 | 4,597 | 130,047,021 92 
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Weekly Wage Rates—Changes in wage rates 
during the year were not very pronounced, 
although in some groups there was a good 
advance. In fourteen of the groups there was 
an average increase in the weekly rates, and in 
eleven groups an average decrease. Those 
showing the greatest advances were: Manu- 
facturing leather and fur goods, $2.52; metal 
trades, $1.84; house furnishing, $1.70; explo- 
sives and chemicals, $1.59. The largest de- 
creases were in the following groups: Jewel- 
lery manufacturing, $5.28; smelting, $1.75; 
printing and publishing, $1.53. 

Tables are given showing the number of 
wage earners in each industry, grouped ac- 
cording to the weekly wages received. These 
tables indicate the partial elimination of wage 
earners receiving very low rates of wages. 
The tables for 1926 showed that there were 
9498 adult male wage earners receiving less 
than $19 per week—i.e. less than 40 cents per 
hour—while in 1927 the number was reduced 
to 4,409. The report states that the difference 
is partly explained by the fact that in 1926 
an “adult wage earner” was taken to mean 
a person over 18 years of age, and in 1927 
the line of division for adults and under age 
was set at 21 years in order to place the 
statistical tables in proper relationship to the 
Male Minimum Wage Act. Another factor 
in bringing about this great reduction was the 
Male Minimum Wage Order in the lumber- 
ing industry. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 








Males Females 

For week of ppren- 

employment of | 21 yrs. { Under | 18 yrs. | Under | tices 

greatest number| & over | 21 yrs. | & over 18 yrs. 

Under, $600 5 nv0-|sb cape os 51 6 8 35 
$6.00 to $6.99.... 1 101 1 6 123 
7.00 to 7.99.... 11 97 278 66 74 
8.00 to 8.99..... 10 151 21 60 148 
9.00 to 9.99.... 9 185 16 53 100 
10.00 to 10.99.... 44 246 87 62 145 
11.00 to 11.99.... 72 150 119 39 88 
12.00 to 12.99.... 194 328 497 226 358 
13.00 to 13.99.... 171 236 740 27 116 
14.00 to 14.99.... 317 249 923 74 57 
15.00 to 15.99.... 619 344 957 34 76 
16.00 to 16.99.... 502 269 859 36 58 
17.00 to 17.99....| 1,199 186 312 8 35 
18.00 to 18.99....| 1,260 183 611 20 20 
19.00 to 19.99....} 10,056 190 272 i) 18 
20.00 to 20.99....| 2,849 128 487 Wi 49 
21.00 to 21.99....] 5,944 139 217 7 12 
22.00 to 22.99....| 4,369 86 189 10 15 
23.00 to 23.99....] 3,275 82 73 6 7 
24.00 to 24.99....] 9,857 118 69 2 21 
25.00 to 25.99....)] 4,356 35 110 1 4 
26.00 to 26.99....] 3,239 48 43 1 6 
27.00 to 27.99....| 4,555 25 64 1 5 
28.00 to 28.99....) 5,158 58 2 oh ib ee re) 
29.00 to 29.99....| 3,329 29 OU erates 1 
80.00 to 34.99....) 12,246 31 GDnlaosreeiss il 
35.00 to 39.99....] 9,834 24 OoRele Asters 3 
40.00 to 44.99....] 5,464 1 OMe ecseeterel | As ate es 
45.00 to:49:99.;...| ©2,602 |.)..2... (AGU TE. y ERO OR Rertl 
HOO and overs 7.) 25073). weet. ve lee mene tell peters e | tines a sce 
Totals....... 93,515 | 3,770 | 7,109 769 1,554 





In the last few years there has been a marked 
increase in the number of apprentices in the 
industries of the Province. The returns made 
to the Department for the last four years 
accounted for 898 apprentices in 1924, 1,115 in 
1925, 1,281 in 1926, and 1,554 in 1927. 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of employees by weekly wage groups in 1927. 

The report emphasizes that labour disputes 
were few and of slight importance, the total 
amount of working time lost during the year 
from this cause being 17,006 days. This 
figure is the smallest for any year since the 
Department of Labour came into existence. 


Inspection of Factories—The Factory In- 
spection Branch is charged with the inspection 
of all factories as defined by the Factories 
Act where three or more persons are employed, 
passenger and freight elevators, all laundries 
operated for profit, regardless of whether any- 
one is employed or not, and all industrial 
plants designated by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. This section of the report 
outlines the work of the branch along the 
lines of factory and elevator inspection and 
the promotion of accident-prevention. 


Employment Service —The statement cover- 
ing the work of the British Columbia Branch 
of the Employment Service of Canada indi- 
cates that while employment conditions during 
the year were better than the average, there 
was a surplus of all classes of labour in every 
part of the Province, this condition being 
partly accounted for “by an influx of immi- 
grants from Central European countries.” 
The business transacted by the British Colum- 
bia offices in 1927 is summarized as follows: 
Applications, 111,605; employers’ orders, 
37,532; placements, 35,652; transfers in 
British Columbia, 1,826; transfers out of 
British Columbia, 8,184. 


Nationality of Workers—Under this heading 
a careful analysis is presented of the nation- 
ality of the workers in the various industries. 
The report states that “an interesting feature 
of the figures is the proof they afford of the 
fact that our industries are slowly but surely 
coming more under the dominance of our own 
race.” Indicating the trend in this direction, 
the report continues as follows:— 

The percentage of employees who were 
returned as natives of Canada and Newfound- 
land did show a slight decrease in 1927, being 
36.01 as compared with 36.39 in the previous 
year. Natives of Great Britain have more 
than recovered the reduction in their percent- 
age last year, rising from 30.42 to 31.87 per 
cent. This is the highest proportion of British 
workers for any one of the last four years, 
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the figures in 1924 and 1925 having been 31.24 
and 31.15 respectively. The actual number of 
British workers employed increased last year 
by 817. Adding together the number of native 
Canadians, British, natives of the United 
States and Australia, we find that natives of 
English-speaking countries aggregated 72.51 
per cent. of the entire number of the industrial 
workers. This is the best record in the last 
five years, the percentage having been as low 
as 69.61 in 1923 and as high as 72.33 in 1924. 

Asiatic workers in British Columbia indus- 
tries were equal to 10.20 per cent of the whole, 
the smallest percentage in any year since these 
statistics were first compiled. In the previous 
year they accounted for 11.56 per cent, and 
the drop this year is significant. The nation- 


ality record began in 1918, when the industrial 
workers of Asiatic origin were equal to 20.37 
per cent. The fall to 18.35 per cent in 1919 
and 16.64 per cent in 1920 occasioned little 


_ surprise at the time, as a large number of 


ex-soldiers were gradually resuming their old 
places in industrial work. There was a further 
drop to 14.45 per cent in 1921, followed by a 
rise to 14.61 per cent in 1922, and then a 
succession of lower figures for the next three 
years—to 13.85 in 1923, 11.97 in 1924, and 
11.380 in 1925. The year 1926 saw a slight 


‘upward move to 11.56 per cent, but now the 


downward movement is resumed. The number 
of Chinese workers was reduced last year by 
1,571, and the number of Japanese by 290, 
but, oddly enough, there was an increase in 
the total of Hindus from 750 to 839. 


Hours of Work Act in 1927 


The operations carried on during 1927 under 
the “Hours of Work Act,” 1928, are outlined 
in the report of the provincial Department 
of Labour. It is stated that the provisions of 
the Act are being very generally observed by 
both employers and employed. As regards its 
functioning, the report observes that as the 
Act has now been effective for three or four 
years, its novelty has disappeared, and the 
observance of the legal eight-hour day has 
become almost a matter of routine in indus- 
trial operations. It is pointed out that the 
principal industry affected by the Act, as well 
as by the initial order under the “ Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act,” was that of lumbering. 

The regulations made by the Board of Ad- 
justment (which administers the Act) were 
amended on June 23, when Regulation 9, 
which had provided for the non-application of 
the Act to ship-repair plants, engineering- 
works, etc., “when engaged on urgent work 
which must be done in order that other indus- 
tries shall not be seriously handicapped in 
their operations,” was rescinded, and a new 
regulation substituted to the effect that “ All 
persons employed in shipyards, engineering- 
works, machine-shops, foundries, welding 
plants, sheet-metal works, belt-works, saw- 
works, and plants of a similar nature, when 
engaged on emergency repair-work only, are 
exempt from the provisions of section 3 of the 
Act.” 

It was considered that the original clause 
was capable of a wider interpretation than the 
new one, experience having convinced the 
Board of the necessity for limiting the ex- 
emption which was granted three years ago. 

The year’s experience with the “ Hours 
of Work Act” shows that it has had the 
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important result of further reducing the aver- 
age weekly hours of work in industry. The 
average during the past 12 months was to 
48.55 hours weekly, which compares favour- 
ably with an average of 48.84 hours in 1926. 
In the following table a comparison is made 
of the average weekly hours for the various 
sndustries in 1927 and 1926 as well as for 1924, 
the last year before the “ Hours of Work Act” 
became Operative: . 


AveRAGE WEEKLY Hours or Work, By INDUSTRIES 
















Indusury 1924 1926 1927 
POR OMEE IGG oe Pcie Came rs 49-04 | 47-91 45-60 
Builders’ materials, ete........... 51-51 47-10 46:94 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 44-26] 44-46 44-48 
COSTAIUUIME 7. - ac ess eee gs hen 47-90 | 48-00 48-02 
Coast shippingiad. SOtr ees « 56:76 | 53-29 52-48 
Contracting. ae) ee ea: 47-72 | 45-57 44-97 
Explosives, chemicals, ete......... 52:44 |] 51-49 45-85 
Food products, manufacture of....| 53°67 | 51-82 50:65 
Garment-making,.........4..0.... 45-12 | 44-81 416-38 
House-furnishing.................. 46-01 45-14 45-52 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 43-65 | 43-96 44-25 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 46-66 | 46-54 46-28 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture 
Of dy 5 «age ay wich ¢ Roly d iy arctan eee “¥) 47-88 | 47-26 46-77 
Lumber industries— 
Logging... ena Re wearer wate 50-79 | 48-71 48-63 
Logging-railways.............. 52:01 | 48-06 49-08 
Mixed plants... .s.c.cce eee 54:01 | 49-03 44-00 
Lumber-dealers............... 52:29 | 46-78 45-88 
Blaningomills) soe 2. atu eee 55-58 50-48 49-81 
Sawmills Writs sa Sire tie cote eee 54-05 49-2 49-63 
Shineleamillswe cen. eee: 55:44 48-32 48-84 
Metaliirsdess.. desc hoe 44-36 45-81 45-51 
Metaleminingy ce. sf ee 53°12 | 55-43 52-26 
Miscellaneous trades and industries] 48-79 | 47-67 47-20 
Ol re DOING 4 ae at 98s elie 47-97 | 51-46 54-35 
Paint-manufacturing............... 44-63 | 44-25 44-51 
Printing and publishing............ 45-90 | 45-58 45-51 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 53-24 | 48-23 48-46 
Ship-building 23. 222 HARP. 44-73 | 44-14 45-13 
Smelting ite jade ace hinch © eae 55:95 | 53-21 52-94 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 
46-12 45-83 45-90 
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British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act in 1927 


The text of this Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazetre for January, 1926, page 17. 
The report on operations during 1927 under 
the Act forms part of the annual report of 
the provincial Department of Labour. It is 
pointed out that when the Act was passed 
into law by the Legislature of British 
Columbia in the latter part of 1925, it was a 
new departure in economic legislation so far 
as the American continent was concerned, 
though many law-making authorities had 
passed measures affecting the wages paid to 
women. As such it has attracted considerable 
attention, not only in the province but over a 
very wide field outside. Under the law the 
power of fixing a minimum wage for various 
industries was conferred upon the Board of 
Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act. 
The chairman of the Board is the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and the other two mem- 
bers are appointed by the Executive Council 
on recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
who has been guided in his selection by the 
principle that they should respectively reflect 
the opinions of the employers and the em- 
ployed in an industry. To date there have 
been two orders issued by the Board. ‘The 
first, which became effective on November 1, 
1926, established the minimum wage rate in 
the lumbering industry at 40 cents per hour 
(Lasour GazettE, October, 1926, page 948). 
The second order, effective on April 1, 1928, 
established the basic rate of male employees 
in the restaurant and catering industry at 40 
cents per hour (Lasour Gazette, March, 1928, 
page 260). 

In the working of the Lumbering Order 
considerable experience has now been gained, 
the basic rate of 40 cents per hour having 
proved a good working compromise between 
the request of labour for a higher minimum 
wage and that of the employers for a lower 
rate. It is stated that the Order has been 
loyally accepted by the employers as a whole, 
and that the process of bringing about an in- 
creased rate of pay for several thousands of 
the lower paid workers in the industry was 
accomplished with a singularly small amount 
of friction. It is also pointed out that the 
fact that 1927 was, on the whole, a good year 
for lumber production in the province goes to 
show that the minimum wage set by the 
Board was not beyond the ability of the in- 
dustry to pay. With the exception of a few 
instances of help employed in the kitchens of 
camps, not a single case has come to the 
notice of the Board where a worker found it 
necessary to action in court against his em- 
ployer to secure the payment of the legal 
minimum wage. 


Under subsection 2 of clause 5 of the Act, 
the Board have power to grant permits to 
authorize the payment of a lower wage to 
employees suffering from a handicap. In the 
regulations it was laid down that such permits 
granted should not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total number of persons employed by any firm. 
This provision has been found to be more 
than ample, as not a single firm, according to 
the report, has ever approached, the 10 per 
cent limit. In one industry, employing 
approximately 40,000 workers, only 143 per- 
mits had been granted up to the end of 1927, 
while the number of such permits issued dur- 
ing 1927 was 60, various reasons being 
assigned by the applicants such as debility, 
loss of limbs, war injuries, unfitness for heavy 
work, partial paralysis and advanced age. In 
these cases the hourly rates set have ranged 
from 25 to 374 cents. A few permits have been 
given to able-bodied men learning a trade, a 
low rate being set for the brief period which 
was considered necessary to enable them to 
acquire proficiency. 

Inquiry is frequently made, the report states, 
as to the extent to which Oriental labour has 
peen displaced in the lumbering industry by 
the operation of the Act. The report outlines 
this feature as follows:— 

“As was explained fully in the report for 
1926, the Act makes no distinction between 
white and Oriental labour. The white em- 
ployee, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Hindus are equally entitled to be paid the 
legal minimum wage. The Board of Adjust- 
ment, however, has always taken the view 
that, if employers were obliged to conform 
to a higher standard of wages in the employ- 
ment of Oriental labour, such labour would 
tend to become less desirable from an em- 
ployer’s point of view, and to a certain extent 
would be substituted by the employment of 
white help. Our early inquiries showed un- 
mistakably that, where white and Oriental 
helpers were engaged in the same class of 
employment, the white man would usually 
command about a 25 per centum higher rate 
of pay, by reason of his greater ability to 
respond to an unexpected emergency. It 
seemed to follow that, if employers were 
compelled to pay their Oriental workers 40 
cents an hour, they would either be willing 
to pay their white workers more for work of 
the same class, or else bring a larger number 
of white workers into the mills. 

“That this has really happened is shown by 
a comparison of the figures in our statistical 
report with those of previous years. These 
are the totals supplied in returns forwarded 
to the Department by employers engaged in 
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all branches of the lumbering industry in all 
parts of the province. A more exact com- 
parison is possible, however, in the case of 
thirty-one of the largest saw-mills in the 
Coast area, whose books have been exam- 
ined by representatives of the Department. 
These inspections took place in November, 
1926, just after the Lumbering Order had been 
made operative, and again in October, 1927, 
and the figures given by the same employers 
in their annual returns for 1925 have also been 
segregated for comparison. Compared with 
1925, before the. Lumbering Order was in 
effect, the total number of employees working 
at these thirty-one mills showed an increase 
of 1,352. The number of white employees 


Minimum Wages for Women 


The tenth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of British Columbia for 1927 is 
incorporated in the annual report of the 
Department of Labour, the Minimum Wage 
Act being administered by a board of three 
members; one of whom is the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

During the year the Board instituted pro- 
ceedings against 12 employers for violation of 
the law. In some instances employees had 
been required to work in excess of the maxi- 
mum hours prescribed by Order of the Board, 
while the remaining infractions pertained to 
non-payment of the legal wage. 


Certain employees experienced tangible 
benefits during the year in the collection of 
arrears of wages due them from their em- 
ployers. It is explained that while the Board 
does not act as a collecting agency, it often 
functions in an intermediary capacity to effect 
adjustments. which otherwise would have to 
be made through the channels of the Court 
in actions started by the employees. During 
the year, $2,384.17 was paid to employees in 
amounts ranging from $1.20 to $253, repre- 
senting the difference between what they 
should hhave been paid and what they actually 
received. These women and girls (83 m num- 
ber) were working in various occupations 
throughout the province, the delinquent em- 
ployers being in the majority of cases pro- 
prietors of small bakeries, tea rooms, con- 
fectionery stores and beauty parlours. 


A summary of the Minimum Wage Orders 
now in force, in addition to that affecting the 
fruit and vegetable industry already set forth, 
is as follows:— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%6 cents). 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 


$13.50 (hourly rate, 28% cents). 
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increased by 1,817, and the number of Oriental 
employees decreased by 465. 

“In 1925 there were 55.20 per cent, of white 
employees and 44.80 per cent of Orientals. 

“In November, 1926, there were 65.70 per 
cent of white employees and 34.30 per cent of 
Orientals. 

“In October, 1927, there were 68.86 per cent 
of white employees and 31.14 per cent of 
Orientals. 

“These figures show plainly that the amount 
of employment in the thirty-one mills has 
increased considerably since the Order was 
made, and that there has also been a marked 
decrease, both actually and relatively, in the | 
employment of Orientals.” 


in British Columbia in 1927 


Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29% 
cents). 

Office occupations, $15 (hourly rate 314 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 29'%46 cents). 

Fishing industry (Canneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 32%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 31; cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 

Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
294 cents). 


The payroll returns required each year 
from employers were sent in by 3,455 firms, 
being an advance of 332 over the 1926 figure. 
These employers reported details of wages and 
working hours for 17,507 female employees as 
against 16,070 for the previous year. This is 
not the gross total of women workers in British 
Columbia for domestic servants, fruit pickers, 
and farm labourers are excluded from the 
operation of the Act. 

According to the statistics, the average 
weekly rate for adult and experienced workers 
in the Province was $17.06, representing an 
increase of one cent over 1926. For the group 
comprised of inexperienced employees, the 
weekly average was $10.40 as opposed to $10.0 
for 1926. 

Answering the oft-quoted objection to mini- 
mum wage legislation—namely, that eventu- 
ally the minimum would tend to become the 
maximum for experienced workers—the report 
declares “it is illuminating to note that after 
a period of nine years’ testing in this Province, 
out of 17,507 employees only 3,056, or 17.46 
per cent, were reported as receiving the actual 
minimum for their respective classes of work.” 
As regards the higher scales of pay, it is noted 
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that 10,748 women and girls, or 61.39 per cent, 
of all those reported, were listed as being in 
receipt of wages in excess of the legal mini- 
mum. This leaves a balance of 3,703, or 21.15 
per cent, being paid below the minimum. 
This last class includes young girls and inex- 
perienced workers, for whom lower rates are 
set, and employees of experience whose working 
week was shorter than 48 hours, with a pro 
rata reduction in their remuneration. 


The statistical tables record whether an 
employee is married, widowed or single. From 
the returns, 19.06 per cent of the employees 
are married, 4.03 per cent are widowed and 
76.91 are single. 

The following tables give a statistical sum- 
mary of all occupations covered by the regu- 
lations, and the labour turnover in each group 
according to years of continuous service:— 


SUMMARY OF ALL OccUPATIONS 











——— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

Number of firms reporting 414227209 ..2./4a0. ee 3,455 3,123 2,804 2, 287 2,195 
Number of employees— 

Over 18 years or experienced...>......2....c.<e.: 15, 697 13,725 12,181 10,355 9,612 

Under 18 vears or inexperienced..............2-- 1,810 2,345 1, 718 1,242 1, 251 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years or experienced.......... $267,787 44 $234,001 53 $211, 713 38 $176,517 87 $164,712 57 

Employees under 18 years or inexperienced....... $18, 820 00 $23,513 50 $17, 764 00 $12,644 50 $12,511 50 
Average weekly wages— 

imployees over 18 years or experienced.......... $17 06 $17 05 $17 38 $17 05 $17 14 

Employees under 18 years or inexperienced....... $10 40 $10 03 $10 34 $10 18 $10 00 
Percentage of employees under 18 vears or inexper- 

AEN COM hu Aaa teal gc Fruit! s'steetia ka ee er eee ee 10-34% 14-59% 12-36% 10-71% 11-52% 
Average hours worked per week...............00: 43-92 43-82 43-58 43-09 43-31 





TABLE SHOWING LABOUR TURNOVER IN EACH GROUP—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ConTINUOUS SERVICE OF EMPLOYER 
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The principal legislation affecting labour 
which was enacted during the recent session 
of the Parliament of Great Britain was the 
Shops (Hours of Closing) Act, 1928, received 
the Royal Assent on August 3. It gives effect, 
with modifications, to the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on the Shops (Harly 
Closing) Acts, 1920 and 1921, who recom- 
mended that the principle of compulsory elos- 
ing of shops should be embodied in permanent 
legislation, and the existing closing hours con- 
tinued with certain modifications. The first 
four sections of the Act provide accordingly 
for the closing hours of shops generally, with 
special provisions as to those supplying con- 


fectionery and tobacco and smokers’ requisi- 
tes. Section 5 permits the local autlority in 
certain circumstances to fix a later closing 
hour than usual for retail trade or business 
carried on at an exhibition or show, subjcct 
to conditicns for securing that the hours of 
shop assistants affected by the Order are 
limited. Similarly, Section 6 permits an ex- 
tension of closing hours for shops at holiday 
resorts during the season, with a similar pro- 
viso as to the limitation of the hours of shop 
assistants; and further provides that shop 
assistants affected by the Order, if employed 
for “extra hours” (as defined), shall be en- 
titled to corresponding holidays with full 
wages. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1927 


ah HE ninth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the 
Province of New Brunswick for the calendar 
year 1927 details the work of the Board in 
the administration of this legislation. 

The total income for the year is given as 
$589,643.63, and the expenditure at $568,654.42, 
leaving a provisional surplus of $20,989.21. 
When this is deducted from the actual de- 
ficit of $121,660.24 remaining from 1926, a 
provisional deficit is left of $100,671.03, less 
the estimated profit on bonds of $72,203.48 or 
a net provisional deficit of $28,467.55. The 
repont points out that these figures do not 
purport to be the actual amount of money 
to the debit or credit of the various classes 
of industry, but show what has been collected 
from the provisional statements filed and 
what the Board think is a fair income to 
be expected from the amount to be collected, 
owing to the expected increase of the actual 
payrolls over the provisional. The expendi- 
ture also shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and the claims which 
may be existing as of December 31, 1927, 
but not reported to the Board, and also 


the estimated amount for claims reported 
partly paid, but not completed. When the 
actual figures for 1927 are received and all 
collections made and all claims adjusted, the 
figures may vary materially. 

The actual and estimated expenditure for 
1927 included in the total of $568,654.42 com- 
prises the following items: Temporary total 
disability, $166,530.68; medical aid, including 
doctors’ fees and transportation as well as 
hospital and nursing services, $80,249.67; cost 
of administration, $49.066.90 (82 per cent of 
the total); fatal accidents, $81,533.15; burial 
expenses, $1,822; permanent partial disability, 
$50,892.02; unreported claims and wuncom- 
pleted claims (estimate) $138,500. 

The statistical tables in the report do not 
include figures for 1927 as the time for 
reporting accidents was not ended at the date 
of publication. Final figures, however, are 
given for the year 1926, and these indicate 
a decreasing number of fatal accidents as 
compared with any previous year in the 
record of the Board. There was, however, a 
slight. increase in the total number of acci- 
dents as compared with 1925. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of industrial 
accidents, according to degree of severity, 
from 1919 to 1926 inclusive: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1919-1926 


eee cc Oaa>a—=Yw_—>«>_s™=  oau=s®@ 


ee 1919 1920 1921 

Fatal accidents............. 25 47 35 

Permanent totals. pc acasacclle oes: PD Raa | PO ee 1 

CE Itn ON aaa ates Caw eSB eticie Bats (BF Aes acid Aiciawg Ae ot) Puc 

Permanent partial.......... 183 254 241 

Temporary total; :./).1.0005;,. 1, 832 2,967 3,032 

Minor and medical aid only. 656 796 1,037 
2,696 4,064 4,346 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 Total 
30 37 38 31 23 266 

1 2 Oe tee Wr eet incere ta cc pe 6 

2, Aaa 4 8 4 16 39 
245 244 261 241 218 1, 887 
3,225 4,047 3, 823 3, 612 3, 658 26,196 
1,310 1,835 1,978 2,075 2,150 11,837 
4,811 6, 169 6, 109 5,970 6, 065 40, 231 


ae ee eI ee ee a cme aa ce Ramage Ta CSTE 


Regulations Under Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Gazette of July 31, 1928, con- 
tains the text of the Regulations so far issued 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund). The general accident prevention 
regulations have been noted in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazette. The following are 
recent orders which have not been previously 
published. 

Fire and Gas—Every refrigerating machine 
shall be equipped with one or more automatic 
safety valves of proper size, connected to the 


discharge line between the pressure imposing 
element and the main discharge stop valve of 


the machine. Said safety valves are to be set 
to relieve excessive pressure and connected to 
a pipe of sufficient size to carry refrigerant to 
outside of building or into the low pressure 
side of the inlet side of main suction stop 
valve. (The size and pressure at which such 
valves are to be set for machines of various 
capacity are detailed). 


Handling of Acids——Transferring acids from 
carboys to smaller containers shall be by either 
syphoning or having the carboy resting on a 
cradle or trunnion specially built for the pur- 
pose. Syphoning is the method recommended, 
great care having to be exercised in the use 
of a cradle to avoid splashing. 

Garages—Every employer operating a garage 
or other building to which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Accident Fund) applies, 
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shall provide and maintain adequate means of 
ventilation for the removal of smoke, steam, 
gas, fumes, vapors, dust, or other impurities 
which are created or generated by any process 
carried on in such building or workroom. 


Salamanders—Where a salamander or other 
heating apparatus liable to produce smoke or 
noxious gases is used for the drying of plaster 
or for other purposes, it shall be so piped as 
to convey smoke and gaseous matter to the out- 
side of the building. 


Gas and Oil Wells—This regulation details 
at length the chief features of the safety con- 
struction of gas and oil wells including cellar 
exits, derrick platforms, ginpoles, auxiliary 
means of escape, derrick-room exits, snufflines, 
and lighting. 

Buildings and Excavations—Where material 
is being constructed or dismantled the employer 
is required to have the area on each of the 
floors, below where such work is being done, 
enclosed or roped off, so as to prevent accidents 
from falling objects. Dismantled material is 
to have all nails removed at once, or piled so 
as to prevent accidents from protruding nails. 

A sufficient area underneath all material 
hoists shall be enclosed or roped off on each 
floor, where workmen shall not be required to 
enter during hoisting operations. No lumber 
or timber shall be hoisted in a single sling. 


Other additional regulations are as fol- 
lows :— 


Regulation No. 11—Where the amount 
chargeable to the account of any employer 
during any calendar year is in, excess of one 
hundred and five per cent of the amount of 
assessment received during such calendar year, 
the final assessment shall be fixed on such 
account applicable to the true payroll for the 
calendar year in question, by being increased 
to a rate over and above the basic rate of the 
class or sub-class in which the account is being 
carried, one per cent on the basic rate for each 
one per cent that the amount chargeable ex- 
ceeds one hundred and five per cent of the 
amount received; but in no case ghall the in- 
creased rate exceed thirty per cent of the basic 
rate of the class or sub-class as fixed by the 
Board; provided, however, that due regard 
shall be had to the total experience of the 
account of an employer, and an increase in 


assessment rates will only be made when the 
total amount chargeable to his account exceeds 
the total amount received from him by one 
hundred and five per cent. 

Regulation No. 12—Fees for remuneration 
for Medical Aid furnished under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund) shall not be more than would be a 
proper and reasonable charge to the workman 
if he, himself, were paying the same. 

Regulation No. 138—All reports of accidents 
required to be forwarded by an employer en- 
gaged in the industry of coal mining in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 65 of The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) 
shall be signed by the manager appointed under 
the provisions of the Mines Act and where 
there is no manager, by the over-man. 

Regulation No. 14.— (Hotels) :—(a) For the 
purpose of this Act a “hotel” shall mean a 
place where meals, beds, and lodging accommo- 
dation are offered to the public for a considera- 
tion, and wherein four or more workmen are 
employed; also 

(b) A place in respect of which a license 
has been granted by the Alberta Liquor Con- 
trol Board to a “hotel” wherein one or more 
workmen are employed. 

Regulation No. 15—“Commercial greenhouse” 
shall mean a place wholly or partially enclosed 
with glass, conducting the business of growing 
plants, flowers, seeds, fruit or vegetables for 
sale to the public, including the delivery of 
such products and wherein in season is being 
operated a steam or water heating plant, and 
in connection with which place three or more 
workmen are employed. 


With regard to the above Regulations 14 
and 15 there is the following notation:— 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund) provides that the employer and members 
of his family are not considered workmen to 
whom the Act applies, but if such employer 
desires the protection of the Act for himself 
and the members of his family, he may make 
special application to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board for himself and such members of 
his family as he may desire to bring within 
the scope of the Act. Upon the acceptance of 
the application by the Board, those persons 
specified in the application will be considered 
workmen to whom the Act applies. 





CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 


HILD Welfare News, the magazine of 
the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare states in its August issue that a child 
welfare enquiry is being conducted in Mani- 
toba by Dr. Montgomery, at the request of 
the Minister of Public Welfare. A survey 
of child welfare in the province of New Bruns- 
wick is being made; and an analysis by the 
Child Welfare Association of Montreal is 
being conducted into the cause of 1,168 infant 
deaths occurring in that city. 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare 


has established in Ottawa a school “to pro- 
vide intensive individual instruction and care 


in a home environment for little girls requir- 
ing specialized training and care. The school 
is private and residential and as the training 
is almost entirely individual, the number of 
pupils is limited to a small group admitted at 
varying ages up to adolescence. 

The same issue of Child Welfare News 
deals with the juvenile immigration survey 
made by the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare. This enquiry was made into a repre- 
sentative group of former juvenile immi- 
grants, and one of the first findings from the 
investigation is:—“That for children who are 
physically and mentally sound, who are indus- 
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trious and ambitious and have developed nor- 
mal moral stamina and self-control, life in 
Canada offers greater opportunities than in 
Great Britain at the present time, but for 
those not so equipped, even with all the 
safeguards provided, migration and settlement 
in this country is a hazardous undertaking.” 


The annual report of the Victorian Order 
of Nurses and the report of the National 
Council of Women on Maternal Mortality are 
also given in Child Welfare News. The Vic- 
torian Order is’ at work in 69 centres with 
292 nurses. The local associations supporting 
this work expended $563,906.60 of which 
barely 10 per cent (10-9) came from public 
funds in the form of provincial or municipal 
grants. Voluntary effort supplied 47-6 per 
cent of the resources, while the magnificent 
total of $233,034, or 41-5 per cent, came from 
the people served themselves, in amounts 
varying from thousands of visits at five cents 
a call, to many, where a dollar was paid. 
Patients served numbered 57,221 

The section of the magazine dealing with 
education and recreation contains a report 
by the International Labour Office on “ The 
Utilization of Workers’ Spare Time in its Re- 
lation to Child Welfare.” This report recom- 
mended that States should consider the means 
of so arranging the working day as to make 
the period of spare time as continuous as pos- 
sible, and, further, that by means of a well 
conceived transport system and by affording 
special facilities in regard to fares and time 
tables, workers should be enabled to reduce 
to a minimum the time spent in travelling 
between their homes and their work. 


The report continues as follows:—“These 
recommendations clearly have an important 
connection with child welfare. It is desirable 
in normal cases that the worker should be 
able to devote a reasonable amount of time 
to direct contact with his family. The less 
time wasted in transport and in unnecessary 
intervals between periods of work, the more 
time will he have to devote to contact with 
his family. These considerations hold with 
even greater force in the case of the working 
mother. The Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference applies to all 
workers, both male and female. It is clearly 
important, from the point of view of child 
welfare, that the working mother should be 
able to devote as much time as possible to 
the direct interests of the family.” 

The magazine also contains an article on 
“Enforcement of Legislation dealing with 
Family Desertion.” The proposed legislation 
is fashioned very closely upon the lines of the 


Imperial Maintenance Orders Act placed on 
the Statute Books of England in 1920. This 
legislation, if put into effect, will go very far 
toward removing the handicaps at present 
besetting the deserted wife and child in their 
striving for justice. 


Recent Child Welfare Legislation—The 
same issue of Child Welfare News reviews 
the legislation enacted in the several 
provinces affecting the children and young 
persons. The new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Quebec contains among its provisions 
a section specifically reserving to minors, 
fourteen years of age, the right to take pro- 
ceedings under the Act. In the event of re- 
marriage of the widow of a deceased workman 
the widow’s compensation ceases, but that of 
the children is continued. 

The Ontario Children’s Protection Act 
was amended in the definition of “neglected 
child.” One amendment makes clear that an 
orphan brought before the judge without the 
consent of the person in whose charge he 
or she is, may be dealt with under this clause. 
The clause defining the child who is neglected 
by reason of desertion now includes a child 
who is not deserted by both parents, but 
“whose other parent is unable to maintain him.” 
A child, whose parent by reason of “infirmity” 
is unable to maintain him is now included 
in the same clause. The clause, allowing a 
finding of neglect to be made against a child 
of lewd or immoral conduct or language, or 
of committing any offence rendering him 
liable to fine or imprisonment, is amended 
by omitting the clauses referring to conduct 
and language and inserting the proviso that 
the offences must be committed “with the 
consent or connivance” of the parents or 
parent. Another former clause allowing the 
finding of neglect to be made against a child 
who absented himself from school without 
permission is now limited by the saving words, 
“without sufficient cause habitually.’ The 
clause governing the finding of neglect against 
a prisoner’s child is re-drafted so that it 
applies to any child who is not being properly 
eared for, or whose only parent is undergoing 
imprisonment, and who, in each case, is 
brought by the person, in whose care he is, 
to be dealt with under the Act. The words 
“a child born out of lawful wedlock” are 
substituted for the words “illegitimate child.” 
The clauses defining the powers of a judge 
in respect to the disposition of a child brought 
before him under the Act, are clarified by 
the substitution of new clauses setting them 
forth mcre simply. The same amendment 
also makes it clear that, during a period of 
temporary commitment, a Children’s Aid 
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Society may exercise all the powers of guar- 
dianship, except those relating to adoption 
proceedings. 

Another amendment safeguards a munici- 
pality against an order for maintenance made 
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under the Act. The former clauses allowing 
either a society or a foster parent to apply to 
a judge for variation in a maintenance order 
is modified by restricting this right to a Child- 
ren’s Aid Society. 


Directory of Child Welfare Resources in the Dominion of Canada 


The phenomenal growth of modern social 
work has created some confusion concerning 
the ramifications of different lines of welfare 
effort. Social work includes many specialized 
forms of community effort, and of these child 
welfare has become one of the most important. 
Hence the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare has performed an important service by 
compiling and publishing a “ Directory of 
Child Welfare Resources in the Dominion of 
Canada.” 

This directory lists the names of selected 
agencies and institutions, national, provincial 
and municipal, public and private, engaged 
in such work in Canada, together with an 
explanation of their particular fields of ac- 
tivity and the names of their chief executive 
officers. In the case of municipal agencies, 
only cities of 10,000 and over have been in- 
cluded. The principle used in selection was 
to list the agency or institution or organiza- 
tion doing a specific piece of child welfare 
work. The family work organizations have 
been omitted, although they touch all phases 
of family life, including the child. 

The Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Hundred and 
Gyro Clubs, etc.; the Imperial Order of the 


Census of Seamen in 


The Board of Trade Journal of Great 
Britain recently published a report of a special 
census of seamen taken in Great Britain on 
March 31, 1927, showing the proportions of 
British, Lascar and foreign seamen employed 
in the British mercantile marine. The total 
number of seamen employed on that date was 
200,525, of which 189,202 were on steam vessels, 
9.796 on motor vessels and 1,527 on sailing 
vessels. Of the total number of seamen em- 
ployed in 1927, 179,242 or about 90 per cent 
of the total, were engaged in foreign-trade 
vessels. The seamen employed on home and 


coasting trade vessels were predominantly 
British. 


The distribution of the seamen by nation- 
ality was as follows:—132,384 British; 16,079 
foreigners; and 52,062 Lascars. The occupa- 


Daughters of the Empire, the National Coun- 
cil of Women and many other like organiza- 
tions have been listed only in respect to their 
general activities, though they all make a 
very large contribution to the social work of 
Canada. In some instances these organizations 
have undertaken the financing of hospitals, 
summer camps, or institutions which are listed 
in the directory as a definite piece of child 
welfare work. 


The Provincial Departments of Education 
in Canada have been omitted for the reason 
that their work can hardly be termed “ social 
work” with the possible exception of auxil- 
liary classes and school health inspection, 
which have been included. 


The directory contains explanations of the 
following terms: social work; social case 
work; family case work; child health and 
eare, including child placing, delinquency 
agencies, club work and recreation. 





The arrangements made in Canada for 
supplying harvesting labour for the western 
provinces were outlined in the last issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, page 879. 


British Merchant Marine 


tions of the seamen, by nationality, were as 
follows :— 


Occupations British Foreign Lascars 
We Oke ean tees 49, 652 4,636 16,107 
Engine-room.......... 41,197 7,764 22,564 
Stewandssiisdacate de. 32,324 3,247 13.391 
MEHCHSS cote ee eee 9,211 ASD SO ae res 


* Including wireless operators, musicians, etc. 


The total sea-faring population (other than 
fishermen) is estimated at 235,600 (1,600 more 
than in 1926), by adding to the above figures 
the numbers of the first crews of vessels of 
100 tons or more, which were without crews 
on the date of the census. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Quebec Safety League 


The industrial section of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League has a membership of 
549 employers, including practically all the 
largest industrial and utility firms of the 
province. The League supplies these com- 
panies with safety literature, including its 
periodical publication, the Segnal. Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, secretary general to the league, re- 
cently announiced that a new service would 
be offered to the members in the form of 
gramophone safety records which are to be 
sent out to the members each month, to be 
used by them at the noon hour when the em- 
ployees are having lunch. The talks and il- 
justrations will not. however, be confined to 
the subject of mishaps in plants and work- 
snops, but will embrace the dangers that be- 
set the family at home. The purpose which 
the league has in giving these talks to be 
recorded to the thousands of men working 
for the members of the industrial section is 
indelibly to impress on their minds the loss 
to themselves, their wives and their children 
if they meet with an accident. 


Protection of Electrical Workers in 
Saskatchewan 


Regulations, dated August 2, 1928, have 
been issued in Saskatchewan under the Public 
Utilities Companies Act of the Province, for 
the protection of workers engaged in the 
operation or maintenance of electrical trans- 
“mission and distribution systems without the 
limits of cities and towns. 

Part 1 of the regulations defines the re- 
quirements in regard to equipment, and 
Part 2 gives directions to be observed by 
electrical workers. A copy of Part 2 is to be 
kept posted in a conspicuous place in each 
generating station or sub-station. The regula- 
tions provide as follows:— 


Grounding Circuits and Equipment —All 
circuits and equipment shall, before work is 
commenced thereon, be adequately discon- 
nected, grounded and short circuited. (Note: 
Ground should be provided for this purpose.) 


Working on Live Equipment—Except in 
cases of emergency where work is necessary 
on a live circuit 750 volts and over to ground, 
two qualified persons shall be present, and, if 
practicable, this provision shall. also apply 
where work is to be done on any live circuit. 

First Aid Requirements—Every permanent 
employee shall be familiar with first-aid re- 
quirements, the location and use of fire ex- 


tinguishers and the Schifer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation. A first-aid kit shall 
be mounted in a prominent. place and ail gen- 
erating stations and indoor substations shall 
be connected to the exchange communica- 
trons system or connected by private wire. 
Outdoor substations, where it may be neces- 
sary to work on live circuits, shall also where 
practicable be so connected. 


Protective Devices—Every station where 
men are located shall be provided with insul- 
ating gloves, sleeves, boots, goggles and in- 
sulating shields, covers, mats, stools and 
special tools for handling or testing live 
equipment. Grounding devices for making 
protective grounds, “man at work” signs and 
portable danger signs shall also be provided. 


Inspection of Protective Devices—Routine 
periodic inspections and tests shall be made 
on all protective devices and linemen’s safety 
belts and spurs in order to imsure that they 
are in good working condition. 


Inegperienced Men—Inexperienced men 
shall not be allowed to work on live equip- 
ment except under the direct supervision of 
a properly qualified person. 


Use of Safety Appliances.—Safety belts shall 
always be adjusted while at work. Support- 
ing structures such as poles or ladders shall 
be tested and the safety appliances provided 
shall be used when working on live circuits. 
All circuits shall be treated as live unless 
known to be cut out and_ protectively 
grounded. Loose clothing shall be avoided 
when working near rotating machinery or live 
circuits, and sleeves shall be kept down and 
no unnecessary metal or inflammable article 
shall be carried or used. Goggles shall be 
worn when working on arcing contracts. 
When working on machinery or circuits, the 
“manwat-work ” sign shall be exhibited, and 
the special tools provided shall always be 
used for the purposes for which they are de- 
signed. 


Restoring Service After Work or Break- 
down.—Special precautions shall be taken be- 
fore restoring a circuit into service to see 
that everything is clear. Circuits on which 
the protection devices have operated shall not 
be restored to service until steps have been 
taken to see that all hazard to life and 
property has been removed. 

Handling Series Cuircuits—Secondaries of 


circuit transformers to meters or other de- 
vices shall not be opened when alive until 
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contacts have een jumpered or short cir- 
culted at some other point. 


Private Communication Lines—When pri- 
vate communication lines are on the supply 
poles they shall be treated as live wires. 


Radio Antennae—Radio antennae or at- 
tachments shall not be allowed on any supply 
pole or structure, and for matters of drop or 
other clearances shall be treated as a 
grounded communication line. 


Safety Organization in British Factories 


The Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops (Great Britain) in the annual report 
describing the work of his department in 
1927, devotes unusual space to questions re- 
lating to accident prevention. He points out 
that progress in the safety movement has 
been disappointingly slow, despite the efforts 
of the inspectors and the striking examples 
of success attained in individual cases. Last 
year, a draft order was sent out to manufaic- 
turers under the powers conferred upon the 
Department by Section 29 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1928, ‘providing for the 
establishment of a safety onganization of each 
factory, applicable to the iron and steel trade, 
to the heavier side of the engineering in- 
dustry, to the iron foundries in which more 
than 50 persons are employed, and to ship- 
building. The chief inspector pointed out 
that safety organizations are most likely to 
be effective when they are established on a 
voluntary basis and that this is one of the 
main reasons why earlier use was not made 
of the powers conferred by the Act. The 
Associations were therefore informed that 
if the Secretary of State was assured that 
the emplovers in any of the industries con- 
cerned were ready to adopt effective safety 
schemes on approved lines, and that effective 
steps would be taken without delay to imsti- 
tute such arrangements, he would be quite 
willing to postpone the issue of the Order, 
so far as that industry was concerned, in 
order to give employers the opportunity, even: 
now, to deal with the matter on a voluntary 
basis. 

The draft Order required the employment 
of a competent safety supervisor responsible 
directly to the employer, his duties including 
the constant supervision of the plant, the 
training of new workers, investigation of acci- 
dents, co-operation with the management and 
operatives in the organization of safety first 
work and the maintenance of first-aid and 
ambulance arrangements. 

Subsequently, it was agreed to suspend the 
issue of the Order in respect of any associa- 
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tion which would undertake to take up the 
matter of safety organization energetically 
with its members. Several associations gave 
this undertaking, including the Railway Com- 
panies Association, the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, the National 
Federation of Vehicle Trades and others. The 
procedure of each of these bodies has been 
to make a higher official chairman of the 
committee, and to nominate equal numbers 
from the engineers in charge, the depart- 
mental foreman and the workers. The duties 
of the committee at one of the works are, for 
example :— 


(a) To discuss in general, questions pertain- 
ing to accident prevention priniciples anid prac- 
tice throughout the works, with a view of 
promoting protection against accidents. 


(b) To study reports of accidents and make 
any recommendations to the management 
with regard to them, which they may con- 
sider desirable. 


(c) To maintain supervision over the works 
machinery and plant in regard to their safety, 
and report to the management any defects 
observed. 


(d) To see that employees newly engaged 
or transferred to new work are instructed in 
“accident prevention” principles m, connec- 
tion with their work. 


(e) To see that all devices and applica- 
tions for protection against accidents, and, 
in particular, appliamces for stopping ma- 
chinery when it should be stopped, are in 
proper order. 


(f) To see that the First Aid and Ambul- 
ance appliances are maintained in an efficient, 
state and to endeavour to secure that a suffi- 
cient number of employees in each depart- 
ment are trained and practised in First Aid 
and Amibulance work. 


No Accident Campaign in New Jersey 


The New Jersey Department of Labour has 
“no accident ” campaign, to com- 
mence on September 17, all industries in the 
Stiate being invited to participate in the event. 
Employers have been asked to send in tables 
showing the man-hours worked and the man- 
hours lost through accidents. Lectures will 
be given on preventive methods and prizes 
will be awarded to plants making the best 
records. Posters will be distributed and casu- 
alty imsurance carriers will be asked to send 
engineering experts into factories to ar Eset 
talks on safety. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers 


HE triennial convention of the Canadian 

' Legislative Board of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers was held 
at Ottawa during the last week in August the 
chairman, Mr. William L. Best, presiding. 

Legislation proposals passed at the conven- 
tion were as follows: 

To increase the scales of compensation in 
all Workmen’s Compensation Acts; 

To require two enginemen on all gas-elec- 
tric cars or engines; 

Elimination of highway crossings with the 
railway by placing the highway over or under 
the railway, and pending such level crossing 
separation adequate protection be provided 
either by signals or an effective stop law; 

The closest possible co-operation between 
the various provincial highway departments 
and the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada was recommended, it being recog- 
nized that although both these agencies are 
rendering valuable service in this direction, 
closer co-operation should ensure more effect- 
ive measures being taken and thus conserve 
many human lives. 

In regard to safety appliances and improved 
operating conditions, the convention proposed 
amendments to visual and hearing regula- 
tions; an order to restrict excessive hours on 
duty of enginemen engaged in train opera- 
tion; elimination of “deckless’ locomotives 
as obsolete and unsafe for enginemen, es- 
pecially in road service; front cab windows of 
locomotives constructed to ensure clear vision 
for enginemen; improved location of train 
order signals at stations to ensure easy and 
sure observation by enginemen of approaching 
trains; location of steam whistles of locomo- 


tives where the sounds will not injure or im- 
pair hearing of enginemen; the discontinu- 
ance of objectionable and unsafe methods of 
trains protection employed by certain railway 
companies for many years, notwithstanding 
protests and appeals to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada. 


The following resolution was adopted deal- 
ing with the pact to outlaw war: “That this 
Board is pleased to note that a number of 
powerful nations have signed a solemn pact 
renouncing war as a policy for the solution of 
international controversies, and also note with 
pleasure that Canada readily signed this 
pact.” 


Election of officers—Mr. William L. Best, 
who had held the office of chairman of the 
Canadian Legislative Board and national re- 
presentative for the past 18 years, was again re- 
elected to office. The other officers elected were 
Messrs.: James Pratt, secretary-treasurer, To- 
ronto; T. L. Bloomer, vice-chairman for British 
Columbia, Nelson, Geo. W. Yeats, vice-chair- 
man for Alberta, Calgary; E. Bracken, vice- 
chairman for Saskatchewan, Moosejaw; F. W. 
Nicks, vice-chairman for Manitoba, Winni- 
peg; H. B. Crawford, vice-chairman for On- 
tario, Smith’s Falls; Charles Masse, vice- 
chairman for Quebec, Montreal; J. Frank 
Cain, vice-chairman for New Brunswick, 
Moncton; John E. Stewart, vice-chairman for 
Nova Scotia, New Glasgow; J. A. Hickey, 
vice-chairman for Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown. Board of directors: J. J. 
Southern, chairman, Port Arthur; J. G. Mc- 
Lean, secretary, St. Thomas; George Snider, 
Smiths Falls. 


International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America 


The International Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union of North America held its 
twenty-seventh annual convention in St. 
Louis, Mo., July 16-21, 1928, with approxim- 
ately eighty delegates present from locals in 
the United States and Canada. The meeting 
was presided over by W. T. Keegan, inter- 
national president, who reviewed the matters 
of interest that had occurred since the last 
convention and gave in detail the wage scales 
negotiated during the past year, as well as 
reporting the proceedings of the three regular 
meetings of the board of governors of the In- 
ternational Allied Printing Trades Associaticn 


which had been held since June, 1927. Avccord- 
ing to the report of Charles A. Sumner, secre 
tary-treasurer, there was a balance in the 
treasury credited to all accounts of $234,344.03, 
an increase over the previous year of $33,959.- 
62. The delegates were advised that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, a burial fund had been established 
by transferring $25,000 from the general fund, 
and that up to April 30, 1928, an additional 
sum of $11,832.22 had been added to the fund, 
notwithstanding the fact that $11,100 was paid 
out in death benefits during the same period. 
During the convention a considerable number 
of amendments to the constitution and general 
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laws of the union were adopted, some of 
which are to be submitted to a referendum 
vote of the membership during the month of 
October, 1928. One of the changes made was 
to increase the president’s salary from $4,000 
to 5,000 per annum and the secretary- 
treasurer’s salary from $4,000 to $4,500. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one in- 
structing the technical educational committee 


of the Union, subject to the approval of the 
international president, to appoint and have 
under its supervision, a centrally located tech- 
nical education committee, so that standardized 
methods, information relative to the solving 
of technical problems and such other aid as 
may be desired, which will tend to the ad- 
vancement of the industry, will be more easily 
obtainable. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 
Attitude of Organized Labour Towards Technical Education 


The proceedings of the Ontario Education 
Association at their Annual meeting held in 
Toronto, on April 9 to 18, 1928, have just been 
published. At this meeting, Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, gave an address on the “Attitude 
of Organized Labour towards Technical 
School Education.” The following paragraphs 
form the substance of his address:— 

In the days of the hand loom and the 
guilds, employers took the boy giving him 
personal instructions and passing on to him 
all the knowledge they had themselves ac- 
quired. As industry developed, this became 
more and more difficult and it is to-day en- 
tirely out of the question, especially where 
mass production is carried on, for these op- 
portunities of learning a trade to be given. 
Coincidently with this, however, machinery 
has been improved not only in factories but 
on the farms to the extent where it is no 
longer possible or profitable to employ an 
uneducated and unintelligent worker. The 
damage that such a worker might cause by 
injury to a machine he does not understand 
might hold up production and cause financial 
loss altogether disproportionate to the dif- 
ference between the wages of a skilled or an 
unskilled worker. 

This situation has created a demand for a 
new kind of apprentice, one who will have 
sufficient general knowledge and intelligence 
to be able to understand the operation of the 
machine and yet develop the necessary skill 
and speed demanded in the specialization of 
industry. 

Organized labour in Canada soon noted that 
lacking the faicilities for technical educatior. 
that industries were prone to seek immi- 
grants and import workers from other coun- 
tries trained to fill these positions. Based on 
this. knowledge they co-operated with em- 
ployers and others in urging upon the Gov- 
ernment to set up a Commission for the in- 
vestigation of this whole matter and comply- 
ing with these representations such a Com- 


mission was appointed in 1910, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada being given 
representation thereon in the person of one 
of its Vice-Presidents, Mr. James Simpson of 
Toronto. * * * 

As a result of this investigation, the Federal 
Government passed an Act in 1919 providing 
for the appropriation of $10,000,000 to be ex- 
pended during the ten year period ending 
March 31st, 1929, to assist the provinces in 
developing Technical Education. I assume 
that most of you are well acquainted with 
the terms of this measure and it is unneces- 
sary for me to deal with it further. * * * 
Organized Labour has taken the attitude that 
whilst education is generally conceded to be 
a Provincial responsibility under the pro- > 
vision of the British North America Act that 
there are wide issues which demand the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government in this 
matter. 

Canada is a young country and its newer 
territories must be developed, if the nation 
is to grow. In this development Canadian 
workers can play their proper part if given 
the necessary training. Therefore, it is reason- 
able to assume that many of those trained at 
the expense of the older provinces will de- 
vote their later activities in the development 
of newer Canadian territories. * * * 

During the period of development of tech- 
nical training schools, employers and trade 
unions, in many industries, were co-operating 
closer together in dealing with the training 
of apprentices in the shops. As a result of 
this apprenticeship boards or councils have 
been formed, the latest one being in the build- 
ing industry. 

The object of these Councils has been to 
link up the workshop with the school so that 
the practical training of the apprentice might 
be given on the job and the additional tech- 
nical knowledge obtained in the school. 

Premier Ferguson has recognized the im- 
portance of this development for Ontario, and 
by legislation, enacted during the last session 
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of the Legislature, has put the Apprentice- 
ship Council of the Building Trades on a 
permanent basis. Organized labour would 
have liked this measure to have been broad 
enough to have included every industry but 
there appears to have been some hesitation 
on the part of employers to allow this at the 
present time. However, it is confidently be- 
lieved, by organized labour that the demon- 
stration of its practicability in the building 
industry will be sufficient to warrant amend- 
ments to the Act making it applicable to other 
industries in the near future. 

The development of a new system of edu- 
cation such as that of technical training has 
been no light task. When the principles on 
which this should be carried out were finally 
decided upon the first difficulty which hid to 
be met before proper effect could be given to 
the same was the training of sufficient 
teachers. Naturally these were taken largely 
from the ranks of established teachers with 
academic knowledge and only a minor num- 
ber of men with practical journeymen ex- 
perience co-operated to carry on certain 
phases of the work. 

As the system develops. it is the belief of 
Organized Labour that better results will be 


achieved by recruiting the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff more and more from the 
ranks of those who, in addition to other neces- 
sary qualifications, have had practical ex- 
perience in the trades that they are teaching, 
and that the ultimate control of technical 
education should come into their hands. * * * 

In a recent publication of the International 
Labour Office a brief summary is given of 
activities concerning vocational guidance and 
technical training in Czecho Slovakia, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and Greece in 
all of which countries, during the past few 
months measures have been taken to bring 
their systems up-to-date and develop them 
to the full. 

The British Government is also active in 
the matter, the last issue of the publication 
of the British Labour Gazette paying particu- 
lar attention to the importance of apprentice- 
ship and technical education. Canada is 
recognized as one of the eight countries of 
chief industrial importance in the world and 
even with its wealth of natural resources can 
only maintain that position if its workers are 
given the best possible opportunity of de- 
veloping their knowledge to the full. 


Apprenticeship in the Building Construction in the United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour recently 
issued Bulletin No. 459 on “Apprenticeship in 
Building Construction.” This bulletin is the 
result of an investigation to determine to 
what extent apprenticeship is a factor in the 
building construction industry and what effect 
the agitation for a revival of the apprentice 
system is having. For this purpose the in- 
vestigation was made in 19 cities which were 
considered representative. A brief synopsis 
of this report follows:— 

The bureau limited its study to actual ap- 
prenticeship; that is, actual contract or some 
equivalent obligation extending over a stipu- 
lated period of years, by which a boy is to 
learn and his employer is to teach one of the 
building crafts. Helpers, who are hired and 
dismissed according to the needs at the time, 
were not considered, even when they were 
boys of apprentice age who might eventually 
become journeymen. Sources on which the 
bureau drew for information were local build- 
ing trade unions, trade associations of em- 
ployers, builders’ exchanges, school authori- 
ties. and representative individual employers. 
Among the individual employers visited were 
union and open-shop men, and contractors 
who do and those who do not employ ap- 
prentices. The total number of apprentices 


in the 19 cities investigated is 19,416 includ- 
ing 7,308 not indentured * * * *, 


The primary purpose of the investigation 
was to find out what is the present trend in 
producing new mechanics for the building in- 
dustry, what machinery for training appren- 
tices exists, and how it functions. Systematic 
school training was encountered in several 
localities, since to a marked degree the federal 
vocational education law has been the stimu- 
lus for renewed interest in craft traming and 
has indicated the course which training is 
following. The bureau did not, however, at- 
tempt a detailed study of school work. 


Organized Systems in Operation—While 
apprenticeship by formal indenture between 
employer and boy is not widely practised, 
there is coming into use a system which 
amounts to the same thing. That is the 
joint apprenticeship committee system. These 
committees are composed of representatives . 
of employers and of journeymen and, in some 
cases, of the city school boards. Apprentices 
are under agreement with the committee to 
serve their full time and to abide by the laws 
of the committee, which on its part takes 
the responsibility of seeing that the boy has 
employment and proper ‘opportunities for 
training throughout his apprenticeship. 
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Where joint committees do not operate, the 
union may serve the same _ purpose, the 
apprentice being in effect indentured to the 
local union and governed by the terms of 
the working agreement between the union 
and the employers, with the union acting 
as placement agent to keep the boy employed. 
Apprentice training has more vitality, is more 
closely organized, and is affecting the building 
situation more definitely in those centres 
in which the division of vocational education 
of the local school ‘board, usually acting 
under the Smith-Hughes law, is co-operating, 
than in the cities in which the contractors 
or the unions are trying to work out the 
problem alone. Probably this condition is 
not primarily the result of the actual number 
of hours spent by the boys in apprentice 
classes, since that is only four hours a week 
as a rule. More likely it is the result of the 
organization and co-operation of the employ- 
ers and the journeymen, which is the mach- 
inery demanded by the school boards through 
which training shall be carried on. 

The joint apprentice committee plan, says 
Prof. Arthur B. Mays in a recent book on 
industrial education, “has many desirable 
features, but it is feasible only where there 
are genuine interest and enthusiasm for 
apprenticeship, and real, whole-hearted co- 
operation among the three elements repre- 
sented. Under such a plan the employee is 
relieved of ‘any suspician of ‘exploitation, 
labour has a legitimate measure of control 
of the number entering its ranks as well as 
of the qualifications of the entrants, and the 
school is able to perform for the young 
people entering the trades the work it is 
fitted to do and should do as the educational 
agent of society. ‘The apprenticeship com- 
mittee is the nearest approach thus far made 
to a complete reproduction of the mediaeval 
master mechanic in his relation to apprentice- 
ship, yet it is essentially modern in its 
characteristics and is fully in keeping with 
the requirements of modern production 
methods. This plan, or some other, much 
like it, seems to be the only way in which 
the problem of training apprentices in the 
building trades can be effectively developed.” 


Cleveland System—The Cleveland method, 
as containing all the elements of systematic 
apprentice training, is treated as a standard. 
Cleveland has a system structurally so devised 
as to cover the building industry, but the 
foundation of the system is the separate crafts, 
each functioning through a joint committee 
of organized workers and organized employers. 
Co-operating with these committees, but not 
actually members of them, are the trade 
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teachers and officials of the division of voca- 
tional education of the Cleveland Public 
School System. These joint apprentice com- 
mittees are sactive working bodies, which 
meet regularly, monthly or oftener, and which 
are the controiling agency of their respective 
crafts in all matters pertaining to apprentice- 
ship. Upon action by the committee a formal 
indenture is made which binds employer and 
apprentice for the full term of apprenticeship. 
After the expiration of a probationary period, 
an employer may not discharge an apprentice 
and a boy may not change employers without 
the consent of the committee after a hearing. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of the 
system is continuous employment throughout 
the apprentice period, in order to keep him in 
the trade. If the contractor to whom a boy is 
indentured runs so short of work that he can 
not keep him busy, a transfer to another 
contractor is affected through the trade 
committee until such time as the original 
employer can resume his obligation. Res- 
ponsibility for carrying the boy through his 
apprenticeship remains with ‘the original 
employer. To facilitate transfer from an idle 
to a busy contractor when necessary to insure 
continuity of employment, the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, which is a. 
federation of various craft organizations of 
contractors, employs a director of apprentices. 
Additional duties of the director, who gives 
his full time to the work, are to act as 
truant officer for the contractors and to assist 
in many ways in the orderly working out 
of the apprentice program. 


Supply of Trainees—The cry that “boys 
won’t go into trades’ is not borne out by the 
investigation. On the contrary, it is quite 
apparent that the dearth of apprentices in the 
building trades is not due to a dearth of boys 
interested in entering those trades. The 
unions everywhere reported long waiting lists 
of applicants for apprenticeship, and joint 
committees agree that the problem does not 
lie in finding material to train. 

Because of the limited opportunities for 


placing boys with contractors as apprentices, 


some unions, where they are sufficiently in con- 
trol, make a practice of confining appren- 
ticeships to the sons and other relatives of 
the men in the trade. This is especially true 
in bricklaying and plastering. It is frequently 
asserted that a boy has no chance to become 
a bricklayer unless his father is in the trade 
either as contractor or journeyman, and in 
a number of cases that is quite true. It has 
been true also in plumbing in some localities. 


Apprentice Quotas—Union regulations gov- 
erning the ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
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prove to be far less a deterring factor in 
apprentice training than is commonly assumed. 
Where the highly developed systems prevail 
union regulations are apt to be abrogated 
entirely and the whole question of quota is 
handled by the joint committee on the basis 
of the number of apprentices the trade can 
Support in continuous employment. Where 
the method is more desultory the union quota 
is not an issue for the reason that relatively 
few contractors have any apprentices at all, 
and certainly have no disposition to take on 
more than the union agreement permits. If 
the union regulations were in fact responsible 
for restricting opportunities for apprentices, 
one would expect to find greater development 
in open-shop centres. Actually, however, it is 
much harder to find an apprentice in an open 
than in a closed shop. Only three open-shop 
contractors were encountered in the course of 
the investigation who had more apprentices 
than they would have been granted under 
union agreement. 


Attitude of Contractors—Those most closely 
in touch with the situation—school authorities, 
members of apprenticeship committees, and 
contractors who are co-operating in the effort 
to the limit of their ability—declare that the 
individual contractor is chiefly responsible for 
the shortage of apprentices and the absence 
of a training system. Short-sightedness, in- 
difference, and selfishness are the charges 
brought against their colleagues by the con- 
tractors who are carrying the load of 
apprentice training for the industry. 

It is conceded that the provision for con- 
tinuous employment, the one element which 
is vitally necessary to keep the boy, is the 
greatest stumbling block in the path of the 
contractor doing a small or even a moderately 
large business. Accordingly, it is the opinion 
of some of the men in the industry that the 
problem of seasonal building will have to be 
met before an effective apprentice system can 
be evolved. 


Attitude of Unions—As a rule, trade 
organizations, both of employers and of 
journeymen, have at least an appreciation of 
the needs of their respective trades in regard 
to apprentice training. Where union organi- 
zation is strongest apprentice systems func- 
tion most effectively. Local unions were 
found here and there which definitely oppose 
apprenticeship but more instances occur in 
which the unions are doing all that is being 
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done to provide new mechanics. In one 
“closed-shop” centre, on the other hand, not 
only strict limitations as to the number of 
apprentices, but dictation as to who may 
become apprenticed are enforced by unions 
strong enough to impose them upon employ- 
ers. Instances of wage scales so high that 
few contractors can afford to pay them to 
learners suggest restriction by method more 
indirect and probably more effective than the 
ratio system. 


Training on the Job—While it is gener- 
ally admitted that an apprentice is at best 
a financial liability for the first year, and 
often longer than that, it is not that phase 
of the problem which is objected to so much 
as it is the added difficulties on the job when 
an apprentice is taken on. The expression 
most frequently used by contractors is that 
they “can’t be bothered with boys.” Rapid 
building makes training on the job not only 
unprofitable but well-nigh impossible. Em- 
ployers and journeymen agree that it is simply 
not possible to carry out any real program of 
teaching on the job. To this school author- 
ities and lay opinion, equally interested but 
not so directly involved add that whether 
possible or not, there certainly is no training 
on the job. The boy merely “rubs off” what 
he can while he is working with journeymen, 
and where school work is part of his training 
the school is expected to supply, in a few 
hours a week, the technical and mechanical 
knowledge which the job cannot, or at any 
rate, does not, provide. One authority made 
the unequivocal declaration that “there simply 
is no such thing as training apprentices on the 
building.” 

Professor Mays explains that “the character 
cf construction work discourages the use of 
inexperienced labour for skilled operations. 
The building mechanic does not make a small 
part of the whole which later will be placed 
in the finished product, as does the factory 
tradesman, but his work is performed in the 
first instance, on the building itself. If a 
plasterer’s apprentice or a tile setter’s 
apprentice makes a mistake, it is made on the 
finished product and can be corrected only 
by the expensive process of tearing out 
materials from the building. This character- 
istic of building work makes teaching on the 
job a very expensive procedure and explains 
in part, the reluctance of contractors to 
employ any but journeymen mechanics.” 
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Apprenticeship and Training in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


A report of an inquiry into apprenticeship 
and training for the skilled occupations in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland has re- 
cently been published by the British Ministry 
of Labour. This report, together with the six 
reports* already published on conditions of 
training in the various industries, provides a 
complete and authoritative survey. 

A great part of the information presented 
was obtained from the replies of individual 
employers. Schedules were issued to some 
44,000 employers and the respionse made was 
highly satisfactory. Almost three-fourths of 
the employers to whom the questionnaire 
was addressed, employing nearly three mil- 
lion workpeople, gave the requisite informa- 
tion respecting 137,331 male and 41,530 fe- 
male apprentices and leamers. Information 
supplementary to that contained in the 
schedules was also obtained from employers’ 
associations and trade umions and from other 
sources. 

It is estimated that there are some 315,000 
boy apprentices and 110,000 boy learners (ex- 
cluding learners in the textile industries) in 
Great Britain alone; in other words, nearly 
one-seventh of the male workpeople in in- 
dustrial occupations in Great Britain under 
21 years of age are apprentices. 

When all the industries in which apprentice- 
ship occurs are considered together, it appears 
that only about a quarter of the employers 
take apprentices, and only about 30 per cent, 
employ boys under some recognized form of 
training. Moreover, the inquiry has brought 
out the fact that the burden of training ap- 
prentices is borne to a greater extent (in rela- 
tion to their size) by the smaller than by the 
larger firms. 

The report points out that modern ap- 
preniticeship is vastly different from that ap- 
prenticeship to which it is the traditional 
successor. Only about 28 per cent of the boys 
in training are apprenticed under indentures 
or formal written agreements. Apprentilce- 
ship in its stricter forms is indeed showing 
some decline. Thus, a comparison of the 
proportion of indentured apprentices in some 
sixteen industries shows that the proportion 
of boys in training who were serving under 





* Vols. I-VI Printing and Allied Industries; 
Building, Woodworking and Allied Industries; 
Mining, Quarrying, Metal Extraction, Chemical, 
Glass, Pottery and Allied Industries; Textile 
and Clothing Industries; Government Depart- 
ments, Public Utility Services, Distributive In- 
dustries etc.; Engineering, Shipbuilding and 
Ship-repairing. and other metal industries; all 
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indentures decreased from about 386 per cent 
in 1909 to 30 per cent in 1925. 

The proportions of apprentices to journey- 
men in the various occupations show wide dif- 
ferences. In the building industry, the num- 
ber of journeymen employed to each ap- 
prentice varies from 5.7 among masons to 
2.2 among plumbers; in the industry as a 
whole there are roughly 2 apprentices to every 
journeyman but there are 15.2 journeymen 
to each apprentice in London as compared 
with 2.7 in Scotland and the Northern Coun- 
tries of England. 

As regards the age at entry, the majority 
of boys commence their apprenticeship be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years, butt more 
commonly at 16 years than at any other age. 
This implies that in many cases, there is dis- 
continuity between training in the school and 
in the workshiop. 

Apprenticeship usually extends for periods 
of five to seven years, but. miost commonly 
for five years, the practice varying aiccording 
to the industry. 

The methods of selection of boys for ap- 
prenticeship occupations still most widely 
adopted are the traditional methods. They 
consist in selection by the employer, or in 
some cases by the foreman, after interview or 
after a preliminary period of probation; in 
the choice of apprentices preference is some- 
times given to the sons of employees or to 
boys who are personally recommended to the 
employers. In some establishments these 
methods are being superseded by others, 
based on vocational selection according to in- 
dustrial fitness or on the application of some 
recognized standard, such as selection by edu- 
cational qualifications, by written examina- 
tion, or other test. 

So also the traditional methods of training 
which usually include attaching the boy to 
a journeyman, or placing him under the 
supervision of a foreman, or employing him 
as a mate, are being challenged by more sys- 
tematic methods, such as training a group of 
boys under a teacher, or In a special ap- 
prentices’ shop, or under a systematic scheme 
of training providing for the regular progres- 
sion and advancement of the apprenitice aic- 
cording to carefully planned courses of work, 
or by regular stages. 

There is an increasing recognition by em- 
ployers of the advantages to be obtained from 
a correlation of technical instruction to work- 
shop training. Thus substantial proportions 
of employers with apprentices pay or refund 
class fees to those apprentices who produce 
a record of satisfactory attendance at even- 
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ing classes, or grant time-off during working 
hours, usually without deduction of wages, in 
order that the apprentices may atitend even- 
ing or part- time day classes, or provide facili- 
ties for attendance at day technical classes by 
releasing the apprentice for one or two days 
per week for this purpose. So also many em- 
ployers encourage attendance at evening 
classes by giving extra pay or bonus, according 
to success attained in technical classes. Some 
employers make attendance alt evening classes 
a condition of the apprenticeship classes held 
in the works, while others adopt a “ sandwich ” 
system under which the boys are allowed to 
spend alternate periods in the works and in 
attendance at techniical schools or colleges or 
universities. Despite all that is being done 
in this direction, there is evidence in the re- 
turns that in some districts facilities for tech- 
nical instruction are not available. Even 
where such classes are available, there is room 
for the establishment of a closer relationship 
between technical and workshop training; 
thus, for example, under existing arrange- 
ments it is the exception rather than the rule 
for any distinction to be made in the length 
of the period of traming required Ito be served 
by those apprentices who attend for technical 
instruction and those who do not. 


The wages of apprentices are, in general, 
lower than those paid to juveniles of com- 
parable ages in other occupations, bult on, the 
other hand, their wages would appear to have 
increased to a relatively greater extent than 
those of the Journeymen in the same trades. 
In the great .majority of cases, wages in the 
last year of apprenticeship are probably 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the journey- 
men’s rate. * * * * * 


The great majority of trade unions have 
rules relating to apprenticeship dealing with 
such subjects as enitry upon apprenticeship, 
age at entry, length of apprenticeship, train- 
ing of apprentices, the ratio of apprenitices to 
journeymen and the wages of apprentices. 
Some complaint is made of the restrictive 
effect of these rules in so far as they affect the 
proportion of apprentices to journeymen that 
may be employed. Such objections eman- 
ate mainly from employers’ associations 
in the printing and wool textile industries, 
but, except for a limited number of refer- 
ences to the application of the rules to par- 
ticular establishments, there are relatively 
few allusions in the returns from individual] 
employers to difficulties experienced in re- 
cruiting a sufficiency of skilled men from this 
cause. 

A section of the Report is devoted to an 
attempt to estimate how far the supply of 
apprentices is sufficient to meet the future 
needs of industry. This, it is pointed out, is 
a problem of unusual complexity. The diffi- 
culties of the subject are enhanced by the 
defects of the available infonmation respect- 
ing the relative numbers of apprenitices and 
journeymen, and of juniors and adults, who 
have in the past entered a particular occupa- 
tion, and by the uncertainty respecting the 
future course of any particular industry. The 
complication introduced by the declining 
birth-rate is also discussed. The Report. at- 
tempts, however, on the basis of the Census 
and other figures, to frame an estimate of thie 
proportion of the apprentices (or learners) to 
journeymen necessary to mainitain the exist- 
ing number of Journeymen in the building, 
engineering and shipbuilding, printing, and 
furniture trades. 


Vocational Training in Certain Foreign Countries 


A revised scheme for the improvement of 
vocational training in ordnance and clothing 
factories has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. It is proposed to select for 
training a limited number of boys 12 to 17 
years of age, with the object of producing 
skilled workers from whom a higher grade of 
temporary supervision than is now obtainable 
will in time be available. So far as possible, 
the boys will be recruited from the families 
of workers in the factories, and the period of 
training will be normally four years. It is 
also proposed to give to a small group of 
carefully selected “apprentices” in certain 
trades, recruited from every race and creed 
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found suitable for the work required, a suffi- 
ciently thorough training to make them 
eapable of becoming foremen or assistant 
foremen. 

In Rumania, the training of apprentices was 
first undertaken by the Government in 1920. 
In 1927 there were 141 schools for appren- 
tices in industry or commerce with a registra- 
tion of 16,418. 

Poland, in 1927, had 1,145 schools or courses 
for vocational training in industry or agri- 
culture, with 153,000 pupils in attendance. 

In France, two recent laws raise the age 
limit for apprenticeship from 16 to 18 years, 
and regulate apprenticeship contracts. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Special Maritime Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


in 1929 


In accordance with decisions of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, 
in addition to the regular general session next 
year, there will be a special session of the 
International Labour Conference to deal with 
questions relating to maritime labour. The 
agenda of this maritime session includes the 
question of the regulation of hours of work on 
board ship, that of protection of seamen in 
case of sickness (including the treatment of 
persons injured on board ship) and that of 
seamen’s welfare in ports. 

In the issue of Industrial and Labour In- 
formation for August 18, the International 
Labour Office publishes a number of expres- 
sions of opinion relating to these questions. 
The International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers has decided to intensify in- 
dividual and collective propaganda in favour 
of the limitation of hours of work on board 
ship. Action has also been taken by the mer- 
cantile marine officers of Belgium and the 
Netheriands to further the adoption of the 
principle of international regulation. 

As regards the protection of seamen’s health 
on board ship and in port, various suggestions 
have been put forward. The mercantile marine 
officers have drawn up a minimum program 
which they consider capable of immediate 
realization. Under this head must be con- 
sidered all measures calculated to protect 
human life at sea or provide compensation for 
victims of shipwrecks, in brief, all efforts to 
protect seamen physically and morally. In this 
connection, attention should be drawn to the 
discussions on the subject of the revision of 
the International Convention adopted in 1914 
relating to the safety of human life at sea 
(particularly those which took place at the 
International Shipping Conference) and to the 
demands of the Japanese trade unions which 
refer directly to the Convention concerning 
unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Genoa in 1920. 


Abolition of Forced Labour — 


In view of the inclusion in the Agenda of 
the 1929 session of the International Labour 
Conference of the question of forced labour, 
information relating to the protection of 
native workers is of growing interest. The 
International Labour Office, in its Industrial 
and Labour Information of August 6, publishes 


articles on “Native and Colonial Labour” 
which bear witness to a universal desire in the 
territories concerned to secure for native 
workers not only normal conditions of work, 
but also an equitable economic and social 
position. 

Considerable progress has been registered in 
certain areas in the direction of the limitation 
or abolition of forced labour. The policy 
adopted by the Government of Tanganyika 
Territory is significant. Partisans of forced 
labour, according to the Governor, must 
realize that, apart from strong ethical objec- 
tions, there are insurmountable obstacles of a 
practical nature in the way of its use. In the 
Gold Coast, the disappearance of the custom 
of engaging miners on long-term contracts 1s 
leading to excellent results. In other territor- 
ies, social legislation is being adapted to that 
of the most advanced countries, and the 12n- 
fluence of the standards laid down in Inter- 
national Conventions can already be traced. 
This is particularly the case as regards the 
legislation adopted in Palestine and Cyprus 
on the subject of the employment of women 
and children. In the Union of South Africa, 
important suggestions are being made for the 
improvement of the position of native workers 
and their relations with workers of Huropean 
extraction. 


Publications of the Office 


The August number of the International 
Labour Review contains the following special 
articles:— 
The Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 

Seasonal unemployment in the clothing in- 
dustries: II. 

Shop closing legislation in European coun- 
tries: II. 

In the section devoted to Reports and En- 
quiries are the following: 

The regulation of hoursof work in European 


industry: II. 
Vocational education in Russia from 1924 
tol 9273 


Unemployment in Scandinavian countries. 


In the section dealing with statistics is in- 
cluded an article on Recent Wage Changes in 
Spain, the fourth of a series intended to bring 
up to date the study issued by the Office on 
“Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914- 
1925.” 

The International Labour Office (League of 
Nations) thas recently published the second 
volume of an extensive study on “Freedom of 
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Association.” In the first volume, which ap- 
peared some months ago, attention was called 
to the manner in which the enquiry arose, the 
decision of the Governing Body of the Office 
in pursuance of which it was undertaken, the 
plans on which it was carried out, and the ob- 
jects which the International Labour Office 
had in view. 

The second volume comprises monographs 
on freedom of association in Great Britain, 
the Irish Free State, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. In 
each of these monographs a study has been 
made not only of the national legislation re- 
lating to trade unions, but also of the relevant 
legal decisions and administrative practice 
and the actual position of trade unions. 


These studies have, so far as the differences 
in the legal system in force permitted, been 
based on a uniform scheme: the first part 
traces the history of the trade union move- 
ment and trade union law; the second part is 
devoted to the present legal status of associ- 
ations; the third part deals with the possible 
forms of action by trade unions in the various 
departments of social and economic life and 
the limits of such action. The conclusion 
deals with the position of trade unions in law 
and in fact. 

Three other volumes are to follow in the 
near future containing detailed monographs on 
the legal position of associations in different 
countries. 





Mining Accidents in the United States 


Coal Mine Fatalities 


The Bureau of Mines of the United 
States Department of Commerce has recently 
published bulletin No. 283 dealing with “Coal 
Mine Fatalities in the United States; 1926.” 
We learn from this report’ that the number 
of deaths caused by accidents in the coal mines 
of the United States in 1926 was smaller in 
proportion to the amount of coal produced 
than ever before recorded except in the three 
years 1923, 1920 and 1916. In other words, the 
coal that was mined during the year cost less 
in human life than in any previous year except 
those mentioned. Bituminous coal showed a 
slightly higher loss of life per million tons 
than in 1925, but a substantial reduction in 
the rate for anthracite mines brought the rate 
for the industry as a whole to what, with the 
three exceptions noted, was a new low record 
for the United States. 


Monthly accident reports furnished by State 
mine inspectors to the Federal Bureau of 
Mines and revised by the inspectors at the 
close of the year showed that 2,514 men were 
killed by accidents in coal mines during 1926. 
The production of coal, according to prelim- 
inary estimates, of the Bureau of Mines, was 
663,290,000 short tons. Thus the death rate 
per million tons was 3.79, as compared with 
3.84 for 1925 and an average of 3.96 for the 
five years 1921 to 1925. Bituminous coal 
mines alone had a rate of 3.56 as against 3.53 
in the previous year, while anthracite mines 
showed a rate of 5.33 deaths per million tons, 
as compared with 6.47 for 1925. It was, as 
stated before, the reduction in the accident 
rate for anthracite mines that effected a net 
reduction for all classes of coal mines. 


The output of coal in 1926 included 578,- 
290,000 tons of bituminous and 85,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal. 

Continuous records, which are now avail- 
able, covering accidents in coal mines in the 
United States since 1870 show that in 1870 
the loss of life averaged 13.47 per million tons 
of coal produced; the next year the figure 
stood at 10.86; for the years 1871 to 1880 it 
ranged from 10.86 in 1871 to 5.16 in 1880, 
averaging 7.87 for the 10-year period. Dur- 
ing the decade ended with 1890 the average 
was 5.55, and for the 10 years ended with 1900 
it was 5.57. For the decade 1901-1910, a 
period which witnessed some of the worst 
coal-mines disasters that have occurred in the 
United States, the average was 5.80. The 
average was reduced to 4.27 during the years 
1911 to 1920, and finally to 3.96 for the half 
decade 1921-1925. Thus the price in human 
life of a ton of coal in shown to have been 
greatly lowered during the period for which 
yearly figures on fatal accidents are available. 





The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission 
of the Province of Quebec is resuming 
investigations in September, when an inquiry 
will be made into the boot and shoe making 
industry. Later, the garment and allied indus- 
tries will be investigated with a view to the 
establishment of minimum rates of wages. 
The existing orders governing female employ- 
ment in laundries, and dye works, printing 
establishments, and textile factories, have 
been noted in previous issues of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING JULY 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
elves. reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in July was 6,506, their employees 
numbering 1,003,085 persons. An employment 
index number is maintained, based on the 
number of workers employed by such firms 
in January, 1920, as 100; 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 


bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 


for July was 1,600, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 180,111 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
pleations for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1928, as Reported by 
Employers Making Returns 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a further large increase, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 6,506 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 1,003,085 persons, as compared 
with 973,462 on July 1. This advance in- 
volved a much greater numlber of workers 
than that registered on August 1 in any other 
year of the record, while the index number, 
at 119.9 on the date umder review, con- 
tinued higher than in any other month since 
the series was instituted in 1920. On July 1, 
1928, it stood at 116.3, and on August 1, 
1927. 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922) and 1921, 
it was 109.2, 104.2, 96.3), 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 and 
88.9, respectively. 

Construction and manufacturing reported 
unusually pronounced gains, while the ten- 
deney was also favourable in transportation, 
mining, trade, communications and services. 
On the other hand, logging continued season- 
ally quiet. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Greater activity was shown in all provinces, 
the improvement in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces being most noteworthy. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
from 554 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 77,904 persons, as comipared with 
76,628 in the preceding month. This increase 
was much larger than that indicated on 
August 1, 1927, when the index was over four 
points lower. Manufacturing was slacker, 


chiefly owing to the completion of the season’s 
work in fish canneries, and logging and trans- 
portation were also seasonally quiet, but the 
trend of employment was upward in con- 
struction, mining and trade. 


Quebec—Considerable expansion was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 1,426 
employers with 275,566 workers, as against 
268,366 on July 1. Manufacturmg, construc- 
tion, transportation, mining and commuinica- 
tions reported larger payrolls, but trade was 
rather quiet. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of August of a 
year ago, or, in fact, than in any other month 
of the record. 

Ontario —There was an important advance 
in employment in this province on August 1, 
when the 2,961 co-operating firms increased 
their staffs by 11,346 persons to 411,684. The 
greatest improvement was in manufacturing 
and construction, but that in transportation, 
mining, communications and services was also 
noteworthy. A slight inarease was recorded 
on the corresponding date last year; the index 
number was then 11 points lower than at the 
beginning of August, 1928, when it reached 
113.6 the highest in the series. 


Prarie Provinces—Exceeding the gain 
noted on August 1, 1927, there was a large 
increase In employment on the date under 
review in the Prairie Provinces, where 860 
employers reported 149,352 workers, or 7,482 
more than at the beginning of July. The 
most pronounced improvement was shown in 
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construction, but manufacturing, trade, trans- 
portation and mining were also decidedly 
mire active. The index number, at 137.5, 
was many points higher than on the corre- 
sponding date in any other period since the 
record was commeniced. 


British Columbia—Continued gains were 
registered in British Columbia, chiefly in 
manufacturing, but also in transportation, 
construction and services. Returns were com- 
piled from 705 firms employing 88,579 per- 
sons, as against 86,210 in the preceding 
month. Smaller increases were indicated at 
the beginning of August of last year, but the 
situation then was not so good. 


operating firms. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion registered decided improvement, while 
the fluctuations in other industmes were 
slight. 

Quebec—Little general change was noted 
in Quebec City, dnmcreases in construction 
being offset by losses in manufactures. State- 
ments were received from 103 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 11,783 workers, com- 
pared with 11,807 in the preceding month. 
Advances had been indicated on August 1 a 
year ago, but conditions then were not so 
favourable. 

Toronto:-—There was continued expansion 
in Toronto, according to data from 831 em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Table I gives index numbers by economic 

areas. 
Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
other Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, while the tendency was unfavourable 
in Quebec City. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further gain, contrasting with the decline 
recorded on August 1, 1927, when the index 
was over nine points lower. A combined 
payroll of 180,551 employees, or 2,170 more 
than on July 1, was reported by the 759 co- 


ployers of 114,187 persons, or 1,716 more than 
at the beginning of July. The level of em- 
ployment was much higher than on the cor- 
responding date in other years of the record, 
Manufacturing, especially of iron and _ steel 
products, construction, transportation, trade 
and communications recorded heightened ac- 
tivity. 

Ottawa.—The trend of employment in Ot- 
tawa continued upward, 394 workers having 
been taken on by the 142 co-operating firms, 
who employed 13,420 on August 1. The largest 
gains were in manufactures and trade. Rather 
smaller increases were indicated at the be- 
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ginning of August, 1927, and the index then 
was much lower. 

Hamilton—There were additions to staffs 
on a decidedly larger scale than on the same 
date last summer, 201 Hamilton emoloyers 


Nore: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. 


reporting 32,988 persons on their paylists, as 
against 31,939 in their last return. Manufac- 
turing registered general improvement, that in 
iron and steel plants being most pronounced. 
Activity was greater than in any other period 
of the record. 


The “Relative weight” in Tables 1, 2, 


3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 








_— Canada 





Maritime | Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
87-8 85-0 97-5 96-3 

90-3 90-8 101-5 99-8 

101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 

90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 

92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 

93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 

91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 

94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 

99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 

100°6 91-4 99-1 105-8 

98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 

97:8 88-9 93-9 106-0 

97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 

97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 

95°3 88-4 91-8 100-0 

85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 

89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 

89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 

89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 

94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 

100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 

101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 

101-1 90-8 97°3 112-2 

101°3 92-7 96-0 114-2 

102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 

101-1 93+7 99-1 111-5 

98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 

90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 

92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 

94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 

95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 

99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 

108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 

112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 

113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 

113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 

113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 

110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 

107-7 96°8 105-4 112-7 

98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 

99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 

100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 

99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 

105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 

112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 

115-0 102°3 111-5 122-9 

115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 

115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 

115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 

115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 

115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 

104°-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 

106-6 98-5 103-9 105-+4 

105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 

. 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
: 108-0 103-4 109°3 118-8 
: 116-1 108-5 122-4 123-9 
. 119-2 110-5 180-7 128-5 
UN VCR IES SARA chic iM ba bh SN aL Sono A a 105°3 122-6 113°6 137-5 131-7 

Relative weight of employment by Districts as 

ALPAUSUST HL OOS | oe 0s, cern ae lene epee 100-0 7:8 27-5 41-0 14-9 8-8 
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Windsor and the Other Border Cities —Fur- 
ther expansion was noted in the Border Cities, 
where employment was brisker than in any 
other month of the record. Statistics were 
received from 126 firms employing 20,327 
workers, or 1,922 more than on July 1. Auto- 
mobile works largely increased their working 
forces, while only small changes took place in 
other industries. 


Winnipeg—Continued advances were shown 
in Winnipeg, according to 287 firms who had 
31,888 employees, as compared with 31,104 at 
the beginning of July. There were general 
increases in} manufactures, construction and 
trade. The improvement evidenced on the 
corresponding date last year was less pro- 
nounced, and the index then was lower. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing, transportation 
and construction reported heightened activity 
in Vancouver. Returns were compiled from 
260 employers whose stafis aggregated 28,719 
persons, compared with 27,769 in the preced- 
ing month. Curtailment was indicated on 
August 1, 1927, when the level of employ- 
ment was much lower. 


Index numbers 
Table IT. 


by cities are given in 


Manufacturing 


Further gains were made in manufacturing 
establishments, 3,984 of which reported 534,- 
938 operatives on their payrolls, as compared 
with 523,342 on July 1; this was an excep- 
tionally large advance for mid-summer, which 
is often a slack season in this group. The 
most marked increases were in iron and steel, 
fruit and vegetable canning and lumber fac- 
tories, but ‘considerable improvement was also 
shown in pulp and paper, rubber, textile, 
building material, electric current, mineral 
product and non-ferrous metal plants, while ~ 
fish-preserving and chemical factories showed 
reductions. A much smaller increase was 
registered on the same date last year, when 
the index was nearly nine points lower. 


Animal Products, Edible—Dairies registered 
further gains, but fish-preserving establish- 
ments, particularly in the Maritime Provinces, 
were slacker. Statistics were received from 
226 firms employing 18,916 workers, as com- 
pared with 19,071 in the preceding month. 
This reduction involved a smaller number of 
employees than that noted on August 1, 1927, 
but the index then was about a point higher. 

Leather and Products—aA slight decrease in 


Taste II,-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
POT oka 4) a ae Ole Sat lec cate on. ct 89-1 
1924 
AU tle Ree ee dss, 95°1 96-9 83-9 
1925 
ANSI LS ER ee 97-0 98-8 87-7 
1926 
Dans UE Wa yiss ole o's 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Bebeleet ee wiees «kes 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Man. isch ne «sis <s 89-6 92-3 87-1 
ADTAl RE eats eee 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Ma yilinsteane nea siete: 96-0 100-4 89-8 
VON ens. ec saectvck:«.. 103-1 89-3 90-2 
i Ee Se ee 104-5 101-6 90-7 
NTC, cee toto ae 104-8 104-2 91-1 
DCD. J: ecnas sch ne 104-6 103°5 92-3 
Octal: 4. seee ocak 104-3 105-1 93-1 
INiOwenl ih seed 63.3) «a 103-3 103-2 93-6 
Decale teste: eben 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
VAN Ml drct opel.» «0:55 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Hobale. alesse. cess 4 93-3 97-2 89-9 
Mare lisse seers} ss 94-6 98-8 90-1 
LCi Ge Bary eee Gee 96-8 101°5 92-7 
Mia vials store crete iorexetsred ave 100-6 104-1 95°3 
JMO is. fosdecisrsss a chs 103-1 109-7 96-8 
Ji livpel ys haere ate eueuanercte: is 104-9 112-7 97-5 
VAM Pice Wace, diol loretared axes oth xe 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Septis |e ckssaeeeys oss s 106-4 118°6 98-9 
OGG a rcdcme se sloet ss 107-2 120°5 99-7 
NOVEL. Ao. sisters sch se 108-0 122-5 99-1 
Pavone bide IR oaa ae ae! te 107°3 118-6 100-0 
1928 
WAN odlicstincth aes eter os 97-4 108-1 95-1 
Bebe, og scan ee duces 99-0 109-7 95-4 
IMAPal sac memes chon 99-7 105-4 96-2 
Apres, moran scckes 100-5 106-7 97-5 
BYP berddeons se ek as 104-5 111-5 99-7 
PUNO ae carom tc ob. «4 111-4 115-7 102-0 
JUV el. cchestGes oon. « 112-0 124-8 102-9 
AUS Ln Rice ts. 114-0 124-2 104-5 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at August 1, 1928.. 13-0 1-2 11-4 


Ottawa Hamilton| Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
109-3 O83. ISS, EEL os 91-0 103-6 
101-6 S039 tee Eek: 85-5 102-3 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 

87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 

87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 

85-3 88-5 100:5 90-8 107-6 

86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 

91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 

99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 

101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 

98-6 100°3 109-2 101-6 124-2 

99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 

97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 

93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 

87:3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107°3 

89-2 93-1 96°8 97-5 111-3 

90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 

92-1 96-3 77°4 96-3 114-9 

101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
110:5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
98-7 92-0 83°4 106-7 108-9 

99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110°6 

98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 114-5 

99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 116-1 

113-4 99-7 136-9 106-2 121-1 
igi 102-7 147-9 108-2 124-1 
120-6 103-8 160-7 111-0 125-1 
124-4 106-7 176-1 113-8 129-5 
es} 3-3 2-0 3-2 2-9 
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employment was shown in boot and shoe 
works, 27 persons being released from the 
staffs of 191 co-operating leather manufac- 
turers, who employed 17,011 on August 1. 
The situation was practically the same as on 
the corresponding date last year, when minor 
gains were noted. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills continued to take on help, while 
the container, match and other branches of 
the lumber industry were also busier. The 
advance involved many more workers than 
that recorded on August 1, 1927, and the in- 
dex then was slightly lower. The payrolls of 
the 736 firms furnishing data aggregated 
60,522 operatives, as against 58,525 in their 
last report. There were large increases in all 
except the Prairie Provinces, where no 
general change was indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger additions to staffs. were registered in 
fruit and vegetable canning, sugar, biscuit and 
other factories coming under this classifica- 
tion; 809 employers reported 30,489 workers, 
or 2,914 more than at the beginning of July. 


The gains, which were made chiefly in Ontario 
and British Columbia, were on a much greater 
scale than on August 1, 1927, when employ- 
ment was in smaller volume. 

Pulp and Paper Products—All branches of 
this group recorded heightened activity. Stat- 
istics were received from 465 manufacturers 
whose payrolls were increased by 663 persons 
to 63,678 on August 1. Most of the improve- 
ment took place in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Less extensive advances were 
noted in the corresponding month last sum- 
mer; the index at 125.2 on the date under 
review, was at the highest point so far 
reached in this record. 

Rubber Products—For the seventh con- 
secutive month, there was a gain in rubber 
factories, 38 of which had 16,505 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 16,107 on July 
1. The advance, which took place chiefly in 
Quebec and Ontario, greatly exceeded that 
noted on August 1, 1927, when employment 
was at a decidedly lower level. 

Textile Products—Cotton factories recorded 
augmented working forces, while there was a 


Taste IIIL—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 











Pe a Manu- 
—— industries} factures | Logging 
1923 
TATUM oS tA Ae ence 100-2 93-5 42-2 
1924 
Aon Ot DGPS SR Co OR 94-7 86-2 36-2 
96-3 88-5 83-5 
89-6 83-2 71-6 
90-7 85-9 80-6 
91-5 87-7 77-0 
91-4 89-3 43-9 
94-3 91-3 40:3 
101-0 93-9 53°4 
103-7 95-3 44-3 
104-2 95-8 35-0 
104-9 96-9 37-0 
105-2 96-7 45-9 
102-8 94-9 55-2 
101-1 93-8 77-1 
94-8 87-5 75-4 
95-4 90-7 82-6 
96-3 92-2 76 +2 
96-2 93-8 47-5 
100-6 96-1 45-8 
105-9 98-8 48-1 
108-4 98-7 38-9 
109-2 98-9 37-8 
109°7 98-7 43-4 
109-0 98-3 53-8 
107-5 97-0 75-6 
106-8 96-4 101-2 
99-5 90-5 90-4 
100-8 94-5 93-9 
101-4 96-8 88-4 
101-1 98-5 48-9 
105:5 100-7 43-5 
112-4 104-0 47-6 
116-3 105-4 40-9 
LUT ae pee Seen Aare 119-9 107-7 40-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Anoist ty 1928s wos do ate 100-0 53-3 1-7 


Com- Trans- | Construc- 
Mining | munica- | portation tion Services | Trade 
tions ‘ 

101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 
99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 
97-6 116-1 108-5 180:3 126-3 95-1 
96:5 111°3 103-9 103-5 107-8 102-1 
94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107:8 98-2 
88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96-6 
88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112°8 96-2 
88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 
92-3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97:5 
95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 
95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 
97-2 120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 

100-4 120-3 116-3 206-8 126-7 101-8 

101-8 119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 

104-2 119-0 109°9 148-9 117-2 109-8 

100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 
99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 
97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 
98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 
99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 

100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105:7 

101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 

104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 

105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 

106:6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110:3 

106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 

108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 

107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 

108-2 117°5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110-9 
106-5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 
104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 
106-6 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 

107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 
108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 118-0 
111-4 129-5 120-4 287-6 157-7 119-8 

5-0 2-7 12-4 15-4 2-0 7-5 
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decline in clothing plants. The result was an 
increase of 723 workers in the staffs of the 515 
co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
75,233. The tendency was upward in Quebec 
and Ontario, but elsewhere little change was 
shown. Small decreases were noted at the 


beginning of August, 1927, and the index then 
was slightly lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 131 establishments in these 
industries, whose payrolls rose from 14,509 on 
July 1 to 14,575 workers on the date under 


Taste IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 
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Industries 1Relative Aug. 1 
Weight 1928 
Manufacturing................... 53-3 107-7 
Animal] products—edible..... 1-9 116-1 
IT AN CH PrOGUCtSHieE ae tees does. 0-1 78-8 
Leather and products............ 1:7 79-2 
Lumber and products.. 6-0 121-7 
Rough and dressed lumber... 4-0 143-8 
HUrniCUre ee eee es tee 0-9 99-9 
Other lumber products......... teil 89-4 
Musical Instruments............. 0-3 67°38 
Plant products—edible.......... 3-0 111-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-4 125-2 
Pulp'and/oaper? s)he... 3-4 140-7 
Paper products................ 0-8 108-7 
Printing and publishing.. 2-2 112-5 
Rubber products................. 1-6 115-1 
Textile products................. 7:5 97-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth.. 3-0 118-4 
Hosiery and knit goods.. 1:5 105-1 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ROOM eee ee 2-1 72-9 
Other textile products.......... 0:9 107-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquors SERS Sd pela aA ote ner 1:5 120-0 
Wood distillates and extracts.. 0-0 103-8 
Chemicals and allied products. . 0-7 91-0 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1-2 118-8 
Hlectric current 3.) 052 cddsa sich. 1-5 165-2 
Electrical apparatus.............. ifaw) 146-8 
Iron and steel products........... 15-1 96-7 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
ducis) Abe UM Aen 1-6 74-0 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles) spat sikic en tec aaa: 1-2 94-4 
Agricultural implements....... 0-9 85-3 
Land vehicles 8as..iidhsselss ates ot Yon | 115-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 36-2 
Heating appliances............. 0-5 99-9 
Tron and steel fabrication 
(mbes?) AeA es eet 0-9 143-6 
Foundry and machine shop 
products Pe eke er Pee an 0-6 99-0 
Other iron and steel products.. 1-9 88-6 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 1-8 122-0 
Mineral products................ 1-3 141-3 
Miscellaneous................... 0-5 96-2 
LOSsINg s eeacedaaeet che Eee esa cv 40-6 
Mining 5-0 111-4 
COa ION te SR. We RU 2-6 83-4 
Metallic ores. ee 1:5 198-9 
Non-Metallic “Minerals — “(other 
than ooalerens.c.cukaetee eek 0-9 146-5 
Communication.................. 2-7 129-5 
Melegrap seeds hi. -cBiscias setopteyeic: 0-6 142-1 
Tolephonest- so .c. Shae ds eet 2-1 126-3 
Transportation................... 12-4 120-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2:2 130-0 
Steam railways.................. 8-8 110-9 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 204-5 
Construction and maintenance.. 15-4 287-6 
Buildineinen re eee a eae 4-9 232-7 
VBR Eade AKC ene 3-9 3432-4 
RAMWayeccear cheats see 6:6 211-9 
Bervices ey oe ceckewees 2-0 157-7 
Hotels and restaurants.. ....... 1-1 168-9 
Professionals. 7 Re RETO 0:2 140-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 147-6 
Tade yy). eh as ONE Ak os 7-5 119-8 
Retailer sere ao ee 5-2 124-0 
Wholesslevaas. st tet ot ne 2°3 Witla 
AllIndustries. .................. 100-0 119-9 











July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
105-4 98-9 95-8 88-5 86-2 
118-1 117-1 105-2 105-7 98-4 
81-2 77:5 80-5 73:8 87-5 
79-4 79-0 76:3 70-4 74-9 
117-8 118-0 119-4 116-5 111-0 
138-6 144-6 151-2 149-2 142-1 
98-7 89-4 83-9 75-2 69:6 
85-5 80:9 76-5 74-5 73-8 
66-5 68-1 71-9 55-1 57-8 
100-7 105-4 106-3 99-8 98-9 
1235 117-5 111-1 101-5 99-9 
140-1 134-8 125-4 109-7 107-3 
104-9 96-3 91-8 84-9 82-6 
110-8 104-8 100-7 97-4 97-0 
112-3 100-9 87-2 89-0 68-1 
96-5 96-2 92-5 87-9 78-9 
114-6 116-0 105-3 101-8 85-4 
105-7 102-3 102-7 90-7 78-6 
73-4 71-5 75:8 72-4 70-8 
106-4 112-2 94-4 94-5 87-0 
118-9 107-4 101-2 102-5 98-6 
118-5 103-7 89-4 71-5 107-6 
95-3 86-7 83-5 78-4 81-4 
114-4 111-3 109-7 91-0 91-8 
155-9 141-7 134-1 139-7 132-0 
146-6 125-7 119-2 109-8 106-0 
94-9 82-1 81-7 69-5 72-5 
75-1 65-2 58-2 47-1 56-8 
91-7 85-3 76:3 70-4 66-4 
82-7 87-9 85-5 57-7 49-5 
111-5 92-5 98-1 83-2 92-0 
38-6 31-3 33-4 30-3 31-6 
100-6 90-4 85-8 80:8 79-1 
136-0 106-4 95-6 74-2 79-5 
98-2 81-6 79-0 72-2 68-9 
88-9 81-5 79-6 72-4 67-2 
118-7 108-5 99-8 82-9 80-2 
132-6 113-9 106-0 112-8 108-1 
93-4 89-2 84-9 82-5 76-4 
40-9 37-8 35-0 33-5 36-2 
108-1 104-6 95-4 97-6 99-4 
80-4 85-7 77-4 78-5 82-9 
194-3 172-7 154-5 154-9 159-2 
143-5 117-8 114-8 111-4 95-2 
126-0 124-1 119-5 116-1 113-9 
136-0 131-6 127-5 123°8 111-1 
123-5 122-2 117-4 114-1 114-7 
118-4 113-7 111-6 108-5 110-8 
129-8 120-5 117-4 111-5 115-9 
109-2 102-6 100-4 98-2 100-8 
195-6 219-8 223-7 215-8 211-6 
264-6 244-8 223-4 180-3 173-1 
212-6 207-1 194-0 144-6 137-5 
2,992-3 3,728-8 2,976+1 2,382-9 1,946-9 
200-7 168-1 164-8 141-6 144-6 
152-2 138-6 133-8 126:3 122-4 
164-0 149-0 148-1 142-7 137-6 
137-9 118-2 112-1 110-0 110:4 
140-9 130°3 120-5 107°6 104-3 
118-0 108-2 99-0 95-1 G1-7 
122-2 110-8 97-7 95-2 89-4 
109-5 103-4 101-4 94-8 96-1 
116-3 109-2 104-2 96-3 94-7 





1Norz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries bv firms makingreturns on the date underreview. 
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review. The situation on August 1 last year 
was not so favourable, despite the fact that 
larger increases were then reported. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical works, mainly in Ontario, showed a fall- 


ing-off, 295 persons being released from the - 


forces of the 116 firms furnishing data, who 
had 7,045 employees. The index was higher 
that on August 1, 1927, although ssid minor 
losses had then been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There 
was a further advance in building material 
plants, according to 128 employers with 12,291 
workers, or 435 more than in their last report. 
The bulk of the gain was in Ontario and 
Quebec. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date last summer. 


Electric Current—Another, and larger in- 
crease took place in electric current works, 80 
of which reported 14,948 employees, as against 
14,254 on July 1. There was general improve- 
ment throughout the country, except in the 
Maritime Provinces where no change took 
place. The index number on the date under 
review was at the highest point reached since 
1920, when the series was instituted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 46 
electrical apparatus works showed a slight de- 
cline at the beginning of August; they em- 
ployed 12,001 operatives, or 35 less than in 
the preceding month. The situation was bet- 
ter than on August 1 of last year; or of any 
other year of the record. 


Iron and Steel Products—Automobile, 
machinery, agricultural implement and struc- 
tural iron and steel factories reported addi- 
tions to staffs, while shipyards were slacker. 
The gains were exceptionally pronounced for 
mid-summer, when this group is often dull; 
the index on the date under review was higher 
than in any other month since 1920. A com- 
bined working force of 151,536 persons was in- 
dicated by the 668 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 148,699 on July 1. Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces registered the bulk 
of the advance. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—In contrast 
with the decrease noted on August 1, 1927, 
there was an increase in employment on the 
date under review, 507 workers being added 
to the staffs of the 111 firms furnishing data, 
who employed 18,455. Practically all the 
expansion took place in Quebec and Ontario. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
any other month of the years since 1920. 


Mineral Products—Statisties tabulated from 
78 manufacturers of mineral products showed 


that they employed 12,724 workers, or 821 
more than in the preceding month, most of 
whom were taken on by establishments in 
Quebec and Ontario. The index was at its 
maximum for the record. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued to affect em- 
ployment in logging camps, especially in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario, while im- 
provement was noted in Quebec. Statements 
were tabulated from 223 firms, employing 
16,978 men or 221 less than in the preceding 
month. Rather greater losses were reported 
on August 1, 1927, wed employment was not 
so active. 

Mining 

Coal—There was an increase of 913 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 89 operators fur- 
nishing returns, bringing them to 25,951 on 
August 1, 1928. This gain, in which both 
eastern and prairie coal fields shared, was 
larger than that registered on the same date 
in any other year since 1920, in most of which 
the trend has been unfavourable. The index, 
however, was slightly lower than on August 
1, 1927. 


Meiallic Ores—Further large expansion 
was recorded in metallic ore mines, bringing 
employment to its highest level in this record. 
Returns were received from 76 mines, with 
14,912 workers, as compared with 14,501 in 
their last report. The improvement was shown 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Continued expansion was noted generally in 
this division, in which 73 employers enlarged 
their payrolls by 219 persons to 8,993 at the 
beginning of August. Employment was main- 
tained at an exceptionally high level. 


Communications 


There was another moderate advance in the 
personnel of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies on August 1, the 182 co-operating 
branches having 26,863 employees, as against 
26,164 in the preceding month. The number 
engaged in this group was at its maximum for 
the last nine years. 


Transportation 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable, except in the Maritime Provinces. 
The 104 companies and divisional superinten- 
dents furnishing data employed 88,322 persons, 
compared with 86,934 in their last report. 
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Contractions were recorded on the corres- 
ponding date in 1927, when the index was over 
eight points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 66 companies in this group, 
employing 14,243 men, or 627 more than on 
July 1, 1928. There were moderate increases 
at all the ports, although curtailment was 
noted at the beginning of August a year ago, 
the index number then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 540 
contractors adding 4,333 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 49,199 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all provinces. 
Conditions were better than in any other 
month of the record. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed a fur- 
ther important increase in all provinces except 
British Columbia. Data were received from 
173 employers, with 38,546 workers on their 
payrolls, as compared with 33,992 at the be- 
ginning of July. Employment in this industry 
has been very active in recent months. 


Railway—tIn contrast with the declines re- 
gistered in this industry on August 1, 1927 
and 1926, there was a large gain on the date 
under review, 57 companies and divisional sup- 
erintendents enlarging their staffs from 62,902 
on July 1, to 66,454 men at the beginning of 
August. The index number was higher than 


in any other month of the series. The most 
pronounced expansion was recorded in On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Services 


Summer hotels and laundries reported fur- 
ther additions to their payrolls; 182 firms em- 
ployed 19,854 persons, or 499 more than at the 
beginning of July. This increase was larger 
than that indicated on August 1, 1927, when 
the situation was not so favourable; in fact, 
employment on the date under review was at 
jts maximum for this record. 


Trade 


Activity in retail and wholesale houses again 
advanced, according to 647 establishments, 
which added 1,076 workers to their staffs, 
bringing them to 75,516 on the date under re- 
view. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces re- 
gistered most of this increase. The gains re- 
corded at the beginning of August last year 
were smaller, and the index then was much 
lower. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1928 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report refers to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle through illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions which are involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from our 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by local trade unions at the close of July was 
based on the reports received from 1,600 labour 
organizations including a membership of 180,- 
111 persons. Of these 2.5 per cent were idle 
on the last day of the month, which was the 
smallest unemployment percentage to be re- 
corded since the end of August, 1926. The 


situation during July showed improvement 
both over the previous month and July last 
year, the percentage of idleness standing at 
3.2 in the former month and 3:3 in the lat- 
ter. In comparison with June, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia unions all shared in the upward em- 
ployment movement indicated in July, Quebec 
with a gain of 3 per cent showing the most 
pronounced expansion and the other provinces 
fractional percentage increases only. On the 
other hand, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta 
unions recorded contractions in employment, 
the most noteworthy of which occurred in 
Alberta due to inactivity in the coal mines; 
the declines were on a smaller scale in Nova 
Scotia, being also due to unemployment 
among coal miners, while the decline in On- 
tario was pominal only. All provinces except 
Nova Scctia and Alberta reported a better 
situation than in July last year, Quebec as in 
the previous comparison, showing the largest 
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gain and Alberta the most substantial reduc- 
tion. 

A separate monthly tabulation is made of 
unemployment among local trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each Province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. The 
most favourable conditions during July were 
reported by Regina and Edmonton unions, 
both of which indicated unemployment per- 
centages of less than one per cent, these being 
slightly smaller percentages than were regis- 
tered in the same cities during June. Mon- 
treal unions showed the most outstanding im- 
provement when compared with June, the 
gain being over 4 per cent and almost entirely 
due to greater activity in its garment establish- 
ments. From St. John, Winnipeg and Van- 
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The manufacturing industries with 452 
unions reporting 51,372 members recorded a 
much better situation during July than in 
June, the garment trades in Quebec being 
mainly responsible for the change, though hat 
and cap makers, leather workers and cigar 
makers also contributed in a much smaller 
way to the group advancement. Iron and 
steel workers, paper makers and printing 
tradesmen, however, were less fully engaged 
than in June. The unemployment percentage 
at the close of July in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, as a whole, stood at 3.8 as compared 
with 6°4 per cent of idleness in June. Im- 
provement was also reported during July over 
the same month in 1927, when 4-8 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded. Garment work- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLUYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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couver unions also a higher level of employ- 
ment was reported. The reductions in avail- 
able work registered by Halifax and Toronto 
unions were very slight. All cities with the 
exception of St. John indicated better situ- 
ations during July than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, the increases in employment 
ranging from 2.7 per cent in Montreal to -1 
per cent in Winnipeg, while in St. John the 
same percentage of idle members was reported 
during both months used for comparison. 

The chart accompanying this article illustrates 
the unemployment trend among local trade 
unions by months from January, 1922, to date. 
The curve during July traced a course slightly 
below that of the previous month, indicating 
that a greater volume of employment was af- 
forded than in June. The level of unemploy- 
ment at the end of July was also slightly lower 
than was indicated at the close of the same 
month jn 1927. 


1925 





1926 1927 1928: 


ers again accounting for a large share of the 
change. Wood, textile, hat and cap, iron and 
steel, and leather workers and printing trades- 
men also reported a greater volume of em- 
ployment and paper makers, glass workers 
and cigar makers on the contrary somewhat 
larger percentages of inactivity. 

From 43 unions of coal miners with 17,566 
members during July, 4.7 per cent were re- 
ported idle at the end of the month, con- 
trasted with 2.6 per cent at the close of June 
and with 0.4 per cent on July 31, 1927. Con- 
siderable declines in the amount of work 
afforded were reported by Alberta coal miners 
during July both as compared with the returns 
of the preceding month and July last year, 
while among Nova Scotia and British Colum- 
bia unions the situation was but slightly ad- 
verse in both comparisons. 

From the 188 unions of building tradesmen 
whose reports were tabulated at the end of 
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July comprising a membership of 23,175 per- 
sons, 3.3 per cent were reported idle as com- 
pared with 3.9 per cent in June. The gains in 
employment reported by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and plumbers and steamfitters during 
July, were not particularly noteworthy and 
were offset in part by contractions among car- 
penters and joiners, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, hod carriers and building labourers 
and bridge and structural iron workers. The 
situation in the building trades was consider- 
ably better during July than in the same 
month in 1927, when the unemployment per- 
centage stood at 6.9. In this comparison bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, granite and stone cutters, and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers all registered an 
upward employment trend, the most noticeable 
increase being reported by carpenters and join- 
ers. Plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers and hod carriers and build- 


TABLE I.—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ing labourers, however, registered somewhat 
greater inactivity than in July a year ago. 

The percentage of unemployment indicated 
in the transportation group during July by 684 
unions with 62,421 members was 1.1, as com- 
pared with percentages of 1.4 and 2.8 in June, 
1928, and July, 1927, respectively. Navigation 
workers, steam railway employees, and team- 
sters and chauffeurs all contributed in slight 
measure to the increase in activity reported 
during July over the previous month, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
there was no change in the situation, a nomi- 
nal unemployment percentage being reported 
in both months. In comparison with the July, 
1927. returns, navigation workers showed 
marked improvement during the month under 
review; the steam railway division indicated 
a somewhat better situation and among street 
and electric railway employees there was slight 
gains in employment only. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs, on the other hand, reported a small 
fractional percentage of inactivity during July 
compared with no unemployment in the same 
month last year. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
showing unemployment conditions among long- 
shore workers. At the close of July, 14 organi- 
zations of longshoremen made returns, the 
combined membership of which included 7,140 
persons, 1,195 of whom were idle, a percentage 
of 16.7 as compared with 15.6 per cent of 
unempioyed members in June and with 13.9 
per cent in July last year. 

Retail shop clerks were not quite so fully 
engaged during July as in both the preceding 
month and July last year. The unemployment 
percentages, however, in all three months were 
small. 

The 57 unions of civic employees from 
which reports were tabulated at the end of 
July showing a total membership of 6,009 per- 
sons reported practically no unemployment 
compared with a similar situation in the previ- 
ous month and also in July a year ago. 

Reports were received at the end of July 
from 110 unions in the miscellaneous groups 
of trades with 5,665 members, 4.4 per cent 
of whom were idle compared with 3.8 per cent 
in June. Among theatre and stage employees 
about 4 per cent less work was afforded than 
in June, while among stationary engineers and 
fremen there was practically no change in 
unemployed members. Hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers, however, reported 
nominally improved conditions. The situation 
in the miscellaneous groups of trades, as a 
whole, during July remained the same as in 
the corresponding month last year when 4.4 
per cent of unemployment was registered, 
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though there were fluctuations to some extent 
within the group. Theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
all registered greater activity than in July a 
year ago, while the unemployment percentage 
for hotel and restaurant employees was nearly 
4 per cent in advance of that reported for 
July, 1927. 

Fishermen with 4 unions reporting 1,679 
members were adequately supplied with work 
during July compared with a fully employed 
situation in June and with a nominal unem- 
ployment percentage in July of last year. 


From lumber workers and loggers 4 reports 
were received at the close of July showing a 
membership of 818 persons, 1.0 per cent of 
whom were idle in contrast with 16.6 per 
cent in June and with no inactivity in July of 
last year. 

Table I on page 997 summarizes the returns 
by provinces for July of each year from 1919 
to 1925 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date and Table II on page 998 
is a record of the unemployment percentages 
in the various industrial groups for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for July, 1928 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1928, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
an increase of nearly 8 per cent over that of 
the preceding period, and of almost 24 per 
cent above that of the corresponding period 
last year. All groups, except transportation 
and services, showed gains over June, while 
logging alone showed a decline in comparison 
with July a year ago. In each instance the 
declines reported were comparatively small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in re- 
lation to applications showed a steady upward 
trend throughout the month, and at the close 
of the period each was about 4 points higher 
than that recorded at the close of July, 1927. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 88.3 during the first half, and 89.1 during 
the second half of July, 1928, in contrast with 
the ratios of 79.7 and 85.3 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1927. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 81.5 and 82.0, as 
compared with 74.2 and 78.2 respectively, dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1928, was 
1,588, as compared with a daily average of 
1,279 during the corresponding month a year 
ago, and with 1,451 recorded daily in June, 
1928. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
1,789 in comparison with 1,548 in July, 1927. 
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Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1928 aveaged 1,714 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1928, was 1,463, of which 1,009 were in regular 
employment and 454 in work of one week's 
duration or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 1,355 during the preceding month. 
Placements in July a year ago averaged 1,181 
daily, being 856 in regular and 325 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of July, 1928, the offices 
of the Service referred 38,178 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 36,551 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 25,218, of which 20,843 were for men 
and 4,375 for women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 11,333. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 28,890 
for men and 10,794 for women, a total of 
39,684, while applications for work numbered 
44,711, of which 32,888 were from men and 
11,823 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 








Year Regular |? Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 305,905 
UPA), Soc GoRaR (2 ae ae 366,547 79,265 445,812 
OPN 2 eM oe cls Stee 280,518 75,238 855,756 
IPG, Ae OSE Ad te RE 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
LOZ BR NS: lols sic bate. RORY 347,16 115,387 462,552 
VUOPA Sak) See SON 5 a 247,425 118,707 366,132 
HODDM. SPOIL... ROSTER). 306,804 | 106,021 412,825 
HOF ORS a Rie ke tec hit os scateents 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOD eee 0 Ee EEE TORY. 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
19284 months)... <0's a. 1568 137,872 73,608 211,480 





Nova Scotia 


Kmployment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were over 2 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and over 23 per 
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cent more favourable than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements, 
however, declined 3 per cent in comparison 
with June, but were over 21 per cent in excess 
of July, 1927. All industrial divisions, except 
manufacturing, mining and communication 
showed gains over last year, although the 
changes under this comparison were nominal 
only, in all groups except farming and ser- 
vices. The gains in the latter group accounted 
for about 60 per cent of the total increase. 
Placements by industries included manufac- 
turing, 44; logging, 55; farming, 63; trans- 
portation, 37; construction and maintenance, 


and maintenance and services showed the 
largest gains. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 49; logging, 
69; farming, 36; construction and mainten- 
ance, 123; and services, 405; of which 281 
were of household workers. During the month 
238 men and 95 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 14 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in the Province of Quebec dur- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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79: trade, 63; and services, 314; of which 
220 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was secured for 189 men and 70 
women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick declined 
nearly 23 per cent from the preceding month, 
but were over 3 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments showed a decline of nearly 20 per cent 
from June, but were over 7 per cent higher 
than in July, 1927. Logging and trade were 
the only groups in which fewer placements 
were made this year than last. Construction 
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ing July, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of over 6 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were nearly 9 per cent 
higher than in June, but nearly 3 per cent 
less than in July, 1927. All groups, except min- 
ing, ecnstruction and maintenance, and trade, 
showed increased placements over July of 
last year, but the losses in these groups more 
than offset the gains in the other divisions. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing. 175; logging, 414; farming, 277; con- 
struction and maintenance, 753; and services, 
621; of which 350 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 1,830 
men and 477 women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1928 

















Vacancies Applicants 7 Regular 
—|—_________ ——————_—_——] Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred ~ placed same 
during |atendof| during to atend of} period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1927 
Nova Scotiat 7c fee Fe) 2 739 87 707 719 259 403 597 233 
altax? : (waniveeg Rep at ls ae 341 29 337 310 73 236 802 75 
New Clsscows pete ee ae ke 207 54 158 196 121 26 153 95 
SVCney annem. Aenean ees AL. 30) 191 4 212 213 65 141 142 62 
New Brunswick..................... 721 28 752 729 333 396 452 346 
CPOE A Cia MS Og ee ae ao Ream 62 i; 64 62 aT 41 88 35 
Moncton 20 SRT EIT, ete Soil 20 319 322 164 158 50 143 
Une) OL mentee Tn Tee eee cmt mile 2 i'l 338 369 345 148 197 314 168 
Oiurchec we... Pa. eee be, 2,527 420 4,210 2,798 25307 64. 1,029 25046 
Ute <a an Sash RAT 262 78 360 260 260 0 55 383 
Montrealyerin ti ne tries osc 1,448 170 2,585 1,582 1,412 8 631 1,135 
Ouelbers': seu deri esc | oncaren save 365 33 623 444 340 16 163 45] 
SNerDroGke wing Gok it uu eye, 194 69 287 143 107 0 83 162 
‘DYee“RiVerses =. eee ee, ee eee 258 7 355 369 188 97 215 
Onbarioss fh dad, eek mo erebe sdb en: 17,225 1,939 18,715 15,867 10, 633 4,650 4,437 8,296 
Belleville martian tie. tet ree 4 230 228 191 6 134 
IBPantiord yas... Weise FLL. ANGIE 464 73 513 415 220 194 154 113 
Cat evra pndlge a Ia be aise Me a Ag 530 79 509 489 345 144 39 357 
Cobaltteatoe ata nom cme terrae 376 98 288 258 249 6 19 143 
Hontawillvamd0y), Bee ees ato. ‘ 585 6 620 611 519 92 57 334 
CATA O SRAE ear en LC ae gee ae 247 63 208 221 160 51 48 97 
Ffamaimtonertie irae te ee ee 1,290 41 1,451 1,247 660 587 668 378 
Hanes CON seer are Yee URL Galatea 308 30 305 270 172 98 61 185 
Kartelrener ies ei sk Nea ak at a pi. 276 39 454 360 199 97 175 85 
HONCOMM erent te te aes. eee 459 101 457 438 300 112 165 249 
Niagarayhialiswy. (yy) jeu eer ihe Lie, 340 46 295 249 163 85 104 130 
INO EBB Oye eet ete Ae Aan digccalna 332 45 378 372 321 51 889 
SAW TRAN mee ee uN as 818 6 805 784 477 307 95 345 
Ottawa wh Sie pam eh lane 1,158 206 1,190 1,193 945 132 354 681 
RembrOkea ion neler a ain 303 72 304 295 248 47 7 259 
Peterborough, 1h 2se As). Ree LS 278 39 209 219 128 74 41 172 
OV tPA rE UT NT sc HPAee pte ae te MEMS Tbe 1,104 0 1,066 1,066 866 200 An 674 
Sb CAbharines eect ra kde ee ae 639 59 653 614 343 271 215 193 
Scamboniasea.. Neeley en lek a Me 993 29 260 266 177 89 27 103 
Sarnia ces se et.) Poses to fo. 187 2 176 174 100. 74 61 91 
SauluisotewMarie.g) oct s kee ke 944 149 594 339 2929 74 177 135 
SudburyAeeo. ee eee aN. 560 115 535 529 511 18 5 344 
IBGasbaaphelst Why Sn eeRe Rota BAe per em eee 355 51 315 278 271 38 256 
Toronto Rr A ree ae eee 4,227 550 5,940 4,059 2,148 1,601 1,786 1,509 
IWIN GSORA mre Re CRA tee Uy. eae ee aka). 909 39 960 893 691 202 121 449 
PET en? ee a | eer Seen Saeed 4,675 160 5,273 4,592 2,480 1,975 795 2,475 
‘Brandon... «hae Ie OI 595 42 576 538 497 40 22 235 
Daup nines ee. wana, te ae ee 232 34 158 140 87 53 6 139 
Borteceda Prairics stele ous. bn 196 10 168 168 150 18 0 63 
WV aI pOoe en toe tear ti er me rete See 8,658 74 4,371 3,746 1,746 1,864 767 2,038 
Saskatchewan....................... 4,402 425 4,240 4,163 2,822 1,262 431 2,716 
HS COVETIS Ree. MAN UA 5 ema Bk) 100 8 89 76 61 14 34 92 
MGIORG Met ne Lot ace ee 82 82 82 4] 41 79 
IMoogenlawikaght suis pee |. haat lier ily 863 179 813 839 604 157 132 639 
INontheBattleford. ss... 4. , whocaeentse. 211 185 185 127 58 0 170 
Prince Alberts... fee. Ga eee 333 62 269 255 212 43 24 113 
Jateranilets HA atts rites Rete eee 880 59 913 905 606 299 85 652 
SASK ALOON arenas Nn ae ko cane shee: 1,295 46 1,334 1,270 737 533 150 563 
Switt'Currenteeee, oe ee POD oe 224 OL 182 178 152 26 3 140 
Wey burnal... Wiacigeceit stra at ck 144 17 126 126 109 17 3 123 
PCORICCONEM es ta citi ete tere eal 270 13 247 247 173 74 0 145 
Alberta... .cer RO Lae 2 te 4,593 159 4,891 4,487 3,561 878 489 2,827 
Galea tA cn tardy Sic Ciba. Loar 1,379 56 1,654 1,362 1,119 243 202 982 
Mrunhelers.ca Moc NLT 352 3 350 282 225 57 34 211 
Hdmontonise seats. Site. UES 2,225 82 2,209 2,255 1,876 331 209 1,164 
Wvetvonidge sea wr tues. | canis 385 18 355 332 143 189 41 272 
MMeEdiCMmetE atsrc ts. ee eee ee 252 0 253 256 198 I 198 
British Columbia.................... 4,802 308 5,923 4,823 25823 1,745 1,314 2,165 
Cran rook ak She Cuan Hees 227 36 195 199 197 2 0 159 
Kamloops: ean tae ee 306 60 241 178 123 18 11 134 
AielOwnaya<s Ace ee eee bade ad Sh oe 152 20 132 109 78 25 15 55 
NenaiinG ya. 5. eased ie os ER o 106 0 89 63 16 47 52 8 
NeISOn See been. 131 66 111 112 110 2 68 135 
New Westminster................... 196 0 263 188 119 69 71 85 
IPOnGle tonnes, ee ee ia ea ie 203 11 168 121 57 58 39 59 
‘Prince Georgestsce vas eee oe. 94 2 93 93 93 0 0 77 
Rrincesupert ne aes nee, ee 124 2 140 120 71 49 21 80 
Revelstoket ease oe ued enw ee 66 29 130 41 32 9 36 20 
VENCOUVEreee er ad sn eren anys 2,393 82 3,481 2,799 1,574 1,025 747 1,154 
Vernon ies: indent | Bins. § bare 167 0 165 162 143 19 18 10 
VACUO Ae ree eee AE Ek eos! Ny 637 0 715 638 210 429 233 189 
ARTO Micests Oba oly. tan toe 39,684 3,526 44,714 38,178 25,4218 11,333 9,539 21,403 
Mente. Aeysat tages cok epee 28,890 1,750 32,888 27,838 20, 843 6,504 6, 802 17,554 
Womens Maat 40). UL Tot. GaeD 10, 794 1,776 11,823 10,340 4,375 4,829 2,737 3,849 
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ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
during July, was nearly 12-per cent greater 
than in the preceding month and over 32 per 
cent in excess of the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain in placements also 
of nearly 10 per cent over June and of nearly 
34 per cent when’ compared with July, 1927. 
The manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance and services showed substantial 
increases in placements over July last year, 
and all other groups, except logging, where 
the decline was nominal only, showed im- 
provement. Placements in the manufacturing 
industries were nearly twice as heavy as last 
year. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 2,728; logging, 1,091; 
farming, 1,996; mining, 128; communication, 
68; transportation, 524; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,915; trade. 599; and services, 4,190; 
of which 2,358 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
8,960 of men and 1,673 of women. 


MANITOBA 


During July, orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for over 13 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 20 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain of over 7 per cent in placements when 
compared with June and of over 12 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1927. Nearly‘ all the 
gain in placements over July last year was 
due ¢o increases in the services’ group, al- 
though manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance showed improvement. The only 
decline was in logging, due to fewer bush 
workers being transferred to Northern Ontario. 
Farm placements were about the same as last 
year. Industrial division in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 248; logging, 59; farm- 
ing, 1,330; transportation, 51; construction and 
maintenance, 537; trade, 165; and _ services, 
2,046; of which 1,485 were of household 
workers. 
691 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. : 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for nearly 19 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 12 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of nearly 18 per cent in place- 
ments over June and also over July, 1927. 


During the month 1,789 men and - 


Services showed the largest gain in placements 
over July last year, but there were increases 
also in construction and maintenance and 
trade. The changes in other groups were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 156; farming, 1,372; 
transportation, 68; construction and mainten- 
ance, §20; trade, 206; and services, 1,436; of 
which 677 were of household workers. There 
were 2,183 men and 639 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Alberta during 
July were nearly 11 per cent better than in 
the preceding month and nearly 29 per cent 
more numerous than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase of 
over 12 per cent in placements when compared 
with June, and of nearly 27 per cent when 
compared with July, 1927. Trade was the only 
division to show a decline in placements from 
last year. Construction and maintenance and 
services showed the largest gains. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 382; logging, 69; farming, 1,807; mining, 
76; construction and maintenance, 1,064; trade, 
119; and services, 866; of which 625 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,195 
men and 366 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of over 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
July, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 36 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 2 per cent less than in June but 
nearly 30 per cent higher than in July, 1927. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
gains in placements over July of last year, 
those in construction and maintenance being 
the most pronounced. Placements by indus- 
trial groups were: manufacturing, 691; logging, 
482: farming, 760; mining, 175; transportation, 
939; construction and maintenance, 1,133; 
trade, 191; and services, 870; of which 462 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 2,459 men and 364 women 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
25,218 placements in regular employment, 
15,057 of which were persons for whom the 
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-employment found was outside the immediate 

locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 2,274 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,668 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 606 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
nate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
Quebec offices to 339 persons during July, 51 
of whom travelled to points within the prov- 
ince and 288 to outside points. Provincially, 
the Quebec City office despatched 20 bush- 
men, and the Montreal office 30 sawmill 
labourers and 1 camp cook to centres within 
their respective zones. All the transfers out- 
side the province were of bushmen, Montreal 
sending 248 to Sault Ste. Marie, and Hull 32 
to North Bay and 8 to Cobalt. 

The offices in Ontario issued 576 certificates 
for reduced transportation, 483 of which were 
provincial and 93 interprovincial. Of the lat- 
ter, 44 were granted by the Sudbury, Fort 
William and Port Arthur offices to farm work- 
ers going to points within the Winnipeg zone. 
From Sudbury also, 16 miners, and from Pem- 
broke 30 carpenters, were sent to Winnipeg 
zone centres and 2 farm hands to Penticton, 
while from Toronto, 1 farm hand journeyed to 
Regina. Of the certificates for points within 
the province 226 were granted to bushmen for 
employment in northern lumber camps, the 
majority of whom were despatched by the 
Ottawa, Fort William and Port Arthur offices, 
Ottawa in addition transferred 2 millwrights 
and 1 mill man to Sudbury, and Port Arthur 
35 dam construction labourers, 4 cookees, 1 
foreman, 2 clerks, 11 carpenters, 1 mill 
labourer, 1 packer, 1 gas engineer, 1 sawyer, 1 
bull edgerman, and 1 engineer to stations 
within its own zone. Included in the trans- 
fers from North Bay were 15 carpenters, 2 
painters, 1 waitress, 1 electrician and 2 pipe 
fitters going to Timmins, 2 farm hands to 
Pembroke, 1 engineer to Sudbury and 17 
' muckers, 15 drillers, 8 labourers and 1 steel 
sharpener to Sault Ste. Marie. From Sudbury 
18 carpenters travelled to Timmins, 14 
labourers to Sault Ste. Marie, and 26 labourers 
and 13 mill hands to points within the terri- 
tory covered by the Sudbury office. From 
Toronto 26 labourers, 2 line men and 2 cooks 
were carried at the reduced rate to Ottawa, 1 
cook and 1 cookee to Pembroke, 1 butcher to 
Windsor, and 1 waiter to Kingston. The Tim- 
mins zone received 8 carpenters from Cobalt, 


3 mill hands and 2 carpenters from Pembroke, 
and il miners despatched from Timmins, 
while Windsor received 1 female cook from 
St. Catharines. 

Persons who took advantage of the special 
rate in Manitoba during July totalled 484, of 
whom 350 travelled to provincial points and 
134 to other provinces. All of these received 
their certificates of reduced transportation from 
Winnipeg. For employment in various parts 
of the province Winnipeg transferred 150 farm 
hands and 20 farm domestics. To Dauphin 
and vicinity were despatched 1 cook, 1 porter, 
1 café general, 2 waitresses and 1 female camp 
cook, and to Brandon 1 porter, 1 waitress and 
1 hotel general. In addition 12 teamsters, 4 
cooks, 1 timekeeper, 2 porters, 1 engineer, 2 
clerks, 50 railway construction labourers, 2 
seamen and 97 construction labourers were 
transported at the reduced rate to stations 
within the Winnipeg zone. The transfers out- 
side the province included 38 bushmen, 1 saw 
operator, 1 construction labourer, 2 cookees, 
1 setter, 1 sawyer, 5 cooks, 1 hotel clerk, 5 
carpenters, 2 engineers, 3 sawmill labourers 
and 1 female cook’s help going to Port Arthur, 
8 construction labourers to Prince Albert, 1 
painter and 5 road construction labourers to 
Swift Current, 1 culvert man to North Batile- 
ford, 2 female hotel workers and 1 carpenter 
to Regina, and 1 general house worker to 
Timmins. The balance of the movement to 
other provinces was toward the farming dis- 
tricts, Saskatchewan receiving 48 farm hands 
and 3 farm domestics, and Alberta 1 farm 
hand and 2 farm domestics. 

Workers securing reduced rate certificates 
from Saskatchewan offices during July were 
179 in number, and of these 142 were destined 
to points within the province and 37 to out- 
side centres. Of those going to employment 
within the province, 109 were for the farming 
localities, Moose Jaw transferring 21 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics, Regina 19 farm 
hands and 3 farm domestics, and Saskatoon 
64 farm ‘hands to various rural points. Moose 
Jaw also despatched 4 teamsters, 2 black- 
smiths, 2 chambermaids and 1 painter, and 
Saskatoon 9 teamsters to points within their 
respective zones, while from Regina in addi- 
tion 8 labourers were sent at the reduced rate 
to Moose Jaw, and 3 labourers to Saskatoon. 
The balance of the movement provincially in- 
cluded 2 sawmill labourers, 1 cook and 1 
cookee travelling from Prince Albert to em- 
ployment within the same zone. Alberta agri- 
cultural districts received 17 of the workers 
transferred to other provinces, 9 farm hands 
going from Saskatoon, 7 from Prince Albert, 
and 1 from Regina. In addition 1 blacksmith, 
8 riggers, 8 carpenters and 1 engineer were 
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transported at the reduced rate from Regina 
to Dauphin, and 2 bushmen from Prince 
Albert to Winnipeg. 

The transfers at the reduced rate from Al- 
berta offices involved an issue of 467 certifi- 
cates, and of these 452 were issued to pro- 
vincial centres, and 15 to points in other prov- 
inces. Within the province Edmonton trans- 
ferred 17 teamsters, 37 road construction 
labourers, 4 fishermen, 2 engineers, 8 cooks, 
1 tractor man, 4 cookees, 58 axe men, 5 bilack- 
smiths, 1 grader man, 31 mill hands, 12 
miners, 1 lineman, 2 painters, 2 bushmen, 1 
waitress, 1 engineer, 1 fireman, 1 lather, 9 
station men, 3 coal mine labourers, 3 carpen- 
ters, 1 dish washer, and 1 coal pit boss to 
points within its own zone; 1 engineer to 
Drumheller; 23 bushmen and 2 miners to 
Lethbridge; 2 miners to Calgary, and 126 
farm hands and 3 farm domestics to various 
provincial points. The Calgary office de- 
spatched 1 carpenter and 1 waitress at the 
special rate to Drumheller; 1 cook, 1 maid 
and 1 cookee to points within its own zone; 
1 shingler and 1 lather to Edmonton; 1 cook 
to Lethbridge and 79 farm hands and 2 farm 
household workers to various provincial 
points. The movement outside the province 
was of farm labour for Saskatchewan centres, 
11 farm hands and 1 farm domestic travelling 
from Edmonton, and 3 farm hands from Cal- 
gary. 

By British Columbia offices 229 persons 
were transferred at the reduced rate during 
July, 190 to stations within the province, and 
39 to points outside the province. The Van- 
couver oflice was instrumental in effecting the 
majority of the transfers provincially, being 
responsible for the movement of 13 miners, 10 
bushmen, 8 railroad construction labourers, 1 
carpenter, 3 engineers, 5 cooks, 1 watchman, 
9 flunkeys, 2 bricklayers, 5 building construc- 
tion labourers, 2 muckers, 4 sawmill labourers, 
14 road construction labourers, 1 electrician’s 


helper, 1 cement finisher, 4 lathers, 1 general 
labourer, 1 carpenter’s helper, 1 farm hand, 
2 teamsters and 1 swamper to Kamloops; 5 
coal miners, 1 auto mechanic, 4 cooks, 1 dish 
washer, 2 tractor mien, 1 labourer, 2 lumber 
pilers, 2) road construction labourers, 5 min- 
ing operators’ helpers, 2 flunkeys, 2 general 
houseworkers, and 1 waitress to Penticton; 
7 miners, 2 labourers, 5 carpenters, 6 cooks, 
3 engineers, 1 steamfitter, 3 muckers, 1 chuck 
tender, 2 farm hands, 1 blacksmith and 2 
flunkeys to statrons within the Vancouver 
zone; 7 farm hands to Prince George; 5 car- 
penters and 1 engineer to Vernon; 1 mining 
labourer, | mucker and 1 cook to Revelstoke; 
1 carpenter and 1 auto mechanic to Nelson 
and 1 cook to Prince Rupert. To points 
within their respective zones Prince George 
despatched 3 farm hands, 2 sawyers, 1 miner 
and 1 cook, Prince Rupert 1 carpenter, 1 
teamster, 3 cooks, 1 timekeeper, 1 flunkey and 
1 miner, and Nelson 2 miners, 1 bushman, 1 
farm hand and-1 watchman. From New 
Westminster 1 bushman travelled to Kam- 
loops. The interprovincial transfers included 
23 farm hands and 1 farm domestic going to 
Alberta rural districts, 4 farm hands, and 2 
farm household workers to Saskatchewan 
centres, and | farm hand to Mlanitoba. The 
majority of these received their certificates 
for reduced transportation at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminster. From Van- 
couver also 2 bricklayers were transported to 
Regina, 1 electrician and 1 housekeeper to 
Edmonfon, 1 maid to Prince Albert, and 3 
cooks to Calgary. 


Of the 2,274 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 1,073 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 1,145 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 37 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 19 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1928 


The value of the building authorized during 
July showed an increase of $3,268,079 or 14.4 
per cent as compared with the preceding 
month, and of $9,527,791 or 58.2 per cent as 
compared with July, 1927. The aggregate for 
the 63 cities was $25,896,986, as against $22,- 
628,907 in June, and $16,369,195 in the same 
month last year. The total for July, 1928, is 
the highest for that month since the series 
was commenced in 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,700 
permits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$7,000,000, and some 2,800 permits for other 


buildings estimated at about $18,000,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
some 1,700 dwellings and 3,600 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $9,000,000 and $12,- . 
000,000, respectively. 

Increases as compared with June, 1928, were 
reported in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, that of $4,629,679 or 43.3 per cent 
in Ontario being especially pronounced. Else- 
where there were reductions, of which that of 
$1,925,702 or 32.7 per cent in Quebec was most 
pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1927, all provinces 
registered improvement, the gain in Ontar: 
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TABLE I—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING 
WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PER- 
MITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES. 











Cities July, June, July. 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
BeBe CAL OULUO WR ars arses tas lions bac (neablser whee > uae 
Nova Scotia.......... 819,817 78 ,630 450,784 
*Halifaxe ces. cas: 810,885 55,070 436 , 285 
New Glasgow...... 950 775 750 
*Sydney. fa). sak 7,982 22,785 13,749 
New Brunswick..... 159,854 209 , 608 66,057 
Fredericton........ 10, Q00) Pewee ee 53 
*Moncton.522/5/-'.- 0. 14,515 13,060 7,050 
eSt ONNH. ise <u 74,439 196,548 58 , 954 
mebeer shes. aes 3,960,649 | 5,886,351 | 2,880,788 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 3,301,769 | 4,203,976 | 1,984,988 
"Quebec. 7F oA eahse 230,905 497 ,125 342,710 
Shawinigan Falls... 28 ,625 522,870 61,550 
*Sherbrooke........ 12,300 204 ,300 31,200 
*Three Rivers...... 139,450 215,150 169,725 
*Westmount........ 247 ,600 242,930 290,615 
Ontario.............. 15,310,083 | 10,680,404 | 8,915,726 
Belleville.......... 5,2 14,800 15,800 
*Brantiords....6. 35: 69,165 83,954 54,203 
Chatham. 203 5.3.0.5 50,450 60,185 43,900 
*!ort William....... 747,000 100,760 44,825 
Galt Ly. See iory. ose 25,960 38 , 230 8,190 
“Cinelpi 5. . 4A «ae 33,905 76,420 31,922 
*Hamilton.......... 427 ,000 882,650 312,250 
*Kingston:)...355..: 52,304 35,191 19,129 
PKitehener. .cccs< cists 162,239 274,331 63,193 
TLODGON: 212. 4 oes 318,715 336 ,070 302,350 
Niagara Falls...... 46,275 44,139 130,372 
Oshawa... ci. 207,310 352,580 566,325 
SOttawat 2k 288 ,535 452,715 205 ,450 
Owen Sound....... 24,225 96,900 13 ,500 
“<Peterboro..: ese. 37,885 25,013 307 ,557 
*Port Arthur........ 433 ,430 101,845 | 2,188,755 
*Stratford........... 19,500 27,650 6,225 
*St. Catharines..... 51,000 121,810 263 , 732 
*St. Thomas........ 24,510 43,150 6,430 
POAPOIR 8 yess os 2 43 334 200 ,C98 300,095 
Sault Ste. Marie. 22,158 59 ,887 72,450 
eorontoz:!,. taceeo. 10,606,253 | 5,174,450 | 2,675,055 
York and Eas 
York Townships. 656,800 | 1,079,135 522,075 
Wellandsse . 250 ae 148,671 6,870 43,019 
PWINAISOT os ee vic oe 586, 282 325,033 300,466 
EE, ROL kL 34,530 223,175 49 ,500 
Riverside......... 25 ,860 67 ,550 62,300 
Sandwich......... 38,700 240,225 159 ,080 
Walkerville..... 69,000 110,000 100,000 
WwW ROCK, bho. 54,292 25,588 17,478 
Manitoba............ 1,015,685 | 1,234,590 906,751 
SBrandon, v.41. «a0 13,055 81,825 41,618 
St. Boniface........ 166,780 35,365 * 68,433 
*Winnipeg es. .23.. 835,850 | 1,117,400 796,700 
Saskatchewan....... 2,438,690 | 1,357,475 | 1,465,527 
*Moose SEWossiers : 629, 150 36,930 196 , 267 
ee te tape oe 1,176,540 624,170 827,910 
*Saskatoon......... 633,000 696 375 441,350 
AIDOrGS 35° coe ee, 892,607 1,349,745 401,828 
*Calgary.......+...- 523,107 688 , 203 774378 
Edmonton......... 316,875 634,010 170,905 
Lethbridge........ 37,070 22,485 51,360 
Medicine Hat...... 15,555 5,047 2,190 
British Columbia....) 1,299,601 | 1,832,104 | 1,281,734 
Kamloops............. 9, ,400 800 
gNanaimo...-. sees}. 4,500 8,243 
New Westminster.. 56,000 92,360 69,431 
,Prince Rupert...... 22,000 2,200 22,275 
Vancouver......... 412,875 | 1,121,614 600,272 
Point Grey........ 373, 140 417, 230 357,200 
North Vancouver..| 198,040 25,190 22,635 
South Vancouver...) 101,350 123 , 600 123,400 
Wictoriaiin.. .ceosk 127,143 37,010 77,478 
Total—63 cities....... 25,896,986 | 22,628,907 | 16,369,195 
*Total—35 cities...... . 23,421,163 18,841,883 13 ,546 , 222 





of $6,294,357 or 71.7 per cent being especially 
noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto reported marked 
increases aS compared with June, 1928, and 
July, 1927; Montreal and Winnipeg recorded 
losses in the former, and increase in the latter 
comparison, while in Vancouver there was a 
falling-off in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Fredericton, Moncton, Fort 
William, Kingston, Welland, Windsor, Wood- 
stock, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Regina, Medi- 
cine Hat, North Vancouver: and Victoria 
showed gains as compared with both June. 


1928, and July, 1927. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1928—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
July and in the first seven months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first seven months 
of the years since 1920 are also given (1913 = 
100). 

















Indexes Average 

Value of permits issued of indexes of 

value of wholesale 

permits prices of 

Year issued, building 

first materials 
In first seven in first seven 

In July seven months months 
months (1920 =100) | (1913=100) 
$ $ 

T928i see. 25,896,986 |127,503, 184 168-9 149-1 
NOB TEE sexe 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 128-8 147-4 
1926). RA). 18,683,415 | 97,448,834 129-1 150-2 
1925) ey. fi: 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 104-3 154-1 
G2 csccs 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 95-8 163-8 
LOZ3 sees 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 114-1 166-7 
n eV 2 eee 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 115-3 161-5 
I PA See 10,965,891 | 66,737,575 88-4 194-5 
TOZO8 Beit 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 100-0 215-3 





The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year was greater by 31.2 per cent than 
in 1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials contiued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920, except 
1927. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
June and July, 1928, and July, 1927. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Detailed reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during July. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of pub- 
lication. The statement contained in the 
August issue relates to the situation existing 
in June, 1928. The employment situation in 
the United States is further indicated by un- 
employment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, the source of these statistics 
being returns obtained from the trade union 
locals in 23 representative cities. Summary 
figures for the month of June taken from the 
August issue of the American Federaitonist, 
the official publication of the organization, 
are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during July showed a further 
decline, which extended, in vary. degrees, to 
most of the principal industries. 

In the coal mining industry there was a 
further decline which, however, was rather less 
severe than in the previous month. Among 
the other principal industries, the increase in 
the rate of unemployment was greatest in the 
pottery, iron and steel, shipbuilding, and 
vehicle-building industries, in the cotton, wool, 
and linen textile industries, and in textile 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing. There was a 
further seasonal decline in the clothing trades 
and a sharp decline in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. In a number of smallar industries, in- 
cluding the jute textile industry, employment 
showed some slight improvement, 

Among workpeople numbering approxima- 
tely 11,800,000 insured against unemployment 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at 23rd July, 1928 (in- 
cluding those temporarily stopped as well as 
those wholly unemployed), was 11-7, as com- 
pared with 10.8 at 25th June, 1928, and 9-2 
at 25th July, 1927. For males alone the per- 


centage at 28rd July, 1928, was 13.1, as com- 
pared with 12-3 at 25th June, 1928; for 
females the corresponding figures were 7:9 and 
6:9. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
2ard July, 1928, was 8:1, as compared with 7-8 
at 25th June, 1928. The total number of per- 
sons (insured and uninsured) registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 28rd July, 1928, was ap- 
proximately 1,854,000, of whom 1,058,000 were 
men and 223,000 were women, the remainder 
being boys and girls; at 25th June, 1928, it 
was 1,239,000, of whom 986,000 were men and 
198,000 were women; and at 25th July, 1927, 
it was 1,055,000, of whom 838,000 were men 
and 153,000 were women. 


United States 


Both employment and pay-roll totals were 
slightly greater in June, 1928, than in May, 
the increase in each instance being 0-1 per 
cent. This is the first time in five years that 
employment has not fallen off in June and is 
the first time in six years that pay-roll totals 
have not decreased in that month. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment for June, 1928, is 85-6, 
as compared with 85-5 for May, 1928, 85-7 for 
April, 1928, and 89-1 for June, 1927; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for June, 
1928, is 90-2, as compared with 90-1 for May, 
1928, 89:9 for April, 1928, 93-3 for June, 1927. 

Employment in June, 1928, was 3-9 per cent 
below the level of employment in June, 1927, 
and pay-roll totals were 3°3 per cent smaller. 
The decreases in both these items, comparing 
1928 with 1927, were considerably less in June, 
1928, than in any previous month of 1928. 

The data for June, 1928, were based on re- 
turns made by 11,231 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in June 
had 3,091,921 employees whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $83,523,193. 

Twenty-nine of the 54 separate industries 
had more employees in June, 1928, than in 
May, and 28 industries reported increased 
pay-roll totals. The usual seasonal increases 
in employment appeared in slaughtering and 
meat packing, ice cream, men’s clothing, ce- 
ment, brick, and cigar and cigarettes. 

Petroleum refining after more than a year 
of declining employment showed a gain of 2:3 
per cent; automobile tires reported a belated 
increase of 2°6 per cent; carriages and wagons 
showed an unusual gain of over 5 per cent; 
the machine-tool industry continued this year’s 
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steady upward trend; and woolen goods re- 
ported a gain of 1-7 per cent. 

The outstanding losses in employment were 
seasonal decreases in fertilizers, rubber boots 
and shoes, women’s clothing, and millinery 
and lace goods. Cotton goods, hosiery, silk 
goods, iron and steel, furniture, book and jcb 
printing, and electric-car building and repair- 
ing each fell off a little less than 1 per cent in 
employment. The automobile industry in 
June reported a cessation of the steady and 
pronounced upward trend of the last six 
months with a decline of less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent in employment and a decrease of 
over 5 per cent in pay-roll totals. The strike 
in the cotton-goods mills of one locality, 
which caused a notable drop in employment 
in May, was still unsettled in June; therefore 
the industry had not yet regained its former 
level of employment. 

Seven of the 12 groups of industries showed 
increased employment in June, the food and 
lumber groups leading with increases of more 
than 1 per cent each, followed by the tobacco 
and stone-clay-glass groups with increases of 
slightly less than 1 per cent each, and the iron 
and steel and vehicle groups with 0:1 per cent 
each. The textile and non-ferrous metals 
groups each reported decreased employment 
of 0-6 per cent, the leather and paper groups 
losses of 0°2 per cent each, while the chemi- 
cal group had fallen off nearly 2 per cent in 
employment owing to the ending season in 
fertilizers. , 

Six of the nine geographic divisions showed 
a gain in employment in June as compared 
with May, these being the four Western 
groups, the Middle Atlantic and the East 
North Central. : 


Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month 
in the American Federationist, the official 
publication of the organization, indicate the 
percentage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the United 
States. The method of compiling as described 
in the American Federationist, March, 1928, 
is as follows: 

“The local unions in the 28 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage 
of unemployed members is calculated for 
identical unions in the current and tne 
previous month. Thus for every month there 
are two percentage figures—that is for identical 
unions in December and January—and for 
identical unions in January and February, and 
so on. The final figure for January, then, 
is calculated by taking the simple arithmetical 
average of the two January percentages. It 
may be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of 
unemployed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the August issue of the American 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities works out as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent. 





EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN BRITISH MINES IN 1927 


ONDITIONS prevailing in the mining in- 
dustry in Great Britain in 1927 are de- 
scribed in the seventh annual report of the 
Secretary for Mines. The year was marked by 
efforts towards recovery from the great strike 
of 1926, consisting chiefly in an attempt in 
some of the more important centres to sub- 
stitute concerted action for the individual 
action which formerly characterized the British 
coal mining industry. 

The total output of coal in Great Britain in 
1927 was 2514 million tons, an increase as com- 
pared with 1925 of about 8 million tons. Ex- 
ports (including foreign bunkers and the coal 
equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel) 
amounted to 72 million tons, an increase over 
1925 of about half a million tons. 


The number of wage-earners employed grew 
steadily during the early months of the year, 
and by the end of March reached 1,026,200 or 
59,500 more than at the beginning of the year 
There were, however, early indications that 
the number of persons employed had increased 
more rapidly than the demand for coal, and 
there was in consequence a good deal of 
irregularity of working at the pits. The num- 
ber of days lost through want of trade in the 
first quarter of the year mounted to 9.61, or 
nearly twice the amount so lost in the first 
quarter of 1925. 

Reference is made in the Report to the 
agreemen; between the Mining Association 
and the Ministry of Labour to restrict the 
number of adult entrants into the industry 
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from other industries, and to the appointment 
of the Industrial Transference Board, whose 
‘Report has just been published. 

It is stated in the Report, that while pneu- 
matic (or mechanical) picks and drills have 
‘been increasingly introduced in the coal-min- 
ing industry of Western Europe, the use of 
such implements in Great Britain is still largely 
jn the experimental stage; there were, in fact, 
in 1927 only 5,679 pneumatic picks and drills 
in use in this country at 557 mines. A con- 
siderable proportion of these machines are 
used for driving headings and for boring shot 
holes, and little progress has yet been made in 
their use for coal-getting. 


Wages, Price and Profits—The average 
earnings per shift of all classes of workers in 
and about coal mines, of all ages, amounted 
to 10s. 1d. in 1927, as compared with 10s. 6d. 
in 1925 and 10s. 8d. in 1924; they were appro- 
ximately the same as in 1922 and 1923. For 
the last quarter of the year, however, the 
figure was about 9s. 7d. The average number 
of shifts worked per person during the year 
was 244. This compares with 251 in 1925, 260 
in 1924, 266 in 1923, and 251 in 1922. As a 
result the average earnings per person for the 
year were £122 12s. 2d. as against £131 15s. 9d. 
in 1925, £138 4s. 7d. in 1924, £1384 6s. Id. in 
1923, £125 2s. in 1922. 

In addition to the reductions in earnings, 
the workpeople were called upon also to work 
.a longer shift. The result was a substantial 


increase in the average output per manshift, 
and a corresponding decrease in the costs of 
production, even apart from any wage reduc- 
tions. The average output per man for the 
whole country rose from 18 cewts. in 1925 to 
over 20°5 cwts. in 1927, which is equal to a 
saving of over 12 per cent in labour costs. 

Costs other than wages fell on the average 
by 23d. per ton, or 4 per cent, and wages costs 
by 2s. 2d. or 17 per cent., giving a total reduc- 
tion of 2s. 44d. per ton as compared with 1925. 
Most of these savings, however, were offset 
by a fall of 2s. per ton in the average proceeds, 
and the net result was only to reduce the aver- 
age loss of 104d. per ton (excluding subven- 
tion) in 1925 to 53d. per ton in 1927. Actually, 
the costs of production fell from an average 
of 18s. 03d. in 1925 to 15s. 84d. in 1927, were 
proceeds from 17s. 24d. to 15s. 24d. If the first 
three months were excluded (when there was 
no reduction on 1925, and the industry, as a 
whole, showed a credit balance of 1s. 2d. a 
ton), the fall in proceeds would be much 
greater; in the three succeeding quarters, the 
average proceeds fell successively to 15s. 1d., 
14s. 2d., and 13s. 11d., this last figure repre- 
senting a drop of 3s. 3d. a ton from the aver- 
age of 1925. 

A table in the report gives the total num- 
ber of employees in all mining industries as 
1,115,568 in 1927, compared with 1,197,694 in 
1925. Of this total 1,005,006 were employed 
in the coal mines; 11,548 in the mining of iron 
ore and 99,014 in mining of other minerals. 


TRANSFERENCE OF LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


#BAky this year the British Government 
7 appointed the Industrial Transference 
Board “for the purpose of facilitating the 
transfer of workers, and in particular of miners, 
for whom opportunity of employment in their 
own district or occupation is no longer avail- 
able.” This Board, in a report recently pub- 
lished, states that a permanent surplus of at 
least 200,000 workers now exists in the mining 
industry, while the permanent surplus in ship- 
building, iron and steel, and heavy engineering 
is probably over 100,000. It is likely, more- 
over, that certain sections of the textile in- 
dustry are showing a permanent contraction 
from former years. 

The Board denies the allegation that the 
unemployed workers in the heavy industries, 
especially coal mining, tend to belong to the 
“unemployable” class. “From our own knowl- 
edge,” they state, “we can affirm with con- 
fidence that this view of the qualities of these 
‘workers is based on ignorance, if not on mere 


prejudice... . Regarded as a type, the British 
miner is an example to his fellows. Part of his 
inheritance. .... is an instinctive loyalty to 
his comrades, and a capacity for similar loyalty 
to his employers, so long as unimaginative 
handling is not permitted to alienate his 
sympathy.” 

The report refers to the agreement con- 
cluded between the Government and the mine 
owners in July, 1927, to limit the influx of 
men over 18 years of age from other industries 
into the mining. Other suggested remedies 
were also examined, including a_ proposal 
which the Board commended to the notice of 
employers, for establishing new industries in 
the depressed areas. 


Transference Policy—The Report states 
that “the transfer of men to districts not en- 
joying immunity from unemployment but 
bearing a relatively lighter load, is the essen- 
tial and immediate aim of any transfer policy, 
and the search for openings of employment 
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must not begin or end with the heavy indus- 
triesrly...0 but must extend to the length and 
breadth of the land.” I¢ is felt that nothing 
should be done to anchor men to their home 
district by holding out an illusory prospect of 
employment. The Board therefore rejects re- 
lef works in the depressed areas as unsound 
policy, temporary in its effect, and to be un- 
dertaken only in areas where employment is 
relatively good. 

The Board deals at some length with the 
objection that vacancies in other districts can 
only be filled at the expense of people already 
in employment, or seeking employment in the 
new area. The employment market, they 
suggest, is not a static and limited thing; there 
ig a ceaseless ebb and flow of employment, 
and each man taken on is adding to a flowing 
stream, not driving another out of a space of 
fixed dimensions. There are many potential 
vacancies in industry “at the margin,” which 
materialize upon the appearance of a suitable 
man. The depressed areas contain many men 
of the highest employment value, and or- 
ganized transfer offers employers an opportun- 
ity of strengthening their labour personnel. It 
is declared to be positively uneconomic to 
leave in areas where a trade revival is unlikely 
a reserve of labour which could be made avail- 
able for industrial development elsewhere. 

The Board considers that the absorption 
even of such a large number of unemployed 
men as 200,000 is not an impossible task. It 
is pointed out that every week in the year 
there are at least 120,000 labour engagements; 
and that the general absorptive capacity of 
industry is on the increase; during the four 
years from July, 1923. to July, 1927, industry 
added rather over 850.000 persons to its em- 
ploved personnel. Further, the rate of increase 
in the population is slackening; the number of 
potential recruits for industry is therefore fall- 
ing, and will continue to fall for some years. 


The Board passes in review the existing. 


machinery for assisting the transfer of labour 
in Great Britain—the Employment Exchange 
system. the training centres for adults, the 
juvenile unemployment centres, the women’s 
training centres; and then proceeds to consider 
possible extensions of these facilities. The 
Board appeals to all employers to acquaint 
themselves fully with the machinery of the 
Employment Exchange. and to communicate 
to the Exchange their requirements for men, 
both to make good wastage and to undertake 
new work. 

The report refers to the cost of moving, and 
(in some cases) of keeping up two homes. 


At the suggestion of the Board, authority has 
been obtained for advances to be made by 
way of loan through the Employment Ex- 
changes in suitable cases towards the cost of 
removal expenses, and towards the mainten- 
ance for short periods of the families of 
merried men who take up employment at a 
distance; also for advances of wages to married 
men who have to wait for several days before 
their first payment of wages. 


The Board commends the training centres for 
adults and the juvenile unemployment centres 
as bridges from the depressed areas to other 
unemployment and they recommend an exten- 
sion of these centres wherever it may be neces- 
sary. 

The Board next considers the openings for 
employment in Great Britain. They lay stress 
on the iimited part the State can play in 
finding openings for employment. “State 
agencies and State action can help, but the 
problem of unemployment in the depressed in- 
dustries is one which can only be solved if 
the whole community realizes its existence and 
consciously resolves to grapple with it.” 


Oversea Migration—The Board finds that 
the outstanding fact in the emigration situa- 
tion is that British migration into the Do- 
minions has fallen markedly since the War, 
while foreign migration has proportionately 
increased. Thus, migrants from the United 
Kangdom into Canada averaged over 100,000 
a year during 1909-13; since 1922, they have 
averaged slightly over 50,000 and this, though 
British migration since 1923 has had the 
benefit of assistance under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act, 1922, while there was no such 
assistance in pre-war years. Continental migra- 
gration into Canada, on the other hand, has 
only declined from an average of about 70,000 
to an average of about 55.000 a year, in the 
same two periods. The Board regard this 
situation as “deeply disturbing.” 


The Board observes that the immicerants 
cannot be brought to believe that the Do- 
minions want them if they are confronted with 
what appears to be a “formidable tangle of 
procedure,” involving expenses, delay, and 
often an embarrassing publicity. “ All the 
controversial talk about migration, all the 
complications and delays and disappointments, 
at present attendant upon the schemes of 
assisted passages under the Empire Settlement 
Act, .... have undoubtedly induced a general 
mood of doubt and reluctance that may set 
into a definite unwillingness .... unless migra- 
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tion can be promptly made cheap and 
easy .... There is no part of our proposals 
in regard to migration that we regard as more 
important than the steady encouragement of 
the normal flow of migration through un- 
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authority to limit its intervention to what is 
required to prevent abuse, and to the extent 
that may be necessary to provide special 
assistance.” 


ACTION BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO ASSIST MIGRATION OF 
UNEMPLOYED 


Pee British Ministry of Labour Gazette in 
its issue for August contains the follow- 
ing paragraphs outlining the action taken or 
proposed by the Government of Great Britain 
for the relief of unemployed by means of 
migration, training schemes, juvenile employ- 
ment centres and Canadian harvester schemes. 

In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on July 30, the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies made the following 
statement of the proposed action of His 
Majesty’s Government :— 

“A substantial expansion of the system of 
preliminary training and testing in this coun- 
try, which has proved itself a success in enab- 
ling non-agricultural workers, including miners, 
to qualify for assisted passages and land 
schemes, is in contemplation. We propose, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, to open two further training camps un- 
der the Ministry of Labour on the lines of 
those already in operation at Brandon and 
Claydon. We also hope to secure the provision 
of training facilities on a larger scale than 
hitherto by voluntary societies and municipal 
authorities; and Lord Lovat, the Chairman of 
the Overseas Settlement Committee, has al- 
ready consulted the leading voluntary societies 
with a view to obtaining more, extensive co- 
operation on their part. These training schemes 
will be dealt with outside the Empire Settle- 
ment Act, so as to enable the Government, to 
contribute a larger proportion of the total 
cost than that prescribed in the Act, and also 
to enable family allowances to be paid to the 
dependants of married men during training. 
Further, schemes to enable migrants to make 
a career for themselves on the land, whether 
in the shape of rural housing schemes, of ad- 
vances to those who have made good as land 
workers, or of land settlement schemes on a 
larger scale, are matters for negotiation with 
the Dominion authorities concerned, and will 
be actively taken up with them by Lord 
Lovat, who is leaving in the next few days for 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. At the 
same time, in order to stimulate the normal 
flow of unassisted migration, as recommended, 
not only by the Industrial Transferance Board, 
but also by the (Canadian Parliamentary Com- 


mittee, which recently urged that an effort 
should be made to secure a reduction in the 
ordinary Atlantic ocean rate to £10, we pro- 
pose to enter into negotiations with the ship- 
ping companies with a view to ascertaining 
what it may be possible to do in this direction. 
The question of the regulations and procedure 
affecting the admission of migrants into the 
Dominions, which was also discussed in the 
Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 
is, of course, one entirely within the com- 
petence of the Dominion Governments con- 
cerned. The possibility of their simplification 
or better adaption to local conditions on this 
side, is, however, a matter, which, in so far as 
practical difficulties or inconveniences have 
arisen or may arise, we shall discuss with the 
Dominion Governments with a view to seeing 
how far any modifications may commend 
themselves to them.” 


Training Centres, Etc—In answer to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons on July 31, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour, gave the following information :— 


“The training centres for young men recently 
opened at Bristol and Dudley are reserved 
mainly for men from the distressed mining 
areas. A further centre will shortly be opened 
at Glasgow and, in. addition, arrangements 
have been made whereby half the accommo- 
dation at the Wallsend and Birmingham 
centres is available for non-local men. It has 
been decided to provide a residential farm 
training centre in Scotland for men going 


‘Overseas in addition to those at Brandon and 


Claydon. The Central Committee on Women’s 
Training and Employment has in operation 
31 home training centres; of these, 18 are in 
the distressed mining areas, and the Commit- 
tee has arranged for places to be reserved 
at four other centres for women and girls from 
those areas. In addition, 19 juvenile unem- 
ployment centres have been opened for boys 
in the distressed mining areas since the middle 
of last December, and six centres which were 
already in existence have been expanded to 
meet local requirements. It is anticipated 
that at least four further centres will be opened 
before the coming winter.” 
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Canadian Harvest (British Miners) —In an- 
swer to another question in the House of 
Commons on August 1, the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs made a brief statement 
regarding the proposed arrangement for 10,000 
men to go from Great Britain to work in the 
Canadian harvest :— 

“ Arrangements have been made, in con- 
sultation with the Canadian Government, un- 
der which 10,000 men are to be assisted in 
going to Canada from this country for work 
in connection with the Canadian harvest, which 
is now beginning. By an agreement with the 
shipping and railway companies, special re- 
duced rates of £2 out and £2 back, ie., half 
the ordinary fare, are offered from the port of 
embarkation in this country to and from 
Winnipeg. All who go must be used to hard 
manual labour, and should, as a rule be be- 
tween 18 and 40 years of age. Single men are 
preferred, as no provision can be made for the 
maintenance of families. Before embarkation 
all men will undergo medical and civil exam- 
ination by the Canadian authorities. The 
latest date for sailing is the 18th of August. 
The average rate of wages is about £3 to 
£5 a week, with keep. 

“The Canadian Government have expressed 
a special wish that the men should be re- 
cruited in the mining areas, and H. M. Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain are offering the fol- 
lowing special help to suitable men in cases 
in which they cannot find the cost of the out- 
ward journey, namely, a grant of £5 paid to 
the comipanies towards the cost of the out- 
ward passage and an advance arranged 
through the companies up to a maximum of 
£10 to cover the balance of the sea and rail 
journeys to the destination in Canada, as 
well as the cost of food on the Canadian rail- 
ways. The Dominion Government will co- 
operate with the railway companies in find- 
ing work for men at the close of the harvest, 
but for those who wish to return there will 
be, as I have explained, special reduced rates.” 

The Ministry of Labour made the follow- 
ing announcement with regard to the pro- 
gress of the Canadian Harvesters’ scheme on 
August 10:— 

“The rush of men te enrol under the Cana- 
dian Harvesters’ Scheme has been so great 
that up to Friday night, August 10, approxi- 
mately 25,000 had applied. Allowing for re- 
iections as the result of the civil and medical 
examination this number is sufficient to fill 
the quota required, and accordingly, the Em- 
ployment Exchanges have been instructed to 
close their lists to further applicants as from 
Friday night, August 10. This means that as 
many of the men who have applied as are 
needed to complete the required quota will 


be submitted in their turn for examination 
by the Canadian Government Authorities and, 
if approved, will be booked for sailing until 
the number is made up. But no fresh ap- 
pheations from men requiring Government 
assistance can now be accepted.” 

The following further announcement was 
issued on 13th August:— 

“Up to the week-end, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Authorities had accepted 9,231 of the 
men submitted to them under the Canadian 
Harvester’s Scheme; and, in the course of the 
civil and medical examinations to-day (August 
13) the full number of acceptances to com- 
plete the quota of men required was reached. 
It has, therefore, been decided to close the 
Canadian Examination ‘Centres finally as 
from to-night; and no further men can now 
be submitted. 

“Thus, although the scheme only opened 
a week ago, and its opening was to some ex- 
tent limited by the occurrence of the Bank 
Holiday, 10,000 suitable men have been se- 
cured, and some 4,500 have already sailed. 
This result has been achieved by the close 
co-operation of the Canadian Authorities, the 
Steamship Companies and their agents, and 
the Employment Exchange service. 

“ Men, who have had to be excluded from 
examination under the Harvester’s Scheme 
can obtain information from their Employ- 
ment Exchanges regarding the possibility of 
securing consideration under alternative 
schemes. In particular, the ‘Ministry of 
Labour Training Scheme, under which short 
courses of training in agricultural work are 
given to equip suitable men for settlement in 
Canada and Australia, may provide an alter- 
native avenue for those who have been dis- 
appointed in their present application.” 





Regulations have been published under the 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1927, of On- 
tario, respecting the licensing of public com- 
mercial vehicles. Among other provisions it 
is declared that no person owning, controlling, 
operating, or managing any public commer- 
Gial vehicle, used in the transportation of 
property as a common carrier for compensa- 
tion shall cause or allow any driver or oper- 
ator of such public commercial vehicle to work 
as driver or operator for more than a maxi- 
mum of ten hours in any twenty-four hour 
period. Persons to whom licenses are issued 
are required to notify the provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Highways of all accidents in 
which their motor vehicles become involved, 
where such accidents result in loss of life or 
injury to employees or other persons, or to 
property. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Ottawa, Ontario—Master Sueer Merar 
WorkKERS ASSOCIATION OF OTTAWA AND 
District AND SHEET MeraL Workers’ INn- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 47. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929, and from year to year unless 
uotice of change is given by either party three 
months previous to April 30. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTE for July, 1926, with the following 
changes: 

An increase in wages of 24 cents per hour 
to be given, making the minimum rate for 
journeymen 874 cents per hour and for junior 
journeymen 624 cents up to December 31, 1928, 
and a further increase from January 1, 1929 
of 24 cents per hour, making the minimum 
rate for journeymen 90 cents and for junior 
journeymen 65 cents per hour from that date 
to the expiration of the agreement. 

For work out of town, travelling time to 
be paid for at the rate of single time up to 
eight hours per day. 


CaucaRy, ALBERTA——RiversipeE JRoN Works, 
LIMITED, AND EMPLOYEES IN THE Com- 
PANYS PLaTE AND STRUCTURAL DeEParRT- 
MENT, INCLUDING WELDERS AND BURNERS. 

An agreement was signed following the award 
of the board under the Alberta Labour Dis- 


putes Act of 1926, and is includued in the 
report of the board on page 954 of this issue. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. Joun, New Brunswick.—CertTaIn EmM- 
PLOYING PRINTERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHicaAL Union, Locau No. 85. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, to 
May 1, 1930. 


Only members of the local union to be em- 
ployed if available. Proof readers holding 
union cards to receive the minimum scale. 

Hours: In book and job offices, 8 per day 
and 4 on Saturdays; in newspaper offices, 8 
per day and 7% for night work. 

Overtime and work on statutory holidays, 
time and one half, Sundays, double time, ex- 
cept that in newspaper offices, the only holi- 
days are Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas. 

In case of any dispute as to the terms of 
the agreement, if the matter cannot be settled 
between the employer and a committee of two 
from the office, the dispute to be referred to 
an arbitration committee of three persons, one 
from each party and a third selected by these 
two, the decision of such committee to be 
binding. 

Wages per week: In book and job offices, 
all foremen, linotype operators and machin- 
ists, $35.20; floor hands and monotype key- 
board operators, $33; in newspaper offices, 
all foremen, linotype operators and machin- 
ists, $36 per week for day work and $39 for 
night work; floor hands $34 for day work and 
$37 for night work. 

Apprentices: Wages shall be two-fifths of 
journeymen’s pay for the third year, one-half 
for fourth year and two-thirds for fifth year. 
Not more than one apprentice to every six 
journeymen on newspapers and one to four 
journeymen in job offices, with not more than 
three in any office. Apprentices to serve five 
years, 

Apprentices to take course of lessons in 
printing given by the International Union and 
they are required to make quarterly reports 
to the local Apprentice Committee showing 
their proficiency and to take examinations 
regularly before the local committee and show 
by their work if they are entitled to the in- 
creased wage scale, the employer or his repre- 
sentative to take part in the examinations. 
Apprentices are not to leave one employer for 
another without the written consent of the 
employer and the president of the union. 

Offices shall confer with the committee on 
health and sanitation appointed by the union 
to insure good working conditions. 


Ortawa, OntTario.—THE CririzEN PusBLISHING 
CoMPANY AND INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYP- 
ERS AND LE.ecrroTyPerS UNIon, Locau 
No. 50. 


Agreement in effect from August 1, 1928, to 
August 1, 1931, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given 90 days before August 
1 of any year. 

Wages, per week: From August 1, 1928, to 
August 1, 1929, $42 for day and night work; 
from August 1, 1929, to August 1, 1930, $43; 
from August 1, 1930, to August 1, 1931, $44. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 48 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: Time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Apprentices: One allowed to each shift. 
Apprentices to serve five years and to receive 
$9.45 per week for first year, $12.60 during 
second year, $15.75 during third year, $19.95 
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during fourth year and $23.10 during fifth 
year. 

One week’s notice of dismissal or resigna- 
tion to be given. 

In case of any disputes or misunderstanding 
about the terms of this agreement or in case 
of failure to agree to its renewal or change, 
the matter shall be referred to a board of 
arbitration consisting of one member of each 
party and a third selected by them, the 
decision of such board to be binding. Should 
the two representatives be unable to agree in 
the selection of a third party, the Minister of 
Labour shall be asked to appoint a third. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ‘l'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca No. 837. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1928, 
to December 31, 1928. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: In book and job offices, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays; in newspaper offices, 8 per 
day for day work and 7 per day for night 
work. 

Overtime: Time and one-half. 

Wages per week in book and_ job offices: 
foremen $36 for day work, $37 for night work; 


hand compositors, make-ups,  proof-readers, 
machine operators and machinist operators 
$35 for day work and $36 for night work 


(machinist operators to receive 50 cents per 
week extra for every additional machine cared 
for). Wages per week in newspaper offices: 
foremen $40 for day work and $41 for night 
work; hand compositors, make-ups, proof- 
readers, machine operators, machinist opera- 
tors and machinists $39 for day or night work. 
Machine learners to be paid 40 cents per hour 
for first month to 65 cents per hour in sixth 
month for day work and from 45 to 70 cents 
per hour for night work. 

Apprentices to serve 5 years and to be paid 
from three-eighths of journeymen’s scale in 
third year to seven-eighths of journeymen’s scale 
in last six months of apprenticeship. Appren- 
tices to be examined yearly by the local ap- 
prenticeship committee to show if they are en- 
titled to the increases in wages. 

Foremen to employ all help and may dis- 
charge employees for certain specified reasons. 
Any men discharged to degrease the staff must 
be offered employment again before any new 
help is employed. 

‘The union reserves the right to refuse to 
do work received from or destined for struck 
offices, unfair employers or publications. 

A standing joint committee consisting of two 
representatives of each party to be appointed 
and all disputes to be referred to this com- 
mittee. If they fail to agree, a board of 
arbitration consisting of two representatives 
of each party and a fifth selected by them 
shall be appointed, the decision of such board 
to be binding. 

In consideration of the employers accepting 
the conditions of the agreement, the union 
agrees to furnish them with the union label. 


Recina, SASKATOON AND Moosgsaw, SAs- 
KATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN PUBLISHERS AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND 


Evecrrorypers Union, Locau No. 116. 
Agreement in effect from May .26, 1928, to 
May 26, 1930. 
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_ The union will co-operate with the employer 
in locating competent stereotypers and only 
union: members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 73 per night. 


No _ pool- 
ing of hours allowed. 


Overtime: Time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter. Work on 
Sundays and holidays, except when part of a 
regular jig, double time; on morning news- 
papers, in lieu of overtime, 5 hours shall con- 
stitute a night. Men to be paid $1 for eall- 
back if no previous notice is given. 


Wages: 98 cents per hour for day work and 
$3 extra per week for night work. Foreman 
not less than $5 per week in addition to. 
journeymen’s wage. 


One apprentice allowed in each office and 
one additional apprentice where 6 journey-. 
men are empioyed. 


Wages of apprentices: $17 per week for day 
work and $19 for night work with $1.50 per 
week increase every six months. 


Union members shall not be asked to fur- 
nish or receive any work from unfair shops. 


The agreement protects employers against. 
walkouts, strikes. ete. All disputes to be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee consisting 
of one representative of each party and a 
third mutually agreed upon and work shall be. 
continued pending settlement. 


Prince Rupert, British CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS AND THE INTERNA-- 
TIONAL TypocraPpHicaAL Union, Locau No.. 
413. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1928, to. 
December 31, 1929, for newspaper employees. 
and from April 1, 1928, to February 1, 1929, 
for job employees. 

Wages per week on newspaper work: Com-- 
positors $48, linotype and monotype machin- 
ist operators, $51; foremen in charge of news- 
paper plant 50 cents extra per shift; foreman 
in charge of a combined newspaper, book and. 
job plant, $52.50 per week; night work 75. 
cents per shift extra. 

Hours: 7% per day. 


Wages per week on job work: Compositors,. 
stonemen and proofreaders, $43.50 for day work 
and $47 for night work; foremen 50 cents ex- 
tra per shift; all operators and machinists, 
$45.50 for day work and $49.90 for night work; 
machinist operators 50 cents per shift in excess. 
of that paid to operators. 


All work over regular hours: Time and one- 
half up to 7% hours; thereafter double time; 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Machine learners to serve 17 weeks appren-- 
ticeship and to be paid from 40 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale for first three weeks to 85 
per cent for fourteenth week and thereafter. 
Machine learners limited to one to each office 
and must be journeymen members of union. 


Apprentices limited to one for every six 
journeymen, but not more than two in any 
office and to serve five years. Apprentices to- 
receive one-third of journeyman’s wage for 
third year, one-half of journeyman’s wage for- 
fourth year and two-thirds in last year. 
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Manufacturing: Miscellaneous This agreement is similar to the one pre- 

viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 

Cautcary, ALBERTA—CERTAIN “ INDUSTRIAL elie for July, 1927 with the following 
” changes: 

PLants” AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Wages tsb Auents) pedi moUlttront prihl 1, 


STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL 
No. 888. 


Verbal agreement in effect for 1927-28. 

Wages: Second class engineers in charge, 
$200 per month; second class engineers on 
shift, $185: third class engineers in charge, 
$150; third class engineers on shift, $140. 

Two weeks’ holidays with pay each year 
after one year’s service. 

Uncertified firemen to receive 624 cents per 
hour and 10 days holiday per year with pay 
after one vear’s service. 

Hours: 8 per day, six-day week. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, ManitopA—Master PAINTERS’ SEc- 
TION OF THE WINNIPEG BuILpEeRS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PaINtT- 
ERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, LOCAL 
No. 739. 


Agreement in effect from June 15, 1928, to 
January 1, 1929, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given one month prior to 
January 1 of any year. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. 

Hours: §8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: Time and one-half to twelve 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: 85c¢ per hour. 

An arbitration committee consisting of three 
members of each party to be appointed if any 
dispute arises and their decision to be final 
and binding. 

For work outside the city, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time up to 8 hours per 
day to be paid for. 

One apprentice allowed for every shop and 
one additional apprentice for every 7 journey- 
men employed. Apprentices to be under the 
age of 21. 


RecInA, SASKATCHEWAN.—MasteR Partners’ 
ASSOCIATION AND BroTHERHOOD oF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America, Locau No. 509. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928, 
to June 1, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party three 
months prior to June 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for October, 1926, with the following 
exception: 

Wages of journeymen: 85 cents per hour 
from June 1, 1928, to June 1, 1929, and 874 
eae per hour from June 1, 1929, to June 1, 
1930. 


Caucary, Atperta—Master Painters’ Asso- 
CIATION AND PAINTING CONTRACTORS AND 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS AND DEcoRATORS, 
Locat No. 583. 


Agreement verbally in effect from April 1, 
1928, to March 31, 1930. 


1928, to March 31, 1929, and 95 cents per hour 
from April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930. : 
For work outside city, travelling expenses, 
travelling time and an extra living expense 
allowance of 50 cents per day to be paid. 

A standing committee of three members of 
each party to be formed for the settlement 
of all grievances. 

No journeymen to take work on their own 
account and no contracting painter to be 
allowed to employ another contracting painter. 


Caucary, ALBERTA.—ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY 
AND HeatiNnc ENGINEERS AND UNITED As- 
SOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, STEAMFITTERS AND 
GENERAL Piperitters, Locan No. 496. 


Agreement in effect from May 4, 1928, to 
April 30, 1930, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by February 28, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1927, with the following 
changes: 

Wages of journeymen: $1.15 per hour. 

The number of apprentices remains the 
same, one plumber’s apprentice allowed for 
every shop and one for every five journeymen 
and one steamfitter’s apprentice allowed for 
each shop where a_ steamfitter is regularly 
employed. Apprentice to serve five years. All 
other regulations regarding apprentices are 
left to a joint apprenticeship committee. 


EpMontTON, ALBERTA—SocieTy or DomsstIic, 
SANITARY AND HeEaTING ENGINEERS, IN- 
CORPORATED AND UNITED ASSOCIATON OF 
PLUMBERS, GAS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 


‘to April 30, 1931, and from year to year un- 


less notice of change is given by January 3], 
of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LaBour 
GazeTTE for July, 1927, with the following 
exception: 

Wages: From May 1, 1928, to Apwil 30, 
1930, $1.15 per hour; from May 1, 1930, to 
April 30, 1931, $1.20 per hour. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH CoLUMBIA—GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENaInrgERS, Locau No. 844. 


Wage scale and working rules verbally 
agreed upon to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
subject to change at expiration of one year 
by either party giving 30 days’ notice prior to 
date of expiration. 

All men to be hired through union head- 
quarters whenever possible. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 44-hour 
week, except on jobs more than 25 miles from 
the city, when a 48-hour week will be worked. 
On jobs where two or more shifts are em- 
ployed, 74 hours shall be a day’s work and 
shall be paid at rate of 8 hours. 
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Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

For out of town work, fare and travelling 
time up to 8 hours per day to be paid for. 

When engineers are required to raise steam 
before regular work day starts, a minimum of 
one hour’s time shall be allowed. When an 
engineer is laid off during forenoon, he shall 
be paid full half day, or if laid off during 
afternoon, a full day’s pay. If required to 
wait for material or other reasons beyond his 
control, he shall be paid a full day. 

Wages: On jobs where engineers are required 
to operate on different classes of engines, the 
higher rates of pay shall prevail. Clam shell, 
orange peel, pile drivers, loco cranes, aerial 
cable ways, $9 per day; derricks, $8.50; tower 
hoists, snubbers, compressors (oil and electric), 
$8; firemen and oilers, $5.50; all unspecified 
work, a minimum of $7; on dipper dredges, 
engineers $10, cranesmen $8, firemen $5.50 and 
chief engineers $7; shovel and drag lines, en- 
gineer $250 per month or $10 per day, cranes- 
men $200 per month or $8 per day, firemen 
$160 per month or $6.50 per day, watchmen $140 
per month; daily rate to apply on all contract 
jobs within a radius of 25 miles of Vancouver. 


Victoria, BritisH CoLtumMBiA—GENERAL COoN- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED BroTH- 
ERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 
No. 1598. 


Agreement in effect from June 16, 1928, to 


May 1, 1929. If desired by either party, a 
committee from each party will meet three 
months previous to May 1, 1929, to consider 
this or any new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: Time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: $7 per day. 

For work outside city, transportation to be 
provided by contractor. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


Vancouver, BririsH CotumBIA—TRADE RuLES 
or Pitre Drivers, Brince, Dock anD WHARF 
Bumpers or Brivis CoLuMBIA, CHAR- 
TERED BY THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Verbally agreed upon and in effect from 
May 1, 1928, to May 1, 1929. 

These trade rules are similar to the ones 
previously in force and summarized in the 
Laspour GazeTre for July, 1925, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages of pile drivers: $1.25 per hour, $10 
per day; crew, bridgemen and wharf carpen- 
ters, $1 per hour, $8 per day. 

The General Contractors’ Association and 
the union also agreed to submit any disputes 
to a ioint committee for settlement. If they 
fail to agree, the matter to be referred to a 
joint arbitration committee. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tric Railways 


Mooss JAw Exvecrric Ramway Company Lim- 
ITED AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF SrrREET AND Eectric Ramway EmM- 
PLOYEES oF AmeEriIcA, Loca No. 614. 


Agreement in effect from June 17, 1927, for 
one year and thereafter until either party gives 
30 days’ notice of change. 


Wages: For first three months, 40 cents 
per hour, for second three months, 45 cents; 
thereafter, 50 cents. Inexperienced operators 
not to be paid until they have learned the 
work and are considered competent by the 
superintendent. 


' Hours: 9 per day, for which operators will 
be paid nine and one-quarter hours, which 
shall include time for reporting. 


Overtime: All time over nine hours and 
fifteen minutes to be considered overtime and 
paid for at rate of time and one-half. On 
Sundays and holidays, six and one-half hours 
to constitute a day’s work for which nine 
hours will be allowed. All time over 63 hours 
will be paid for at overtime rates. 


Operators must be at least 21 years old. 


Every seventh day shall be the day off and 
if required to work on day off, they shall be 
paid at rate of time and one-quarter. 


Uniforms, changers and change to be sup- 
plied. 

After one year’s service, all permanent em- 
ployees to receive one week’s holiday a year 
with pay. 

Any employee suspended or dismissed may 
have his case investigated by union officers who 
may appeal to the manager. If his decision 
is not satisfactory to the union, the matter 
will then be referred to a board of arbitration, 
consisting of one representative of the com- 
pany and one of the union, who shall select a 
third. Should they fail to appoint a third, he 
may be appointed by a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. The decision of such arbitration board 
shall be binding. 


No. discrimination to be made against any 
employee on account of his membership or 
activity in the union. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


oy 


Orrawa, OntTario—OtTtawA LExecrric Com- 
PANY AND THE LINEMEN, LINEMEN’S 
Hevrers, Erc., EMPLOYEES OF THE Com- 
PANY. 

An agreement was signed following the 
award of the board under the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and is in- 
cluded in the report of the board on page 950 
of this issue. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE, Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
facilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada ” 
must contain either a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above-mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “ A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 


three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 


‘powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 


shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized  repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and 
any other articles and things hereafter desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council” must con- 
tain provisions for the observance of the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or, in the absence of any such cur- 
rent standards, fair and reasonable rates and 
working hours. These conditions are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “B” conditions, 
and inciude the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 


as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
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is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 


opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public in- 
terest to enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wage 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to the public 
building at North Sydney, NS. Name of 
contractor, Hector McNeil, Sydney Mines, 
NS. Date of contract, August 1, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $9,800. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as 
follows :— 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per day 
. less than 
ets per 
hour 

(AV VATS dR ED RP ES ASL 80 8 
Comment finisher... shove osiacieleniue 80 8 
Mera COUts IAVerSe..c.n+ hs cicese ae $1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 50 to 70 8 
Ceinonbensh vis. to <elibi «api baepone 60 to 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............--- 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 50 8 
Kalamein workers.........+--+++9> 90 8 
aphersmetal).. 0s. s. see ese ee 80 8 
ISSLEHORS 2 Vaio cake 3 Ua velar ee coun 90 8 
JANETC a eens DOMAIN - 80 8 
Concrete workers............+2000+ 35 9 
Wabourers: paacscns oe Weare sciyaeiete 35 9 





Construction of a tobacco-curing barn at the 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Edouard Monette, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 14, 1928. Amount of 
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contract, $4,950. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in this contract as follows:— 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not ees 
less than p y 
per hour 
$ cts. 
Carpenters and joiner.............. 85 8 
PRinters eee wee ce wees set a 65 
Labourers Gu.) aie Ae eae 45 8-10 
(CONCT SCE INIXELB..5, ye cele eee ke 45 
Mancretelavers. cit ..cccee re. 45 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 75 8 
Driver with 1 horse and cart....... 70 8-10 
Driver with 2 horses and wagon.... 1 00 8-10 





Time and one-half for overtime. 


Alterations, renovations and additions for 
accommodation of Bureau of Statistics, Gov- 
ernment Building, Green Island, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Henri Dagenais, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 24, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $61,300. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates of 
Trade or class of labour phi “ati ie oie 
than 
per hour 
$ cts. 

Concrete mixers...... e+. eee. 45 8 
Concrete layers..............c0000. 45 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 75 8 
Boeklaverstt 5, SOR os 1 20 8 
Masons cnet a1 30. oe cits aie, 1 20 8 
Structural steel workers............ 80 8 

‘f PIVCUOTSE a duck bees 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............, 85 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 85 8 
Roofers—tar and gravel............ 70 8 
Terragzo Jayergs. : 8 id. ch eck k 75 8 

SRP UCIDCrs.s reg Serer 45 8 
Lathers—metal..............0005.. 75 8 
Pr Instaeeran. A/00 Vs coh ae te 1 00 8 

gs helperssr eer, marcia 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 95 8 
Hlewtitiane ys Hiwomacs. b oek 80 8 
Labourets |: A ripar. bic.y. Boe 45 8-10 
Driver with 1 horse and cart....... 70 8-10 
Driver with 2 horses and wagon.... 1 00 8-10 





Time and one-half for overtime. 


Deepening the approach to the wharf of the 
Dominion Trap Rock Company, Bruce Mines, 
Ont. Name of contractor, The Soo Dredging 
& Construction Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 11, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $26,690. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Repairs to the north pier at Kincardine, 
Bruce Co., Ont. Name of contractors, Ernest 
Alfred Henry and David Gordon Ross, Kin- 
cardine, Ont. Date of contract, August 13, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately $21,- 
484.97. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of new boilers and 
alterations to the heating apparatus and 
plumbing system in the Old Examining Ware- 
house, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Frank Joseph Hogan, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 13, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$28,990. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Drainage improvement of Sherwood Outlet, 
Dundee, P.Q. Name of contractors, Oliver F. 
Cummins and Wm. H. Robinson, “Cummins 
& Robinson,” Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 7, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,563.20. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NationaL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of portion of roadway from 
Montreal highway to Rockcliffe Aerodrome, 
Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, E. D. 
Brule & Sons, Ltd., Billings Bridge, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 7, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$4,320. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in this contract. 

Construction of a rifle range at Woodstock, 
N.B. Name of contractor, C. W. Bowlin, 
Woodstock, N.B. Date of contract, July 17, 
1928. Amount of contract, $7,850. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was embodied in this 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILWwAYs AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of standard 100-ton mechanical — 
coaling plant at Savant Lake, Ontario, Cana- 
dian National Railways. Name of contractors, 
Claydon Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, May 2, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$15,866. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1928, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 











Nature of Orders Amount 
of orders 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 980 91 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
OL G eer emtnises sentne snc posite eae 134 54 
Making-up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms, eG! Ga.) . kk RELA SORT Bae A Stes 8,141 94 
Stamping pads, ink, ete......0.s00cceececcebor 550 16 
Ae Htbinyat ee eh tie aise toiks cea ee 3,804 61 
Sealess. ..is0y. cee, « BES vel Ee ve 1,226 75 
Satchels), (eee ne on eee ee 88 07 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“Tene movement in prices during the month 

was similar to that in July, the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices being 
higher, while the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties index number of wholesale prices was 
again lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.08 at the begin- 
ning of August, as compared with $10.80 for 
July; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for 
August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 
for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; 
$10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 
1921; $16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; 
and $7.68 for August, 1914. The most import- 
ant change was a seasonal advance in the 
price of potatoes, with the marketing of the 
new crop, while less important advances, also 
mainly seasonal, occurred in the prices of 
eggs, butter and cheese, fresh and salt pork, 
bacon and lard. The prices of mutton, bread, 
flour, evaporated apples and granulated sugar 
were slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.31 at the beginning of August, as 
compared with $21.01 for July; $21.11 for 
August, 1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 
for August, 1925; $2057 for August, 1924; 
$21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 
1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for 
August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.20 for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 
1914. Changes in fuel and rent were slight. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commod- 
ities in 1913 and weighted according to the 
commercial importance of the commodities, 
was again slightly lower at 149.1 for August, 
as compared with 149.6 for July; 152.3 for 
August, 1927; 154.0 for August, 1926; 158.9 
for August, 1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 
153.5 for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 
165.5 for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
202.8 for August, 1918. Thirty-seven prices 
quotations were lower, thirty-six were higher 
and one hundred and sixty-three were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
were lower, four were slightly higher and two 
were unchanged. The Vegetables and their 
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Products group was substantially lower and 
exerted the greatest influence on the down- 
ward movement of the general index number. 
The decline in this group was due mainly to 
much lower prices for grains and for flour and 
other mulled products. The prices of raw 
sugar, potatoes, hay and straw advanced. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
was also lower, due to a decline im the price 
of cotton, which more than offset higher prices 
for silk, jute, hessian and sash cord. The 
groups which advanced were: the Animals and 
their Products group, chiefly because of higher 
prices for hlogs, sheep, meats, butter and eggs; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due tto ad- 
vances in the prices of lead, tin and spelter, 
which more than offset lower prices for silver 
and antimony; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, due to higher prices for coal oil and 
gasoline; and the Iron and its Products group. 
The Wood, Wood Products and Paper group 
and ‘tthe Chemicals and Allied Products group 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced substantially, higher 
prices for fresh and smoked meats, butter, 
eggs, sugar, potatoes, coal oil and gasoline 
more than offsetting lower prices for flour, oat- 
meal, rolled oaitts and foreign fruits. Pro- 
ducers’ goods were considerably lower. In this 
group producers’ equipment, due to advances 
in the prices of gasoline and coal oil, was 
higher, while producers’ materials declined. 
In the latter group materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the leather indus- 
try, for milling and other industries, as well 
as miscellaneous producers’ materials, were 
lower, while materials for the metal working 
industries and for the meat packing industries 
were somewhat higher. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, while 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
higher. In the former decreases in the prices 
of grains, cattle, foreign fruits, cotton, rosin 
and salt more than offset advances in the 
prices of raw sugar, potatoes, hay, hogs, sheep, 
beef, eggs, silk and non-ferrous metals; while 
in the latter higher prices for bacon, ham, 
mess pork, sugar, butter, gasoline, coal oil and 
sash cord more than offset lower prices for 
flour, oat products, millfeed, turpentine and 
lead. Prices of domestic farm products were 
lower, articles of marine origin and articles of 
mineral origin were slightly higher, while 
articles of forest origin were unchanged. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
- SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
LABourR GAZETTE for January, 1925, January, 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LABourR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
some sixty cities throughout Canada. All prices 
are for delivered goods. The exact quality, for 
which the quotation is given is set forth in the 
case of each commodity, and every effort has 
been made to ensure that the quotations in each 
case refer to the same class of commodity in 
order that the statistics may be available for 
purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, 
are the averages of quotations reported to the 
Department and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of_ representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of fuel 
and the rates for rent are reported by the cor- 
respondents of the LABourR GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lazour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, nothwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. -The second class is -of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LABour GAZETTE since Jan- 
uary, 1910. The quantities of each commodity 
included are modifications of those employed in 
similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are 
included owing to the absence of other important 
items of the same class. For instance, the 
only fruits are evaporated apples and prunes, 
and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. But 
as market conditions affecting these usually 
affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of 
expenditure on the various classes of foods tends 
to be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated, when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family, according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, 
light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds or 
about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 
In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 


Continued on page 1028 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


















:: Quan-| (t) | (1) Aug.| Aug.|}Aug. | Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.) Aug.] Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July |Aug. 
Commodities | tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916] 1918 | 1919 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1928 


_— | —— | — | |] —— | — | ES _ 




















a Cm nC Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cua @. Cc! Cc. C. c. C. C. c. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs./27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 49-8] 52-6] 78-6! 78-4] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0] 59-0] 59-4] 61-6] 64-8! 71-4] 71-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0) 29-6) 34-4] 34-2) 57-2) 53-2! 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0] 30-8] 31-6] 33-6] 35-8] 42-6] 42-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0) 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 19-1] 28-3] 26-6] 28-2] 21-0} 18-7] 18-0] 17-8] 18-4] 19-3] 20-2] 22-5] 22-5 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 23-8] 37-4] 37-0] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1] 28-0] 28-2] 29-3] 30-3] 29-8] 30-1] 29-9 
Ponkeviee: 2. ee 1 “ |12-2) 13-1} 18-0) 19-5} 20-9] 22-7] 37-9] 42-2] 41-6] 33-2] 32-0} 26-6] 24-3] 28-7] 32-2] 28-0] 28-0] 28-8 
ae path ating 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-2) 38-8] 70-2] 76-2) 74-2] 60-4] 54-4] 50-0] 45-2] 51-6] 57-4] 52-6! 52-2] 53-2 
acon, break- 

fASb ct oats “ 115-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7] 25-7] 29-2) 51-2) 58-1] 57-9] 48-3! 42-7| 39-21 32-1] 40-2] 45-4] 38-5] 37-21 39-0 
Lard, pure: s+. 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-6) 40-4] 73-6] 85-8] 76-0] 45-2] 44-4] 44-2) 42-0] 48-6] 50-0] 43-0! 44-0] 44-4 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 29-5} 33-3] 53-6] 57-6] 64:5] 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 34-8] 40-8] 39-0] 40-3] 38-5] 42-4 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “‘ |20-2} 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 24-3] 29-7) 51-0] 53-5) 56-3] 39-7] 32-8) 28-6] 31-0] 37-1] 34-7] 36-7] 34-2] 37-6 
Mike 4. ee ae « 6qts./36-6] 39-6} 48-0) 51-6) 52-2) 51-0] 72-0} 79-8} 88-2) 79-2] 69-0} 68-4] 70-8} 69-0] 67-8] 69-6] 70-2] 70-2 
euuer: dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2}] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 53-0) 62-6] 93-4/108-4|121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 70-0] 74-2] 73-6| 74-8] 77-21 79-4 

utter, cream- 

GEA Bor 1 “ 125-5) 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 31-9] 35-6] 52-3) 62-1] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3! 39-3] 40-1] 42-7] 41-0] 42-1] 43-3] 44-6 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1) 17-6) 18-5] 20-5] 21-4) 25-5} 33-4] 39-7) 40-8} 35-9] 30-1)/§30-3]§28-6]§31-2]§31-3]§30-9]§32-61§33-0 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-7] 23-5] 30-8] 37-3] 38-9] 31-7| 26-7|§30-3]§28-6)§31-2/8§31-31§30-9]832-61§33-0 

TONGS: S ochs sene'e 15 “ {55-5} 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-5) 73-51/117-0}118-5|145-5)121-5]105-0}100-5|103-5}117-0}114-0}117-0]117-0|115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 37-0] 40-3) 67-0} 67-0} 84-0] 64-0] 49-0]§44-0]§46-0|§57-0]§54-0|854-0/§53-0/§52:0 
Rolled oats. . 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-0] 24-0] 40-0] 38-5] 44-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5] 27-5) 30-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5 
Rice. «oa eos: 2 “ 110-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 13-4] 23-8] 27-4] 34-0} 19-2] 18-8]§20-6]§21-2]§21-6]§21-8)/§21-41§21-01§21-2 

eans, hand- 

a dieked SL ei 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4) 12-2) 19-4! 33-6] 22-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-8] 16-0} 16-2] 18-2] 18-2 
pples, evapor- 

ated. hc ass 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-5] 13-1] 23-3] 24-5) 29-5) 20-7] 24-6] 19-7] 20-1] 20-7] 20-1] 19-3] 21-9] 21-6 
Eeamee: pedir 1 “ {11-5} 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 12-9] 13-1] 18-1] 23-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 16-0} 15-6} 15-9] 14-9] 13-5] 13-6 

ugar, granulat- 

Ban ea ceive s 121-6} 22-0} 24-0) 23-6] 24-4] 38-0] 44-8] 48-41100-0] 40-0] 35-6} 49-2! 40-4) 33-2) 31-6] 32-8] 32-0] 31-6 
seek: yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 11-6] 17-4] 20-6] 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 19-2] 15-8] 15-0] 15-8] 15-0] 15-0 
Mea pblacks. acc. £ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-3) 9-8] 15-2] 15-6] 16-5} 13-7] 14-1]§16-7/§18-0]§17-8]§18-0}§17-9]§17-8|§17-8 
Tea, green...... z “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-4) 10-3} 14-5] 14-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5/§16-7|§18-0)$17-8]§18-01§17-918§17-8}§17-8 
Cottees. 4 sa..a3,<\- + “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-5) 9-9] 11-3] 13-6} 15-6} 18-7] 13-4] 13-8) 13-9] 15-2) 15-3] 15-3] 15-1) 15-1 
Potatoes Be ee 2 pks|24-1} 28-0} 30-3) 36-0] 50-3) 57-7] 89-7|110-3]126-9] 59-3] 58-3} 86-8) 74-5] 70-1] 91-4] 80-1] 48-3] 63-5 
Vine@ars / ss os, <% % pt “7 “7 °7 8 8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-3! 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68) 8-63]/13-41/14-43/16- 42/11 -44/10-44/10-53)10-19)10-84/11-10)10-93/10-80)11-08 
Cc Cc. c Cc 


; é eal |e CoM aiGe NCAn I Gorn Ce” enGh at acs ce} eves nel e. Cc. 

3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-3] 4-7] 5-0} 5-0) 4-4] 4-0] 4-0} 4-1) 4-2) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1] 4:1 

Coal anthracite|6 ton|39-5 

eh bitumin- : 
‘ 








45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-4) 55-0) 74-9] 81-3/110-0/109-1/107-9} 108-8] 104-3) 103-5) 105-5|101-2)100-8)101-0 























URE ies Ler ay “ 131-1] 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 38-5] 59-6] 61-9] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5) 65-9] 63-3] 63-4] 63-4] 62-6] 62-7 
Wood, hard..  ed.|82-5| 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-5) 42-6) 70-7) 76-2] 82-0) 85-0| 77-3] 80-0] 78-1] 76-1] 75-3) 75-5) 75-7) 75-5 
Wood, Soft edaare's “ 122-6] 25-5) 29-41 30-6] 31-3] 30-5) 51-9] 57-8] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5) 59-6] 57-3) 55-7) 55-4) 56-2) 55-9} 55-7 
Coal oil Be SETA se 1 gal.|/24-0| 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-8) 23-0] 28-0] 29-2) 38-3) 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 30-9} 30-3} 31-1] 31-2) 31-0] 31-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight- 
Fn tore. cies Sails tree 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 1-90] 2-85] 3-06) 3-76] 3-64] 3-44] 3-49] 3-37] 3-29) 3-31) 3-28) 3-26) 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... 1 mo. |2-37] 2-89} 4:05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-08] 4-89] 5-31] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96] 6-97] 6-97] 6-88] 6-87| 6-86] 6-91) 6-93 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FET OUAIS: Fae. ctallbiote cece 9-37|10-50/12-79/14- 02/14 -41]14 - 63) 21 - 20/22 - 86) 26 - 60/21 -98/20-88| 21-03) 20-57|21-05|21-32/21- 11/21 - 01/21 -31 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-51] 8-51/13-75]14-73]16-97|11-50/10-41|10-88}10-34]/10-89]11-06}10-59|10-76}10-98 
Prince Edward Island|4- : 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83] 7-39]12-08]12-83]15-38110-37] 9-32] 9-34] 9-11] 9-79}10-02| 9-75} 9-73) 9-73 
New Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55! 7-04] 7-59] 8-58113-32]13-56]16-25|11-35|10-33}10-65|10-38]10-39}11-20/10-83]10-54/10-93 
Quebec SEE cterese: Set cal ete 5-15} 5-64} 5-33] 6-87| 7-19] 8-30)12-50]13-39]15-54111-16/10-00|10-01] 9-49]10-27|10-32)10-13} 9-91)/10-20 
Ontario Mc den are NEIE ere. ofess 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-54] 8-69]13-50|14-64|16-44]11-40/10-41|10-63|10-24|10-71]11-20/10-99)10-87|11-13 
Manitoparaeoceiic cee 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-76] 8-43]10-02|13-71/17-24|11-37/10-27|10-18| 9-71/10-48]10-39]10-43]10-29|10-95 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-00| 8-71]12-63|14-61]16-75|11-29| 9-96/10-28] 9-86}10-91]11-30)11-12)11-02}11-32 
Alberta dE sicavoners sta sqers'e.e 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-83] 8-72/13-84/14-69]/16-31]11-21/10-26] 9-98}10-14/11-16]10-96]10-96)10-79)11-13 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-14] 9-20/14-17|15-06]17-09|12-33]11-63]11-30}11-18|12-22}11-90/12-00}11-75)12-14 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. [For electric light see text. 
**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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Beef 
2\3 
LOCALITY 3 3 818 
Sales|9e|5a| 3 
z4| 24 | 42 | 24 | fe 
SS|5S| cn | 88 | FS 
Ay Qa on Te ad a, gs 
mn fant law v7) oD) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 35-8 | 30-3 | 27-6 | 21-3 | 16-9 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 34-5 | 29-2 | 26-0 | 20-9 | 16-5 
I—Sydney nn. sacsniienties & 42-6 | 33-4 | 31-3 | 25-2 | 21-8 
2—New Glasgow.........- 31-5 | 29-5 | 22-8 | 18 14-8 
3—Amberst. oo 206.054 sen 0 31-7 | 28-3 | 22-7 | 19-3 | 16-3 
AE A Taxe: eee cae ee cls o-| 39°3 | 30 30 21-6 | 18-3 
5—Windsor..........eceee: 25 22 22 18 10 
GUO. eres ee Peete k write 37 31¢7 | 27 23 17-9 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown | 30 28-3 | 29 20-7 | 18 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-5 -4 | 24-2 | 19-7 | 14-8 
8—Moncton .| 31-7 20-3 | 16 12-8 
9—St. John . . 14-5 
10—Fredericton : 16-9 
11—Bathurst 15 
Quebec (average) 14-0 
PO —OUObOG, Utascicci as ee ch 14-8 
13—Three Rivers 14-5 
14.—Sherbrooke 13-7 
T5—SOreleus. 428. 5. ck oto ae 11-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe 15 
17—St. John’s 15 
18—Thetford Mines 12 
19—Montreal 14:9 
Pie El RR Re SRG 14-3 
Ontario (average) 18-0 
STO ECAWA L's > civil 13-4 
22—Brockville 16-5 
23—Kangston.....2s00 0s ssl 15-3 
24—RBelleville.............. : 16 
25—Peterborough.......... : 18-8 
26—Oshawas. tenet en one : 21-7 | 19 
Si Orillia) ts. keels abies ote . . 23-7 | 18-6 
28=— LOPONtOl eins .- a noehlevdeets 39-9 | 32-9 | 32-1 | 21 18-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 41-2 | 35-7 | 30 27 17 
80—St. Catharines.......... 38-6 | 34-2 | 29-5 | 21-7 | 17 
31—-Hamilton:.).6% bacon 39-7 | 33-5 | 31-9 | 23-3 | 19-5 
32—Brantford..........0+.: 38-7 | 34-2 | 29-4 | 28-3 | 19 
33-—Galt ani coecee et ce see 38-7 | 34-3 | 30 23-3 | 18-7 
84—Guelphiii. eecck ckes 86-& | 31-4 | 28-4 | 22-2 | 18-7 
35—Kitchener:...........-- 36-3 | 32-2 | 27-5 | 28-8 | 19-3 
36—Woodstock............. 39-3 | 34-4 | 30-7 | 24-1 | 18-2 
37—Stratiord. ...... 00608 -> 40 32 26-5 | 23 20 
38—London. 2. ii6 is laehige ict 39-6 | 33-9 | 31-9 | 23-3 | 17-6 
89st LNOMASE:. thai ie 38 33-5 | 29 21-9 | 18-1 
40—Chatham,............. 38-3 | 33-8 | 28-5 | 23-8 | 18-2 
Al—WaindsOr x. «ccs ss elo oe 37-7 | 30-8 | 29-1 | 22-2 | 17-8 
49——Sarnia'...'5. Use seechodiccees 36-7 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 22-7 | 19 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 24-3 | 22-2 | 19 
44—North Bay............. 43-7 | 35 32-5 | 23-7 | 15-5 
45-—Sud bury... .<< se. cess 42-2 | 34-2 | 33-6 | 26 19-7 
46—Cobaltsccoisticn vimaeees 35 31-7 | 30 20-3 | 16-2 
Ae PAINT INS. pace ose ererenae 38-3 | 34-3 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 18-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-7 | 34-7 | 30-4 | 25-4 | 18 
49—Port Arthur............ 38-7 | 29-¢ | 29-6 | 24-5 | 19-7 
50—F ort William........... 37-9 | 29-7 | 27-4 | 22-1 | 18-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 33-6 | 27-4 | 26-2 | 18-0 | 14-5 
51—Winnipeg..............- 36-4 | 28-1 | 29-1 | 12-8 | 15-3 
52—Brandon............... 30-7 | 25-7 | 23-3 | 19-2 | 13-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 34-9 | 28-0 | 25-8 | 20-6 | 15-9 
§8—Regina., os ics. decitin cs <5 33-4 | 26 24-2 | 19-6 | 14-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 19-2 | 17-5 
55—Saskatoon..........-:-- 34-4 | 27-8 | 26-1 | 20-6 | 16-1 
56—Moose Jaw............. 39-2 | 30-5 | 29-3 | 23 15-1 
Alberta (average)............ 32-9 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 19-4 | 14-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 83-7 | 26-2 | 27-2 | 19 15 
58—Drumbheller............ 385 30 26-5 | 25 15 
59—Edmonton............. 33-2 | 25-8 | 27-2 | 17-6 | 12-9 
60—Caleary. 4. kate ate 29-7 | 24-7 | 22-9 | 16 13-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 33 25 22-4 | 19-3 | 15-1 
British Columbia (average) | 38-7 | 31-7 | 28-9 | 21-7 | 20-0 
§2—! ernie 30 28-7 | 20 16-7 
6§63— Nelson 30 30 25 25 
Ge Ladle. Anes Geel 34-2 | 32-7 | 26-4 | 23-2 
65— New Westminster 31-2 | 26-7 | 20-5 | 17-8 
66— Vancouver 30-1 | 29 19-4 | 19-2 
67— Victoria 81-7 | 29-2 | 19-9 | 17-6 
68— Nanaimo 32-4] 26-3 | 23 22-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 33°7 | 28-7 | 19-7 | 17-5 





Reh eres eee Od. ree ee ESET NC Ie 
a Price per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. c. Price in bulk lower. 


Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 
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roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg, 


sooner eee 








Pork 
8 
B ay 
ge | 28 . 
+ Vy 
a 2 =| fit 
eo ;#928 
M 3 2 
> M 
cents cents 
28-8 26-6 
270°5 25°79 
31 25-9 
25 25 
25 24-7 
26:9 24-3 
30 28 
PArf 26-2 
28 24-4 
27°5 25-6 
28 25-1 
30 26:6 
26-2 24-6 
25-7 26 
235°2 24-6 
24-4 24-8 
24-8 26 
30 25 
20-2 22-5 
24-7 23-3 
25 25 
20 24-8 
28-6 25-2 
29 25 
30-1 27-5 
27°4 27-1 
29 26°6 
28-1 25 
29-6 24 
28-7 27-2 
29-7 29-5 
30 29 
31+2 30-3 
33-5 82-5 
29-3 26-5 
28-6 32-5 
31-7 27-5 
31-3 25 
DEN hare ra, geeve ts 
SU abatebeeins 
29 26-2 
31-2 26-5 
30 27-5 
30-4 27-4 
30 26-8 
29-1 25-5 
30 25-7 
26-2 25 
32+2 26 
35 26-1 
32:3 28 
31-7 26-8 
31-1 29-4 
30-6 29-4 
30 26:6 
28-5 23°5 
29-9 25 
27 22 
26-4 25°8 
26 25 
25 27-5 
26-8 23-3 
27-7 27°5 
26-5 25°2 
27-8 27-1 
29 25 
28-6 25-2 
25 23-5 
22-2 25-2 
32-5 29-3 
34 30:7 
35 26-7 
34-5 28-2 
28-7 30-8 
32-5 28-9 
29-2 25-7 
32-6 30 
33°5 33° 





a 
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1.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 


ental | capone <f —eeteeeaces | aeairepeees | anemia | eeneg emma | <aseenasesiomneiomen § —aet-eaemaeeeetneenes § eae SSS AIST 





sliced, per lb. 


Ham, boiled, 


Bacon 
= 
bd ia] 
oe a3 
$45] ad 
oe 4 8 
ae vn 
—Q ~Q 
cents cents 
39-0 43-2 
37-5 41-1 
38-3 41 
36-7 39-4 
389°5 40-7 
34-3 37°5 
PSR Pas cae 45 
38-5 4209 
37-7 39-3 
38-3 41-8 
36-7 39-3 
36-7 41-7 
35-5 38-8 
44-3 47-5 
36-3 40-2 
36-4 42-6 
41 42-5 
39 39-8 
37:5 44 
SPAR Bikers nce 
35 40 
35 87°5 
35-4 38-3 
34-8 37 
36-7 40-5 
36-6 40-5 
40-6 43-9 
34-3 39-1 
40-8 43-6 
36-5 40-1 
39 41-2 
35-6 40 
37°6 43-3 
38 39-2 
33-6 35-7 
37°3 40-1 
384-8 38-5 
35:7 40-6 
32-9 36-6 
34:3 37°7 
33-6 36 
33-9 39-4 
86-7 41-5 
36-1 39-1 
35:3 40-4 
36-8 41-2 
36-6 40 
37:3 38 
33-4 38-4 
38-7 45-4 
37°4 40-9 
38-8 41 
36-7 42 
41 46-8 
40-1 45 
40-7 45-1 
40-6 44-4 
40-7 45-8 
44-4 50-4 
45-1 50 
45 50 
44-7 49-7 
43-9 51-9 
41-5 46-9 
44-2 48-9 
43-3 50 
41-2 47 
41-7 46-9 
387-2 41-7 
ATA 52-6 
46-6 50:7 
45-5 50 
50-6 57-6 
45-9 51-1 
46-8 51-7 
48 53-2 
48-5 53°3 
47-3 53-3 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1928 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 fe o a Casi QB a] aE 2 
“ we FS — - - — Oy Sig ~ no & nan > me 
al nN 7 2 = n esr Sa 3 tH 
woh | fe | 28/2 | 8 3 [62 sl os | 82. /62,.| 28 [38] sf 
Ses) Se | oe |) cee) | ES eels) a | | eee le ae, Se Pees | Be 
Pad | a-o | Bago o 2 os aoa (ee Ssal. S45 ~-O9 [A sd] BO See a3 
mes | Sc, | Ses | Sa | ae Gy |2-5o5| ce [ats kobe] vo | PEE | 28 
Bas (ash | ses) 32 | 828 BA ls@C8! #8 | S88 (84n8) SA | eke | 28 
6) Q = RN 7) ky 6) 4 fy oO =) A oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 30-2 21-7 14-2 58-8 20-5 37-1 22-2 42-4 37-6 11-7 39-7 44-6 
14-3 SOOT ices. od olketete. ae 54-7 18-3 29-4 22-5 45-4 39-9 11-5 38-7 45-2 
10 AAG Yea) bea bee, De Ee Ss Saas 48 16 28-7 22-8 47-8 43-3 | b12-14 40 44 1 
12 SOEE Aa ed vhs 2 60 20 32-3 20-7 39-7 35-4 12 37-1 44.7 | 2 
16 OOP Pale as ss Woe oe 50 19 28-8 21-4 40 36- 9g 36-9 44.4 | 3 
ON feathers oa teens Re oe 60 16-5 26-3 23-9 46-6 44 a}12.5-13.3] 36-6 43-8 | 4 
Po, Sa (Re 2 Cone A Reece 0 Dae 2 ER 60 20 33-4 25 55 ee ee 10 45 50 5 
20-22 SOME heme ig oleae es: 50 18 26-9 21-3 43-5 40-3 12 36-5 44-5 | 6 
12 Yitad Paar, 3 olebee Oil Nar. Bales Ol} eh 1832 isa 31-3 22-3 33-8 24-7 8-10 35-5 41 7 
16-7 30° Oi a, 5! 10-0 56-9 17-5 34-7 22-8 42-2 40-6 12-1 38-6 43-2 
12 DOen eee Ts! 10 60 18 36 22-2 43-3 39-7 10-12 39-8 44-218 
18. BO aeheWaee nd 10 60 16-2 45-9 21-5 47-8 41-4 | a13-5 40-4 46-1 | 9 
PAVE 11028, ReePtton Be Nig ORI WC J a 55-60 17-7 31-2 22-3 ADB fouas see 12 37-6 42-4 110 
Pes : ato AS ee ited Tee ee ESE 2. pn 50 18 25-5 25 35 Aaa lady ae 12 36-7 40 |il 
16-7 30-6 23-8 10-0 59-3 22-2 29-6 21-4 42-0 37-6 10-0 38-5 42-2 
10 25 20) halite ees 50 20 29-4 22-4 43-9 37-8 12-14 36-8 42-6 112 
15-20 OO SR gle re 10 60 25 28-7 23-9 43-9 39-4 10 40 42-2 |13 
18-20 35 30 nO oe eo! (ons Pane ae 25 31-2 20 43-9 39-7 ald 37°3 42-1 |14 
20-25 30 UST e ne aa cee 60 25 21-5 20-7 388-4 30 So dinate 41-4 |15 
SATE HY he eh 20 ek. eat SE eins sey a ee ae ed ae} 20-4 36-1 35-3 ih Aree SE Gee 412 2116 
15 30 25-28 12 ti: 20 37°8 20 41-8 38 9 40-3 42°3 |17 
ea Al as ee eh ee ae 8 SOT tee Ll A ee Hee 24-6 22-7 37-9 35-5 10 37-2 43 118 
18 30-38 DAS BP adie 60 21-5 34-7 20-2 49-3 39-8 12 40:6 43-9 119 
15 CONT ieee 10 60 19 33-8 22-4 43-2 36 11 37:3 41 20 
17-7 30-9 22-7 12-7 63-9 19-5 40-3 21-6 42-4. 38-3 11-9 40-1 44-0 
18 35 22 OWT Misha cee 22 40-6 21:5 43-7 38-1 11 42-5 43-9 121 
14 85 DAVIN WEIS pda ts (a.2 Sieur BA 16 41-6 21-4 38-6 36 10 40 43-1 122 
15 35 20-25 | 10-20 }|........ 18 38-6 20-2 40-7 39-2 10 40-8 43-4 123 
2 ee 28 25 Se ea Sate RS Se ee ae 41-6 21-6 37-2 34-7 ad 46 46-8 |24 
20 32 Zo Musee ce te 60 23 39-8 22-8 40-7 36-9 10 39-2 42-7 \25 
sii | Se ts ee ey Ie Re OS re rare Ae 43-8 23-5 41-7 40-7 12 40 44-5 |26 
5 pe Se 5 ae 23 eS OEY eR 2) SS ee oO 21-4 38-2 36-8 | 10-12 39-6 43-8 |27 
15 30-32 Dieses b=| ce ney Se 72 16-6 41-4 20-9 45-7 40°3 12 38-5 44-8 128 
22 385 D5 AEG. 2 eS ek eee s ame eee 45-6 20-7 AA BAe Seca CLS), al eae: 44.7 129 
14 30 DAS | ae I Sear See ch I 18 42-2 19-7 42-4 38-7 13 41-6 43-8 130 
20 35 30 15 eee Ae 22h Neon ae 46-1 22-4 45-2 39-9 13 37-6 45-2 131 
20 30 25 Toe Utero ee 19 39-1 20-4 S130 fal (See ae ii! 41-8 43-7 132 
15 33 22 sO 4) As Coe He 18-3 41-1 19-8 38-2 36 al1-8 42 43-8 133 
20 30 DATS PIN 5 pitty 208) a | | eR ied FR ae Sh 47 20-8 43-8 39-6 12 40 43-2 134 
SAAR | Ho Soe es 23 PR 8 hs ee ae rs Wali yas: 20-1 39 36-7 12 40 43-5 135 
OA the Ele agers OAD E IR 1 late coe Ihc 5 Giak MIRA ie cae 59 19-5 38-5 33-2 10 39 42-8 136 
Aste) Hee [ron eee Gl [ere cae 4 || 5 Aaa Be) A Be 22 34-8 20-9 40-2 35-1 12 38-4 43 137 
15 25 Aira | be Aen 50 15 44 21 44-4 37-7 11 39-8 43-8 138 
16 32 Zot Mee eee 50 19-7 46-5 21-7 88-8 36-4 12 42 45-1 39 
20 35 25 1 | EES Sara 21 37-9 21 35-2 30 12 40-3 44-4 |40 
20 30 22 TOU? 4.0 21-7 44-2 19-5 44-2 39-2 14 42-7 44-6 141 
My ASPEN, £5 WA CooRe cal to SU MnSreeen co 1 Re RP [ek A Pr 20 45-7 22-9 SOON cian 12 40 45a AD 
8 Wasa Rl reas we 20 ch alr Bie Sy acon Boe 18 41-4 19-5 36:7 34-5 | al0-5 39-2 41-1 |43 
dae a: | eae Be 25 Ee UAE SIN: 2h oe ee nro 23-5 45-7 44 12 34-5 41 444 
aes Bc 25 25 10 75 18 34-4 24-1 50-4 44-5 12 38-7 45-7 145 
LT Say, A 30 15 1S 5a ee 75 20 34-8 24-7 49-9 44-2 15 Jee W466: 146 
On Nae Mel te Y saliieg a 25 Ms: Se pee |o5 ere 20 34-4 23 51-3 43-7 | al6-7 40 44-4 |47 
¥:- MORRAS FRY (hae at BE 20 Meee. RCIA toe aie itere 25 43-8 22 47-4 42-3 12 39 43-8 |48 
18-20 25-30 18 OU PARE atases 16:3 36-3 23-8 45-2 33 B12 25 ey a 44-7 149 
15 25 LS aR ee care 65 20 89-5 23-5 46-9 42-1 al2-5 38°3 45-9 150 
er otis BA ies wth 4 sae fo ae Bale I SA 17-8 37-9 22-9 43-7 38-8 12-0 37-5 41-3 
20-22 28-35 16-20 10 60 18-6 42-6 22-2 44.3 39-1 c12 38-5 39-9 151 
Hs SABE Be 30 © ARES Dol te 5 Rel Ss) (OA Pie is 383-2 23-5 43 38-5 12 36°4 42-7 152 
26-9 31-3 18-3 a /osy |e 5 aero 24-1 37-3 23-5 38-7 35-6 11-9 35-6 45-4 
25 80-35 1st, 1 aR AR allo AaB oc 22-4 37-2 23-3 42-1 387-1 al2-5 35 45-5 153 
30 30 15 LO RS cae 25 32-7 23-3 S2IO8 | neiceaeveee 9 34-4 46-6 154 
25-30 | 30-35 25 2OL EWR ses 23-8 35-1 23 42-7 37-1 13 35-3 44-8 155 
25 30 LS Pas leeee PeA ORT 5 she. 25 44-2 24-5 87-5 32-5 13 37-7 44-7 156 
23-4 27-8 17-7 19-1058 23-0 39-0 22-3 40-3 33-2 11-1 37-0 45-7 
30 30 20 208s eres 26 37°5 23-9 39-7 30-5 11 37 46-9 |57 
25 380 1S Pan leek VOR IPR. ase 25 40-7 22-3 36-4 30 al2-5 35 46-6 158 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17-5 1G). a5 eae 23-4 37°5 23-7 41-3 33-7 all-1] 37+4 45-2 159 
25 30 18 TSH 258 lance e. 20-5 38-9 22-4 44-9 BYCY 11 40-6 46 160 
18 25 15 DOP MER oak 20-3 40-4 19-2 39-2 34-3 10 oo 44 61 
20-1 PPIE UP Ie, 4 Rese Cee ||, eenat 22-5 39-8 24-2 44-2 37-8 12-9 46-7 49-4. 
ear 30 nb ORE 18 2g Resee Be 25 43-7 25 46-3 40-7 £2 BENS pl [SR ay 47-8 |62 
30 Soa MNase Ae 208 Biles S55 25 35-2 25 BOs laevis al4-3 45 47-5 163 
30 SOM een cask 208 2 iaes ee. 25 36 28-3 47-8 45 al4-3 50 50 = 164 
20 DM) Vadee class cs4 ttle cea a oe 22 43 21-8 39-1 33-3 all-1 45-8 49-4 165 
18 Palle (Nis. Miao ee 1) |. Avera iat, 18-9 40-2 21-7 41 35-1 all-1 45 49-1 166 
12-5 Vii) OVER Rbk ee P20) Fal |. Aare See 19-4 38-7 21-2 42-7 38-2 al2-5 47-6 51-1 167 
15 DOM Ee iets os (les cckare [eid ee a ee 25 42-9 25-6 47-5 30 al3-3 47-5 50-8 168 
15 °A)), CRA eet orc 159 Bieler Gs 3. 20 39 25 50-7 42-5 al4-3 46 50 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 


% g fa des ¢ 
g id Sent oe G.4 2s Mae se 
. ye | 2 g@ |Fsas| . a= | SS Bd 
Locality io 5 "3 Fe Sy SU a 38 go a Ze 
Sul ie (pce > || ar Sele. U) ee el Bee att Oe ete 
os = 38 Sean a aad oR £6§ mR ao 
eal es ay | bao! oe es | -§ as ay ei 
2h Seow Sart) Oe-o)| oie Sere ae, | eee i ieee 6 2. 
2) Q wa Ey fae ae H A Ay iS, 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................. 33-0 7:7 18-3 5-2 6-3 10-6 12-4 16-2 16-2 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-6 8-1 17-5 5-6 6-6 9-8 14-1 17-1 16-4 16-6 
ISS Y Dey erate hen D ee 33-2 8 17-3 5-6 6-6 10-1 13-1 17-3 17-8 17-1 
2--New Glasgow. ).6.4 (a. 31-5 8 16-8 5-5 5-9 9-5 13-6 16-1 15-6 15-7 
SPAM erst. tae, oe ae oe 29-4 8 17-4 5-6 6:8 9-5 13 ily 15-3 15-2 
ASE alifaxeiel is Ces ee eee ee 31-2 8 16-9 5:3 6-5 9-9 14-2 16-3 15-4 15-8 
OTN INGSOT NN Rae ime Rue tee ete 32-5 8-3 20 6-4 7:5 10 16 20 19 20 
OSU TUTOWi sd Bis Tes eee 31:5 8 16-6 5-4 6-2 9-5 14-6 15-6 15-2 15-8 
7—P.#.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-2 7:4 18 5-1 5-7 9-9 13-5 15 14-6 15 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33:5 8-5 18-1 5-4 6-4 10-4 14-5 16-0 15-6 15-6 
8=-Monctonie Pe oe aed 33-3 8-7 18 5-7 6-6 11 14-8 16-8 15-8 15-8 
O— Ot MODE. Par eAe beam ae 35-4 8-7 19-5 5 6-5 10-5 14-5 15-1 14-9 14-7 
10=Fredericton i. sb i6 dines edd 32 8-7 17 5-1 6-5 10-6 15-2 15-1 14-8 15 
Pi=-Bathursg. at pa ees Picea coe 33-3 8 yan 5-8 6 9-3 13-5 M7. 17 17 
Quebec (average)................... 30-5 6-4 17-7 5:2 6-5 $-3 12-5 14-5 16-2 15-2 
12—Quebectio. MME AR erase nee 34 vis 17-5 5-4 6-5 9-8 13-4 15 15-6 15-9 
19>—-Three’ Rivers. : Gh wots aoe oe 32 6 18-1 5-6 6-7 9-5 13 14-9 18-9 15-5 
14-Sherbrooke!,./ 2. 1,8. & 30:5 | 6-6-7 17 5-1 6-1 9-2 13-5 14-4 15-4 14-7 
1B DOLL Lee Me MetGib chloe Ae 29 6 17-4 4-6 5-8 9-5 11-2 14:3 16-8 14-7 
16--St. fi vacinthe. .4.ch eee oe 29-2 5 17 4-9 7-4 9-2 12 14-3 14-9 15-4 
M—St- ohne bbe. 4c e ae 28-7 |5°3-6-7 17-2 4-6 6-7 9-9 12 14-4 16 15-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 29-9 6-7 18-2 5-7 6-9 8-6 13-5 15-2 19-1 15-7 
19-—-Montreal \i 4 Be dee es 2 31-3 |5-3-8 18-2 5:3 6 10 11-9 14-1 14-6 14-9 
PA Ure eR URE ARR He RA NU 80-2 6-8 18-4 5:3 6-2 8-4 12 13-5 14-6 14-2 
Ontario (average)................... 33-1 7:3 17-6 4-9 6-2 11-2 12-8 15-3 15-1 15-3 
Ci Ottawa. thin. b Nuaee ee 34-3 |7-3-8 18-2 5-7 6-7 11-8 11-1 15 14-4 15-2 
22--Brockvalle vt... dbo tte ae 31 6:7 15-6 5:2 6-1 10-4 11-2 14-4 14-5 14-4 
2 ore UN ESTO ....4 siacalehs is Qumneeiee. Fe 31-5 6-7 15-3 5-1 5-7 9-4 11-6 13-4 Te 13-6 
Be DOU VINO? hou dais do Saree te 33-1 6:3 17 4-5 5-9 11-7 14:1 15 15 15 
25—Peterborough.................. 30-9 7:3 17-5 4-7 5-3 11-5 12-4 14:8 14-6 14-8 
DOs Oshawaye’ Ain cuden sae hues Oe 35-8 7:3 15 4-4 6 11-9 12-6 15-4 14-9 14-9 
Me Opa DUET Sean ae C38 nen Teh eae Oe 32-4 6-7 18-2 4-8 6-2 11-5 12-6 15-6 15-6 15-3 
28:-—Toroutoy)s: Ucn hay ese ee 34-3 |7-3-8 18 4-9 6 10 11-4 15-1 15-2 15-2 
29—Niagara Falls. ...0..)......2.8: 35-5 7:3 18-5 5-4 6-1 10-7 13-9 15-7 17-6 16-3 
o0—ty Catharmessy, 224. 5ibe.nte 32-4 7:3 17-7 4-9 5-4 11 13-4 14-7 14:3 14-8 
Bl Hamilton |). basen oer nn: 32-3 foe 17-9 4-5 6-1 11-7 12-1 15-2 14-7 14-7 
S2--Brantlords peeps. cote es eee 34-2 |6:7-8 17-1 4-5 5-8 12-1 13-2 15 14:9 14-6 
Soar CAL Oi tims debe ee 35-2 7:3 18-4 4-5 6 12-3 13-3 15-1 14:3 14-7 
Msd=—-Guelp Hes.) day. sideniean ean cee 33°5 7:3 18-3 4-9 6-2 12-1 11-1 14-4 13-6 14-4 
po Kitchener) fiw Ufoo i tee eee 32:8 | 6-6-7 18-2 4-1 6-4 10-7 11-5 15-3 14-5 14-6 
b= Woodstéck J... i, eee ea 31-6 |6-7-7-3 17-5 4-5 5-8 11-4 13-1 15 15-1 15-4 
Sie tLLatlOrds ay... Mee 30-6 7:3 19 4-2 6-6 12-7 13-1 16-3 13-8 15-3 
Oo Londonye: isad Ack te eee ees 82-4 16+7-7-3 18-4 4-6 6 11-4 13-1 15:8 16:3 15-8 
60 Obs homing... Sa iene es 31-3 |7:3-8-7 18-7 5 6-2 11-8 12-9 15-6 15-8 15-2 
40—-Chathamn. 2 5. Maher ee 32-8 6-7 18-2 4-3 6:3 11-2 14:3 14-9 15-1 14-9 
Sl Windsor, cht. ides Pe reese 32:6 | 8-9-3 18-2 4-7 6:3 10-9 14:8 15-1 16-1 15-6 
ff 2 DAT DIAN ah oe bee EE eer cee 37-2 |7-3-8 19-3 4-7 5-8 12-5 13-3 15-6 15 15-6 
43—Owen Sound...........+-c+--0: 32-8 |6:7-7-3 18-4 4-4 5:4 10-3 13 15-1 15-8 16-6 
44—NOrehi Bayt ni Gaun sane te 32-2 7:3 16-3 5-3 6-7 11-8 13-6 15-6 14-4 15-5 
B5— Sud oun. U.N ee eee ee 32:3 | 8-8-7 17-4 5-7 7:5 9-4 15 15-9 16-9 15-9 
AG—Cobaltqi4).. een k eee ee 35-2 8-3 17-2 5:7 7-5 11-7 14-8 18-1 17 18-4 
4/— EUS |. eae Bee eo 31-6 8-3 15-3 5-4 7 10-1 12-5 16-1 15-7 16-1 
48—Sault Ste, Maries. bkie 33-6 8 18 5:3 7:1 li-1 15 15-1 15-1 16-4 
49-—Port Arthurs te), be! eae 33-9 6 18-6 5:5 9 7 10 11-1 16-5 14-7 15-4 
b0=-Porti Williambisia, 2b) 32-8 6 17-2 5-4 5-9 10 9-7 15-1 14-4 teed oy 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-2 UP 00 Es ae 5-5 6-2 12-3 12-6 18-5 18-2 17-3 
ole Winaipep. ie... 0 cys babe ee 33-5 164-7 17-6 5-5 6-2 12 12 18-2 18-4 17-9 
b2—-brandon hoes. bee ee O2eGrs—1 ei... A. 5-5 6-2 12-5 13-2 18-7 18 16-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-1 8-3 19-3 5-4 6-8] . 10-4 12-6 19-0 18-2 18-3 
bs Regingi.). 4. d0fy.. bbe bed 34-3 | 8-8-4 20 5-3 6-9 11-8 12-5 20-9 18-3 18-1 
54-=Prince Albert, @22).bc. eek 32-5 oh Dok oa aie 51 7:4 8-2 11-9 176 17-6 17-6 
b52Saskea toon ®,.:.Bi..4 bee ee 34-6 8 19 5-5 6-5 10 12-8 18-3 18-4 19-3 
b6—-MooseJaw to ik.. ce eae BO 8:8 19 a7 6-3 11-4 13-2 19-3 18-3 18 
Alberta (average)................... 34-3 8-6 19-4 5-5 6-2 10-9 10-4 17-6 17-8 18-5 
b7—Mediciie: Hat.1..-.. eo. ee 34 8-9 20-7 5-6 6-7 12 11-6 17-9 19-8 18-8 
b8=Drumilieller Aye be, eee ee 36-2 8-9 19 546 6-3 11-2 10-6 16-9 17-4 19 
59 Lemotiton J iis, ub Bee a 33-2 8 19-7 5-4 5-8 10° 9.4 17:5 16)-7 18 
60+-Calganiy 0). th, heey ae 34-5 8 19-7 5-6 6 11-5} 10-6] 18 18-7 | 19 
6l>—Lethbridg@: .. i...h Aaa, 29 33-4 | 8-10 Lid 5:4 6:3 9-8 9-7 17-5 16-2 17-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-1 9-5 21-5 5-8 6-4 $-8 9.4 18-1 18-3 18-6 
62--Fernie. s/h \3 abe. bidet ae 35-7 10 19 5-6 5-8 11-7 10-3 18-1 18-1 18-3 
bai olsohis/.) 2k bee sen 36 10 18 6-1 6 9-8 10-3 17-9 19-4 20 
OGs-Trail pd... b2.bie. 41, eee ee 33:3 9-3 18-4 5-8 6 9-7 10 18-7 19-3 19-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 35 = 18-38-9-5 23-4 5-7 6-8 8-6 7:9 17 18-8 17-6 
60--Vancouver!) ttle. © ae ee 34 =} 8-38-9-5 22-3 5-8 5-8 9-4 g 16-2 17-2 17 
Oi-Victorin.. 60s. bis’ 36-4 10 22-9 5-5 6-9 9 8-9 17-1 16-7 17-8 
68—Nanaimo BA RT Ae Serra) Se sie 35 8-9 23 5-9 7:5 10 10 18-7 18-8 19-4 
69—Prince Rupertiis.d. hele ne 35-3 10 25 6 6 10-5 10-8 21 18-2 19 
eS 
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Potatoes Apples 
a ay re (3) 
- . an 
a2 Q b + . A r= 
om pieces - et g oe AS) iS n S 
: BS 2 eB Beat! | cole i bd 5 6 5 
oe =e m4 Loy’) = oo oP SS or ~~ 
yes oS ' > & Oh, om a toned, eee ros QQ”, 
HO , >2& re) To! 5-3 pee, fo ae ao ee) one) EES) ae 
oS 2 7? = = ae ad eel ees = oy 3 § Soy PS 
2 on ise) S a Sy & 80 oo be ns] cles Ne Be, ae 
Boo 25 rf hi Bae aH aS Weal es ip ® = HO Eo 
son au o © 2m > OQ Fate es = ga aN ao om 
—Q eo) Ay Ay co my 6) a oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-1 7-2 1-904 38-7 37-3 21-6 13-6 17-6 19-5 75-4 27-0 63-5 43-1 
8-5 6-2 1-862 37-3 35-0 19-2 14-1 16-8 19-5 78-7 28-0 65-3 41-5 
8-8 6-6 38-142 S90 )07 0) RP al toe 20 15-4 17 21-1 76-8 28-3 TORRID SERIES 1 
8-2 6-5 1-275 25 25 19-4 12-9 16-6 18-1 82-8 28-2 BD) A 2 
8-8 6-2 1-467 AOA fel sed vic atets 17-7 16 15-8 18-7 80 28-6 72-5 50 3 
8-7 5-5 1-687 S730 S| as Bae 17 13 16-2 19-4 76-5 25-9 60-5 39 4 
8-5 6-5 2-25 Sot ek tee ie 20 13 19 21 77°5 30 COT Aeneas os 5 
7-7 5-9 1-352 26-5 45 21-2 14:3 16-4 18-4 78-8 26-7 63-6 35-5 | 6 
7-7 8 1-35 ORCS a [are DUE 15 13-4 15-2 16-5 76°7 25-7 60 42-5 17 
8-6 6-8 1-533 Bai Saro in [ans plows E 21-1 14-5 16-6 19-3 72-5 26-8 62-8 46-9 
9-2 7°8 1-92 BS ahelie ads Fae 22 13:8 16:9 19-3 75 28-6 62-2 50 8 
8-1 Ooo cee 7M Sie 1S ee, AES 5 20 14:8 15-8 19-3 65 25-3 {595) 43-5 | 9 
8-6 6-5 1:88 SOPH: cit. ata ens 22-3 13-6 16-2 18-6 77-5 27°8 71-2 45 10 
8-5 6-5 80 RP ACH fs 1 Woh eet BARN 20 15:7 17:5 PAU MIE UR PSN IE Ca PAI GA (Exide a IN 49 il 
8-5 7-0 1-816 35-4 41-6 21-6 13-7 18-2 18-2 82-5 26-5 69-3 41-0 
9-4 7:7 +824 1D OW ante vee ext 19 15:8 19 19:9 88-7 25-9 72-3 389-5 112 
8-5 8-1 2-41 4S Otic asd ac 21-7 14-1 20-1 18-2 94-2 28 65 42-5 |138 
8-6 6-7 2-425 AAR es acca aes 24-2 12-6 18:7 18 81-2 26-5 68-5 40-6 |14 
7:6 7-9 1-90 Dice Mlc sede ueree aed) ete ate 13-8 18-6 17-1 89-5 25-5 85 39-6 15 
8-2 5-6 2-25 Cia bia * 4 a Bi ah 23-5 12-3 17-2 15 76-7 27-5 55 40-8 |16 
8-5 6-2 1-45 SOM at aes 6 20 13 19 20-7 65 POG Na Ne DNR RE 41-7 |17 
7-7 7-3 1-45 PASI) | aie ea 25 15-3 18-1 17-7 94-3 29-7 65 43-5 }18 
8-8 6:7 1-768 39-3 40-6 21-3 12-9 17:3 18 83-7 24-8 68-2 37-5 419 
9-5 7-1 1-867 40-8 42-5 18-3 13-4 16-2 19-5 69-5 23-7 ) 43-2120 
9-3 7°6 1-891 39-6 37-0 21-7 13-5 17-2 19-3 74-5 26-8 61-3 39-7 
9-5 7°8 2-22 39-8 44 24 12-6 17-2 21 73°3 28-5 64-1 40-9 |2 
8-6 8-3 22537 47-2 AHN ee BN Ob 14-2 17- 18-5 73°5 2 70 42-8 122 
8-5 8 1:94 38:6 30 17-5 12-1 16:8 18:8 76:2 24-3 61 39-3 [23 
10 8 1-75 7 TR ese 1 | Seer Ae | irate toes aa 14 16-8 18 73°5 27-8 61 37 24 
9-1 7:8 1-82 388-1 29 18 14-2 16-5 19-1 71°4 Oy 60 387°2 125 
9 7 1-95 7 Cae | ae ees 2. | Was BU 12-6 17-7 19-5 84-5 25 60-7 41-7 26 
8-2 Cod 1-93 45-8 OOM TnL 13-3 17-6 19 84-7 27-3 65 35 27 
8-3 6:6 1-87 38 AVIAN S 26. atte 12-6 16-6 18-4 77:3 25-4 61-7 37 28 
10-6 6°8 1-85 5 LIAGAN,, Saks re tbr, plats ate Pl cael ani 18-2 LSE Rd Rey Dh eum eon one, Ce 388-3 129 
9-4 7-2 2-15 SS ON a omits peace ates cca 12-6 17-2 17:6 72-8 23-9 57-4 38-6 130 
9-3 7:2 1-92 36-5 ASSN cis cle devas 14-3 17 18-7 69 25-6 57-3 388-4 131 
7-5 8 1-90 36-4 BS ANGE broscred \l ay 12-7 16-7 17-2 60-7 25-9 50-7 87-4 132 
8-3 6-7 1-875 Pitot) i (See ae Me ar Cage 13-1 16-3 18-6 82-5 25-5 65 36-7 133 
9 7-2 1-90 Dae alts ate Aaa ors ster e 12-1 16-1 20 65-2 26-6 54 36-6 134 
8-9 5-8 1-783 SAL Chg At rene RA a ae 13 15-6 18-2 59-5 PAT 59.5 380° 2-130 
7 ad 1-767 38 DOM Ol i tae ae 13-5 16-2 16-5 73 28-3 55 37 36 
9-5 7°8 1-80 SGP UM Cas ata Mead ca talat cane ote 11-3 17-2 20-2 i 26-2 56-7 89-9 137 
8-5 8-6 1-622 33°8 SOL Wheaties 12-7 15-9 18-7 73-3 26-4 53-8 87-9 138 
8-9 7:3 1-56 25:3 DGCVGN eoedce ae 13-7 16-5 19-2 81 27-1 62-5 89-7 139 
9-9 7:7 1-48 26-7 DOD) Bakr test ak 14-7 17-1 19 83 27-1 72-7 37-6 140 
9-4 6-3 1-411 25-2 OL Tad slacheeee 15-6 18 18-3 69-7 27-1 58 40-8 }41 
9-8 7°83 1-65 20 Lae | ee aegee 20 16 18 18 75 26-5 60 41-7 142 
$-3 7 1-50 AQ SOM cat: Meee heaped tcc ae 13-1 17-4 18-7 74 29-4 70 39-7 143 
9-9 8 2-30 “iM NOt S| leit Seat. 19-3 12-7 17-2 19-6 74 20 55-8 42 44 
10 8-4 2-50 DO Mii csh eae 25 14 19-4 21-8 82-2 29 70 42-6 145 
11-2 9-8 1-44 YOR | pie Aine 22-5 15-5 20-4 21-6 84-7 28-9 71-4 50-7 {46 
10-8 9 2-46 DOM OR is cst ee 24-3 14-5 19 22-5 81-2 2 63-7 45 47 
9-1 7-6 1-89 vlc yet | ahaa ar 19 13-4 17-2 20-6 73°8 28:6 58 40 48 
11 8-4 1-64 40-4 45 25 13-6 17-5 22-6 70:7 25-7 64:3 42-1 4S 
10 7:6 2°31 46 40 24-5 14-1 17-1 2 68-3 26-4 59-4 41-1 {50 
9-7 7:3 2-265 83 er 40) (RE Bae 24-4 13-6 18-2 19-8 72-7 26-8 6248 43-8 
10-2 7:5 2°88 DOPE. ack sae 23-8 13-7 17-9 20:2 The Pele 58-1 43°2 151 
9-2 7-1 1-65 DOM Oat eles aioe 25 13-4 18-5 19-4 73-6 26°4 67-4 44-3 |52 
10-3 4-3 2:298 AD BIN. ate leer 20-8 13-3 19-0 22°09 44-1 26-5 65-6 49-0 
8-7 7:3 2°383 A Soave. |s)caseae 20 13-8 19-1 23-1 73-1 26:5 63°9 47-1 1538 
11-4 7-1 2-75 SDM share. aco ne 20 11-7 19-7 23-7 75 26-2 62-5 51-2 154 
10-8 8-3 1-80 Don wahis wake Meee 22-5 13-3 18-3 Ds 73°38 25-9 66-1 49-4 155 
10:1 6-5 2°25 ASP vc ste Aeters |i costa eee 14-5 19 19-3 75 27-5 70 48-3 156 
9-7 7-2 2-056 Soar ote 24-4 13-3 18-7 21-7 72-0 20-9 65-1 49-4 
10-4 9 1-82 (0 RH gt 25-8 12-9 19-9 28-1 75 30-0 67:5 52-1 |57 
10 7 2-70 SOM Scars OS 23°7 13-6 20 22 75 26°2 63-7 51-2 158 
9-7 5-8 1-578 Delle iede. aoe 23-1 13-4 17-8 20:1 67-3 25-4 59-7 47-5 159 
9-4 6-5 2°20 OOF Guns. cu ee 22-5 15 17-8 20-5 74-4 26°4 69-7 49-3 |60 
9-2 7:7 1-98 OOM OMe SelB neisxe 27 11:8 18 22-6 68-4 28 65 46-7 {61 
$-0 6-5 1-909 BH aie ae 22°28 13-0 17-8 19-7 72:5 2¢-1 63-5 50-1 
9-2 7-9 2-55 SOOM. ci aboate ee 21-7 14-2 18-5 19-6 77-5 31-7 69-2 51-2 |62 
10 8-5 3-15 0) | SR at 25 12-2 19-1 20-5 76 30 62 53 €3 
9-1 9 1:58 SOUP Phe aoe 25 13-5 18 18:5 75 28-3 65 50 64 
7:9 5-5 1-308 DOR Ve Reo... ae 20 151 15-3 18:7 67:4 25 60-6 46 65 
9-1 4-5 1-18 DOOD cn cee 17:8 11-1 16-3 18-3 64-3 24-9 55-9 45-5 156 
8-4 4-6 LEA SO OPN eee 22 i-8 16-7 18-8 69-6 25-9 59-3 46-6 167 
8-6 6-4.) 1-71 Mie | promnerctene coe crety er ines 13-8 18-3 20°8 70 25-8 63°3 53-3 168 
10 5:3 2°03 A Oe aM A a ee 24 16-2 20 22-5 80 P45) 72°5 55 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


Anthracite coal 
per ton. 


—— | | | | | | | | | | 





ae} A 
ie oS ; 
eieak eke 8 [| a tec 
‘ 2) oe) ig 7) a0 are) 
2 be g 8 Wa hie ips ym 
Locality on te aie Ee Been Vee, £8. 
a Pl edna’ pea - , Sea 
aaa|-oa| fa | Sa |aBS lee | go] Fe 
SOE Set] or [es 1 See | Sia am O32 
BOR) OCH] On #19 @ is se hee, 2.0 
SegigagalSe)sgissa [an aa] Seo 
‘&) val © eH oO le oD) AY 
cents | cents} cents} cents} cents | cents| cents} cents 
Dominion (average)....... 7:9) 7-5 . +8 | 15-7 | 3-6 62-9 
Nova Scotia (average....... ‘1 | 7-6 | 65-2 | 69-1 28-2 | 13-0 | 3-9 62-2 
1—Sydney.............. 7-9 7°6 | 65 68-6 28-3 | 14-9 3-8 67-4 
2—New Glasgow........ 8:3 7-6 | 65 72-5 30:7 | 13 3°3 55 
3—Amberst. ties. .cccces 8-1 7-6 | 65-4 | 69-3 27-7 | 12-4 4.4 b7°8 
4—Halifax............... 7:4 Cod Ni 68R 2 4NGT 28 14 3-5 70-6 
5—Windsor.............. 9 8 67-5 | 67-5 25 12 OPA eo 
6=—Truro ne cs detest 8-1 7-4 | 64-9 | 69-6 29-3 | 11-9 3:5 60-9 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7:4] 7 62-5 | 63-1 i 15 3-2 59°5 
New Brunswick (average)| 8-1 | 7-5 | 63-5 | 72-9 27-6 | 12-5 | 3-4 68-9 
$—Moncton............. 8-2 | 7-7 | 64-4 | 74-1 30 13 3-6 73°4 
OS Stagoanhere. oo. cat te 8-21) 7-2 | 6853 171-6 26° (i | MLoen | oes 73:4 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3 7:9 | 61-2 | 70-8 28-8 | 12-6] 3 68-7 
1i=Bathursteey...... 4.66! 7:6 7-1 | 60 75 20 10-5 3-8 60 
Quebec (average).......... 7:3 | 7-0 | 60-5 | 67-9 27-3 | 14-2 | 3-9 58-6 
12—Quebec............... 71 6°8 | 63-1 | 72-5 25-8 | 17-8 3°8 64 
18—Three Rivers......... 7:8 7:4 | 62-5 | 71-6 27 13-7 4-3 60-6 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7 6°8 | 61-7 | 69-3 26-6 | 13-7 3-3 52-5 
16—=Sorel hee a Es 6-9 | 56-9 | 50-6 27-5 | 10-8 | 4-7 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-1 6-7 | 59-4 | 68-9 PEA Ets} 3°6 57-1 
ig—st, Jobn'sde.:.,. « jotta 7:2 7-1 | 61 70 27-5 | 14-6 3-8 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines.......]| 7:5 | 7:2 | 62-8 | 72-2 27-8 | 14-2) 4 62-8 
19—Montreal............. 7 6-7 | 59-5 | 67-8 26°3 | 15 3°9 57-6 
ZOE be Bese 7:6 7-3 | 57-5 | 68 29-5 | 15 BICe: 57-5 
Ontario (average).......... 7:8 7-5 | 61-9 | 72-6 26-7 | 14-1 3-5 64-0 
Ot tawalows vlc e dates 7:5 qi 63-5 | 73-2 27 *1)| Ase7 3-2 76-9 
22—Brockville........... 7:6 7-2 | 57-5 | 72-4 21 tN Me 3-8 60-7 
Zo iNGStOWs ss sy sit dee 7:1 6-8 | 57-8 | 69 26-3 | 12-4 3°8 71-7 
24—Belleville............ 7°8 | 7:7 | 65 71-4 25-5 | 14-1 | 3-6 65 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4) 7 62-7 | 70-7 25 14-6 | 3-5 61-4 
26—Oshawa.............. 8 J°% 1 6682 | 075 26-2 | 13-1 3°6 66-2 
OTA. We te iicisicb ieee 7:8 7°5 | 67 72°6 25 14-5 4-8 64 
28—Toronto.............. 1231 ae 62 73-6 25-4] 12-1] 3-5 67-7 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-6 7:7 | 66-7 | 76-2 26-7 | 15-7 4 65 
80—St. Catharines........]| 7°3 7:3 | 61:2 | 73-7 25-4 | 13-1 3°5 65-6 
31—Hamilton............ 7:2 CoN GL | 6729 25-5 | 12-2 3°3 69-2 
32—Brantford............ TO 1 Ban Olazal sa6 2613) RS eS 67-7 
DOS ALGIERS Ccotesaiens cee 7:3 | 7-1} 62-1 | 71-4 25-3 | 13-8 | 3-1 64:3 
34—Guelph............... 7-1 | 6-9 | 59-3 | 74 26-6 | 12-6] 3:3 66-4 
35—Kitchener............ 7-6 7-6 | 52-4 | 68-6 25-4 | 12-7 3°5 66-2 
36—Woodstock........... 77 7-7 | 64-5 | 66-2 25 12 2°8 57-5 
Oi —OUTAllGrG sii. cwciccie ss 7:6 7°3 | 58-9 | 72-8 26:3 | 13-4 3-2 66-7 
Bo —ondonw he... biden 8 7-9 | 67 75 25-6 | 14 3-3 68-5 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-4 8-1 | 65-6 | 72-7 26:8 | 14-4 3:6 67-5 
40—Chatham............ 7:3 7 57-2 | 71-2 25 14-1 | 93-5 57°5 
41—Windsor.............. 7°41 7:3 | 62-3 | 72-5 27-4 | 14 3 59-3 
42—Sarmia.............00% 8-3 8-2 | 65 71-7 26-7 | 15 2-9 63-3 
43—Owen Sound... 8 7-4 | 65 73°3 26°8 | 13-4 3-7 65 
44—North Bay........... 8 7:6 | 69 71 26-6 | 16-6 4-3 66 
45—Sudbury............. 8-5 8-1 | 62-5 | 74-7 30 17-1 4 58-6 
46—Cobalt............... 8-9 8-1 | 63-7 | 75 380-7 | 14-4 4-2 64-2 
47—Timmins............. 8-7 8-2 | 60-7 | 75 30 15 3°8 56-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2} 8-2 | 57 73-4 26 16:6} 3-8 54 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-1] 7-8 | 52-1 | 72-8 29 15-7 | 2-9 60-8 
50—Fort William......... 7:9 | 7-7 | 61-1 | 74-4 29-4 | 15 2-9 57 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-1] 7-8 | 55-9 | 71-2 29-1 | 13-9 | 3-5 63-6 
51—Winnipeg........ oboe 28°83 |) Rees lbs: if} 27-9 | Ide. | W3e3 60-8 
52—Brandon............. 7°-8 | 7-8 | 57-8 | 69-3 80°3 | 14-6] 3-7 66-4 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-5 | 8-1 | 57-7 | 73-2 30-2 | 20-5 | 3-5 59-8 
§3—Regina. ...0...06.0.0% 8-1 8: 59-6 | 68-7 29-6 |al8-8 | 3-2 68 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-41 8-1 | 50 77-5 80 =|a25 4 61-7 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-4] 7-6 | 55-4 | 73-9 30:1 |a20 3°5 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9-1} 895 | 65-7) 72-7 31 lal83 | 3-2 50 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6 | 7-9 | 52-9 | 70-3 29-41) 18-5 | 3-5 60-5 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9-1 8-2 | 53-7 | 72-6 30:6 ja21-2 3°6 63-6 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9 7-9 | 47-5 | 67-5 31-2 |a20 3-8 63-7 
59—Edmonton........... 8-5 | 7-9 | 54 66-4 28-3 |al16-2 | 3-4 58-5 
60—Calgary.............. 8-6 | 7-9 | 60-7 | 72-2 28-4 |al8 3-6 60 
61—Lethbridge.......,... 7-9 | 7-6 | 48-7 | 73 28-4 |al6-9 | 3-2 56-7 
British Columbia (aver’ge)| 8-2 | 7-7 | 57-3 | 71-6 30-0 | 23-2 | 4-0 64-6 
62—Hernie i. ees 9-1 8-6 | 63-3 | 72-2 29-2 ja18-6 A Tale oe Boca 2% 
68—Nelson............... 8-6} 8-2] 58 76 29 =1a28 3-6 63 
64—Praile nt SiN cies ts Os 8-5] 7-9 | 61 75 28-3 |a28-3 | 3-8 66:7 
65—New Westminster....]| 7:4] 7 55 69-5 30-4 ]a21-7 | 4-1 59 
66—Vancouver........... 7°6 7-1 | 54-4 | 66-4 29-3 |a24°3 3-5 62°8 
67—Victoria.............. 8 7-4 | 55-8 | 69-3 29°5 jal9-7 | 3-6 62 
68—Nanaimo 8 7-9 | 60-8 | 70 $2 2 1a22:o0 |i 4eD 74 
69—Prince Rupert 8:71 7-3 | 50 74°3 32-5 la22-5 | 4-8 65 
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_&. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk), 


others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1928 1027 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1928 
Wood . Rent 
— a, A A as CL Lt Pe ee oa Tha ae 
3 i Ee 
S he mo ISo . ! 
Ms § oe © > w |BS| 4 8 -g | 9298 -~« 
3 = ao > - aS o - = TS OHO VS [DRG ORS 
S : se | cae | we | Bae | vee.| © las| seees |geeees 
28 a Se pees Pee) sabe!” Bag ies’ Bs) Pees a |e eee se 
a o OH oH ae 2 boy ES a oe S28 8h coSS ae 
28 vs a 8 a2 o 5a 528, ioe" 8 |Sel woke a [aod > & 
ea o <0) q DQ 0) =| Oo 1] |a 5) 
$ $ $ Cue: $ $ 
10-029 12-756 12-081 14-643 8-911 11-132 9-277 | 31-0 |11-4 27-712 19-873 
8-835 11-745 9-200 10-150 6-600 7-250 6-667 | 33-8 |12-1 22-417 14-917 
7:45 9-20-9-60 6:00 7:00 5-00 GCLOOW aes cere os 33-3512 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
CEOS SON A RS Ss SS eee ee | a een eo c8-00 c6-00 | 35 13-3 20-00 14-00 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10:00 S-O0MiR ch ase. tects 6-00 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 2 
10-50-11:50 |11-40-12-00 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
bank S anhieh.< 10-50-11-50 -00 9-00 7-00 @ GOW) t Sabet onal OO 10 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9:75 |d12.50-15.75 9-00 9-75 6-00 Gal): vee cvaebes. «hha: 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-06 | 6 
10:50 13-25 9-00 0-00 6-75 7:50 c7-50 30 12 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 10-375 11-875 7°000 8-583 6-700 | 31-6 |11-8 27-008 19-250 
2g10-00-12-00 213-00 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g 32-35|12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11- 75-14- 00 13 00-16.00}14- 00-17. One 6:00-8:00 | 7- 50-10: 00 8-00-9:00 | 30-32)10 |20-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 C200. areas c4-80-6:°40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 |16 
IOI) EM des Wek-acs oe Stee 8-00 ae 00 6-00 8-00 c6-00 32 12 18-00 15:00 {11 
9-500 13-958 14-096 16-213 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-5 |10-6 23-444 15-313 
10:00 13-50 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 30 L712 OO—35* O0y dest oirors ooh ous 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 beh: 18-00 8-00 12-00 08°13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 2:00 14-00 9-00 11:00 c16-00 29-30! 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 {14 
DeOOw ELM MA Ses ne bts cl6: bre 67} c10°67 613-33 10-00 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
AE Shey ots Galt vow: tao Rhee OF Gy Sao Ree CLZ* OOM |S Ee. sabounce 9-8|18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
S500) | echt ae es 15-00°° 7 00 10-00 12-00 9-00 26-28110 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Pia cs eae P50 Vie aes ee CLS: OO mele Ratan s c10-50 c6:00 30 15 16:00 11:00 {18 
11:00 |13-00-14-00 |14.00-16.00|16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00}12-00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 c16-00 c17-23 7:00 9:00 c9-00 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-596 11-861 “13-026 16-047 9-868 12-572 11-411 | 29-2 |10-6 29-125 21-200 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 -00 10-00 7-50 30 13 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |21 
GED OF Nitd eh Reem ox tichla. Cae Sele CLA COR eso tease CLE SOW | Pesce ects 3,0 4's 80 10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 c14:00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12:00 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 10-00 28-30]10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 j11-00-12-00 12:00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 33 110 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
SOE apts ab EASIER Cie Le Sten ORO (Bcat ais cee TSS bane Rie ANA Gs! Se 5 2 A ba Oi Pa 28-30} 9-7/25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
ry 50-11-50 12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-2 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14:00 13-00 30 8-3]25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 210-00 g g g g g 230 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g gll- 00-12 00} g g g g g 228 10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {30 
9-00 11-00 16-00 16-50 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 11-50 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 08-348 | 28-30]10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 c12-00 26 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
12-00 9-75-11-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 27-28110 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TSS OOM MS Bo. Vache es 26-30] 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 10-00 15-00 6-00 OEOOMEE detece sven ase « 25-27110 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |36 
SENS te Pree Core | tof ole see ets Ai sterereiBald staledisvelete seiOE Gets hme mies SDT ehs Reeeece cme dla abales Grobe s aiale 25-28]10-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 {11-00-12-00 |.......... TSF OO ME ee Pee a c11-25 c11-25 | 24-25)13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |11-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 C202 D0 Ress P RSE AGES ees 21-33 25 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10- OO-tL, 00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... 620500 Beats ket c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 {12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
£10-00 212-00 g c & 226-00 g ce & 22-00 |c& gl8-00 |g30 10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-00-13-50 |.......... TSS OO Gaeet LeL ors 13-00 13-50 | 30 10 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 ein 6-00 9-00 9-00 30 8-3115-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
LZ ORES ee. f 10-00 12- 8:00 SOONG |= Bates saad ears 35 11-7/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 T3200 ft Wee eae cts cl5- 00-17. 05 7h; Oe as c10-50-15 -00 c12-75 30 15 n 25:00 |45 
12-00 11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-C0 13-00 |cl2-00-15-00)............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 TASOO WT oss hed He 15-00 7°50 POON We ELL As shetats.s 35 12- p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 c6-50 | 30 10 {25-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 12-00 c14-00 11-00 CLs - OOM Ye as.o sls onus 35 8-3/25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 /49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 TES OOTE | TEBE Bhs. 56's 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 P4350: | Paerccs-cs tardies tacierioe sie 9-000 VDE al | Gees CBee 30-8 |12-5 35-000 24-500 
12-00 L5AD0 Bas BSR eal NEM ROR AS: 10-00 11-50 9-50 | 25-28]10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Se Cole Needs sto koes 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-313 8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 112-9 35-000 23°750 
9-00-13-00 on MPH LY BF. 14-00 11-00 /|10- eit 00 13-00 | 35 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
9-00-10-00 7-00 18-50 15-50 OOF) NB east aarne 35 11-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {54 
10-00-11-00 |17- 00-20. 00 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 30-35)10 35-00 25-00 {55 
10:00 LEGS “OS al See C1 115500 Bae) c14-00 c14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 {56 
6-813 AS O00 ieee eee (elder detetre os ftbieseentea $22 000 [ssces.c). tes $2°5 {11-0 29-375 21-375 | 
£ zg g gz g fis ¢ 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |57 
DGHDOD BRE Sil sec Sit hciare os Lect ste siesta! omen TIPE 00) as eee Ric 35 15 r r 58 
h5-00-6-00 GOO CHATS ee Leese slots meres 6-00 c8-00 ce7:00 | 35 10 35-00 25-00 |59 
h8-50-11-50 TOSOO' SW EMSRS Se HE. eRe tel Spee TS OOM |S fe see duas << 30 10 |25-00-35- 7 20-00-30-00 |60 
FS s OOHG DOM eee lee sR ntaehs ey care deillete aco olerais lee Al [vere Ameen eM a eraeiaee SEER IN afedolere ofseiats'« 30 10 30-0 18-00 |61 
10-244 1257-74 Dal LS See eeeat Oe We PSE Hee 9-375 10-375 5-554 oi -9 |13-2 36.250 20-625 
GEZ5OH7S Re aw Raters PP etae sok ec eaeR weu ee ae 12-00 16-00 5-00 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9 50H10- HO 1270-1 SOM fees cocew Miles see e oes 9-00 11-75 c7-50 46 12-5/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 14450 1Peeee hs SERIES HRA oe 9-00 PIS OOMN larch «ciectoes 5. 37-5 112 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 64 
10-75-11-75 Li SO bEES ae. SR. TREE ee ea oe Tbe OOM AR whet. ose 35 15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 LUO Ore SE Me ph heh A ee Fast 7°50 4-50 30 10-5 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 ODO eB T sO Le eso IME ie de 7-50 c10-00 c4:77 27 15 {20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
612 FO-BE20) HES da Dias Rass OL HE EK ae aE Sap A TRL EGOS, 6:00 35 13+3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12E OO 14a OO alee ee Sat cosine alate Pee aiaaie ie sot balls Sycamore oral anor are Aree aes OR be Ae veo clas eer 35 12 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
= her price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


ouses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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Continued from page 1020 of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries ment to the Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1926, 
added and this table has been brought down on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of page 9. This table gave figures for June 
a comprehensive cost of living index number and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
covering all items of workingmen’s family inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been March and September each year since 1917, 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication and the accompanying table gives figures for 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Bo Tr DS 
ee oOooeneyeyqeqeqeq=q=q=qSsqsqS$sSn00SS“—S“w$ywy_A«Q_qweoo(0(  OoO0SOOaSawawwwwwaw_>==] 


No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916] 1918| 1920] 1921| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| July |Aug. 
mo- 1993 1933 1924 | 1925 | 1926} 1927 | 1928 | 1928 
dities 


236 |102-3|131-6| 199-0] 243 -5|171-8]151-7/153-5/156-8)158 -9)154-0/152-7/149-6)149-1 



















































Commodities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
iVi—lron ang itscProducts. 1o.08 te ciee ote 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII 1 aaa Minerals and their Pro- 


ee 


67 |111-6]149-8|220-2| 287-6] 178-2] 148-4] 147-2|167-5/171-9|168-9]172-2/152-0)147-8 
50 |102-5}119-9]179-4/ 204-8] 154-6] 133 -3] 127-9] 125-2138 -1)135-8)138-3]147-4/152-2 
28 | 97-81133-3|269-9|303 -3| 165-0] 174 -2|196-2}199- 7/193 -0}172-0)161-4)169-3/166-5 
21 | 94+3/100-1|139-4|241- 6) 202-5) 166-3]177-7|161-4/159 -3] 155-8) 154-3)156-0)156-0 
26 | 97-7/151-8|227-3|244- 4) 185-7|154-4]170-3]157-4/147-7) 144-2) 142-6)138-4/138-6 
15 | 96-2|137-3/144-2|137-7] 98-6) 99-8] 94-1] 96-5}106-8}101-2) 93-8) 95-7} 95-8 


16 | 94+5]102-2)144-9]197-5}205 4/185 -4/ 183 -2]184-2)177-8)175-8)169-5|170-6 171-6 
13 |103-0}123-1]187-3]223-3}184-7|165-9]165-7/154-1)156-5]157- 9/153 -7|148-9]148-9 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6]143-4|212-3]258-2) 164-2) 133 -2]128-8]148-4]156-0] 152-3] 160-6) 144-8)141-3 
LE MATIN Ma ce He tate aise Stevionc leg! & eraveterse let elolel- 8 | 98-8]107- 1/1725] 173-5] 142-3) 149-3] 130-5] 137-3] 150-5] 152-6) 154-1)156-1/157-0 
PTY BOresty. sccm catia n > deste tinie sot ticle ie ofl 21 | 94-3}100- 1/139 -4/241- 6/202 -5]166-3|177-7]161-4) 159-3] 155-8] 154 -3)156-0)156-0 
EVi== Mineral: v.00) Si i tedeeyt hopper og tee 67 | 95-8]121-5]166-1)196-2|175-6)157-4)157-6)155-3)151-8)149-1]143 -2)143-2)143-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2]133-4|189-2)244-0|168-4)147-4|144-2]152-4]156-1]153-3/155-8/149-9)148-5 
All manufactured (fully of chiefly)..... 129 |101-0|130-4|196-9]242-0| 180-0) 156-3] 156-6] 158-3] 160-5] 153 -6]148-9|147-8)148-2 


Classified according to purpose: 





I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B).| 98 |101-3/120-6/172-8]226-1)174- 4/153 4/148 -9]150-8/155-5|158-5)152-9/153 -1/156 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... %4 |105-6|132-3)193-3]}244-4/170- 7/145 -2)144-9]147 -81153-9)155-1)154-2)151-5}156 
Beverages: (hind: vee ig Ss og ieieetae nian 4 |101-7/125-2| 197-5) 249-7) 176-0)196-4|222-5/233 - 7/234 -5|237- 7/233 -9/219-5)219 
Breadstufis, v. fects. Saas. Meas wie ste gece 8 |110-6]144-4|224-4/261-2]186-9]151-6|136-2|161-8]183 -3)172-2]173-7/157-4)153 
Chocolate ne... cores oatetetsie sia 1 |102-0/112-0}104-0}183-2}109-2} 96-0]100-0} 96-0}104-0}116-0)132-0)124-0)124 
CS tyithen UR ER LN, SURE food a7 8 | 98-8] 107-1)172-5|173 -5|142-3)149-3}130-5)126-1)150-5]152- 6/154: 1/156: 1/157 
Pra tats el) Sse Ge Re Aan erates 8 |101-6]124-21173 -5}249 +4) 218-61 203 -0/204-8}192-2]188-0)159-9)185 -5} 227-5) 223 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7/118-9] 200-8] 209-2) 152-7)147-0]135-4]128-6]148-1]156-7)136-9]156-6|167 
Milk and Milk Products..............-- 11 |100-0/119-5)165-1}203 -0) 167-8} 131-0}133 -5}128-2]139-8)127-9}137-6}141-7)142 
Sugar irohinSdecs wh Weds ak oat ole «tae 2 1115-4] 171-6]}208-4| 408-3} 213 -3)170-4|216-1]184-1]146-4]140-7/146- 4136-8) 136 
Wevetables iain Gait Beh oles wnat 10 |122-9]210-0/232-3]431-1)170-0|148-9]188-4|222-4)158-8]|245-8/208-8)127-8)159 
pos itn... (eae eee ek, oleeprbo ate ss 2 1104-4) 120-0}174-4)213-1)159-7|106-4]101-0)121-0}123 -8}116-8]146-0)127-4/132 
MObaACCo 241. UG. eRe teen eens armenian tees 2 1108-0) 117-6) 154-7) 227-0) 206-5) 206-5) 206-5] 216-5} 216-5)216-5|216-5/216-5/216 
Miscellaneous: 43% came. hsb cee oles ser 6 | 99-3/119- 6/213 -0/283 -8]186-9]169-6}160-7]159- 6) 148-7] 148-7/159-2/159- 1/159 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9)203-1)179-2) 163 -4)153 -9)154-5)157 -6]162-7|151-2)155- 2/156 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear). ..:../s.45a ene Acemteiteer. 11 |105-3/128-5}181-3}260-2) 186-3] 160-6] 161-0) 153 -6]151-7}152-8/155-8}169-1)169 
Household equipment............+++++: 13 | 93-0} 98-6)136-0]185-0|176-9)164-3}151-7|154-8]159-4/165-9)149-8)150-8/152 
Burniture. a Waser ieiiee 3 |102-8)107-3]189- 1/323 -4]249 -4)219-6]229-1]194-8]194-8}194-8|194-8) 194-8) 194 
Glassware and pottery 3 | 99-7|203-21247-4)490- 6/461 - 6/374 - 2/274 -2)263 -3/322-7/321-3/320-6/320-1)/320- 
Miscellaneous) a) fsa. Be Fae ereetetetetatels 7 | 92-9) 97-9]185-0)182-3)174-8]162-8]150-5}153-9]158-3}164-8/148-5}149-5)151- 


146 |103-4)130-7/195 -0) 241-9] 167-3/146-8]145 -6)151-7/156-2/148-0/149-5/147-8/144- 


15 | 94-4/101-1)146-0/197-1/206-5)185-7/184-7/188-1]181-2/182-0)174-4/174-6)175- 
4 | 98-1)117-8|203 -9/264- 5/248 -0|189-6/216-0)222-0|204- 2} 204- 2/205 -2)204- 1/204 - 


7 | 94-5} 99-9]142-1)194+1)206-4)186-0)184-7]187-5)181-1)182-3]174-7/174-7 
4 | 92+3|183-2|/244-5|268-6|200-5)177-5|179-8|197-4]180-1]169-4/161-2/165-2)165- 


131 |104- 4/133 -9/ 200-3) 246-8) 163 -0/142-6)141-5]147 -8)153-5}144-4/146-8)145-0)141 


ee ec 


Light! Heat and Power Equipment and 
Suppliess...AMHss «cei deie dete eels 
Miscellancoust!sdun «0+ csietiie sate bane 


(D) Producers’ Materials.............+-: 


L 
MOGmwOowOw SruwdSsw HO HE &® UHSSH B® HAUMHUISSSONAhS 


Building and Construction Materials.... 82 | 93-8)103-8)150-5)214- 9} 183 -2)163 -6)167-9]154-4]153 -6}148-4)148-0|150-2)149 
Motim bers, << Gus. esc 's easels hele ees ere eee 14 | 91-1) 92-3/130-4|206-4]180-0| 162-21167-5}150-5/150- 1/148 -4|149-3}151-2)151 
Painters’ Materialest? das 5.6 sie terelciot 4 |102-2)159-4)264-3/313-7/173-3}188-3/195-0}186-8]191-0]177-7)162-1)154-7)154 
Miscellaneous ite) i .): dei See weitere tel ersten 14 |100-0)128-2)191-9)227-7/192-6)165-2)166-7/161-6]159-1/145-8)143-4)147-1)145 

Manufacturers’ Materials..............- 99 |106-8)140-8)211-7/254-0/158- 4/137 -8]135-5/146-8)153-5) 143 -5/146-5)143-8)139 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)184-2)274-11310-2|157-3)178-3|204-4]/222-6]195-7|171-1]160-9}172-4|169 
Bor Pur Industry 92425 bag. see secre 2 | 72-4) 83-0|237-3)477-5|264-4/316-4|304 -8]219-9}231-5|362-71/472- 7/304 -8}304 
Hor Leather Industry. 2:4 ose cece 6 |102-8}137-6)146-6]176-3} 98-0}110-8] 95-3] 96-4]104-0] 90-0)118-4/189-6)136 
Ror Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)145-0}174-9)173 -0) 123 -2)115-5) 118-8) 113 -5}116-1/111-2}106-5}106- 1}106 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 110-8] 167-9] 230-6)208-7|184-8]160-7|155-5|152-7/150-41160-8}149-3}136- 1/1386 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1110-0) 120-9}195-4)186-6}114-3]111-3]103 -4|102-3)119-1/114-1}117-0}151-8}155 
For Milling and other Industries...... 114-6}153 -8)}252-7/280-7|177-7| 131-8) 127-6]161-5] 183 -2}164-0}179-3)153 -4/136 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 1108-4/138- 6] 188 -8/295-8] 186-7)156-2)147-3)154-8}154-7/151-4]148-6)141-2)140 
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December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927° 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-|Sund-| All 
ight ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec, 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928 ... 146 158 156 157 166 155 
July 1928 ... 147 157 156 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928..... 151 157 156 157 166 157 


Sar ne Ee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


group in the family budget are ‘still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
155.02 “LO1G,, 118-12 19TL. 134s 1912) 109.7; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917 Slo2; | 1918, 85.8; 1919.0 85. 81920) 84.2% 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923; 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. . 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1918 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
10077; 1918, 107.4;° 1919) 111 41; 1920, 112524; 
1921. 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109-6; 1915, ° 112.8; ‘1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 1162; 
1920; °123.8 ; -1921,''143! 0; 1922, +9163. 1.7"'1923, 
162.9; °°1924)- 162.6;''1925) °178°7; (1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged 
and converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
LOIO.. 103185 1911.2 90.4 LOI2 s TOO Ge tO 0S: 
100.0. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had advanced since the 
beginning of the year, showed little change in 
August, sirloin steak averaging 35.8 cents per 
pound, as compared with 35.7 cents in July; 
round steak 30.3 cents per pound in August, 
the same as for July; rib roast 27.6 cents per 
pound in August, as compared with 27.9 cents 
in July; and shoulder roast 21.3 cents per 
pound in August and 21.3 cents in July. Veal 
and mutton also showed little change, the 
former averaging 22.6 cents per pound and the 
latter 29.9 cents per pound. Fresh pork was 
up from an average price of 28 cents per 
pound in July to 28.8 cents in August and 
salt pork from 26.1 cents per pound in July 
to 26.6 cents in August. Bacon and ham were 
also considerably higher, the former averaging 
43.2 cents per pound as compared with 41.5 
cents in July, and the latter averaging 59.6 
cents per pound, as compared with 57.8 cents 
in July. Lard was up from 22 cents per pound 
in July to 22.2 cents in August. 


Eggs showed a general advance, fresh aver- 
aging 42.4 cents per dozen, as compared with 
38.5 cents in July, and cooking averaging 37.6 
cents per dozen, as compared with 34.2 cents 
in July. Milk was unchanged at an average 
price of 11.7 cents per quart. Butter was 
higher in most localities, dairy averaging 39.7 
cents per pound in August, as compared with 
38.6 cents in July and creamery averaging 
44.6 cents per pound in August as compared 
with 43.3 cents in July. Cheese was also 
slightly higher, averaging 33 cents per pound. 


A decline in the price of bread was reported 
from Prince Rupert. Flour was slightly lower 
at an average price of 5.3 cents per pound. 
Rolled oats, rice and tapioca were steady. 
Onions were generally lower, the price averag- 
ing 7.2 cents per pound in August, as com- 
pared with 8.2 cents in July. Potatoes were 
higher in the average, with the marketing of 
the new crop. The average price for August 
was $1.90 per ninety pound bag, as compared 
with $1.45 in July. Evaporated apples de- 
clined from an average of 21.9 cents per pound 
in July to 21.6 cents in August. Prunes were 
slightly higher, averaging 13.6 cents per 
pound. Granulated sugar was slightly lower 
at an average price of 7.9 cents per pound. 
Tea and coffee showed little change. Anthra- 
cite coal averaged $16.15 per ton in August, 
as compared with $16.13 in July. Higher 
prices were reported from Halifax, Orillia, 
Stratford and Sarnia. Coke was unchanged 


at an average price of $12.76 per ton. Changes 
in wood prices were slight, hard averaging 
$12.08 per cord and soft $8.91 per cord. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially lower 
levels during August, No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaging $1.184 per bushel, as compared 
with $1.31 in July. The decline in price was 
said to be due mainly to the good crop pro- 
spects in Canada and the United States. 
Coarse grains followed the movement in 
wheat, western barley at Winnipeg declining 
from 83 cents per bushel to 69 cents; Ontario 
barley at Toronto from 93 cents per bushel to 
71 cents; oats at Winnipeg from 59 cents per 
bushel to 52 cents; oats at Toronto from 724 
cents per bushel to 41 cents; and flaxseed at 
Winnipeg from $1.864 per bushel to $1.82. 
Flour prices moved in sympathy with wheat, 
declining at Toronto from $7.81 per barrel to 
$7.57. Rolled oats were down from $3.75 per 
ninety pound sack to $3.45. Shorts declined 
from $36.25 per ton to $32.25. Raw sugar at 
New York rose from $2.433 per hundred to 
$2.50. Potato prices were higher, with the 
appearance of the new crop, Quebec grades at 
Montreal being $1.07 per bag, as compared 
with 694 cents in July; Ontario grades at To- 
ronto $1.27 per bag, as compared with $1 in 
July; and Manitoba grades at Winnipeg $1.04 
per bushel, as compared with 75 cents in July. 
Rosin declined from $13.60 per barrel to $12.80. 
Hay at Toronto advanced from $14.50-$15 per 
ton to $16 and straw from $9.65 per ton to 
$9.774. Western cattle at Winnipeg declined 
from $10.41 per hundred pounds to $10.25 and 
choice steers at Toronto from $11.28 per hun- 
dred pounds to $11.28. Hogs at Toronto rose 
from $12.60 per hundred pounds to $13.80 and 
sheep at Toronto from $5.94 per hundred 
pounds to $7.15. Dressed beef carcass ad- 
vanced from 22 cents per pound to 24 cents 
and dressed mutton from $12 per hundred 
pounds to $18. Bacon rose from 28-32 cents 
per pound to 35-37 cents and ham from 283-80 
cents per pound to 32-324 cents. Finest cream- , 
ery butter at Montreal rose from 40 cents per 
pound to 41 cents and prints at Toronto from 
41 cents per pound to 42 cents. Fresh eggs 
at Montreal advanced from 43-48 cents per 
dozen to 46-50 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York declined from 21.7 cents per pound to 
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19.3 cents. Raw silk was higher at $4.65 per 
pound, as compared with $4.50 in July. In 
non-ferrous metals tin advanced from 494 
cents per pound to 504 cents and lead from 
$5.83 per cwt. to $5.99. Spelter declined from 


$7.24 per hundred pounds to $7.16 and silver 
from 59 cents per ounce to 58.8 cents. Gaso- 
line at Toronto advanced from 194 cents per 
gallon to 204 cents and coal oil from 21 cents 
per gallon to 22 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 141.1 
for July, a decline of one per cent from the 
level for June. This decline was due to lower 
prices for foods, the food index falling three 
per cent. The decline extended to all of the 
three food groups. In industrial materials, 
iron and steel, other metals and minerals and 
miscellaneous products declined, cotton was 
unchanged and other’ textiles advanced 
slightly. at de 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05100, declined to 176.9 in July, a de- 
cline of 1.8 per cent for the month. There 
were declines in cereals and meat, other foods 
and textiles and slight increases in the min- 
erals and the miscellaneous group. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 120.3 for July, a decline of 1.9 per 
cent from the June level. Foodstuffs declined 
4.2 per cent with declines in all three groups. 
The decline in all industrial materials was 0.2 
per cent owing to lower prices for textiles 
which was partly counteracted by slight ad- 
vances in minerals and sundries. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 165 at August 1, showing no change 
from the previous month. There was a de- 
cline in the index number for food of 0.6 per 
cent owing chiefly to a fall in the price of 
potatoes and also in bread and flour in some 
places, partly counteracted by higher prices 
for eggs, butter, cheese and bacon. The other 
groups, rent, clothing, fuel and light and sun- 
dries, were unchanged. 


Austria 


WHoLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 


prices in gold, first half of 1914=100, was 133 
for August, showing no change from June and 
July. There was a decline of 0.8 per cent in 
the food group but no change in industrial 
materials. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base prices in gold, July, 1914=100, was 
108 for August, which is the same figure as . 
for July; the index number for each group 
showed no change from July. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 637 for July, showing a decline of 0.3 
per cent from June. Both native products 
and imported products declined. The decline 
in the foods group was due to decreases in 
the animal foods and vegetable foods groups, 
while sugar, coffee and cocoa advanced. In- 
dustrial materials advanced slightly owing to 
an advance in the miscellaneous group, al- 
though there was a small decrease in textiles; 
minerals and metals were unchanged. 


Germany 


WuHo.eEsaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 141.6 for July, an advance of 0.2 
per cent from June. Agricultural products 
advanced 0.4 per cent, colonial products de- 
clined 0.7 per cent, industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods advanced 0.1 
per cent and manufactured goods 0.3 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913-14 
—100, was 152.6 for July, an advance of 0.8 
per cent. Food advanced 1.3 per cent, heat 
and light 0.3 per cent, rent 0.1 per cent, 
clothing 0.1 per cent and sundries 0.3 per cent. 


Italy 


WHo esate Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913100, was 488.11 for July, a decline 
of one per cent from June. Both foods and 
industtial materials declined. All groups de- 
clined except construction materials which 
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were unchanged and animal foods, textiles 
and miscellaneous industrial materials which 
advanced. 


New Zealand 


WHuotresaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base, 
average annual aggregate expenditure, four 
chief centres 1909-1913=1,000, was 1,561 for 
June, showing an advance of 0.2 per cent for 
the month, owing to an increase in foodstuffs, 
etc., of vegetable origin. Textile manufactures 
were unchanged and the other groups de- 
clined slightly. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
for May, on the base July, 1914=1,000, was 
1,619, an advance of 0.5 per cent over Febru- 
ary. Food, clothing and miscellaneous com- 
modities advanced and rent and fuel and light 
were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1926—100 was 98.3 for July, an increase of 
0.7 per cent over June. Farm products ad- 
vanced 0.3 per cent and foods 2-per cent, with 
smaller increases in hides and leather pro- 
ducts, textile products, fuel and lighting and 
building materials. Slight declines were noted 
in metals and metal products, chemicals and 
drugs, housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous 
commodities. 
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The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918—100, was 150.8 for August, an advance 
of 0.1 per cent over July. Food products, 
fuels, metals, building materials and miscel- 
laneous commodities advanced, farm products 
and textile products declined and chemicals 
were unchanged. 


Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $13.2813 at 
September 1, an increase of 0.6 per cent over 
the previous month. The most marked in- 
creases’ were in provisions and livestock, al- 
though hides and leather, metals, oils, building 
materials and chemicals and drugs also ad- 
vanced. Textiles, breadstuffs, naval stores 
and miscellaneous products declined and coal 
and coke and fruits were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina——The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1913 _ 
=100, was 170.0 in June, a decline of 1.2 per 
cent from the December figure. Food de- 
clined 2.1 per cent, clothing 0.2: per cent, rent. 
1.6 per cent, fuel and light 3.3 per cent. house 
furnishing goods 1.7 per cent, while miscel- 
laneous commodities advanced 0.2 per cent. 


The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base July 1914=— 
100 was 161.1 for July, an advance of 0.1 per 
cent over June. Housing declined 0.6 per 
cent, clothing advanced 1.8 per cent, while 
food, fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Labour Banks in United States in 1927 


According to a report by the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University 
the total resources of labour banks on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, were $119,815,386. “This total 
shows an increase of nearly two and one-half 
million dollars compared to the resources of 
October 10, 1927, but a decrease of approxi- 
mately seven million compared to the year- 
end figures of 1926. During the year the 
control of four labour banks shifted to other 
interests. 


“Deposits in labour banks increased al- 
most three million dollars during-the last 
quarter but were, at the end of 1927, approx- 
imately five and one-half million below the 
December, 1926, total. 


“The outstanding event of the year in the 
labour banking movement was the change in 
*he policy of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers concerning their banking  enter- 
prises. The change was reflected both in the 
transfer of two banks from Brotherhood con- 
trol and in a reduction in the resources of 
several of the Brotherhood’s banks. 


“No banks were added to the labour group 
during 1927 but several larger banks, especially 
in New York City and vicinity, and a num- 
ber of smaller banks elsewhere showed marked 
increases in resources compared to 1926. The 
growth of these banks, coupled with the re- 
cessions and, in some cases, later increases 
m the resources of several other banks, in- 
dicates that 1927 was a year of stabilization 
in the labour banking movement.” 


An article entitled “Seven Years of Labour 
Banking” published in the American Federa- 
tionst, was noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
November, 1927, page 1205. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR 


Motor Truck Not a “Factory” 


HE driver of a motor truck belonging to 
an express company in Saskatchewan 
sustained an injury to his arm while in the 
course of his employment and engaged in 
loading a number of milk cans on a ‘truck. 
Action for compensation being brought by 
the employee under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation {Act iof Saskatchewain* ithe ‘trial 
judge allowed the, claimant compensation. 
The case turned exclusively on the meaning 
to be given to the word “place” in section 
3 of the Act, which is as follows:— 

“Factory” means a building, workshop or 
place where machinery driven by steam, water 
or other mechanical power is used, and includes 
mills where manufactures of wood, flour, meal, 
pulp or other substances are being carried on:.. 
laundries worked by steam, water or other 
mechanical power and docks, wharves, quays, 
warehouses and shipbuilding yards where goods 
or materials are stored, handled, transported or 
manufactured.” 

The trial judge held that the motor truck 
was a “factory,” as being a “place” where 
machinery .driven by motor power is used. 
In coming to this conclusion he relied strongly 
on the decision in “ Western Trust Company 
versus Duncan (1915), 21, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, 461,’ where compensation was granted 
to the dependent of an elevator operator who 





* Claims under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are dealt with by means of 
legal procedure. 


was killed while on duty, the view being taken 
that a place where mechanical power is used 
may be regarded as a “ factory.” 


The decision of the trial judge was reversed 
on appeal to the Saskatchewan Court of Aip- 
peal, which held that the construction placed 
upon the words “factory” and “place” by 
the trial judge was wrong. One of the judges 
of the Court of Appeal said: “On the face of 
it, it seems most extraordinary to ask the 
Court to stretch the meaning of the word 
“factory ” so far as to include an automobile. 
Nevertheless if the legislature had chosen to 
say that an, automobile, or at least a motor 
truck, was to be considered a factory, our 
plain duty would have been to carry out the 
legislature’s intent, however strange such 
language might sound....It would have 
been a very simple thing for the legislature 
to say plainly, if it so intended, that the Act 
should apply to motor vehicles, as it has done 
in the case of railways, for instance. But im 
the absence of any such express provision I 
have looked carefully into the authorities 
submitted to us in order to see whether any 
of them afforded a precedent from which the 
interpretation contended for could be drawn. 
As a result, I am convinced that nothing in 
any of the cases cited authorizes us to go to 
the length urged by the respondent.” 


—Readcr v. Moose Jaw Cartage Co. (Sas- 
katchewan) 1928, 3 D.L.R., 588. 
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NOTES. ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SLIGHT decline in industrial employ- 

ment in Canada was shown at the be- 
ginning of September, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 6,567 firms, each with a minimum 
of 15 employees, representing practically every 
industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business operations. 
These firms employed 1,001,395 persons, as 
compared with 1,004,286 in the preceding 
month. The employment index number (with 
January, 1920, as the base=100), stood at 
119.5 on September 1, as compared with 119.9 
on August 1, 1928, and with 109.7, 104.9, 96.6, 
93.1, 100.0, 98.7 and 88.7 on September 1, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, 
respectively. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a substantial 
increase in the volume of business transacted 
during the month of August, when compared 
with the business of the previous month or 
that of August, 1927. 

At the beginning of September the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 2.4 in comparison with unemploy- 
ment percentages of 2.5 at the beginning of 
August, and 3.7 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1927. The September percentage was 
based on reports received by the Department 
of Labour from 1,604 local trade unions with 
an aggregate membership of 181,022 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.15 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$11.08 for August, 1928; $10.87 for September, 
1927; $10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for 
September, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly higher at 
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149.7 for September, as compared with 149.1 
for August; 151.8 for September, 1927; 152.5. 
for September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 
1925; 153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for 
September, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 
161.7 for September, 1921; 245.5 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 205.0 for September, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in. 
September, 1928, was less than in the preced- 
ing month, but slightly greater than in Sep- 
tember, 1927. Ten disputes were in existence 
at some time during the month, involving 
1,414 workers, and resulting in a loss of 10;457 
working days. Corresponding figures for Aug- 
ust, 1928, were 17 disputes, 5,746 workers, and 
37,634 working days and for September, 1927, 
13 disputes, 2,016 workers, and 9,231 working 
days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes ports of Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigatiom 
Act, 1907 in connection with two 


disputes, one involving the 
street railway employees in Port Arthur and 
Fort William, and the other involving the 
same class of employees in Quebec. The 
latter report is given in its original form 
in the French language together with a ver- 
sion in English. One new application for a 
Board was received during the month. A 
Board was established in connection with 
another dispute, and a settlement was reached 
through the mediation of the Department 
in a dispute in which the employees had 
applied for a Board. A full account of recent 
proceedings under the act appears on page 1049. 
This issue also contains a summary of pro- 
ceedings under the Act since its commence- 
ment, and also during the past fiscal year. 


By Order in Council P.C. 
Interprovincial 1806, approved on October 
Old Age Pension 3, 1928, the members of the 
Board appointed Interprovincial Board in 

connection with Old Age 
Pensions were appointed. The Regulations 
pursuant to the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
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vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156) 
were published in the Lasour Gazerrs, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, page 138. Number 32 of these 
regulations authorized the establishment of 
an Interprovincial Board “with powers to 
interpret and recommend alterations in the 
Regulations, such Board to be appointed by 
the Governor in Council.” Accordingly, cer- 
tain provinces with which agreements had 
been made under the provisions of the Act 
having requested that the Board be appointed, 
the Minister of Labour recommended that 
the Board members should be appointed as 
follows:— 
J. D. O'Neill, departmental solicitor, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 
E. S. H. Winn, K.C., chairman of the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Vancouver, B.C. 


F. J. Reynolds, Saskatchewan Commissioner 
of Old Age Pensions, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 

Major C. K. Newcombe, chairman of the 
Manitoba Old Age Pensions Board, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The Minister’s recommendation was con- 
curred in by the Privy Council. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission of the 
Province of Quebec, it is 
announced, intends to es- 
tablish a branch office at 
Montreal for hearing cases in the western 
section of the province, where most of its in- 
dustries are situated. Mr. Robert Taschereau, 
K.C., chairman of the Commission, in a 
recent statement in the press, called atten- 
tion to the necessity for the prompt notifi- 
cation of industrial accidents when they occur. 
On receipt of a report from the employer the 
Commission immediately sends forms to be 
filled by the injured workman and by his 
doctor. In many cases, it is found, the work- 
man and the doctor neglect to make a re- 
turn. “Victims of industrial accidents and 
their dependants may rest assured that it is 
the Commission’s chief concern to protect 
their interests, and particularly to see that 
full compensation is paid without delay in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
The Commission however is unable to dis- 
charge this duty effectively unless particulars 
are suppled by the workman or his repre- 
sentatives.” 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
in Quebec 


An outline of the case 
Building Trades Council of 
the Catholic Unions versus 
Bilodeau Limited, is given 
among the Legal Decisions 
affecting Labour on another 
page of this issue. In his judgment, Mr. 
Justice Belleau, of the Superior Court, among 
other findings, declared that an industrial 
agreement stipulating that the employer 
should employ a certain class of labour, is 
valid in law and does not involve any con- 
flict with the principle of the “freedom of 
labour.” The Revue du Droit (Quebec), May, 
1928, contained an article on the various 
points in this case, contributed by Mr. Paul 
Fontaine. The writer asks the question: 
“Ts the condition (that is, in an agreement), 
calling for a preference of workers of a cer- 
tain category, contrary to the freedom of 
labour?” 'The answer to the question is as 
follows :— 


“Freedom of 
labour” in 
industrial 
contracts 


“Using the notes of our learned counsel, 
Mr. Leon Mercier-Gouin of Montreal, pro- 
fessor of industrial legislation at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, we will give the reasons, 
in our opinion decisive, which makes such 
a clause entirely legal. A judgment of the 
Court of Appeal of France sets forth these 
reasons as follows: ‘It is no more forbidden 
to any union of employers to enter an agree- 
ment with a labour union providing that only 
the latter union should provide the labour 
required for a particular piece of work, than 
it is forbidden one or more merchants to take 
a particular dealer as their exclusive agent, 
or than it is forbidden to an employer to 
choose his staff whether among organized or 
unorganized workers, such freedom being the 
corollary to the workman’s right to hire him- 
self where he desires. The right of one party 
is limited by the right of the other, and to 
hmit the rights of a union to the merely 
theoretical study of the interests of the 
members would restrict the development con- 
templated by the legislature.’ ” 


The Honourable Peter 
Unemployment Heenan, Minister of Labour 
insurance of Canada, issued a state- 
system for ment to the press on Octo- 
Canada ber 9, with regard to the 


question of the establish- 
ment of an unemployment insurance system 
for Canada. He pointed out that this had 
already been the subject of an investigation 
by the Parliament of Canada, and that at the 
last session it was submitted to the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the House of Com- 
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mons. This committee received evidence 
from a large number of witnesses and after- 
wards made a report to Parliament, express- 
ing the opinion that responsibility for such 
legislation rested on the Provincial authori- 
ties, and recommending that the matter be re- 
ferred to the various provinces to ascertain 
whether, and to what extent, they would be 
prepared to adopt legislation of this character. 


In compliance with the report of the com- 
mittee, the Minister of Labour communicated 
with the various provinces and received re- 
plies from the majority of the provincial gov- 
ernments. Mr. Heenan intimated that these 
replies would be submitted to Parliament at 
the next session. 


The report of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Iudustrial and International Rela- 
tions, on the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1928, page 586. 


The Hon. G. Howard Fer- 
guson, premier of Ontario, 
in the course of an address 
at Toronto on October 12, 
intimated that legislation 
would be introduced at the 
next session of the legislature to provide for 
participation by the province in the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act. 

“Next year,’ Mr. Ferguson said, “there 
will be placed on the statutes beneficial legis- 
lation which is going to cost the Government 
a great deal of money. This decision has 
been entered into, not recklessly, but after a 
careful survey, to get the very best condi- 
tions for our aged and needy people. The 
province must keep abreast of the most ad- 
vanced conditions in the world.” 


Old Age 
Pensions bill 

to be introduced 
in Ontario 


The Hon. W. A. Mackenzie 
has been appointed as Min- 
ister of Labour for British 
Columbia. The duties of 
the Department. include the 
administration of the Fac- 
tories Act, the Hours of Work Act, the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, the Minimum Wage 
Act for Women, and the Provincial Employ- 
ment Service. The tenth annual report of the 
Department, containing valuable statistics of 
labour and industry in the province, was re- 
viewed in the last issue of the Labour 
GAZETTE. 


Minister 

of Labour 
in British 
Columbia * 
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The report of the proceed- 
ings at the recent conven- 
tion of the Trades Union 
Congress, appearing on an- 
other page of this issue, re- 
cords the acceptance by the 
representatives of organized labour in Great 
Britain of the principle of a joint National 
Industrial Council. The establishment of such 
a council, to be composed of an equal number 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
was among the recommendations contained in 
the interim report of the joint conference on 
Industrial Re-organization and Industrial Re- 
lations, sometimes known as the “Mond” con- 
ference from the name of its chief promoter, 
Sir Alfred Mond, now Lord Melchett. 

The constitution and functions of the pro- 
posed Council were outlined in the synopsis 
of the Interim Report which appeared in the 
Lasour GAzeTTE, August, 1928, page 846. The 
two parties in this undertaking are the Trades 
Union Congress, on the side of the workers, 
and on the other side, the two organized 
bodies of employers, namely the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organization, 
and ‘the Federation of British Industries. The 
reply of the employers’ organizations on the 
question of participation in the proposed 
Council was expected late in October, when 
it was hoped that the employers also would 
accept the principle of a joint council, though 
possibly with some suggested changes in re- 
gard to certain details. 

The three main functions of the Council, as 
suggested by the Interim Report already 


National 
Industrial 
Council for 
Great Britain 


_mentioned, would be as follows:— 


1. To hold regular meetings once a quarter 
for general consultation on the widest ques- 


’ tions concerning industry and industrial pro- 


gress. 
2. To establish a standing joint committee 
for the appointment of joint conciliation 
boards. 
3. To establish and direct machinery for 
continuous investigation into industrial prob- 
iems. 


An analysis of the facts 


Labour views connected with the alleged 


on alleged misuse of labour injunctions 
misuse of in the United States is 
injunctions given in Facts for Workers, 


a monthly review published 
by the Labour Bureau, Incorporated (New 
York). The complaint of labour concerning 
the prevailing practice is stated to be three- 
fold, objection being taken to the manner in 
which injunctions are issued, the nature of 
the acts enjoined, and the method of enforc- 
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ing injunction orders. The usual manner of 
issuing injunctions is described as follows:— 

“The employer presents to the court an 
ex parte affidavit, alleging the commission of 
certain acts which are unlawful an any event, 
such as the use of violence, or of other acts 
which, in the employer’s judgment, constitute 
irreparable injury to himself or his property. 
The court, without holding a trial to ascertain 
whether these allegations are true, can, and 
often does, issue a temporary restraining 
order forbidding not only the unlawful prac- 
tices alleged, but also forbidding many other 
practices ordinarily lawful, and essential to 
the conduct of the strike. A trial is held 
before the restraining order is made _ per- 
manent....If, as a result of the subsequent 
trial the order is not made permanent, or if 
appeal to higher courts should vacate the 
order, the damage to the interests of the 
strikers has been done and is irreparable, and 
any who may have disobeyed the order and 
have been punished have no redress.” 

In regard to the nature of the acts usually 
enjoined, labour admits that it has no right 
to practise violence, but contends that there 
is no justification for the interposition of 
courts of equity to keep the peace or to 
punish criminal acts. The courts, it is claimed, 
have in many cases strained the meaning of 
“intimidation,” and included lawful union ac- 
tivities under the definition of unlawful 
picketing. The writer suggests the following 
measures as likely to prevent injunctions in 
the future from interfering with the essential 
rights of labour organizations and collective 
bargaining :— 

(1) Regulation of the process by which 
courts May issue injunctions in industrial dis- 
putes—as, for instance, the requirement of a 
hearing, with an opportunity for the defen- 
dant to present evidence, before a prelimin- 
ary restraining order may be issued; 


(2) Regulation of the process by which 
guilt of constructive contempt may be deter- 
mined and punishment meted out—as, for in- 
stance, the requirement of a trial by jury in 
such cases, and the limitation of sentences; 

(3) A declaration of public policy in favour 
of collective bargaining and the enumeration 
and definition, under that declaration, of the 
substantive rights of labour to perform legiti- 
mate acts necessary to further its interest. 
Such a guarantee of the rights of labour 
would have to be weighed by the courts 
against rights asserted for the employer, and 
against the “right of contract”. It would 
permit emphasis upon the fact that, in most, 
if not all cases, strikes are carried on, not as 
conspiracies to injure the employer, but as a 
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part of the process of collective bargaining 
to protect the interest of labour; 

(4) In furtherance of public policy, an ef- 
fective exemption for organized labour from 
the anti-trust laws. 


“History of Vocational 


History of Education in Canada” has 
technical been issued as a bulletin 
education by the Technical Education 


Branch of the Department 
of Labour. As early as 
1867, the commissioner of agriculture for On- 
tario showed the need for vocational educa- 
tion in Canada by stating in his report that 
“something more is required to give our 
education a more decidedly practical charac- 
ter, especially in reference to the agricultural 
and mechanical classes of the community, 
which compose the great bulk of our popula- 
tion, and constitute the principal means of 
our wealth and prosperity.” The council of 
Arts and Manufacturers, incorporated in 
Quebec in 1872, initiated the first system of 
evening schools in the province; while in 
1886 the first mining schools in Nova Scotia 
were established. In 1907 the legislature of 
Nova Scotia passed the Technical Education 
Act, which provided for centralized control of 
all technical or vocational education in the 
province. This was the first provincial pro- 
gram of vocational education of less than 
college grade in Canada. The appointment 
by the Dominion Government of the Royal 
‘Jommission on Industrial Training and Tech- 
nical Education in 1910 coincided with or 
possibly resulted from an active interest in 
vocational education throughout the whole 
Dominion, and marked the beginning of the 
present development. This commission made 
its report in 1913 but, owing to the war, it 
was not until 1919 that its recommendations 
were given effect by the passing of the Tech- 
nical Education Act. Under the provisions of 
this Act the Dominion Government assists in 
the promotion and development of vocational 
education of less than college grade by sharing 
equally with each provincial government ap- 
proved expenditures on all branches of -voca- 
tional education except agriculture. The Act 
provides for the expenditure of $10,000,000 
during the ten-year period ending March 31, 
1929. 


in Canada 


An agreement has been 
Cheap passage concluded between the 
rates for Canadian and British Gov- 
families ernments whereby the 
of British wives and children of 
setilers British settlers now in 

Canada, not engaged in 


agriculture, may secure passage to Canada at 
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a rate of £3 15s. ($18.25) for adults and fres 
passage for children under 17. The balance 
of the ocean fare will be borne by the two 
Governments and the shipping companics 
concerned. This is an extension of the pro- 
gram of passage assistance to Britishers, which 
formerly was applicable only to those whe 
settled upon the land. 

Applicants for the benefits of this agree- 
ment must establish that they arrived in 
Canada prior to June 6, 1928, are satisfactorily 
settled in the Dominion and have reasonable 
prospects of being able to support their fam- 
ilies after arrival. 

This agreement is the outcome of the 
recommendation of tthe Select Standing Com- 
mittee of the Dominion Parliament appointed 
last session to inquire into ammigration and 
colonization, which recommended to Parlia- 
ment as follows: “That measures be taken 
to extend the assisted passage privileges to 
the families of immigrants from Great Britain 
who are now in Canada and who have so far 
established themselves as to have a reason- 
able prospect of being able to support their 
families in this country. 


New colonization schemes 


Canadian for placing British settlers 
Pacific on farm lands in Canada 
Railway have been undertaken by 
colonization the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
schemes way Company through its 

Department of Coloniza- 
tion. The Overseas Settlement Committee 
of the British Government is  co-oper- 
ating in the arrangements. The details 
of these schemes were negotiated during 
the visit to Canada of Lord Lovat, 
Under-Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs and chairman of the Overseas 


Settlement Committee, to which reference was 
made in the last issue of the Lasour GaAzErTE. 
One undertaking provides for the building 
of one hundred cottages by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for the use of Brit- 
ish families. The immigrants will be selected 
and brought to Canada by the Department of 
Colonization and Development, placed in 
farm work and established in the cottages. 
After gaining the necessary experience they 
will be assisted to settle on their own farms. 
The cottages thus vacated will be then avail- 
able for further groups of British colonists. 
Another agreement with the Overseas Set- 
tlement Committee involves the recruitment, 
reception, placement on farms, and subse- 
quent supervision of one thousand British 
families during the next five years. This par- 
ticular scheme will be carried on as an ex- 
tension of the work which has already been 


done by the Canada Colonization Association, 
a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Depart- 
ment of Colonization and Development, 
through which organization a considerable 
number of British families have been already 
placed. 

The new efforts to promote British settle- 
ment in Canada are in pursuance of the policy 
followed by this company during the past 
eighteen years. In 1910 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company adopted a scheme of ready- 
made farms, by which over 400 farms were 
laid out, houses and barns erected, property 
fenced, wells dug, a portion of the land brok- 
en, disced, harrowed, and seeded to crop be- 
fore the arrival of the settlers. In 1925, 
through the financial assistance rendered by 
the company, the establishment of the Clan 
Donald Colony in Alberta was made possible, 
and one hundred farms were prepared ready 
for occupancy on the arrival of the selected 
families. This year the company is provid- 
ing $40,000 for the improvement of twenty 
additional farms as an extension of this 
scheme. Under yet another agreement with 
the Overseas Settlement Committee, the com- 
pany is preparing one hundred farms, the 
latter providing the land and $1,200 to be ex- 
pended on each farm, while the Overseas Set- 
tlement Committee provides $800. 


The Statistical 
published by the 


Bulletin, 


Changes in Metro- 


earning politan Life Insurance Com- 
capacity of pany, in the issue for Aug- 
American ust, 1928, has a study of 
population recent changes in the age 


distribution and _ relative 
earning capacity of the population of the 
United States. These changes are brought 
about by the steadily declining birth rate 
and by the recent cutting down of immigra- 
tion, these factors having resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of young people, and 
in a corresponding increase in that of those 
of more advanced ages. The male popula- 
tion of the United States is divided, for the 
purposes of the survey, into four broad age 
groups, namely 0 to 19 years, 20 to 44 years, 
45 to 64 years, and 65 years and over. The 
age group 0 to 19, comprising children and 
adolescents, has steadily diminished from 49.5 
of the total male population in 1870, to 40.3 
per cent in 1920. At the other extreme, the 
“ superannuated” group, composed of persons 
65 years old and over, has steadily increased 
from 2.9 per cent in 1870 to 4.5 per cent in 
1920. The Bulletin points out that the de- 
pressing effect of the increased contingent of 
the superannuated is more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in the proportion of 
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the population within the economically pro- 
ductive age-group of 20-64 years. “Since the 
average man above the unskilled labouring 
class increases in earning capacity until well 
past his fortieth year, a shifting of the centre 
of the population to a higher age has the 
effect of increasing the relative earning 
capacity of the nation.” An “index of earn- 
ing capacity ” is given for various years since 
1870, based on the earnings per head of the 
male population, expressed as a percentage 
of the earnings of males at the age of their 
maximum earning capacity, as follows: 1870, 
43 per cent; 1880, 44 per cent; 1890, 45 per 
cent; 1900, 47 per cent; 1910, 49 per cent; 
1920, 50 per cent. 


Some account of the form of 
labour organization in the 
Commonwealth of Austra- 
la will be of interest in 
connection with the recent 
strike of dock workers which is mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue in the article entitled 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and 
other Countries.” The Official Year Book of 
the Commonwealth for 1927 gives the trade 
union membership in 1926 as 851,478. In the 
same year there were 372 distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Aus- 
tralia, having 1,960 state branches and sub- 
branches. The group with the largest mem- 
bership was Railway and Transport services, 
with 114,899 members. The Engineering and 
Metal Work group had 79,201 members; Food, 
Drink and Tobacco, 67,255; Pastoral and 
Agricultural, 54,173; Building, 53,881. The 
Shipping group had 40,594 members. Out of 
the 372 separate associations and groups of 
associations in Australia, 111 are organized on 
an interstate basis. The members of these 111 
unions amounts to & per cent of the total 
membership of all unions. In each of the 
capital cities, and in a number of industrial 
centres elsewhere, delegate organizations con- 
sisting of representatives from a group of 
trade unions have been established. Their 
revenue is raised by means of a per capita tax 
on the members of each affiliated union. In 
most of the towns where such central organi- 
zations exist, the majority of the local unions 
are affiliated with the central organization, 
which is usually known as the Labour or 
Trades Hall Council, or the Labour Feder- 
ation. In Western Australia a unified system 
of organization extends over the industrial 
centres throughout ithe State. In this State 
there is a provincial branch of the Australian 
Labour Party, having a central council and 
executive, and metropolitan and branch dis- 


Labour 
organization 
in Australia 
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trict councils, to which the local bodies are 
affiliated. The central council, on which all 
district councils are represented, meets period- 
ically. In the other five states, however, the 
organization is not so close, and, while pro- 
vision usually exists in the rules of the central 
council at the capital city of each State for 
the organization of district councils or for the 
representation of the central council of the 
local councils in the small industrial centres 
of the State, the councils in each State, are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 


Mr. Roger W. Babson, of 
the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization of Boston, in a 
recent weekly statement on 
the industrial situation dis- 
cussed the effect of more 
efficient methods of production on employ- 
ment. His conclusions confirm the opinion of 
Mr. M. W. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and of 
Professor P. H. Douglas, of the University of 
Chicago, quoted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1928, page 818; July, 1928, page 682. 
Mr. Babson says:— 


Effect of the 
mechanization 
of industry 

on employment 


“Opportunities for the young man of char- 
acter and ability were never greater than they 
are now. While it is true that greater produc- 
tion is being obtained from a smaller num- 
ber of men than 15 years ago, nevertheless 
there are more opportunities for good men 
than ever before. There are two reasons for 
this. First, high wages and increased purchas- 
ing power plus new discoveries and inventions 
are encouraging the development of new in- 
dustries, such as aviation, radio, television, 
rayon, etc. Second, the old type of family- 
owned, one-man controlled business is giving 
away to large corporations, owned by large 
numbers of widely scattered stockholders. Such 
companies are entirely impersonal. Jobs are no 
longer handed out on the basis of relationship, 
favouritism, pull, etc. The young man whose 
inheritance has been one of toil and poverty, 
but who has brains, energy and character is 
ihe one who is succeeding today. In this age 
of intense competition, business can no longer 
tolerate incompetence or even just ordinary 
performance. This opens the way for young 
men and women with character and vision, 
no matter whence they come. This applies in 
all fields; manufacturing, banking or mer- 
chandising. Look at the great banking houses 
of New York today. Only two or three are 
being run by the sons of the men who founded 
them. The great majority are controlled by 
former clerks who were employees of the 
founders.” 
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Existing plans for unem- 
ployment insurance in the 
United States are described 
in the September number of 
the American Federationist, 
the monthly review published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. Miss Mary B. 
Gilson, the writer, points out that trade union 
out-of-work benefits were the first form of 
compensation for unemployment in the United 
States as in many other countries. Apart from 
these benefits, there are two main types of 
unemployment insurance, first, schemes estab- 
lished by agreement between a union and the 
employer; and second, those established by in- 
dividual companies. The first type exists in 
trades having a large amount of seasonal work. 
Joint agreement plans are now in effect in the 
men’s clothing industry at Chicago, the ladies’ 
garment industry at Cleveland, and the cloth 
hat and cap industry at many centres. Small 
groups of weavers in the lace industry are 
covered by insurance, and the men’s clothing 
industry at Rochester and New York city will 
soon have agreements in operation. The num- 
ber of workers covered by joint plans is about 
27,000. In another year about 8,000 workers 
in the men’s clothing industry in Rochester 
will be included in active working plans, and 
about 30,000 workers in the same industry will 
be covered in New York. , 

It is estimated that about 8,000 workers are 
now under unemployment insurance plans of 
the second type, where the benefits are pro- 
vided by individual companies. Nine com- 
panies now provide such plans, the first in the 
field being the Columbia Conserve Company 
of Indianapolis in 1917, followed by the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company in 1920. 

As to the results of these schemes, Miss 
Gilson finds it immpossible to measure their 
effect in regularizing employment. However, 
employers have been led to seek out every 
possible means for preventing unemployment, 
some employers testifying that “it was only 
after their compensation plans were installed 
that there was any vital interest taken by the 
sales organization in providing a steady market 
for plant output.” It is pointed out that only 
a negligible proportion of all the workers in 
the country are covered by unemployment 
compensation. 


Unemployment 
insurance in 
United States 


In the August issue of the 


Unemployment Lasour GazeETTs, page 819, 
insurance in reference was made to the 
men’s clothing adoption of agreements 
industry in providing for unemploy- 
New York ment insurance schemes in 


the clothing industry in 
Chicago and Rochester.. Since the ratifica- 


tion of these arrangements, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers Exchange have 
concluded an agreement by which the benefits 
of unemployment insurance are extended to 
the New York clothing market. 


The main provisions of the scheme are 
outlined in the September issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, published by the 
United States Department of Labour. They 
differ from those governing the Chicago 
and Rochester agreements, in that the em- 
ployees are not required to contribute to the 
unemployment insurance fund. The fund is 
maintained by a weekly contribution by the 
employers amounting to 14 per cent of the 
total labour cost of all clothing manufactured 
for them, whether in their own inside shops 
or in contract shops making up work for 
them. By labour cost is meant the total 
weekly payroll in both inside and contract 
shops. The payments by the employers be- 
gan on September 1, 1928. The fund is under 
the management of a board of trustees con- 
sisting of a chairman and an equal number 
of representatives of the employers and the 
union. The impartial chairman of the cloth- 
ing industry in New York will serve as chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The number 
of trustees may be changed from time to 
time by joint action of the Manufacturers’ 
Exchange and the union, but there may not 
at any time be less than three or more than 
seven trustees. No benefits will be paid dur- 
ing the first year, but the money collected 
during that period will be used to establish 
a reserve from which unemployment benefits 
will be paid after September 1, 1929. 


A pamphlet was recently 


Objects of published in London, setting 
the Labour forth the program of the 
Party of Labour Party of Great 


Britain, drafted in accord- 
ance with instructions given 
to the Executive by the Conference held at 
Blackpool last year. The general aims of the 
party are stated as follows: 


Great Britain 


(i) To secure to every member of the com- 
munity the standards of life and employment 
which are necessary to a healthy, independent 
and self-respecting existence; 


(ii) To convert industry, step by step, and 
with due regard to the special needs and vary- 
ing circumstances of different occupations, from 
a sordid struggle for private gain into a co- 
operative undertaking, carried on for the ser- 
vice of the communuity and amenable to its 
control ; 
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(111) To extend rapidly and widely those 
forms of social provision—education, public 
health, housing, pensions, the care of the sick, 
and maintenance during unemployment—in 
the absence of which the individual is the 
sport of economic chance and the slave of his 
environment; 

(iv) To adjust taxation in such a way as 
to secure that due provision is made for the 
maintenance and improvement of the material 
apparatus of industry, and that surpluses 
created by social effort shall be applied by 
society for the good of all; 

(v) To establish peace, freedom and justice 
by removing from among the nations the root 
causes of international disputes, by concilia- 
tion and all-in arbitration, by renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, by dis- 
armament, by political and economic coopera- 
tion through the League of Nations, and by 
mutual agreement with states which are not 
members of the League. 


Recent events in Norway 


Compulsory and in Finland in the field 
arbitration of compulsory arbitration 
and collective and collective agreements 
agreements respectively are noted in 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly publication of the In- 
ternational Labour Office at Geneva. 

In Norway the system of compulsory arbi- 
tration established by legislation last year 
has been seriously challenged as the result 
of what appears to be an unofficial trade 
union revolt against an award of the Court 
of Arbitration providing for a reduction in 
the wage rates for builders. For two months 
the building operatives, led by  specially- 
formed “committee of action”, abstained 
from work, while a number of printers who 
had been subjected to a similar award joined 
in the strike. Government intervention, by 
the withholding of unemployment benefit and 
in other ways, had little effect. The dispute 
was eventually settled by a compromise sug- 
gested by the President of the Permanent In- 
dustrial Court; but it seems to have thrown 
once more into the melting pot the whole 
question of compulsory arbitration, which has 
been a subject of sharp controversy in Nor- 
way during recent years, and to which the 
labour movement has been opposed both in 

“and out of Parliament. 

The dockers’ strike in Finland, it is stated, 
presents some equally interesting aspects. In 
substance, if not in form, the dispute has 
arisen out of an effort by the dock workers 
to obtain the regulation of their conditions 
of employment by a collective agreement. 


Hitherto, it is explained, employers in Fin- 
land have resisted such attempts, on the dual 
ground that the trade unions are not strong 
enough to enforce collective agreements and 
that admirable provision exists in Finnish 
legislation for individual contracts of service. 
The issue between collective agreements and 
individual contracts is not a new one; it has 
been the occasion of many past struggles 
in various countries, and the result of the 
conflict now proceeding in Finland will there- 
fore be watched with interest abroad. The 
dispute has also assumed unusual importance 
owing to the adoption of sympathetic action 
by transport workers in the Scandinavian 
countries. The final results of this experi- 
ment in active international solidarity remain 
to be seen. 


In a recent issue of Jndus- 


Scientific trial and Labour Informa- 
management toon, the International 
of industry Labour Office reproduces 


the declarations of opinion 
or policy of different countries interested in 
the scientific organization of production and 
distribution, otherwise referred to as “ration- 
alization of industry ”. 

In France the Government has taken pre- 
liminary steps with a view to a thorough 
study of the question by the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Superior Labour Council, a body 
which, having regard to the representative 
character of its.composition, may be con- 
sidered exceptionally qualified to deal with a 
matter touching so directly all the parties con- 
cerned in industry. Questionnaires designed 
to obtain the necessary data for the con- 
sideration of the subject and at the same time 
define its scope have been issued to trade 
organizations and. factory inspectors. It is 
not without interest to note that one of the 
first replies received—that of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nantes—is confined to a gen- 
eral pronouncement in favour of the principle 
of rationalization, accompanied by a plain 
declaration against any interference by Govern- 
ment with the liberty of producers to work out 
for themselves the methods of its application. 

So far as the workers are concerned, their 
opinions have again received expression 
through the recent Congress of the Labour 
and Socialist International. The Congress, in 
effect, reaffirmed the attitude already taken 
by the kindred organization—the Internation- 
al Federation of Trade Unions—which may 
be briefly described as one of qualified sup- 
port for measures of rationalization. It is 
recognized that such measures are inevitable, 
and indeed desirable, but it is claimed that 
organized labour should have a voice in de- 
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termining how those measures shall be carried 
out, in view not only of the shrinkage of em- 
ployment which may be their initial result 
but of the effects on wages, hours and other 
conditions of work which they may ulti- 
mately produce. This claim, it will be re- 
called, was virtually admitted by the Inter- 
national Economic Conference of last year in 
a series of resolutions which, it may be noted, 
have recently received the endorsement of a 
joint conference of trade union leaders and 
representative employers in Great Britain. 





The September issue of the Canadian 
Unionist contains the call for the second an- 
nual convention of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, which is to open its sessions on 
Monday, the Fifth of November, the place 
of meeting being the Prince George Hotel, 
Toronto. 


In the September-October issue of the 
Accident Prevention Magazine, published by 
the Portland Cement Association, reference 
is made to the unveiling of the safety trophies 
at the Hull and Belleville plants of the Can- 
ada Cement Company, Limited. The Lasour 
Gazertr, March, 1928, page 273, noted the 
winning of the trophies by these two Cana- 
dian mills. 








Professor Horace Taylor, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Columbia College, in 
an address delivered before the New York 


Women’s Trade Union League on Septem- 


ber 29 estimated the number of unemployed 
in the United States at about four million 
persons. He referred to the recent technical 


changes in industrial methods as one of the 
principal causes of unemployment. The im- 
migration restrictions of recent years has done 
little, he considered, to ease these conditions. 





The Union of Federal Office Cleaners of 
Ottawa, local 67, recently brought to the no- 
tice of the Minister of Labour the conditions 
of labour of the women engaged in charring 
work for the Dominion Government. It was 
pointed out that these women who do their 
work in the early morning hours receive only 
$1.23 per day, pay being stopped in cases of 
absence through sickness, and no holiday or 
superannuation privileges existing as in other 
branches of the Federal Civil Service. Mr. 
Heenan undertook to call a conference on 
this subject with the Minister of Public 
Works at an early date. The women’s repre- 
sentatives will request payment to the office 
cleaners on a basis enjoyed by the permanent 
emplovees of the government including the 
privilege of sick and holiday leave with pay, 
and a flat increase of $200 per annum. It will 
also be urged that a lady supervisor be ap- 
pointed to look after the 850 women em- 
ployed at Ottawa in charring work for the 
government. 





The Provincial Board of the British Colum- 
bia Women’s Institutes is assisting in a survey 
of the conditions of living in the rural districts 
in the province, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether a higher standard could be estab- 
lished by means of labour saving devices, cot- 
tage industries, co-operative marketing, etc. 


Industrial Accidents in September 


During the month of September a total of 
6,094 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act. Thirty of 
these were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries 507 were reported, including 23 fatal 
eases; and 431 accidents in Crown industry, 
5 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month, making in all 7,032 industrial ac- 
cidents, of which 58 were fatal. Included 
among these fatalities were fifteen employees 
on the lake steamer Manasoo which foundered 
in Georgian Bay on September 15. Mr. R. 
B. Morley, general manager, Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, states that, of 
the thousands of accidents reported each 
month to the Compensation Board, about 
one-tenth show infection in the early stages. 
This, it is claimed, is largely due to failure 


of men to report slight injuries. Some men 
seem to have a chronic objection to reporting 
minor cuts and scratches and too often such 
slight wounds have serious results because in- 
fection develops. The awards made by the 
Board in September totalled $532,921.20 which 
included $84,965.05 for medical aid. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia states that six fatalities were re- 
ported under the act during September. The 
Alberta Board was notified of four fatal acci- 
dents which occurred during the same period. 

The Manitoba Wlorkmen’s Compensation 
Board received reports of 1,153 industrial ac- 
eidents during September, including seven 
fatalities. One of the fatalities, however, was 
found not to have occurred in the course of 
the victim’s employment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


fi Bs ‘employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Farm harvesting operations in the Province 
of Nova Scotia were almost completed and 
the results seemed to be rather satisfactory. 
The fishing industry in this Province reported 
rather good catches. Building and construc- 
tion continued active, particularly in Halifax, 
as work was being rushed owing to the ad- 
vancing season. Manufacturing industries 
appeared to be operating normally. The coal 
mines continued to be rather busy, with 
fairly good production reported. Transporta- 
tion was very heavy, while the trades re- 
mained good. The demand for domestic 
workers continued to be satisfactory, and 
several placements of such workers were be- 
ing made. 

The fishing catches in the Province of New 
Brunswick were reported as fairly satisfactory. 
Conditions in the logging industry through- 
out this Province were rather quiet, although 
some vacancies for workers were being noti- 
fied. Manufacturing in general appeared to 
be operating normally, with the pulp and 
paper group being very active. A fair volume 
of construction work was proceeding. The 
trade and transportation groups both ap- 
peared to be showing a fair volume of 
activity. 

In Quebec, employment offices reported a 
falling off in the demand for farm workers. 
Vacancies for bush workers showed a very 
heavy increase and a scarcity of suitable 
applicants was reported by the Montreal em- 
ployment office. The demand for miners 
showed a decrease by comparison with the 
preceding month. Montreal reported the 
printing and metal trades and textiles and 
tobacco factories as quite active, while the 
boot and shoe industry was somewhat quiet. 
Manufacturing in Quebec City continued to 
be very good, although the boot and shoe 
factories operated below capacity. Pulp and 
paper manufacturing was reported as con- 
siderably improved, with orders for workers 
being received. Throughout Quebec the 
building and construction groups remained 
very active. The transportation group showed 
considerable activity. The demand for women 
domestic workers continued to exceed the 
supply of suitable applicants. 


The demand for farm workers registered 
at the Ontario employment offices showed a 
decided falling off, due to the progress which 
had been made with operations in the agri- 
cultural industry. Manufacturing remained 
very steady, and although there were a few 
demands for additional workers, most fac- 
tories appeared to be well supplied with help. 
The building and construction industry was 
very busy, and few building tradesmen 
throughout the Province of Ontario were un- 
employed. Throughout the northern section 
of the Province, there was a heavy demand 
for logging and bush workers, with the supply 
inadequate in some districts. The mines in 
the same section of the Province continued 
operating on a normal basis, although there 
were very few vacancies for additional 
workers being reported. The demands for 
women domestic workers were quite numer- 
ous, with the usual scarcity ot experienced 
cooks-general being noted. 

With the threshing practically finished in 
the Province of Manitoba, the demand for 
farm workers showed a very marked decrease: 
the orders being received at the employment 
offices were in many cases for farm hands 
for regular fall work; no considerable diffi- 
culty was being experienced in securing a 
sufficient number of workers to fill the vacan- 
cies reported from the agricultural industry. 
While work on highway construction showed 
some activity, railway maintenance work was 
closing down. Building construction, particu- 
larly in the City of Winnipeg, showed very 
considerable activity. Manufacturers reported 
that they were normally busy. The trade 
group stated that fall business was fairly 
satisfactory. The demand for women domes- 
tic workers, while falling off to some extent, 
still remained fairly brisk. 


There continued to be a fair demand for 
threshers in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
with no scarcity of applicants being reported; 
threshing, however, was rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The demand for farm workers for 
regular fall employment was not yet very 
pronounced. A fair volume of construction 
work was proceeding throughout the Prov- 
ince. From Estevan a small shortage of coal 
miners was reported. Prince Albert reported 
some demand for logging workers, with an 
insufficient number of suitable applicants 
available. The demand for women domestic 
workers was on the decrease, although still 
fairly substantial. The general employment 
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conditions throughout this Province appeared 


to be quite favourable. 


The demand for farm workers, chiefly for 
threshing operations, reported by the em- 
ployment offices in Alberta continued to be 


any consequence. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


fairly good, with no shortage of workers of 
Building and construction, 
particularly in the larger centres of the Prov- 
ince, continued to be very busy, with Calgary 
reporting a shortage of labour for this class 
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_ *Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere in 
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of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded and 


bank debits. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. 


Manufacturing 


includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
(1)Excluding lines east of 


slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
(?) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 


Quebec. 


(2)Including lines east of Quebec. 


ttPreliminary. 
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of work. Drumheller reported that coal ship- 
ments were on the increase, and that men 
were being added to crews daily, while Leth- 
bridge reported that applicants for coal min- 
ing would not be sufficiently plentiful till 
harvesting operations had decreased. The 
demand for women domestic workers was on 
the decrease, although a fair number of place- 
ments were still being made. Employment 
conditions generally throughout this Province 
were seasonally good. 

In British Columbia the demand for logging 
workers was on the increase, with some local 
shortages of suitable workers reported. While 
employment in the mining industry showed 
only minor fluctuations, the various mines 
continued to operate normally. The building 
and construction group throughout the Prov- 
ince showed a favourable volume of activity, 
and some centres reported that all local 
building mechanics were employed. Manu- 
facturing industries showed normal activity. 
The demands for women domestic workers 
were rather numerous and Vancouver reports 
that few applicants for this work are register- 
ing at that office. General employment con- 
ditions throughout British Columbia seemed 
to be quite favourable. 


There was a slight slacken- 
ing of industrial activity at 
the beginning of September, 
when the 6,567 firms report- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
showed a combined working force of 1,001,395 
persons, aS compared with 1,004,286 in the 
preceding month. The index number (with 
Jan., 1920=100) stood at 119.5, as compared 
with 119.9 on August 1, 1928, and with 109.4, 
104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 98.7 and 88.7 on 
September 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Somewhat larger payrolls were reported in 
Quebec and Ontario, while employment in the 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REpPoRTS 


Maritime and Prairie Provinces and British 


Columbia declined moderately. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, the reduction was chiefly in 
highway construction, while gains were noted 
in manufacturing. In Quebec, there were 
further advances in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, communications, transportation and min- 
ing, while logging was also reasonably brisker. 
In Ontario, manufacturing as a whole em- 
ployed fewer operatives, while logging camps, 
communications and transportation showea 
improvement. In the Prairie Provinces, 
manufacturing, mining, communications, build- 
ing and highway construction and trade af- 
forded more employment, but railway con- 
struction was seasonally slacker. In British 


Columbia, there was a decline in employ- 
ment, chiefly in construction, while communi- 
cations, transportation, trade and logging re- 
ported improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, while in Ottawa slight cur- 
tailment was registered. In Montreal, manu- 
factures showed general improvement, except 
in iron and steel works, and construction, 
transportation, communications and trade 
were also considerably busier. In Quebec, 
most of the gain took place in construction 
and manufacturing. In Toronto, manufactur- 
ing and communicationss recorded heightened 
activity, but construction and transportation 
were slacker. In Ottawa, declines were noted 
in trade while construction was brisker. In 
Hamilton, manufacturing reported increases, 
especially in electrical apparatus, textile and 
rubber factories. In Windsor and the Other 
Border Cities, automobile plants afforded 
more employment, and construction was also 
active. In Winnipeg, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and trade registered 
most of the improvement. In Vancouver, re- 
ductions in personnel in construction were 
offset by gains in shipping. 

Within the manufacturing group in the 
Dominion as a whole, there were declines in 
iron and steel, Jumber and pulp and paper 
factories, while all other divisions reported 
greater activity. Logging, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, building construction, 
services and trade, on the whole, also reported 
increased employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


\ 


Employment conditions among 


TravE Union’ local trade unions during 
Reports August remained much the 

same as in the preceding 
month, as was indicated by the returns 


tabulated from 1,604 labour organizations, 
with 181,022 members. Of these 2.4 per 
cent were idle on August 31, compared with 
2.5 per cent in July. Improvement over July 
was registered by Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
berta unions while from Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan and Nova Scotia slight contractions in 
employment were reported. No change in 
the New Brunswick and British Columbia 
situation, however, was shown from that of 
July. In comparison with the returns for 
August of last year when 3.7 per cent of the 
members were without employment, Nova 
Scotia alone reported a nominal adverse 
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change, while in the remaining provinces the 
volume of work afforded increased to some 
extent. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail of the unemploy- 
ment registered among local trade unions at 
the close of August. 


During the month of August, 


EMPLoyMENt1 1928, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
made 75,541 references of 


REPORTS 
é persons to positions and 
effected a total of 74,234 placements. Of 
these, the workers placed in regular employ- 
ment numbered 60,909 of which 54,861 were 
men and 6,048 women. Those placed in 
casual work totalled 13,325. Applications for 
work were recelved at the offices from 67,660 
men and 13,620 women, a total of 81,280, 
while vacancies reported numbered 76,342 of 
which 63,182 were for men and 13,160 for 
women. A substantial increase was shown in 
the volume of business transacted, when the 
above figures were compared both with those 
of the preceding month and with those of 
August last year, the reports for July, 1928, 
showing 39,684 opportunities for employment, 
44,711 applications made and 36,551 place- 
ments effected, while in August, 1927, there 
were recorded 58,858 vacancies, 64,401 appli- 
cations for work and 654,743 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of August, 1928, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion Bureau 
PERMITS AND’ of Statistics, the value of 
CoNnTRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED sixty-three cities in Canada 


during the month of August, 
1928, was $17,383,279, as against $25,896,986 
in July, 1928, and with $29,478,378 in August, 
1927. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in September, 1928, at 
$45,438,900, an increase of 38.5 per cent over 
the corresponding figure for September, 1927. 
This was the largest total for any September 
on record. Of this amount $19,222,700 was 
for business buildings, $13,586,400 was for 
residential buildings, $9,865,400 was for en- 
gineering construction, including roads, sewers, 
wharves, etc. The apportionment of the con- 
tracts awarded during September, 1928, by 
provinces was as follows:—Ontario, $20,082,- 
100, Quebec, $13,387,100, New Brunswick, 
$2,887,900, Nova Scotia, $508,300, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $124,500, British Columbia, 
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$3,516,000, Alberta, $968,600, Saskatchewan, 
$2,374,900, Manitoba, $1,589,500. 


Production and Trade 
Some figures indicating the 
recent movements of trade 
and industry are given in 
the table on page 1045. 

Business operations in Canada were more 
active in August than in the preceding month, 
according to the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Much of the material for this 
section is derived from this publication, to 
which readers are referred for fuller infor- 
mation on current business statistics. 

Most manufacturing lines were at a high 
level, automobile production, after seasonal 
adjustment were less than in the preceding 
month. The output of newsprint was larger 
than in July, while the exports of planks and 
boards indicated that the lumber industry was 
less active. Metal mining, judged by the 
exports and Mint receipts, showed moderate . 
recession, while coal was produced in greater 
volume. The award of new construction con- 
tracts was moderately greater than in July, 
though building permits showed a decline. 
Commodity distribution was in lesser volume 
as indicated by the number of employees en- 
gaged in wholesale and retail trade. Revenue 
carloadings showed considerable increase. 

The information available, throwing light 
ov. the output of manufacturing establishments 
indicates that, on the whole, production was 
greater in August than the preceding month. 
The resumption of operations by a large mill 
contributed to the important increase in the 
output of newsprint. The production of steel 
ingots and castings was in increased volume, 
being maintained at a high level for the 
season. The output of motor cars was greater 
than in any other month. The imports of 
raw cotton were at a lower level than in July, 
while imports of raw wool, on the other hand, 
showed an increase, 

A summary of 


INDUSTRIAL 
PropucrTion. 


Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE. partment of National Revenue 

shows that in August, 1928, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $114,175 346, as compared with 
$103,403,649 in the preceding month and with 
$99,348,340 in August, 1927. The chief im- 
ports in August 1928 were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $33,488,964; fibres, textiles and textile 


products, $18,726,589; and non-metallic 
minerals and products, $15,703,197. 

The domestic merchandise exported in 
August, 1928, amounted to $112,498,026. as 


compared with $125,530.791 in July, 1928, and 
with $94,216,194 in August, 1927. The chief 
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exports in August 1928 were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $41,453,401; 
wood, wood products and paper, $25,414,028; 
and animals and animal products, $16,448,971. 
In tht five months ending August, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$522,141,547; and imports $520,355,476. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1928, was less than during August, 
1928, but slightly greater than during Septem- 
ber, 1927. There were in existence during 
the month ten disputes, involving 1,414 work- 
people, and resulting in a loss of 10,457 work- 
ing days, as compared with seventeen dis- 
putes, involving 5,746 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 37,634 in August. In 
September, 1927, there were on record thirteen 
disputes, involving 2,016 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 9,231 working days. 
_ Three of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to September terminated during the 
month as did two of the disputes which com- 
menced during September. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record five 
strikes and lockouts affecting 400 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.15 at the beginning of 
September, as compared with $11.08 for 
August; $10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 
for September, 1926; $10.81 for September, 
1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; $1046 for 
September, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 for 
September, 1914. The increase was due 
mainly to higher prices for sirloin steak, veal, 
mutton, pork, bacon, lard, eggs, milk, butter 
and cheese, which more than offset the sub- 
stantial decrease in the price of potatoes, and 
the less important decreases in the prices of 
flour, rice and granulated sugar. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.38 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$2131 for August; $21.05 for September, 
$19.27; $21.15 for September, 1926; $21.02 for 
September, 1925; $2065 for September, 1924; 
$20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for Setpem- 
ber, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 


for September, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $21.11 for September, 1918; and 
$14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel and rent 
were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly higher at 149.7 for September, 
as compared with 149.1 for August; 151.3 
for September, 1927; 152.5 for September, 
1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 153.9 for 
September, 1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 
147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for Septem- 
ber, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.0 for 
September, 1918. In the grouping according 
to chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups were higher, three were lower 
and three were unchanged. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group advanced, the former due to 
higher prices for cattle, meats, milk, butter, 
cheese and eggs, and the latter because of 
higher prices for coal. The Vegetables and 
their Products group declined, lower prices 
for wheat, barley, flour, sugar, potatoes, 
foreign fruits, cocoa beans and rubber more 
than offsetting higher prices for corn, flax, 
oats, oat products and millfeed. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group was 
lower, mainly because of declines in the prices 
of cotton, cotton products and jute. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group also declined, 
lower prices for silver, tin and solder more 
than offsetting higher prices for copper and 
lead. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, the Iron and its Products group and 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group 
were practically unchanged. 





The Department of Health of Canada has 
published a booklet (Little Blue Books: Na- 
tional Series, No. 40) containing a statement 
of the modern principles of child welfare work 
and giving an outline of the work carried on 
in Canada by various governmental agencies 
and by voluntary societies for the protection 
of children, particularly those coming to Can- 
ada from other countries. Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy, chief of the Division of Child Wel- 
fare of the Department, outlines the history 
of the movement on behalf of immigrant 
children, concluding with an outline of the 
recommendations of the delegations from the 
British Oversea Settlement Committee which 
visited Canada in 1924. The booklet enumer- 
ates the Dominion and provincial acts in 
effect for the protection of children, giving 
lists of responsible officials. It concludes with 
a list of all the voluntary societies interested 
in the welfare of immigrant children. 


“ 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1928 


D URING the month of September the 

Department received the reports of two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the cites of Port Arthur and Fort William and 
certain of their employees in street railway 
service, being members of Division No. 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, and (2) 
the Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
- motormen and conductors, members of Divi- 
sion No, 985, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during September from certain em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Steamships, 
being machinists, boilermakers, electrical 
workers, blacksmiths and other marine work- 
ers, members of Lodge 631, International As- 
sociation of Machinists; International Bro- 
therhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America; International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers, and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers of America, as repre- 
sented by a Joint Committee. 


Other Proceedings 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the September issue of the LABOUR 


Gazerte as having been received from clerks 
employed in the locomotive and car depart- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, eastern lines, being members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The dispute arose in connection 
with negotiations concerning an agreement 
governing wages and working conditions, the 
parties being unable to agree on three points 
with respect to working conditions. The 
employees also claimed that they had 
been unable to discuss the matter of wages 
with the employing company. The matter 
was taken up with the parties concerned by 
a departmental representative, who intimated 
the Minister’s view that direct negotiations 
should be continued and every possible effort 
made to adjust the dispute without the ne- 
cessity of Board procedure. A, meeting was 
accordingly arranged between the parties and 
word was received in the Department on Sep- 
tember 12th that a settlement had been 
reached and that the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation would not 
be therefore required. 

In the case of a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, eastern lines, 
and certain of its employees being locomotive 
engineers, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, a Board was estab- 
lished composed as follows: Mr. James T. 
McCall, Montreal, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other mem- 
bers, Sir William E. Stavert, Montreal, the 
company’s nominee, and Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, 
K.C., Ottawa, the employees’ nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and Their Employees in Street Railway Service 


On September 17 the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, being members of Division No. 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. The 
dispute related to the employees’ request for 
increased wages, 81 employees ‘being directly 
affected and 92 indirectly. The personnel of 
the Board was as follows: The Reverend H. 
R. Grant, D.D., Fort William, chairman, ap- 
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pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members, Messrs.'A. G. Seaman, 
of Port Arthur, the employer’s nominee, and 
F. E. Moore, of Fort William, the employees’ 
nominee. The report of the Board was unani- 
mous and made certain recommendations 
which the employees have since intimated 
their willingness to accept as a settlement of 
the dispute. At the close of the month the 
Department was awaiting word from the au- 
thonities of the two cities as to their attitude 
toward the Board’s findings. The text of the 
Board’s report follows:— 
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Report of the Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute 
between the Crty of Fort William and 
the Port Arthur Public Uttlittes Com- 
mission (Employers), and the employees 
of the above named Street Railways, as 
represented by Division 966, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America (Employees). 


To the Hon. Peter HeEEnan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Fort Wru1AM, ONT., 
Sept. 18, 1928. 


Dear Smr,—We, the undersigned members of 
the Board appointed by the Department of 
Labour to investigate the dispute between the 
above parties, re a wage scale to be inserted 
in a pending agreement, beg leave to report 
as follows:— 


The Employers and Employees were faced 
with the making of a new agreement on May 
1, 1928, the old one having expired. After 
several meetings they were on all points in 
agreement, except on a wage scale. It was 
agreed to leave this matter to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The Board as 
constituted sat in Fort William on Wednesday, 
Sept. 5th, and thereafter in Port Arthur. 

The Employees were represented by Mr. 
Hoover, of Vancouver, Mr. James Douglas, 
Fort William, and Mr. G. A. Lambert, Fort 
William. The Employers were represented by 
Mr. W. H. Russell, Port Arthur, Mr. W. T. 
Brackenreid, of Port Arthur, and Mr. C. J. 
Moors, of Fort William. 


Mr. Hoover for the Employees submitted 
a number of exhibits of tables of statistics for 
the information of the Board. These are as 
follows :— 


1. Associations Statement showing reasons 
for asking a wage increase. 


2. The present agreement. 

3. Number of Employees affected—forty- 
five in each city. 

4. Statement of wage increases granted last, 
year to Street Railway Motor-Conductors in 
Canadian cities west of the Great Lakes. 

5. Electric Railway Statistics published by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce for 
the year 1926, showing the number of fare 
passengers carried, the total passenger car 


mileage, and fare passengers per car mile in 
each of the cities referred to in previous 
exhibit. 

6. Motor-Conductors wage statistics for 1926 
published by the Federal Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

7. Statement showing that rates of wages 
paid in Port Arthur and Fort William to 
Motor-Conductors are lower than the rates 
paid to this class of organized employed of 
any other municipal owned Street Railway in 
Canada. 

8. Maximum wage rates paid one man car 
operators In some of the American cities 
where the rates are from 70 to 85 cents per 
hour. 

9. Statement showing wage rates paid 
employees in car barn department in Fort 
William and Port Arthur, also wage rate for 
similar work in western cities and local rail- 
way shops. 

10. Statement showing wage rates paid 
employees in the Track Department locally, 
also wage paid for similar work in western 
cities. 

11. Statement showing wage increases 
granted employees in local railway shops since 
1924. 

12. Statement showing Sick Pay, Insurance, 
etc., granted to Municipal Street Railway 
Employees in other cities. 

13. Comparative statement showing steady 
increase in passenger revenue, and number of 
passengers carried on Fort William Railway 
for the years 1925, 1926, 1927. 

14. Comparative statement showing steady 
increase in passenger revenue, and number of 
passengers carried on Port Arthur Railway for 
the years 1925, 1926, 1927. 

15. Satement of Sir Henry Thornton that 
he hopes increased wages on the C.NR. will 
result in greater efficiency. 

16. Schedule runs with “Spread over Time,” 
in Port Arthur. 

17. Synopsis of week day runs in Vancouver, 
all being based on the eight hour day. 

18. Statement regarding the Economy of 
High Wages. 

19. Labour Gazette figures, July, 1928, 
showing that the cost of living in Port Arthur 
is higher than the average in Canada; and 
higher than the average in any province in 
the Dominion. 
byte Labour Gazette, pages 658-663, June, 

21. Comparative cost of living in the cities 
of Port Arthur, Saskatoon, Calgary, Van- 
couver from Labour Gazette, June, 1928, 
based on the prices of 27 articles of food. 
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22. Actual cost of living budget. Compiled 
from records as submitted by 30 employees of 
Fort William and Port Arthur Street Railway, 
Aug. 1, 1928. 

23. Actual cost of family sickness, dental 
work and time lost through sickness, com- 
piled from cost of living budget submitted 
by 80 employees, showing average cost of 
same to be $12.02 per month or $144.25 per 
year. 

24. Budget submitted by G. A. Lambert, 
Fort William, total $1,799.55. Mr. Nesbit 
also submitted a budget of $1,685 under ex- 
amination lbefore the Board. Mr. James 
Douglas gave evidence in regard to the quah- 
ties an operator must possess, viz—intelli- 
gence, good eyesight, good appearance, cour- 
teous with the public, careful, and must also 
run on time. He may run as a spare for 
many years. 


Mr. A. Hill, Mr. M. Reid, and Mr. J. 
Edgar also have evidence regarding their 
duties in the car barn. Whth this evidence 
the employees closed their case. 

In rebuttal Mr. Brackenreid for the em- 
ployers called no witnesses, but contented 
himself with submutting statements as ex- 
hibits to refute those of the employees. These 
were as follows:— 

1. The average cost of living at the Head 
of the Lakes compared with average cost in 
five cities east and west of equal or larger 
population. 

2. A comparison of average wages all over 
Canada with those paid at the Head of the 
Lakes for street railwaymen. 

3. Weekly earnings in five cities east and 
west of the Lakes of operators, car house 
men, and trackmen. 

4. Port Arthur Street Railways employees 
income tax returns for 1927. 

5. Fort William Street Railways employees 
income tax returns for 1927. 

6. Fort William Railway Employees wages 
in Car House for 1926 and 1927, also the 
wages of trackmen. 

7. Number of passengers carried on Port 
Arthur Street Railway. Passengers carried 
per man hour, and the number of man hours 
for 1920-21-22-23-24-25-26-27. This closed the 
case for the employers. 


With such a mass of exhibits before them 
in the way of statements it naturally took 
the Board some time to familiarize them- 
selves with the evidence, and to arrive at a 
finding. But finally we came to this con- 
clusion unanimously in regard to the wage 
scale that should be inserted in the 1928-1980 
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agreement between the Fort William Street 
Railway and the Port Arthur Public Utilities 
Commission and their Street Railway Em- 
ployees. 


1. This Wage Scale shall be operative from 
May First, 1928, until May First, 1930. 

2. Regular spare operators working less 
than six hours (6) in any one day will be 
paid six hours (6) per day, six days (6) per 
week, at their respective rates, unless off sick, 
or unless one has missed his call. 

3. The following shall be the scale of wages 
in the several departments of the Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur Street Railways. 

(a) Transportation department, these rates 
are based on a one man car. 


Two Man Rate 


Cents 
per 
hour 
Bi resh SUOMI oes 0 Wg ee Dire ert dens 
Macon Six MODIS? ke hetbel estado 
Thereafter. . 543 
One Man Rate 
First six months.. 525 
Second six months.. Pee gains 6s, 
Thereafter... .. . i oe Fea euihe 
(b) Car House Department. 
MOBYICRUCL se alies Va’ > alee Bete stn kOe 
Pamter. . Pees ROE 
Blacksmith and Meelniiee ba coal RE 5 4) 
Pitman Mirst ‘clase: 2) PS Ve ao 
Pitman Second class... .. ..... .. .. SB 


Labourer and Car Cleaners... .. .. .. 50 
(c) Track Department. 


Hera RS IR EO en Te EW Ra 
Regular reek yen Tepe eee ao 
va] Ale eaigts (or Ax DINER Deh cco bela A Raa alae | 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) H. R. Grant, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. G. SHAMAN, 
For the Railways. 
(S¢d.) Frep E. Moors, 


For Div. 966. Employees. 


Rider: The Board recommends that the 
Employers institute a practical and adequate 
pension plan for their employees, if not for 
all employees, at least for the operators. 


(Sed.) H. R. Grant, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. G, SHAMAN. 
(Sgd.) Frep E. Moors, 
For Div. 966. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and Its Motormen and Conductors, Members of Division 
No. 985, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 


Employees of America 


A. unanimous report was received from the 
Board established to enquire into a dispute 
oetween the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Division No. 985, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The dis- 
pute related to the alleged unfair dismissal 
of several employees because of certain union 
affiliation. Three hundred and seventy-five 
employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute and 100 indirectly. The Board 
was composed as follows:—The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Aimé Marchand, Three Rivers, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from, 
the other Board members, Messrs. Louis G. 
Demers, K.C., and J. B. Vachon, both of Que- 
bec, P.Q., nominees of the company and em- 
ployees, respectively. The report of the Board 
was submitted in French. Following is the 
French text with an English translation:— 


Rapport des commissaires 


Au sujet d’un différend entre Quebec Railway 
LInght and Power Company (patron), et 
certains de ses employés conducteurs et 
gardes-moteurs, membres de la division 
n° 985 de “Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America” (employés). 


A l’Honorable 
Le Ministre du Travail du Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Les Commissaires nommés pour constituer 
un conseil d’enquéte et de conciliation dans 
cette affaire, savoir:— 

Aimé Marchand, Président, 

Louis G. Demers, désigné par le patron, 

J. B. Vachon, désigné par les employés, 
ont V’honneur de faire leur rapport de leurs 
procédés, des faits prouvés devant eux, de leurs 
démarches en vue de conciliation du différend 
et du résultat de ces démarches. 


ProcrprEs 


Les Commissaires se sont fait assermenter 
le 24 septembre 1928, sur la forme d’assermen- 
tation fournie, par Sa Seigneurie, l’Honorable 
Sir F. X. Lemieux, Juge en Chef de la Cour 
Supérieure de la province de Québec. 

Ils ont ensuite procédé 4& entendre les par- 
ties et pour ce faire ont tenu séance au Palais 


de Justice &4 Québec, les 24, 25 et 28 septem- 
bre 1928. 

Devant eux ont comparu les parties repré- 
sentées comme suit:— 


Le patron par M. Eugéne Tanguay, son 
gérant général et Joseph Henri Levasseur, ins- 
pecteur général, et 

Les employés par Alzie Bastien, Lucien Pla- 
mondon et Alfred Carriére; 

Sur objection des employés les Commissai- 
res ont refusé de permettre aux parties d’étre 
représentées par des avocats; 

A Vouverture de lenquéte, demande a été 
faite par “La Fraternité des Employés de 
Québec Incorporée”, d’intervenir, et cette de- 
mande a d’abord été refusée par vos Commis- 
saires sur objection prise par les employés, 
Vintérét de cette union n’apparaissant pas 
suffisant pour permettre telle intervention; les 
Commissaires réservant cependant le droit de 
permettre et de demander telle intervention 
au cours de l’enquéte, s'il apparaissait que 
telle intervention pouvait étre utile ou néces- 
saire. 

Et 4 l’ouverture de la séance de |’aprés-midi 
du méme jour les Commissaires ont invité la 
Fraternité 4 intervenir, et ses représentants 
ont alors refusé d’intervenir comme partie, 
ajoutant qu’elle ne voulait pas entrer en négo- 
ciations avec les employés et déclarant qu’elle 
était cependant disposée & négocier avec le 
patron. 


Fairs PROUVES 


Le quinze mai 1920 la Compagnie a fait 
une convention avec la “Fraternité Nationale 
des Employés de Tramways de Québec” ou 
cette union a été reconnue par la Compagnie, 
dans laquelle une échelle des salaires a été 
fixée et ott il a été stipulé par l’article 2 que 
nous reproduisons textuellement:— 


“2. La Compagnie n’emploiera que les con- 
ducteurs et gardes-moteurs qui font partie de 
ladite association.” 

Cette convention a été renouvelée le 16 
février 1928 et la clause que nous venons de 
citer a été reproduite dans les mémes termes 
et copie de cette derniére convention a été 
transmise au Département du Travail de la 
province de Québec, pour enregistrement, le 
18 aoait 1928. 

Les employés ont fait entendre des témoins 
dans le but de prouver que cette derniére con- 
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vention avait été signée par la Compagnie et 
la Fraternité en aotit 1928 seulement et non 
pas a la date qu’elle comporte, mais les Com- 
missaires sont d’opinion qu’ils ont totalement 
failli d’établir cette prétention. 

En juillet 1928, & la demande d’un certain 
nombre d’employés déjA membres de la Fra- 
ternité, des négociations ont été commencées 
pour former une division ou conseil local de 
Vunion internationale des employés de tram- 
ways, et de fait le 17 juillet un conseil a été 
établi ot’ ont été affiliés 110 membres et, le 3 
aout, Alexandre Pruneau et Philippe Morin 
ont été élus respectivement président et secré- 
taire de ce conseil. 

A la suite de cet établissement trois em- 
ployés, Robitaille, Pruneau et Morin, membres 
de ce conseil, ont été congédiés par le patron, 
pour cause de désobéissance, d’aprés le patron, 
ce qui n’a pas été contredit par la preuve. 

Le 17 aofit les employés ont formé la re- 
quéte pour l’établissement du conseil de con- 
ciliation sur lequel les Commissaires ont été 
nommeés. 

Le 18 aott un avis a été affiché signé par 
la Fraternité requérant ses membres conduc- 
teurs et gardes-moteurs de se présenter devant 
lexécutif de l’association sous peine d’étre ex- 
clus de l’association. 

Le 23 aotit, une lettre a été écrite par la 
Fraternité au patron donnant une liste des 
noms des employés ayant, par suite de leur 
défaut de faire vérifier leur affiliation, cessé 
détre membres de la Fraternité. Cette liste 
comprenait les noms de trente-quatre em- 
plovés. 

I] semble bien ressortir de la preuve que ces 
employés avaient été exclus de la Fraternité & 
cause de leur affiliation au conseil local de 
VUnion Internationale. 

Et le patron a. le 27 aofit. congédié les em- 
plovés mentionnés dans cette liste. 

Les Commissaires joignent & ce rapport les 
documents suivants produits 4 l’enquéte:— 

Comme exhibit A: convention du 16 février 

1928. entre le patron et la Fraternité 
(copie). 
Comme exhibit B: convention du 15 mai 
1920. entre les mémes parties (copie). 
Comme exhibit C: lettre de la Fraternité 
au patron du 23 aofit 1928. 

Comme exhibit D: recu du Département du 
Travail de la province de Québec du 18 
aout 1928. 


DEMARCHES POUR CONCILIATION 


La position des parties était done celle-ci: 
la compagnie se disait liée par un contrat avec 
la Fraternité Nationale A n’employer que les 
membres de celle-ci; la “Fraternité” prétendait 


avoir, en vertu de ce contrat. le privilége ex- 
clusif de fournir 4 la Compagnie les employés 
nécessaires; les employés en cause deman- 
daient d’étre réinstallés dans leur emploi et 
a’étre payés de leur salaire. 

Un reglement ne pouvait donc s’effectuer 
que dans l'un des cas suivants: 1° Si la Com- 
pagnie cancellait. comme elle en avait le droit 
en donnant un avis de deux mois, son contrat 
avec la “Fraternité”; 20 Si la “Fraternité” re- 
noncait au privilége exclusif qu’elle prétend 
lui étre conféré par son contrat: et 3° Si les 
emplovés abandonnaient leurs demandes ou 
obtenaient leur réinstallation dans les rangs de 
la Fraternité. 

Les Commissaires ont conféré avec la Com- 
pagnie. Le résultat de cette conférence a été 
que la Compagnie ne croyait pas devoir, dans 
les circonstances, annuler la convention. Les 
employés ont offert d’abandonner leur récla- 
mation pour salaire pendant le chémage et se 
sont déclarés préts & reprendre l’emploi aux 
salaires déterminés par le contrat. 

Les Commissaires se sont crus autorisés & 
conférer aussi avec la “Fraternité Nationale”, 
bien qu’elle ne ftit pas partie au litige. Celle-ci, 
par ses officiers, a refusé également de mettre 
fin au contrat et refusé aussi de réinstaller les 
employés dans ses rangs, collectivement, lais- 
sant 4 chacun de demander leur réadmission et 
se réservant de juger chaque telle demande & 
son mérite. 


RECOMMANDATION 


La cause du différend est évidemment la 
position faite & la Compagnie par l’engage- 
ment qu’elle a pris de n’employer que des 
membres de la “Fraternité Nationale”. 

Devant les déclarations de la Compagnie et 
de la “Fraternité” qu’elles n’entendent pas 
annuler ou modifier les termes de cette con- 
vention, les Commissaires ne croient pas pou- 
voir faire aucune recommandation utile. 

La clause de Ja convention qui impose & la 
Compagnie l’obligation de n’employer comme 
conducteurs et gardes-moteurs que les mem- 
bres de la “Fraternité Nationale” la lie-t-elle 
ou justifie-t-elle le renvoi d’employés qui ces- 
sent d’appartenir 4 cette “Fraternité” pour 
faire partie d’une autre union? 

Les Commissaires croient que la décision de 
cette question est de la compétence des tribu- 
naux civils. 

Et les Commissaires ont signé le présent 
rapport & Québec, ce vingt-huitiéme jour de 
septembre 1928. 

(Signé) Arm MarcuHann, 

président. 
(Signé) Louris G. Demers. 
(Signé) J. B. Vacnuon. 
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EXHIBITS © 


Auxquels il est référé dans le rapport des 
Commissaire re Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company (patron), et certains de 
ses employés conducteurs et gardes-mo- 
teurs, membres de la division n® 985 de 
“Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America” 
(employés). 


CONVENTION 


Ce seiziéme jour de février, lan mil neuf 
cent vingt-huit, la Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company (Division des Tramways de la 
Ville) corps politique et incorporé, ayant son 
bureau d’affaire en la Cité de Québec, ci-aprés 
appelée “La Compagnie” et ici représentée par 
J. E. Tanguay, son gérant général, et Ralph 
Mayne Reed, surintendant de la division des 
tramways. Partie de la premiére part et 
La fraternité nationale des employés de tram- 
ways de Québec (Union des conducteurs et gar- 
de-moteurs de la division des tramways de la 
Ville) ci-aprés appelée “l’Union” et représentée 
par le garde-moteur Eugéne Giroux, son prési- 
dent, et le garde-moteur Emile Lavoie, son se- 
crétaire. Partie de la seconde part: Ont con- 
venu ce qui suit: 

1. ENTENDU que la compagnie a reconnu 
VUnion ci-dessus mentionnée, depuis 1920, et 
que cette entente va continuer jusqu’a ce qu’elle 
soit cancellée par l’une ou l’autre des parties, 
en donnant avis de deux mois, par écrit, 4a cet 
effet. 

2. La compagnie n’emploiera que les conduc- 
teurs et garde-moteurs qui font partie de la dite 
association. 

3. Que tout différend concernant les enga- 
gements, renvois ou suspensions, ou les condi- 
tions de travail des conducteurs et garde-moteurs 
sera soumis a un comité composé de deux mem- 
bres de l’association ci-dessus mentionnée et 
employés de la compagnie, et deux membres de 
la Compagnie, avec un président de comité. Le 
président, cependant, n’aura pas le droit de 
voter sur aucune question soumise au comité et 
sera nommé par les quatre membres de comité. 

4. Section n° 1. Les conducteurs et les garde- 
moteurs devront recevoir a partir du ler février 
1928, une augmentation de (24) centins, deux 
centins et demi pour chaque heure de travail, 
en plus des prix payés a la date du 31 janvier 
1928. 

L’échelle de prix sera la suivante: 


En entrant en service.. 

Apres un an de service.. ..... 
Apres deux ans de service... .. 
Aprés cing ans de service.. 


5. Section n° 2. Le ou apres le ler janvier 
1929, une augmentation de (4) une demi cent, 
pour chaque heure de travail sera payé aux 
conducteurs et garde-moteurs en plus des prix 
payés a la date du 31 décembre 1928. 

L’échelle de prix sera la suivante: 


Centins 

par heure 
En entrant en service... .. .«lse «ws 37 
Apres un an de service... ..... ss «- 43 
Apres deux ans de service... .. .. «. 45 


Aprés cing ans de service... .. .. .. 48 


6. Section n° 8. Le ou aprés le ler janvier 
1930, une augmentation de deux centins (2) par 
heure, pour chaque heure de travail, sera payée 
aux conducteurs et garde-moteurs en’ plus des 
prix payés a la date du 31 décembre 1929. 

L’échelle des prix sera la suivante: 


Centins 
- par heure 
En entrant en service... .. .. .. .. 39 
Aprés:un an/dejsefvicesi)e os, eee 45 
Apres deux ans de service.. .. .. .. 47 
Aprés cing ams de service.. .. .. .. 50 


4. Les hommes en devoir sur 
homme recevront cinq centins 
supplémentaires pour chaque heure. 

Deux centins supplémentaires seront payés 
pour chaque heure aprés une journée de dix 
heures. 


Ces échelles de salaires ci-haut mentionnées 
seront en force jusqu’au 31 décembre 1932. 


Lia partie de la seconde part devra respecter 
le contrat actuellement en vigueur entre les 
conducturs et garde-moteurs et la partie de la 
premiere part. 


7. Section n° 
les chars & un 


Fait et passé en la cité de Québec, au bureau 
de la Compagnie, a la date ci-dessus mention- 
nee, et lecture faite, lesdites parties ont signé: 


THE QUEBEC RAILWAY LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 
(DIVISION DES TRAMWAYS DE LA 
VILLE) 

Partie de la premiére part. 


par J. E. Tanauay, 
Gérant général. 


par R. M. Resp, 
Surintendant. 


LA FRATERNITE NATIONALE DES EM- 
PLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC 


(CONDUCTEURS ET GARDE-MOTEURS) 


Partie de la seconde part 


Par Eve. Grirovx, 
Président de VUnion. 

EMILE LaAvotg, 
Secrétaire de VUnion. 


Témoins: Ges parties déclarent en plus qu’elles 
entendent maintenir en vigueur toutes les 
clauses des contrats passés depuis 1920. 

31 janvier 1928 ler février 1928 
ei centins, augmenté a 36% centins de l’heure 


49 6 (13 423 ‘ 
45 17 ‘“ 442 6c 66 
474 


PROJET D’ARRANGEMENT 


Ce quinziéme jour de mai, l’an mil neuf cent 
vingt, la Quebec Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany (Division des Tramways de la Ville) corps 
politique et incorporé, ayant son bureau d’affai- 
res en la Cité de Québec, ci-aprés appelé “La 
Compagnie” et ici représentée par W. J. Lynch, 
Son gerant général, et Ralph Mayne Reed, 
surintendant de la division des tramways, Partie 
de la premiére part: et la Fraternité nationale 
des employés de tramways de Québec, (Union 
des conducteurs et gardée-moteurs de la division 
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des tramways de la ville) ci-aprés appelée 
“T’/Union” et représentée par le garde-moteur 
Emile Beaulieu, son président, et le Conducteur 
Joseph Brousseau, son Secrétaire. Partie de la 
seconde part; Ont convenu de ce qui suit: 

1. La Compagnie consent & reconnaitre l’Union 
ci-dessus mentionnée, a partir du 15 mai 1920, 
et jusqu’a ce que cette entente soit cancellée 
par l’une ou l’autre des parties, en donnant avis 
de deux mois, par écrit, 4 cet effet. 

2. La Compagnie n’emploiera que les conduc- 
teurs et garde-moteurs qui font partie de ladite 
association. 

3. Que tout différend concernant les engage- 
ments, renvois ou suspensions, ou les conditions 
de travail des conducteurs et garde-moteurs, 
sera soumis 4 un comité composé de deux mem- 
bres de l’association ci-dessus mentionnée et 
employés de la compagnie, et deux membres de 
la Compagnie, avec un président de comité. Le 
président, cependant, n’aura pas le droit de 
voter sur aucune question soumise au comité et 
sera nommé par les quatre membres de comité. 

4. L’échelle suivante de gages sera en vi- 
gueur le 16 mai 1920. 


Centins 
par heure 
En entrant au service de la Sco aee 
entec. see iy ag ; 34 
Aprés un an de service. SL ey Blatt cat 40 
Aprés deux ans de service. ther aape 42 
Aprés cing ans de service.. .. .... 45 


La partie de la seconde part devra respecter 
le contrat actuellement en vigueur entre les 
conducteurs et garde-moteurs et la ,partie de la 
premiére part, lequel n’expirera qu’au ler mars 
1921. 

Fait et passé en la cité de Québec, au bureau 
de la Compagnie, a la date ci-dessus mention- 
née, et lecture faite, lesdites parties ont signé: 


THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER 
COMPANY (Division des Tramways de la 
Ville) 

Partie de la premiére part: 
(Signé) par W. J. LyNcH, 
Gérant général. 
(Signé) par RALPH Mayne Resp, 
Surintendant. 


FRATERNITE NATIONALE DES EM- 

PLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC 

(Conducteurs et garde-moteurs) 

Partie de la seconde part: 

(Signé) par EMILE BEAULIEU, 
Président de l'Union. 

(Signé) par Jos. BRroussEav, 
Secrétaire de VUnion. 


LA 


Témoins: 
(Signé) ARTHUR LEMOINE, 
Seerétaire de la Compagnie. 
(Signé) Rogpr. A. WILSON, 
Trésorier de la Compagnie. 


Oe 
FRATERNITE NATICNALE ET CATHOLIQUE DES EM- 
PLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC, INC. 


QUEBEC, le 23 aoft 1928. 


Monsieur J. E. TANGUAY, GRANT, 
Quebec Railway Light Heat & Power Con 
Edifice Quebec Power, 
Québec. 
MONSIEUR LE GERANT,—Vous trouverez, ci- 
dessous, une liste de noms de certains de vos 


conducteurs et garde-moteurs, accompagnés de 
leurs numéros. Ces messieurs ont cessé d’étre 
membres de la Fraternité Nationale Catholi- 
que des Employés de Tramway de Québec, in- 
corporée. 

Vous voudrez bien en prendre avis. 


Garde-Moteurs 


12 P. Pageau 
114 A. Deschéne 
'128 A. Nolin 


Conducteurs 
87 C. Fournier 
123 A. Robitaille 
125 He Giroux 


131 A. Gagné 140 O. Gendron 
1h Paquet 146 E. Frenette 
171 S. Bédard 156 O. Picher 
181 J. Trahan 208 S. Gagné 

185 A. Dicseaule 210 Chamberland 
195 EH. Bouchard 216 O. Racicot 
219 G. Jobin 226 M. Bilodeau 
239 T. Bernard 232 M. Simard 
241 T. Martin 236 M. Tremblay 
257 P. E. Patry 240 J. Coulombe 


263 L. Plamondon 
279 E. Brousseau 
243 R. Turcotte 


242 G. Labrecque 
250 M. Blanchet 
254 O. Drapeau 
272 L. Dupont 
276 A. Plante. 


Vos bien obligés, 


LA FRATERNITE DES EMPLOYES DE 
ORR tte DE QUEBEC, INCOR- 


(Signé) E. Lavorsg, 
Secrétaire-archiviste 


sen) 7 
DEPARTEMENT DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS ET DU 
TRAVAIL 


CABINET DU SOUS-MINISTRE 


Recu de M. Emile Lavoie un contrat collectif 
du 16 février 1928 entre la Quebee Railway 
Light and Power Company et La fraternité na- 
tionale des employés de tramways de Québec. 

(Signé) ADELARD COTE, 
Secrétaire du Sous-ministre. 


QUEBEC, 18 aofit 1928. 


TRANSLATION 


Report of Board 


Established in the matter of a dispute between 
the Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, employer, and certain of its 
employees, conductors and motormen, 
members of Division No. 985, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 


Kailway Employees of America, em- 
ployees. 
To the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Commissioners appointed to form a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, namely:— 
Aimé Marchand, Chairman, 
Louis G. Demers, nominated by the em- 
ployer, 
B. Vachon, nominated by the em- 
ployees, 
have the ater to submit to you the report of 
the Board’s proceedings, the evidence submitted, 
the Board’s efforts to bring the parties to an 
understanding, and the results of said efforts. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The members of the Board were sworn in on 
September 24, 1928, using the form supplied 
them by His Lordship, the Hon. Sir F. X. 
Lemieux, Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
of the Province of Quebec. 

The Board then undertook to hear the parties 
to the dispute, and to this end held sittings at 
the Court House, in Quebee City, on September 
24, 25 and 28, 1928. 

The parties to the dispute were represented 
as follows:— 

For the employer, Mr. Eugene Tanguay, gen- 
eral manager of the company, and Joseph Henri 
Levasseur, inspector general. 

For the employees, Alzie Bastien, Lucien Pla- 
mondon and Alfred Carriere. 

The employees objected to the parties being 
represented by lawyers, and this objection was 
sustained by the Board. 

Request to take part in the proceedings 
was submitted by “La Fraternité des Employés 
de Québec, Incorporée”’, at the inaugural meet- 
ing, but was turned down at first by your Board 
on objection from the employees, the interest 
of this organization in the dispute not appearing 
sufficient to warrant its intervention; the Board, 
however, reserving the right to authorize and 
request said intervention in the course of the 
investigation, if they thought it necessary and 
profitable. 

Your Board, at the opening of the sitting 
held in the afternoon of the same day, invited 
the “Fraternité” to take part in the proceedings, 
but met with a refusal from the representatives 
of the organization which did not want to come 
in as a party to the dispute, adding that their 
“Fraternité’, although willing to negotiate with 
the employer, did not wish to enter into nego- 
tiations with the employees. 


EVIDENCE 

On May 15, 1920, the company signed an 
agreement with the “Fraternité Nationale des 
Employés de Tramways de Québee’ giving 
recognition to said “Fraternité” and providing 
for a schedule of wages. Article 2 of said agree- 
ment provides as follows:— 

“2. Company to employ exclusively con- 
ductors and motormen members of said Associa- 
tion.’ 

This agreement was renewed on February 16, 
1928, without any change in the above-quoted 
article, and copy of same addressed on August 
18, 1928, to the Department of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec for registration. 

Witnesses were brought forward by the em- 
ployees to prove that the last-mentioned agree- 
ment had been signed by the company and the 
“Fraternité” in August, 1928, and not at the 
date mentioned therein, but your Board are 
nevertheless of the opinion that the employees 
have failed to substantiate their contention. 

In July, 1928, at the request of a certain 
number of employees, members of the “Frater- 
nité”’, steps were taken with a view to the 
establishment of a division or local council of 
the international body of street railway em- 
ployees, with the result that a council, grouping 
110 members, was established July 17, which on 
August 3 elected Alexandre Pruneau and Phi- 
lippe Morin as president and secretary, respect- 
ively. 

Following this, three employees, members of 
the new council—Robitaille, Pruneau and Morin 
—were dismissed from the service by the em- 
ployer for disobedience to orders, a charge that 
is not disproved by the evidence submitted by 
the employees. 


On August 17 the employees drew up a request 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, which led to our appoint- 
ment. 

Notice issued by the “Fraternité” on August 
18, requested, under penalty of dismissal from 
the organization, all its members, conduciors: 
and motormen, to appear before the Executive 
Board of the “Fraternité’. 

On August 23, a letter was sent the employer 
by the “Fraternité’ in which were listed the 
names of employees, thirty-four in number, who, 
having neglected to have their right to mem- 
bership in the “Fraternité” established, were 
no longer considered members of this organ- 
ization. 

It seems clearly shown by the evidence that 
these men had been expelled from the “Frater- 
nité” by reason of their affiliation with the local 
unit of the International Union. 

On August 27, the employer dismissed from 
his employ the employees whose names appeared 
on the above-mentioned list. 

To the report of your Board are attached the 
following exhibits submitted in the course of the 
investigation :— 

Exhibit A——Agreement signed February 16, 
1928, between employer and the “Frater- 
nité”. (Copy). 

Exhibit B—Agreement signed May 15, 1928, 
between same parties. (Copy). 

Exhibit C.—Letter addressed, under date of 
August 23, 1928, by the “Fraternité” to 
the employer. 

Exhibit D.—Acknowledgment from Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Que- 
bec, dated August 18, 1928. 


EFFORTS TOWARDS CONCILIATION 


The situation, therefore, may be summarized 
as follows: The company claimed to be bound 
to the “Fraternité Nationale’ by an agree- 
ment under which it could employ only members 
of said “Fraternité’; the “Fraternité” claimed 
the exclusive right, under the agreement passed 
with the company, to supply the latter with the 
men it required; the employees concerned asked 
to be taken back in the service and to be paid 
for lost time. 

There were only three avenues of settlement 
opened; (1) For the company to cancel its 
agreement with the “Fraternité”’, which it had 
a right to do, on giving the “Fraternité” two 
months’ notice of its intention; (2) For the 
“Fraternité” to waive its right to the privilege 
granted it under the agreement with the com- 
pany; (8) For the employees to abandon their 
claims or to be taken back in the membership 
of the “Fraternité”. 

Your Board met the company, but the result 
of the conference was that the company, under 
the circumstances, did not think it advisable to: 
cancel the agreement. The employees offered 
to abandon their claim for wages covering the 
period during which they had been out of work, 
and stated they were willing to resume worit 
under rates of wages provided in the agreement. 

Although the “Fraternité Nationale” was not 
a party to the dispute. your Board nevertheless 
felt justified in conferring with this body. 
Speaking through its officers. the “Fraternité” 
refused to bring to an end its agreement with 
the company. and refused also to take back 
collectively the former members expelled, stating 
that every one of them must ask individually 
to be taken back, the “Fraternité” reserving 
the right to judge every such request on its 
merits. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The actual cause of the dispute is evidently 
the position in which the company is placed as 
a result of its agreement with the “Fraternité 
Nationale’ to employ exclusively members of 
this organization. 

In view of the decision of both the company 
and the “Fraternité” not to cancel the agree- 
ment in force or to amend same, your Board 
regrets to report that it does not see its way 
clear to make any useful recommendation. 

Does the article of the agreement compelling 
the company to employ only conductors and 


Onventering services MAT AG ads. «AAT ROT aes satin s 


After first year.. 
After second vear.. 


itse eevee OA WES ited. Reet. 


motormen, members of the “Fraternité Na- 
tionale”, bind the company or justify the dis- 
missal of employees who leave the “Fraternité” 
to join up with any other labour union? 

Your Board are of the opinion that this 
matter is one that is within the competency of 
a civil court. 


And the undersigned members of your Board 
have signed this report in the City of Quebec 
this 28th day of September, 1928. 


(Signed) AIME MARCHAND, 
Chairman. 
“4 Louis G. DEMERS. 
vy J. B. VaAcHon. 
EXHIBITS 


Referred to in Report of Board established in 
the matter of a dispute concerning The 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
(employer) and certains of its employees, 
conductors and motormen, members ot 
Division No. 985, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, (Employees). 


SoA? 
AGREEMENT 


On this sixteenth day of February of the year 
1928, The Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company (street railway division), an incor- 
porated and political body having its head- 
quarters in the City of Quebec, hereinafter 
called “The Company” and represented by Mr. 
J. E. Tanguay, its general manager, and Ralph 
Mayne Reed, superintendent of the street rail- 
way division, Party of the First Part; and La 
Fraternité National des Employés de Tram- 
ways de Québec (union of the conductors and 
motormen of the street railway division of the 
City of Quebec), hereinafter called “The Union” 
and represented by motorman Eugéne Giroux, 
its president and the motorman Emile Lavoie, 
its secretary, Party of the Second Part; have 
agreed as follows:— 

1. Whereas the above-mentioned union has 
been recognized by the company since 1920, and 
that the present agreement is to remain in 
force until cancelled by either party by written 
notice of two months to this effect. 

2. Company to employ exclusively conductors 
and motormen members of said association. 

3. Any dispute relating to employment, dis- 
missal or suspension of employees, or to work- 
ing conditions of motormen and conductors, to 
be placed before a Board consisting of two 


members of the above-mentioned association, 
employees of the company, and two represent- 
atives of the company, together with a chair- 
man selected by the four appointed members of 
said committee, who, however, will be denied 
the right to vote on any of the matters brought 
before said committee. 

4. Section No. 1. Conductors and motormen 
to receive from the first day of February, 1928, 
an increase in pay of two and a half (23) 
cents per working hour, in addition to the rates 
paid from January 31, 1928. 


The rates of wages to be as follows— 


January 31, 1928 February 1, 1928 


from 34 cents per hour to 364 cents 
from 40 cents per hour to 422 cents 
from 42 cents per hour to 442 cents 
from 45 cents per hour to 474 cents 


5. Section No. 2. From and after the first 
day of January, 1929, an increase of half a 
cent (4) per working hour to be paid con- 
ductors and motormen, in addition to rates of 
wages paid on December 31, 1928. 

The rates of wages to be as follows:— 


Cents 
per hour 
OMbenterine SELVICE. siicla son owl es as 37 
After the, first year. ).x:... Selene 43 
PUtCY GOCONG, VERT. Scie ce, oc els ol het 45 
PMCS STA A a Oe ma 48 


6. Section No. 3. From and after the first 
day of January, 1930, an increase of two (2) 
cents per working hour to be paid conductors 
and motormen, in addition to rates of wages 
paid on December 31, 1929. 

The rates of wages to be as follows:— 

Cents 
per hour 

Ont entering seer Vides) cai Mee sis distor iets Oe 39 
ATCCPNE PEL VOATe my elisa. cic a 8 Soca 45 
AIPORSSECHTIGOVGAT sola dates h eve Loans 47 
JOELOBi TEE VOUT. wae ae fie Weg ots ae 50 


7. Section No. 4. One-man car operators to 
receive five cents per hour above given rates 
while on duty. 

Two cents above given rates for every hour 
of work performed over ten per day. 

Above-mentioned schedules of wages to remain 
in force until December 31. 1932. 

The Party of the Second Part to abide by 
agreement signed by conductors and motormen 
and the Party of the First Part. 

Agreement prepared and signed in the City 
of Quebec, at the offices of the company on the 
aforementioned date, by all parties thereto, 
after having read same. 2 
THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT AND 

POWER COMPANY, (Street railway 
division) 

Party of the First Part: 

Per J. E. Tanguay, 
General Manager. 
Per R. M. Reep, 
Superintendent. 


LA FRATERNITE NATIONALE DES EM- 
PLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC 
(Conductors and motormen). 

Party of the Second Part: 
Per EUGENE GIRovx, 
President of the Union. 
Per EMILE LAVOIE, 
Secretary of the Union. 

Witnesses: The Parties to the agreement, fur- 
thermore, agree to maintain in force all 
clauses of agreements adopted since 1920. 
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cory?? 
AGREEMENT 


On this fifteenth day of May, 1920, the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 
(Street Railway Department), an incorporated 
and political body having its headquarters in 
the City of Quebec, hereinafter called “The 
Company” and represented by W. J. Lynch, its 
general manager, and Ralph Mayne _ Reed, 
superintendent of its street railway Depart- 
ment, Party of the First Part; and “La frater- 
nité nationale des employés de tramways de 
Québec” (Union of the conductors and motor- 
men of the street railway service of the City of 
Quebec), hereinafter called “The Union” and 
represented by motorman Emile Beaulieu, its 
president, and conductor Joseph Brousseau, its 
secretary, Party of the Second Part; have 
agreed as follows:— ; 

1. The company agrees to recognize above- 
mentioned union from May 15, 1920, until 
present agreement is cancelled by a written 
notice of two months given by either party. 

2. The company to employ exclusively con- 
ductors and motormen members of said associa- 
tion. 

3. Any dispute relating to employment, dis- 
missal or suspension of employees, or to work- 
ing conditions of conductors and motormen, 
shall be submitted to a Board consisting of two 
members of the above-mentioned association and 
employees of the company and two represent- 
atives of the company, headed by a chairman, 
who shall be appointed by the four above-men- 
tioned members of the Board, but will have no 
right to vote on any of the matters coming 
before the Board. 

4. The following schedule of wages to take 
effect May 16, 1920:— 


Cents 
per hour 
On entering service of the company. 34 
WATton. iret "Hear At * slike sus elena 40 
Atte secotid YEAr .s °c. eer ee tems 42 
After fifth year.. .. 45 


The Party of the Second Part agrees to 
abide by agreement presently covering con- 
ductors and motormen and Party of the First 
Part, which agreement expires March 1, 1921. 

Agreement prepared and signed in the City 
of Quebec, at the office of the company, on the 
aforementioned date, by all parties thereto, 
after having read same. 


THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT AND 


POWER COMPANY (Street Railway 
Department) 
Party of the First Part: 
(Signed) per W. J. UYNCH, 


General Manager. 
(Signed) per RaLtpH MaAyYNE REED, 
Superintendent. 


LA FRATERNITE NATIONALE DES EM- 
PLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC 
(Conductors and motormen), 

Party of the Second Part: 
(Signed) per EMILE BEAULIEU, 
President of Union. 
(Signed) per Jos. BROUSSEAU, 
Secretary of Union. 
Witnesses: 
(Signed) ArTHUR LEMOINE, 
Secretary of the company. 
(Signed) Rost. A. WILSON, 
Treasurer of the company. 
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LA FRATERNITE NATIONALE ET CATHOLIQUE DES 
EMPLOYES DE TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC, INC. 


QuEBEC, August 23, 1928. 


J. EK. Taneuay, Manager, 

Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Quebec Power Bldg., 

Quebec. 

Dear Sir, 
Following are listed the names and numbers 

of certain of your conductors and motormen. 

These gentlemen are no longer members of “La 

Fraternité Nationale Catholique des Employés 

de Tramways de Québec, Incorporée.” 
Please take note of this. 


Conductors Motormen 
87 C. Fournier. 12 P. Pageau. 
123 A. Robitaille. 114 A. Deschéne. 
125 F. Giroux. 128 A. Nolin. 
131 A. Gagné. 140 O. Gendron. 
141 J. Paquet. 146 E. Frenette. 
171 S. Bédard. 156 O. Picher. 
181 J. Trahan. 208 S. Gagné. 
185 A. Dusseault. 210 Chamberland. 
195 E. Bouchard. 216 O. Racicot. 
219 G. Jobin. 226 M. Bilodeau. 
239 T. Bernard. 232 M. Simard. 
241 T. Martin. 236 M. Tremblay. 
257° Pia. Paurys 240 J. Coulombe. 
263 L. Plamondon. 242 G. Labrecque. 
279 E. Brousseau. 250. M. Blanchet. 
243 R. Turcotte. 254 O. Drapeau. 
272 L. Dupont. 
276 A. Plante. 


Yours truly, 


LA FRATERNITE DES EMPLOYES DE 
TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC, INCORPOREE. 


par (Signed) EH. LAvoirg, 
Recording secretary. 


eT) ?2 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND LABOUR 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER 


Received from M. Emile Lavoie a working 
agreement, dated February 16, 1928, between 
The Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany and “La Fraternité Nationale des Em- 
ployés de Tramways de Québec.” 


(Signed) Ap&LARD COTE, 
Secretary to Deputy Minister. 


Quebec, August 18, 1928. 





By an order in council in the Province of 
Nova Scotia provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of an advance poll for the benefit of 
every railway employee, fisherman, sailor and 
commercial traveller being a voter, whose 
name is registered on the list of voters of any 
polling district, and whose employment or 
calling is such as to necessitate from time to 
time his absence from his ordinary place of 
residence, and who has reason to believe that 
because of necessary absence from such place 
of residence in the pursuit of his employment 
or calling he will be unable to vote on polling 
day. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


fee tables presented below summarize the 
‘proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1928, and from March 22, 
1907, to Mirch 31, 1928. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1927, TO MARCH 31, 1928 








appli- of strikes 
cations | Boards not 

for estab- | averted 
Boards lished or 

received ended 


Industries affected 


I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities— 
(1) Mines — Coal......... 4 3 0 
(2) Transportation 
communication— 
(a) Steam Railways..... 
(b) Street and Electric 
Railways ic stan 
(@). Shipping). ee. sae 
(d) Telegraphs.......... 
(e) Telephones.......... 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and Power........ 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct scope 
ofithe Acti, © stece nee 6 2 0 


ho metre CO co 
Se FOOF WwW 
Se aS 


MhOtalit ic. ce cece Wii 11 0 





On March 31, 1928, results were still pend- 
ing in connection with two applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1) General Motors 


of Canada, Limited, and certain of its em- 
ployees at. Oshawa, Ontario, and (2) Corpora- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg and certain of 
its employees being linemen and cable splicers 


emiployed by the Hydro Electric System of 
the city. 


II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31. 1928 


ooo EeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSSSFSMMMssseseeg 
ee ee oOoOwnwhOonasSs ==: 





Number | Number 
of of 
Industries affected appli- strikes 
cations not 
for averted 
Boards or 
received | ended 
I, Disputes affecting mines, transport- 
ation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
(QC OB ieee ae Rena Una ion ere nat HG 10 
Cis Me talTiany Shine tie Roe sense Ye 20 5 
(GP Asbestosig ney eaian keer: | An weal 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communi- 
cation— 
(a) Steammrailways: i...) sc olA 206 7 
(b) Street and electric railways... 111 7 
KO)REXpress CMA Re nam COE Rhu 12 1 
(QRS Tipp inge eew nN eeu aaa as 34 0 
(eo) Molegranhs shi cin acetal 24 1 
(H)ifelephones. Pf aeihh) eipes ee 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Light and power............... 26 3 
(bb) Elewators? (291); Jee serie el... 1 0 
EVV ar wor loge it men gt: aeee Wn 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act........ 136 2 


ieee 
° 
co 
© 
= 
fox) 
oo 
ee 
(oc) 
a 








Exchange of Student Employees by Great Britain and France 


The Governments of Great Britain and 
France recently concluded a new arrange- 
ment for facilitating the interchange of stu- 
dent employees between the two countries. 
Arrangements have been made from time to 
time with the authorities of certain countries 
to facilitate the reciprocal admission of stu- 
dent employees, and since March, 1923, an 
arrangement of this nature between the 
British and French authorities has existed, al- 
lowing a limited number of French student 
employees to follow employment except in 
connection with hotels, restaurants and hair- 
dressing. From the end of 1924, difficulties 
in carrying out this arrangement arose owing 
to restrictions imposed on the visiting em- 
ployees by both countries under the new ar- 
rangement. 

French and British ‘“ Student employees” 
may be permitted to take up employment 


in the country visited for a limited period, 
generally one year, in order to perfect them- 
selves in the knowledge of its language or 
commercial and professional customs. 


Student employees may be of either sex. 
The number of permits is limited to 250 em- 
ployees of each country for the period of 
July to December 31, 1928, and is not there- 
aiter to exceed 500 in a year. Student em- 
ployees will be allowed to follow all em- 
ployments and professions save those in which 
the employment of foreigners is forbidden by 
law. Special conditions must be observed 
by those obtaining work in hotels and res- 
taurants, haidressing establishments, banks 
and hospitals. The competent authorities of 
both countries undertakes to assist their visi- 
tors to find employment. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Report of Proceedings 


Official statement over signatures of Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman of Board wth 
record of cases dealt with. 


Room 3138, 94 McGill Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


January 1, 1928. 


The following is report of Proceedings of 
the Canadian National Railway Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 covering the 
period from the date of its inception, Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, to December 31, 1927. 

This Board was established for the purpose 
of disposing of outstanding grievances or dis- 
putes that might arise from the application, 
non-application, or interpretation of the 
Schedule of working conditions for “Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees as herein 
named”, which are not adjusted between the 
Officers of the Railway and the Representa- 
tives of the employees. 

The members of the Board are appointed 
for a term of one year, subject to reappoint- 
ment, and it is composed of four members 
selected by the Management and four mem- 
bers selected by the Representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


The Memorandum of Agreement constitut- 
ing the Board reads as follows:— 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT Mapes Brerwren 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS ON 
THe Ong Part, AND Its EMPLOYEES 
(COVERED BY SCHEDULE FoR “iCLERKS AND 
OTHER CLASSES oF EMPLOYEES AS HEREIN 
Namep”, As REPRESENTED BY ‘THEIR 
GENERAL CHAIRMEN, MEMBERS OF THR 
EmMpiorvers’ CoMMmitrge Wuicu N«coti- 
ATED THIS SCHEDULE, ON THE OTHER 
Part. 

The parties hereto agree to the establish- 


ment of a Board composed of members to be 
selected as hereinafter prescribed for the pur- 


of Board Covering Period September Ist, 1925, 
to December 31st, 1927 ~* 


pose of disposing of outstanding grievances or 
disputes that may arise from the application, 
non-application or interpretation of the schedule 
of wages and working conditions now in effect or 
hereinafter established, which are not prompt- 
ly adjusted between the Officers of the Rail- 
way and the Representatives of the Employees. 


Now, therefore, it is agreed by and between 
the parties as follows:— 


1. There shall be created, as soon as prac- 
ticable, a Board to be known as “ Board of 
Adjustment for Employees covered by Schedule 
for ‘Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
as Herein Named’”, hereinafter referred to 
as the “Board”, composed of eight (8) mem- 
bers, four (4) to be selected by the Railway, 
and four (4) to be selected by the Employees. 
The members shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, subject to reappointment. Should a 
permanent vacancy occur on the Board such 
vacancy shall immediately be filled by the same 
authority as made the original selection, and in 
case of a temporary absence of any member, 
a substitute will be appointed by the same 
authority as made the original appointment. 
The employees’ representatives on the Board 
shall be employees of the Railway. When 
necessary, and when mutually agreed, ex- 
employees may be named _ to represent em- 
ployees. 


2. The Board shall meet in the City of Mont- 
real within fifteen (15) days after the appoint- 
ment of its members, and select a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman who shall be members of 
the Board. The Chairman or the Vice-Chair- 
man shall preside at meetings of the Board, 
and both, if present, will be required to vote 
he the adoption of all decisions by the 
Board. 


3. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall 
serve for periods of six (6) months, and 
Representatives of the Railways and of the 
imployees shall alternate in filling the posi- 
tions. When the Chairman is a representative 
of the Railway the Vice-Chairman shall be a 
representative of the Employees and vice versa. 


4. Unless otherwise decided by the majority 
of the Board all meetings of the Board shall 
be held in the City of Montreal. 


5. The Board shall render decisions on all 
matters of controversy as provided in the pre- 
amble hereto and when properly submitted to 
the Board. A majority vote of the full Board 
will be necessary for a decision which shall 
be binding upon both parties. 


6. Cases not decided in accordance with Rule 
5 at one session may be placed on the table 
for reconsideration at the next succeeding ses- 
sion. If no decision is reached either party 
may, if desired, call upon the other to join 
in submission of the dispute to an arbitrator 
to be mutually agreed upon at the time, which 
request will be promptly complied with. 
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7. Disputes arising wil be handled as_here- 
tofore up to and including the General Mana- 
ger or corresponding officer of another Depart- 
ment. If decision given is not satisfactory to 
the employees, the case may be appealed to the 
Board. 


8. The Board shall have authority to make 
its own regulations as to when they shall meet 
and what records they shall keep, and all other 
matters pertaining to their activities, except 
such as are specifically covered by this Agree- 
ment. The records to be kept shall include all 
matters submitted for consideration and all 
decisions made by the Board. 


9. Each party hereto will compensate its own 
appointed representatives on the Board, and 
personal expenses will be cared for in the same 
manner. Any general expenses which may be 
incurred will be divided equally between the 
parties hereto. 


10. (a) In each case presented to the Board 
an effort will be made to present a joint con- 
crete statement of facts, but the Board is auth- 
orized to require information in addition to the 
statement of facts, and may call for additional 
evidence either oral or written, from either 
side. Hither party shall be entitled to an oral 
hearing before the Board upon request. 


(6) No grievance outstanding prior to Janu- 
ary, 1925, shall be submitted to this Board 
for adjustment, unless by mutual consent of 
both parties to the agreement. 


11. All disputes arising out of proposed 
changes in rates of pay, rules or working con- 
ditions, are specifically excluded from the juris- 
diction of the Board. 


12. This agreement shall become effective as 
of September 1, 1925, and shall remain in full 
force and effect until cancelled by thirty (30) 
days’ notice given at any time by either party 
to the other. 


On behalf of the Railways— 
(Sed.) W. U. APPLETON, 


General Manager, Atlantic Region. 


(Sed.) A. E.. WARREN, 
General Manager, Central Region. 


(Sgd.) W. A. KINGSLAND, 
General Manager, Western Region. 


On behalf of the Employees— 
(Sgd.) W. C. Smiru, ~ 
General Chairman, Atlantic Region. 


(Sgd.) J. HE. McGutre, 
General Chairman, Central Region. 
* (Sgd.) R. Dyxsgs, 
General Chairman, Western Region. 
Notrt.—On November 17, 1925, it was agreed 
that cases arising under schedules covering 


Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car employees 
could be dealt with by the Board. 


During the period covered by this report 
the following changes have taken place in the 
personnel of the Board:— 

July 19, 1926: Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, Rail- 
way Representative, Saskatoon, Sask., retired 
as a member of the Board. 


July 19, 1926: Mr. J. M. Grieve, Toronto, 
succeeded Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick as Repre- 
sentative of the Railway. 

‘Dec. 1, 1927: Mr. J. M. Grieve, Railway 
Representative, Toronto, Ont., retired as mem- 
ber of the Board. 

Dec. 1, 1927: Mr. G. 8. Jessup, Montreal, 
succeeded Mr. J. M. Grieve as Representative 
of the Railway. 


Officers Elected During Period 


Mr. J. F. Aitchison elected Chairman, Sep- 
tember 380, 1925. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, elected Vice-Chairman, 
September 30, 1925. 

‘Mr. A. R. Mosher elected Chairman, May 
18, 1926. 

Mr. J. F. Aitchison elected Vice-Chairman, 
May 18, 1926. 

Mr. Geo. Turvey elected Chairman, Novem- 
ber 16, 1926. 


Mr. M. M. McLean elected Vice-Chairman, 
November 16, 1926. 


The Board at present consists of the follow- 
ing members :— 


Railways’ Appointees 


Mr. Geo. Turvey, Toronto, Ont., Chairman. 
Mr. H. Morton, Moncton, N.B. 

Mr. G. S. Jessup, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, Ont. 


Employees’ Appointees 


Mr. M. M. McLean, Ottawa, Ont., Vice- 
Chairman. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alta. 


The accompanying condensed statement of 
the cases which have been submitted to the 
Board for consideration and the decisions ren- 
dered in regard to them, as well as the 
financial statement covering the period from 
September 1, 1925, to December 31, 1927, are 
issued as a matter of record for the informa- 
tion of all concerned. 


(Sgd.) Gro. Turvey, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) M. M. Mactean, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Report oF ProceeDINGs—Summary of Cases Submitted to the Board from its inception September 1, 1925, to 
December 31, 1927 














Case Case Decision Department Question Synopsis of Decision 
No. heard rendered affected 
1 | Nov. 17, 1925 | Nov. 19, 1925 |Traffic Dept., Atlan-|Claim of Miss Annie Leonora|Claim of employees sustained. 


tic Region. Biggs, Stenographer, Gen. 
Baggage Agent’s Office, 
Moncton, for maximum ap- 
; prentice rate of pay. 
Nov. 17, 1925 | Nov. 19, 1925 |Traffic Dept., Atlan-|Claim of J. Edgar Sonier, Gen.|Claim of employees sustained. 


2 
tic Region. Baggage Agent’s Office, 
Moncton, for rate of $45 per 
month. 
3 | Nov. 17, 1925 | Nov. 19, 1925 |Traffic Dept., Atlane|Claim of Mary I. McCaron,|Claim of employees sustained. 
tic Region. Stenographer, Gen. Baggage 
Agent’s Office, Moncton, for 
maximum apprentice rate of 
pay. 
4 | Nov. 17, 1925 | Nov. 19, 1925 |Traffic Dept., Atlan-|Claim of J. Clifford O’Brien, |Claim of employees sustained. 
tic Region. Clerk, Gen. Baggage Agent’s 
Office, Moncton, for maxi- 
mum apprentice rate of pay. vant 
5 .| Nov. 18, 1925 | Nov. 20, 1925 |Sleeping, Dining and|Claim of Stewards F. J. Me-|Where a crew is late in arriving. 
Parlour Car Dept.} Hugh and W.S. Farrell and! at any terminal (either home 
crews. Interpretation of} or distant) except when re- 
Article 25, Rule ‘‘A’’, ‘‘De-| quired to double back they 
tention’’ of Schedule. shall be paid in accordance 


with Rule ‘‘A’’. Where called 
upon to double back, either 
out of a terminal or en route, 
they shall be paid for loss of 
lay-over in accordance with 
Rule ‘‘B’’. This claim to be 

settled on the above basis. 
6 | Nov. 18, 1925 | Nov. 20, 1925 |Sleeping, Dining and|Manning of sleeping cars on|Referred back to parties con- 
Parlour Car Dept.| trains 1-411 and 8-20 between} cerned to endeavour to arrive 

es N.S., and St. John,| at a settlement. 


Supp./Feb. 16, 1926 | Feb. 16, 1926 |Sleeping, Dining and|Manning of sleeping cars on|While the Board disagreed with 
1to6 Parlour Car Dept.| trains 1-411 and 8-20 between] certain contentions of the Rail- 
Halifax, N.S., and St. John,| way, the Board decides that 
Dia 3 in view of present conditions 
trains in question may for time 
being be operated with a 
Porter in Charge. 
7 | Nov. 18, 1925 | Nov. 20, 1925 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Joseph Jones, Clerk,|Claim of employees declined. 


Montreal. for position of Local Rates 
Checker. ¢ 
8 Nov. 19, 1925 | Nov. 20, 1925 |Accounting Dept., |Claim that position of Material|Position should be bulletined. 
Moncton. epee Clerk be bulle- 
tined. 
9 | Nov. 19, 1925 | Nov. 20, 1925 |Accounting Dept., |Claim for continuation of|Rate previously shown in sched- 
Moncton. schedule rates for seven| ule for Material Distribution 
positions. Clerk should be re-established. 


Claims for other six positions. 
’ are not a matter for consider- 
ation of the Board. 
10 | Feb. 16, 1926 | Feb. 16, 1926 |Operating Dept., {Claim of 33 freight shed em-|Claim of employees sustained. 
Central Region. ployees at Moreau Street, 
Montreal, for time lost ac- 
count laid off at different 


times. 
11 | Feb. 16, 1926 | Feb. 16, 1926 |Operating Dept., |Claim of A. Bisson for position|That Mr. Bisson be returned to 
Central Region. of janitor, Bunk MHouse,| position of janitor. 
Cochrane, Ont. 
12 | May 18, 1926 | May 18, 1926 |Operating Dept., Claim of Mr. Thos. Foster,|Claim of employees denied. 
Western Region. Clerk, Winnipeg Timekeep- ‘ 
; ing Staff, for reinstatement. 
13 | May 18, 1926 | May 18, 1926 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Mr. John I. Gratton,|Claim of employees denied. 
Atlantic Region. Moncton, for rate of $135.00 
[ per month. 
14 | May 18, 1926 | May 18, 1926 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Mr. S.° Grass to/Claim of employees sustained. 
Atlantic Region. seniority rights in Auditor of 
Disbursements’ Office, 


Moncton. 
15 | May 19, 1926 | May 19, 1926 |Accounting Dept., {Claim of Messrs. J. C. Belli-|Senior qualified applicant should 
Montreal. veau and T. J. Fisher for] be awarded the position. 
position of ‘‘Shippers’ Claims 
‘ Investigator’’. 
16 |May 19, 1926 | May 19, 1926 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Mr. R. I. Wilson for|Claim of employees denied. 
Montreal. position of ‘‘In Charge of 
Sections, Station Outstand- 
ings’’. 
17 | May 19, 1926 | May 19, 1926 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Mr. H. O. Bray for|Claim of employees sustained. 
Montreal. position as ‘‘In Transit In- 


vestigator’’. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 2—Concel uded 














Case Case Decision Department Question Synopsis of Decision 
No. heard rendered affected 
18 | May 20, 1926 | May 20, 1926 |Sleeping, Dining and|Claim of Messrs. H. Taylor|,That the employees concerned 
Parlour Car Dept.| F.Albersand J. R. Belanger| be reinstated and, if desired, 
for reinstatement into the} the Railway may then hold 
service. another investigation in ac- 
cordance with the schedule. 
19 | Aug. 16, 1926 | Nov. 16, 1926 |Operating Dept..... Claim of employees that|Present status of the two em- 
Nov. 16, 1926 Messrs. Hugh Fortin and C.| ployees involved be not 
E. Chamberlain, who had! changed. 
been laid off in General 
Superintendent’s Office, 
Quebec, had no right to re- 
vert to positions in Super- 
intendent’s offices at Quebec 
and Levis respectively. 
20 | Nov. 16, 1926 | Nov. 16, 1926 |Stores Dept........ Dispute in connection with|Claim of employees sustained. 
appointment of Chief Clerk 
at Moncton Shops. That W. 
E. Sonier should be awarded 
position. 
21 | Aug. 16, 1926 | Aug. 17, 1926 |Sleeping, Dining and/Claim of Messrs. H. Taylor,|That J. R. Belanger be rei 
Parlour Car Dept.| F.Albersand J. R. Belanger} stated; time off to count as 
for reinstatement into the} suspension. Claims of H. 
service. Taylor and F. Albers denied. 
22 | Mar. 22, 1927 | Nov. 23, 1927 |Accounting Dept., |Claim Mr. F. N. Smith for|/Sub-Committee of Board inter- 
Nov. 28, 1927 Atlantic Region. position of ‘‘Timekeeper and] viewed parties and request now 
Distribution Clerk’’, Truro,] made for withdrawal, which is 
N.S. approved. 
238 | Mar. 22, 1927 | Nov. 22, 1927 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of John G. Hazlett, for|Senior qualified applicant should 
Nov. 22, 1927 Montreal. position as ‘“‘Current Special be awarded position. 
Debit Investigator’’. 
247 Maren 22, O27 |b oescee ele cer tk Accounting Dept., {Claim of H. J. B. Girouard...|Withdrawn. 
Nov. 28, 1927 Montreal. 
BOM PNLAT SOUL G20 Nera chloe cc ekieiee Accounting Dept., |Claim of G. J. Surrett........ Withdrawn. 
Nov. 23, 1927 Montreal. 
2GAE NO Vee Og LOQ Ts |) arate ok, casek ey ete Operating Dept., {Claim for preservation of hour|Parties agreed to confer further. 
Western Region. of starting time at Saskatoon 
Freight Sheds. 
ZOMeINOVes 204, L927 seis cnioeicle « tele. Stores Dept., Claim of certain employees at/Settlement reached by parties 
Western Region. Transcona, Man. and claim withdrawn. 
28o),|, HNOV LO LOZ es theme cn tos Sleeping, Dining and|That Sleeping Car Conductors|Board could not come to a 
Parlour Car Dept.] be assigned to sleeping cars| decision and referred matter 
on trains7 and 9and10and8,| to an arbitrator in accordance 
between Halifax, N.S., and| with agreement, who decided 
St. John, N.B. that employees claim should 
be sustained. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1925, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 
REcEIPT EXPENSES 
Oct. 13, 1925—From Railway.......... $ 50 00 UATIONCEY jar ttre aeny, asia eel lalararaeieeeten as $ 37 68 
From Employees........ 50 00 iixpress.charges (arsed, Sue ae Une 0 75 
Dec. 22, eget EN PUATIWIAV eee eres 200 00 Meletramsiere ssa es cece dsr nein a 1 43 
om Employees........ 200 00 UAB criss ale Senter det tenons Mapai Aapeds 6 00 
April 13, i997_From AVALIWAV Sotic alee 200 00 DUDDEH Ostman cdots. ee ete mene rcat es 0 50 
From Employees........ 200 00 Secretary S Salary... nc accekiee scone nieete » 675 00 
Balance ion hand & . Neenits stistsessehicteee 178 64 
$900 00 


The semi-monthly Service Letter on Indus- 
trial Relations, published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board (U.S.A.) contains 
an article in the issue for September 25, on 
“Wages in the United States and in Europe,” 
based in part on figures prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva. Wage 
figures are shown for December, 1926, and for 
December, 1927, permitting an examination of 
the relative change in wage levels over the 
period of one year. “An important point sug- 
gested by these figures is the relative stabil- 


$900 00 


ity of wages. For the past five years it has 
been recognized that wages in the United 
States have reached a more or less stationary 
level after the war and post-war fluctuations, 
and that in spite of marked changes which 
might take place in individual establishments, 
or even industries, the general average is 
fluctuating hardly perceptibly either upward 
or downward. That this condition obtained 
also in Europe was not so well known, but 
these figures indicate a somewhat similar situ- 
ation in several European countries.” 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary: of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. The objects of this Board, 
with the names of its members, are stated in 
the preceding article. 
An outline of earlier cases dealt with by 
the Board was given in the April, 1928, issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, and in previous issues. 


Case No. 31.—Operating Department-—— 
Atlantic Region. 


A position was created in the office of the 
division engineer at Edmundston, New Bruns- 
wick, and an employee from the central time 
office at Moncton was assigned by the com- 
pany to fill it. In making the appointment 
the company considered that the new posi- 
tion was not covered by. any schedule and 
that it was of a supervisory nature. The em- 
ployees, however, claimed that as the new 
position was clerical and of the kind covered 
by the agreement, it should have been bul- 
letined in accordance with Article 3, Rule (d), 
and awarded to the senior qualified applicant. 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
_tention, the rate of the position to be deter- 
mined in accordance with Rule (c) of Article 
We 


Case No. 34.—Operating Department— 


Western Region. 


A controversy arose regarding certain crew 
clerk positions in the West Yard Office at 
Winnipeg. The Board appointed one of its 
members to make a personal investigation in 
the case, and following his report decided 
that the dispute did not fall within its juris- 
diction. | 


Case No. 38.—Operating Department— 
Central Region. 


Three storemen’s positions at Turcot Round- 
house, Montreal, were formerly under the 
supervision of the Motive Power Depart- 
ment. This work was taken over later by 
the Stores Department, the three men being 
transferred. Subsequently this work was 
handed over to tool room attendants, and the 
men were obliged to take other positions 
within their seniority group. The tool room 
attendants discharged the duties of looking 
after the pumps in the roundhouse, issuing 
stores, attending to time clocks and handing 
out time slips. The employees claimed that 
these duties included work of clerks, for the 
performance of which the clerks held ex- 
clusive seniority rights. The Board appoint- 
ed certain of its members to investigate this 
case and on their report decided that the 
dispute was not within the Board's juris- 
diction. 





Pulverized Coal as Fuel for Ships 


Mr. F. D. McHugh, writing in the Scien- 
tific American states that early this year, the 
attention of marine engineers and the entire 
shipping world was centred on the trial 
trip from New York to Holland and return, 
of the United States Shipping Board freighter 
“Mercer.” The success of this trip, as an- 
nounced by the supervising engineers, marked 
the birth of a new epoch in steam generation 
for sea-going vessels. The “ Miercer” is the 
first ship to be equipped with burners for 
pulverized coal and machinery for preparing 
this fuel. The Germans, the Dutch, and the 
British are stated to be equipping ships with 
a similar apparatus, while the United States 


Shipping Board has decided to convert six 
more ships of its fleet as soon as possible. 

One English authority has made the state- 
ment that he sincerely believes this new shin 
fuel will, in time, entirely supplant oil in 
British vessels. British journals see in its 
successful application a revivifying agent for 
the British coal industry which now suffers 
from a surplus of low-grade coal which must 
be taken from the mines but for which there 
is little or no sale. Naturally, this would 
hold true for other coal producing countries; 
but it would also aid the entire coal in- 
dustry by releasing high-grade coal for other 
purposes—and at lower prices too, since the 
wider use of low-grade coal would reduce 
mining overhead. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 19238 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during September 
was ten, as compared with seventeen. the pre- 
vious month. The time loss for the month 
was larger than during September, 1927, being 
10,457 working days, as compared with 9,231 
working days during the same month last 
year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
£ disputes involved days 
Sept O26 susie 10 1,414 10,457 
vel hide IUCR a Abana ee iy 5,746 37,634 
Sep tpl OL sent. aay. 13 2,016 9,231 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stat- 
istical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 1,171 workpeople, 
were carried over from August, and three 
disputes commenced during September. These 
figures do not include a dispute involving hat 
factory workers in Montreal which had been 
terminated in July, but had not been so 
recorded by the Department at the end of 
August. Three of the disputes commencing 
prior to September terminated during the 
month, as did two of the disputes which 
commenced during September. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were on record 
five strikes and lockouts, as follows: Coal 
miners, Wayne, Alta.; plumbers, Kingston, 
Ont.; sheet metal workers, Kingston, Ont.; 
plasterers’ labourers, Toronto, Ont.; and shoe 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to eight such dis- 
putes, namely: ladies’ clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, June 30, 1926; electrotypers, Tor- 
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onto, Ont., December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927, 
and September 11, 1928; coal miners, River 
Hebert, N'S., February 1, 1928; and fur work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, the second 
dispute involving sheet metal workers in 
Montreal being added in September. 

Information has reached the Department 
as to three disputes involving artists in a 
printing establishment at Toronto, Ont., musi- 
clans in a moving picture theatre at Windsor, 
Ont., and building labourers on one building 
in Toronto, but particulars as to these dis- 
putes have not been received. 


Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month one was against the dismissal of 
an employee, one for a union agreement, and 
one was for an increase in wages. Of the 
strikes and lockouts which terminated during 
September, two were in favour of employers, 
one in favour of the workers, one was 
partially successful and the result of one is 
recorded as indefinite. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Coan Mrners, Wayne, Arta —During 
September another of the five mines in which 
work ceased on August 138 signed an agree- 
ment with the Mine Workers’ Union. The 
Minister of Labour suggested to the strikers 
that they should resume work for four months 
under the terms recommended by the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (LaBouR 
GazettE, August, 1928, page 827) namely: 
payment per ton on a screened basis instead 
of run of mines, with an increase of 4 cents 
per ton to offset the loss to the miners on 
the screenings, and that the management of 
each mine would have an agreement with a 
local of its own employees. The strikers, how- 
ever, refused, and at the end of the month 
the dispute was still unterminated. It was 
reported that a large number of the employees 
of these mines were engaged in harvesting. 


Coa. Miners, SypNEY Mines, N.S.—Coal 
miners ceased work on August 30 and re- 
mained out until September 4 to support a 
demand for contract rates instead of day 
rates of pay for bankmen. A stoppage had 
occurred previously, on August 24, but a 
smaller number of men had ceased work in 
support of the bankmen and resumed work 
the following day with the expectation ‘that 
there would be further negotiations with the 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1928 








Number | Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to September, 1928. 


Mininc, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 250 6,000 |Commenced August 18, 1928, for recognition of union 
and against changes in working conditions. Un- 

| terminated. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 808 1,616 |Commenced August 30, 1928, for contract rates 


instead of day rates. Terminated September 4, 
1928. Indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe Factory Workers, Tor- 
Onto One, Peo rs, Be ade 28 480 [Commenced August 13, 1928, to maintain union 
shop. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
Hat Factory Workers, Mont- 
POOL Ee ce Me et ee CREE eT Es es oat Commenced July 18, 1928, for recognition of union 
. and increase in wages. Terminated July 20, 
1928. Compromise. 
Saw and Planing Mill Products— 
Shingle sawyers, Vancouver, 


ERC oR ada eke Ata ahd a tagsls ene eee ee ROE. WAS ods of Commenced July 3, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Terminated September 30, 1928, in favour of em- 
ployer. 

ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 12 288 |Commenced April 21, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Sheet Metal Workers, Kingston 
Cae Me Nani AC Ra 12 288 {Commenced April 17, 1928; sympathy with striking 
plumbers. Unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Garage employees, Saskatoon, 


OGRE AT cil ay) ei eee 45 270 |Commenced August 20, 1928, for union agreement. 
cease Sept. 10, 1928. Partially success- 
ul. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring During September, 1928. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Other Metal Products— 
Auto. Factory Workers, Osha- 


1 EEN Oh cy MERE nee RUBY. <AcAieL MT 65 15 |Commenced Sept. 11, 1928, against dismissal of em- 
ployee. Terminated Sept. 12, 1928; in favour of 
workers. 

ConsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet Metal Workers, Mont- 


TORE Cr hou Leanne uae ene 50 1,000 |Commenced Sept. 5, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Employees secured work elsewhere by end of 
eptember. 
Plasterers’ Labourers, Tor- 
OREO OES ily Ha Cu tee Le ate 128 500 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1928, for union agreement. 
Unterminated. 


ao a TGR ME SG oT RRA GR FESTUCA RAR RS OT“ Ra uma re eS eS Es ee 


management. Their demands being refused, duced from twenty-eight at the beginning of 
the second stoppage occurred and work was the dispute to twelve at the end of Septem- 
not resumed until September 4. ber, the others having secured work else- 
where. 
SHoz Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
In connection with the strike of shoe factory Har Facrory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.—In 
workers on August 13, 1928, to maintain the the strike of hat factory workers at Montreal 
union shop, the number of strikers was re- commencing July 18 recorded as unterminated 
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at the end of August, information recently 
secured indicates that it was terminated on 
July 20, the strikers having secured part of 
their demands. 


SHINGLE Sawyers, VANcouveER, B:C.—This 
dispute, which commenced on July 3 for an 
increase in wages, was called off at‘the end 
of September by the union involved, the 
strikers having been substantially replaced 
by the end of July. The employer is re- 
ported to have offered to take back any of the 
men when vacancies occurred. 


PLUMBERS AND SHEET MetaL WORKERS, 
Kineston, Ont—No_ developments have 
been reported in connection with these two 
disputes except that union members have 
been allowed to work for two of the employ- 
ers affected so long as no non-union help is 
employed. 


GaraGE EMpLoygees, SASKATOON, Sask.— 
This dispute, commencing on August 20, was 
called off by the union on September 10, ten 
of the garage firms involved having signed 
the agreement with the union. It is under- 
stood that the remaining strikers secured work 
in these establishments. — 


AUTOMOBILE Factory WoRKERS, OSHAWA, 
Ont—Employees in one department are re- 
ported to have ceased work for two hours in 
protest against the dismissal of a union repre- 
sentative as a result of union activities, the 
discharged employee being reinstated the fol- 
lowing day with instructions to drop his union 
connections. It is understood the striking em- 
ployees considered the offending employee had 
exceeded his functions as a union represen- 
tative but regarded dismissal as an excessive 
penalty. 


Sueert Merar Workers, Monrrear, P.Q— 
Sheet metal workers who were employed in 
the shops of employers refusing to sign an 
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agreement with the union providing for an 
increase in wages from 70 cents per hour to 
75 cents ceased work on September 5. At 
the end of the month it was reported that all 
the strikers had secured work in the union 
shops. ‘The dispute is therefore transferred 
to the list of strikes not called off by the 
unions concerned, although employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected. 

PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS, ToRONTO, ONT.— 
Workers to the number of 128 employed in 
44 establishments ceased work on September 
24 to secure an agreement with ‘the Master 
Plasterers’ Association and with individual 
firms. The agreement proposed provided for 
an increase in wages of five cents per hour 
from March 1, 1929, making the rate 80 cents 
per hour, also employment of union mem- 
bers only and the same overtime conditions 
as for plasterers when employed attending 
plasterers. It was reported that from time 
to time individual contractors signed this 
agreement with the union, so that by the end 
of the month only twenty-five or thirty work- 
men were still involved. It was further re- 
ported that the plasterers’ union was consider- 
ing giving support to the striking plasterers’ 
labourers. 





Five thousand workmen are employed this 
fall in railway and terminal construction in 
Northern Manitoba in connection with the 
Hudson’s Bay Railway. It is expected that 
steel will have been laid in March, 1929, for 
the full length of the extension from The Pas 
to Fort Churchill, but considerable ballasting 
will remain to be done before the new line 
can be ready for traffic. Modern harbour ac- 
commodation and equipment are being in- 
stalled at Fort Churchill, but this part of the 
undertaking cannot be completed for about 
three years. Docks, wharves and workshops 
are being erected and the channel is being 
dredged. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
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statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
a latest figures are not for relatively recent 
ates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing August was 12, and 8 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
20 disputes in progress during the month, 
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these disputes involving 5,400 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 28,000 working 
days. Of the 12 disputes beginning in August, 
6 arose over wages questions, 3 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, and 3 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 9 disputes, 4 in 
favour of workpeople, 2 in favour of em- 
ployers and 3 ended in compromises. In 
another case work was resumed pending 
negotiation. 


A dispute ‘involving about 2,000 coal miners 
began at the Featherstone Colliery in York- 
shire on August 22, when the miners refused 
to work at a reduction in wages of 10 per 
cent. Through a joint conference, a tempor- 
ary settlement was reached on September 1, 
when employers agreed to withdraw the re- 
duction in wages, but on the understanding 
that deductions from pay be made for excess 
dirt, pending an enquiry into the situation 
by workers’ representatives. ; 


Belgium 


In the month of July, 18 new strikes began 
and 17 were still in progress from the previ- 
ous month, making a total of 35 disputes 
in progress involving 25,702 workers and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 236,053 working days 
for the month. 


Hungary 


Statistics of labour disputes in Hungary 
show that for the year 1927, there were 81 
strikes and 38  lockouts, involving 24,803 
workers and a time loss of 294,941 working 
days, as compared with 54 strikes and 3 lock- 
outs affecting 9,618 workers and a time loss 
of 52,203 working days in the year 1926. The 
principal industries affected in 1927 were the 
metal, machine, construction and electrical 
industries. Of the total number of disputes 
in that year, 48 were wholly or partially suc- 
cessful for workers and 33 unsuccessful. 


Australia 


A serious dispute involving waterside 
workers in all of the larger ports of Australia 
took place following an award of the arbitra- 
tion court. The award, although favourable 
to the workers in the matter of wages and 
overtime pay, provided that workers might 
be engaged twice a day rather than once a 
day. The union refused to accept this con- 
dition and on September 10 went on strike. 
No settlement had been reached at the end 
of the month. 


British India 


In the first quarter of 1928, 58 disputes 
were in progress, involving 83,570 workpeople 
and causing a time loss of 1,005,083 working 
days. Of these disputes, 25 involving 40,604 
workers, were in cotton and woollen mills. 
The causes of the disputes were: 23 over 
wages questions, 12 over personnel questions, 
4 over leave and hours and 19 over other 
questions. The results were: 3 in favour of 
workers, 10 partially successful and 33 un- 
successful, and 12 were still in progress at 
the end of the month. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing July was 42 and 67 were in effect at the 
end of the month, involving 134,494 workers. 
The time loss for the month was 3,368,219 
working days. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—During 
September further settlements were made. In 
Illinois an agreement was reached between 
operators and the union, to be effective from 
September 16, 1928, to March 31, 1932, by 
which the basic wage was reduced from $7.50 
to $6.10 per day, and the tonnage rate from 
$1.08 to 91 cents. This agreement affects 
about 90,000 coal miners. 


Textile Workers, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts—The strike of 28,000 textile workers, 
which began on April 16 against a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages, continued during Septem- 
ber. The State Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation which made an investigation, reeom- 
mended that a compromise be made provid- 
ing for a 5 per cent reduction in wages. This 
was agreed to by both employers and workers 
and the mills were reopened on October 8. 





The Dominion Government proclaimed the 


‘week which commenced on October 7 as “Fire 


Prevention Week.” Among other proposed 
measures it was recommended that fire drills 
should be held for the employees in all large 
stores and factories in order that a greater 
degree of safety might be ensured by acquaint- 
ing the occupants with the best and most ex- 
peditious mode of exit in time of danger. The 
proclamation declared that, “at least 80 per 
cent of the fires which occur originate through 
inexcusable ignorance and neglect and are 
therefore preventable, and that the exercise 
of reasonable prudence and proper carefulness 
on the part of responsible individuals would 
reduce the loss by fire in Canada to the com- 
paratively insignificant proportions of loss in 
other countries.” 
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REPORT OF NOVA SCOTIA DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
FOR 1927 


HE Department of Natural Resources of 

Nova Scotia recently issued its report for 

the year ending September 30, 1927, giving a 

summary of the operations of its different 
branches. 

Factory Inspection—Regular inspections of 
factories were carried out in the cities and 
towns throughout the Province and saw-muills 
were inspected in remote places. There was a 
reduction of 72 in the total number of acci- 
_ dents recorded for the year as compared with 
the previous twelve months, but the fatal 
accidents increased by three over the preceed- 
ing year. The number of accidents reported, 
as ascertained from the files of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and the Accident Pre- 
vention Association was 781, of which 7 were 
fatal. Among the number injured were 8 
women and girls. The classification of acci- 
dents by groups indicates a reduction in the 
severity of injuries, there being not one case of 
major amputation reported. during the year. 
The number of accidents reported from the 
various industrial groups during the year were 
as follows: Saw-mills, 141, including one fatal 
—a reduction of 47; wood-working (other than 
saw-mills) 21—a reduction of 97; building 
material, J—a reduction of 12; pulp and rossing 
mills, 45, one of which was fatal—a reduction 
of 3; furniture, 8—an increase of 5; clothes- 
pin, woodturning, etc., 2—a reduction of 8; 
wooden box, 28, an increase of 18; wooden ship 
building, 19—a reduction of 10; metal trades, 
80; car building, 12—a reduction of 10; steel 
works, 226, including 4 fatal—a reduction of 
388; fish products plants, 34, a reduction of 28; 
confectionery, food and bottling works, 47, in- 
cluding 1 fatal—a reduction of 14; textile mills, 
20—an increase of 6; ship yards, 42; miscel- 
laneous industries, 47. 

Employment Service—The report states 
that during the period under review there was 
an increase of 226 in the number of placements 
as compared with the preceeding year. The 
cost per placement was $1.54 as compared with 
$1.56 for the previous year. Domestic help 
was reported as being in great demand through- 
out the province with only a small percentage 
of the requirements in qualified applicants 
available. Indications for the coming year 
were considered favourable for mechanics and 
unskilled workers as well as woodsmen, the 
demand for whom is expected to be large 
owing to an improvement in tthe lumber 
market. 

Land Settlement and Immigration—A  de- 
cided increase, it is stated, was shown in Nova 


Scotia by countries concerned with emigration. 
Detailed surveys of several districts were made 
by the Department to ascertain the vacant 
and non-producing farms available for settle- 
ment. Particulars of these properties, together 
with the terms of sale asked by the owners, 
were obtained in the hope that families with 
farming experience would be induced to take 
up these vacant farms. The progress made by 
settlers under the Farm Settlement Act dur- 
ing the year showed a slight improvement. It 
was reported that with but few exceptions the 
settlers have met their payments regularly. It 
is pointed out that according to the returns 
of the Dominion Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, 2,247 settlers arrived in Nova 
Scotia during the twelve months ending 
September 30, 1927, this being an increase of 
795 over the previous period. 

A party of 25 boys was sent to the Province 
through the Overseas Settlement Committee 
for farm training and farm work. Of these, 
18 have indicated a desire of continuing at 
farm work. The Dakeyne training farm at 
Falmouth placed 28 Old Country boys on 
farms after a period of study in Nova Scotian 
farming methods. It is stated that favourable 
reports were received concerning the progress 
of these boys. In addition 22 boys came to 
the Province through nomination of relatives 
or friends, and were said to be comfortably 
settled. 

Fifty-three families, comprising 291 children, 
took advantage of the reduced passage rates 
afforded settlers by the Empire Settlement 
Committee, the Dominion Government and 
the transportation companies, and arrived in 
the Province. All are reported as making 
satisfactory progress. Three single persons and 
seven married couples with eleven children 
paid the full passage rate to the Province after 
a study of conditions. 

Settlers who declared their intention of re- 
maining in Nova Scotia were drawn mostly 
from England and Scotland. The other coun- 
tries of origin were Ireland, Sweden, Finland, 
Holland, Italy, Germany and Denmark. 





Experts of the Ontario Department of 
Health have designed a new type of gas mask 
for workers in compressed air, or caisson 
workers. Research work had been carried on 
in the government laboratories ever since the 
disaster at the Hollinger mine on February 
10, 1928, when 389 miners were killed. It is 
stated that the new mask can be used in con- 
nection with mine work. 


! 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 
Annual Report of the Board for 1927 


HE seventh annual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of Ontario, recently 
published, details the work done during the 
past year. “It has been a year of increasing 
industrial prosperity,” the Board states, “in 
which the female workers of the province 
have shared more largely fecause of the 
protection given them. It is not only in 
times of trade depression that standards of 
wages tend to fall. Periods of expansion also 
threaten them, though in quite another way. 
If, on the one hand hard times mean re- 
trenchment in the wage expenditures, fur- 
thered by the underbidding of workers out of 
jobs, on the other hand, good times mean 
the starting .of new businesses, many of which 
are in the hands of men without ripe business 
experience and of very slender resources, 
whose only wage policy is to keep wages 
down. A considerable number of the com- 
plaints which reach our office, come from such 
plants, and our investigations show that these 
employers have never related wages to pro- 
duction nor considered how costly low wages 
and a high Jabour turnover may prove.” 

The Minimum Wage Board made a careful 
study of the number of women earning $15 
or more per week. The following particulars 
will serve to show what has happened in the 
province in regard to female employment 
since the minimum wage orders went into 
force in 1921. 








Number Number 
—- fe) receiving Per cent 
female $15.00 
workers or more 
Before orders issued. . 44,109 13, 863 31-4 
After orders issued.... 55,598 19,989 36-0 


The Minimum Wage orders divide the fe- 
male workers of the province into fifty-two 
groups, according to trade and locality. Only 
seven of these groups, or 13.4 per cent, fail to 
show increasing numbers of the higher wages, 
and in these seven groups are found only 
3,675, or 6.6 per cent of the entire body of 
workers. Larger numbers of workers are re- 
ported for the later date in the comparison. 
This is not only because there is now more 
employment, but because new firms have been 
added to the lists. These later additions are 
often responsible for depressing wage aver- 
ages. The foreboding, that “the minimum 
will become the maximum” is thus statistic- 
ally condemned. The elimination of unso- 


cially low wages serves to protect rather than 
injure the higher wage levels. 

Four new orders were issued during the 
year covered by this report. Order No. 438 
extends the Custom Millinery regulations, 
with suitable changes, to cover cities over 
30,000 population, excepting Toronto. Order 
No. 45 further extends it to the line of 
4,000 urban population. Order No. 44 ex- 
tends, in like fashion, the order governing 
Hairdressing and Beauty Parlour establish- 
ments to cover cities over 30,000 population, 
excepting Toronto. Order No. 46, prescribes 
regulations for Hotels, Restaurants and Re- 
freshment rooms, extending previous orders 
in such a way as to cover all urban popula- 
tions above 4,000. 

There are three main lines of activity upon 
which the Board relies for the enforcement 
of its orders. The first of these is the post- 
ing of the orders within view of the female 
employees. This is required in all factory 
trades, and in all others where such a plan 
is practicable. The Factory Inspection Branch, 
through its corps of men and women in- 
spectors, regularly reports as to whether the 
posters are properly maintained. 

The second method of enforcement is 
through the investigation of complaints. 
Regular meetings are held fortnightly, to deal 
with these complaints. The complaints are 
of many sorts, and come from all kinds of 
people. Almost invariably, they are adjust- 
ed in an amicable fashion. In only one in- 
stance was the Board forced to prosecute an 
employer. During 1927 the Board held 25 
such meetings and dealt with 275 complaints. 

The third resource is based on an analysis 
of the wage sheets received. These sheets 
are collected from all firms in the factory 
trades and from a large number of other es- 
tablishments. By examining these, the Board 
is able to determine whether the standards 
enforced in the orders are being maintained. 
Sometimes apparent deviations are explained 
away. Very often the neglect or inadvertence 
of some foreman or accountant is thus re- 
vealed, and the correction is immediately 
made. During the past year 188 wage sheets 
have been thus dealt with, and the needed 
adjustments made. 

The board has collected during the year 
arrears of wages due a number of female 
workers. Fifty-three firms have made such 
payments to 146 employees. The total sum 
collected was $6,601.02, other arrears have also 
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been collected privately of which the par- 
ticulars were not reported. 

The Board is accustomed to issue special 
permits for lower wages to handicapped work- 
ers, or variations or suspensions of its orders 
in certain emergencies. The number of firms 
to which such permits were issued in 1927 
was 41. The Board points out that the num- 
ber of permits is obviously few and so cannot 
affect the standards of wages. The permit 
system, serves, however, to give a valuable 
degree of flexibility to the administration of 


the law, and to enable a number of girls, who 
otherwise would have been derelicts in the 
industrial world, to find steady employment. 

The Board determines: the minimum wage 
levels by studying the cost of living in the 
workers’ place of residence. The cost of 
living budget of an average working woman 
at Toronto, is first estimated as a basis for 
these calculations, the budget of workers in 
other localities being adjusted in proportion 
to a recognized variation in the cost of living 
as between large and small cities, towns, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS Se ee eee IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 














Female Average Average | Minimum 
Industry ore a) employees weekly wage hours wage 
Seo ee ST GRC ERA per (experienced 
Over 18 | Under 18} Over18 | Under18] week adults 

$ cts $ cts $ cts. 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (Toronto)........... 41 1,100 134 Asis 10 24 46-7 12 00 

Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (other cities over 
OOO) eee oe ina sce ret tele ee Riera 43 531 44 12 65 9 71 48-4 12 00 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (rest of province).... 41 382 46 11 88 9 49 48-9 11 00 
Retail storess(Loronto)! Aes, eee on ees Heke 23 360 60 16 27 11 59 50-1 12 50 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000).......... 21 1,142 41 14 69 9 15 47-6 12 00 
Retail stores (cities from 5,000 to 30,000)....... 67 903 51 13 71 10 08 49-2 11 00 
Retail stores (rest of province)...............-- 19 106 3 12 31 9 50 49:0 | 8 00-10 00 

Departmental stores having more than 150 
employees (Toronto)............eeceeeeee- ye 2,967 376 15 97 9 69 47-0 12 50 
Mextiletactories (Toronto) fides se s.< oh es «esis 40 2,199 236 14 95 10 54 45-3 12 50 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000). ..... 24 3,568 645 13 97 11 33 48-1 11 50 
Textile factories (cities 5,000 to 30,000)......... 62 4,024 1,178 13 31 10 73 50-2 11 00 
Textile factories (rest of province).............. 59 2,048 425 12 85 9 55 50-9 10 00 
Needletrades (Toronto). 259.. Paeee N: 372 8,143 552 15 85 10 37 44-5 12 50 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)......... 3 884 46 14 53 9 20 47-3 11 50 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... 55 1,599 224 14 75 9 57 46-5 11 00 
Needle trades (rest of province)...........ece0- 21 211 34 13 41 8 65 46-4 10 00 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (Toronto)............... alk 625 107 15 47 10 66 44-07 12 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (other cities over 30,000) 29 219 39 14 93 10 91 44-6 11 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000)... 12 119 8 17 96 9 69 42-9 11 00 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (rest of province)........ 14 194 12 12 35 9 81 47-5 10 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto)........ 34 532 118 15 63 9 79 45-2 12 50 

Boot, shoe and leather trades (other cities over 
SOOO) Jai ANS cay A Pan ot dk as Ca a TA ci tae 9 190 15 14 82 10 54 47-6 11 50 

Boot, shoe and leather trades (cities 5,000 to 
BO OOD)). serve cdade ace iohestec ss ead coc alae ite ace 24 507 106 14 92 9 98 49-6 11 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (rest of province). 19 424 133 12 31 8 69 51-0 10 00 
Electrical goods (Toronto).............eceeeees 15 512 55 15 37 12 89 46-6 12 50 
Electrical goods (other cities over 39,000)...... 6 400 35 17 31 11 02 §1-9 il 50 
Electrical goods (cities 5,000 to 30,000)......... 7 342 40 12 61 10 19 47-2 11 00 
Electrical goods (rest of province).............- 2 25 1 12 56 10 00 40-3 10 00 
Hood trades! CLOronto) Se Aye aidan. sian 88 2,214 438 13 79 10 19 45 +3 12 50 
Food trades (other cities over 30,000).......... 68 750 117 12 49 10 66 48-3 11 50 
Food trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............. 72 396 92 12 95 9 04 50-4 11 00 
Food trades (rest of province)............cs000: 37 214 43 13 81 10 87 51-7 10 00 
‘Lobacco trades (Toronto)............-seseseces 5 183 17 17 55 13 46 41-2 12 50 
Tobacco trades (other cities over 30,000)....... 6 307 25 11% 9 14 42-5 11 50 
Tobacco trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000).......... 2 15 1 12 24 8 05 47-5 11 00 
Tobacco trades (rest of province)..............- 1 27 9 10 78 10 35 46-0 10 00 
Rubbertrades: ( LOronto) ave scenes < Soe 6 451 17 Cay 13 82 45-3 12 50 
Rubber trades (other cities over 30,000)........ 2 LUST H Ibi is my seat FOO Gules oe 54-0 11 50 
Rubber trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... 8 499 145 13 50 10 71 52°2 11 00 
Rubber trades (rest of province),.............. 5 203 62 14 70 12 05 48-8 10 00 
Jewellry trades (Toronto)............sccceee ys 15 119 9 15 95 10 84 43-5 12 50 
Jewellry trades (other cities over 30,000)....... 9 21 1 15 66 8 00 45-6 11 50 
Jewellry trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000).......... 6 63 7 14 39 10 32 47-8 11 00 
Jewellry trades (rest of province)..............- 1 i ad Le ee OOO er eeiels Batce IN te wena Naicr 10 00 
Paper trades (Toronto) he eee NT 155 2,109 290 15 27 11 14 46-2 12 50 
Paper trades (other cities over 30,000).......... 60 603 58 14 32 9 28 46-5 STt 60: 
Paper trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... oe 64 563 93 13 58 8 91 47-6 11 00 
Hotel restaurants (Toronto)................000. 136 1,864 20 16 19 14 76 50-8 12 50 
Hotel restaurants (other cities over 30,000)..... 87 365 27 16 28 12 94 57-7 11 50 

All other factory trades (excepting seasonal 
canneries) (Toronto).............. ch AA tA Oe 110 1,376 217 14 83 10 58 45-2 12 50 

All other factory trades (excepting seasonal 
canneries) (cities over 30,000).............. 64 746 123 14 79 11 93 48-2 11 50 

All other factory trades (excepting seasonal 
canneries) (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... 81 971 160 14 39 11 34 49-5 11 00 

All other factory trades (excepting seasonal 
canneries) (rest of province)............... 57 755 129 12 54 10 67 49-0 10 00 
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villages and country districts. The budget 
for Toronto as revised to October, 1927, 
allows $364.00 per year or $7 per week for 
board and lodgings; $127 per year for cloth- 
ing; $162 for sundries (including laundry, 
doctor, dentist, carfare, amusements, church, 
etc.) making a total of $653 for the year. 


The weekly budget for Toronto is, therefore, 
as follows: Board and lodging, $7; clothing, 
$2.44; sundries, $3.06, making a total of $12.50 
per week. The figure thus arrived at is 
taken as the minimum wage required to pro- 
vide a female worker at Toronto with the 
necessities of living. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


HE Workmen’s Compensation established 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission Act, 1928, has pub- 
lished a series of Special Rules governing the 
procedure in connection with the hearing of 
cases by the Commission and other matters 
(Lasour Gazerrs,; May, 1928, page 461). 
These rules fix the limit of time and other 
conditions for sending to the commission in 
the notices required by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Other Rules are as follows:— 


Physicians, nurses and hospital establishments 
shall not apply to the Commission for the 
recovery of the cost of their services from the 
employer, the head of the enterprise or the 
insurer, unless they have previously, in the 
manner hereinbefore prescribed, given notice to 
such employer, head of the enterprise or in- 
surer, enclosing a detailed statement of their 
claim, with copies of vouchers in support there- 
of, and also advice as to the date, hour and 
place of presentation of their demand to the 
commission. Duplicates of such documents must 
immediately be transmitted to the Commission, 
with the registration certificate and a solemn 
declaration establishing the serving of the docu- 
ments aforesaid. 


Except in cases where the Commission other- 
wise decides, the securities which may be sub- 
mitted for approval, under section 25 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, shall be: 
Dominion or provincial stock or debentures 
guaranteed by the Government of the Dominion 
or of the province; municipal stock or deben- 
tures; bonds or debentures of any school cor- 
poration in any city or town of this province; 
bonds or debentures issued by those who are 
by law authorized to contract loans for the 
construction and repair, in this province, of 
churches, parsonages and cemeteries. 


The orders and awards rendered by the 
Commission shall be signed by one of the 
commissioners who has heard the ease. 

All the documents, orders and decisions of 
the Commission shall be certified by the secre- 
tary or the assistant-secretary. 


The procedures, files, registers, books or other 
documents of the Commission must not be 
removed. They may be examined at the head 
office of the Commission, by authorization of 
the president or one of the commissioners. 

An application to the Commission to recon- 
sider its decision, pursuant to section 25 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission Act, must 
contain all the grounds in support thereot, and 
no submission which has not been set forth 
therein shall be taken into consideration. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA IN 1927 


na report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Manitoba for the year 
1927 gives a detailed account of the various 
activities of the Board in its administration 
of the Act. In a general review of the history 
of the workmen’s compensation in Canada, 
reference is made to the Ontario Act, which 
with certain variations, has served as a model 
for the Acts now in force in most of the 
provinces of the Dominion. 
In a brief historical review the report out- 
lines the development of compensation legis- 
lation in the province as follows: 


“The original Act of 1916 required the 
individual employer to take out an insurance 
policy covering his workman against personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment. The injured man 
was entitled to 55 per cent of his average 
earnings during the period of disability and 
to medical aid up to $100 though neither com- 


pensation nor medical aid was paid unless 
the workman was disabled more than six 
working days. In case of death of a work- 
man due to industrial accident his widow was 
entitled to a pension of $20 per month, with 
an allowance of $5 per month for each child 
under the age of sixteen, provided that the 
total pension did not exceed 55 per cent of 
the earnings of the deceased, or at most $40 
per month. A funeral benefit of $75 was also 
payable. This act remained in force until 
1920. Increased premiums were being de- 
manded by the insurance companies. The 
workmen were asking increased benefits. In 
1920 the Act was revised throughout. Bene- 
fits were materially increased. The waiting 
period was reduced from six to three days, 
with full medical aid whether the workman 
lost time from the job or not. The rate of 
compensation was raised from 55 per cent to 
663 per cent of average earnings. Widows’ 
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pensions were increased from $20 to $30 per 
month. Pensions for children were increased 
from $5 per month to $7.50 and have sub- 
sequently (1925) been increased to $12 per 
month for the oldest child, $10 for the next, 
$9 for the next, and $8 for the rest. The limit 
of $40 per month or 55 per cent of average 
earnings was also removed. Funeral benefits 
were raised from $75 to $150. 

“To take care of these material increases 
a system of mutual compulsory state insur- 
ance was set up, and the Board carried on the 
new scale of benefits with the old premium 
rates. An adjustment of rates was made in 
1923. with the object of ironing out certain 
inequalities, but the general level was not 
increased. 

“On closing the books of 1926 for the six 
year period it was found that the Board had 
during that time collected from the general 
body of employers the sum of $2,817,946.49, 
and had expended for compensation, medical 
aid and reserve for pensions the sum of 
$2,876,192.09, a deficit of $58,245.60. 

“Tt has therefore been found necessary to 
increase assessment in certain industries where 
the existing rates did not meet the accident 
cost.” 


Relation of Costs to Accident Prevention 


The report emphasizes that the compensa- 
tion budget may be balanced in two ways— 
“rates may be increased or accidents may be 
prevented.” In regard to the latter alter- 
native, the reports declares: “contact with 
these cases from day to day convinces one 
that at least half our accidents are pre- 
ventable—some by greater precaution on the 
part of the employer, others by more care 
being taken by the men on the job.” 

In last year’s report of the Board reference 
was made to eye injuries and accidents 
happening by reason of the collapse of 
scaffolds. The report observes that little, if 
any, improvement has been noted in the first 
group, although eye injuries are for the most 
part preventable by the wearing of goggles. 

The report gives the following warning as 
to the possibility of an increase in the assess- 
ments levied under the Act: 

“At the present stage it must be clearly 
understood that the benefits now being paid 
are aS high as the existing rate structure will 
provide, and unless the whole problem of 
accident prevention is attacked in a careful 
and vigorous manner increases in assessments 
must be expected. There should be the 
closest co-operation between employers and 
workmen with the idea of eliminating pre- 
ventable accidents. To the employer, acci- 
dents mean financial loss, with resultant dis- 


ruption of organization and reduction of out- 
put, but to the workman they mean always 
wage-loss and suffering and too often the 
loss of limb or life. 


Compensable Accidents in 1927 


During 1927, the Board received 10,982 re- 
ports of accidents as compared with 10,917 
accidents reported during 1926, an increase of 
65, or 6 per cent. 

The classes designated as “A”, “B”, and 
“C” (the steam railways group) and class 
“G” (The general body of employers) which 
are the largest groups of employers, reported 
about the same number of accidents during 
1927, as for 1926. The figures are as follows: 








Class Group 1926 1927 
Nee “i? and 

se OHid Sed 6 aE A oO 8 Steam Railways........ 524 8,528 
MLD, Oren ie ce hohe .|Province of Manitoba... 50 91 
Cong be Bere 48 tire es City of Winnipeg........ 229 250 

HGARES, Se shoe eee General Body of Em- 
ployersage encase 6,161 6,132 

PWG RAS Ns Sr eee Winnipeg Electric Com- 
DAN Yials ss cetve Sshn « Waa 114 138 
ONG Seo 5 si ae Dominion Government. 839 843 
10,917 | 10,982 


There were 46 fatal accidents reported in 
1927, as compared with 45 reported during 
1926. Of these the General Group, Class 
“G”, reported 26 during 1927, as compared 
with 21 during 1926, and the other classes 20 
during 1927, as compared with 24 during 1926. 

During 1926 there actually occurred 11,023 
accidents. Of these accidents, 69.2 per cent 
involved the payment of compensation either 
for medical aid only or for compensation for 
time loss and medical aid, whilst in 30.8 per 
cent of cases there was no expense. 

On December 31, 1927, the Board had on 
its books 469 dependants of workmen killed 
in industry during period March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1927, a net addition of 24 de- 
pendants during the year. 

During 1927 the Board assessed 4,431 em- 
ployers in Class “G”, as compared with 
4,158 assessed during 1926. 

The payroll for the year 1927 as reported 
by employers in Class “G” amounted to 
approximately $35.000,000, but cannot be 
accurately determined until audit is com- 
pleted. © 

The actual ascertained payroll of the em- 
ployers in class “G” for the year 1926 was 
$35,583 ,926. y 

The assessment paid by Class “G” em- 
ployers on the 1926 payroll totalled $542,692.71, 
whilst $459,751.63 has been paid with respect 
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to assessment based on the estimated payrolls 
for 1927. 

The total payrolls in all classes for the 
years 1926 (actual) and 1927 (estimated) were 
as follows: 








Actual Estimated 
Class Payroll Payroll 
1926 1927 


““A”’—Canadian Pacific 
Railway Coen bs. 0 $ 9,889,155 89 |$ 10,000,000 00 
““B’’—Grand Trunk Pacific 


Ub yerye Sud Waa iN eae 1,085,184 25 1,000,000 00 
“C”’—Canadian National 
Railwayse hirnccn: 8,359,733 36 8,500,000 00 
‘‘D’’—Province of Manito- 
| ak: Wy Nae ea any TAR Vib 2,187,795 50 2,100,000 00 
‘““K’’—City of Winnipeg.... 2,499,645 66 2,737,196 77 
““G’—General Body of 
Fimployors cite sad ee 35,583,926 00 35,000,000 00 
“H’’—Winnipeg Electric 
Company reese cee 2,342,736 16 2,524,944 37 


$ 61,948,176 82 |$ 61,862,141 14 





During 1927, 63 employers had their oper- 
ations brought under Part 1 of the Act by 
application approved by the Board, as com- 
pared with 17 employers brought under on 
application during 1926. 

At December 31, 1927, there were 191 em- 
ployers whose operations had been brought 
under the Act in this manner. 

Sixty-six employers made application to 
the Board during 1927 and were permitted 
self-coverage for themselves and their de- 
pendants, as compared with twenty-five em- 
ployers who availed themselves of this pro- 
vision during ‘1926. 


At December 31, 1927, there were 104 em- 
ployers carrying protection for themselves 
and their dependants, 

Audit of employers’ payrolls during 1927 
produced additional assessment in the amount 
of $14,487.98, whilst new employers to the 
number of 84 paid assessments to the extent 
of $1.576.88. 

Refunds amounting to $454.87 were mado 
to employers as a result of audit. 

During 1927, 602 cases of minor injury were 
treated by the Board’s Chief Medical Officer, 
as compared with 866 during 1926. The aggre- 
gate days of disability for all cases so treated 
in 1927 was 1,592, or an average of 2.64 days 
per case. 

During 1927 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $853,235.27, as com- 
pared with $789,807.37 disbursed during 1926, 
an increase of $63,427.90. 

The number of cheques issued by the Board 
during the year totalled 29,874 as compared 
with 27,862 issued during 1926, an increase 
of 2,012. 

The value of Board Orders during 1927 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounts set aside to re- 
serve to provide for future payments in fatal 
and permanent disability cases, was $862,- 
933.41, as compared with $766,715.79 during 
1926, an increase of $96,217.62. 

Statistical tables are included in the report 
analysing the aceidents compensated in 1926, 
including cause, nature of disability, time 
loss, average age, average wage, industry, ete. 





THE MINING INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1927 


§ Does annual report of the British Columbia 

Minister of Mines for the year ending 
December 31, 1927, recently received in the 
Department, gives a comprehensive account 
of the various phases of the mining industry 
in the province. Numerous statistical tables 
detail the total mineral production of the 
province, and show by districts and divisions 
the output of the various metals and minerals 
for the year 1927, with comparative figures 
for previous years. The reports of the resi- 
dent mining engineers give much information 
about the progress of mining, development, 
and prospecting throughout the province, 
while the reports of the inspectors of mines 
cover fully the coal mining industry in British 
Columbia. 


Summary of Production Values 


In the general summary, prefacing the 
statistical review, the Provincial Mineralogist 


states that the year 1927 was again a pros- 
perous and satisfactory one for the mineral 
industry. The gross value of the mineral 
production was $60,729,358, as compared with 
$67,188,842, a decrease of $6,459,484, or 9.6 
per cent. While the value of the production 
was less than in 1926, this decrease is ac- 
counted for by lowered metal prices rather 
than to decreased output of minerals. That 
the actual production in the aggregate did 
not decrease is shown by the fact that the 
1927 output, if valued at 1926 prices, would 
give a production value of approximately 
$1,000,000 greater than in 1926. Furthermore, 
the tonnage of ore mined amounted to 
5,416,021 tons, an increase of 640,948 tons 
over the 1926 output—the previous record 
year. 


As compared with 1926, the production 
figures for 1927 show increased outputs of 
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lead, zinc, and coal, and decreases in gold, 
silver, and copper. Owing to lower average 
metal prices the production values of all 
metals show decreases. The output of struc- 
tural materials was somewhat less than in 
1926, indicating a slight lessening of building 
activity in the Coast cities, while the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous minerals showed a 
substantial increase over the 1926 figure. 


Since mining commenced in the province in 
1852 the total mineral production has been 
$1,048,837,828, and over 50 per cent of this 
has been produced in the last twelve years. 
British Columbia leads all the Provinces of 
Canada in the production of silver, lead, zinc, 
and copper. 


The mineral industry of British Columbia, 
in so far as production is concerned, may be 
divided into three classes—metal-mining, coal- 
mining, and the production of structural ma- 
terials and miscellaneous minerals. Of these, 
the first is by far the most important, with a 
production for 1927 valued at $45,133,329 (in- 
cluding placer gold). This is followed by 
coal, with an output valued at $12,269,135, 
and structural materials and miscellaneous 
minerals totalling together $3,326,894. By 
value, the various products of the mineral 
industry produced in 1927 are ranked in the 
following order: Lead, coal, copper, zinc, 
silver, gold, structural materials, miscellaneous 
minerals. The quantities of lead and zinc 
produced in 1927 were the highest in the his- 
tory of mining in the Province, while the 
copper output practically equaled that of 
1926—the previous record year. It is also 
pointed out that the British Columbia output 
of lead is now about 10 per cent of the total 
world output and: the present rate of pro- 
duction will probably increase. In 1926 
copper reached second place, having a value 
of nearly $700,000 greater than coal, but in 
1927 coal resumed second place with an out- 
put valued at $12,269,135, as compared with 
$11,525,011 for copper. 


Coal-mining has not been in a particularly 
flourishing condition in recent years, but the 
outlook now is reported better than for some 
time past. The production for 1927 showed an 
increase as compared with 1926. According 
to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
the total tonnage production by the coal 
mines of the province for the year 1927 was 
2,453,827 tons—an increase of 123,791 tons, 
or 5.3 per cent above production of 1926. 
The output from the metalliferous mines for 
1927 was 5,319.384 tons—an: increase of 
544,311 tons over the tonnage for 1926. 
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Labour and Employment 


During the year 1927, there were 5,225 
persons employed in and about the coal mines 
of the province, a decrease of about 1.8 per 
cent as compared with 1926. Of this total, 
3,646 men were employed underground. 
In the supervision of underground employees 
there were 80 managers, two safety engineers, 
27 overmen, 150 fire bosses and shot-lighters— 
a total of 197, or one official for every 19 
persons employed on the ground. ‘There 
were 4,587 persons employed in and about 
the metalliferous mines in 1927 

The collieries of the province were entirely 
free from labour disputes during the year, 
the only time lost being through lack of trade. 
Apart from the regular holidays, the mines in 
Vancouver Island district lost about 12 per 
cent of the working days through lack of 
trade. In the Nicola-Princeton district the 
different collieries worked from 79 to 95 per 
cent of the working days, averaging for the 
district about 90 per cent of the working days. 
The mines in the East Kootenay district 
worked from 82 per cent at the lowest to 96 
per cent at the highest of the working days 
during the year, and worked for an average 
for the whole district about 87 per cent of the 
time. 


Fatal Accidents in Mining Industry 


Eleven fatal accidents occurred during the 
year, in coal mining, as compared with ten 
for 1926. The ratio of fatal accidents per 
1,000 persons employed was 2.10 as compared 
with 1.88 in 1926; in 1925 the ratio was 1.10; 
in 1924, 1.66; in 1923, 7.32; in 1922, 4.66; in 
1921, 1.45; in 1920, 2.67; in 1919, 2.10; in 
1918, 5.15; the average for the ten-year period 
being 3.01. The number of fatal accidents 
per 1,000,000 tons produced during 1927 was 
4.48. During 1926 the fatalities per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined was 4.3; in 1925, 2.45; in 
1924, 4.52; in 1923, 1.76; lin 1922, 12.01; in 
1921, 3.98; in 1920, 6.30; in 1919, 4.98; in 
1918, 10.86; the average for the ten-year 
period being 7.14 per 1,000,000 tons of coal 
mined. 

Of the 11 fatal accidents, 4 were caused by 
falls of coal; 3 by falls of rock; and 2 by 
mine cars and haulage; and 2 by explosion of 
fire-damp. 

There were eight fatal accidents in and 
about the metalliferous mines during 1927, a 
decrease of one as compared with the figures 
for 1926. The ratio of fatal accidents was 
1.74, compared with 2.07 for 1926, while the 
ratio for the last ten-year period was 2.03. 
The tonnage mined per fatal accident was 
664,920 compared with 530,564 tons per fatal 
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accidents for 1926. The tonnage mined per 
fatal accident for the last ten-year period was 
391,877. 

Of the eight fatal accidents in metalliferous 
mining, 38 were caused by falling cage; 3 
by underground operations (miscellaneous) ; 1 
by blasting and 1 by falling into chute. 


Mine Rescue Training and First Aid 


The report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
shows that in a few instances during 1927 
stoppage of work was ordered by the inspec- 
tion department in parts of mines until proper 
remedies were applied for safeguarding those 
employed. It is stated that usually a willing 
spirit of co-operation was shown by the 
various managements at the collieries in ap- 
plying the required remedies. During 1927, 
there were nine prosecutions, all of which re- 
sulted in convictions. 

Many holders of certificates of competency 
im mine rescue work underwent training at 
the different stations. Thirty Burrell all- 


service gas masks were added to the equip- 
ment of the mine rescue stations, making a 
total of 42 sets of this type of apparatus. 
During the year several moving pictures de- 
voted to safety practice in coal mining were 
shown in various localities, and first aid com- 
petitions were held by several mine safety 
associations. 

Four mine rescue stations were established 
under authority of Section 117 of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act for the purpose of sup- 
plementing, in case of need, the colliery in- 
stallations of mine rescue apparatus, and also 
for the purpose of training holders of cer- 
tificates of competency in the use of mine 
rescue equipment. In cases of emergenicy 
these stations are available for the use of any 
trained corps of mine rescuers duly quali- 
fied medical practitioners, or corps trained in 
the work of first aid to the injured, subject 
always to the order of an inspector. These 
four stations are established at Nanaimo, 
Cumberland, Middlesboro and Fernie. 


Accidents at Metallurgical Works 


‘Technical paper No. 430 issued by the 
Bureau of Mines of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, deals with “Accidents at 
Metallurgical Works in the United States, 
during the calendar year 1926.” According 
to this report a slight rise in the death rate 
and a small reduction on the lost-time-injury 
rate were the main facts revealed by an exam- 
ination of accident records covering the metal- 
lurgical industry, exclusive of steel mills, in 
the United States in the calendar year 1926. 
Reports from operating companies to the 
United States Bureau of Mines showed a 
fatality rate of 0.73 and an injury rate of 111 
for each thousand persons employed, as com- 
pared with 0.66 and 116, respectively, for the 
year 1925. These accident rates are based on 
a standard of 300 working days per employee 
and include all injuries that disabled an 
employee beyond the day on which the 
accident occurred. 


The industry as a whole employed 57,726 
men, slightly less than the number reported 
for the previous year. The total working 
time for all employees was 19,706,098 shifts, 
an average of 341 days per man. The aver- 
age number of workdays per man represented 
an increase of four days over the average for 
1925, but the aggregate number of shifts 
worked by all employees was slightly less than 
that for the preceding year. 


Accidents at the plants resulted in 48 deaths 
and 7,279 lost-time injuries among employees. 


Four of the injuries resulted in permanent 
total disability, 223 in permanent partial dis- 
ability, 2,050 in temporary disability, exceed- 
ing 14 days, and 5,002 injuries disabling the 
employees beyond the day of the accident, 
but for not more than 14 days. Definite in- 
formation as to the total loss of time which 
these deaths and injuries represent is not avail- 
able, but it is estimated, that they represent 
a loss of 586.000 man days. This estimate 
of the time-loss equivalent of the deaths and 
injuries in 1926 represents 3 per cent of the 
total number of man shifts worked by all 
employees during the year. The average loss 
of time per accident in 1926, counting fatal- 
ities as well as injuries, was 80 days, as com- 


‘pared with 73 days in 1925. This increase was 


due to the higher death rate in 1926 and to 
the fact that each fatality was considered 
equal to the loss of 6,000 days, a length of 
time that roughly represents life expectancy 
in industrial employment. | 





The tenth annual report of the chief medi- 
cal officer of New Brunswick, describes the 
activities of the Department of Health during 
1927. The section dealing with vital statistics 
estimates the population of the province in 
1926 at about 407,000 persons. The birth rate 
is given as 25-4, the marriage rate as 7-2, 
and the death rate as 12:3 per thousand of 
population, the natural increase of population 
during the year having been 5,388. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Resumé of the Proceedings of the 44th Annual Convention 


HE 44th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was 
held in Toronto, September 10-14, the sessions 
being held in the assembly hall of the Prince 
George Hotel. At the opening session an 
address of welcome on behalf of organized 
labour was delivered by Mr. Wm. Varley, 
chairman of the local reception committee. 
Hon. Dr. Forbes Gcdfrey, Minister of Health 
and Labour of Ontario, welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Min- 
ister of Labour, wired to the effect that owing 
to illness he was unable to be present at the 
opening meeting but would endeavour to be 
present at a later session. At the afternoon 
session His Worship Mayor McBride ex- 
tended the civic welcome, followed by Mr. 
C, A. Maguire, one of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commissioners, who gave an 
account of the hydro-electric development of 
the province, and also welcomed the dele- 
gates. Mr. Tom Moore, president of the 
congress, in replying to the addresses at the 
opening session, thanked the local reception 
committee for the arrangements made for the 
convenience of the delegates and pointed out 
that all the delegates were Canadian citizens. 
Toronto, the president declared, was the birth 
place of the congress, the membership of 
which has doubled since the year 1916, when 
the congress last met in that city. He de- 
clared the congress to be a supreme autono- 
mous body, permitting no dictation from out- 
side organizations. 

The first order of business was the presenta- 
tion of the report of the Credential Com- 
- mittee, which was submitted by the chair- 
man, Mr. EK. W. A. O’Dell. A question was 
asked as to the omission of the name of Mr. 
Jack MacDonald, one of the delegates from 
the Toronto District Labour Council. The 
chairman of the committee in reply read a 
protest which had been presented by the 
executive council against the seating of Mr. 
MacDonald, who it was charged had given 
support to dual unions and opposed the in- 
ternational trade union movement as repre- 
sented by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. The committee upheld the pro- 


test of the executive, which after the read- 


ing of a memorandum in regard to some of 
Mr. MacDonald’s actions, was sustained on a 
roll call vote of 223 to 21. The final report 
of the Credential Committee showed that cer- 
tificates had been received for 367 delegates, 
three of which were for the fraternal dele- 


America Act; 


gates from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the American Federation of Labour 
and the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. The remaining representation was 
divided as follows: Representatives of inter- 
national organizations which have affiliated 
the whole of their Canadian memberships, 
46; Federation of Labour, 1; trades and la- 
bour councils, 28; local unions, 274; system 
divisions of railroad telegraphers, 15. 

All reports of committees and the various 
resolutions were read in both English and 
French, the translator for the latter being 
Mr. Alphetus Mathieu, of Montreal. Mr. 
Rod Plant, of Ottawa, was named associate 
secretary, and H. B. Woodrow, of Toronto, 
acted as messenger. 


Report of Executive Council 


At the afternoon session of the first day the - 


executive council of the Congress presented 
a report in which was given a record of the 
past year’s achievements and also directing 
attention to a number of important matters 
upon which the opinion of ‘tthe convention 
was desired. The report was divided into 
several sections, the first of which dealt with 
the legislative program which had been pre- 
sented to the Dominion Government on 
January 9, 1928, and covered the following 
subjects: (1) Request for renewal of Techni- 
cal Education Act; (2) fair wage matters; 
(3) immigration and emigration; (4) Senate 
reform; (5) eight-hour day; (6) one day’s 
rest in seven; (7) changes in the British North 
(8) Criminal Code amend- 
ments; (9) unemployment and unemployment 
insurance; (10) national fuel policy; (11) 
Militia Act amendments, military training, 


-ete.; (12) International Labour Office; (18) 


marine matters; (14) Research Council; (15) 
electoral reform and Election Act amend- 
ments; (16) Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; (17) hiring of labour during trade dis- 
putes; (18) Alien Labour Act; (19) postal 
service employees; (20) federal office cleaners’ 
conditions; (21) pensions; (22) co-operative 
legislation; (23) Bankruptcy Act; (24) prison 
reform; (25) Tariff Board (asking that a 
representative of labour be placed thereon) ; 
(26) taxation. 

The second section of the report dealt with 
the matters which were before the last session 
ef the Dominion Parliament, and outlined 
those of interest to labour. The first section 
referred to immigration matters in which it 
was reported that the Immigration Act had 
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been amended by repealing section 41 which 
made possible the deportation without trial 
of British-born Canadian citizens. Reference 
was made to the decisions of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization, to which 
body the House of Commons had referred 
for consideration the Immigration Act and its 
regulations. Other matters reported on were 
(1) Criminal Code amendments; (2) unem- 
ployment insurance; (3) fair wage contracts 
on bridges; (4) railways, telegraphs and 
steamships; (5) harbour commissions; (6) 
lapsed insurance policies; (7) Civil Service 
measures; (8) merging of departments; (9) 
banking laws; (10) re-election of ministers 
of the Crown; (11) taxation; (12) Naturali- 
zation Act; (18) exportation of power; (14) 
National Research Council; (15) national fuel 
supply, and (16) Geneva Opium Convention. 
Section 3 of the report stated that the 
provincial executive committees and provin- 
cial federations of labour had carried on the 
legislative activities of the Congress in their 
respective provinces during the past year and 
had co-operated with the executive council 
in the effort to secure~ the greatest possible 
degree of uniformity in labour legislation. 
All of the provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, submitted reports giving in detail the 
work undertaken and the results achieved. 
From these reports and other sources of in- 
formation the executive council compiled a 
summary of the matters of general interest 
dealt with during the past year, in which 
gratification was expressed at the result of the 
effective work of these provincial bodies, not 
only existing legislation being maintained but 
by new acts and amendments to present laws 
many betterments have been secured. Among 
the subjects particularly referred to in the 
summary of the executive council were: (1) 
old age pensions, (2) workmen’s compensation, 
(3) minimum wage acts, (4) unemployment, 
unemployment Insurance, etc., (5) mothers’ 
pensions, (6) eight hour day, (7) Factories 
Act, (8) Fair Wage Regulations, (9) labour 
Disputes, and (10) labour departments, to- 
gether with matters relating to education and 
technical training, public health and indus- 
trial hygiene, freedom of organization, etc. 
Section 4—Affiliations and Advisory Coun- 
cils—stated that the congress has maintained 
“affiliation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the American Association for Labour 
Legislation, the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare and the League of Nations Society 
in Canada. Through its representatives, the 
Congress had co-operated in the work of the 
International Labour Organization; Research 
Council of Canada; Dominion Council of 
Health; Dominion Fire Prevention Asso- 


ciation; National Safety League, and the 
Ontario and Quebec Sections of the League; 
Employment Service Council of Canada; 
Canadian Council on Immigration of Women; 
Frontier College; National Council of Edu- 
cation; Canadian Social Hygiene Council; 
and the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association. Synopses of the activities of the 
above named advisory councils were also given 
a place in the report. 

Under the caption of “International” it 
was reported that the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America had affiliated their 
Canadian membership with the Congress and 
efforts were being made to have other organi- 
zations do similarly. Mention was made of 
the organization of automobile workers in 
Oshawa, Tilbury and the Border Cities. 
Mention was also made of the development. 
of friendly relations between the trade union 
movements overseas and Canada as a result 
of attending the conferences of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Reference was 
made to the meeting in 1927 of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions at which 
the Congress was represented by Mr. Geo. 
R. Brunet, of Montreal. 

Section 6—Old Age Pensions—pointed out 
that the policy adopted by the 1927 con- 
vention of withholding demands for amend- 
ments to the Old Age Pension Act pending 
the securing of more general adoption of the 
law throughout the Dominion had met with 
considerable success. British | Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and the Yukon, 
it was stated, have put the law into effect, 
and efforts have been made to have other 
provinces adopt the law. 

Under the heading of “ Migration” it was 
stated that “with the continued improvement 
in industrial activity during the past year. 
coupled with the possibility of another record 
crop being garnered in Western Canada. 
immigration agencies of all kinds have been 
increasingly active....” The executive hac 
watched these movements closely and use2 
every means at their disposal to expose 
attempts to mislead intending immigrants as 
to the true conditions existing in Canada. 
The complete immigration program of the 
Congress had been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment, and the section referring to the pro- 
hibition of contract labour and other sections 
concerning the assuring of employment had 
been taken up with the Employment Service 
Council by the representatives of the Con- 
gress thereon. Items from the immigration 
program of the Congress which were intro- 
duced by the Congress representative at the 
conference of the Council on Immigration of 
Women were accepted as part of the confer- 
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ence agenda, while the whole of the policies 
enumerated therein were explained by the 
delegate of the congress to the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference held in 
London, England, in July, 1928. The execu- 
tive council also stated that wide publicity 
was obtained both in Canada and Great 
Britain for the protest against the importa- 
tion of 10,000 British workers to assist in the 
western harvest fields, “and though it is re- 
ported that 8,500 of these ultimately emigrated 
we are convinced that our prompt action in 
this matter resulted in conditions being de- 
manded by the Canadian authorities, parti- 
cularly with respect to providing for their 
return to Great Britain, which will be found 
of material benefit to the men concerned when 
they have concluded their employment in the 
harvest fields.” Other matters in regard to 
immigration were also mentioned by the 
executive. “from all of the above”, the report 
stated, “it will be noted that much progress 
has been made towards getting Labour’s poli- 
cles more generally understood and accepted 
by important public bodies.” 

Section 8—Canadian Congress Journal— 
gave a summary of affairs connected with the 
publication, which is the official journal of 
the Congress, and in which the executive 
made an appeal for support for the paver. 


Section 9—Unemployment and _ Sickness 
Insurance—mentioned that this matter was 
considered by a special committee of the 
House of Commons, to which the views of 
the Congress had been conveyed, and which 
committee had recommended that the agree- 
ment of the provinces should be secured 
before any legislative action is taken. The 
executive council, therefore, pointed out the 
necessity of the provincial executive commit- 
tees and federations of labour urging this 
question before their respective legislatures. 


Section 10—Technical Education and Ap- 
prenticeship—under this caption the executive 


reported the decision of the Dominion Gov- 


ernment to discontinue the annual grants to 
the provinces for technical education. It was 
recommended that the affiliates of the con- 
gress make efforts to have the Technical Edu- 
cation Act of 1919 re-enacted at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. Reference was also made 
to the passing by the Ontario Legislature of 
an Apprenticeship Act designed to promote 
the establishment of a permanent system of 
apprentice training in the industries of the 
province. 

Section 11—Union Labels—referred to the 
meeting on April 23, 1928, of the advisory 
council on union labels, which body it was 
recommended should be maintained as an ad- 


visory body to the congress executive on 
label matters. 

Section 12—Hours of Labour and Holidays 
with Pay—stated that in Canada the eight- 
hour day is generally in effect in the building 
trades, printing trades, mining, railroads, 
clothing industry and other industries where 
the workers are well organized, and pointed 
out the success achieved in securing the 
shorter work day by legislative enactment. 
In regard to the granting of holidays with pay, 
mention was made of the action of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in giving one week’s 
holidays with pay to those workers of the 
federated shop trades organization participat- 
ing in the joint co-operative management 
plan. 

Section 13—Economie Councils—pointed 
out the countries in which economic councils 
have been established by legislation, and 
stated that these bodies vary in their auth- 
ority and functions, though in general they 
are of an advisory character to the different 
government departments. The majority of 
trade union opinion, it was stated, is favor- 
able to economic councils, and the possible 
establishment of a national economic council 
in Canada had been considered by the execu- 
tive, but before making any pronouncement 
upon so important a matter the executive 
asked for an expression of opinion from the 
convention. 

Section 14 dealt with the “Legal Status 


‘of Trade Unions,” in which reference was 


made to a court decision in a case where a 
trade union sued a manufacturers’ association 
for a breach of contract.* The decision, 
which entered very fully into the legal status 
of trade unions, was that on strictly legal 
grounds the union had no case against the 
employers. The executive concluded _ this 
reference by stating:— 

“Having now learned that the Courts are 
of no value in such cases unions will, un- 
doubtedly, continue in the future, as in the 
past, to work for industrial stability by or- 
ganizing workers to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, negotiating agreements wherever possible 
and depending upon the integrity of those en- 
tering into the same andupon their own 
power to enforce them in case of violations.” 

In the last section of the report of the 
executive council it was recommended that 
the demands of 1927 which had not been 
secured be again incorporated in the legisla- 
tive programme to be presented to the gov- 
ernment. The matters referred to in the 


* Polakoff et al versus Winters Garment 
Company et al (Lazsour Gazette, February, 
1928, page 233). 
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closing section of the report were (1) The 
Toronto carpenters’ strike; (2) Supporting 
the Ontario Dental Council in certain de- 
mands on the Ontario Legislature; (3) The 
British Commonwealth Labour Conference; 
(4) Reporting on taking membership in the 
Canadian Labour Research Bureau; (5) Re- 
port on request for the organization of women 
and young workers; (6) Covering matters 
which have been taken up with the govern- 
ment departments at Ottawa; and (7) Re- 
ferred to the report of the commission which 
investigated the conditions of employment 
of the attendants at the Brandon Mental Hos- 
pital. 

A report was also presented by the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour convention held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in October, 1927, as well as by the 
fraternal delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress, which met in Edinburgh, in Sep- 
tember, 1927, and who also attended as a 
delegate from the congress the convention of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
held in Paris, where he also acted as a fra- 
ternal delegate at the meeting of the General 
Confederation of Labour of France. 


Report of Committee on Executive Council 
Report 


The sections of the report of the executive 
council referring to migration were referred 


to a special committee on migration and the, 


section relating to union labels was referred 
to the Union Label Committee for consid- 
eration and report. The committee which re- 
ported on the remaining sections of the re- 
port of the executive council prefaced its 
report as follows:— 


“Your Committee on Officers’ Reports have 
carefully studied the same and have been 
impressed with the volume of effort exerted 
by the officers of this Congress and with their 
achievements during the past year. 


“During the existence of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada its importance 
and usefulness to Canadian workers and to 
the international movement has steadily in- 
creased. 

“Tts affiliations are far flung relating our 
Dominion movement to the labour move- 
ment of Europe and cementing closely the 
international labour movement of the North 
American continuent. 

“Its activities are not confined to purely 
labour matters in the commonly accepted 
understanding of those words for it has not 
hesitated to participate in any effort that has 
had for its object the elevation of human 
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standards and the promotion of goodwill be- 
tween the workers of all nations where such 
can be achieved without loss of rights secured 
in the past. 

“An examination of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council will amply demonstrate the 
truth of these statements amd will serve 
to show that the past year has been one 
crowned with achievement. 


“We are all human and being human we 
may fail to satisfy all sections of thought in 
our movement, but our steady growth in 
influence in the world’s working class struggle 
demonstrates that this Congress has a real 
place in that struggle and can serve worthily 
its affiliated units and sections. 


“During the development of this Dominion 
there will inevitably come a time when our 
class will be completely represented in the 
legislative chambers of our several provinces 
and the halls of Parliament at Ottawa. Till 
then we must continue to increase the use- 
fulness of this Congress in the manner followed 
by our Executive during the past; especially 
the past recent years.” 


The committee noted with approval the 
co-operation between the Congress and the 
legislative representatives of the four rail- 
road running trades in legislative matters 
and recommended that the Minister of Labour 
be urged to appoint a fair wage officer for 
the maritime provinces. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the increase in the membership 
of the Congress and that the government had 
recognized the Congress as the “only organi- 
zation competent to name the workers’ repre- 
sentatives to the annual conferences of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization.” The com- 
mittee recommended further effort to secure 
a renewal of the Technical Education Act and 
also endorsed all other matters mentioned in 
the legislative program in the first section of 
the report. The committee recommended 
that the provincial executive committees in 
the provinces which have not adopted the 
Old Age Pension Act be urged to use their 
efforts with a view to having the same enacted. 
Similar recommendation was made in regard 
to mother’s allowances. It was also recom- 
mended that efforts be made to secure desired 
amendments to the minimum wage acts, and 
the committee was of the cpinion that depart- 
ments of labour should be established in all 
provinces, and that they should not be linked 
up with other departmental activities. The 
committee approved of the interest of the 
executive in the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada and also noted the 
work of other advisory councils on which the 
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congress has representation. It was recom- 
mended that the question of economic coun- 
cils be referred to the executive council for 
study and report, and also that the congress 
continue its membership in the Canadian 
Labour Research Bureau, and that all affiliated 
bodies become members of the bureau. The 
other subjects in the report were reported upon 
by the committee, which expressed satisfaction 
at the manner in which the affairs of the 
congress had been handled since the 1927 con- 
vention. The convention adopted the report 
and the recommendations made therein. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, sub- 


mitted a report of the financial affairs of the 


Congress, which showed the receipts for the 
year, including the balance on hand in 1927, 
to have been $28,976.65; expenditures, $23,- 
173.70, leaving a balance on hand of $5,802.95. 
The secretary-treasurer also presented a report 
of the trustees of the Congress headquarters, 
showing a revenue of $1,585; expenditure for 
maintenance, etc., was $1,472.16, indicating a 
surplus of $112.84, which is included in the 
balance above mentioned. Five charters had 
been issued during the year, one of which was 
to the Civil Service Association of Alberta, 
the remainder being to local bodies. The 
actual paid-up membership was 119,243, an 
increase of 4,881. If they counted the mem- 
bers for whom no per capita tax was paid, 
owing to unemployment or on strike, the total 
adherents to the Congress, the secretary stated, 
would be over 140,000. The report was re- 
ferred to the Audit Committee, on whose 
recommendation the report was subsequently 
adopted. 
Constitution and Law . 

Although there were no resolutions sub- 
mitted to the convention seeking changes in 
the constitution or bylaws of the Congress the 
customary committee was appointed with 
instructions to review the laws of the congress, 
and if desirable to submit proposed changes. 
The committee recommend that the executive 
revise Article 11, sec. 1, of the constitution 
relating to unions chartered by the congress 
“in order that fuller protection of the mem- 
bership against destructive and _ disloyal 
activities may be established, and submit their 
recommendations to the next convention.” The 
committee also recommended that the execu- 
tive be authorized to amend the form of 
credentials so that it shall contain a clause to 
be signed by the elected delegates dis- 
associating themselves from organizations 
whose policies are “hostile or antagonistic to 
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the general policy of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada or the international 
unions affiliated therewith.” These recom- 
mendations were concurred in by the. con- 
vention. 


Committee on Migration 


The special committee on Migration, to 
which the references to immigration and 
emigration in the report of the executive 
council and a number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted, reported through Delegate Elmer 
Roper, the chairman, that they had carefully 
examined the immigration programme and 
the pronouncements of the Congress as 
formulated from year to year, a summary of 
which was contained in the memorandum 
submitted by the executive to the Dominion 
Government, reading as follows: 


“(a) Reduction of oriental immigration to a 
minimum, pending legislation for total exclu- 
sion; (6b) abolition of bonuses or grants to 
private agencies and that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to exercise fuller super- 
vision of booking agencies operating in the 
British Isles; (c) prohibition of entry of labour 
engaged to replace workers during industrial 
disputes and “contract labour” unless certified 
as necessary by the Employment Service of 
Canada; (d) continued prohibition of entry 
of children under working age unless accom- 
panied by parents or coming to join them or 
other responsible relatives; (e) deportation of 
those entering Canada under assisted passage 
schemes or exempt class regulations who, with- 
in twelve months, seek or accept employment 
in other occupations; (f) re-introduction of 
legislation repealing sections of the Act dis- 
criminating against British-born citizens; (g) 
that land settlement and colonization schemes 
be made equally available to residents of 
Canada as to those of other countries; (h) 
that repatriation of Canadian citizens resident 
in the U.S.A. be actively encouraged; (2) that 
representations be made to secure from the 
United States authorities equal rights of entry 
to the U.S.A. for all bona-fide Canadian 
citizens irrespective of place of birth; (7) com- 
phance with the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (1923) to compile 
statistics regarding emigration from Canada as 
well as immigration to Canada; (k) creation 
of a Dominion Advisory Council on Immigra- 
tion on which Labour shall have representa- 
tion; (J) that provision be made holding any 
Government society, association, company, 
corporation, person or party or agents for the 
same who solicit immigrants for Canada 
financially responsible for said immigrants for 
a period of not less than one year.” 
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The committee recommended a reiteration 
of this program as containing the basic pro- 
nouncement of organized labour on the ques- 
tion of immigration. 

The committee expressed satisfaction at 
the repeal of Section 41 of the Immigration 
Act, previously referred to in the report of 
the executive council. 

The committee agreed with the Parha- 
mentary Commuttee on Agriculture and Col- 
onization that the responsibility for immigra- 
tion must rest solely and exclusively with the 
Government of Canada, and recommended 
that the convention endorse the report of this 
committee. The committee on migration sug- 
gested that the desired control of immigra- 
tion can best be secured by the creation of 
an advisory council, and on which the Con- 
gress would have proper representation. 

The committee recommended (1) That the 
Congress do all in its power to prevent a re- 
laxation of the regulations requiring medical 
examination of immigrants in the British 
Tsles; (2) Opposition to immigration of chil- 
dren who are under 16 years of age, unless 
accompanied by their parents or other re- 
sponsible relatives; (3) Opposition to do- 
mestic servants being brought to Canada un- 
der contract conditions, and that steps be 
taken to ensure that the immigration of this 
class of workers be brought in line, so far as 
possible, with the program of the congress. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the accept- 
ance of the suggestion of the Congress that 
residents of Canada be given the same oppor- 
tunities and assistance in land settlement as 
are given to residents of the British Isles and 
foreign countries. The committee concurred 
in the suggestion of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization of the House of 
Commons that the existing railways agree- 
ment relating to immigration should not be 
renewed, and that the regulations under that 
agreement and the “so-called assured em- 
ployment scheme should be made so rigid as 
to remove the abuses which have existed.” 
The committee of Congress pointed out that 
many of the conclusions of the Canadian 
Council! on Immigration of Women “are in 
entire harmony with labour’s immigration 
policy.” 

On the question of the importation of 
miners for harvesting the committee drew 
attention of the delegates to the statement 
of the Executive Council in connection with 
the importation of 8,500 miners from Great 
Britain for work in the harvest fields. “Sub- 
sequent events,” it was stated, “have shown 
that the protests of President Moore and the 
Executive Council in connection with this 
matter were entirely justified. Your com- 


mittee is gratified to note that as a result of 
the prompt action of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, conditions were de- 
manded by the Canadian government, parti- 
cularly with regard to providing for their 
return to Great Britain, which will be found 
to be of material benefit to the men concerned 
when they have concluded their employment 
in the harvest fields. Your committee 
strongly recommends that the convention go 
on record in complete opposition to the 
importation of harvest labour. We agree 
with the Executive Council that no language 
is too strong to denounce any scheme which 
brings immigrants to Canada, ostensibly for 
farm work, at this late period of the year, 
when most farm work and other seasonable 
occupations are drawing to a close, thus forc- 
ing them into keen competition with resident 
Canadian labour for the few jobs available 
during the whole of the winter months.” 

Twelve resolutions on the subject of immi- 
gration were referred to the Committee on 
Migration, one of which urged the passage of 
a quota law. The committee reported against 
this resolution, being of the opinion that if 
an advisory council on immigration were ap- 
pointed the necessary control would be estab- 
lished. The committee reported in favour of 
a request that all first class passengers be sub- 
ect to the same strict examination as second 
and third class immigrant passengers. A 
resolution asking that the government or the 
railway or shipping companies be made re- 
sponsible for the support of all immigrants 
brought in by them for a period of not less 
than two years, was approved, as was also 
a resolution opposing the finger-printing of 
immigrants. 

The committee recommended referring to 
the executive resolutions (1) asking that a 
commission be appointed to obtain full in- 
formation on the harvest needs each year, 
and (2) that the period of remaining in Can- 
ada of travelling musical organizations be 
limited to four weeks with a view to protect- 
ing Canadian musicians. One of the remain- 
ing resolutions which was not concurred in 
by the committee asked that no further pub- 
lic funds be used for the purpose of inducing 
immigrants to Canada. The report was taken 
up seriatum, and after considerable discus- 
sion was adopted. 


Grants to Fraternal Delegates 


The Ways and Means Committee recom- 
mended that $400 be allowed to the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of La- 
bour and $800 to the fraternal delegate to 
the British Trades Uniion Congress. The 
committee also recommended that the execu- 
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tive council be authorized to pay all inci- 
dental expenses in connection with the con- 
vention. The report was adopted. 


Union Labels 


To the Committee on Union Labels was re- 
ferred the section of the executive council’s 
report pertaining to union labels as well as 
two resolutions, one of which called atten- 


tion to the absence of union labels on corre- , 


spondence received by the various labour 
bodies, and asked that such letters be re- 
turned to the senders. The committee 
amended the resolution, urging that where 
the union emblems were missing the writers 
be asked to have the union label affixed to 
their stationery. The second resolution asked 
that the Congress Journal be printed on 
union watermarked paper. The committee 
recommended that this be referred to the 
executive council. 

The committee also recommended the con- 
tinuance of the Canadian Advisory Council 
to the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, and sug- 
gested that the council should direct its atten- 
tion to ‘the printing in Canada of all litera- 
ture used for propaganda purposes by the 
department. The committee suggested that, 
as the finion labels of most of the affiliated 
organizations are now registered in Canada 
and fully protected by law, union label cam- 
paigns should be carried on everywhere. The 
committee stated that their attention had 
been called to large importations of boots and 
shoes, and believed that the Canada Marking 
Act, which requires imported articles to bear 
a stamp showing the country of origin, should 
be extended to boots and shoes. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Congress Jour- 
nal continue to give publicity to union labels 
and asked that assistance be given to brewery 
workers in their efforts to organize those em- 
ployed in the various breweries in the Do- 
minion. The closing paragraph of the report, 
which was unanimously adopted, was as fol- 
lows :— 

“We believe it is unnecessary to enumerate 
the various labels, shop cards and buttons, 
but would point out that the union label shop 
card and button are the only guarantees of 
union conditions. We believe that our purchas- 
ing power is the greatest of all factors in any 
community. Our shortsightedness is exempli- 
fied by the individual degree of selfishness with 
which our motives are actuated. It is 
pathetic indeed to see union men and women 
contenting themselves with little things when 
there are so many greater benefits at stake. 
It is a serious proposition, and it behooves 
us to see that we play our part more in keep- 
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ing with our trade union principles and 
support union labour by the purchase of 
union labelled articles, patronize union shops 
and support the union working button and card 
at all times.” 

Mr. John Manning, secretary of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labour, addressed the delegates 
on Friday morning on the subject of union 
label merchandise. He congratulated the Con- 
gress on the passage of legislation in Canada 
to permit the registration of union labels, and 
also urged the delegates to spend their money 
in the purchase of goods bearing the union 
label. 


Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions, whose re- 
port was presented by Delegate J. T. Marsh, 
of Toronto (chairman), stated that three reso- 
lutions had been submitted too late to com- 
ply with the rules, but as the subject matters 
were covered by resolutions regularly re- 
ceived, no action had been taken in regard 
to them. A resolution protesting against the 
expulsion of Mr. Tim Buck, of Toronto, by 
the International Association of Machinists 
had been sent in, but as the matter was one 
of internal affairs of an international union, 
the committee recommended that no action 
be taken as the Congress had no jurisdiction. 
Another resolution, the chairman, stated, was 
similar to one that had been ordered deleted 
from the proceedings by the Edmonton con- 
vention of 1927, and therefore it was not in- 
serted in the agenda. The convention 
approved of the action of the committee. 

The first resolution adopted by the con- 
vention was one asking that the Civil Service 
Act be amended so as to place in the Kands 
of the Postmaster General such matters as 
classification and the fixing of salaries for 
letter carriers. Other resolutions dealing with 
matters affecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees were adopted, as follows: (1) In 
favour of marine engineers in the employ 
of the Federal Government being given the 
benefit of superannuation as provided in the 
Civil Service Act, (2) That federal office 
cleaners be paid on an annual salary basis as 
permanent employees and be granted sick 
leave, holidays and superannuation. 


Marine Regulations 


The convention approved of resolutions on 
the following subjects: (1) That all em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Steamships. 
become residents of Canada; (2) That all 
mechanically propelled vessels be required to 
have certificated engineers; (3) In favour of 
having certificates issued to engineers by the 
Canadian Government having the same status 
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as certificate issued by the British Board of 
Trade; (4) In favour of seamen who sign on 
foreign-going Canadian ships being returned 
to their place of original engagement at the 
expense of the steamship on which they were 
employed when they are paid off at any port 
other than where engaged; (5) In favour of 
seamen being granted the privilege of exer- 
cising their franchise when away from 
home following their employment as _ sea- 
men; (6) In favour of a certificated engineer 
being placed on the examining board for 
marine engineers, and (7) Asking that the 
horse-power of the propelling machinery on 
vessels be determined by brake horse-power 
of turbine engines and the indicated horse- 
power be used on all reciprocating engines. 


Fair Wages 


Under the heading of Fair Wages five reso- 
lutions were presented to the convention, the 
first of which was in favour of asking the 
Quebec Government to enact legislation which 
will guarantee to all workers engaged on pro- 
vincial government contracts the same pro- 
tection as is provided under the fair wage 
resolution of the Federal Parliament. The 
next resolution read as follows:— 


“Whereas, the protective tariff has only 
been of advantage to the manufacturers in 
Canada without any corresponding benefit 
either to the employee in the protected in- 
dustries or to the consumer of protected com- 
modities, and whereas, in many protected 
industries the workers are refused the right 
to organize or associate themselves with the 
trade union movement in this country. Be 
it resolved, that we, the delegates to the 
Trades Congress convention, go on record as 
advocating to the Dominion Government the 
passing of legislation that all workers in pro- 
tected industries be included in that section 
of the Fair Wage laws, which provide that all 
works aided by Dominion public funds are 
subject to the provisions of the Act inas- 
much as protection itself is but an indirect 
subsidy by the State to the manufacturers in 
this country.” 

The above resolutions were adopted, as was 
also another declaring that the fair wage 
clauses of the Ontario Provincial Government 
were inadequate, and urging that represen- 
tations be made to the Government to amend 
its fair wage regulations so that the prevail- 
ing wage rates and hours of labour shall be 
enforced on all public work paid for or sub- 
sidized by the Government. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


A resolution setting forth that it was 
desirable that the Industrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act should become law in the whole 
Dominion, and asking that the governments 
of Ontario and Quebec be petitioned to pass 
enabling legislation so that the act would 
apply in these provinces, was adopted, along 
with a request that the provincial executive 
committees of the congress press for regis- 
tration enabling civic employees to submit 
grievances to an investigation or conciliation 


board. 
Old Age Pensions 


Seven resolutions submitted were on the 
question of old age pensions. Three were 
covered by other resolutions, and two were 
reported against by the committee on reso- 
lutions, and accordingly were not dealt with. 
The chief resolution declared that “it is most 
desirable that all provinces of the Dominion 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
of giving protection to their aged and indigent 
citizens,’ and instructed the provincial execu- 
tive committees in those provinces which 
have not already adopted the old age pension 
act to press for the desired legislation. This 
was unanimously endorsed, as was also a 
request that the British Columbia Govern- 
ment amend the Superannuation Act so as to 
cover all employees of public utilities. 

The convention also approved of a reso- 
lution asking for the establishment of unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity insurance. 


Refusal to Confer with All-Canadian 
Congress 


The following resolution asking that the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the All-Canadian Congress open negotations 
for amalgamation was reported against by the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

“Whereas, the Trade Union Movement 
of Canada is weakened by division into 
Catholic, National, A.F. of L., and Indepen- 
dent International groups, and whereas, the 
only method by which this weakness can be 
overcome is by the unification of all these 
groups into one all-inclusive trade union 
centre that shall embrace every functioning 
trade union organization regardless of juris- 
dictional claims similarly as does the British 
Trades Union Congress. Therefore, be it re- 
solved, that, as a step towards unity in the 
Canadian trade union movement, this con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada extends fraternal greetings to the 
national unions organized in the _ All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and urges that 
these two National centres, 2.e., the Trades 
and Labour Congress and the All-Canadian © 
Congress, shall immediately open negotiations 
for amalgamation; and be it further resolved, 
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that this convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada invites the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour to co-operate 
in convening an all-inclusive conference of 
Canadian trade union organizations for the 
purpose of considering the furtherance of 
national trade union unity in Canada.” 

It was moved that the matter be referred 
back to the committee with instructions to 
bring in a suitable resolution. After some 
discussion the previous question was called 
for and adopted. The motion to refer back 
was defeated and the report of the committee 
sustained. 


Hours of Labour 


Under the heading of “Hours of Labour” 
the convention approved of (1) legislation 
that the hours of labour for marine engineers 
on any steamboat operating for hire shall 
not exceed eight hours per day, and any 
steamboat operating more than eight hours 
per day shall carry at least two certified 
engineers; (2) three-platoon system for all 
firefighters; (3) the five-day week of not 
more than 40 hours; (4) legislation providing 
for all workers in Canada being given an- 
nually not less than two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

The convention also approved of request- 
ing the Ontario Government to enforce the 
provisions of the One Day Off in Seven Act, 
and of asking the Quebec Government to 
extend to all wage earners in the province 
the provisions of the law requiring one day’s 
rest of not less than 24 consecutive hours each 
week. 


Proposed Ratification of I.L.O. Conventions 


A resolution was introduced declaring that 
“there has been a regrettable indifference” 
shown by the various provinces in relation 
to the conventions of the International Labour 
Organization and asking that the various pro- 
vincial executive committees of the congress 
press upon their respective governments the 
adoption of such conventions as (a) estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day, (b) protection 
of women and children in industry and com- 
merce, (c) co-operation with other provin- 
ces in obtaining ratification by Canada of all 
these conventions, and (d) that the provinces 
be urged to be represented at the annual 
conference of the I.L.O. 


Opposition to War 


The following resolution approving of the 
action of the Canadian Government in sign- 
ing the Kellogg Treaty outlawing war was 
approved without debate :— 


“Whereas, the labour movement is opposed 
to war and in favour of the substitution of 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of all disputes between nations. Therefore, 
be it resolved, that this forty-fourth conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada expresses its approval of the action 
of the Federal Government in affixing its 
signature to the Kellogg Treaty outlawing 
war; and further, be it resolved, that we urge 
our Government to also add its signature to 
those of twenty-seven other nations who have 
already signed the optional clause of the 
protocol of the World Court, League of Na- 
tions, providing for the judicial settlement of 
international disputes.” 


No Recognition of Soviet Russia 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
against the following resolution asking for 
resumption of friendly relations with 
Russia :— 


“Whereas, Premier W. L. Mackenzie King 
admitted that the Canadian Government had 
_no cause for complaint against the work of 
the trade delegation of the USSR. in this 
country; therefore, be it resolved, that this 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada urges that immediate steps 
be taken to renew the previously existing 
friendly relations; and, be it further resolved, 
that to help the development of trade and 
to assist the workers of the Soviet Union in 
their work of socialist construction: the Fed- 
eral Government be urged to immediately 
extend substantial credits to be used in the 
purchase of manufactured products in this 
country.” 


During the debate on the report of the 
committee, which was taken part in by several 
delegates President Moore stated that the 
resolution originated in the Communist Party 
which was endeavouring to show that the 
Congress is sympathetic to communist prin- 
ciples and the dictatorship of Russia. It was 
alsc stated during the discussion that the 
emissaries of Soviet Russia were trying to 
destroy the trade union movement in this 
country. 


The previous question was called and on a 
vote the report of the committee was adopted 
by a large majority. 

Another resolution which asked that the 
Canadian Government be requested to renew 
the former trade agreement with Russia was 
also defeated. 
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Organizing Campaigns 

A resolution declaring that there are in 
Canada 100,000 working women employed in 
manufacturing, asked that international 
unions and central bodies be urged to co- 
operate in the initiation of organizing cam; 
paigns centering particularly on the organi- 
zation of unorganized female workers. This 
was adopted. 

There was referred to the executive council 
a resolution asking for the transfer of all 
metal polishers now m a union chartered by 
the Congress to the Metal Polishers’ Inter- 
national Union, it being stated that negotia- 
tions were progressing with that end in view. 
Another resolution asking that the congress 
urge the formation of an international union 
for civic employees was also referred to the 
executive council. 


Abolition of Child Labour 


A resolution urged the abolition of child 
labour, and with this end in view, “where 
parents find it difficult to send their children 
to school owing to their meagre wages, that 
legislation be enacted to provide financial as- 
sistance to enable parents to continue their 
children at school up to 16 years of age; and 
further, that arrangements be made to pro- 
vide for vocational training and general edu- 
cation in apprentice departments, and that 
the time put in at these training institutions 
be paid for.” This resolution was adopted, 
as was also a demand that all money grants 
for cadet training “and other military ac- 
tivity’? in the schools be abolished. The 
committee, however, stated that no opposi- 
tion was offered to physical training in the 
schools. 

Minimum Wages 


The convention approved of a resolution 
asking that the Quebec Minimum Wage law 
be broadened in its scope so as to cover 
women employed in all industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. Another resolution 
asked that efforts be made to secure for all 
female workers in Ontario the minimum 
wage, irrespective of any form of piece work 
which has been established in some industries. 
This was adopted, together with a request 
that all provincial governments be urged to 
enact legislation providing for the fixing of a 
minimum wage for all male workers. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Maternity 
Benefits 


The convention approved of a resolution in 
favour of asking the provinces which have not 
yet made provision for mothers’ allowances to 
enact the necessary legislation. 
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A resolution, the preamble of which de- 
clared that the number of mothers dying as 
a result of childbirth in one year in Canada 
was 1,582, asked that the Dominion Govern- 
ment be requested to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the various systems of ma- 
ternity benefits now in operation with a view 
to establishing similar benefits in Canada, 
and that organized labour be represented on 
such commission. This was adopted. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Nine resolutions dealing with the question 
of workmen’s compensation were submitted. 
The first asked that the provincial govern- 
ments be requested to investigate the num- 
ber and nature of accidents occurring among 
technical school pupils, and that amendments 
to the workmen’s compensation acts be sought 
to cover such cases. This was adopted, as 
well as a request that efforts be made to have 
the principle of private insurance removed 
from the newly-enacted workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of the province of Quebec. Other 
resolutions under this heading which were 
approved were (1) That all medical doctors 
report all cases of occupational diseases in 
which their services may be required; (2) 
Asking that workers exposed to acid or potash 
fumes or salts dust, etc., and lacquer fumes 
be included in the list for compensation on 
account of industrial diseases; (3) Against 
employers discriminating against employees 
for attempting to carry out the provisions of 
workmen’s compensation acts; (4) Asking the 
Congress to assist the workers in Saskatche- 
wan in making representations to the pro- 
vinclal government in the matter of amend- 
ing the present Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Health and Safety 


The convention approved of (1) the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of clothing for 
commercial purposes in the home of the 


workers; (2) legislation to govern the 
erection and operation of elevators and 
hoisting machinery used in conveying 
material, ete.; (3) the appointment of 


examiners or inspectors holding hoisting and 
portable engineers’ licenses to the Engineers’ 
Board of Ontario; (4) refrigerating machines 
in Quebec being operated by qualified persons 
who shall be placed under the board of 
examiners for the province; (5) amending 
the Scaffolding Inspection Act of the province 
of Quebec so that it will apply in all parts 
of the province; (6) protection of persons 
employed in bronze welding; (7) licensing 
laws for barbers where none now exists; (8) 
further installation of automatic signal systems 
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on Canadian railways; (9) making it a 
punishable offense to neglect to strip and 
wash walls of dwellings before new wall 
paper is hung; (10) amending the Quebec 
law relating to moving picture machine 
operators so that the examination required 
will more fully cover the work of a picture 
machine operator; (11) having the National 
Research Council investigate the health 
hazard of spray painting; (12) Reiterating 
objection to the unrestricted use of paint 
spraying machines. 


Revaluation of Government Lines 


Approval was given to a resolution which 
declared that the debt overhanging the 
Canadian Government railways “is not due to 
the present administration, but is a legacy 
from previous administrations of the various 
railroads” now composing the system, and that 
these privately-owned enterprises “were only 
nationalized because the railroads were bank- 
rupt,” and asked for endorsation of legis- 
lation providing for a revaluation of the 
assets of the national railways, and that all 
debts which are not a part of the assets of 
the railways shall be chargeable to the 
Dominion public debt. 


Support of Auto Workers 


Unanimous consent was given to the dele- 
gates from the International Automobile 
Workers’ Union, No. 18011, of Oshawa, to 
introduce the following resolution :— 


“Whereas, a discussion arose in this con- 
nection on ‘Monday with reference to con- 
ditions in automobile factories, with special 
reference to the Oshawa plant of the General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, and whereas, we 
believe as a result of that discussion the 
General Motors’ officials dismissed a member 
of the Automobile Workers’ Union for his 
activities in the organization, but afterwards 
reinstated him upon the refusal of the other 
men in his department to continue work, and 
. inasmuch as such discrimination against union 
men is apparently the policy of the company. 


“Be is resolved, that this 44th convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada urge all delegates, regular and 
fraternal, upon return to their respective 
organizations to request all members using 
this company’s products to write the General 
Motors, Limited, or their respective dealers, 
protesting against the company’s attitude to- 
wards the union and its members and its 
violations of the award of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and request the said company to 
adopt a more favourable attitude towards 
organized labour.” 


The chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions announced that a copy of the reso- 
lution would be sent to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour and the British Trades Union 
Congress with a view to giving the matter the 
widest publicity. The resolution was adopted. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution asked that military bands 
should only be permitted to play at military 
engagements under control of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and at national 
and patriotic functions. This was referred 
to the executive council. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were as follows:— 

In favour of trade unionists giving support 
to the Workers’ Educational Association of 
Ontario; 

In favour of the complete abolition of fee 
charging employment bureaus; 

In favour of requiring employers whose 
employees are on strike, and who advertise 
for help, to set out in the advertisement that 
a strike exists; 

In favour of an enactment that will remove 
any doubt as to the legality of peaceful 
picketing; 

In favour of the sale of beer and wine in 
licensed places for beverage purposes and 
the lowering of taxes on ale and beer; 

In favour of members of the legal pro- 
fession being required to carry a bond or 
such other legal safeguard as may be requisite 
to ensure the protection of the public; 

In favour of the payment of wages weekly; 

Asking that picture machine operators 
penalized for violations of the Ontario 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act be given 
the right to employ counsel, and that no 
operator be penalized by any official who is 
not an appointed judge, and also that no 
official of the inspection department have 
the power to suspend an operator’s license, 
and further that efforts be made to secure 
for operators the necessary ventilation and 
sanitary conditions. 


Fraternal Greetings 


The addresses of the fraternal delegates 
were delivered at the afternoon session of 
Tuesday, Mrs. Maud Swartz, fraternal dele- 
gate from the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, being the first to address the dele- 
gates. Mrs. Swartz outlined the objectives 
of the league, among which are the organizing 
of women in trade unions and to endeavour 
to secure what is believed to be favourable 
legislation for women. The league was the 
pioneer of the education of women in trade 
unionism, and as a result some of the mem- 
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bers of the league had become organizers in 
the trade union movement, The league also 
endeavoured to prevent the exploiting of 
children in industry and aimed to raise the 
standard of the home. Mrs. Swartz asked 
the delegates to give attention to the or- 
ganizing of the women and their welfare in 
Canada, and asked that the congress send a 
delegate to the next convention of the league. 

Mr. John W. Morton, vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, of Chicago, Ill., fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour, in con- 
veying fraternal greetings referred to the 
“illegal use of the injunction” in the United 
States. Some progress had been made to- 
wards securing a national anti-injunction law; 
a bill was before the United States Congress 
and the executive council of the A.F. of L. 
had been instructed to press for the passage 
of the bill. Another matter before the people 
of the United States was prohibition, which 
in the larger cities was a failure. There did 
not, however, appear to be much likelihood 
of a modification of the Volstead Act. He 
referred to what is known as the “yellow dog” 
contract, which required employees to sign 
a pledge that they will not become identified 
with a labour union, and which the trade 
unionists were endeavouring to stamp out. 

Referring to unemployment in the United 
States, Mr. Morton stated that this condition 
was due in part to the highly productive ma- 
chinery which is in operation in the industrial 
establishments in the United States. As a 
means of relieving the situation he favoured 
a. five-day week. Four states had old age 
pension laws, a measure which the trade 
unionists were endeavouring to have enacted 
generally. The speaker referred to communist 
activities in trade unions in New York city, 
and stated that in Chicago they had warned 
the communists from New York to leave 
Chicago as they wanted no disturbances in 
the labour movement in that city, and if 
force was used the Chicago Federation of 
Labour would meet force with force. 

Mr. Chas. Duncan, J.P., M.P., secretary of 
the General Workers’ Union of Great Britain, 
fraternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress, referred to the Old Country 
as the home of the trade union movement, 
and although some of the younger nations 
might teach them something, they in Eng- 
land were not doing too badly, and stated 
that there was a possibility that the next 
Government in England would be a Labour 
Government. While there was a trade union 
Jaw in Great Britain, they did not hear of 
any injunctions against labour in England. 
He advised the labour movement in Canada 


to use their political power, for as long as 
they did not use their political arm so long 
will they be down, the speaker declared. In 
1909 there were 29 labour members in the 
House of Commons, all of whom had been 
trained in the trade union movement before 
they became candidates. Since that time 
there had been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of Labour representatives, until in 1924 
a Labour Government went into power. He 
paid tribute to Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Labour leader and to the labour members 
in the House of Commons. In England, Mr. 
Duncan stated, they believed in using both 
the economic and political arms of the labour 
movement in endeavouring to achieve the 
objects they had in view. He outlined how 
the Labour Party had started on the road 
to political power by electing members to 
the various local bodies and named some of 
the localities which were being governed by 
labour members, who had shown that they 
were competent to rule. Referring to recent 
events he mentioned how the trade unions 
of railwaymen had been called into conference 
by the managements of the railways, some- 
thing quite new in the history of the labour 
movement in Great Britain, which embraced 
between six and seven millions of workers 
who were organized to work for better con- 
ditions. 


At the same session, Mr. W. L. Best, of 
Ottawa, legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, conveyed the fraternal greetings 
of the brotherhood, which had had an exist- 
ence of more than half a century, and which 
body, he declared, was prepared to co-operate 
with the congress and other railroad organi- 
zations. The question of the affiliation of the 
B. of L.F. and E. with the Congress was now 
before a committee to decide. On the ques- 
tion of preparedness Mr. Best stated that 
it was essential that labour should have repre- 
sentatives in every legislature and should be 
financially and organizationally strong. 


Fraternal messages were received from 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labour, as well as from the 
conventions of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, International 
Association of Firefighters, Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 


Mrs. Maud Swartz was subsequently pre- 
sented with a crystal necklace, Mr. Morton 
and Mr. Duncan receiving gold watches suit- 
ably engraved. Tie pins were presented to 
each member of the executive of the local 
reception committee. 


Ocroser, 1928 


THe Minisies-of! Labour 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister 
of Labour, who as above-mentioned was un- 
able to be present at the opening session, ad- 
dressed the delegates on Thursday afternoon. 
He thanked the local committee of arrange- 
ments for inviting him to the convention 
and referred to the harmony existing between 
himself and the Congress to whose repre- 
sentatives at the meeting of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva he paid 
tribute. 

Touching on the Old Age Pension Act, 
which was being misrepresented in some quar- 
ters, and which it was stated, when the bill 
was before Parliament would never be taken 
advantage of, the minister pointed out that 
three of the western provinces had passed the 
necessary legislation to bring the law inko 
effect. He complimented the Congress for 
the consistent manner in which they had 
agitated for the law, which he believed would 
soon be established in all the provinces of 
the Dominion. He stated it was his inten- 


tion to establish a board of representatives ~ 


of the provinces which have adopted the 
measure to consider improvement in the act. 
Referring to immigration Mr. Heenan stated 
that there was a well thought-out campaign 
being conducted in Great Britain to stam- 
pede the Dominion government into bring- 
ing British unemployed to Canada by the 
shipload. The propaganda was motivated 
by the desire of certain interests in the Old 
Country to solve a political problem and was 
encouraged by persons in Canada who wanted 
to flood the labour market and provide ten 
men for every job. As an instance of the 
working of the scheme, the speaker said that 
advertisements in England were telling the 
people that coal miners were wanted in Can- 
ada at high wages when as a matter of fact 
there was a surplus of miners in every coal 
field in the Dominion, The unemployed in 
Britain wanted work, he said. and it was falge 
to say that they were content to subsist on 
the dole; and as they desired employment 
the false reports of lots of work at high 
wages in Canada were eagerly accepted. 
Discussing immigration in general, Mr. 
Heenan declared that the regulations gave 
Britishers an advantage, and that this pref- 
erence extended to British workmen was 
worthy. He believed, however, that a square 
deal should also be given to such immigrants 
from other countries who found their way 
to Canada and who displayed a willingness 
to work and to abide by the laws of the 
country. Referring to the bringing in of the 
British miners to assist in harvesting opera- 
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tions, the minister stated that each year there 
was a committee who investigated and deter- 
mined how many men should be sent to 
western Canada to help to garner the wheat 
crop. He had sent telegrams to the Premiers 
of all Eastern provinces inquiring as to what 
number of men would be available for har- 
vest ‘operations. Some of them had stated 
that owing to the increased industrial ac- 


_ tivity not as many men as usual would be 


available. It was known that men could 
be secured in other parts of the world, but 
the British Government offered men, accus- 
tomed to hard manual labour, and why should 
we turn down our own flesh and blood, the 
Minister asked. The Canadian Government 
finally had the number limited to 10,000, and 
the responsibility for their return to England 
was placed on the British Government and 
the railway companies. The minister said the 
Canadian Government was prepared to stand 
behind the agreement and see that the men 
who could not be placed in work were re- 
turned. 

Mr, Heenan referred to the action of the 
convention in asking for the elimination of 
private employment offices, which some prov- 
inces were encouraging. To curb this prac- 
tice it might, he thought, be necessary to 
withhold the grants accruing to the public 
employment offices under the agreement with 
the provinces, but he was not sure that that 
would be the proper step yet. 

Speaking of the extension of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the minister held 
that those provinces which have not passed 
enabling legislation to permit the act to apply 
in their respective districts were not contri- 
buting to peace in industry. Referring to the 
right of association which had been incorpor- 
ated in the Treaty of Versailles, Mr. Heenan 
pointed out that there were no unions of 
metal miners in Northern Ontario, and he 
thought it was the duty of the labour unions 
to get into the district and organize the 
workers. He also expressed dissatisfaction 
with conditions in certain industries in North- 
ern Ontario, where it had been represented 
to him that men are discharged if they at- 
tempt to form or join a union and are com- 
pelled to live jin company houses whether 
they want to or not. If Americans desire to 
come to this country and invest in devielop- 
ment, he added, let them do so under Cana- 
dian regulations and in the spinit of British 
fair play. 

At the same session Mr. W. D. Mahon, 
president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, was 
given the privilege of addressing the conven- 
tion on the Union Labour Life Insurance 
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Company, sponsored by the American Feder- 
ation of Labour and organized by the trade 
unions on the North American continent. 
He stated that the company had $38,000,000 
worth of policies in force and that many 
unions had taken out group life insurance for 
their members. It was proposed, he stated, 
to soon be in.a position to write insurance in 
Canada. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers, which took place on 
Thursday afternoon, resulted in the former 
members of the executive council being re- 
elected as follows: 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa; 

Secretary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa; 

Vice-presidents, R. J. Tallon, Calgary; 
John T. Foster, Montreal; James Simpson, 
Toronto. 


Provincial Executive Committees— 
Quebec—Joseph Pelletier (chairman), Mont- 
real; Omer Fleury, Quebec; Eugene Gilbeault, 
Aylmer; Thos. Black, Montreal. 
Ontario—H. S. Mitchell (chairman), Hamil- 
ton; Rod Plant, Ottawa; John B. MacKay, 
Windsor; James Watt, Toronto. 


Manitoba—F. MacIntosh (chairman), V. 
Armand, J. G. Hutchinson and W. B. Lowe, 
all of Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—A. McEddy (chairman), 
Saskatoon; H. Perry, Regina; H. Davis, 
Prince Albert. The Moosejaw Trades and 
Labour Council is to name the remaining 
member. 

British Columbia—W. J. Bartlett (chair- 
man), Vancouver. The trades councils in 
Victoria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert are 
to name the other members of the committee. 

The selection of the executive committee 
for Nova Scotia was referred to the executive 
council. The provinces of New Brunswick 
and Alberta having federations of labour, no 
committees are named by the congress. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, Wm. Varley, Toronto. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, John Buckley, Toronto. 

St. John, N.B., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1929. 

Among other entertainment provided by 
the local committee was a trip on Wednesday 
to Niagara Falls to view the power plants. 
A dinner was provided by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment at the refectory in the park. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Federation of Catholic Workers 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
was held in Quebec City, September 8-11, 
with 101 delegates in attendance, representing 
92 organizations. His Eminence Cardinal 
Rouleau and the Hon. A. Galipeault, Provin- 
cial Minister of Public Works and Labour, 
spoke at the inaugural session. Reports were 
submitted by the members of the executive 
board and 45 resolutions were adopted, one 
of which declared for a non-partisan political 
platform, reading as follows:— 


. Legislative Programme 


(a) Payment of a fair wage sufficient for 
the maintenance of the worker and his family 
and covering the risks of*illness, unemploy- 
ment, accident and old age, or application of 
social insurance legislation calling for gov- 
ernment and employers’ grants to the existing 
union funds to which the workers are already 
contributing. Insertion in all federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal contracts of a schedule 
of wages to be fixed yearly by the fair wages 
officers according to the cost of living in the 
district. 

(b) Proportionate representation of Catholic 
workers in all public bodies and services and 


on all bodies on which organized labour ought 
to be represented. 

(c) Respect and observance of the Lord’s 
Day. 

(d) Grants for union employment offices. 

(e) Establishment of an Economic Superior 
Council composed of farmers, workers, manu- 
facturers and conciliation workers. 

(f) Drawing up of a labour code by a com- 
mission composed of lawyers, economists and 
workers. 

(g) Distribution of federal, provincial and 
municipal public works in such a manner as 
to provide work in winter time. 

(h) Requesting the city councils to give the 
preference to their own citizens in the matter 
of employment. 

(1) No abatement in or exemption from 
taxes for corporations that do not undertake 
to give the preference in all permanent and 
temporary work to citizens of the munici- 
pality, or to corporations who do not pay the 
union wage paid in the district. 

(7) Ratification of the Draft Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference. 

(k) To accept as immigrants agricultural 
workers only and in proportion to the 
country’s power of absorption. 
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Resolutions 


The convention went on record in favour 
of the Quebec Government co-operating with 
the Federal Government in the establishment 
of old age pensions. 


Besides the passage of a number of reso- 
lutions having to do with the internal affairs 
of the federation, the convention adopted 
the following, requesting: 


(1) That the Federal Government recognize 
Sunday as a holiday for postal workers and 
all employees of the Federal Government. 

(2) That the Quebec Government compel 
contractors (a) to use only nails that were 
heated to a high temperature before packing 
and (b) to put these nails in clean and 
sanitary places. 

(3) That the Federal Government award 
all future shipbuilding contracts to Canadian 
firms. 

(4) That the Quebec Government ratify the 
recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference concerning the suppression of all 
night work for women. 

(5) That the provincial government amend 
the Firemen and Policemen’s Arbitration Act 
so as to provide for its compulsory appli- 
cation and sanction in the case of all dis- 
putes between civic employees engaged in 
public services and municipal councils. 

(6) That the provincial government amend 
articles 105 to 109 of the Factories’ Act so 
that they be made applicable to building 
works. 

(7) That the provincial government estab- 
lish an apprenticeship school at Chicoutimi. 

(8) That the provincial government estab- 
lish a standard eight-hour day. 

(9) That with a view to the welfare of the 
working class and the progress of trade and 
industry, the giving of night courses on 
scientific sociology in order to secure the 
existence and the good management of labour 
organizations in Quebec province. 

(10) That the provincial government re- 
introduce a bill already adopted in second 
reading calling for the establishment of the 
double shift system for firemen. 

(11) That the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments (a) Fix the hours of labour in 
bakery establishments in view of the adoption 
of an eight hour day in the bakery trade; 
(b) Prohibit Sunday work in bakery estab- 
lishments as in all industries not specified in 
the exceptions to the Federal Lord’s Day 
Act; (c) Abolish night work in all bakery 
establishments. 

(12) That the Minimum Wages Commis- 
sion start an immediate inquiry into the 
pastry. confectionery and chocolate trades, 
and publish an order guaranteeing a fair wage 
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to the women employed in these trades, and 
further that there be a better observance of 
sanitary laws in the above trades, and that 
the forty-eight hour week be established. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
1928-1929: President, Pierre Beaule, 308 St. 
Joseph st., Quebec; First Vice-president, 
Osias Filion, 7996 Boyer st., Montreal; Second 
Vice-president, J. A. Guay, Three Rivers; 
General Secretary, Ferdinand Laroche, 308 
St. Joseph st., Quebec; First Director, Gerard 
Tremblay, 655 Demontigny East, Montreal; 
Second Director, A. Tremblay, Chicoutimi 
Centre, Que. 

The next meeting place was left for the 
Executive Board to decide. 





Catholic Federation of Building Trades 


The fifth convention of the Catholic 
Federation of Building Trades was held in 
Quebec City on September 8, there being 
ten delegates present. A verbal report of the 
activities of the executive board was sub- 
mitted and adopted. Besides making some 
changes in the rules and amending the con- 
stitution in certain respects the convention 
adopted a resolution in favour of asking the 
provincial government to establish a practi- 
cal accident prevention bureau and to instruct 
the ‘proper officials to make a classification 
of “industrial establishments according to the 
degree of protection afforded to the staff, 
and to foster protection by a reduction in 
insurance premiums for the establishments 
best. protected.” 

Mr. Pierre Beaulé, president of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers, who con- 
ducted the election of officers, made a short 
address in which he asked the delegates to 
beware of communism in Canada and to unite 
against it everywhere. Mr. Beaulé said that 
the workers’ salvation will be found in the 
social doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The officers elected were: president, Osias 
Filion, Montreal; vice-president, A. Martin 
Boucher, Quebec; general secretary, J. B. 
Delisle, Montreal; accountant, G. Perrin, 
Quebec; district members, J. Gregoire, Three 
Rivers, Jos. Gauthier, Chicoutimi, and M. 
Lalonde, Lachine. 


—_——_————_— 


Catholic Federation of Printing Trades 


The annual convention of the Catholic Fed- 
eration of Printing Trades was held in Quebec 
City on September 8, with eight delegates in 
attendance. The secretary reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the past year, in which it was 
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stated that the federation had taken over the 
risk of illness which was formerly issued by 
private insurance companies. Nearly one hun- 
dred placements had been made and _ prac- 
tically all the unions, at least those in Mont- 
real, had obtained wage adjustments. The 
receipts for the year totalled $5,704.67, leaving 
a balance of $4385.25. The paying membership 
was 280. 

In view of the standardizing of the use of 
the labels of the affiliated unions the federa- 
tion decided to have the inscription on the 
labels read “ Allied Printers, National and 
Catholic Unions, Canada.” The word “ Mont- 


real” will be retained om Montreal labeis 
only. In other localities the general label 
of the federation will be used. It was de- 
cided that the federation should be incor- 
porated. 

Officers elected were: Pres., E. Lafontaine, 
Montreal; Vice-pres., J. O. Poulin, Quebec; 
General Secretary, C. Paquette, Montreal; 
Assistant Secretary, G. Tremblay, Montreal; 
Treasurer, A. Charpentier, Montreal; Ac- 
countant, A. Dery, Monitreal; Directors: J. E. 
Poupart, Chicoutimi, and A. Sauvageau, 
Montreal. 


/ Mine Workers Union of Canada 


The third annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada was held at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, September 10-14, 1928, with 
delegates present from 17 local unions, to- 
gether with six board members and three 
resident officers. 

In the report. of the executive officers, pre- 
sented by President Frank Wheatley, the ac- 
tivities of the union were outlined, and men- 
tion made of new unions organized, recog- 
nition of certain unions, higher wages and 
better working conditions for the members, as 
well as of the difficulties encountered in en- 
deavouring to extend the influence of the 
union. 

According to the report, a new district, 
known as district No. 2, was organized, con- 
sisting of local units situated at Nanaimo, 
Extension, South Wellington, Ladysmith and 
Cumberland, on Vancouver Island, B.C. A 
further extension of the union was made by 
the establishing of a local unit at Westville, 
NS. 

The convention was asked to outline a ten- 
tative policy to guide the officers in the 
establishing of a national governing body. 

Attention was called to the alleged ‘ dump- 
ing” of 8,500 unemployed miners from Great 
Britain into Western Canada, where, it was 
claimed, there were already more competent 
miners than the industry could absorb, and 
the convention was asked to make a vigor- 
ous protest against the issuance of. further 
miners’ certificates. It was further suggested 
that. recommendations be drafted for sub- 
mission to the provincial government, should 
the committee on the revision of the Mines 
Act of Alberta be not appointed as promised. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
receipts of $25,033.46; expenditures, $18,323.74, 
leaving a balance as at August 31, 1928, of 
$6,709.72. The average monthly paid-up 
membership was 3,582 for the ten-month 
period ended August 31, 1928. 


A recommendation of the executive that 
the per capita be increased to 75 cents per 
month, 40 cents to be applied to the general 
fund and 385 cents to a defense fund, was 
approved by the convention. 


Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


Requiring the management of every mine 
employing over twenty men to furnish a wash- © 
house of such dimensions that each man shall 
be furnished with a space of four square feet; 

Recommending that every driver-boss shall 
be a certified first-aid man; 

Advocating that the company provide a 
building to be used exclusively for hospital 
purposes; 

Urging that mining companies place a hand- 
rail in all travelling ways in pitching seams; 

Recommending that the maximum amount 
of powder allowed each miner in a working 
place should be five pounds; 

Advocating an amendment to the Mines 
Act of Alberta so that an employee may 
authorize his employer by written order to 
apply the whole or any part of the moneys 
due him, for the payment of hospital dues, 
sick and accident fund or union dues; 

Recommending that cross-cuts every sixty 
feet be apphed to seams where cars can be 
delivered to the working face; 

Advocating that operators be required to 
show the amount of shifits worked on the pay 
statements of contract men; 

Recommending that the government pay 
the wages of the employees’ inspection com- 


mittee for the inspection of the mine at least 


once a month; 

Advocating that all fire-bosses be placed 
under the control of and be paid by the 
government; 
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Urging that all workmen employed in sink- 
ing shafts, slopes or tunnels have a miner’s 
certificate before being employed at this 
work; 

Petitioning the provincial government to 
cancel the permit system for miners; 

Recommending that the board of examiners 
for miners’ certificates of competency shall 
consist of the Inspector of Mines for that 
district, and two other members, one appoint- 
ed by the minister and the other to be elected 
by the coal miners of the district, the in- 
spector and appointed member to hold office 
during the pleasure of the minister; 

Advising delegates to advocate that their 
locals affiliate and pay per capita to the 
Canadian Labour Party; 

Advocating that all persons before sitting 
for examination for certificates of competency 
produce evidence from their employer or 
secretary of union to show that they are 
qualified ; 

Recommending that the necessary steps be 
taken with the proper authorities to have 
the bunkhouse system abolished as speedily 
as possible; 

Advocating the nationalization of all coal 
mines in Canada; 

Urging that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Alberta be amended as follows: (a) 
That compensation on the basis of 662 per 
cent. of wages be paid from the first day of 
accident, (b) To have the widows’ pension 
raised from $35 to $45 per month, children in 
proportion, (c) That all compensation cases 
prior to the change in the Act come under 
the 663 per cent rate from the day thereof : 
(d) To have the Compensation Board supply 
the best of artificial limbs, etc.; (e) That 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board pay the 
ambulance or taxi to injured workmen’s des- 
tination, (f) To have the 663 per cent rate 
paid on a basis of $2,000, (g) That rheuma- 
tism, sciatica and lumbago be included in the 
industrial diseases; 


Protesting against the practice of the Com- 
pensation Board in computing into the aver- 
age earnings the time a mine is suspended 
from operations by lack of orders or through 
strikes; 

Recommending that the Compensation 
Board be communicated with by wire when 
in the opinion of the attending physician the 
injured workman requires a specialist’s ad- 
vice and treatment; 

Advocating that no further agreement be 
signed at any mine unless it carries with it a 
minimum wage rate equal to what may be in 
effect at. the majority of the mines under the 
jurisdiction of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada; 

Pledging assistance to the Wayne miners 
and assessing each member one dollar for 
that. purpose; 

Urging that efforts be put forth to organize 
such fields as Drumheller, Fernie, Michel, 
Mountain Park and Cadomin; 

Recommending that the District. Officers en- 
deavour to bring the Hillcrest Miners into 
the organization; 

Endorsing the action of the district officers 
in organizing the miners of Vancouver Island; 

Recommending that the District officers 
continue their efforts to organize the miners 
in Northern Ontario and Nova Scotia; 

Recommending that representatives of all 
local unions of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada and district officers, be called into 
conference three days previous to the next 
annual convention for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a national governing body of the or- 
ganization, and that in the meanitime the dis- 
trict, executive board draft a national con- 
stitution for presentation at conference : 

Authorizing the district. officers to issue new 
charters to each local unit; 

Authorizing the district officers to give 
every help and advice possible to some British 
miner harvesters who are stranded in the city 
of Calgary. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


The twenty-fifth convention of the Inter- 
national Union of jMine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on August 6-13, with twenty-four officers and 
delegates present. In his address, President 
Jas. B. Rankin reviewed the activities of the 
union since the last convention in January, 
1927, when four offices were filled, viz., Presi- 
dent, Vice-president and two board members. 
The president informed the delegates that it 
had been found necessary to move head- 
quarters from Denver, Col., to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. In speaking of the state of the 


organization in Canada, President Rankin 
stated that “in Northern Ontario, where we 
once had large and flourishing locals, internal 
dissension has completely destroyed them. 
Representatives of the O.B.U. are located 
there, but from what I could learn and see 
they were able to make little or no progress.” 

According to Secretary-Treasurer E. E. 
Sweeney, the union, at the close of the last 
convention had practically no money in the 
treasury and owed $19,000 in back salaries and 
about $2,000 of other accounts. Up to May 
31, 1927, this indebtedness had been taken 
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care of and on August 1, 1928, there was a 
cash balance to the credit of the union of 
$8,127. 

The convention approved of the suggestion 
of the president that a delegate be sent to the 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The election of officers will be decided by 
referendum vote of the membership, nomina- 
tions having taken place during the conven- 
tion. 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


President Matthew Woll presided over the 
29th annual convention of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, which was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 20-25, with 53 dele- 
gates present, representing 31 local unions. 
The president, in dealing with the activities 
of the union during the past year, touched on 
many subjects of interest, such as wage 
negotiations; shorter work-day; shorter work- 
week; apprentices; organizing activities; non- 
unionism and non-union trade schools; union 
labels; Federal Trade Commission’s decis- 
ions; technical information and technical re- 
search work; extension of benefit system; 
menace of foreign competition; health con- 
servation and hazard reduction. The presi- 
dent stated that “in addition to giving good 
business and professional service, our organi- 
zation is promoting human welfare and pro- 
gress. It is rendering practical service to in- 
dustry and society.” 


Each of the three vice-presidents presented 
reports dealing with the work of their re- 
spective offices. 


The total receipts for the year ended May 
31, 1928, according to the report of the 
secretary treasurer, amounted to $212,390.79, 
with expenditures of $227,021.40. This shows 
a deficit of $14,630.61, but as explained, this 
amount is fully covered by outstanding obli- 
gations of local organizations to the Inter- 
national Union. 


A large percentage of the total expenditure 
was returned to the members in direct bene- 
fits, $18,392 having been paid in the form of 
strike and lock-out benefits, $13,900 account 
of funeral benefits; $19,739 account of tuber- 
culosis benefits, $52,332.38 account of insur- 
ance, and $6,876 account of out-of-work and 
organizing expenses. The membership as at 
May 31, 1928, numbered 8,332, comprised in 
73 locals, with 161 members at large or inter- 
national members, 


The report of the executive council dealt 
with a number of subject matters not covered 
by the report of the officers such as: group 
insurance; stock-buying by members; defense 
fund assessment; annual wage survey. Under 
the heading “Group insurance benefit system” 
the report showed that a large majority of 


the votes cast in the referendum on this 
question favoured the proposal of insuring the 
membership through a group insurance policy 
with the Union Labour Life Insurance Com- 
pany. By a referendum vote, also, the 
membership favoured the increasing of the 
per capita payments from $1 to $2, and 
directed that $1 of this monthly per capita 
be set aside for the purpose of providing for 
the group insurance benefit system. 

Owing to the receding of the defence fund 
below the minimum set by the laws of the 
union the Executive Council placed before 
the convention for approval a recommenda- 
tion that an assessment of $2 per month for 
5 months be levied in order to restore the 
defense fund to its maximum amount. 

The executive were confident that a meet- 
ing between the International Union officials 
and representatives of employers would take 
place shortly after the convention for the 
purpose of discussing the question of a shorter 
work-week. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Demanding a full share of benefit and pro- 
tection for the use of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council label, and that this label 
should not be used on any printed matter 
which contains photo-engraved plates unless 
such plates are stamped with the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union label. 


Recommending that each delegate at con- 
ventions contribute the sum of $20 for local 
entertainment purposes and that the Inter- 
national Union approprate the sum of $400 for 
the same purpose, so as to encourage locals 
to ask for conventions. . 

Authorizing the executive council to refuse 
to sanction any new agreement presented which 
did not provide for a working week of five 
days of forty-hours or less. 

The following officers were re-elected by 
acclamation: president, Matthew Woll, first 
vice-president, E. J. Volz; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank H. Glenn; third vice-president, 
Charles H. MHorrocks;  secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F. Schmal. 


New Orleans, Louisiana, was selected as the 
convention city for 1929. 
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International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 


President George L. Berry presided over the 
32nd convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, held at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
August 27-September 1, 1928, with delegates 
present from every local branch of the Union 
which was entitled to a seat. This was the 
first time the convention was composed of all 
the legislative agencies of the several hundred 
local unions throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

After the opening ceremonies and addresses 
a service was held in the Memorial Chapel, 
to pay tribute to the memory of those who en- 
gaged in the great world war and to the 
memory of the 443 members of the Inter- 
natianal Union had died since the last con- 
vention. During the service a mural decor- 
ation in the dome of the chapel was unveiled, 
followed by a brief address by president 
Berry in which he accepted a pipe organ for 
the chapel, the gift of Mr. Theodore T. Ellis, 
Worcester, Mass, who associated himself with 
the Des Moines Newspaper Pressmen’s 
Union in this connection. 

Among the addresses delivered before the 
convention was one by Mr. Charles Francis, 
representative of the Printers’ League De- 
partment of New York City, who advocated 
the stabilization of wages throughout the 
United States. He drew attention to the fact 
that in New York the wages of pressmen were 
$56 per week, while in Kingston, 150 miles 
away, they were $30 per week, with the result 
that employers wera moving out of large 
cities to the country and in many cases 
starting up non-union shops. Concluding he 
urged a closer unity of the five international 
unions in the printing industry. 

Replying to Mr. Francis, president Berry 
outlined the efforts put forth by the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union to bring about a stabilization of con- 
ditions in the commercial printing industry, 
and stated that at his instigation a meeting 
in Chicago was called, where it was hoped 
that representatives of the employing com- 
mercial printers and representatives of the 
printing trades unions could meet and find 
a basis of agreement and a solution of existing 
problems. The meeting proved a failure, as 
only 62 employers responded to the call. 
Mr. Berry stated that “the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union will 
match talents, purposes and moneys witth the 
commercial employing printers of America to 
reach the end of stabilization in the business, 
provided they will agree to recognize the 
world-wide accepted principle of collective 
bargaining, and in consideration thereof we 


will agree to adjust our differences by con- 
ciliation and arbitration, to the end that 
peace may be assured in perpetuity.” 

The president in outlining the activities of 
the Union touched on many subjects of interest 
to the membership, among which were: the 
pension system; the statistical and arbitration 
department referendum and financial prepared- 
ness; ex-service men and labour; the widows’ 
and orphans’ home; the patent and engineer- 
ing departments; compensation rates; group 
insurance. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
a total credit balance of $656,487.13 and assets 
amounting to $1,802,694.51. 

The committee on Canadian affairs made 
reference to the re-affiliation of the Toronto 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union with 
the International Union, after an absence of 
twenty years, the local union having seceded 
in 1908. 

In the report of the committee on officers’ 
reports mention was made of that part of 
the president’s address referring to ex-service 
men in labour, and the delegates were in- 
formed that the International president. had 
presented the American Legion with a site 
for their orphanage as well as a farm of 160 
acres. The president in explaining this 
transaction advised that there was a stipu- 
lation in the deed which provided that if for 
any reason or cause whatsoever, the Ameri- 
can Legion ever abandons its orphanage, it 
then forfeits the entire property to the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union. 

In speaking on the subject of apprentices, 
president Berry informed the delegates that 
at least 124 per cent of the pressmen of 
America were without a regular position, while 
a goodly number had no positions at all. 
He stated that “it is unfair to take the young 
man through his apprenticeship and give him 
a journeyman’s card without a position to 
go into.” 

The committee on technical trade schools 
and associate matters, in making their report, 
mentioned that a semi-branch of the techni- 
cal trade school was established in Hamilton, 
Canada, which was the result of a contract 
being arranged between the International of- 
ficials and the Hamilton Technical Institute. 
There are, in addition to the mother school at 
Pressmen’s Home and the one just mentioned 
at Hamilton, Canada, branches of the trade 
school located at New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Mr. William Green, president of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour, was present at 
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one of the sessions and addressed the dele- 
gates, dealing with many of the problems 
confronting the labour movement and the 
means that are being adopted to meet them. 

The proposal of President Berry to estab- 
lish a home at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
for widows and orphans of deceased members 
of the organization was approved by the 
convention of 1926, but definite plans for the 
raising of the money necessary for the pro- 
ject were not outlined. The convention de- 
cided that a voluntary payment by each 
member of twelve dollars a year for three 
years be made to meet the expense. This 
would bring into the fund approximately 
$1,440,000, which together with contributions 
by friends would bring the total up to at 
least $1,500,000. The Home, according to the 
plans submitted, would take the form of 100 
cottages, and these together with all facilities, 
except furniture, would cost approximately 
$250,000. By investing the balance at six 
per cent an income of $75,000 would be 
derived which would be sufficient to care for 
100 widows with an average of two children 
each. The president pointed out that it was 
not intended to deny a helping hand to the 
widow who preferred to remain whiere she 
was, to coming to Pressmen’s Home. 

The Committee on Resolutions non-con- 
curred in a resolution which would provide for 
(1) The establishing of a death benefit fund 
for all members in good standing for one 
year; and (2) for the establishment of sick 
and accident insurance for the membership. 
The president informed the introducers of the 
resolution that the Board of Directors would 
make a very careful study of their proposal 
between this convention and the next and 
endeavour to find a basis of agreement. 


Resolutions 


A number of changes were made in the 


constitution, while among the _ resolutions 
adopted were the following: 
Authorizing the president ‘to appoint a 


statistician who shall be versed in the custom 
and affairs of the International union in re- 
gard to conciliation and arbitration, condi- 
tions of employment, etc., and for which pur- 
pose an assessment of ten cents per month 
per member shall be made; 

Recommending that there be but two ex- 
ceptional conditions depriving a member from 
pensions, first, his withdrawal from the Inter- 
national Union and second his return to em- 
ployment of his trade; 

Urging the International Union to assert 
jurisdiction over operators of so-called dupli- 


cate printing machines, which use type, plates 
or stencils; 

Advocating that the Allied Printing Trades’ 
union label be substituted for any individual 
union label in the printing industry; 

Urging the United States Congress at the 
next session to enact an Old Age Assistance 
Act; 

Adopting the four-year convention period 
and that the term of the officers-elect be ex- 
tended accordingly ; 

Authorizing a twenty per cent increase in 
the salaries of the president, vice-president 
and secretary. 





National Women’s Trade Union League of 


America 


Speaking recently at the Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference of Women, Miss Elizabeth Christman 
outlined the quarter of a century history of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, of which organization she is secre- 
tary. The League was founded in Boston 
in 1903. Summarizing its activities, Miss 
Christman stated that women trade union- 
ists have made it a clearing house for their 
problems and have found it an effective in- 
strument for collective action. The League, 
she said, constitutes what may be termed 
the woman’s movement within the labour 
movement and has gone forward with that 
movement; and in many phases of woman’s 
advancement it is the organization that has 
earried high the standard of the woman in 
industry. Out of this rdle has grown a dual 
mission—the labour movement looks to the 
league to be the spokesman for women’s 
interests, and women’s organizations ask the 
league for an interpretation of the problems 
of the woman worker.” 


The platform of the League calls for equal 
work, regardless of sex or race; an eight-hour 
day and 44-hour week; an American standard 
of living; full citizenship for women; the 
outlawry of war, and closer affiliation of 
women workers of all countries. The follow- 
ing are its purposes: 

“To encourage self-government in the work- 
shop; to develop leadership among _ the 
women workers; to insure the protection of 
the younger girls in their efforts for better 
working conditions and a living wage; to 
secure for girls and women equal opportunity 
with boys and men in trades and technical 
training, and pay on the basis of occupation 
and not on the basis of sex; to secure the 
representation of women on industrial tri- 
bunals and public boards and commissions, 
and to interpret to the public generally the 
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aims and purposes of the trade union move- 
ment.” 

Miss Christman said: “The league’s work 
divides itself naturally into three divisions: 
organization, education, legislation. Of first 
importance is the organization of women 
workers into trade unions so that they may 
bargain collectively, in this way, multiplying 
their ability to raise working standards as 
they relate to shop conditions, hours, wages. 
In its educational endeavours the league can 
claim itself the pioneer in the realm of adult 
workers’ education, for in 1913 it originated 
the plan of offering scholarships for brief 
study courses to trade union girls who had 
shown an aptitude for leadership.” 





Success of Union Cooperation Management 
on Canadian National Railways 


The railway employees at Moncton, NB., 
presented an illuminated address to Sir Henry 
Thornton, president and chairman of the 
Railways, on August 18, in recognition of his 
work in developing the principles of union- 
co-operative management in the shops of the 
system. The “ Union-Co-operation Plan” has 
been described in the Lasour Gazerts, Feb- 
ruary, 1926, P. 134, September, 1925, P. 858, 
and in previous issues. The address was read 
by Mr. William R. Rogers, chairman of the 
Canadian National System Federation No. 11 
in the presence of hundreds of railroad 
workers and a number of executive officers 
of various railroad organizations. Sir Henry 
Thornton expressed his sense of the honour 
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conferred upon him by the railwaymen. Re- 
ferring to the co-operation plan he said:— 


“We find that in industrial organizations 
which purchase a large amount of material of 
various kinds, chemists and scientists of all 
sorts are enlisted to determine specifications 
which will enable the enterprise to purchase 
the best material of the kind to be found and 
to evolve the rules and specifications for the 
care of that material, so that its useful life 
may be prolonged. This same principle has 
never yet been fully applied to another es- 
sential factor of an industrial organization, 
namely, the use of man power, and we be- 
lieve if there is justification for care in the 
purchase and preservation of material there 
is equal justification for care in the preserva- 
tion of the lives and health of these armies 
of employees that make for tthe success of 
any company. It is likewise a sound indus- 
trial principle to get the best and give it the 
best of care. 

“The co-operative movement within our 
shops, which was first instituted by the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists—and to 
them must be given the credit for the idea— 
has more within it than merely appears on 
the surface. It is an open door to a finer 
vista of good things that can be done by 
looking after our man power. We hope 
with the support of the labour organizations 
to develop this theory of co-operation until 
we have reached the point where it will pene- 
trate every grade of the National System and 
shed its beneficial rays upon every phase of 
its activities.” 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE 60th Annual Trades Union Congress 
was held at Swansea on 3rd September 
and the five following days. The President 
was Alderman Ben Turner, Chairman of the 
General Council.+ 
The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
Statement compiled by the General Council, 
was 619; the number of organizations affiliated 
to the Congress (including those organizations, 
with a membership of about 33,000, which did 
not appoint delegates) was 160,* with a mem- 





*TIn some of the textile trades not only are 
amalgamated associations represented as such, 
but the branch associations of which they con- 
sist send separate delegates. These branch asso- 
ciations have not been reckoned as separate 
organizations, 

+ This account of the proceedings at the con- 
vention is taken from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (Great Britain), Sept., 1928. 
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bership of approximately 3,815,000, excluding 
the membership of the National Union of 
Seamen, which was expelled in the course of 
the Congress. 

The decrease in the number of trade union 
members represented, as compared with 1927, 
affected most of the groups of organizations, 
especially the Government group, unions of 
Post Office workers and others having been 
obliged to withdraw from representation at 
the Congress in consequence of the operation 
of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 
1927. The “other transport ” group was re- 
duced by the non-representation of the Na- 
tional Union of Seamen. The paper, print- 
ing, etc., group, on the other hand, showed 
an increase owing to the re-affiliation of the 
National Union of Printing, Bookbinding, 
Machine Ruling and Paper Workers. In the 
remaining groups of organizations there were: 
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no important changes in constitution, but 
most groups showed some decline in member- 
ship, especially mining and quarrying, general 
labour, and metals, machines, conveyances, 
etc. 

The Chairman in his opening address re- 
viewed the progress of the movement his- 
torically, and touched upon the principal 
question which would come before Congress, 
relating to the recent conferences of the Gen- 
eral Council with a group of employers. 

The principal business of the Congress was 
the consideration of the General Council’s Re- 
port (a comprehensive statement covering 
their work for the past twelve months), and 
67 resolutions, with 14 amendments, which 
had been submitted by the trade unions 
affiliated. In addition, there was one resolu- 
tion submitted by the General Council it- 
self. 


Co-operation with Employers 


Five resolutions related to the industrial 
conferences of the General Council with cer- 
tain employers; twenty-two pages of the 
Report were devoted to this matter. The 
attitude of the General Council to the ques- 
tion of co-operation with employers was set 
out as follows:— 

“Broadly speaking, there were three pos- 
sible lines of policy open to the Trade Union 
Movement. ‘The first was to say, frankly, 
that the unions will do everything possible 
to bring the industrial machine to a stand- 
still. The second course was one of 
standing aside and telling employers to get 
on with their own job, while the unions would 
pursue the policy of fighting sectionally for 
improvements. The third course is for the 
Trade Union Movement to say boldly that, 
aot only is it concerned with the prosperity of 
industry, but that it is going to have a voice 
as to the way industry is carried on, so that 
it can influence the new developments that 
are taking place. The ultimate policy of the 
movement can find more use for an efficient 
industry than for a derelict one, and the 
unions can use their power to promote and 
guide the scientific reorganization of industry 
as well as to obtain material advantages from 
the reorganization. 

“Faced with the situation that now prevails 
in this country, the Council has taken the 
view that the third course was the only one 
it was possible to take if the Trade Union 
Movement was to endure as a living, con- 
structive force. That policy affords the best 
hope of raising the status, security and stand- 
ard of living of the workers whom the Council 
represents. At all events, a very grave re- 
sponsibility would have been taken by any- 


one who refused to consider the possibilities 
of such a course, or who neglected to take 
any opportunity that offered of pursuing it.” 

An acceptance of the Report meant en- 
dorsement of the General Council’s action and 
a continuance of the conferences with em- 
ployers. The acceptance was moved by the 
Secretary of the Congress, who reviewed the 
action taken by the General Counci! and 
urged that a continuance of that action was 
in line with intelligent trade union develop- 
ment. Apart from the five resolutions on the 
agenda relating to this matter, an amendment 
was submitted by the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. The amendment questioned the 
authority of the General Council to engage in 
such a conference, and proposed that the 
matter be remitted to the executives of the 
respective trade unions for decision; the con- 
ferences meanwhile to be suspended. The de- 
bate was taken on the proposal for accept- 
ance of the Report and this amendment, and 
occupied practically the whole of one day. 
The opposition to the acceptance of the Re- 
port on its merits was voiced by the Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, who made it clear 
that he was speaking as an individual dele- 
gate and not as a representative of his Fed- 
eration. He was followed by the President of 
the Miners’ Federation, who spoke for his 
organization and supported the acceptance of 
the Report. The decision was taken on a card 
vote, and resulted in 3,075,000 for the accept- 
ance of the Report and 566,000 against, after 
the amendment had been defeated by 2,921,- 
000 to 768,000. 


Disruptive Activities 

Two resolutions and three amendments 
dealing with the dangers of disruption were 
put down for consideration. The debate was 
taken on that submitted by the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, which was as follows:— 

“That this Congress, believing that the best 
interests of the workers can only be served 
by solidarity and unity of purpose, policy and 
action, instructs the General Council to insti- 
tute an inquiry into.the proceedings and 
methods of disruptive elements within the 
Trade Union Movement (whether such ele- 
ments manifest themselves amongst the unions 
or within the General Council itself), and to 
submit a report, with recommendations, to 
the affiliated organizations.” 

After debate, this was carried. 

A resolution calling upon the General Coun- 
cil to appoint a reorganization commission to 
formulate suggestions for the speedy reor- 
ganization of the trade union movement was, 
after an amendment had been defeated, car- 
ried on a card vote by 1,864,000 to 1,231,000. 
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Unemployment 


Four resolutions and two amendments had 
been submitted on the question of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. These were grouped together 
as a composite resolution and carried. The 
composite resolution demanded (i) an in- 
crease in the State contribution, so as to allow 
of a payment of not less than 20s. a week to 
workers 18 years of age and over, with 10s. a 
week for wife or other adult dependant, and 
ds. a week for each child; young persons 16 
to 18 years of age to receive 15s. a week, and 
10s. for those under 16; (ii) the insurability 
of young persons at the school leaving age; 
(iii) the cessation of continual changes in ad- 
ministration which necessitate continual al- 
terations in trade union rules, and a modifica- 
tion of restrictive conditions so as to allow 
any trade union to pay State unemployment 
benefit; (iv) that no applicant should be dis- 
qualified except for a refusal of an offer of 
suitable employment; and (v) a modification 
of the trade dispute disqualification. 

A further resolution on unemployment, 
which urged “His Majesty’s Government to 
make the relief of unemployment a national 
charge, and pending action in this direction. 
to remove the restrictive conditions expressed 
in the Unemployment Grants Committee’s 
Circular letter dated 15th December, 1925, 
with respect to the issue of unemployment re- 
lief works grants to Local Authorities.” was 
strongly supported and carried. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of resolutions were carried relat- 
ing to workmen’s compensation, with special 
reference to (i) the wages paid to men on 
their return to work on recovering after an 
accident, (ii) the position of panel doctors 
and of medical referees, and (iii) the applica- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
to artificial silk workers. 


8-Hour Day 


A resolution upon the Washington Hours 
Convention was moved as follows:— 


“That. this Congress requests the Joint Na- 
tional Committee to place the questions of 
ratification of the Hours of Labour Conven- 
tion, 1919, and repeal of the Mines Eight 
Hours Act, in the forefront of the Labour 
Party Programme at the next General Elec- 
tion, and to pledge the Labour Party if re- 
turned to power to repeal the Mines Eight 
Hours Act, and to ratify the Washington 
Convention.” | 
and after being strongly supported, was car- 
ried unanimously. 
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Relations with Russia 


An attempt to reconstruct the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Joint Advisory Council was moved by 
Mr. Brownlie, of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, and supported by the Furnishing 
Trades Association and the Brass and Metal 
Mechanics, but was’ strongly opposed by the 
General Council and defeated. 

An important resolution submitted by the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers sought a declaration from the Con- 
gress that the method of the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages upon a sliding-scale basis in 
accordance with the cost-of-living figure should 
be abolished. This was opposed by the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and defeated. 


Public Control of Transport 


A composite resolution as follows was sub- 
mitted by the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union and earried unanimously :— 


“This Congress declares that the lack of 
effective public control and regulation of the 
transport services makes for waste and ineffi- 
ciency, and produces conditions which are in- 
imical to the public interest and against the 
welfare of the workers in these services. 

“This Congress, recognizing that an efficient 
transport system is of vital importance to the 
community, demands that the Government 
shall give this matter immediate considera- 
tion, and take action to establish effective 
public control, regulation, and co-ordination 
of all transport facilities. 

“Tt further demands that the Minister of 
Transport should be empowered to establish 
national and area transport authorities; to 
require the compulsory registration of all 
transport undertakers; to enforce upon all 
transport undertakers compulsory insurance 
against accident risks, this insurance to be 
undertaken by a Government Department, 
either Road Fund or Post Office, the necessary 
premiums for insurance to be collected as an 
addition to the annual tax on vehicles, motor 
or otherwise; and, further, to impose such 
other regulations as may be necessary. to 
ensure the greater safety and welfare of the 
public.” 


Powers of General Council 


The one resolution from the General Coun- 
cil sought an addition to the Standing Orders, 
the object being to give the General Council 
authority to deal with any union whose activi- 
ties are detrimental to the interests of the 
trade union movement. This was carried 
unanimously. Action in this connection was 
taken against the National Union of Seamen 
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because of their support of the Miners’ Indus- 
trial Non-Political Union. 

A resolution was carried authorizing the 
General Council to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry, to consider and report on a policy 
of nationalization of the engineering industry, 
with workers’ control. 

A resolution was carried declaring “ that 
the generation, transmission and distribution 
of electricity should be directly owned and 
controlled by the State.” 

A resolution calling for the repeal of the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, 
was carried. 

Other resolutions dealt with the composi- 
tion of the General Council; the financial 
and working conditions in the artificial silk 
industry; extension of housing programme and 
demolition of slum areas; public contracts and 
trade union labour; extension of scope of the 
National Health Insurance Acts; and a large 
number of other subjects. A resolution per- 
mitting Trades Councils to send delegates to 
the Congress was lost. The debate on a reso- 
lution to give legislative force to national 
agreements entered into by Joint Industrial 
Councils was terminated by the moving of 
the previous question. 

The election of the General Council resulted 
in Mr. Wolstencroft, of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Woodworkers, taking the place of 
Mr. Purcell, of the Furnishing Trades Asso- 
ciation, who had resigned. Mr. Gibson, of 
the National Asylum Workers’ Union, took 


the place of Mr. Bradley, of the Firemen’s 
Trade Union. Mr. Holmes, of the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers, took the place 
of Mr. Walker, resigned. 





Convention of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada 


The Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
representative of some eighteen affiliated or- 
ganizations of civil servants in the employ 
of the Federal Government, held its 1928 
convention in Ottawa on October 8 and 9. 
Matters of general interest to the Civil Ser- 
vice, as well as matters of interest to particu- 
lar classes of employees, were discussed and 
policies to be pursued by the Federation with 
reference to them were determined. Chief 
among these matters were the questions of 
superannuation and a National Civil Service 
Council. 


The officers elected for the ensuing term 
are as follows:—V. C. Phelan, president; T. 
H. Burns, first vice-president; J. H. Ryan, 
second vice-president; Miss Edna Inglis, third 
vice-president; W. J. Callaghan, secretary; 
V. L. Lawson, treasurer; and Miss M. Lyon, 
T. R. L. MacInnes, P. L. Smyth, W. J. Cant- 
well, C. F. Spence, and T. R. Montgomery, 
executive council. A more extended account 
of the proceedings of the convention will 
appear in the next issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Recommendations Regarding Arbitration, Unemployment, Immi- 
gration, Etc. 


HE Industrial Conference, which was held 
in New Zealand from March 27 until 
May 18, 1928, was noted in the Lazsour 
GazettB, March, 1928, page 279, and July, 
1928 page 707. In the latter issue the failure 
of the conference to come to a unanimous 
decision on the matter of amending the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 
described. While the arbitration issue was the 
chief reason for the convening of the Indus- 
trial Conference, other important problems 
also were discussed. The special sub-committee 
set up by the Conference submitted a report 
containing unanimous recommendations on 
the subjects of unemployment relief, immi- 
gration, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 
Unemployment—As regards unemployment 
the report of the sub-committee suggested 


that the Government “provide out of the 
Consolidated Fund such sums as might be 
necessary to cope with the situation.” They 
also suggested that the Government Statistical 
Department should concentrate upon the col- 
lection and compilation of accurate data with 
the object of determining (1) the causes and 
volume of periodic unemployment; and (2) 
the possibility of organizing the Dominion 
labour demand so as to minimize the effect of 
seasonal conditions on the regularity of em- 
ployment. For the purpose of this investi- 
gation, and to assist in the administration of 
temporary members, {it was recommended 
that the Government appoint immediately 
a committee of three, consisting of a Gov- 
ernment representative, and one representa- 
tive each of employers and workers. How- 
ever, the workers’ representatives on the sub- 
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committee advocated a committee of five 
members (one Government representative 
and two representatives each of employers and 
employees) and that a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance should be instituted. The 
sub-committee also urged that “the Govern- 
ment shape the education system in the direc- 
tion of encouraging as many boys as possible 
to take up farming operations rather than 
professional and commercial vocations,” it 
being considered that there were not sufficient 
opportunities for boys in professional and 
commercial pursuits, while “farming presents 
an almost unlimited scope for their employ- 
ment.” 


Immigration—On the subject of immigra- 
tion, the report of the sub-committee con- 
tained the following recommendations: 

(1) The strictest possible supervision of the 
nomination system for all classes of migrants, 
both as regards the immigrant and the ability 
and capacity of the nominators to perform 
their obligations; 

(2) That there should be an efficient medi- 
cal examination of all migrants, assisted or 
otherwise, and that this examination should 
take place at the port of embarkation by 


medical officers appointed by the New Zea-. 


land Government; 

(3) That immigration should be regulated 
in accordance with the state of the labour 
market in New Zealand, and with due regard 
to the ability of the Dominion to absorb the 
immigrants in employment; 

(4) That the Immigration Department be 
given control of health examination and finan- 
cial qualifications of juvenile and adult im- 
migrants, whether assisted or otherwise. 


Workmen’s Compensation—As regards the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the committee 
recommend: 

(1) That insurance be compulsory, subject 
to exception where an employer can satisfy 
a competent authority that either by a mutual 
insurance scheme or from his own resources 
the worker is adequately covered; 

(2) That it is advisable that the Govern- 
ment should carefully investigate the prin- 
ciples, working and cost of the Ontario system 
of workmen’s compensation, with a view to 
determining, having regard to New Zealand 
conditions, which, if any, of its provisions 
might with advantage be adopted in the 
Dominion. That in any case it is desirable 
that medical, surgical and hospital services 
necessary as a result of the injury and for 
the rehabilitation of the injured worker should 
be provided for, provided always that what- 
ever scheme of insurance is adopted it shall 


cover all classes of workers at present covered 
by the New Zealand Act; 


(3) That in cases of lump sum payments 
the Court be empowered to make the pay- 
ments in such a way as will give protection 
to all dependents, appointing, if necessary, 
guardians for children. 


Arbitration —Information recently received 
In press dispatches indicated that while both 
parties to the conference had failed to reach 
an agreement upon one fundamental point— 
the adoption of an amended arbitration Sys- 
tem—yet the attendant discussion served to 
clearly present in concrete form the divergent 
opinions on the subject of both the employers 
and employees’ representatives. Both parties 
presented separate reports to the conference 
in this issue. 

The employers recommended that, if con- 
ciliation failed, arbitration should then be re- 
sorted to only upon the consent of both par- 
ties. The labour representatives reported in 
favour of retaining the present compulsory 
arbitration. Analysis of the Separate reports 
shows that substantial agreement was reached 
upon a number of points. Representation of 
third parties (a concession demanded by the 
farmers) was conceded by both sides, though 
labour stipulated that no third party should 
be able to re-open questions agreed upon 
by the main parties. Both parties also sug- 
gested some method of establishing industrial 
committees upon which workers and em- 
ployergs would be represented, and which 
would consider questions not governed by 
awards or agreements, also the state of the 
industry and the demand for labour. 

Upon the basic question of compulsory or 
optional arbitration—the employers recom- 
mended the optional method, with modifica- 
tions to retain compulsory arbitration for 
women workers’ unions and power for a con- 
ciliation council to obtain a direction from 
the Court as to the minimum wage and hours 
for any industry. This direction would, how- 
ever, not possess the force of a Court award, 
unless the parties agreed to regard it as such. 
The labour delegation stood by the present 
system of compulsory arbitration, but sug- 
gested some modifications, the chief of which 
was that the Court should be called upon to 
determine only the basic wage and the work- 
ing hours, unless the parties agreed to refer 
other matters for its decision. It was further 
recommended by labour that all organizations 
should be required to refer disputes to @ 
national disputes committee before calling a 
strike or lock-out, except where there was 
danger to life or limb. 
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Reorganization of the Coal Industry in Great Britain 


Close attention is being given at present 
by coal-exporting countries to the reorganiza- 
tion which is in progress in the British coal 
industry. Some of the changes taking place 
are indicated and in an issue of the London 
Times of recent date from which the follow- 
ing passage is taken:— 

“The relentless pressure of economic events 
is slowly forcing the idea of re- 
organization upon our principal exporting in- 
dustries. The general change in outlook that 
has manifested itself during the last 12 months 
is nowhere more noticeable than in the coal 
industry Various plans for co-opera- 
tive marketing have been drawn up. of which 





ene at least—the Five Counties scheme—has 
come into full working operation. 
Within the past few weeks discus- 


sions have been proceeding with a view to es- 
tablishing a system of marketing organizations 
for the whole country Combinations 
of a considerable size have been formed in 
Yorkshire and in South Wales, where only a 
few days ago terms were announced for a 
merger in the anthracite field which, if it is 
successfully concluded, will control four-fifths 
of the total output of Welsh anthracite 

A solution (of the coal crisis) must be found 
on more modern and scientific lines. That it 
can be found in large-scale amalgamations has 
been proved by ample experience not only in 
other countries but in our own. It is only 
by means of large-scale combinations that the 
activity of the various units composing an in- 
dustry can be properly co-ordinated 
The nineteenth century was the golden age of 
individualism; the twentieth is the age of 
combination.” 


The merger referred to by the Times is 
the combine established as a result chiefly 
of the enterprise of Lord Melchett, chairman 
of the Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 


Limited, which now controls approximately 
85 per cent of the total production of the 
South Wales anthracite coal-field. In 1913, 
the total quantity of anthracite coal produced 
in South Wales was 4,833,159 tons, and in 
the production of that quantity there were en- 
gaged over 100 separate and competitive 
undertakings. In 1927, the total output was 
5,747,812 tons. and, as a result of the fusions 
which have taken place during the last three 
years, since the formation by Lord Melchett 
of the Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 
Limited, one central organization now con- 
trols between 44 and 42% million tons. 

Under the British Rating and Valuation 
(Apportionment) Act productive industries, 
including coal mines and railways, are to be 
relieved of three-quarters of their local rates; 
in the ease of the railways, the relief is con- 
ditional on the railway companies 1aaking 
equivalent reductions in transport charges, 
“whenever practicable”. Freight relief to the 
coal trade is to be confined to coal exported 
as cargo to foreign destinations, or supplied 
for the bunkers of steamers engaged in the 
foreign trade, and to coal supplicc to blast 
furnaces and steel works. It is estimated 
that the coal export trade of the country 
will benefit to the extent of about 7d. per 


ton. Collieries are not to have the benefit of 
the contemplated reduction of their local 
rates until October, 1929. 


The recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry (Great Britain) 
were cuthned in the Lazour Gazerre, April, 
1926, page 393. 





NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship in Ontario 


Early in the fall of 1927, the Construction 
Apprenticeship Council of Ontario approached 
the provincial government requesting that 
enabling legislation be enacted to provide for 
the continuation and further development of 


the work, under government supervision. 
Premier Ferguson was interested and _ re- 


quested the council to co-operate with the 
Department of Labour in drafting the pro- 
posed legislation, which was enacted during 
the recent session. The Act is, therefore, the 
result of the combined efforts of employers, 
representatives of organized labour, and educa- 
tionists, who have been striving to develop 
a system of apprenticeship which would meet 
the needs of the construction industry in 
Ontario. 


Commenting on this Act the Ontario Gazette 
for September 1, 1928, states in part:— 

It is expected that, through close co-oper- 
ation on the part of employers, organized 
I-bur and educationists, together with the con- 
¢ ntrated efforts of interested individuals in 
cach trade, there will be developed a new 
type of apprenticeship which will provide 
t»orough training for young Canadians enter- 
ing industrial life. Such development will 
undoubtedly benefit both employers and 
organized labour, but it should be of even 
g ‘eater benefit to the general public. It will 
help to stabilize conditions in industry, will 
make for better industrial relations, will pro- 
v de opportunities for Canadian boys to develop 
their powers of craftsmanship, and will eli- 
minate the possibility of half-trained workers 
demanding and receiving full journeymen’s 
pay. 

The Apprenticeship Act is administered by 
the Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister of 
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Labour, acting through the Provincial appren- 
ticeship committee, the Inspector of Appren- 
ticeship and District Apprenticeship Councils. 

The provincial apprenticeship committee is 
as follows :— 


Representatives of employers—H. J. Mero, 
Walkerville; Geo. Oakley, Toronto; Jos. M. 
Pigott, Hamilton. 

Representatives of organized labour:— John 
W. Bruce, Toronto; J. F. Marsh, Toronto; 
James Ward, Toronto. 

Representative of the Technical Branch, 
Department of Education of Ontario:— F. 8S. 
Rutherford, Assistant Director of Technical 
Education, Toronto. 

Inspector of Apprenticeship:—A. W. Craw- 
ford, Department of Labour, Toronto. 


At a meeting of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee held on August 31, 1928, 
Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey stated that 134 in- 
dentures had been received from the plumbing 
trade alone. Many other young men who 
are learning this trade will have to be appren- 
ticed as a preliminary to participation in the 
technical education plan. At present, the Act 
applies to nine designated trades in the con- 
struction industry, but provision is made for 
including others by order in council, if appli- 
cation is made to the Minister by twenty-five 
employers or by a representative body of men 
in the trade to be added. The nine designated 
trades are:—l, bricklayers; 2, masons; 3, car- 
perters; 4, painters and decorators; 5, plas- 
terers; 6, plumbers; 7, steamfitters; 8, sheet 
metal workers; and 9, electricians. 


Apprenticeship in British Columbia 


In May, 1921, a joint conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries in Can- 
ada was held at Ottawa. The report of this 
Conference contained the scheme of a National 
Apprenticeship Council, with local apprentice- 
ship councils in various localities, the func- 
tions of the National Council to be advisory 
except in respect to matters referred to it 
for decision. 

In November, 1925, at Vancouver, a joint 
committee of the General Contractors’ 
Association, the Associated Contractors of 
British Columbia and the Building Trades 
Council of Vancouver, B.C., reached an agree- 
ment under which a system of apprenticeship, 
known as the Vancouver Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil was established. While the original plan 
was drawn up primarily to embrace appren- 
tices in the carpenter trade, it is at the same 
time sufficiently elastic to apply to all other 
lines of endeavour in the industry. At present 
the following crafts: Carpenters, plasterers, 


painters, sheet metal workers and mill workers 
have adopted the principle of this scheme, 
and either have or will have shortly, boys in 
those trades training under the jurisdiction 
of the Vancouver Apprenticeship council. Pro- 
vision is made that as each craft adopts the 
principle of this scheme, representation will 
be given on the apprenticeship council to 
both employers and employees. 

Only recently in January, 1928, the Dom- 
inion-wide convention of the Canadian Con- 
struction Industries, unreservedly endorsed 
the Vancouver scheme for the training of 
apprentices. 


Pulp and Paper School for Edmundston, 


According to a statement recently issued 
by W. K. Tibert, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for New Brunswick, the town of 
Edmundston has organized a pulp and paper 
school, the second of its kind in the Dominion. 
The other is at’ Three Rivers, and is under 
the direction of the Quebec Department of 
Lands and Forests. The New Brunswick in- 
stitution although an outcome of the night 
school and other courses there, is distinct 
from it nm every way, and is the result of 
popular demand on the part of the citizens, 
the majority of whom are connected with the 
large pulp and paper industry now estab- 
ished there. The growth of the pulp and 
paper industry in the province, especially in 
view of recent advancements in the manu- 
facture of newsprint within its boundaries, has 
contributed to the interest in the plan. 

The new course, which will be opened by 
the Vocaittional Division of the Department of 
Education as soon as a suitable instructor is 
obtained, will be held in the Edmundston 
composite school, will accommodate a maxi- 
mum of thirty students and will be eight 
months in duration. The curriculum will in- 
clude mathematics, chemistry, electricity, 
hydraulics and other subjects. Classes will 
be held in the recently renovated laboratory 
ef the building. The night school course in 
the same subjects will continue as usual. 


New Courses for Saint John Technical 
School 


At a recent meeting of the vocational com- 
mittee of the Saint John Vocational School 
authority was given to purchase necessary 
equipment for a sheet metal work shop which 
will be opened in the industrial department 
of the school. 

At the same meeting there was much dis- 
cussion regarding the establishment of a course 
in hairdressing. It was pointed out that ° 
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there was considerable demand for this in- 
struction, as there is no school giving a course 
in Canada, east of Montreal. Every town 
and city in the Maritime Provinces offers 
a good business opportunity to the trained 
hairdresser but it is now necessary either to 
have the local residents take their training 
elsewhere or to import qualified hairdressers 
from other centres. Mr. Peacock, principal 
of the school, was asked to submit definite 
information regarding the local demand for 
such instruction and the members favoured 
the opening of the course if the demand war- 
ranted. Mr. Peacock will bring in a further 
report before action will be taken. 


Need for Technical Schools 


The North Bay Nugget, in a recent issue, 
stated that there was in Northern Ontario 
a scarcity of men skilled in the building 
trades, and suggested the development of vo- 
cational schools as a remedy. ‘In North 
Bay, which is no different in this respect 
from other northern centres, opportunities for 
voung men are somewhat limited, being con- 
fined in the main to railroading, office work 
or clerking in stores and kindred vocations. 
It is undeniable, however, that many youths 
are unsuited physically, by temperament, or 
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otherwise, to engage in these pursuits. There 
are, no doubt, hundreds of youths of a me- 
chanical turn of mind, who might, for in- 
stance, make woefully incompetent book- 
keepers or totally unreliable engineers, but 
make a huge success of some other job. 
There are many, too, who might develop into 
capable bricklayers, carpenters or plasterers 
who are denied the opportunity to learn the 
rudiments of one of these trades because con- 
tractors cannot spare the time to train novices. 

: If we are to provide our lads with 
opportunities to learn one of ‘these trades or 
some other trade .a technical school would 
prove immensely valuable. If a technical 
school were located here many boys would 
take such a course in preference to attend- 
ing high school. High schools are valuable 
of course, but a large number of collegiate 
graduates never capitalize the knowledge ac- 
quired in collegiates. This is true of any col- 
legiate course whether it is in North Bay 
or in New York.” 


It may be noted that a day commercial 
vocaitional school is maintained at North Bay 
under the Technical Education Act, 177 pupils 
having been enrolled last year. Evening class- 
es are also conducted in this centre, the en- 
rolment for last year being 449. 





The Bonus System in the United States 


The Industrial Relations Committee of the 
National (Metal Trades Association in the 
United States recently undertook an enquiry 
into wage systems. More than 600 replies 
were received from members of the associa- 
tion. The enquiry showed that 54 per cent 
of the firms who are members have adopted 
some kind of bonus system and that this 
method of payment applies to more than a 
quarter of the persons employed by these 
firms. 


The majority of the replies indicate that 
the introduction of a bonus system brings 
about an increase in the workers’ earnings 
and a fall in costs. Furthermore, greater 
stability and a better spirit among the staff, 
reduced costs of supervision, more accurate 
costing and better quality of goods were fre- 
quently mentioned as advantages gained by 
the introduction of the bonus system. The 
last point is particularly worthy of note, since 
the objection is current that adoption of a 
bonus system tends to lower the quality of 
the goods. 


Many experiments have proved that prefer- 
ence should be given to such methods of de- 
sermining wages as can be readily understood 


by the wage earners themselves, while great 
care should be taken to fix an equitable scale 
of bonuses. 





An Encyclopaedia of the Labour Movement 
has been published recently at London, under 
the auspices of the British Labour Party 
(Caxton Publishing Company Limited, 3 
volumes, price 60 shillings). It contains sec- 
tions dealing with every important subject 
and person connected with the movement in 
Great Britain and in other countries. The 
contributors are for the most part connected 
with the Labour movement, each article 
being written by an expert in the subject. 
The editor, Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, MP., 
points out however that the articles include 
fair statements of every shade of opinion. A 
number of the articles deal with non-contro- 
versial subjects of interest to political 
students. The Right Hon. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald in a general introduction, states 
that “both our defence forces and our critics 
may turn to these volumes and understand 
what in truth the Labour Party is, what is 
its outlook, what its range of vision, what 
discipline, and knowledge it brings to its 
work.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Prevention Committee in Alberta 


The regulations of the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, lately reissued, as noted 
in the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre, re- 
quire that an accident prevention committee 
shall be established in every manufacturing 
plant, construction camp, workshop, etc., com- 
ing under the Act, where ten or more work- 
men are employed. The general duties of 
the committee are thus defined:— 

(a) To make a thorough inspection not less 
than once a month of the entire plant or place 
of employment for the purpose of receiving 
complaints, determining hazardous conditions, 
and receiving recommendations for their im- 
provement. 

(6) To hold regular meetings at least month- 
ly for the discussion of accident prevention, to 
investigate all serious accidents, reporting their 
findings and recommendations in writing to 
their employers and keeping a copy of such 
findings and recommendations in the records 
of the committee which shall be available at 
any time to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or its officers. 

(c) to educate their fellow-employees against 
dangerous practices and methods of work. 


(d) To investigate fire conditions, examine 
fire-escapes, fire-extinguishers, water-buckets, 
sand-buckets and all fire-fighting appliances. 


(e) To inspect lighting arrangements in all 
places of employment, and to report to the em- 
ployers all insufficiently lighted passage-ways 
and other places where workmen are liable to 
be injured in the course of their employment. 


(f) To inspect or to arrange for the inspec- 
tion of all machinery, transmission motor-stops, 
cables, blocks, slings, chains, tongs, tools and 
equipment. 

(g) To provide at each establishment facili- 
ties for receiving written complaints and recom- 
mendations. 


Employers having less than ten workmen 
usually employed, must have full First Aid 
Kits readily available, a special outfit being 
required where the establishments are more 
than four miles distant from a drug store. 
Employers having over 50 workmen are re- 
quired to have standard instruments, stretch- 
ers, drugs and dressings. 


Safety Problems of Small Establishments 


Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com- 
missioner of Labour Statistics, in a recent 
number of the National Safety News, states 
that industrial safety work is confined almost 
entirely to large plants, and that the workers 
in smaller plants, which form the bulk of in- 
dustry, are left almost without the safeguards 
provided by large employers of labour. The 
following paragraphs are from Dr. Stewart’s 
article. 


The industrial accident-prevention probiem. 
as well as the workmen’s compensation prob- 
lem, that we are facing most seriously to-day, 
is the problem of the small establishment. 
The large concerns find it profitable to spend 
the money required to equip their plants 
with safety devices, and to install safety 
methods and schemes that reduce their acci- 
dents practically to a minimum. Corporations 
of this type are practically all self-insurers, 
and their employees are therefore, thoroughly 
protected in case of accident. 

The serious fact however, is that over 40 
per cent of the manufacturing establishments 
in the United States employ from 1 to 5 
persons each, and practically 28 per cent of 
the manufacturing establishments employ 
from 6 to 20 wage earners each. 

The average in the former group is 2.7 wage 
earners per establishment; the average in the 
second group is 11.2 employees per establish- 
ment. The total number of employees in 
these two groups is practically 824,000 workers. 
It is in these small establishments that acci- 
dents are on the increase. 

It is not the purpose here to go into the 
details of causes of increased accidents in 
smaller plants. As a general proposition it js 
due to the tendency to push production to 
the highest possible point by means of im- 
proved machinery, new mechanical appliances, 
conveyors, power hoists, power trucks, and by 
speeding up the workers. These new devices 
are not accompanied by the same safety 
equipment that the large corporations pro- 
vide when they install the same devices. 
There is seldom a safety organization in the 
small plant. The manager and the super- 
intendent or foremen are not acquainted with 
modern safety rules, and the plants are too 
small to have a real safety man. 

An enormous amount of money is being 
spent on safety work, and it is having a tre- 
mendous effect in the way of accident pre- 
vention, but it is being spent in and by the 
large plants; and the large plants are com- 
paratively few in number. Only nine-tenths 
of one per cent of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments employ from 501 to 1,000 wage 
earners each, and the average of employees 
in this group per establishment is 690. The 
next higher group, employing over 1,000, cson- 
stitutes only one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total number of establishments; yet those em- 
ploy more than 24 per cent of all employees 
and have an average of 2,194 workers each. 

We are therefore faced with a peculiar 
situation—a very few establishments doing an 
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enormous amount of safety work and making 
an enormous amount of noise about it and 
really reducing their accident rates to a very 
wonderful degree; on the other hand, the 
great majority of plants—over 90 per cent— 
doing nothing or practically nothing:in the 
way of safety work and saying nothing about 
it, and having a rather startling progressvie 
increase in accidents. 


Revised Merit Rating System in Ohio 


The actuary’s statement of the condition of 
the Ohio State Insurance Fund for 1927 in- 
timates that the merit rating system under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act has been 
revised to give more effect to the individual 
experience of an employer. Employers with 
an accident cost ratio below the average of 
their industry will receive greater reward, 
while employers with a high accident cost 
ratio will receive a heavier increase in their 
penalty. The effect of an employer’s experi- 
ence upon his individual rate will increase in 
proportion to his exposure to the risk of loss 
through accident. Employers with an ex- 
posure of less than $100 premium over the 
five years, 1923 to 1927 inclusive, will not be 
subject to merit rating, but will receive the 
basic annual rate due to their exposure being 
too limited to develop a dependable average. 
Employers with a total premium of between 
$100 and $5,000 will be merit-rated on the cost 
of all claims up to $700 per claim. Employers 
with premium in excess of $5,000 will be merit- 
rated on the cost of all claims giving more 
weight to that portion of the experience that 
covers the cost of claims up to $700 per claim, 
and a lesser weight to that portion of their ex- 
perience that covers the cost in excess of $700 
per claim. By dividing the loss of an em- 
plcyer into two divisions, i.e., that portion 
that represents the cost up to $700 per case 
and that portion that represents the cost 
above $700 per case, a closer criterion of the 
hazard of an employer’s operations is ob- 
tained, thus permitting a more direct connec- 
tion between his experience and his individuai 
rate. By this system an employer with 
$10,000 of losses which covers ten separate 
-claims will receive a greater penalty than an 
employer with the same total of losses but 
which represents only one accident. 


An employer has more control over the pre- 
vention of an accident than he has over the 
extent of the cost of an accident. An acci- 
dent may cause only a slight injury or the 
same accident may cause a death. The extent 
of injury caused by an accident depends on 
what part of the body receives the force of 
the accident, on where the employee happens 


to be, on how well employee’s body responds 
to medical treatment, and on many other 
factors. Therefore greater weight is given to 
the number rather than to the cost of acci- 
dents. Employers must therefore first en- 
deavour to prevent the accident and next 
keep down the cost of accidents that do occur. 
“Absenteeism”? of Miners in Great Britain 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
the Medical Research Council of Great Britain 
recently published Report No. 51, “A Study of 
Absenteeism in a Group of Ten Collieries” 
which has been made by the Board’s investi- 
gators. The “absenteeism” of nearly 23,000 
miners, working at a group of ten collieries, was 
studied for periods of 21 months to six years. 
It was found that the total absenteeism of the 
men varied with the depth of the workings. 
In coal face workers the time lost at a depth 
of 650 feet averaged 18:8 per cent, whilst that 
at a depth of 2,160 feet came to 17:0 per cent, 
or 23 per cent more. The haulage men and 
others working underground showed less 
absenteeism, but a greater variation, for 
absenteeism in the deepest pits was 46 per cent 
greater than in the shailowest pits. 

Absenteeism due to sickness varies greatly 
with the underground temperature. A rise of 
13 degrees F. in the dry bulb temperature was 
associated with a 63 per cent increase of sick-- 
ness in the coal face workers, whilst a rise of 10 
degrees was associated with a 74 per cent in- 
crease of sickness in the other underground 
men. Presumably this influence depends 
chiefly on the sudden change of temperature 
experienced by the men on coming to the sur- 
face. 

Absenteeism due to sickness is associated 
with air velocity, for the average time lost by 
underground workers other than those at the 
coal face was 85 per cent greater at a velocity 
of 260 feet than at one of 90 feet. This effect 
of air currents is probably due to the liability 
of the very lightly clad men to catch chills. 

Absenteeism due to accidents is likewise re- 
lated to air velocity. Accidents to under- 
ground men other than those at the coal face 
increased steadily at all velocities from 70 
feet per minute upwards, and at a velocity of 
264 feet they were 68 per cent more numer- 
ous than at one of 87 feet. 

Accident frequency varies greatly with 
underground temperature, though accident 
severity shows but little response as the effect 
is confined to minor accidents. 

The accident rate is greatly affected by the 
thickness of the seam. One seam was found to 
vary in thickness from 44 to 72 inches at six 
collieries, and the accidents from falls of coal 
and side were four times more numerous when 
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the seam was at its thickest than when at its 
thinnest. This effect was just as marked on 
major accidents as on minor ones. 

Accident frequency is related to labour turn- 
over, for minor accidents causing less than 20 
days’ disablement were three times more 
numerous at pits where the annual labour 
turnover was 20 per cent or more, than at 
those where it was less than 10 per cent. 

Accident rates vary considerably with the 
age of the men, and reach a minimum at the 
age of 30 to 39. In comparison with this min- 
imum, coal face workers over 60 years of age 
showed a 41 per cent excess in frequency rate. 

Accident frequency varies greatly at differ- 
ent hours of the shift, and in coal face men 
working at high temperatures it reached a 
maximum in the last full hour of work but 
one. In those working at low temperatures it 
did not reach a maximum till the last full 
hour. 

The time lost by “voluntary” absenteeism 
(i.e. all absenteeism not definitely attributed 
to sickness and accidents) was found to vary 
with the distance walked by the men under- 
ground, for men who walked 2,800 yards, 
showed 58 per cent more absenteeism than the 
men who walked 1,830 yards. It is related to 
labour turnover, the men at pits with an an- 
nual turnover of 27 per cent showing 24 to 
75 per cent more voluntary absenteeism than 
those at pits with a turnover of 10 per cent. 
Again, it is related to the distance of the 
men’s homes from the collieries, men living 
2-6 miles away showing 80 per cent more 
voluntary absenteeism than those living 1-6 
miles away. 

The chief conclusions point to what the in- 
vestigators describe as the extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness of the miner to his conditions of work 
and his general environment. “Any and every 
change of condition affects, not only his volun- 
tary absenteeism, but the time lost by sickness 
and accidents as well.” The investigators also 
say that “our results suggest that the most 
valuable method of reducing absenteeism is to 
improve the conditions of work.” 


Mechanization recommended in Gold 
Mining Industry 


The Engineering and Mining Journal (New 
York), in its issue of August 25, comments on 
the prevalence of miner’s phthisis in the South 
African gold mines, and _ suggests. the 
mechanization of the industry as a means of 
lessening the losses caused by this disease. It 
is pointed out that “one million pounds sterling 
—more than 2 per cent of the value of total 
production and more than 10 per cent of divi- 
dends declared—was the toll paid last year by 


Rand mining companies to meet the ever-in- 
creasing requirements for compensation under 
the South African Miners’ Phthisis Acts.” 


About 200,000 native labourers are now em- 
ployed in the Rand gold mines. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the Journal states, 
the value of the combined production of non- 
ferrous metals in Utah and Arizona is almost 
equal to that of the Rand. Yet in these two 
states there are probably no more than 50,000 
men engaged in mining. “Granting that the 
intelligence of the American worker is greater 
than that of the native “boy” on the Rand, 
and that the open-pit mines, which account for 
a large part of the total of the two states men- 
tioned, require less labour to operate than 
the deep workings on the Rand, the difference 
is still so great as to call for some other 
explanation.” The conclusion is reached that 
mechanization, not legislation, promises the 
ultimate in reducing to a minimum the hazard 
to health in the operation of the world’s 
greatest gold field. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.) 


The seventeenth annual congress of the 
National Safety Council (United States) will 
be held at New York City on October 1-5. 
The president of the Council, in an introduc- 
tion to the printed program, states that this 
congress is dedicated to the presentation of 
ways and means of reducing the annual loss of 
lives, limbs and property occasioned through 
unnecessary and preventable accidents. Approx- 
imately 95,600 men, women and children met 
death during 1927 in such accidents on the 
streets and highways, in other public places, in 
their homes and throughout industry. It is 
the purpose of the Congress to demonstrate 
that these accidents did not just “happen” but 
that they were caused by circumstances and 
conditions within human control; that similar 
accidents have been prevented by thousands of 
devoted safety men, whose successes have been 
achieved under the inspiration of the original 
founders of the Council who attended the first 
Safety Congress. 


From a mere handful of pioneers, the 
National Safety Council has grown into an 
organization of world-wide influence. It is 
supported by 4,560 members, representing 153 
different kinds of industries, government 
departments, educational institutions, libraries, 
chambers of commerce, community safety 
councils, insurance companies, automobile 
clubs, miscellaneous national, state and local 
professional, trade and business organizations 
and public spirited individuals. 
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Use of Sprayers in Painting 


An enquiry was undertaken in 1925 by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labour and In- 
dustry, with a view to the drafting of regula- 
tions governing the use of sprayers in paint- 
ing. This enquiry was followed by a supple- 
mentary investigation organized by the Na- 
tional Safety Committee of the United States. 
Both enquiries were supervised by Dr. H. F. 
Smith and the results obtained were combined 
in an article which appeared in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene for June last and which 
has been summarized by the International 
Labour Office in the September 3 issue of its 
weekly publication, Industrial and Labour In- 
formation. 


The results of the spraying of lacquers, etc., 
were studied in over 150 industrial undertak- 
ings, and 177 air samples for benzene were 
taken. The tests were always accompanied by 
air velocity measurements. The medical 
examination covered 291 lacquer sprayers and 
266 sprayers of other materials. It was shown 
that relatively small amounts of benzol in 
lacquers might give rise to benzol concentra- 
tions, in the air breathed by the sprayer, 
considerably above the limit of 100 parts per 
million, for continuous exposure, set by the 
Benzol Committee of the National Safety 
Council. While adequate exhaust ventilation 
reduces the benzol concentrations to within the 
limit of safety, it is not sufficient to ensure 
the safety of the sprayer. Protection against 
the danger is best afforded by discontinuing 
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the use of spraying materials containing more 
than the minimum amount of benzol that may 
be present in the best commercial toluol and 
in denatured alcohol used in the best lacquer 
manufacture—not over 0°5 per cent. 

As regards paint and enamel sprayings, air 
tests were carried out on 49 occasions in 25 
industrial undertakings, and 253 workers en- 
gaged in spraying various paints and enamels 
were examined. The conclusions show that 
there are so many variable and uncontrollable 
conditions encountered in the application of 
materials containing lead in any form that ex- 
haust ventilation, as at present generally 
practised, cannot always be regarded as an 
effective protection for the sprayer. Adequate 
ventilation should provide for an air move- 
ment past the sprayer of 150 feet to 200 feet 
a minute towards the exhaust duct. 

Research into the danger of spraying vitre- 
ous enamels took the form of 59 tests for sus- 
pended particles in 20 undertakings, and X-ray 
examinations of 84 sprayers of siliceous mate- 
rials out of 137 examined generally. The risk 
was found to be especially great in the spray- 
ing of materials used for covering sheet metal. 

It was found that in all cases the danger 
could be reduced by effective exhaust ventila- 
tion. It is recommended, however, that 
workers should be protected by masks or res- 
pirators, which are the only effective pro- 
tection in the case of benzol. It is also 
recommended that workers employed in spray- 
ing paint should be subjected to periodical 
medical examination. 





EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE PROVISIONS IN ONTARIO INDUSTRIES 
Results of Inquiry by Ontario Department of Labour 


U NoeEr the heading of “Industrial Rela- 

tions,” Miss Marion Findlay, senior in- 
vestigator of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, contributed to the August issue of 
Social Welfare, the monthly publication of the 
Social Service Council of Canada, a summary 
(based on an enquiry made by the Depart- 
ment into the industries of the Province) of the 
extent to which the problem of scientific man- 
agement has been met by representative em- 
ployers. By the term “industrial relations,” is 
meant the application and development in 
modern industry of such sociological factors as 
accident prevention, health measures, recrea- 
tion, holidays with pay, joint councils and shop 
committees, sickness and group insurance, 
pensions and annuities, regulation of hours of 
labour, and bonus and profit sharing schemes. 
The writer points out that while no attempt 


has been made to cover all firms in the 
province, the 300 firms which provide material 
for the summary are fairly representative of 
the manufacturing industries and public utili- 
ties. They are situated in all parts of the 
Province in both large and small centres, the 
employees in these firms numbering 185,187, 
of which total 42,813, or 23 per cent, were 
female workers. 

Safety and Health—The importance of 
accident iprevention in any program of im- 
proved management is now widely appreci- 
ated, and more effective work in this direc- 
tion is being done each year by many firms 
in Ontario. Expert mechanical knowledge is 
being used in the equipment of dangerous 
machinery with the most adequate safe- 
guards, and closer attention is being given 
to the lighting and ventilation of plants as 
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factors in safety; to good housekeeping meth- 
ods; to the arrangement of employment so 
that only men who are physically and men- 
tally fit are placed on jobs to which any 
hazard is attached; and to the education of 
every employee in the necessity for safe 
methods and constant precaution. As a re- 
sult of these measures many of the 300 firms 
reported a decided improvement in accident 
experience. 

As regards health conditions and first aid 
work, the enquiry revealed that many of the 
firms exceed the requirements of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in the provision of 
first aid kits and first aid rooms, etc. Many 
firms make provision for hospital accommo- 
dation, for nurses for plant duty and visiting 
the homes of employees, and for the services 
of doctors for general health purposes as well 
as in cases of emergency. Two or three rooms 
are often given over for first aid or hospital 
purposes, and cots are provided to take care of 
temporary sickness as well as accidents, a grad- 
uate nurse being usually in charge of such in- 
creased accommodation. Seventy-three firms 
reported that they retained the services of one, 
and in a few cases more than one, graduate 
nurse, while 18 firms have special first aid 
attendants. In some plants nursing service in 
the home is provided by the insurance com- 
pany under the terms of the policy by which 
the employees are insured. It is not an un- 
common practice for a firm to arrange for the 
services of a dentist and oculist, or to endow 
a cot in the local hospital for the use of em- 
ployees and immediate members of their fam- 
ilies without charge. In addition to the firms 
with doctors on call, several of the larger 
companies have doctors engaged on salary 
to give their full time to health matters 
among employees, and many have doctors 
on duty in the dispensary for stated hours. 
Commenting on this phase of industrial 
health, the writer observes that “the indus- 
trial dispensary with a graduate nurse or 
doctor in charge may become a centre of 
education in matters of hygiene, and that 
physical fitness, which is essential to efficiency 
in work, may be greatly increased with a bene- 
ficial effect on production.” 

Recreation and Cafeterias—The enquiry 
showed that the provision of recreation is a 
considerable factor in the industrial policy 
of the reporting firms. Approximately 41 per 
cent of these firms employing three-quarters 
of the workers, make some provision for the 
recreation of their employees. The majority 
have recreation clubs and athletic associations 
with membership fees, and the firm often 
makes an annual contribution to the funds or 
undertakes responsibility for equipment or for 


any deficit which may be incurred. Many 
firms make elaborate provision for recreation 
in the way of athletic fields, with a baseball 
diamond, sometimes equipped with a grand- 
stand, a cricket field, putting greens, tennis 
courts, bowling greens and hockey rinks. In 
two or three Jarge firms where keen interest 
in sport is maintained, a sports director on 
salary from the firm devotes his whole time 
to managing the athletic activities of the em- 
ployees. Where recreation or club rooms are 
established, the equipment. varies, and in some 
cases is on an elaborate scale, including read- 
ing rooms, circulating library, lounge, gym- 
nasium or assembly hall, billiard tables, bowl- 
ing alleys, etc. 

Eighty-nine of the 300 firms, employing 
approximately 50 per cent of the workers, 
reported having a cafeteria, frequently in 
charge of a graduate dietitian of long experi- 
ence, at which a hot, full course dinner prac- 
tically at cost or less may be obtained, and 
20 other firms have lunch rooms where tea, 
and coffee are served free or at a nominal 
charge. 


Holidays with Pay—Within the last few 
years the giving of holidays with pay to pro- 
duction workers and other wage earners has 
come to be recognized by an increasing num- 
ber of firms as a possible and desirable ar- 
rangement. Of the 300 firms circularized, over 
20 per cent, in which are employed 32 per 
cent of 185,187 workers, allow annual holi- 
days with pay to all workers after a stated 
length of service. In 96 firms holidays with 
pay are granted to foremen, time workers and 
salaried employees only, while in approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the firms arrangements 
may be made under special circumstances for 
holidays without pay. The usual holiday 
plan was found to be one in which the length 
of holiday varied. The most generous pro- 
vision in this respect is two weeks with full 
pay for all factory workers with one year’s 
service or over. 


Jowunt Councils and Shop Committees—The 
writer describes the establishment of joint in- 
dustrial councils and shop committees by 
various large firms in the Province as “an 
important manifestation of the desire for 
co-operation between management and men.” 
Of the total of 300 firms which made returns, 
21 per cent, employing approximately 48 per 
cent of the workers, have well organized works 
councils. The allocation through these coun- 
cils of certain responsibilities and the giving 
of some voice in the arrangement of working 
conditions, wages, hours, safety, recreation 
and general welfare are reported as being 
beneficial to both sides. 
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Sickness and Group Insurance —Of the 300 
firms, 212 reported having some scheme for 
the financial advancement of their employees. 
Twenty-six per cent, comprising almost half 
the employees, have some form of insurance 
other than group, and approximately 35 per 
cent, including 28 per cent of the workers, 
have adopted some system of group insur- 
ance. In most firms having any form of sick 
benefits practically all permanent employees 
are eligible for membership, usually optional, 
although in some firms it is a necessary con- 
dition of employment, medical examination 
being sometimes required before application 
for membership. The majority of sickness in- 
surance schemes are contributory on the part 
of the employees, and in many cases these 
contributions alone form the fund from which 
benefits are paid. Amounts of contributions 
are ‘based on length of service, earnings or 
age, or may be set at a flat rate for all mem- 
bers. In some cases female employees are 
assessed at a rate equal to one-half that of 
male, the benefits being also proportionate. 
A feature of sickness insurance is the pro- 
vision for medical care under many of the 
schemes. The extent to which firms support 
sickness insurance schemes in their plants 
varies from complete responsibility without 
any contributions from employees to no sup- 
port whatever. One firm has established a 
complete system of financial aid through the 
provision of sickness and group insurance and 
pensions, with a co-operative trust fund which 
enables employees to make advantageous in- 
vestment in the company’s stock. 


Somewhat. over one half of the firms having 
group insurance were found to pay the prem- 
iums in full, but an increasing tendency is 
noted during the past few years for schemes 
to be contributory. Usually from three 
months to three years of continuous service 
is required before employees are insured, and 
in many cases female employees are not eli- 
gible, or if so, usually at a lower rate. An 
initial sum of $500, the minimum amount 
granted, or $1,000 increasing with length of 
service, to a maximum of $2,000 or higher, is 
a plan in general use, or a flat rate of $1,000 
for all. 


Pensions and Annuities—It was found that 
61 of the 300 firms, with 56 per cent of the 
employees, make provision for workers who 
have grown old in service, and several others 
reported that the matiter of establishing a 
pension plan was receiving attantion. Of 
these 61 firms, 49, employing approximately 
100,700 workers, have a _ regular pension 
scheme, while the remaining 12 firms take care 
of old employees by retaining them on the 


pay roll as long as they are able to do work 
of any kind about the plant, and by granting 
retinng allowances, in which event each case 
is dealt. with on its own merits. The major- 
ity of the pension funds are non-contributory. 
Where they are contributory the firms make 
substantial contribution to the funds. Under 
ordinary circumstances from 20 to 25 years’ 
continuous service is required before em- 
ployees are eligible for pension, and many 
firms make provision for pension in cases of 
incapacity after a shorter term of from 10 to 
15 years. The retiring age is usually 65 years 
for mem and 55 for women. The amount of 
superannuation is sometimes calculated at a 
certain percentage, one or two, of the aver- 
age earnings for the last five or ten years 
of employment for each year of service, with 
a stated minimum and maximum amount, or 
the sum may vary with length of service only. 
In the case of the death of the pensioner 
some firms make provision for the continu- 
ance of the pension for the benefit of minor 
children, or, in whole or in part, to the widow. 


Bonus, Profit Sharing and Sale of Stock— 
Approximately one-quarter of the 300 firms 
reported a bonus system of some kind. In 
many cases there is a simple attendance bonus 
of a stated amount or percentage of wages 
per week for punctuality and regularity. A 
popular means of rewarding length of service 
is the annual bonus, frequently based upon 
the company’s profits for the year, thus be- 
coming a profit sharing scheme as well. Both 
wage earnings and length of service are taken 
into consideration when awarding these bonus- 
es, the amounts of which vary from 5 to 15 
per cent of wages after a fair term of employ- 
ment. In several instances bonuses consist- 
ing of the company stock are granted for 
special service to the firm. Other firms have 
established some form of 'thnift plan in order 
to encourage systematic saving among their 
employees. Such thrift plans are often 
operated in conjunction with plans for the 
purchase of company stock by the employees. 
It is stated, however, that the sale of com- 
pany stock to employees has not yet become 
a common practice in Ontario, although over 
40 of the 300 firms were said to have insti- 
tuted plans with considerable success. 


Hours of Labour—From reports of 276 
firms, having 167,634 employees, it was indi- 
cated that 122,908 of the employees, or over 
73 per cent, work a 48-hour week or less; 
37,786, or over 22 per cent, work from 49 
to 54 hours per week; and 6,940, or over 
4 per cent, work 55 hours per week or longer. 
Of the 41,988 female workers in these 276 
firms, approximately 75 per cent work a 48-~ 
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hour week or less; 23 per cent work 49 or 
54 hours per week; and less than 2 per cent 
work a 55-hour week or longer. 


Touching on other factors operating toward 
improving industrial relations, the writer 
notes that “one of prime importance is the 
employment department, which brings keen 
judgment and common sense to bear in the 
matter of employing workers, investigates 
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complaints, endeavours to arrive at the true 
cause of workers quitting their jobs, and to 
remove such cause in order to cut down 
labour turn-over.” Another such factor is in 
the definite effort being made by many firms 
to stabilize employment through the plan- 
ning of output months in advance. One firm 
guarantees 48 weeks’ employment per year to 
all permanent employees, which has resulted 
in a reduction in turn-over. 





Superannuation Scheme of Scottish Wholesale Society 


Details of a proposed superannuation 
scheme for the employees of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society were given 
in the Co-operative News for September 1. 
The report is the outcome of an instruction 
to the directors of the society in September, 
1927, and the scheme is now issued to the 
share-holding societies for approval. 

Under the provisions of the scheme, every 
male and female employee in the permanent 
service of the Society, who has attained the 
age of eighteen, and who is not over fifty 
at the start of the scheme, may become a 
member; and every male and female who in 
future enters the permanent service of the 
society, and who is not over fifty on entry, 
must become a member of the scheme. Per- 
sons who in future enter the service under 
the age of eighteen must become members as 
soon as they attain that age. 


Pension—The pension on retirement will 
be one-eightieth of the average annual salary 
or wages in ithe five years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of retirement, for each year 
of service after the date of entry into the 
scheme, together with one-hundred-and-six- 
tieth for each year of service prior to entry 
into the scheme. Not more than forty years’ 
service may be taken into account, nor years 
of service before the age of elghteen. Any 
employee now aged twenty-five who joins the 
scheme and retires at sixty-five will receive 
half pay under these conditions. 


Age at Retirement—The normal age at re- 
tirement has been taken as sixty-five, al- 
though the directors would have the right to 
invite an official or employee to prolong his 
service from year to year beyond the normal 
retiral age. But no further contributions 
would be payable, and any such extended 
period shall be disregarded in calculating any 
superannuation allowance. No pension will 
be granted unless a minimum service of fit- 
teen years has been completed. 

Failure of Health—Employees who have 
completed fifteen years’ service who retire on 
account of permanent invalidity will receive 


a pension calculated in accordance with the 
above scale. Employees who have not com- 
pleted fifteen years’ service who retire on 
account of permanent invalidity will be en- 
titled to the return of their contributions with 
compound interest at the rate of three per 
cent per annum. 


Refunds—Employees who have not quali- 
fied for pension, and who leave the service for 
reasons other than ill-health, will be entitled 
to receive back their contributions with 3 per 
cent, compound interest. On death before 
superannuation, the representatives of the em- 
ployee will be entitled to the return of the 
employee’s contributions with compound in- 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 
If death occurs after superannuation the rep- 
resentatives of the employee will be entitled 
to the return of the employee’s contributions 
with compound interest at the nate of 3 per 
cent per annum, less the payments made by 
way of superannuation. 

Contributions —Employees entering the 
scheme will contribute an amount equal to 
3% per cent of their salary or wages (9d. in 
the pound) from the date of entry into the 
scheme. The society will contribute an 
amount equal to that paid by the employee. 
In addition, the society will pay an annual 
uniform amount of £3,945 for forty years to 
establish the solvency of the scheme. 


Older Employees—Older employees, who at 
the commencement of the scheme were over 
the age of fifty, would not come under the 
scheme outlined above. 

For such employees contributions would be 
the same as those payable in respect of the 
younger employees, namely, 33 per cent of 
salary or wages, and a like amount from the 
society. On death or permanent invalidity 
there would accrue to them a cash payment 
consisting of the employees’ own and the 
society’s contributions accumulated at 3 per 
cent per annum compound interest. 

If such an employee were to leave the ser- 
vice for reasons other than death, permanent 
invalidity, or fraud, he would receive back 
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his own contributions with 3 per cent per 
annum compound interest. The normal age 
of retiral would be the same as that of the 
younger employees, namely, sixty-five; but 
the directors would have the right to invite 
such an official or employee to prolong his 
service from year to year beyond the normal 
retiral age. 

Those now between age fifty and sixty-five 
would be allowed to continue their contribu- 
tions as long as they were in the service up 
to, but not beyond, age seventy. 

In the case of those now reaching the age 
limit, a certain hardship would be experienced 
by reason of the fact that, at the most, they 
would only contribute for a comparatively 
short period. Those, therefore, who at the 
commencement of the scheme are over sixty 


years of age will not be required to retire 
until they have contributed for five years. 
But such service shall not extend beyond the 
age of seventy. Those now over the age cf 
sixty-five are out with the scheme, but shall 
be permitted to continue in the service up to 
the age of seventy. None of those employees 
who, at the commencement of the scheme, 
are over age sixty-five will be required to 
retire until they have received at least a 
year’s notice, but these rules are not to inter- 
fere with the full discretionary right of the 
directors to dispense with the service of any 
employee as and when they see fit. 

Number of Workers Affected—Nearly 
10,000 workers are affected by the scheme, 


and their total wages and salaries amount to 
£1,280,906. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS FIRST AID COMPETITION, 1927 


ie winning teams in the First Aid Com- 

petitions held by the Canadian National 
Railways in 1928 are given below, as compiled 
by the Company’s Department of Safety and 
First Aid. All the Dominion and regional 
competitions were conducted by Colonel C. A. 
Hodgetts, C.M.G., M.D., director-general of 
St. John Ambulance Association, and were 
under the special supervision of Vice-President 
W. D. Robb. 


Dominion Trophies (St. John Ambulance 
Association ) 


Montizambert cup, representing champion- 
ship of Canada, open to men. Winners, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Team No. 4, Point 
St. Charles, Montreal. 

Wallace Nesbitt Trophy, representing the 
railway championship of Canada, open to 
men. Winners, Canadian National Railways, 
Fort Rouge Shops, Winnipeg. 

Lady Drummond Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada (Home nursing only), 
open to women. Winners, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Belgo Building. 

Sir George Brown Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada (First Aid only), open to 
women. Winners, No. 32 Division, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ottawa. 

Wallace Nesbitt General Trophy, represent- 
ing championship of Canada (for other than 
railway or miners’ cups), open to men. Win- 
ners, Richards Family, Stratford. 

Ontario Province Shield, representing Pro- 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Canadian National Railways, Motive Power, 
St. Thomas. 


Quebec Province Shield, representing Pro- 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Canadian National Railways Team No. 4, 
Point St. Charles, Montreal. 

Manitoba Province Shield, representing 
Provincial championship, open to men. Win- 
ners, Canadian Pacific Railway, Western Shops, 
Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan Province Shield, representing 
Provincial championship, open to men. Win- 
ners, Canadian Pacific Railway Police, Moose 
Jaw. 

New Brunswick Province Shield, represent- 
ing Provincial championship, open to men. 
Winners, Canadian Pacific Railway Police, St. 
John. 


System Championships 


Thornton Cup, representing championship 
of Canadian National Railways System, open 
to men. Winners, Motive Power Shops, St. 
Thomas. 

Robb Cup, representing championship of 
Canadian National Railways System, open to 
women. Winners, Belgo Building Team, 
Montreal. 

Page Medal, representing individual cham- 
pionship of system, open to men. Winner, J. 
S. Shdders, Winnipeg. 

Page Medal, representing individual cham- 
pionship of system, open to women. Winner, 
M. B. Parker, Battle Creek. 


Regional Championships 


Chamberlin Shield, representing champion- 
ship of Central Region, open to men. Win- 
ners, Motive Power Team, St. Thomas. 
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Bowker Cup, representing championship of 
Central Region, open to women. Winners, 
Belgo Building Offices, Montreal. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship of 
Grand Trunk Western Lines, open to men, 
Winners, Detroit General Offices. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship of 
Grand Trunk Western Lines, open to women. 
Winners, Detroit team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship of 


Western Region, open to men. Winners, 
North Shops, Edmonton. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Western Region, open to women. Winners 


Union Depot, Winnipeg. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Atlantic Region, open to women. Winners, 
no competition. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Atlantic Region, open to men. Winners, Gen- 
eral offices, Moncton. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to men. Win- 
ners, Winnipeg offices. 


Barber Cup, representing championship Tele- 
graph Department, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal offices. 

Galloway Cup, representing championship 
Electric Lines, open to general competition, 
Winners, Lambton. 


Local Trophies 


Hutchison Shield, representing Montreal 
and District, open to men. Winners, Point 
St. Charles, No. 4 Team, Montreal. 

Bourne Cup, representing Montreal and 
District, open to women. Winners, Belgo 
Building, Montreal. 

Officers’ Cup, representing Transportation 


Department only, open to men. Winners, 
Palmerston. 
Deacon Shield, representing Stratford 


Motive Power Shops, open to men. Winners, 
Stratford Team No. 2. 

McNaughton Cup, representing individual 
championship, Bonaventure Station, open to 
women. Winner, Miss Mae Stead. 
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Imperial Service Medals for Canadian Employees 


Thirty-four employees of the Department 
of Railways and Canals of Canada have been 
awarded Imperial Service Medals by His 
Majesty, the King. This number included:— 


Conductors: Edward James Abell, Moncton, 
N.B.; Hermenegilde Begin, Levis, Que.; 
Robert George Duff, Campbellton, NB. ; 
Napoleon Levesque, Mont Joli, Que.; Bliss 
Sears, Moncton, NB, 


Locomotive Wiper: Francois Xavier Boul- 
anger, Joffre, Que. 


Enginemen: Edward Brown, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; William John Coffey, St. John, N.B.; 
Joseph Charles Larouche, Riviere du Loup, 
Que.; Jioseph Eugene Ouellet, Riviére du 
Loup, Que.; Edwin Sterling, St. J ohn». NB; 
Fred Muir White, Truro, N.S. 


Agent: Robert Armour Brown, Salisbury, 


Carman: James Yeo Colwell, N.B. 

Machinists: Theodule Darisse, Riviére du 
Loup, Que.; Octave Alphonse Thivierge, St. 
Malo, Que. 

Roundhouse Foreman: John Gratton, Mul- 
grave, N3S. 

Bridge and Building Master: 
Xavier Halle, Levis, Que. 


Janitor: Samuel Richard Hayward, Monc- 
£On) INV: 


Francois 


70148—6 


Painter: Henry Conrad Hooper, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. 

Section Foreman: Norman Van Horne, 
Durham, N.B.; James David Rolfe, Rich- 
mond, N.S.; William Henry Williams, Marshy 
Hope, NS. 

Boiler Maker: Silas Le Blanc, Moncton, 
N.B. 

Moulder: John McNevin, Moncton, NB. 


Baggagemaster: Farquhar McPherson, Point 
Tupper, NS. 
Mail Porter: Robert Miller, Winnipeg, Man. 


Lightkeeper: Michael Murray, Chatham, 
NB. 


Police Constable: Thomas Nicholls, Leth- 
bridge, Alta. 


Carpenter: Beverly James Price, Moncton, 


Letter Carrier: Thomas Joseph Reading, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Section and Extra Gang Foreman: Thomas 
Welford, Spencer, NB. 


Trackman: David Sullivan, Tide Head, 


NB. 
Coach Painter: Frederick Moore Wilson, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Notice of these decorations appeared in the 


issue of the Canapa ‘Gazette of September 29, 
1928. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of Conventions 


On August 20 the total number of ratifi- 
cations of International Labour Conventions 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations was 325. At the same date 
the number of Conventions of which ratifica- 
tion had been authorized by the competent 
authority in the country concerned, but had 
not yet been registered with the Secretary- 
General, was 28. 

Between July 21 and August 20 the Inter- 
national Labour Office was informed of the 
registration of twelve new applications by 
Holland and Cuba. 


Increase in Membership of the Governing 


Body 


The International Labour Office has been 
informed of the ratification by Persia and 
Chile of the amendment to Article 393 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Fourth 
Session in 1922. 

Article 393 fixes the number of members 
of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at twenty-four, twelve repre- 
senting Governments and six each employers 
and workers. At its Fourth Session the Inter- 
national Labour Conference voted an amend- 
ment to this Article to bring the number of 
members of the Governing Body to 82, six- 
teen representing Governments, eight repre- 
senting employers, and eight representing 
workers. The object of the amendment is to 
ensure a larger representation in the Govern- 
ing Body of extra-European countries, and 
thus give it a composition more in keeping 
with the universal character of the Organi- 
zation. 

To take effect, the amendment must be 
ratified by 42 States. So far, including the 
ratifications of Persia and Chile, it has been 
ratified by 40 countries. Only two further 
ratifications are therefore required in order 
to allow the membership of the Governing 
Body to be increased, and thus provide for 
the direct representation of more extra- 
European countries. 


Visit of the Canadian Prime Minister 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, accompanied by 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Substitute Member for 
Canada on the Governing Body, paid a visit 
to the International Labour Office on Sep- 
tember 11. In the absence of the Director, 
the Prime Minister was received by Mr. 


H. B. Butler, deputy-director of the Office, 
who presented to him the chiefs of Division 
and Canadian members of the staff, and 
showed him over the building. Before leav- 
ing, Mr. Mackenzie King expressed keen 
interest in the work of the Office and his 
cordial good wishes for the future of the 
Organization. 


Publications of the Office 


Sickness Insurance in Germany.—The Inter- 
national Labour Office has recently published 
a study entitled “Benefits of the German 
Sickness Insurance System from the Point of 
View of Social Hygiene,” prepared by two 
specialists, Dr. Franz Goldmann, research 
member of the health office of the municipal- 
ity of Berlin, and Dr. Alfred Grotjahn, pro- 
fessor of social hygiene at the University of 
Berlin. The study describes the part played 
by sickness insurance benefits in the vast 
organization of social health institutions in 
Germany. It gives an account of the benfits, 
estimates their value from the point of view 
of public health, and analyses the work done 
and results obtained by insurance in reduc- 
ing the risks of infection, preventing dis- 
ablement, and maintaining the health of the 
insured persons and their families, who to- 
gether form half the total population of 
Germany. Finally, the authors draw the out- 
lines of a national health program for the 
State, and examine the relations which exist 
or ought to exist between insurance institu- 
tions and public health services. This volume 
should prove a valuable contribution to the 
study of the problems of co-ordination and 
collaboration between public health authori- 
ties and social insurance institutions for the 
prevention of disease, which, in accordance 
with a decision of the Sixth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, has been undertaken con- 
jointly by the Health Section of the League 
and the International Labour Office, with the 
help of an international committee of ex- 
perts in social insurance and in public health. 


Freedom of Association—The third of five 
volumes of a study which is being made by 
the International Labour Office of Freedom 
of Association has just appeared, dealing with 
the history, legal status and actual position 
of trade unions in Germany, the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Baltic States, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and _ Finland. 
Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1928, to the first volume of this 
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series, which was devoted to a comparative 
international survey of trade union law. 


Report of Migration Laws and Treaties — 
A publication entitled “Emigration and 
Immigration Legislation and Treaties,” was 
issued by the International Labour Office in 
1922. This report, which analysed the laws 
and treaties of 76 countries and gave a gen- 
eral idea of the measures taken to regulate 
migration movements, was designed to serve 
as a handbook of information for those con- 
cerned with the protection of migrants, but 
like all international legislative treatises de- 
voted to a question still in process of evolu- 
tion, the information it contained soon be- 
came out of date. Since 1922 the regulation 
of migration has been a subject of ever- 
increasing legislative activity, showing how 
great is the interest of governments nowadays 
in this problem. Almost every country has 
adopted new legislation relating to migration, 
or has amended its existing laws. During the 
same period, international action has also 
progressed. A mew publication, in three 
volumes, has accordingly been prepared in 
the International Labour Office, dealing with 
migration laws and treaties on wider lines 
than the former publication covering the laws 
and regulations of about 200 sovereign coun- 
tries, federated states, mandated territories, 
protectorates, colonies and dependencies. 

The three volumes are entitled respectively: 
(1) Emigration laws and regulations; (2) 
Immigration laws and regulations; and (3) 
International Treaties and Conventions. The 
first two have now been issued. 


Occupation and Health—-The International 
Labour Office has just issued another series of 
brochures of “Occupation and Health,” the 
Encyclopaedia .of Hygiene, Pathology and 
Social Welfare, which has been in course of 
preparation for some time. The series com- 
prises monographs on: Candles (Manufacture 
of); Cellulose; Ferrosilicon; Gas-Works; 
Laundries; and Lead. 


Study of Journalism—The International 
Labour Office has in the press, for early pub- 
lication, an international comparative survey 
of the conditions of work and life of jour- 
nalists. The enquiry was undertaken in re- 
sponse to requests from several quarters, and 
primarily from the International Association 
of Journalists accredited to the League of 
Nations. It was carried out with the aid of 
this and other organizations of journalists in 
various countries, and latterly with the ready 
help of the young International Federation of 
Journalists. Indeed, one of the most interest- 
ing sections of the report is that which de- 


scribes the present stage and broad tendencies 
of organization among journalists, on trade 
union or similar lines. Beyond that, the 
volume presents a fairly complete and detailed 
picture of the situation of working jour- 
nalists to-day, as regards conditions of entry 
into the profession, securing of tenure in the 
profession, conditions of employment (hours 
of work, wage scales, etc.), provision for sick- 
ness, old age and kindred risks, provisions 
against unemployment and facilities for finding 
re-employment, and other matters affecting 
their life and work. 

The report also touches on the present ten- 
dency in several countries towards the forma- 
tion of huge press combines or syndicates, 
each owning and controlling a large number of 
daily and other publications, which may ob- 
viously have serious implications for the jour- 
nalists as well as for the public at large. The 
publication should therefore be of value not 
only to the journalists who are endeavouring 
to safeguard themselves against the possible 
consequences of the “trust” movement, but 
also to all who are interested in the effects of 
modern industrial methods on the workers. 


Vacancy for Chief of Statistical Section 


The Civil Service Commission of Canada 
is asked to announce that a selection will 
shortly be made by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations), 
Geneva, to fill the post of chief of the Statis- 
tical Section. The post is open to candidates 
of both sexes in all States Members of the 
International Labour Organization (including 
officials at present on the staff of the Inter- 
national Office). The salary attached to the 
post is 28,000 Swiss francs per year, rising 
by annual increments of 1,000 francs to a 
maximum of 33,000 francs. This salary is 
subject to modification in accordance - with 
fluctuations in the cost of living in Geneva. 
Candidates desiring to apply for the post 
are to send in their applications to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, before De- 
cember 31, 1928, at the latest. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission, Ottawa. 





The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Naturalization of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, shows that 
5,237 alien residents of Canadian origin were 
admitted to the citizenship during that period. 
The largest national group of persons natura- 
lized was the Italian with 45,262, followed by 
the Polish group with 34,983 naturalizations. 
The British Empire is next on the list with 
28,276, of whom 9,823 were Trish, 7,595 Eng- 
lish and 3,386 Scottish. 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Study and Report by National Industrial Conference Board 
(United States) 


Tie National Industrial Conference Board 

(United States) has published in its series 
of “Studies of International Problems” a study 
on the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 198 pp. Price $2.50). 
The Board is an organization of American 
employers designated by and from national 
and state associations, its object being to pro- 
vide a bureau of scientific research and a 
clearing house of information on all phases 
of industry. The present report therefore dis- 
cusses the International Labour Organization 
from the standpoint of American industry, 
and its judgments and conclusions are prim- 
arily intended to answer the question whether 
or not the United States would benefit by 
entering the Organization. The study analyses 
all the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference and the action taken by the mem- 
ber nations in complying therewith, its ma- 
terial being mainly ‘based on information 
contained in the publications of the Inter- 
national Office. 

The report dwells on the inherent difficul- 
ties in the path of all attempts at interna- 
tional co-operation, particularly in matters 
connected with industry and employment. 
“Labour legislation,’ it is pointed out, “is 
primarily a domestic problem. Despite the 
advisability of remedying the competitive in- 
equalities resulting from the differences in the 
living standards and conditions of employ- 
ment of various countries, the fact remains 
that improvement in the status of the work- 
er in any country can be brought about only 
when public opinion supports, and the dom- 
estic economic situation permits, such im- 
provement. A shorter working day and better 
employment conditions are the results of pro- 
ductive efficiency as well as of legislative de- 
crees. The existing differences in economic de- 
velopment among the nations of the world, 
therefore, in addition to the linguistic, racial 
and political obstacles, make international 
action difficult.” 

This difficulty, it is claimed, is evident in 
the structure and operation of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, which is alleged 
to have all the disturbing factors associated 
with internationalism—diversity of language, 
of political rank and of social structure. An- 
other disorganizing factor is found in the 
structure of the Organization by groups—em- 


legislative 


ployers, organized workers, and governmental 
representatives. This system, it is claimed, 
has been the cause of dissatisfaction for ex- 
ample, among unorganized workers, and has 
hampered individual action by the delegates 
at the various conferences. For such reasons 
as these the activities of the Organization, it is 
thought, have been “characterized by an ela- 
borate formal and legalistic attitude and pro- 
cedure. But despite the obstacles confronting 
it and the resulting complexity of its pro- 
cedure, the International Labour Organization 
has proved itself an interesting and valuable 
experiment in the field of international labour 
affairs. Whether it has completely fulfilled 
the expectations of those who were responsible 
for its creation is open to question. Whether 
the record of accomplishment furnishes ade- 
quate ground for action by the United States 
in the direction of joining in the work of 
the Organization is likewise debatable. But 
there can be no digpute concerning the sin- 
cerity and earnestness with which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has sought to 
promote the cause of social progress in the 
interest of the wage earners of the world.” 


As to the concrete results obtained so far 
by the International Labour Organization in 
reaching its objective, which is the lImprove- 
ment of the working conditions of wage earn- 
ers throughout the world, the investigators 
find it difficult to trace any body of inter- 
national labour legislation that may be attrib- 
uted directly to the action of the Organization. 
Other agents are at work as well as the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. “The im- 
provement of labour conditions throughout 
the world is being brought about by a com- 
bination of forces and not solely by. the legis- 
lative activity of the International Labour 
Organization. Voluntary action on the part 
of employers, as well as legislation enacted 
without regard to the particular provisions of 
the international conventions, is shortening 
the hours of labour, limiting the work of 
women in hazardous employments, raising the 
age at which young persons may enter indus- 
try, and in other ways producing the results 
sought by international legislation. More- 
over, even if the ratification of conventions is 
taken as a measure of the accomplishments 
of the International Labour Organization, it 
is obvious that in each country such ratifica- 
tion, and more particularly the subsequent 
enforcement, is brought about 
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largely by domestic organizations. In the 
development of public opinion favourable to 
labour legislation in each member country, 
the International Labour Organization has 
played only a minor part. In short, it might 
be argued that the movement for improving 
labour conditions would have proceeded, 
though perhaps less rapidly, in the absence 
of any international agency.” 


On the other hand, the acceptance of the 
Draft Conventions shows the extent to which 
the International Labour Conference has for- 
mulated practical proposals, and avoided the 
obstacles to uniform legislation which arise 
out of differences in political, economic and 
social systems. The report analyses the rati- 
fications from this point of view and makes 
the discovery that no convention so far has 
been ratified by a majority of the countries 
belonging to the Organization. The investi- 
gators find three main obstacles to a more 
general ratification: first, the federal constitu- 
tion of some of the countries, such as Switzer- 
land, Australia, and Canada; second, the rigid 
form of the conventions, which cannot be 
amended or modified to meet objections on 
minor points; third, the conference has pro- 
ceeded without attempting to define the limits 
of its legislative activities. “ As already point- 
ed out, conditions and customs in individual 
countries vary to an extent which makes 
absolute uniformity in legislative regulations 
highly impractical. In such subjects as social 
insurance and workmen’s compensation it 
would seem inadvisable to attempt anything 
more than the laying down of certain general 
principles, leaving the details to be worked 
out by the individual countries. Whether it 
is expedient to resort to the method of inter- 
national legislation for the mere statement of 
such general principles may be questioned.” 
The report concludes these criticisms by com- 
mending the more practical and opportunist 
policy shown by the International Labour 
Conference at its recent sessions as compared 
with the earlier meetings. 


Passing to the activities of the International 
Labour Organization other than legislation, 
the report declares that the contributions of 
the Organization to gocial progress have been 
highly significant. “ The International Labour 
Office has provided an agency for the cen- 
tralization of information concerning all 
phases of the labour problem. Prior to its 
organization, there was no medium through 
which interested persons and organizations 
could keep in close touch with the develop- 
ments in labour legislation and the changes 
in the broader field of employment relation- 


ships. The special investigations of the Office . 
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have assembled information which would not 
otherwise be available. The service perform- 
ed in the collection of material for the use 
of the International Economie Conference: of 
1927 was invaluable. Although criticisms 
have been made of the Office on accouat of 
its activities, which have directed primarily 
toward bringing about the ratification of con- 
ventions, it should be recognized that, as a 
fact-finding and research agency, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has functioned as satis- 
factorily as the breadth of its field of inves- 
tigation in comparison with its resources per- 
mits.” 

In regard to the question of the participa- 
tion of the United States in the work of the 
Organization the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board concludes as follows: “ Affiliation 
of this country with the International Labour 
Organization does not at present seem neces- 
sary or desirable, but co-operation in the re- 
search, activities of the International Labour 
Office and in an exchange of information and 
views is not only practicable but also desir- 
able and should be encouraged.” 





The Bureau of Statistics and Information of 
New York State has published, under the 
direction of the Industrial Commissioner, a 
pamphlet giving the text of the codified 
Labour Law of the State, including also the 
The new State 
Department law, effective January 1, 1927, 
reorganized the Department of Labour in- 
cidently to the general reorganization of the 
State government. It increased the Industrial 
Board from three to five members, the original 
number. In 1921 the Legislature had substi- 
tuted for the Industrial Commission of five 
members a single industrial commissioner as 
the administrative head of the Department, 
and an Industrial Board of three members as 
a quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative body for 
determining workmen's compensation ques- 
tions, etc. At the same time it abolished the 
Industrial Council. However, in 1924, the 
Legislature reinstated this Industrial Council 
with some modifications, the Industrial Com- 
missioner being named as its chairman. The 
pamphlet gives references to legal 
decisions and opinions on labour subjects, and 
contains a full index of all the subjects for 
which provision is made in the labour law and 
related statutes. 


related sections of other laws. 


also 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Report of Proceedings at Sixteenth Annual Convention 


ROM September 18 to 21, 1928, there was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the sixteenth 
annual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment Services. Re- 
presentatives were in attendance from many 
of the states of the American Union, and 
the provinces of Canada, as well as from the 
Federal Departments of Labour of both coun- 
tries. The Canadian delegation was com- 
posed of: Mr. R. A. Rigg, director, and Mr. 
V. C. Phelan, secretary to the director, Em- 
ployment Service Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; Mr. A. Crowe, superinten- 
dent, Employment Service of Canada, Que- 
bec; Mr. F. Payette, superintendent, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, Montreal; Mr. H. 
C. Hudson, Ontario superintendent, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, Toronto; Mr, J. A. 
Bowman, Manitoba superintendent, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, Winnipeg; and Mr. 
G. E. Tomsett, Saskatchewan superintendent, 
Employment Service of Canada, Regina. 
The conference was opened by addresses of 
welcome from Mr. John D. Marshall, mayor 
of Cleveland; Mr. Herman R. Witter, direc- 
tor of the Ohio Department of Industrial Re- 
lations; Mr. D. S. Blossom, director, Cleve- 
land Department of Public Health and Wel- 
fare; and Mr, Stanley A. Corfman, chairman, 
employment managers’ group, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. A wide range of 
subjects was dealt with in papers read to the 
convention by various officials. Most of the 
trends of employment and problems. inci- 
dental thereto were exhaustively discussed by 
the delegates present. The list of subjects, 
together with the names of those presenting 
addresses on them, is as follows:— 


The New York State survey of unemploy- 
ment—its purpose, findings and conclusions, 
by Mr. James A. Hamilton, Industrial Com- 
missioner, New York State Department of 
Labour. 

What constitutes a good public employ- 
ment service?—by Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
professor of economics, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. 

The creation and maintenance of public in- 
terest in public employment offices—by Mr. 
V. C. Phelan, secretary to director, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

How can the pubkic employment service 
best serve in times of unemployment? by Mr. 
Russell J. Eldridge, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Newark, N.J. 


The states’ relationship to fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, by Dr. John B. Andrews, 
secretary of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation, New York. 

Job specifications—the age limits in Indus- 
try, by Mr. Walter J. Lloyd, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Employment, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Relationship of the Church to the pub- 
he employment service, by Rabbi Abba H. 
Silver, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The public employment service—its weak- 
ness and strength, by Mr. J. A. Bowman, pro- 
vincial general superintendent, Employment 
Service of Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 

The place of the coloured worker in in- 
dustry, by Mr. T. Arnold Hill, National Ur- 
ban League, New York. 

What the employer expects from the pub- 
lic employment service, by Mr. Oscar Grothe, 
vice-president, The White Sewing Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Why and how employers should support 
the public employment service, by Mr. 
Charles E, Adams, president, Cleveland Hard- 
ware Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Employment problems of the Southern 
States, by Mr. F. D. Grist, Commissioner, 
Department of Labour, Raleigh, N.C. 

Is nation wide unemployment primarily a 
national or a local problem, by Mr. Cyrus 
Locher, United States Senator, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Purposes, accomplishments and possibilities 
of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services, by Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
director, Employment Service of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

What the public employment - service 
means to the State of Ohio, by Mr. William 
G. Pickerel, Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio. 

Labour saving machinery as a factor in un- 
employment, by Mr. James J. Davis, secre- 
tary, United States Department of Labour. 

During the concluding session of the con- 
ference resolutions were adopted, dealing with 
the uniformity of forms, methods and _ pro- 
cedure for public employment offices, and 
other related matters incidental to the opera-~ 
tion of public employment services. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows :— 

President, Mr. A. L. Urick, State Labour 
commissioner, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Past President, Mr. R. A. Rigg, director, 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario. 
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First vice-president, Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
general superintendent, Employment Service 
of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Second vice-president, Mr. Francis I. Jones, 
director general, U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Third vice-president, Mr. John S. B. Davie, 
commissioner, Bureau of Labour, Concord, 
N.H. 

Secretary-treasurer, Mr. B. C. Seiple, super- 
intendent, State-City Employment Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 


Executive committee, Mis. M. L. West, as- 
sistant federal director, U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice, Richmond, Va.; Mr. G. E. Tomsett, 
general superintendent, Employment Service 
of Canada, Regina, Sask.. Mr. O. W. Brach, 
chief, Division of Labour, Statistics and Em- 
ployment, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Emanuel 
Koveleski, examiner, U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice, Rochester, N.Y.; Mr. Walter J. Lloyd, 
director, Bureau of Employment, Harrisburg, 
Ba. 

Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1929. 





EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES ON RAILWAYS IN UNITED STATES, 
1917-1927 


HE Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has published “Statistics of 
Railways of Class 1, United States (1917- 
1927),” the information being based upon 
official summaries of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the years named. “Class 1” 
includes only railways with annual operating 
resources above $1,000,000. Switching and 


terminal company statistics are not included. : 
Class 1 railways operate about 90 per cent 
of the total mileage of the United States, and 
earn about the same proportion of the total 
revenues. The tables give the following in- 
formation in reference to employees and their 
compensation. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES AND THEIR COMPENSATION, AND FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC OF CLASS I RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Calendar years ended December 81, 1917 to 1927 


(Railways having annual operating revenues above $1,000,000—excludes returns of switching and terminal companies) 











Item 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

1—EMPLOYEES AND THEIR COMPEN- 

SATION : 
2 Number of employees......... 1, 732, 876 1,841,575 1,913, 422 2,022, 832 1, 659, 513 1, 626, 834 
3 No. of hours worked (hourly & 

- daily employees) a.......... 5, 437,976,803} 5, 701,417,385) 5,032,493, 422) 5,446, 740,533] 4,147,318,574| 4,311,097, 145 

4 Average number of hours work- 

ed per employee........ poe 3,138-1 3,095-9 2,630-1 2,692:6 2,499-1 2, 650-0 
5 A ate compensation of em- 

petal ae ee c NR AEs ae ter, $1, 739, 482, 142/$2, 613, 813, 351/$2, 843, 128, 432/$3, 681, 801, 193/$2, 765, 218, 079/$2, 640, 817, 005 
6—AVERAGE eae ssh 
df Per employee per hr. (hourly 

NAiy eragloveeet Wi Sh EES be $0-320 $0-458 $0 -565 $0-676 $0- 667 $0-613 
8 Per employee per year......... $1, 003-81 $1, 419-34 $1, 485-89 $1, 820-12 $1, 666-28 $1, 623 -29 





Item 1923 

1—EMPpLOYEES AND THEIR COMPENSATION: 
2 Number of employees.............. 1,857,674 
3 No. of hours worked (hourly & 

daily employees) @............... 4,928,651, 132 
4 Average number of hours worked 

perremployeewrwess.: Liane) oneal: 2,653+1 
5 Aggregate compensation of em- 


DIOVeeBhaduc « theekis de cick «oslo o $3 , 004,071, 882 

6—AVERAGE COMPENSATION: 

7 Per employee per hr. (hourly & 
daily employees) @.............6: 


$0-610 
8 Per employee per year............. $1,617-11 


$2,825,775, 181 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
1,751,362 1,744,311 1,779,275 1,734,470 
4,534,878,818]  4,531,361,471] 4,671,735,589| 4,517,693, 991 
2,589-3 2,597-8 2,625-6 2, 604-7 


$2, 860,599,920) $2,946,114,354) $2,909, 217,453 


$0-644 
$1, 677-29 


$0-631 
$1, 655-79 


$0 - 623 
$1, 613-47 


$0-631 
$1, 639-96 
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Employment in Mining in Canada in 1928 


A preliminary report has been published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
Mineral Production of Canada during the six 
months ending June 30, 1928. Monthly 
records of employment collected by the 
Bureau and computed as an index number 
(January, 1920=100) showed, it is stated, an 
average of 106.7 for general mining during 
the half-year ending June, 1928, as compared 
with 99.2 for the corresponding half-year in 
1927. In January, 1928, the index stood at 
107.6 and in February at 108.2; but there- 
after it declined slightly in March and April, 
recovering to 106.6 in May and 107.3 in 
June. 

Coal mining showed an average employ- 
ment index of 87.8 as compared with 85.9 
in the first half of last year. Beginning the 
year at 92.5 the index gradually dropped each 
month to 82.1 in June. Metal mining, in 


contrast, with an average for the half-year 
of 182.0 as against 155.2 for the first half of 
1927, showed a steady advance month by 
month from 177.0 in January to 187.5 in 
June. Non-metal mines showed a similar 
improvement in employment, the index rang- 
ing from 99.7 in January steadily upward 
to 137.8 in June, with an average for the 
period of 111.2 as compared with 98.5 for 
the first half of 1927. 

Thus, from the general index for mining it 
appears that employment in this industry, 
was, on the average, 7 per cent higher during 
the six months ending June, 1928, than during 
the first half of 1927 and that in metal and 
non-metal mining particularly, the improve- 
ment this year was in the neighbourhood of 
15 per cent over the records for the first half 
of last year. 





Co-operative Associations in 


The fourteenth annual report of the com- 
missioner of co-operation and markets of 
Saskatchewan for the twelve months’ period 
ended April 30, 1928, has been published re- 
cently by the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. The Co-operation and Markets 
Branch administers the Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act, which was amended and con- 
solidated at the last session of the provincial 
legislature. Under this revision membership 
in a co-operative association was thrown open 
to persons of any class, instead of being 
mainly confined to farmers, as formerly ; 
transient purchasers of merchandise were ex- 
cluded from the distribution of surplus, and 
the word “surplus” was employed in the new 
act, instead of “ profit,” the latter term being 
considered a misnomer in connection with 
co-operative associations. By another amend- 
ment the rate of interest was set at 6 per 
cent, with a provision, however, that by sup- 
plemental by-law an association may require 
that no interest be paid on capital stock, the 
old act having provided that interest should 
not exceed 8 per cent. The new act further 
made it compulsory upon an association to 
declare patronage dividends, the division of 
profits having formerly been voluntary. The 
only organizations now entitled to use the 
word “co-operative” in their titles are asso- 


Saskatchewan in 1927-28 


ciations under the new ‘act, the old act, the 
Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, or 
any private act of the Legislature. 

The branch administers also the Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Associations Act and the Pro- 
duce Merchants Act. The number of share- 
holders in the associations is given in the re- 
port as 13,867, with paid-up capital invested 
of $547,888.97. The total sales of the asso- 
clations amounted to $3,861,904.71, the net 
savings being $128,566.28. 

The report notes that the associations are 
now more independent of departmental aid 
than formerly. Now that the farm produce 
marketing bodies are organized on a co-opera- 
tive basis and are established in business, 
calls are not so frequent upon the branch to 
provide speakers for meetings, as the pools, 
generally speaking, furnish their own, draw- 
ing upon their directors and officials for the 
purpose. The branch, however, continues to 
assist the associations by means of bulletins 
by organizing exhibits at fairs, and by infor- 
mation. 

The report contains lists of all the associa- 
tions in the province, with summaries of the 
business transacted by each. It includes also 
summaries of other controlled marketing or- 
ganizations or “pools,” all of these indicating 
progress during the past year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING AUGUST 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in August was 6,567, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,004,286 persons. An 
employment index number is maintained, 
based on the number of workers employed by 
such firms in January, 1920, as 100; 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 


bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for August was 1,604, having an aggregate 
membership of 181,022 persons. It should be: 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 
(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Chiefly owing to the demands upon the 
labour market for workers to harvest the ex- 
ceptionally large western crop, there was a 
slight slowing-up of industrial activity at the 
beginning of September, but the situation con- 
tinued considerably more favourable than in 
any month of the years 1920-27. Owing to 
the smallness of the unit of employment, 
agriculture is not represented in these sta- 
tistics, so that the pronounced increase in the 
numbers employed in that industry cannot 
here be measured. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics received data from 6,567 firms with 
a combined working force of 1,001,395 persons 
on September 1, as against 1,004,286 in the 
preceding month. The index number stood 
at 119.5, compared with 119.9 on August 1, 
1928, and with 109.7, 104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 
93.7, and 88.7 on September 1, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions and transportation showed heightened 
activity, while there were heavy seasonal 
losses in construction, and trade was rather 
quieter. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Quebec and Ontario reported improvement, 
while employment in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia de- 
clined moderately. 


Maritime Provinces—As on September 1 in 
most years of this record, there was a slack- 
ening in activity in the Maritime Provinces, 


chiefly in highway construction, while gains 
were noted in manufacturing. Statistics were 
received from 583 firms, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 76,917 workers, compared with 77,584 in 
the preceding month. The index of employ- 
ment was several points higher than on the 
corresponding date of any other year of the 
record. 


Quebec—Further gains were noted in manu- 
facturing, construction, communications, trans- 
portation and mining, while logging was also 
seasonally brisker. Within the manufactur- 
ing group, the largest increases were in textile, 
rubber, building material, tobacco, distilled 
and malt liquor factories. The working force 
of the 1,455 co-operating employers stood at 
279,369 persons, as against 276,163 on August 
1. Less extensive advances were registered at 
the beginning of September, 1927, when the 
index was several points lower. 


Ontario—Increases on a rather smaller scale 
than on September 1 a year ago were recorded 
in Ontario, where 2,997 firms enlarged their 
staffs by 997 employees to 413,184 on the 
date under review. Manufacturing as a whole 
employed fewer operatives, largely on account 
of losses in iron and steel and lumber plants, 
while there were gains in the rubber, textile, 
electrical apparatus, electric current, vege- 
table food and several other divisions. Log- 


ging camps reported considerable seasonal 


activity, and communications and transporta- 
tion also showed improvement. The situation 
was decidedly more favourable than in the 
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early autumn of 1927, or in any other year 
since the series was commenced. 


Prairie Provinces—Following five months of 
uninterrupted expansion, there was a reduc- 
tion in employment in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the index continued much higher than 
on the same date last year. Returns were 
tabulated from 874 employers of 144,015 work- 
ers, as compared with 149,522 at the begin- 
ning of August. Manufacturing, mining, com- 
munications, ‘building and highway construc- 
tion and trade afforded heightened employ- 
ment, but railway construction was seasonaily 
slacker. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Notse.—The curve is based on the number of em 


firms at the beginning of the month, as com- 
January, 1920, as 100. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, while in Ottawa slight curtailment 
was registered. 

Montreal—aAs on September 1, 1927, there 
was a large increase in Montreal on the date 
under review, 3,344 workers being added to 
the pay lists of the 781 co-operating firms, 
who employed 134,737. Manufactures (except 
of iron and steel products) showed general 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


ployees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 


the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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British Columbia—¥For the first time since 
the beginning of this year there was a reduc- 
tion in employment in British Columbia; this 
took place chiefly in construction, while com- 
munications, transportation, trade and logging 
showed improvement. The working force of 
the 709 firms furnishing data declined from 
88,830 persons on August 1 to 87,910 at the 
beginning of September. The contraction in- 
volved about the same number of workers as 
that indicated on September 1, 1927, when 
employment was in smaller volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. The accompanying chart shows the 
course of employment in these areas in recent 
months; the curves are based upon the num- 
ber of workers indicated by the reporting 
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improvement; construction, transportation, 
communications and trade were also con- 
siderably busier. The index was higher than 
at the beginning of September in any other 
year of the record, which for this city goes 
back to 1922. 


Quebec.—Heightened activity was indicated 
in Quebec, according to 103 employers of 
12,016 persons, as compared with 11,797 in the 
preceding month. Most of the gain took 
place in construction and manufacturing. Em- 
ployment was at its maximum during the four 
years’ record for this city. 


Toronto—Manufacturing and communica- 
tions afforded more employment, while con- 
struction. and transportation were slacker. 
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Statements were received from 844 firms with 
114,869 workers, or 242 more than on August 
1. Larger increases had been indicated on 
the corresponding date a year ago, but em- 
ployment then was below its present level; 
on the date under review it was, in fact, at 
its maximum in the record’ for this city. 


Ottawa—There was a small decline in 
Ottawa, chiefly in trade, while construction 
was brisker. The 141 firms furnishing returns 
reported 13,290 employees, compared with 
13,401 in the preceding month. On September 
1, 1927, practically no change had been noted, 
butt the index then was many points lower. 


Nore: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative weight’ in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 





_ Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
NOEs LS Metis Aa aetel tn AU Nm AeA Pte Ra etnies eR 88-7 93-5 87-4 83-7 98-5 95-6 
1922 
Sep teal Rese aici ; ee alah Wea eae Me haere Pi micece: 93-7 90-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 
1923 
Spb. Lie 740 a eh ee i ig bes 100-0 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 
1924 
PANEL 2s coe uate ee ees Tee eae ee ee. 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 
HOMAL. purtedentent dole tem cee uk ee 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 
DMIBRCION sha ccact ats ac etek Sa dc eee: 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 
PUA Rosales ale oo bn td tects het een ode ce ee Os 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 
OSS Pn ete ey Ie LER OE NOOR 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 
RAO DE Th VSL he See betas the te. Ae es ts 95°2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 
UTR iy Dig eats, Reae ge es. Ter Gre: Sra Oe ee ee 95°9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 
D iT hI ee See Ue ° Cran Cee ey ee ae Oe at 94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 
Soph. havmesers severest: eerie eee: 93+1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 
COU LF on Ae apes bore dates Wak cnihs Ot as ne x de 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 
Nove Lei Cerra ae ee eee eee 93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 
Sear Fede a Ree al aoe ca LS 90-8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 
A) I A Ea ce PR i | OE Noe Gi QL a 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 
1G) oe Aa Oe OS 0 ee ae ee 86-1 79°1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 
Me A oc te kee i, a ee fe 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 
evi yi Pee cere ee ey ie ak TR OR 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100+1 
BY Liewisenss tosis lt eee ee ee ee. 90°8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 
FUNG Tis a chee Ya ls ctw s } oe ks Dee: de 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106:5 
July 1. ccd eerste a eee A 96°8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 
USE Le hac PSU eet. se eee Seen ep 96:3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 
SOperlas ee eer ee ae te en FT 96°6 88 +4 101°3 92-7 96:0 114-2 
OCtRb ne nc MEIER) PE ee ee dF AD 98 +3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 
Lo) Oa ee pa nea ent ania wit: MG at SP ly, NY 97-1 85°5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 
Dog den: sht2teageibaty BIE Ae Ret ps. Se 95-3 83°5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 
PAD TA om «’a dnp bic auiaeinte aed ales ee 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
12) on IAs eRe ee Re Oe REED A) i ek i 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 
MAIL si ccovntcctbiors helene eke er ae eee 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
7 N05 61 EE PAY Hee eR ay ek ey 91°4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
May dss cess ee ee ia ee eee 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
DUNG hgcse hee lee: a ee ee 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
Daly Pe he ees cee te nite eee eee eT 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
DANG Vee ian Rolo Are ale ces es ee an ae te 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106°5 120-8 
Opt. Line ss tai cik ses Re ta ee 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
OGEO Siicae s veins oh os sila a ee ee eee 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
INO V..L eis oe rare ci MoM ae ee = 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 
eS Anerentemberet 4 oom + diapaleds sabato ie eis tne cet een 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
Janse tele. steel aol ee 5 aes ee 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
MOD al ss tun ces Hato toile ok, ot 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 
Martti ct eee ORS eee ee eee! 96:3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104°8 
Aprilide ites bic spiel sien ade a 96°2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 
May eee shee erudite taee se Cee 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
sane l:, 63 MS ee ee eee 105-9 92-2 112-8 101°5 107-2 118-9 
POY eo peas oi aieeu at cake id cee Ee ee 108-4 100°5 115-0 102:3 111-5 122-9 
AUG. Loe octet ne hate ene ee Er 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 
Depts see ea tee ee ne ee ee 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
OGL Tran. oe cian a ee ne ee Re 109-0 96-3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 
NOV. Micra Re: « PAN eo Ae ee eee. 107-5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 
ett? ar a Tes D ataate Sate ae te eaetede is lat nee 106: 88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 
Jans see os) ees eae. eee ie eat eee 99°5 86-5 104°5 95-7 108-3 103-0: 
OD Misia «oes dete ade sie ahd cue tg aster ns 100-8 86-4 106°6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
Mare] ..0t st Pr aE ae pee ne LA 101-4 86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
April vcs count eipetys Genes ehee aise ee eee 101-1 87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
MAY Hck ose cee tsiscecse teen Tete IEEE 105-5 90°3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
June | SO Sa ee eS a OR ae 112-4 95°5 116-1 108°5 122-4 123-9 
OU oe no La cia bie wees eee eee 116-3 103-5 119-2 110°5 130-7 128-5 
Adie sees Che SE ORTON Been 119:9 105:3 122-6 113-6 137-5 131-7 
Septal ces eee Poss ew eek Ue ae 119°5 104-4 123 -9 113-9 132-2 131-2 


Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
at September :1:1928:i3.. 731 tesiy ene 
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Taste IIK-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 















Montreal Qu ebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 

Sept. soto Aqvaknins 90: Shi are 3 is Me cS RS Le i ea ed Ce er 98-9 102-2 
Sept. eae Ets ERIM leak Ae a 89-6 107°5 C2 Dea ee | eae 89-9 104-3 
Sept. aee Kameda 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 COE et copcere 86-4 104-0 
Sept. wre BE eR 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Sept. a eee iene 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
JaNP ese cciets cite aee 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
Feb. tees. cco: ent 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96°8 97-5 111-3 
0) E: hsed boranes mera aan 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103 +2 97-1 114-6 
ADT potoe Bre semrrw ares 96°8 101°5 92-7 92-1 96°3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
Mayan. soc eee 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
June. Saciscem Cree... 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
July ees cto eee ers 104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
AUR. Se ee 104-8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
Septal. cae. 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107°4 118-7 
Oct Bite. .... cee 107-2 120:5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83°3 106-2 119-0 
NOVA ecsssices one nee oo 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
Dec. Bain Al Ce 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
JANIS MR ails oe ees 97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
PODS Te. csc ee 99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
Marys: necteeane. 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96°6 103-8 99-6 114-5 
April 6. see eee «a 100-5 106-7 97°5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101:5 116-1 
Ve ba csls ce .herete ce Mtties « 104-5 111-5 99-7 113-4 99-7 136-9 106-2 121-1 
Sune: Scie Re 111-4 115-7 102-0 111-2 102-7 147-9 108-2 124-1 
VULY Me seis ee cic 112-0 124-8 102-9 120-6 103-8 160-7 111-0 125-1 
Auer. es hd 114-0 124-2 104-5 124-4 106-7 176-1 113-8 129-5 
Septaless.. ert ae 116-8 126-8 104-6 123-6 108-8 188-0 116-4 129-8 

Relative weight of em- 

ployment by Cities 
as at Sept. 1,1928.... 13-5 1-2 11:5 1-3 3°3 2-2 3°3 2-9 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
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AT Manu- Com- Trans- | Construc- 
— industries| factures Logging | Mining | munica- portation tion Services | Trade 
tions 
1921 Th 

Sept. 1..... jon ae 88-7 79-3 41-9 96-0 106-8 106-6 141-6 107-3 92-1 
Sept cae atc: See as 93-7 86-5 36°5 97-1 103-4 111-9 164-3 105-0 90-8 
Sept) 172.5 cae ca 100-0 93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 
Septic. cory Senay 93-1 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 
Sept. 1..... 7) qc 96-6 89-4 38-5 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 
Septaal. 22. oe 104-9 96-9 37-0 97-2 120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 
IRD coeds cite tar anceae cd 94-8 87-5 75°4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 
MODSAR aos soe Meh ccecc ca 95-4 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 
Marelr ett hae eee 96-3 92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116°5 102-0 
April peal FOP. sack. act 96-2 93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 
DYE UE aces os AMAA eis ceed 100-6 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154°7 121-4 105-3 
Juneylies,. Seeds sek 105-9 98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 
A OS a | eee ae 108-4 98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 
Avigule.. cocci coe 109-2 98-9 37-8 104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 
Saptari ea 109-7 98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 
OGEBB Ss srcrac A hI ORs cironisdaist 109-0 98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 
NOvag nes oo ee eee 107-5 97-0 75°6 106°5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 
Dec REET ES Petey ene 106-8 96-4 101-2 108: 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 
pe a | fae 99-5 90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 
Heb mlk . vain. Tee Me 100-8 94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126°6 110-9 
Maral. 3/7). Warts a 101-4 96-8 88-4 106-5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 
APPUGR 32 ee ee. oy: 3 101-1 98-5 48-9 104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 
BYR ccscis eM sO at 105-5 100-7 43-5 106-6 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 
JUNE TION ee oe oc. 112-4 104-0 47-6 107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 
Wyeast. ec Sc slo en 116-3 105-4 40-9 108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 118-0 
AUG Soccer ee Leen 119-9 107-7 40-6 111-4 129-5 120-4 287-6 157-7 119-8 
Septiil sain pees oie 119-5 108-2 44-4 112-4 133-3 120-9 272°6 159-5 119-4 


pt. 
Relative weight of employ- 

ment by Industries as at 

ep tr 92 Ser sree 100-0 53-7 1-8 5-0 2-3 12-6 14-6 2-0 7°5 
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Hamilton—Manufacturing, particularly of 
electrical apparatus, textile and rubber pro- 
ducts, reported improvement in Hamilton, 
while other industries showed little general 
change; 208 employers recorded 33,541 per- 
sons on their payroll, as against 32,975 on 
August 1. Employment was in greater vol- 


ume than at the beginning of September a 
year ago, or than in any other month ot 
the record. 

Windsor and the Other Border Cities—An- 
other large advance was registered in the 
Border Cities, where the 128 co-operating 
firms reported 21,626 workers, as against 20,388 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








BAGO. 0) ad sivaraeneiole sald ee enienien 


Wholesale: 4G yi) ieee ee 
All Industries.................... 


Industries 1Relative Sept. 1 
eight 1928 
Manufacturing................... 53-7 108-2 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 119-7 
Fur and products................ 0-1 85-6 
Leather and products............ 1-7 79:6 
Lumber and products............ 6-0 121-0 
Rough and dressed lumber... . 4-0 142-5 
arniture ei. nee ese anes | 0:9 98-3 
Other lumber products........, 1:1 90-1 
Musical instruments.............. 0:3 72°4 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 111-9 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6:3 123-6 
Pulp and paper................. 3°3 138-4 
iPaper products?» ...:2.ceceeke. 0-8 111-4 
Printing and publishing........ 2-2 110-2 
Rubber products................. 1:7 121-4 
Textile products................. 7:6 98-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-0 119-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:5 106-0 
Garments and personal furnish- 
HGS Laie oy ek ee Re 2-2 75-2 
Other textile products.......... 0-9 106-7 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquors. doi eee 1-5 122-4 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-0 121-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-7 93-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-3 120-6 
Electric current....<:scsce0c cess 1:6 166-4 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 152-0 
Iron and steel products........... 15-0 95-8 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
Guetay ce es i ae A 1:5 74:6 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles) CoS 7 oye eee 1:3 97-0 
Agricultural implements....... 0-8 79-9 
Land vehicles.................. 6-9 112-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 33-3 
Heating appliances............. 0-5 105-9 
on and steel fabrication 
GG We a EY Eke eae 2 0-9 138-0 
Foundry and machine shop 
Products ine cseei aoe ee 0:7 101-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 90-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 122-5 
Mineral products................. 1:3 142-8 
Miscellaneous................000. 0:4 93-3 
Pageing .) 5 suet 8, AA oo ed 1-8 44-4 
RU ee se ee 5-0 112-4 
0, OS a A aan eae ea 2°6 84-3 
Metallic orestii.. 308 0) hc ccs oc 1-5 202-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
bopn woah). 262. Gk Bibewceas 0-9 145-3 
Communications................. 2°8 133-3 
TOleerapbay ist oi. ahe uke 0-6 147-3 
Aelephones: hel: beck eh oak 2-2 129-7 
Transportation................... 12-6 120-9 
treet railways and cartage...... 2°3 131-4 
Steam railways... si. Uiiccss ss 8-8 110-0 
ipping and stevedoring........ 1-5 219-0 
Construction and maintenance. . 14-6 272-6 
siding i.) iii aa Aaa “1 244-2 
Highway, Awtiv.dc tae eee th 8, 225-7 
Railway... AAG bateeeb.. kee 8 182-8 
Beevices..:. 6.00... oa 0 159-5 
+1 
2 
7 
5 
2 
3 
0 


SON ONTO CH NW OIwWa 





Aug. 1 
1928 


Sept. 1 
1927 


« ————— ee | eo 


107-7 98:7 
116-1 114-2 
78-8 85-1 
79-2 81-5 
121-7 115-0 
143-8 139-9 
99-9 89-4 
89-4 78-4 
67-3 70-1 
111-2 107-8 
125-2 117-9 
140-7 134-2 
108-7 99-1 
112-5 105-2 
115-1 101-2 
97:5 97-0 
118-4 118-9 
105-1 99-9 
72°9 72-9 
107-1 109-3 
120-0 109-3 
103-8 104-2 
91-0 87-6 
118-8 107-2 
165-2 147-7 
146-8 133-6 
96-7 80-8 
74-0 64-9 
94-4 84-5 
85-3 77-4 
115-5 90-5 
36-2 28-6 
99-9 91-9 
143-6 110-5 
99-0 80-4 
88-6 83°5 
122-0 108-5 
141-3 112-0 
96-2 89-3 
40-6 43 +4 
111-4 105-1 
83-4 85-2 
198-9 175-5 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated indus is of th 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the iets under rey aul gin incase 
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in the preceding month. Automobile plants 
afforded increased employment and construc- 
tion was also more active. A slight gain had 
been indicated on the same date last year; 
the index number then was considerably lower. 


Winnipeg——Employment in Winnipeg con- 
tinued to expand, the increases being on 
much tthe same scale as at the beginning of 
September, 1927, when the situation was not 
so favourable. Manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, construction and trade recorded most of 
the improvement. An aggregate working 
force of 32,983 persons was reported by the 
299 employers whose returns were received, 
and who had 32,162 employees in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Vancouver—tThere was a slight increase in 
activity in Vancouver, according to state- 
ments received from 253 firms employing 
28,551 workers, as against 28,514 on August 1. 
Construction reported reductions in personnel, 
while shipping was rather brisker. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on the same 
date a year ago. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper 
factories showed curtailment, partly seasonal 
in character, while all other divisions of the 
group recorded improvement, that in the tex- 
tile, rubber, electrical apparatus, electric cur- 
rent, food, tobacco, distilled and malt liquor 
industries being “most pronounced.  State- 
ments were received from 4,018 manufac- 
turers employing 538,015 operatives, or 1,916 
more than at the beginning of August. Em- 
ployment on September 1, 1927, had declincd 
slightly, and the index then was between 
nine and ten points lower than on the date 
under review. 


Animal Products — Edible— Improvement 
was shown in meat-preserving plants, mainly 
in the western provinces, while other divisions 
reported slight declines. The payrolls of the 
214 co-operating factories aggregated 19,453 
employees, as compared with 19,152 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment on September ‘, 
1927, had decreased and the index number 
then was lower by nearly six points. 


Leather and Products —A slight increase was 
shown in leather factories, in which it was 
smaller than at the beginning of September 
last year, when the level of employment was 
rather higher. Statements were received from 
190 manufacturers having 17,174 persons in 
their employ, as against 17,145 on August 1. 


Lumber and Products—The commencement 
of seasonal inactivity in sawmills caused a 
reduction in employment, and furniture fac- 
tories also released help. The decrease, which 
was reported to a considerable extent in 
Ontario, was much less extensive than that 
noted on September 1, 1927; the index then 
was several points lower. A combined work- 
ing force of 60,236 persons was registered by 
the 741 establishments from which returns 
were received, and which employed 60,737 in 
their last report. 


Musical Instruments—The trend of em- 
ployment was upward in musical instrument 
plants, repeating the movement indicated on 
the corresponding date a year ago, when the 
index was rather lower. Statistics were com- 
piled from 40 plants employing 3,160 workers, 
or 212 more than at the beginning of August. 
The bulk of the gain was in Quebec. 


Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit, confec- 
tionery, chocolate, cocoa, flour and cereal fac- 
tories reported heightened activity, but the 
improvement was on a smaller scale than on 
the same date last year. Data were compiled 
from 319 firms in the vegetable food group, 
whose payrolls rose from 30,686 on August 1, 
to 30,906 at the beginning of September. 
Ontario reported most of the advance. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a reduction, mainly in pulp 
and paper mills and printing shops; although 
the tendency was slightly upward on Septem- 
ber 1 last year, the index then was several 
points lower than on the date under review. 
The forces of the 476 co-operating establish- 
ments included 63,083 persons, as compared 
with 63,821 in the preceding month. A large 
proportion of this decline took place in Que- 
bec and the western provinces. 


Rubber Products—Further pronounced jim- 
provement was idicated in rubber factories, 
388 of which employed 17,413 workers, or 908 
more than in their last report. Practically 
all the advance was made in Ontario and 
Quebec. This gain greatly exceeded that regis- 
tered on September 1, 1927, while the index 
on the date under review was at its maximum 
for this record. 


Textile Products—Continued important 1n- 
creases were noted in textile factories; 524 
plants had 76,404 employees, as against 75,001 
on August 1. Most of the improvement took 
place in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Woollen, knitting and garment fac- 
tories registered the bulk of the gain. Em- 
plovment on the corresponding date last year 
was in rather smaller volume. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Fur- 
ther and larger advances were ,noted in this 
industry on September 1, when 296 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the 131 co-oper- 
ating factories, which employed 14,886 opera- 
tives. A large share of the expansion took 
place in Quebec. The level of employment 
was much higher than at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1927, when a smaller gain was noted. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed improvement, according to 
statistics from 115 employers of 7,210 persons, 
compared with 7,036 on August 1. Ontario 
plants absorbed most of these extra workers. 
The situation was better than on the same 
date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass fac- 
tories released some workers, while the trend 
was favourable in brick and stone works. 
Statements were received from 129 plants, 
having 12,459 employees, as against 12,242) in 
the preceding month. Quebec registered a 
large proportion of the increase. A decided 
reduction had been noted on the correspond- 
ing date last year, and the situation then was 
not so favourable. 


Electric Current—Continued expansion was 
shown in electric current plants, 89 of which 
employed 15,610 persons, compared with 15,285 
in their last report. Ontario and British 
Columbia recorded most of the advance. The 
index stood at the highest point so far reached 
in the record of nine years. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased substantially on September 1, 
when 424 workers were added to the forces of 
the 47 co-operating establishments, which had 
12,444 employees. This gain occurred mainly 
in Ontario; it was rather smaller than that 
noted on the corresponding date in 1927, when 
the index was over 18 points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Agricultural jim- 
plement, railway car, ship-building, steel 
fabrication and some other branches of the 
iron and steel group recorded contractions in 
employment, while the machinery, heating 
appliance, tool, pipe and a few other groups 
showed improvement. The result was a re- 
duction of 1,554 in the forces of the 670 co- 
operating firms, who employed 150,162 per- 
sons. Activity decreased chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario. The trend on September 1, 1927, 
was also unfavourable and the index number 
then was much lower than on the date under 
review. 

Non-Ferrous Metal-Products.—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper products reported heightened 
employment, while there were only small, 


general changes in other branches of this 
group; 1138 manufacturers employed 18,586 
operatives, as against 18,471 on August 1. 
Practically no change had been indicated 
on the same date last year, when employ- 
ment was in much less volume. 


Logging 


The commencement of seasonal operations 
in logging camps caused a large increase in 
employment, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 
The 226 co-operating firms reported 18,570 
workers, compared with 17,094 in the preced- 
ing month. Employment was rather more 
active than on September 1, 1927. 

Mining 

Coal—Data were received from 89 opera- 
tors having 26,236 men on their payrolls as 
compared with 25,951 at the beginning of 
August. The langest gains were in the Prairie 
Provinces. Although reductions had been 
registered on the corresponding date a year 


ago, the index number then was very slightly 
higher. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines continued to advance, according to re- 
turns from 72 firms whose forces rose from 
14,830 persons on August 1 to 15,112 at the 
beginning of September. The Prairie Provy- 
inces recorded most of the increase. A smaller 
advance had been shown on September 1, 1927, 
when the index number was some 27 points 
lower. 


Communications 


Further large gains were noted in this divi- 
sion, chiefly in telephone. Statistics were 
compiled from 187 companies and branches 
employing 27,737 workers as against 26,893 in 
their last report. Employment continued in 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in 1927, or in any other year of the 
record. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
Considerable expansion was shown in local 
transportation on tthe date under review, when 
324 employees were added to the forces of 
the 120 firms furnishing data, who had 22,886 
in their employ. A large proportion of this 
advance was in the Prairie Provinces. The 
index number was over eight points higher 
than at the beginning of September, 1927, 
when an important gain was also indicated. 

Steam Railways—There was a decrease in 
the number employed in steam railway opera- 
tion on September 1, according to the 106 
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companies and branches from which returns 
were received and which reported 87,613 em- 
ployees, compared with 88,352 on August 1. 
Employment was at a higher level than on 
the same date last year, although improve- 
ment was then noted. Practically all the 
contraction took place in Quebec, the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere 
additions to staffs were registered. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an- 
other marked increase in employment in water 
transportation, in which activity was rather 
greater than on the corresponding date in 
1927. Statements were received from 66 em- 
ployers of 15,243 workers, as against 14,226 
in the preceding month. Most of the ad- 
vance was reported in Quebec. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Further important expansion was 
shown in building construction, ‘the gains 
being the largest on September 1 in the last 
nine years, while the index number, standing 
at 244.2, was at its maximum since this series 
was instituted in 1920. Data were received 
from 552 contractors, whose payrolls rose from 
49,030 on August 1 to 51,359 persons on the 
date under review. The trend was favour- 
able in all provinces except British Columbia. 


Highway—There was a decrease in this 
group, 1,269 men being released from the 
forces of the 184 co-operating employers, who 
had 37,289 workers. Improvement in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces was offset 
by a decline in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia. 


Railway—A large, seasonal contraction in 
employment was indicated by the 57 firms 


furnishing data in this division, who em- 
ployed 57,312 persons, as against 66,485 in the 
preceding month. Practically all the shrink- 
age was in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Although much less pronounced losses had 
been noted on the corresponding date of 1927, 
the index number was some 19 points lower. 


Services 


Minor gains were registered in the service 
group, which has shown unusual activity this 
year. Employment on ithe date under review 
was at the maximum so far reached in this 
record. The 177 establishments furnishing re- 
turns reported 19,806 assistants, as against 
19,730 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was a slight falling-off in employ- 
ment in retail trade, while wholesale estab- 
lishments showed no general change; employ- 
ment continued at a higher level than in the 
autumn of any other year of the record, which 
was instituted in 1920. Returns were re- 
ceived from 644 retail and wholesale houses 
employing 75,342 persons, compared with 
75,079 at the beginning of August. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the daite under review. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1928 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from our tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the perecentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The unemployment level among local trade 
unions at the close of August varied but 
sightly from that of the preceding month 
according to the reports tabulated from a 
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total of 1,604 labour organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 181,022 persons. Of 
these, 4,274 were without employment on 
the last day of August, a percentage of 2.4 
as compared with 2.5 per cent of unemployed 
members on July 31, and with 3.7 per cent 
at the end of August, 1927. It is am interest- 
ing feature that the August trade union situa- 
tion this year is the best for that month 
which has been recorded since 1923. Quebec 
unions reported a decline in employment 
over July of 1.4 per cent, which was followed 
by nominal recessions in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan. The improvement registered 
in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, however, 
was more than sufficient to offset these con- 
tractions. The situation for New Brunswick 
and British Columbia unions remained un- 
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changed from that of July. In all provinces 
except Nova Scotia the employment trend 
was more favourable during August than in 
the same month a year ago, though the 
changes were not of particular importance in 
any one province. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of trade union unemployment in the largest 
city, in each province with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island. During August 
Regina and Edmonton unions reported the 
best situations of any of the cities used in the 
comparison, the unemployment percentage in 
each of these cities being less than 1 per cent, 
as was the case in July. Montreal, with 3.8 
per cent of inactivity, and St. John with 2.6 
per cent indicated nominal increases in the 
volume of unemployment over July, while 


than at the close of the same month last 
year, showing that a greater volume of em- 
ployment was afforded union members than 
in August, 1927. ; 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 447 reports were received during August, 
indicating a membership of 50,826 persons, 
3.5 per cent of whom were without work on 
August 31, contrasted with 3.8 per cent of 
unemployed members in July. The most 
noticeable improvement during August was 
reported by papermakers, though iron and 
steel workers, cigarmakers, hat and cap, fur 
and glass workers, and metal polishers also 
contributed minor gains in employment. On 
the contrary, garment and textile workers, 
printing tradesmen, bakers, and _ leather 
workers were not so fully engaged as in July. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLUYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Toronto, Halifax and Winnipeg showed slight 
improvement. From Vancouver the percent- 
age of idleness reported was the same as in 
July, namely 4.5. When comparison is made 
with the returns for August, 1927, all cities 
with the exception of St. John and Regina 
reported a higher level of employment during 
the month reviewed, the largest percentage 
gains being recorded by Montreal and Van- 
couver unions. The contractions in available 
work reported from St. John and -Regina, 
however, were very slight. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1922, to date. The 
curve which has steadily pursued a downward 
course from the close of February this year 
showed a slight continuation in this favour- 
able direction during August. At the end of 
August the curve rested also at a lower level 
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In comparing with the returns for August, 
1927, when the unemployment percentage in 
the manufacturing industries as a whole, stood 
at 5.9, practically. all tradesmen except bakers 
and textile workers shared in the group ad- 
vancement shown during August this year. 
The 40 unions of coal miners from which 
reports were tabulated at the end of August, 
combining a membership of 17,136 persons, 
showed a 3.4 per cent increase in employ- 
ment over July, due largely to heightened 
activity in the Alberta mines, though Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia unions also re- 
ported nominal improvement. The situation 
was also slightly better than in August last 
year, Alberta and Nova Scotia miners as in 
the previous comparison showing an upward 
employment trend, while from British Colum- 
bia a nominal unemployment percentage was 
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reported, compared with no idleness in August 
a& year ago. 

The building trades, with 191 unions re- 
porting 23,841 members at the close of August, 
registered 3.5 per cent of unemployment as 
compared with 3.3 per cent in July, and 
with 8.5 per cent in August last year. Re- 
ductions in activity reported by carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, hod carriers and 
building labourers, and bridge and structural 
iron workers were for the most part, offset 
by gains in employment for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, granite and stone- 
cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. Apart from hod 
carriers and building labourers a higher level 
of employment was maintained by all trades- 
men during August than in the same month 
in 1927, while among the first named the 
reductions reported were not extensive. 


Among transportation workers at the close 
of August 1.7 per cent of ddleness was re- 
corded in contrast with 1.1 per cent in July, 
and 1.9 per cent in August a year ago. The 
percentage for August was based on reports 
received from 684 unions with a combined 
membership of 63,130 persons. In the navi- 
gation division unemployment was in con- 
siderably greater volume than in July, while 
in the steam railway division, the membership 
of which is over 79 per cent of the total group 
membership reporting, and among teamsters 
and chauffeurs a nominal unemployment in- 
crease was noted. The situation for street 
and electric railway employees remained the 
same in both months. In fomparison with 
the returns for August, 1927, navigation work- 
ers again reported marked declines in activity 
during the month under review, while among 
steam railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs conditions were slightly improved. 
Among street and electric railway employees 
there was practically no change in the situ- 
ation. 


Longshore men whose reports are tabulated 
separately each month indicated 17.2 per cent 
of unemployed members at the close of 
August, compared with 16.7 per cent of idle- 
ness in July, and with 14.0 per cent in 
August, 1927. Reports were received for 
August this year from 12 unions of longshore 
workers with a membership of 7.059 persons. 

Conditions among retail shop clerks, as 
shown by reports tabulated at the end of 
August from 5 unions with 734 members, were 
slightly better than in July, though a nominal 
adverse change was indicated in comparison 
with August of last year. 

From 64 unions of civic employees with 
6,454 members at the close of August the per- 
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centage of unemployment reported was very 
small, as in both the previous month and 
August last year. 


The miscellaneous group of trades as a 
whole, as indicated by the returns tabulated 
from 113 unions with 5,657 members, reported 
3.3 per cent of unemployment at the end of 
August, as compared with 4.4 per cent in 
July, hotel and restaurant employees, theatre 
and stage employees, and stationary engineers 
and firemen all contributing a share to the 
August employment increase. Barbers, how- 
ever, were not quite so fully engaged as in 
July. In comparison with August of last 
year when 4.9 per cent of inactivity was 
registered, the most substantial improvement 
was shown by hotel and restaurant employees, 
followed by lesser gains for theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men. Barbers, as in the previous comparison, 
were not so busy as in August a year ago. 

The unemployment percentage reported Ly 
the 3 unions of fishermen from which reports 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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way,  1926...... 4-1} 2-6/10-0| 2-8} 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0] 4-9 
June, 1926...... 3+8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] -8] 4-9] 2-6] 4-4 
July, O26) eo 2:6] 2-0} 2-1) 1-6] 1-6] -6] 5-3] 4-0] 2-3 
Aug ye 19265... 2: 1-9) 2-5] 3-2) 1-5} 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2-5 
Septes 91926 04.2 »»: 1-1) 1-6] 7-1] 1-8] -5] 1-1] 2-0] 5-4] 3-2 
OCh 9102625 ice: 1-2) 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -4] 1-4] -8} 5-8] 2-6 
NOV 1926.) s2's 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2] -9] 6-7|10-0] 4-7 
Deese1926... 05. 3:2) 2-2) 7-6) 5-6) 4-3] 2-1) 6-7] 7-5) 5-9 
EDIT US suing LV fee aedatae 3:0} 3:4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
HG Desa LO od tre srsics 3-8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4] 6-5 
Mari,s 192770... 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April, 1927...... 5:5} 2-7) 9-3) 4-0] 6-2] 5-1) 7-2} 3-6] 6-0 

Vi LORI oats. 5-8) 1-9] 8-8) 3-1] 3-7] 1-7) 6-5) 3-9] 5-2 

June, +1927. 24.5. 1-8} 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6} 2-7] 3-2 
VU yeep 927i os 1-2) 2-3] 5-2) 2-7] 2-3) 1-5) 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
AU gre AG2T. 8 os « 1-5] 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3) -9| 3-5] 4-7| 3-7 
Septee 1927. 2505. 1-4) 1-1) 4-8] 2-2) 2-4] 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-4 
Oct 1927s 2... 1-1} -9} 5-6] 3-2] 4-2) 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
INOW 1927s ee 2-5] 1-7] 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 
Deere 19270s.5.\ 4-3] 1-5] 9-3] 5-1] 5-4] 5-6} 3-7/10-5] 6-6 
Vane 1028. 5% ox 5-5] 1-5} 7-9) 7-0} 6-3] 5-0] 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Feb., 1928...... 9-0] 1-7] 9-1] 5-6} 7-3] 6-0) 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Marsal 928.414 10:9] 2-3] 7-0] 5-8] 7-5) 7-5] 5-5] 5-0] 6-5 
PADriluue 1028. 5... 7°4| 1-8] 6:2] 4-1] 5-2) 4-2] 6-81 3-3] §-2 
Mayen 1928.2... 5-6] 1-5) 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0) 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June 1G28 3. -5} -8) 5-6) 2-4) 2-1) 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
July L008. Nee. 1:5] +7} 2-6) 2-6} 1-8) +6] 4-5] 2-8] 25 
Augis 1928.5..2.0. 1-6] -7| 4-0] 1-9] 1-4) +8] 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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were tabulated at the end of August with 
1,415 members, was less than 1 per cent, in 
contrast with no inactivity in July, and an 
unemployment percentage of 1.5 in August 
last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 3 unions 
reporting 797 members, indicated 12.5 per 
cent of their members unemployed at the 
end of August, compared with 1.0 per cent 


in July, and with a fully engaged situation 
in August last year. 

Table I is a summary of the returns by 
provinces for August in each year from 1919 
to 1925 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date, and Table II shows 
the percentages of unemployment registered 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months. 


Employment Office Reports for August, 1928 


During the month of August, 1928, the re- 
ports from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed an increase of 88 per 
cent in the average daily placements over 
that of the preceding period, while a gain of 
nearly 36 per cent was also registered when a 
comparison was made with the average daily 


maintenance, manufacturing and services, par- 
ticularly in the farm household section of. this 
group where many additional workers were re- 
quired in the Prairie provinces. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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placements effected during the corresponding 
month a year ago. All industrial divisions 
except logging, showed a gain under both 
comparisons. In this group a decline was re- 
corded when a comparison was made with 
August 1927. The most noteworthy gain in 
both instances occurred in farming due to the 
heavy demand for harvesters in the West 
where the call for workers was made some- 
what earlier this year than last. Substantial 
increases were also shown in construction and 


I928 


of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the curve both of vacancies and of placements 
showed an upward trend throughout the 
month, though at the close of the period under 
review, the ratio of vacancies to applications 
was somewhat lower than that shown at the 
close of August 1927, the ratio of placements 
to applications was over 4 points higher. The 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1928. 


Vacancies Applicants Regular 











ees hee, Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Unfilled | tered | Referred |\——_-————_|_ placed same 
atend of] during to at end of} period 

period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1927 
Nova Scotia.’ occ. os he eee 135 646 646 230 375 507 221 
(bPali fais. Se airy a nen ate kre ae 56 301 273 42 231 294 46 
New GlasgOwit.. ses 2 ee 56 128 154 87 28 128 Ly 
SYCUe yA Beem enctes sae eae 23 217 219 101 116 85 58 
New Brumswick..................... 33 900 820 366 451 489 372 
Chatham, ose sencee en eee 9g 76 73 49 24 91 57 
MONG TON ye Saris coe mieten eyo ee 20 346 337 140 197 51 93 
be JOMR ord So keen casein cee 478 410 177 230 347 222 
Quebec ects Coan ae 586 4,990 3,690 3,048 52 823 2,688 
MUL LOY: SORBET SA eee Ft eee 235 645 537 537 0 55 496 
Montreal) 2. panes bin it tose St cele 224 2,825 1,996 1,891 25 466 1, 236 
QUCbDCO. Al. wie ee oe cen Oe eee 55 827 668 573 Darl 110 506 
Sherbrooke:... .:.,Aee ee an one 21 396 189 140 0 137 Ld, 
ADRES RAVI Nasa cadide Sockie salsa be. 51 297 300 207 0 55 273 
CONGATIOI eee ee ec eee 35522 19,849 17,367 11,589 5,199 3,847 9, 246 
iBellevilles:. Ee SELL te. ae 0 232 236 180 56 54 207 
FArant lor Geka wine his veekie |, Re eee 72 611 476 195 278 180 121 
WhAthanl. ean eee ee ee ereee 43 574 567 433 134 34 263 
Gobaltun coon tick ee oe 115 269 222 218 1 53 204 
FortiWalliam he. pe pais te oreo 26 1,056 1,032 896 136 48 337 
Guelph ete Re AR 0s aR 98 247 215 103 63 105 111 
EV OnAUCON ee deccise ee eee 62 1,540 1,102 516 586 735 311 
Cings Con eee eeeene: Cee acne ieee. 58 365 364 218 146 61 176 
Katehenerancsdnccn whist setae oho cc 51 361 281 168 75 134 144 
MONON sew seen Cee eee Eee: 105 505 496 855 109 134 826 
Niavard Jieilig’: ter os sale ees 45 300 227 151 70 113 155 
ENOnth (Bayes meant eee ee 82 443 444 402 42 2 917 
OSA Wada. Sarees ee eel an eee UR EER 0 854 834. 495 339 11 322 
CLAWS So oe hae 248 997 945 607 232 394 648 
Rem brokey: jo-dasects et eee 76 209 203 167 36 ix 224 
Peterborough: oonae. bouleN eee 23 227 228 167 32 48 202 
EORt ATT oUr near e tant eee 0 1,305 1,305 L137 168 0 839 
St Catharines Mos sa. aan #.pimat oer 36 581 487 268 219 133 146 
Pb. DROMAS hi eye tek dncdats COREE 25 276 276 Wal 105 19 62 
SATMIAL. adicto toe me atte 8 254 271 156 115 Site 152 
Sault Stew Maries) sein eee ee 444 621 455 342 84 69 212 
UCD Ur y eer re ie eel ites Oe 1,049 547 536 519 il; 4 663 
SLL ININS 74) ae ee a ee ee 99 317 284 277 (ih 24 309 
UL ORONO LS sade tees Hemet 725 6,137 4,887 2,756 1,847 1,397 1,763 
Windsor. ae sun cee eee OR ee eee 32 1,021 994 692 302 oo 432 
Pianttoba. cic). eee at 284 11,066 10,688 8,207 25047 857 5,045 
Brandon 5 dn 2she fee eee 46 1,477 1, 466 1,398 6 5 8 
Dauphin, vent tee ee eee 80 352 354 332 22 0 273 
Portage 1a Praivierc.. 1st. ee aes 8 926 926 926 0 0 221 
Wann per: ee ae CLE Cae tee ; 150 8,311 7,942 5,551 2,207 852 3,763 
Saskatchewan................ ee ee 976 12,084 11,847 10,358 1,437 436 12,179 
ROSTCVAN (tees eee cere oe nen et 57 399 388 380 8 19 356 
Meliorts: 39s reese 2 ee 0 317 317 317 0 0 102 
MDOS OU RW 2. tyson hes ane 399 3,996 3,949 3,724 173 182 4,088 
iNorthiBattleford ss nse eee ee 33 355 SDD 249 106 0 253 
Prince Albert .aescnien cease eee 171 291 286 243 43 5 249 
FROG Ina Ae Ge area eet ta ee eee 168 2,611 2,583 2,002 581 113 2,723 
Saskatoon tees thos eek gerne 17 1,798 1,742 1,369 373 78 2,475 
Saratt UPtent,. in as wrasteoens aan 86 1,033 1,036 970 66 0 1,095 
Wey. DUED, 5a \cats sue aot eae a oe mee 22 667 666 629 ou 1 512 
AOL CON o... i, Gopi Cae nya oreas 23 567 525 475 50 38 326 
Alherta. Pike eset: wiles ae ee 202 16,792 16,185 14,858 1,297 660 7,949 
Galerary. techs. tae ee ee ee 72 5,950 5,620 5,148 472 235 2,486 
Drumbellertic.. me ee eee 17 1,190 1,055 958 97 122 483 
Edinonton’ = oye ee ee 133 6,427 6,408 5,919 459 7 3,562 
iethbridsevy. 5-9 eee 20 1,946 1,823 1,622 201 132 698 
Medicine Hat 10 1,279 1,279 15211 68 711 
British Columbia 497 15,003 14,298 11,953 2,167 1,001 75204 
Cranbrook ys. ceeth eee ates eee 26 296 287 284 197 
Fe mil Cops evs corn eee ee 26 514 477 454 2 13 344 
Kelowna SE cB Niele fodiens 82 253 236 193 36 5 iy 
PIANO cos viaitiet cee ioe 0 100 90 36 54 49 26 
Nelson...... Foleo srs hike to WUATs a Sh SRP 68 612 626 623 0 13 380 
New-Westminster.« 0 </csamoh 2). cece 12 1,137 123 1,064 59 66 706 
PONVICUON, | 7s on slay oc ean thn 30 276 261 222 35 14 142 
Prince Georcies, i ake eee v 649 649 649 0 0 409 
Prince: tupert..0%.. soe wee 31 568 573 518 55 12 353 
ROVOINTOKO,. 6 eden te ee 11 8 7 66 37 
Wancortveri!\.aid.. Avie. Saeee 198 8,873 8,319 6, 767 1,418 621 3,617 
CENON wy hres oacien Wak oe at ee 3 388 390 329 6 15 179 

MV TCUOTIAN «3, '.'s's cals eee te ee 3 1,254 1,200 748 444 177 677 
AD OM ces 255. LA 6,285 81,280 75,541 60,909 13,325 8,620 44,895 
LE: Ne Eire oor SOS Se A Nps 3,705 67, 660 63,481 54,861 8, 261 6,025 39, 781 
NVOIDON, ou oct oor ee 2,580 13, 620 12,060 6,048 5,064 2,595 5,114 
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ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
90-8 during the first half and 93-9 during the 
second half of August 1928, in contrast with 
the ratios of 83:9 and 95:4 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1927. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 87:6 and 93-5, as 
compared with 77:5 and 89-0 respectively, 
during the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employees to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August 1928 
was 2,828 as compared with 1,588 during the 
preceding month and with 2,180 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
3,011 in comparison with 1,789 in July 1928, 
and with 2,386 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August 1928, was $2,750, of which 2,256 were 
in regular employment and 494 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,463 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in August a year ago 
averaged 2,028 daily, consisting of 1,664 place- 
ments in regular and 364 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of August, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 75,541 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 74,234 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 60,909, of which 54,861 
were for men and 6,048 for women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 13,325. 
The number of vacancies reported by employ- 
ers was 63,182 for men and 13,160 for women, 
a total of 76,3842, while applications for work 
numbered 81,280 of which 67,660 were from 
mien and 13,620 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :~- 








Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
TO 20 iyo roteeteeets & Adeciens 366,547 79,265 445,812 
POD anes dos capent 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
1922508 Se art 297 , 827 95, 695 393, 522 
Oo Seen ney: cal eee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924) Means ere ee ene ane 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOZS  RRREC:, ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TODD pec eran 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
1 IV eighth tia) eR aS caer 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (8 months)....... 198,781 86,933 285,714 





NOVA SCOTIA 
During the month of August 1928, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 3 per cent less than in the 


preceding month, but nearly 6 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a reduction of nearly 9 per 
cent in placements when compared with July 
and of over one per cent in comparison with 
August, 1927. When comparing placements 
by industrial groups with the month under 
review with the corresponding month last year 
minor changes only were recorded. Logging 
and farming showed the largest declines and 
trade the only gain of importance. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 76; logging, 29; farming, 29; trans- 
portation, 27; construction and maintenance, 
57; trade, 73 and services, 296, of which 221 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 165 of men and 
65 of women. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

There was an increase of nearly 17 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
August when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 7 per cent in comparison 
with August of last year. Placements were 
over 12 per cent higher than in July and 
nearly 10 per cent in excess of August, 1927. 
The gain under the latter comparison was 
nearly all attributable to increased placements 
in the service group, although mining and 
transportation also showed increases. Logging 
showed the largest decline... The changes in 
other groups were small. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 48; 
farming, 41; transportation, 50; construction 
and maintenance, 144; trade, 33 and services, 
478, of which 369 were of household workers. 
During the month 251 men and 115 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 

The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Quebec during 
August increased 47 per cent over the preced- 
ing month and nearly 16 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also showed a gain under both comparisons 
being 46 per cent higher than in July and 
nearly 25 per cent more than in August 1927. 
All industrial groups except logging and min- 
ing showed gains in placements over August 
of last year, those in construction and main- 
tenance being the most pronounced. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 321; logging, 844; farming, 133; 
transportation, 85; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,212; trade, 76 amd services, 709, of 
which 415 were of household workers. During 
the month under review 2,714 men and 634 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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ONTARIO 


During August orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Ontario called for nearly 13 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 25 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 10 per cent in placements 
over July and of over 30 per cent when com- 
pared with August, 1927. All industrial divis- 
ions except logging showed gains in place- 
ments over August of last year, the largest 
increases being in manufacturing, construction 
and maintenance, farming and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 2,758; logging, 875; farming, 2,346; 
mining, 137; transportation, 909; construction 
and maintenance, 4,362; trade, 612 and ser- 
vices. 4,688, of which 2,517 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 9,986 of men, and 1,603 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during August called for 147 per cent 
more workers than those received in the pre- 
ceding month and 87 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of 137 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with July and of 52 
per cent when compared with August, 1927. 
Construction and maintenance and logging 
were the only groups in which less placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in August, 1927. Farm placements which 
represented nearly 65 per cent of the total 
placements within the Province showed the 
most substantial gain. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 230; 
logging, 64; farming, 6,822; transportation, 
110; construction and maintenance, 670; trade, 
373 and services, 2,260, of which 1,747 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
secured for 7,489 men and 768 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Saskatchewan 
during August were 262 per cent better than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 8 per cent 
less favourable than in the corresponding 
month of last year. -Placements showed an 
increase of 189 per cent over July, but de- 
clined over 11 per cent when compared with 
August 1927. All groups showed increases in 
placements over August of last year except 
farming and logging. The most noteworthy 
gain was in services. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 243; 


/ 


farming, 8.126; communication, 51; trans- 
portation, 111; construction and maintenance, 
1,185; trade, 405; and services, 1,658, of which 
1,096 were of household workers. During the 
month 9,287 men and 1,071 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 3807 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during August 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of 92: per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
showed an increase of 264 per cent over July 
and of 80 per cent when compared with 
August 1927. All industrial groups partici- 
pated in the gains in placements over August 
of last year, those in farming represented 
about 80 per cent of the total increase. Con- 
struction and maintenance also showed a sub- 
stantial gain. Industrial division in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 590; logging, 
101; farming, 11,859; mining, 184; transporta- 
tion, 158; construction and maintenance, 1,798; 


‘trade, 283; and services, 1,127, of which 707 


were of household workers. There were 
14,296 men and 562 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


BriITIsH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
order received at employment offices in British 
Columbia during August were more favour- 
able than in the preceding month, there being 
an increase in demand for workers of 15 per 
cent. When comparison is made with the 
corresponding month of last year a nominal 
decline only is recorded. Placements showed 
an increase of 209 per cent over July and of 
66 per cent over August 1927. Logging place- 
ments were slightly lower during the month 
under review than in August 1927, but all 
other groups showed gains, those in farming, 
services, manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance being the most noteworthy. 
Nearly all the farm placements which con- 
stituted over 60 per cent of the total place- 
ments made by British Columbia offices were 
transfers out to Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 1028; logging, 494; farming, 
§,882;; mining, 175; transportation, 376; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,222; trade, 326; 
and services, 1,599, of which 1,127 were of 
household workers Placements in regular 
employment numbered 10,723 of men and 
1,230 of women 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1928, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
60,909 placements in regular employment, 
49,367 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
ocality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 8,493 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 4,237 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 4,256 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
pioyment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate effected by 
cffices in Quebec during August were 462 in 
number, 251 of which were provincial and 211 
interprovincial. Within the province 228 
transfers were of bushmen, 129 of whom travel- 
led from Quebec and 99 from Montreal to 
points within their respective zones. In addi- 
tion, Montreal despatched 23 sawmill labour- 
ers also to employment within the territory 
covered by the Montreal office. The entire 
movement outside the province was of bush- 
men, 186 of whom were conveyed from Mon- 
treal to Sault Ste. Marie, while from Hull 21 
received reduced rate certificates to Cobalt 
and 4 to North Bay. 

Ontario offices transferred 1,075 persons at 
the special rate, 524 to stations within the 
province, and 551 to outside centres. Of the 
workers travelling to other provinces 538 were 
harvesters, 373 of whom bound for points in 
Manitoba, 163 for Saskatchewan and 2 for 
Alberta. A large majority of these secured 
the reduced rate certificates at Fort William 
and Port Arthur. The Hull zone received 2 
muckers and 3 drift miners from Timmins and 
2 carpenters from Cobalt. To. the Winnipeg 
zone Sudbury sent 2 miners and Pembroke 1 
carpenter foreman. In addition 3 cooks were 
despatched to Calgary, 2 from Fort William 
and 1 from St. Catharines. Within the prov- 
ince North Bay transferred 1 construction 
labourer, 25 track men, 1 millwright, 4 car- 
penters, 2 painters and 1 waitress to Timmins; 
15 muckers, 2 teamsters, 1 cook, 1 setter, 1 
edgerman, 1 trimmer and 1 painter to Sault 
Ste. Marie; 3 paving construction workers to 
Toronto; and 6 carpenters and 1 cook to Co- 
balt. The Toronto office issued certificates to 
26 power construction labourers going to 
Ottawa, one plumber to Sarnia and one black- 
smith to North Bay, while from Sudbury 13 
carpenters were sent to Timmins, 2 miners to 
Fort William, 3 carpenters to Sault Ste. Marie 


and 10 building construction labourers, 38 
railroad construction labourers and 1 camp 
clerk to points within the Sudbury zone. Tim- 
mins received in addition 1 papermaker from 
St. Catharines and 2 carpenters from Cobalt ; 
Sault Ste. Marie 1 carpenter from Hamilton; 
Brantford 1 farm hand from Ottawa and Port 
Arthur 1 hoist man and 4 muckers from Tim- 
mins. from Port Arthur 51 construction 
labourers, 2 carpenters, 1 cook, 15 mill hands, 
1 cookee, 9 sawmill labourers, 3 teamsters and 
1 farm hand proceeded to points within its 
own Zone, and from Fort William 10 railroad 
construction labourers went to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 1 cook within its own zone. The 
balance of the movement provincially was of 
bushmen, 259 of whom travelled to employ- 
ment in the vicinity of Sudbury, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Port Arthur and Fort William, receiv- 
ing their certificates for the most part at these 
points. 

Of the 3,907 reduced rate certificates which 
were issued by Manitoba offices in August, 
1,403 were granted to persons travelling to 
employment within the province and 2.504 to 
points in other provinces. Apart from the 
transfer of 2 farm hands from Dauphin to 
Brandon, the provincial movement had its 
origin in Winnipeg and was featured by the 
exodus of 1,228 harvest hands including a few 
domestic workers to farming districts through- 
out the province. Included in this move- 
ment also were 100 railroad construction la- 
bourers, 9 teamsters, 1 grader man, 3 porters, 
2 truck drivers, 1 bridgeman. 50 railroad con- 
struction labourers, 1 mine sampler and 1 
cook going to points within the Winnipeg 
zone; 2 hotel cooks and 1 hospital cook to 
Brandon; and 2 female hotel workers to Dau- 
phin. Of those transferred outside the prov- 
ince the Saskatchewan harvest fields received 
1,984 workers and Alberta 397. All of these 
received their certificates for reduced trans- 
portation at Winnipeg. From Winnipeg in 
addition, 67 bushmen, 6 carpenters, 1 cook, 4 
female ‘hotel workers, 12 sawmill labourers, 2 
construction cooks, 1 waitress, 1 general and 
1 construction labourer were carried at the 
reduced rate to Port Arthur; 1 hair dresser 
to Fort Wiliam; 2 labourers, 4 carpenters, 9 
plasterers, 1 railroad construction labourer to 
Saskatoon; 3 construction labourers and 1 
bricklayer to Regina; 2 teamsters to York- 
ton; 1 bricklayer to Moose Jaw; 2 railroad 
construction labourers to Prince Albert; and 
1 hotel general to Swift Current. The one 
remaining interprovincial transfer was of a 
waitress going from Dauphin to Prince Albert. 

From Saskatchewan offices 774 persons 
travelled at the reduced rate during August, 
728 to provincial points and 46 to points out- 
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side the province. Provincially the transfers 
included 713 harvest hands, 320 of whom 
were despatched from Moose Jaw, 175 from 
Regina, 109 from Saskatoon, 107 from North 
Portal and 2 from Prince Albert to various 
rural centres. Saskatoon in’ addition trans- 
ferred 8 railroad construction labourers and 1 
blacksmith to North Bay; 2 sawmill labourers 
and 1 railroad construction labourer to Prince 
Albert; 1 orderly to Regina and 1 railroad 
construction labourer within the Saskatoon 
zone, while from Regina 1 motor mechanic 
went to Swift Current. Of those going to 
other provinces 45 were harvest hands, 39 of 
whom were destined to the Alberta harvest 
fields, and 6 to Manitoba centres. The ma- 
jority of these received their certificates for 
reduced transportation at Moose Jaw, from 
which city also 1 office clerk was carried at 
the special rate to Vancouver. 

Reduced rate certificates granted by Alberta 
offices during August totalled 1,182, and of 
these 1,031 were provincial and 151 interpro- 
vincial. Of the certificates to points within 
the province 777 were issued to harvesters 
going to rural districts, 159 of whom travelled 
from Calgary and 618 from Edmonton. Ed- 
monton in addition transferred 11 bushmen 
at the reduced rate to Lethbridge; 2 railroad 
construction labourers to Drumheller; and 78 
mill hands, 69 road construction labourers, 1 
maid, 1 dishwasher, 4 cookees, 1 blacksmith’s 
helper, 4 female hotel workers, 4 cooks, 2 
handymen, 3 sawmill labourers, 9 carpenters, 
1 plasterer, 17 coal mine labourers. 5 bush- 
men, 3 labourers, 2 rock miners, 9 elevator 
eribbers, 5 engineers, 1 porter, 1 rock 
driller, 1 painter and 1. driller’s helper 
to employment within the Edmonton zone. 
From Calgary also certificates were issued 


to 10 railroad construction labourers, 1 
cook and 1 teamster going to Drum- 
heller; 3 bushmen and 1 labourer to 


Lethbridge and 1 engineer to Medicine Hat; 
while from Lethbridge 2 coal miners pro- 
ceeded to Edmonton. The bulk of the move- 
ment outside the province was of harvest la- 
bour for Saskatchewan agricultural districts 
and comprised the transfer of 131 harvesters 
from Edmonton and 11 from Calgary. The 
Calgary office was responsible for the balance 
of the interprovincial movement sending 8 
railroad construction labourers to Swift Cur- 
rent and 1 cook to Pembroke. 

The volume of business transacted by 
offices in British Columbia during August 
involved an issue of 1,093 special transporta- 
tion rate certificates, 793 of which were to 
points outside the province and 300 to provin- 
cial centres. Of the latter the Vancouver 
office was instrumental in granting certificates 


to 37 vegetable cannery workers, 11 colliery 
workers, 8 road construction labourers, 3 mine 
workers, 2 lumber pilers, 1 baker, 2 construc- 
tion labourers, 1 construction cook, 1 black- 
smith, 1 smelter mill operator, 2 smelter mill 
operator’s helpers, 2 bushmen, 3 farm hands 
and 2 farm household workers going to Pentic- 
ton; to 32 highway construction labourers, 
24 bushmen, 17 vegetable cannery workers, 
8 plasterers, 1 plasterer’s helper, 1 planer man, 
1 hospital orderly, 8 building construction 
labourers, 2 construction cooks, 1 construction 
flunky and 1 cement finisher travelling to Kam- 
loops and to 13 tunnel construction labourers, 
1 axe man, 3 engineers, 4 cooks, 2 flunkies, 1 
storekeeper, 1 hotel maid, 2 blacksmiths and 
1 miner travelling to employment within the 
Vancouver zone. From Vancouver in addition 
36 vegetable cannery workers and 9 apple 
pickers were transferred to Kelowna; 15 build- 
ing carpenters, 2 cement finishers, 1 mining 
engineer, 1 clerk, 1 electrician’s helper and 1 
building labourer to Nelson; 5 carpenters, 2 
apple pickers and 1 power company flunky 
to Vernon; 4 millwrights and 1 steel sharpener 
to Cranbrook; and 2 mine labourers and 1 
cook to Revelstoke. The Prince Rupert office ° 
issued certificates to 5 loggers, 2 bush treams- 
ters, 1 cook, 1 building construction labourer, 
1 millwright, 3 axe men, 3 sawyers and 1 
rock man, the Prince George office to 1 bridge- 
man and Kamloops to 2 bushmen for points 
within their respective zones. From Nelson 
1 watchman was carried at the reduced rate 
to Penticton and 2 sawyers within the Nelson 
zone. Of the workers going to other prov- 
inces 789 were harvest hands, 689 of whom 
were for Alberta harvesting operations and 
100 for employment in Saskatchewan. Of 
these 537 travelled from Nelson, 128 from 
Kingsgate, 88 from Cranbrook and 41 from 
Revelstoke. In addition Vancouver despatched 
1 housekeeper and 1 tire worker to Toronto 
and 1 theatre assistant to Brandon while from 
Prince George 1 farm worker went to em- 
ployment in the Saskatoon zone. 

Of the 8,493 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during August, 2,761 were 
transported by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 5,691 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
26 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 
15 by the Timiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway. 

In addition to the transportation facilities 
afforded workers through the 2.7 cents per 
mile rate referred to in the above the rail- 
way companies during August, as in the 
previous years, granted special harvest ex- 
cursion rates to the Prairie Provinces. The 
fares to Winnipeg for harvest hands are $15 
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from centres in Ontario and Quebec and $20 
from tthe Maritime Provinces, the return 
journey in each case costing an additional $5. 
Holders of these excursion tickets are en- 
titled to transportation beyond Winnipeg at 
a one-half cent per mile rate. All such re- 
duced transportation is secured by direct 
application to the agents of the railway 
companies, although employment office offi- 
cials meet all excursion trains at Winnipeg 
to advise the workers of available employ- 
ment. The movement of harvest hands to 
the Prairie Provinces from British Columbia 
is recruited entirely by the Employment 
Service and a special rate is granted by the 
railway companies to all ‘applicants upon 
presentation of a certificate furnished by the 
Employment Service. Such certificates entitle 
the holder to a rate of $11 from Victoria 


and $10 from Vancouver or other British 
Columbia offices (with the exception of Cran- 
brook, Revelstoke and Nelson where the 20 
cents per mile rate was in effect) to Calgary 
or Edmonton, beyond which points the fare 
is one-half cent per mile. From August 8 
to 31, the period in which this special harvest 
rate was in force this year, 9,032 persons 
travelled from British Columbia to employ- 
ment in Alberta and Saskatchewan, the former 
province receiving 3,986 of these harvest hands 
and the latter 5,046. Among these were a 
number of female workers for domestic em- 
ployment during the harvest season. Of the 
workers taking advantage of this special har- 
vest rate 3,129 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways and 5,903 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada during August, 1928 


There was a decline in the value of 
the building permits issued during August, 
1928, as compared with the exceptionally large 
totals reported in both July, 1928, and August, 
1927, but the aggregate for the elapsed months 
of this year continued considerably higher 
than in any other year of the record. The 63 
co-operating centres authorized building esti- 
mated to cost $17,383,279; this was 32.9 per 
cent lower than in the preceding month and 
41.0 per cent lower than in the same month 
last year. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued over 1,600 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 and nearly 2,800 permits for 
other buildings valued at about $7,650,000. 
During July, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 1,700 dwellings and 2,800 
other buildings estimated at about $7,000,000 
and $18,000,000, respectively. 

Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported gains as compared with 


July, 1928, that of $667,070, or 16.8 per cent, 


in Quebec being most noteworthy. Of the 
reductions elsewhere registered, that in On- 
tario of $8,425,418, or 55.0 per cent, was 
greatest. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta report- 
ed higher aggregates of building permits issued 
‘than in August last year, Nova Scotia show- 
ing the greatest proportionate increase and 
Ontario the largest actual advance. Quebec 
registered a pronounced decrease from the un- 
usually high total of August, 1927. 

Of the larger cities, Winnipeg showed im- 
provement as compared with both July, 1928, 


and August, 1927; in (Montreal and Vancou- 
ver, there were increases in the latter and 
reductions in the former comparison, while 
Toronto recorded an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1927, but a falling-off from 
July, 1928. Of the remaining centres, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Moncton, Quebec, West- 
mount, Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Galt, 
Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Ford, 
Walkerville, Brandon, Regina, Calgary, Point 
Grey and Victoria reported gains in both 
comparisons. 

Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1928—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 68 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first eight 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(1913=100). 








Indexes Average 
of indexes of 
Value of permits issued | value of wholesale 
permits prices of 
Year issued, building 
first materials 
In In first eight in first eight 
August eight months months 
months (1920=100) | (1913=100) 
$ $ 
1928 Nees. s 17,383,279 |144, 886, 463 175-5 149-1 
TOTS eee, 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 146-8 147-4 
1926. 9es 11,672,599 |109, 211, 942 126-5 150-0 
OR ortaad 9,511,008 | 88,223,328 102-2 154-0 
19240 eee 9,406, 733, | 81,762,083 94-7 162-6 
1923vere, 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 113-0 166-8 
192900 %ey 18,158,932 |105, 181,416 121-9 161-8 
1921 aa 10,928,039 | 77,665, 614 90-0 192-1 
1920... 10,805,846 | 86,303,601 100-0 214-6 
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The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was 14.4 per cent greater than in 
1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued lower 
than in any other year since 1920, except 1927. 


The accompanying ‘table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities dur- 
ing July and August, 1928, and August, 1927. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 
eee — See 


. 
a a ae a | (Se OS | 


Cities Aug., 1928 | July, 1928 | Aug., 1927 
$ $ $ 

PED.-Charlottetown i) ho ud es Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 432,270 819,817 65, 925 
mialitax. sn Pade 407,045 810, 885 60, 700 
New Glasgow....... 6,275 950 100 
"Sydney ee oe ee 19,950 7,982 Byizo 
New Brunswick..... 66, 600 159, 854 65,156 
Fredericton......... Nil 70, 900 1,628 
*Moncton YORE So omaha 43,045 14,515 23,545 
eSaint Johnerses oe: nie 23,555 74,439 39, 983 
Quebec.............. 4,627,719 3,960,649 | 19,722,215 

*Montreal—* Maison- 

HOUVG rede sere ie 3,634, 211 8,301,769 | 19,206,553 
FOuebecsss 4.1 Ree 607, 408 230,905 250, 637 
Shawinigan Falls.... 12,400 28,625 382,550 
*Sherbrooke......... 17, 200 12,300 31,550 
*Three Rivers....... 63, 150 139, 450 170,325 
*Westmount......... 293, 350 247, 600 30, 600 
Ontario’ 26. ee 6,884,665 | 15,310,083 5, 837, 231 
Belleville........... 19,000 5, 200 2,250 
SBrangliords corteety 82,022 69,165 52,648 
C@hathaine. yee 78, 875 50, 450 71, 850 
*Fort William........ 44,700 747,000 97, 825 
IY GRRE a pa iy 50,052 25,560 1, 860 
*(suelphtasussnee aoe 39,105 33, 905 39, 774 
Shiemilton., so. .e4.> 443,400 427,000 502, 650 
*Hingston2 son cee: 26,372 52,304 47,112 
*Kitchener........... 52, 682 162, 239 193, 903 
pCONCLOM A)! Se i on tk 155, 670 318,715 202, 635 
Niagara Falls....... 58, 680 46,275 47,180 
Onley niet wae eit 205,445 207,310 353,375 
SOCtAWaN LU Laer 400, 220 288,535 230,070 
Owen Sound........ 3,200 24,225 7,050 
. *“Peterborough....... 14,095 37, 885 9,435 
SPoruvArthur ss soce es 35,810 433,430 47,944 
PStrationd:: (es. este 17, 209 19,500 15,799 
*St. Catharines...... 40,119 51,000 51, 940 
Sti, eHOmasses.cne. 11, 980 24,510 17,575 
Sarnia. owe aoe 48, 269 43,334 89,215 


Cities Aug., 1928 | July, 1928 | Aug., 1927 
$ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 63,106 22,153 26,157 
“Toronto. cee ee 3,719,454 | 10,606,253 | 2,724,623 
York and East 
York Townships.. 628,005 656, 800 496,000 
Welland Aj.ceee ee 19,345 148, 671 15, 855 
* Windsor... saan 276,905 586, 282 240,400 
Pord), sae. eee 112,300 34,530 78, 030 
Riversicle.e.- seems 28,300 25, 860 32,450 
Sand wich. seen 21,300 38, 700 79,335 
Walkerville......... 173,000 69, 000 54,000 
Woodstock.........- 16,045 54, 292 8,291 
Manitoba............. 1,270,115 1,015, 685 797, 275 
*Brandonys.-4aneeeee 137,330 13,055 83,175 
St. Boniiacey sce 85, 735 166, 780 90,050 
*Winnipeg: Sy. eeeee 1,047,050 835, 850 624,050 
Saskatchewan....... 1,864,897 | 2,438,690 1,086, 298 
“Moose Jaw 45.0 eee 21, 650 629, 150 338, 788 
*Reginas See 1,338, 620 1,176,540 411,375 
Saskatoon...e eee 504, 627 633, 000 336, 135 
Alberta... .c7 see 899, 775 892, 607 483,561 
“Calgary it iekivat oe 692, 880 523,107 170, 941 
*Hdmonton sees R715 155, 316, 875 233, 785 
Lethbridge......... Aiea 37,070 51,510 
Medicine Hat....... 11, 220 155555 27,325 
British Columbia.. 1,337,238 1,299, 601 1,420,717 
Kamiloops™: (ese 4,100 9,053 5,500 
Nansimoy.. ieee 750 Nil 8, 650 
*New Westminster... 63,175 56, 000 116, 210 
TPrince *Hupért.::27 901s. eee 22,000 , 565 
*Vancouver.........- 588, 735 412, 875 717,504 
Point Grey... 423,490 373,140 345,040 
North Vancouver. 88,590 198,040 29,170 
South Vancouver,. 90, 600 101,350 140, 000 
*Vactorias.. se vn 127,798 127,143 50,078 
Total—63 Cities...... 17,383,279 | 25,896,986 | 29,478,378 
*Total—35 Cities..... 14,512,942 | 23,421,163 | 27,375,392 





+ Not 1eceived. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Detailed reports and tables showing the 
emploment conditions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minsty of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during August. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of pub- 
lication. The statement contained in the 
September issue relates to the situation exist- 


ing in July, 1928. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by un- 
employment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, the source of these statistics 
being returns obtained from the trade union 
locals in 23 representative cities. Summary 
figures for July and previous months taken 
from the September issue of the American 
Federationist, the official publication of the 
organization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during August, apart from 
temporary fluctuations at the holiday periods, 
showed little change in total volume. In 
the coal-mining industry there was a slight 
improvement, which reduced the number of 
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workpeople temporarily suspended from their 
employment; and there were also reductions 
in the numbers unemployed in the tinplate, 
tube, linen, carpet and confectionery indus- 
tries, and in canal, dock, harbour, etc., ser- 
vice. On the other hand, there were in- 
creases In unemployment in a number of 
industries, including constructional and motor 
engineering, pottery manufacture, public 
works contracting, the cotton industry, and 
most of the clothing trades. 

Among workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 11,800,000, insured against unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and working in practically every indus- 
try except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at 20th 
August, 1928 (including those temporarily 


stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) . 


was 11.7, as compared with 11.7 at 28rd 
July, 1928, and 9.3 at 22nd August, 1927. 
For males alone the percentage at 20th 
August, 1928, was 13.0, as compared with 
13.1 at 28rd July, 1928; for females the 
corresponding figures were 8.1 and 7.9. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at 20th 
August, 1928, was 8.3 as compared with 8.1 
at 28rd July, 1928. The total number of 
persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at 27th August, 1928, 
was approximately 1,367,000, of whom 1,055,- 
000 were men and 232,000 were women. the 
remainder being boys and girls; at 30th July, 
1928, it was 1,354,000, of whom 1,058,000 were 
men and 223,000 were women; and at 29th 
August, 1927, it was 1,076000, of whom 
845,000 were men and 161,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in July, 1928, was 1.1 per cent 
lower than in June and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 3.1 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

The usual closing for inventory taking and 
the season for repairs and vacations custo- 
marily result in a decrease in employment 
in July and also in a pronounced drop in 
pay-roll totals. The falling off in employment 
was, however, considerably less in July, 
1928, than it was in July of 1923, 1924, 
1926, and 1927; it was the same as in July, 
1925. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment for July, 1928, is 84.7, 
as compared with 85.6 for June, 1928, 85.5 
for May, 1928, and 87.3 for July, 1927; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for July, 
1928, is 87.4, as compared with 90.2 for June, 
1928, 90.1 for May, 1928, and 89.1 for July, 
1927. 


Employment in July, 1928, stood 3 per 
cent below the level of employment in July, 
1927, and pay-roll totals were 1.9 per cent 
smaller. The decreases in both these items, 
comparing 1928 with 1927, were decidedly 
smaller in July, 1928, than in any previous 
month of 1928. 


The data for July, 1928, are based on re- 
turns made by 11,180 establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments in 
July had 3,062,147 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $81,14$.928. 

Increased employment was shown in July, 
1928, as compared with June in 18 of the 54 
separate industries and increased pay-roll 
totals were shown in 12 industries. The 
notable increase in employment were 11.7 
per cent in cane sugar refining, 9 per cent 
in ice cream, 6.6 per cent in rubber boots 
and shoes. 5.6 per cent in leather boots and 
shoes, and 4.5 per cent in automobile tires. 
The petroleum-refining industry showed a 
continuation of the mild upward trend begun 
in June, following a prolonged period of de- 
cline during which one-fifth of the industry’s 
employees were dropped. 

The pronounced decreases in employment 
were in knit goods, silk goods, woollen and 
worsted goods, women’s wearing apparel, 
stoves, pottery, glass, the two tobacco in- 
dustries, and pianos. The iron and steel in- 
dustry reported a loss of 1 per cent in 
employment and the automobile industry a 
drop of 0.1 per cent in employment. The 
strike in cotton-goods mills in one vicinity, 
which occurred in May was still unsettled in 
July, and the industry therefore had not yet 
regained any of the employees concerned. 

Two of the twelve groups of industries, 
each considered as a whole, showed more 
employees in July than in June. These were 
the leather group with a seasonal gain of 
4.3 per cent, and the food group with a gain 
of 0.5 per cent; employment in the paper 
group was unchanged. Both industries in the 
tobacco group and the 10 industries of the 
textile group reported fewer employees in 
July than in June, the total results being a 
drop of 5.4 per cent in the tobacco group 
and a drop of 3.3 per cent in the textile 
group. In the stone-clay-glass group, pottery 
and glass showed customary July drops in 
employment while brick and cement increased 
but little, leaving the group with a net loss 
of 3 per cent. The decreases in the six re- 
maining groups were comparatively small. 

The West South Central and Mountain 
geographic divisions showed a gain in employ- 
ment in July as compared with June, while 
each of the remaining seven divisions reported 
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fewer employees in July, the decreases rang- 
ing from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in 
the New England States to 3.6 per cent in 
the East South Central States. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemploy- 
ment statistics collected by the American 
Federation of Labour and appearing each 
month in the American Federationist, the 
official publication of the organization, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-three representative cities 
of the United States. The method of com- 
piling as described in the American Feder- 
ationist, March, 1928, is as follows: 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage 
of unemployed members is calculated for 
identical unions in the current and the 
previous month. Thus for every month there 


are two percentage figures—that is for identical 
unions in December and January—and for 
identical unions in January and February, and 
so on. The final figure for January, then, 
is calculated by taking the simple arithmetical 
average of the two January percentages. It 
may be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of 
unemployed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the September issue of the 
American Federationist, the most recent un- 
employed percentages during the various 
months in the 23 cities works out as follows: 
October to December, 1927, 14 per cent; 
January, 1928, 18 per cent; February, 1928, 
18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 
1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; 
June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per 
cent. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
sartment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


MontreaL, QuEBEC—CERTAIN FIRMS AND 
Sueet Metrau Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 
Association, Locat No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1929. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all work between 5 p.m. and mid- 
night and Saturdays between noon and 5 p.m., 
time and one-half; after midnight and work on 
Sundays, Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

Wages: 75 cents per hour. 

Travelling time to 10 p.m. at regular rate. 
All travelling and boarding expenses out of the 
city to be paid by employer. 


Apprentices: one allowed for every three or 
less journeymen. Helpers not to do journey- 
men’s work. 

No union member to work on sub-contracts 
or do any jobbing. 


Manufacturing: Textiles 


Montreat, QueBEc.—Various CLorHina Man- 
UFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 
MontreaL JoInt Boarp AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WorKERS oF AMERICA. 


Agreement signed at the conclusion of the 
strike mentioned in the Lasour Gazerre for 
September, page 960. 

Agreement to be in effect from August, 1928, 
to May 31, 1929, and from year to year there- 
after unless notice of abrogation or amendment 
shall be given, in writing, by either of the 
parties to the other, thirty days prior to its 
expiration. 

If there should be any change in working 
conditions or hours of work in the clothing 
industry, such change shall automatically be- 
come effective also in the shops of the firm 
and in the shops of the contractors making 
work for the firm. 

The firm agrees to employ none but union 
members in good standing. When additional 
workers should be required, application shall be 
made to the union, specifying the number and 
kind of workers needed. If the union should 
be unable to furnish such additional workers 
as needed, within a reasonable time, the firm 
shall then be privileged to secure such workers 
who, if not members of the union, must become 
members and secure working cards at the union 
office, before beginning to work. All cutting 
oun trimming must be done by union members 
only. 

_ The representatives of the union should at all 
times have the right to go into the cutting 
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rooms and check up the amount of work cut 
and _ where it is being sent to. 

en employing additional workers, two 
weeks shall be considered probationary period, 
after which time new engaged workers shall 
be considered as part of the permanent work- 
ing force in the shop. 

There shall, at all times, be equal division 
of work among the employees of the shop. 

Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s 
work. Overtime work shall be dispensed with 
as far as possible. If overtime work shall be 
required, permission for it shall be secured 
from the union. All overtime work performed 
before or after the regular hours of the work- 
ing day, shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. Contractors shall not do produc- 
ive work in the shops before or after working 
hours. 

Matters in dispute shall be taken up for 
adjustment by the shop chairman and shop 
committee and the employer or his representa- 
tive. If they should be unable to reach an 
adjustment, the union representative and the 
representatives of the firm and of the con- 
tractors (if contractor is involved) shall then 
take up the matter and make all possible ef- 
forts to reach an amicable adjustment of the 
matter. 

The firm agrees that all garments shall be 
made in shops recognized by and working under 
agreement with the union. 

The firm agrees not to place any obstacles in 
the way of the union, to discipline its mem- 
bers in accordance with its rules and regula- 
tions. 

Change of contractors from those registered 
as the contractors doing work for the firm to 
other contractors, can be made for cause and 
only after consent of the union is secured, 

The scales of wages established in the market 
shall be paid in the shops of the firm and of 
the contractors working for the firm. 

The firm assumes responsibility for contract- 
ors doing work for the firm. Conditions and 
terms of agreement shall prevail in the shops 
of the contractors as well as in the inside 
shops (if any) of the firm. The firm also as- 
sumes responsibility for the wages of the work- 
ers employed by the contractors doing work for 
the firm. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Port ArtHUR, OnTar1Io—THUNDER Bay Papsr 
Company, Limirep, and INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF PAaPERMAKERS, Loca No. 
249, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Purp, SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt Workers, 
Locat No. 1384 anp INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locat No. 865. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 1928, 
to May 1, 1929. 

Union members to be given preference of 
employment; others employed to join union 
within fifteen days. ‘ 

Hours: Tour workers and outside day work- 
ers, 8 per day, 6 day week; hours for day 
workers from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Only necessary 
repair work, etc., to be performed between 8 
a.m. Sunday and 8 am. Monday. Men in all 


departments are required to rest one day of 
every week, including at least one Sunday every 
three weeks. 

Overtime and work between 8 am. Sundays 
and 8 a.m. Mondays and on Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas, 
time and one-half. Mechanics called in between 
5 p.m. and 7 a.m. to be allowed one hour for 
reporting with a minimum of four hours’ pay. 

No strike or lockout to occur. Grievance 
committee to meet regularly with the mill 
manager. Any grievance is to be reported to 
the mill manager. If he fails to adjust it, it 
will then be taken up by the general manager 
or president of the company and representa- 
tives of the international unions. If no settle- 
ment is reached, the matter shall be referred 
to a third party selected by them. If the two 
representatives are unable to select a third 
party, the Minister of Labour, Ottawa, shall 
appoint one. The decision of this arbitration 
board is to be final and binding. 

Wages per hour: Paper mill: machine tend- 
ers, $1.45 and $1.48; back tenders, $1.27 and 
$1.30; third hands, 87 and 90 cents; fourth 
hands, 60 cents; fifth hands, 45 to 50 cents; 
sparehand, 70 cents; oilers, 50 to 73 cents; 
mixing system operators, 58 cents; broke beat- 
er men, 45 cents. Groundwood mill: tour fore- 
man, 70 cents; screen men, 50 cents; grinder 
men, block pilers, wet machine operators, clean- 
ers and oilers, 45 cents. Sulphite mill: cooks, 
80 cents; cook’s helper, 60 cents; blow pit men, 
48 cents; labour, 45 cents. Boiler house: engi- 
neer, 75 cents; fireman, 60 cents; repair man, 
78 cents; labour, 45 cents. Yard and crane: 
crane operator, 85 cents. crane fireman, 50 
cents; crane operator helper, 47 cents; sub- 
foreman yard, 50 to 55 cents; labour, 45 cents. 
Wood room: tour foreman, 65 cents; sawyers 
and chippermen, 50 cents; oilers and drum man, 
45 cents; boom man, 55 cents; sorters, hand 
barker men, jack ladder men, slip men, stacker 
men, cleaners, 45 cents. Finishing room: ship- 
ping clerk, 60 cents; head finisher and shippers, 
rewinder man, 50 cents; coreman, 48 cents; 
wrapperman, truckers, 45 cents. Mechanics: 
machinists, millwrights, blacksmith, electrician, 
pipefitter, 73 cents; mechanics’ helpers, 45 to 
09 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


Winnirec, Maniross—WInnipea ELEcTRIC 
CompaANy AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement signed after conciliation by the 
Department following application under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act reported in 
the Lasour Gazer, September, 1928, pages 
949 and 950, to be in effect from August 1, 
1928, to August 31, 1929, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice of change is given 
30 days before September 1 of any year. 

Wages per hour: leading trackmen—in paved 
track area, 65 cents, in open track area, 60 
cents; leading trackmen assistants, 50 cents; 
electric welders, 70 cents, assistant, 55 cents; 
acetylene welders, 65 cents, assistant, 50 cents; 
electric switch and diamond repairmen, 55 
cents; grinder men, 55 cents; assistant, 50 
cents; flat car motormen, 55 cents, apprentice 
or part time, 50 cents; compressor men, 50 
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cents; labourers, 35 to 42 cents; switch clean- 
ers, 45 cents. 

Hours: as far as conditions permit, 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all time in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 48 per week and work on Sundays and 
Dominion holidays, time and one half, except 
when regular shift comes on Sundays or holi- 
days when straight time shall be paid, but a 
day off in seven to be given such men. 

Neither the company nor the employees to 
discriminate against any employee for being or 
not being a union member. 

In case of a dispute, if the matter cannot be 
adjusted by officials of the railway, then it 
shall be referred to a joint committee of 
officials and employees for settlement. No out- 
side interference to be allowed. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transporiation 


VANCOUVER, BritisH CotumMBIA—THE YELLOW 
CaB Company, LIMITED, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, 
Locau No. 151. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 21, 
1928, to June 21, 1930. 

All employees must join the local union and 
the company agrees to deduct from the pay of 
employees union dues, ete., and pay same over 
to the union. In consideration of this, the 
union agrees that should any union member 
defraud the company of money the amount shall 
be paid to the company from union funds. 

The night shift is to be reduced from 12 to 
10 hours. 

Wages: for the first thirty days of employ- 
ment, men to receive 30 per cent of gross tak- 
ings; after this $3.25 per day or 30 per cent 
of gross cab earnings, whichever is greater over 
a period of a cab driver’s working week of six 
days. 

Overtime: at rate of 50 cents per hour or 30 
per cent of earnings, whichever is greater. 

In case of a reduction of staff, both seniority 
and efficiency to be considered. 

First cab on stand to have preference on 
pick-ups. The company agrees to bulletin all 
positions considered promotions and to consider 
seniority in filling positions. 

Any dispute as to the terms of the agree- 
ment to be submitted to a board of arbitration 
consisting of two members appointed by the 
company and two by the union; if these four 
cannot agree, a fifth disinterested party to be 
elected by them. The decision of the board 
shall be binding and there shall be no sus- 
pension of work during such arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


HAMILTON AND St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.— 
DoMINION PowrER AND ‘TRANSMISSION 
Company, Limirep AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION orf STEAM AND OPERATING ENGIN- 
FERS, Locats Nos. 700 anp 903. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 31, 1928, 


to April 30, 1929, and from year to year until 
either party gives 60 days’ notice of change. 


No discrimination to be made against any 
employee for belonging to or holding an office 
in the union. 

Seniority to be considered in promotions and 
if staff reduced the youngest men in the service 
to be laid off first and then re-employed before 
new men are employed. 

A journeyman operator is one who has not 
less than three years’ practical experience in 
the operation of an electrical generating station 
or substation. An assistant operator is one 
who has less than three years’ experience. 

Any difference between the two parties to be 
submitted through an employees’ committee to 
the manager. In case of failure to adjust any 
dispute, no cessation of work shall occur until 
the highest officials of the union and of the 
company have endeavoured to reach a settle- 
ment. 

A committee of employees shall meet the’ 
manager once a month to consider matters of 
interest to both parties. Any employees sus- 
pended or discharged may have his case pre- 
sented to the manager through the Grievance 
Committee. 

All employees to have one full week’s holi- 
day with pay each year. 

Hours: shift employees to work 8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week; other employees 9 hours 
per day, 6 days per week; at the substation 
and Decew Falls, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: for shift employees, time and one 
half for first four hours and double time there- 
after; for other employees time and one half 
for first three hours and double time there- 
after. Employees other than shift employees 
to be paid double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages: Hast End Power Station: first engi- 
neers, $172 per month; second engineers, $158; 
third engineers, $142; first relief engineer, 
$165; second relief engineer, $135; pumpmen, 
$128; stokermen, $115; locomotive crane engi- 
neers, 81 cents per hour; elevatormen, 66 cents 
per hour; first class repairmen, 76 cents per 
hour; second class repairmen, 60 cents per 
hour; operators in charge, $140 per month; 
first assistant operator, $122; second assistant 
operator, $115; third assistant operator, $109; 
relief operator, $134; electrician, 76 cents per 
hour. Decew Falls Power Station: operators 
in charge, $157 per month; first wheelmen, 
$134; second wheelmen, $122; third wheelmen, 
$109; reliefmen, $146. 

Substation “A”: operators in charge, $140 
per month; first assistant operator, $122; sec- 
ond assistant operator, $115; third assistant 
operator and spare assistant operator, $109. 

All Other Substations: Operators, $128 per 
month and assistant operators (if any), $109 
per month. Each relief operator, $134 per 
month. 

Substation Maintenance Men: foremen, 76 
cents per hour; fourth year men, 70 cents; 
third year men, 60 cents; first and second 
year men, 49 cents. 

Terminal Station: fireman, $130 per month; 
helper, $108. 


Lonpon, Onrario—Pusiic Utititres Com- 
MISSION AND LINE EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928, 
to June 1, 1929, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party thirty 
days prior to expiry date in any year. 
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No discrimination to be shown against union 
members. 
Wages per hour: foremen, 83 cents; 
foremen, 75 cents; journeymen, 73 cents. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
Overtime: time and one half to 10 p.m., 
double time thereafter; all work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double time. 
For work on high voltage wires, two men to 
be assigned to job. 

For work outside city, railway fares and 
living expenses to be paid by employer. 

After one year’s service, a week’s holiday 
with pay will be granted every year. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions. 

The manager shall receive a grievance com- 
mittee, if satisfaction cannot be obtained from 
the superintendent. 


sub- 


ALBERTA.—LHE ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF THE 
CANADIAN Utinities, Limirep, tHE UNION 
Power CoMPANy AND SUBORDINATE CoM- 
PANIES OR CONTRACTORS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BrorHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorKERS AND SUBORDINATE LocaLs IN 
ALBERTA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1928, 
to June 30, 1929, and thereafter unless ter- 
minated or changed by thirty days’ notice given 
by either party. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 9 per day. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one half. Employees called on duty 
not to receive less than four hours at the stand- 
ard rate. 

Transportation to be provided by employer. 

An apprentice is an employee who has work- 
ed at least three months at the trade. A 
journeyman is an employee who has had four 
or more years’ experience and must be able 
to pass a satisfactory examination. All cable 
splicers must be journeymen linemen. 

Wages of apprentices: 60 cents per hour first 
year, 70 cents second year, 80 cents third year. 
85 cents fourth year. 

Work on poles, bridges, towers and fixtures 
of an elevation of 80 feet or more shall be paid 
at double the standard rate. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions or in reduction of staff. 

Wages: lead-covered cable foreman, $1.15 per 
hour; journeymen cable splicer, $1; foreman, 
$1; sub-foreman, 95 cents; journeymen line- 
men, 90 cents per hour; combination trouble 
and maintenance men, $180 per month. 

Disputes between the two parties are to be 
referred to a joint committee of two represen- 
tatives of each party for settlement. If this 
committee cannot agree a fifth member shall be 
appointed by mutual agreement and his decision 
shall be binding. 


Service: Public Administration 


Moosz Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—City or Moose 
JAW AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
E.ectricaL Workers, Locat No. 802. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928, 


until 30 days’ notice of change is given by 
either party. 


70148—8 


~double time. 


This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for October, 1924, with the following 
exceptions: 

All employees to receive 14 days’ annual holi- 
days with pay after 12 months’ service, and all 
employees who are employed not less than 6 
months in any one year, to receive one week’s 
holidays with pay. 

Wages: plant electrician, $195 per month; as- 
sistant plant electrician, $130 per month; meter 
tester and repairman, $165 per month; inside 
wiremen—first class, 90 cents per hour; second 
class, 85 cents; third class, 75 cents; sub line 
foreman, 95 cents; journeymen linemen- -first 
class, 90 cents; second class, 85 cents; third 
elass, 75 cents; meter installer—first year, 50 
cents; second year, 60 cents; third year, 70 
cents; after three years, 80 cents. 

Should temporary linemen be engaged during 
the construction season at a higher rate of pay, 
the linemen in this agreement will also be paid 
at the higher rate. 





Mepictne Hat, Avperta--Citry or MeEpIcine 
Hat AND CANADIAN BrotTHERHOOD OF STA- 
TIONARY EINGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1928, and thereafter until 
60 days’ notice of change is given by either 
party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previous- 
ly in force and summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette for September, 1926. with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

All employees working on legal holidays or 
on their day off to be paid time and one half. 

The clause with regard to promotions being 
made from the staff has been deleted. 

Wages per month: second class engineer, 
$175; relief engineer, $150; firemen, $130; relief 
fireman and waterworks operators, $130; water- 
works operators, $140; senior boiler washer, 
$130; assistant boiler washer, $130; machinist, 
$170; blacksmith, $150. 


Prince Rupvert, British CotuMBIA—CiTy OF 
Prince RUPERT AND INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ExectricAL Workers. Locau 
No. 344. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928. 
to December 31, 1928, and thereafter unless 
terminated by thirty days’ notice given by 
either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if pos- 
sible, and the management shall give a hearing 
to any committee appointed by the union. 

Hours: 8 per day. Operators to have one 
day off per week and 14 days’ holidays per 
year with pay. 

Overtime and (except for shift men) work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time. Tele- 
phone troublemen working on Saturday after- 
noons to receive double the standard rate. 

Apprentices must serve three years; not more 
than one apprentice to every three jJourneymen 
in each department. : 

Two journeymen must be assigned to a job 
where work is done on high voltage wires. 

Work on poles, towers and bridges at an 
elevation of 85 feet or over, to be paid at 
For work on high voltage wires, 
the employer must furnish rubber gloves and 
protective shields. 
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Wages: journeymen cable splicer, $8.50 per 
day; journeyman linemen, journeymen wiremen, 
journeymen meter installers, journeymen tele- 
phone installers, $7.50 per day; line foreman, 
$9; head lineman, $8.25; engineer in charge at 
Shawatlans, $208 per month; operators, $186.50 
per month; telephone wire chief, $208 per 
month. 

Wages of apprentices: apprentice linemen, 
wiremen and metermen, $5.10 per day for be- 
ginners, $5.50 after 6 months, $5.70 after 12 
months, $6 after 18 months, $6.25 after 24 
months, $7.50 after 36 months. Apprentice 
operators, $5.10 for beginners, $5.40 after 12 
months, $5.85 after 24 months and $186.50 per 
month after 36 months. 


Service: Recreational 


Winnipeec, MAnitopA.—CrErTAIN THEATRES AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Movina Picrure 
MacHINE Operators, Locat No. 299. 


Schedule of wages and working conditions in 
effect for the season 1928-1929, for projection- 
ists. 

Only members of the local union to be given 
preference of employment. 

Any theatre having in the projection room a 
spotlight stereopticon effects, dimmers or other 
stage paraphernalia shall employ two projec- 
tionists. Road show motion picture perform- 
ances carrying travelling projectionists must 
also employ one local projectionist at the pre- 
vailing scale. 

Wages of projectionists per week: in theatres 
having a capacity of 800 or less, if they open 
at 6 p.m. or later with Saturday matinee, $40; 
if they run continuously from 1 pm. to 11 
p.m., two projectionists at $55. Theatres hav- 
ing a capacity of 800 to 1,500—if they open 
at 6 p.m. or later, $55; if continuous from 1 
pm. to 1l pm., two projectionists at $60. 
Theatres having a capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 
running continuously from 1 p.m. to 11 p.m., 


two projectionists at $65. Theatres having a 
capacity of over 2,000 running continuously 
from 1 p.m. to 11 p.m., two projectionists at 
$70. Theatres using Movitone or Vitaphone, 
synchronized or non-synchronized pictures, shall 
employ one projectionist at each machine per 
shift at $75. 

Overtime and relief to be paid at rate of 
$1.50 per hour. Overtime on Sundays when 
necessary, double overtime rate. All extra per: 
formances, $5 each man, including Saturdays 
and holidays. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


VANCOUVER, British CoLUMBIA—CERTAIN 
HoTets AND RESTAURANTS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE OF HoTEL AND RESTAUR- 
ANT Emp.toyess No. 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 1928. 
to May 22, 1929. 

This agreement is similar to the one previous- 
ly in force and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for August, 1926, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per week: pantrymen and cooks’ help- 
ers, $21; male dishwashers and cleaners, $18. 
Women cook’s seale (also to apply to male 
apprentices under age of 21 years): women 
chefs, $42; women second cooks, night cooks 
and bakers, $21; women fry cooks, $18; pantry- 
women, $15; women utility helpers, $13.50; 
women dishwashers and cleaners, $12. Over- 
time for all women cooks, pantrywomen, gen- 
eral helpers, dishwashers and cleaners, time 
and one half. Wages of cafeteria and dairy 
lunch waitresses, $12; tea-room waitresses, 
$13.50. All other classes of cooks and waiters, 
same wages as previous agreement. 


_ Wage scale is based on the minimum and 
includes meals while employed. 

After being employed two weeks, all em- 
ployees must belong to the union. No notice of 
dismissal or resignation required. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 


lighthouses, and other works for the improve- — 


ment and safety of transportation and navi- 


gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
facilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada” 
must contain either a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above-mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wages Clause referred to:— 
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1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada 
of* fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and 
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any other articles and things hereafter desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council” must con- 
tain provisions for the observance of the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or, in the absence of any: such cur- 
rent standards, fair and reasonable rates and 
working hours. These conditions are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “B” conditions, 
and include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labovrers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as ate generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in tie district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shail work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the iabour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Mln- 
ister of Labour is em'powered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
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showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed jin the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public in- 
terest to enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT oF Pustic WorxKs 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a wharf at St. Jean des 
Piles, P.Q. Name of contractor, J. Alonzo 
Morin, Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 10, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,680. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in this contract as follows:— 
8Baeaeeaeoaooe—_—0——OOoeee ee ——————eeeeewwwgwowuo 











Rates of Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour Wages: per 

{Not less than day 

POPewenen se tae ah are) A .50c.per hr. 10 
Carpentorachs, sadn. cwlekdcnank, AO sass 10 
1 ore) a Netti mmr ier SM Hue iaE CITI). I) POOm Tate 10 
Meanastersye.. th), RRR ied ea $5.00 per day 10 
Warlerstir dine. cde paw ti dcieey Dine A700 srt 10 
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Repairs to the retaining wall, Woodwards 
Channel, Fraser River, Bi.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 14, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,800. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates of Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour Wages: , per 

Not less than day 
Pile Driver Foreman............ $10.00 per day 8 
Pile driver Hngineer............. 8.50 3 8 
Pile:driver!Crewesii sacs ks 8.00 Y 8 
Derrick scow Engineer....... ... 8.50 a 8 
Derrick scow Crew.......:...-.. 8.00 - 8 
UA GOUrers oy Ny omer een ee 4.00 < 8 





Reconstruction of wharf at St. Nicholas, 
Levis Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 17. 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,102.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this 
contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours 
Wages: 


Not less than 


Trade or Class of Labour per 
day 





Carpenters, 4a. Caen ae ees 10 
Blacksmiths.) «'.19 on eee ee 45 va 10 
Blacksmith’s helpers............ 35 af 10 
Labourers: «cee See a0 ee 10 
Carters Sor: stat 8. eee eae 45 sé 10 
Peampters ss) ..04.5 oe. ee 60 re 10 


Design and supply of a portable steam 
boiler for the Graving Dock at Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Yarrows, Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Sept. 19, 
1928. Amount of contract, $7,650. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in this contract 
as follows :— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages: per 
Not less than day 
Foreman boilermaker............ $7.00 per day 8 
Boilermakers...) 2 uu): \aeeeeee 6.00 : 8 
Boilermakers’ helpers............ 4.50 “a 8 
Platers?:. 22.9806. Ras. ORE 6.00 Ss 8 
Foreman machinist,............. 6.40 8 
Maeliinis tas We ren % yee) Aiea 5.60 < 8 
Machinist’s helpers.............. 4.00 Ua 8 
LSpOurere. sy ke ee 3.60 ss 8 
a ae EE ed ee 


Construction of an extension to the rubble 
mound breakwater in the main harbour 
(north) at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Chambers, McQuigge & McCaffrey 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
Sept. 19, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
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mately $472,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in this contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Wages: per 
Not less than day 
Mum Captains... amie sees <2 $200 per mo. and 
board. 
Chief Marine Engineer......... OMe Ss ef 
Second Marine Engineer....... 4007 ye 7 
Marine Fireman............... (i s 
Macks nancletscacack eek teen! sc. 600. Ae 
G@eamemea. inet yok. erat ..s te 1 Wy) eae sf 9 and 10 
Derick tineineer 4260. le .75e. per hr. | 9 and 10 
Hireman, (dredge). e. occ eke. $100 per mo. $ and 10 
DEVIL Maret al cieak tae DEE hn hog 200 per mo. and | 9 and 10 
board. 
BlAeKS mirth aed. dak beet. .65c. per hour 10 
Blacksmith’s helper.......... 45 e 10 
DP rilirunner Mees. Fee 45 ui 10 
Drill runner’s helper. .......... 255 “ 10 
ROW. AersiTan 1. ah eel eth oes ee Ass sf 10 
Driver with team and wagon..| $8.00 per day 10 
Driver with horse and wagon.. 6200) es 10 
PAP PEMUCE Ss: siete crestor gash og .75¢e. per hour} 9 and 10 
Ma DOURCT EL AAR ee acne aes «ie .40 a 10 
IMAGHINISG:haranselee ee wel ees .70 se 9 
Machinist’s helper............. 45 os 9 


Reconstruction of the north pier at God- 
erich, Ont. Name of contractors, Jackson 
Construction Co., Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 18, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $29,146.14. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Alterations and additions to the heating 
apparatus in the Shaughnessy Hospital, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Murray 
Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, August 15, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$20,526. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of the superstructure of the 
west wall of the entrance channel at Owen 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, Jackson 
Construction Co., Ltd., Sorel, Que. Date of 
contract, August 138, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,327.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a wooden hull, housing, etc., 
for Dredge “P.W.D. Pownal No. 2.” Name 
of contractors, The Saint John Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date 
of contract, Sept. 4, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $25,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at St. Francis Harbour, Guysborough 
Co., NS. Name of contractor, Thos. P. 
Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
Sept. 5, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $23,445. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Peas Brook, 
Guysborough Co., N.S. Name of contractor, 


Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, Sept. 10, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,935. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of the lower wharf at 
Nicolet, P.Q. Name of contractor, Georges 
Guenard, Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Sept. 10, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,489.29. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

_ Repairs to the breakwater at Souris Har- 
bour, King’s Co., P.E.I. Name of contractor, 
H. J. Phillips, Charlottetown, P.EI. Date of 
contract, Sept. 11, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $62,000. The general Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Painting, tinting and interior decorations of 
Governor General’s Quarters, Citadel, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Marier & 
Tremblay, Limitée, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, Sept. 11, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$2,996. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Extension to wharf at Petit Saguenay, 
Chicoutimi Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Henri Lemelin, St. Romuald, Levis Co., P.Q. 
Date of contract, Sept. 12, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,432.40. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in : 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of revetment wall at St. 
Grégoire de Montmorency, Quebec Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Napoleon Trudel & Fils, 
St. Irenee, County of Charlevoix, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Sept. 13, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $3,967.75. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 305, “King Edward.” 
Name of contractors, B. C. Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, Sept. 14, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,450. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to the wharf at Grosse Isle, Mont- 
magny Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, J. 
Elzear Boulanger, Montmagny, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Sept. 15, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $9,488. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the heating 
plant at the Fort Osborne Barracks, Winni- 
peg, Man. Name of contractors, Bowyer- 
Roag, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, Sept. 15, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$39,240. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a frost-proof warehouse at 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 
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i, F. Powers Construction Co., Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, Sept. 18, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $44,979. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Removal of shoal areas in Magnetawan 
River at Byng Inlet, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Robt. G. Weddell, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 15, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $15,427.50. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging a channel at the outlet of the 
river at Riviére St. Francois, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Aimé Laperriére, Pierreville, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 15, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,900. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Improvement to channel at Berthierville, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, National Dock & 
Dredging Corporation, Ltd. Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $31,680. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening an area to provide a suitable 
berth available at all times of tide at Lorne- 
ville, N.B. Name of contractor, James 5S. 
Gregory, Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 29, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,312.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Extension to slip at the east of the Goderich 
Elevator Company at Goderich, Ont. Name 
of contractor, W. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 31, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $85,116.10. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening bed of river for an approximate 
distance of one mile to provide a drainage 
channel at St. Louis River, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Limitée, 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 13, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $14,405.36. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Deepening area along the harbour wall and 
removal of an angle of shore line to permit 
a new alignment of the harbour wall at Owen 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, The Ran- 
dolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, Sept. 4, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $11,020. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening an area on each side of the Steel 
Company of Canada’s wharf at Hamilton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
‘Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 


contract, Sept. 4, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,360. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Removal of shoal areas of rock, loose rock 
and boulders in channel leading westward 
from Little Current, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 7, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $96,084. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Widening a channel from Lake of Two 
Mountains to Vaudreuil, Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, 
Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 
10, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,060.48. The General Fair Wages Clause: 
was inserted in the contract. 

Cleaning up the slip at Thunder Bay Ele- 
vator and extending it 100 ft.; also widening 
slip at Saskatchewan Pool Elevator at Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, Sept. 12, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $24,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening berths at the deepwater wharf 
at Campbellton, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Felix Michaud, Buctouche, Kent Co., N.B. 
Date of contract, Sept. 12, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately $28,750. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening an area in front of the Univer- 
sity and Hospital’s Dock at Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Robert G. Weddell, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 14, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,115. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening the channel leading to Govern- 
ment wharf at St. Antoine de fehl gies at 
Name of contractors, National Dock & Dredg- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, Sept. 15, 1928. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $31,900. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Area No. 1, widening present slip in front of 
the elevator; Area No. 2, enlarging winter 
storage basin east of Bar Point at Sarnia, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Dredg- 
ing Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, Sept. 22, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $117,920. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging basins alongside the new deep- 
water pier under construction at Sorel, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, 
Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 
25, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
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$78,110.40. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening the approach channel outside the 
harbour headline in Burlington and slip out 
of harbour headline at Stipe’s Inlet at Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 25, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $78,540. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Strathroy, Ont. 
Name of contractor, John A. Drake, Strath- 
roy, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 3, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $2,923. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Supply and installation of new interior fit- 
tings in oak in the Post Office, Newcastle, 
N.B. Name of contractors, The Burchill 
Woodworking Co., Ltd. South Nelson, NB. 
Date of contract, Sept. 18, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $1,195. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of new hangar, Rockcliffe 
Aerodrome, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, MacDonald Bros., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 4, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $53,539.75. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Renewal of North Pier, King’s Wharf, Hali- 
fax, N.S., together with construction of land- 
ing stage and steps; also repairs to the ap- 
proach to said wharf. Name of contractors, 
Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, August 20, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $22,496. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Erection of elevated wooden water tank at 
Rockcliffe, Aerodrome, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., 
Brantford, Ont. Date of contract, August 28, 
1928. Amount of contract, $4,566. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF RAILwAys AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Repairs to concrete substructures of bridges 
on the Manouan, Oskelaneo and Kowkash 
Subdivision of the Transcontinental Railway. 
Name of contractors, Metalkote Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. Date of contract, June 19, 1928. 


Amount of contract, approximately $50,000. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction, etc., of one hydraulic turbine 
and auxiliaries for Power House at Cote St. 
Paul, Montreal. Name of contractors, S. 
Morgan Smith-Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 12, 1928. Amount 
of contract, ‘approximately $16,620, plus $15 
per day for erection superintendent. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of a concrete dam at Lock 
No. 25 on the Trent Canal, located about. 74 
miles above Peterborough, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Detroit River Construction Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 27, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $84:113.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


SS 
oo eeeoomo—o="To>Eo>—ooeSeSSSS™ 





Amount 
Nature of Orders oO 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stanps and brass crown seals.......... 452 83 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 1,108 98 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ unifroms 
UG rye ik Deke Tale, Seah ee Pee ar ype ean Be 23,444 75 
Stanpine pads; ink, etehe.!. . suvsieceneie.. 163 32 
PROS ee ORL. ae enna ee ae RL Le Wea OC a 3,417 93 
Deaiosre ie. I ee RG AO | ard se At 312 50 
SUG | a ae CPOE SDR MRT | Acer Menu yn eae AD 69 38 
HGCTLCTAOOXOS: vii ta Mantle Hose ah ae Lee ee 168 30 








The September issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, published by the United States 
Department of Labour, contains a prelimin- 
ary report on Union scales of wages and hours 
of labour from 1913 to 1928 inclusive, in the 
leading cities in the United States. This is an 
abridged compilation made from the material 
collected for a fuller report on the principal 
time work trades in 67 of the leading cities, 
which will be published later as a bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
The trades represented in the abridgment are 
the building and printing trades. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The movement in prices during the month 
was toward somewhat higher levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices showing a slight 
advance. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.15 at the begin- 
ning of September, as compared with $11.08 
for August; $10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 
for September, 1926; $10.81 for September, 
1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 for 
September, 1928; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. Increases occurred in the prices 
of sirloin steak, veal, mutton, fresh and salt, 
pork, bacon, lard, eggs, milk, butter and 
cheese. These increases more than offset a 
substantial decline in the price of potatoes 
and less important declines in the prices of 
flour, rice and granulated sugar. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.38 at the be- 
ginning of September, as compared with $21.31 
for August; $21.05 for September, 1927; $21.15 
for September, 1926; $21.02 for September, 
1925; $20.65 for September, 1924; $20.97 for 
September, 1923; $20.90 for September, 1922: 
$22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.11 for September, 1918; and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. rr amet 

In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100 and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities was slightly hhigher at 149.7 for Sep- 
tember, as compared with 149.1 for August; 
151.3 for September, 1927; 152.5 for Septem- 
ber, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 153.9 
for September, 1924; 154.6 for September, 
1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 for 
September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 1920 : 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.0 
for September, 1918. Forty prices quotations 
advanced, forty-one declined, while one hun- 
dred and fifty-five were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, three declined, while three were 


practically stationary. The Animals and their | 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group advanced, the former owing to 
advances in the prices of cattle, meats, milk, 
butter, cheese and eggs, and the latter be- 
cause of higher prices for coal. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and their 
Products group, dué to lower prices for wheat. 
barley, flour, sugar, potatoes, foreign fruits, 
cocoa beans and rubber, which more than 
offset lhigher prices for corn, flax, oats, oat 
products and millfeed; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
declines in the prices of cotton, some cotton 
products and in jute; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to lower prices for silver. 
tin and solder, which more than offset in- 
creased prices for copper and lead. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, the 
Iron and its Products group, and the Wood 
and Wood Products group were practically 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, mainly because of 
higher prices for meats, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, and coal. Producers goods were lower. 
Of the sub-groups, producers’ equipment ad- 
vanced, owing to higher prices for coal while 
manufacturers’ goods declined, due to lower 
prices of materials for the textile and cloth- 
ing industry, for the leather industry, for the 
meat packing industries, as well as miscellan- 
eous producers’ materials. Materials for the 
fur industry advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods advanced, while 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
lower. In the former declines in the prices 
of wheat, barley, rye, sugar, potatoes, live 
stock, cotton, silver, tin and antimony were 
more than offset by advances in the prices 
of oats, flax, corn, meats, milk, eggs, silk, 
coal, copper and lead, while in the latter 
lower prices for flour, sugar, vegetable oils 
and cotton yarns more than offset higher 
prices for smoked meats, butter, cheese and 
oat products. Domestic farm products, 
articles of marine origin and articles of mineral 
origin advanced, while articles of forest origin 
showed little change. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 

(Continued on page 1160) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA®* 












Quan-] (t) | (t) Sept.|Sept.| Sept. |Sept.| Sept.| Sept. |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. Sept.|Aug. |Sept. 
Commodities | tity |1900/ 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1996 1927 





a 
ie) 
ie) 
le) 
a 
ic) 
Q 
a 
oO 
Q 








c. : : Cc. : : : . 5 A Ci c. Cc. Ce c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin....| 21bs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 52-4] 77-4| 75-4] 81-2] 64-21 60-4 59-0) 58-6] 58-4] 60-2] 63-4] 71-6] 72-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6) 35-0} 35-0) 55-4] 50-6] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4! 30-8] 30-0] 30-6] 32-21 34-81 42.61 49.6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 19-8] 27-6] 26-2 28-7) 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 17-8] 18-0] 19-4 20-6} 22-6] 23-6 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8! 12-2! 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 23-8] 36-8] 35-5 35°6] 27-1] 27-3) 27-9] 28-2] 28-8] 30-2] 98.8 29:9} 30-5 
Pork wlese sh: 1 “ 112-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 20-8] 22-8) 39-3] 41-5} 41-5] 33-3] 31-1 27-2) 25-7) 29-3} 31-4] 28-4] 28-8] 31.9 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 39-2) 70-0] 74-2] 74-0 59-6) 53-8) 50-6] 46-8] 52-61 57-0] 52-4 53-2! 54-8 
Bacon, break- 

Sst. See. 1 “ 115-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 26-7] 29-9] 51-1) 57-3] 58-8] 48-7| 42-5] 38-9] 33-7 40-8) 45-1] 38-5] 39-0} 40-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2} 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 41-0] 74-0] 85-0] 73-8] 48-0 45-0} 44-8) 45-2] 49-0] 49-8] 43-6] 44.4 45-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7| 30-0] 33-3) 33-7) 31-7] 37-2] 55-7) 61-4] 70-6} 46-3] 35-8] 38-3] 39-5] 43-3] 41-4] 46-31 49-4| 46.3 
Eggs, storage...] 1 “ /20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 33-7| 50-8] 57-0] 64-3] 44-3] 32-4] 34-0] 34-6] 39-21 37-11 42.9] 37-61 41 <4 
TOL Ue AE ga 6qts.|36°6) 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 50-4] 52-2) 74-41 81-6] 90-6 79-2) 69-0} 69-0] 71-4) 69-0] 69-0] 70-2 70-2] 70-8 
Butter, dairy...) 2lbs./44-2| 49-4) 52-0) 58-0] 58-0} 68-4) 95-8|112-8)124-0| 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 73-6] 77-4| 74-61 78-6] 79.4] 82.6 
Butter, cream- 

ety ct OBL “ [25-5] 27-7| 31-9) 33-9) 33-8] 38-9] 52-8] 63-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 41-9) 44-2] 40-9] 44-1] 44-61 45-9 
Cheese, old. 1 “ 16-1] 17-6) 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 26-3] 33-3] 39-9] 40-8] 36-4 30-7|§31- 2] §28 -8]§31-8] §31-2 §31 - 2) §33-0/§33 -2 
Cheese, new 1M [14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 20-1) 23-0] 31-0} 37-1] 38-8) 32-5] 26-6] §31-2]§28-8] §31-81§31-2/§31-2] 633-0833 -2 
IBEGACL. ae eee 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 66-0! 78-0/117-0]118-5/145-51121-5 103 -5]102-0)106-5}118-5}114-0]117-0/115-5/115-5 
Flour, family.../10 % [25-0) 28-0] 33-0} 32-0) 38-0] 43-0} 68-0] 67-0} 83-0} 64-0] 48-0|§44--0] §49-0|§57 -0] §54-0)$54-0]859-01 $51.0. 
Rolled oats.....] 5 “ |18-6} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 24-5} 24-5] 40-0] 40-0 44-0) 31-0) 28-0} 27-5} 28-0] 30-5] 29-0] 31-5 31-5} 31-5 

TCO) Ao 110-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-6] 23-8] 28-2) 33.4 19-0} 18-6] §20-4/ §21-0/§22-0]§21-8 §21-4]§21-21§20-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked 32k... 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 13-4] 19-8! 33-8] 22-4] 23-6 17-2] 17-8] 17-6) 16-6] 16-8] 15-6] 16-0] 18-2] 18-4 
Apples, evapor- 

need 1G. “ | 9-9) 7-7] 11-5] 12-0) 13-7) 13-4] 23-2} 26-2} 29-5] 20-7] 25-0] 19-6] 19-2] 20-5] 19-81 19-0] 21-61 21-7 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ [11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9) 13-2) 13-1] 18-3] 23-7| 27-2] 18-0] 20-1) 18-4] 15-9] 15-9] 15-8] 14-7] 13.61 13.6 
Sugar, granulat- 

le ROL © “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 29-6] 36-4] 47-2] 50-8! 92-4] 41-6 36-0) 45-2) 40-4) 32-8] 31-6] 32-8! 31-6) 31-2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 13-6] 17-0] 21-8 23-6} 43-8) 19-8} 17-0] 21-6] 19-2] 15-6] 15-0 15:6) 15-0} 15-0 
Tea, black..... “ 1 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-9] 9-9) 15-2] 15-7] 15-5] 13-7 14-2) §17-0]§17-5} §18-0}§18-0]§17-8 §17-8]§17-8 
ea yerecnan. . z “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-3] 9-8! 10-3] 14-5] 16-0] 17-1 15-0} 15-6) §17-0}§17-5]§18-0)§18-0 §17-8}§17-8]/§17-8 

OHOO ARES. «. “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 10-1] 9-9] 11-4] 14-0] 15-6] 13-7 13-3) 13-4] 13-8] 15-4} 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 15-2 
Potatoes........ 4 pks/24-1} 28-0) 30-3) 36-0} 34-3} 63-2) 70-7) 87-0] 81-2} 83-4] 48-2] 66-3] 57-61 54-7 74-4} 59-2] 63-5] 49-6 
Vinezarsessn... Epes eT UT, Ped | 28 8 8 9} 1-0; 1-0! 1-0; 1-0 -9) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-83) 8-97/13-31/14-33/15 -95/11-82/10-28]10-46|10-28]10-81 10-94/10-87) 11-0811 -15 











Coal anthracite|}{6 ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 53-5] 57-21 77-9 82-4/118-3]109-3]117-8]111-2/104-9}104-31105-1 101-7/101-0]101-3 
Coal bitumin- 

OuS. He es 131-1] 32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 37-2] 39-1] 60-8] 63-7] 85-6 74-9) 75-11 70-8 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.|32-5| 35:3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-8] 43-1] 72-1] 77-8 83-1] 83-2] 78-6] 79-3 








65-6] 63-2} 63-2) 63-4] 62-7] 62-9 
(7-7) 76-2) 75-7) 75-5| 75-5] 75-6 











Wood, soft..... “« « 122+6} 25-5] 29-4) 30-6) 31-4] 31-0] 54-1] 56-4] 66-2] 61-4] 59-6 58-9) 57-3] 55-6] 55-8) 55-9] 55-7] 55-7 
Coalioiliy ise. .: 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7/ 23-6] 23-0] 28-0] 29-3] 39-2] 39-9 31-0} 30-4] 30-9] 30-3) 31-3] 31-2] 31-0] 31-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight- 
11s Fs 9» Dt APO a 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-89) 1-93} 2-93] 3-10] 3-92] 3-61! 3-62] 3-51 3°36) 3-30] 3-31] 3-28] 3-26] 3-27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... 4 mo. |2-37| 2-89} 4-05) 4-75) 4-59) 4-08] 4-82) 5-41] 6-45] 6-90] 6 96) 6-96) 6-97] 6-88] 6-85] 6-86] 6-93] 6-93 
: : LiDE ODORS BH ABT ial |B 
*“*Dotals= ss... )o2. <3. 9-37|10-50/12- 79) 14-02) 14-33) 15 -01/21-11/22-88] 26-38] 22-37/20-90 20-97) 20-65) 21-02) 21- 15/21 - 05/21 -31/21-38 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INOValscotiag: eee. 15: 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-66) 8-60) 13-51/14-36/16-37/12-06/10-35]10-80|10-49110-99| 11-17 10-85/10-98/11-11 
Prince Edward Island|4-81} 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-75] 7-75|11-72/12-37|14-13]10-56| 9-66] 9-35| 9-42 10-03}10-43} 9-86} 9-74] 9-90 
New Brunswick....... 5+38) 5°83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-70) 8-81)13-21/13-93/15-58)11-83110-36]10-84|/10-54|10-89/10-87 10-90}10-93}11-08 
Quebec. wae... debe nae 5°15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87) 7-35] 8-65]12-70]13-33/15-03/11-08] 9-78] 9-84] 9-51/10-13]/10-20 10-09)10-20]10-35 
ONtATiON. Fh. ceases --{5°01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-77) 9-18/13-27/14-45/15-91]11-97|10-18]10-52/10-21110-66] 10-98 10-92}11-13}11-17 
Manitoba. 3... .s5.55+ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 8-15) 8-65/12-86|14-37/16-65]11-42] 9-75] 9-88] 9-56/10-34/10-13 10-27/10-95}10-83 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-29) 8-87/13-10/14-21]16-05)11-42| 9-92]10-11]10-22/10-71110-99 10-81]11-32}11-29 
Wdberte 164.0555 dees 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-15) 8-86/13-32]14-18]15-60]11-27|10-00] 9-95/10-46]10-85/10-68 10-62)11-13}11-22 
British Columbia..... 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 9-04) 9-30)14-28)14-81/17-07/12-68]11-59]11-37|11-36] 12-19 11-87/12-01]12-14/12-16 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. {For electric light see text. 
**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 


* 
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1.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 
















































Beef Pork Bacon 
i 8 Ks 3 ze) = a) 
ae ib Sn a i ; J 5 | Bs 
eaapnd gube uUilae s£ | 28 | v8 | ge |e | g2 | 28 
mo|]ag| 3g Gs BS rs CpQ }] Soo. Sd Qo 
Aas alee ad | 82 | 23 | Be, aoe] 38] 38 
Ot seo aver a0 ¥O Ss * ® om 1 
HQ, Om | Ta & & 58 Ps] Q pam Hm Bn 
Blac a Se = i B 9 a by 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 28-3 23°6 30-5 31-2 20-4 40-8 45-0 61-9 
Nova Scotis oversee) Peet d ce 25-9 18-3 27-2 29-2 26-2 38-9 42-8 59-3 
I—Sydney.) 2255 ieee 31-8 16°7 27-5 35 26°3 39°6 42 58 
2—New Glasgow.......... Zor MeZOn aL OY hoe set 25 25 25 37 40-8 59-2 
8—Amhersti!.2.scic aclees bh 21-2 17-7 30 25 24 39-3 41-1 59-3 
4 Halifaxe i. au. borne ; 30-4 16-4 26-1 27°8 26-4 36 40-5 60 
5—Windsor. ........2..s6.. DOMMES LO ck bacco 35 29 40 46-5 60 
6—Truro......... ite eee ote 26-7 aa OM tere ee 27-5 26°4 41-4 46-1 59-4 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 24-8 16 26-5 28 +2 24-5 40-6 42-7 54-4 
New Brunswick (average)... 25-3 19-5 25-5 M8-2 | 25-7 39-5 44-6 60-3 
8—Moncton......... 21-2 20 30 31-7 25-9 38°8 42 60 
0 St Jonna sae ae 28-3 21-7 26-5 28-3 26-5 39 45 63-3 
10—}redericton... 27-5 16:7 20 26°7 25-4 40 43-3 58 
11—Bathurst...... PRM AS rah palate RENE. 26-2 25 40 48 60 
Quebec (average). 28°5 19-3 26-8 26-0 25-0 37°53 41-1 61-7 
12—O REDE: Mee Ae ee on 29-1 18-6 24-2 23-6 25-9 35 40 58-8 
13—Three Rivers 27-8 15-8 24:5 25 26 41-7 47 65 
14:.—Sherbrooke..:..2...2.. 36 20-3 27:5 32-7 25-9 38-2 40 63-7 
AES OTe lity salen eke lee ty 23-7 18-3 25 22-7 24 42-5 46 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-7 20 28 21-3 19 33 35 58-7 
ii-sSth Onn soa 2 we le 32-5 25-7 20 26-5 24 35 40 61-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 30 22 7457 FA Ma PPM Soh 62-5 
1O—— Montreal ssantadee onc . 35-8 17:3 30-9 30-6 28 38-5 41-2 64 
20—Hull..... Liew ALEC RCS . 28°6 17-7 31-2 29-9 26-9 36 39+2 61-7 
Ontario (average)........... . 29-9 26-2 30-4 33-3 28-5 39-1 42-9 63-4 
AAS CLAW A, ie dns se ae . 29-2 22-1 27-6 30-1 27-4 39-9 43-3 62-8 
22—Brockville............. 41-7 31-2 18-7 34 33-3 27 40 42-8 62-8 
Zo KMESTON. beh ooe ceate 85°8 27-7 22°7 27-3 30-9 26-5 36-1 41-4 61-1 
24—RBelleville.............. 35 32-2 25-7 34 32-6 25 40-7 43-9 66-3 
25—Peterborough......<:.: 38 +4 29-1 27°8 28-3 35-6 31-7 41-3 44-9 67-8 
26—Oshawa................ 39°3 29-1 26-5 33 34 29-7 40-3 43-9 65-4 
2 OMA a nee te 37°5 30-7 28-1 29-3 31°6 28-6 388-4 41 62-2 
28 LOTOntOi 847. san eie we 39-4 31-6 27-1 35-5 34+1 35-7 41-2 45-9 65 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 43-3 34 33°3 30 37-7 34-7 40-2 43-4 67-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 37-6 28-8 26-4 26 33-4 26 37-7 40-8 62 
\ol— Hamilton’ vis... 40-1 82°3 26:9 29 34 30 40-4 44-6 66-7 
$2—Brantford..........0055 29-6 27:4 30 35:7 27-5 38-8 42-2 66-8 
$3--Galte AeA, se pees 31 25 30 32-5 25 39°3 41-3 61-9 
$4—-Guelph. .........6c5000% 29 25-7 35 28-5 28 36-9 41 62-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 26°5 ZAI aoe es Bye Ae a ee 36:3 40-7 63-8 
36-—Woodstock............. 30-8 24°6 34-3 32°8 25 36-1 39°4 60-6 
OD ETACIONG | 6. ene 26-1 28-8 27°5 32:7 24 38-1 42 63-2 
38—London................ 31-4 25-5 29+2 34°5 31-7 38°7 42-7 64-1 
389—St;. Thomas. ... oo..8654 28-3 27+1 28 34 30 39-8 45-9 64-7 
40-4 ha tham.s = woo unaehe 31-9 27-7 27-5 34:1 28 38-7 43-4 65 
41-—Wandsor: i). eek he 28-3 27-5 31-7 35 28-2 38-5 42-5 65-9 
42——Sarniat a eee We a 29 27-5 27-5 31-8 26 39-1 44-1 65-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 24-2 27-9 23 +2 30-7 25 39-4 40-7 59-8 
44-——North Bay .i.<teeeect. 33-3 25 29°3 34-3 26-7 36-2 39-6 62-2 
45——Sudburyas 12. dss. fee 33°5 26+2 25 37-2 28-6 39°7 43-7 60-1 
46—Cobalt hee see 30°6 24 34 30-5 29-2 37 40-7 63°1 
4 Pim mins eee 29°5 30 35 34 29 39-5 43-5 57-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...,.... 30 25 +2 29 31-8 28-8 39-7 44.1 60 
49—Port Arthur............ 29-8 26 +2 38-2 34-1 29-2 41-1 45-3 64-6 
50—Fort William........... 27-1 22-6 32-7 34 28+3 43°5 48.7 62-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 25°5 19-1 28-8 30-6 24-8 41-5 45-5 60-8 
51-——-Winnipeg...... 0s. sec ecss 27-3 18-4 27°3 33°5 26°5 41-9 46 60-5 
j2— Brandon. .0..cceeo ete 23-7 19-7 30-2 27°6 23 41 45 61-1 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 26-3 21-2 32°8 29-5 26-6 45-6 51-2 62-6 
S— Regina iid totais aye ee 22-4 19-7 32-7 29 25 41-9 49-7 63°4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 22-5 82°5 30 27°5 47-5 51-7 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 27°5 20°3 32 28 23°7 44-7 48-5 60°8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 30-4 22-4 34 30-8 30 48-3 55 66-2 
Alberta (average)............ 24-5 21-2 32-5 28-5 26-4 43-1 47-6 55-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25-5 22°7 35-2 29 29 44-3 49-4 54-4 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 25 30 30 25 ta (Picci be 60 
59—Edmonton............. 26-4 16 32 30 25-8 41-8 47-6 53-8 
HOC alpa ray ee VAN ela 24-1 20-7 31-7 28-5 25-7 43-5 48 56-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 21-4 21-8 33-5 25 26-3 40-9 45-5 54 
British Columbia (average) 29-8 27-1 38-1 35-0 29-8 48-9 54-5 63-8 
62—Fernie 28 VAIS, beak koe 35 ot 48-3 53 59 
63— Nelson 35 29 42-5 36 28-3 47-5 54-2 60 
ORIEL al. hook tree 32-7 29-7 41-7 35-9 29°5 50 56 60-8 
65—New Westminster 27-4 28-6 33°4 33°2 29-7 48-4 53-2 63-2 
66—Vancouver..... 29-1 26-3 39-4 35-6 28-9 48-8 54-6 65-7 
67—Victoria 30-6 26-2 34-6 | ~ 34-1 29-6 49-5 53-7 62-9 
68— Nanaimo 27 29-5 40 34-7 27-5 49-7 55-9 67°5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28-7 22-5 35 35-2 33°6 49-1 55 61 


a Price per single quart higher, 








b. Adjacent localities 12¢. to 16c. per quart. 





c. Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish 
5 g 
& dal 5 
Bs aS 
oe od 
a pels 
ae Sait 
3 3S 
RM mM 
cents cents 
14-1 58-1 
Lon Cee 53-0 
ee 48 
eelede.. 7. 60 
CN aE 50 
Fen Lae 60 
ce ae 50 
i 50 
Bea... 4 50 
10-0 56-9 
10 60 
10 60 
55-60 
ae. 50 
10-0 59-3 
orators sha 50 
10 60 
NO! oO) Bites 
Ate: 2 60 
12 75 
8 50 
Bes aa 60 
10 0 
11-8 ook 
Oe ied a 
130i... 5 | 
MAN TES 2 OS 
may! 60 
oT) a 2 ae 
SST tan 
ie Re Se 
TAMAR 5 Ee. Sele 
at get INE B07 | 
Be ace 50 
WAR teres Sie 
10 75 
Bs aye 75 
Gi. toe! 
Nodhes oes. 65 
Gamde nea $4 te Be a vol aes ae 
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2 WE IR Ne 
$9-1 || 4 4 8 sie 
0) leeks... 3 
Ome eee 
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20) > Meee ed 
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Lard, pure leaf 
best, per lb. 
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and extras, 


Fresh, specials 
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per doz. 
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per quart 
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Canned, Vegetables 
~ o pe - 
Q ~ es ~ 
See i 5.) Be Ge ce, ee he 
= || 5 ae ats S| eS | xe Ed 
: om & pa - 5 ® nN 3S 
Locality Ai 3S ‘g ON, B reves aie = a8 
ne he 5 AS 2 |) aes eo ae) od ae ari 
ate eee eo ee = ee sip os os So ag 
o- _— Qe ig BT 5 women) Se Onn eee a ox Ne 
3 | #8 | 38 | S32] 28 | 88 | 28 | 63 | ae | es 
D os. sory SQ (eye ae wo ome) Sa oO & 
5 5 & 3 3 fa & = ow s) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................. 33-2 rior) 18-3 5-1 6-3 10-4 12-4 16-1 16-1 16-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-4 8-1 17-6 5:5 6-4 8 14-2 17-0 16-3 16-3 
TS y ney sbi enon Roe Rat ey 84-3 8 16-9 5-4 6-6 10 13-1 16-5 16-4 16-6 
2 ae wiCulAspO Wil maken eno. 31-2 8 16-5 5-4 5-8 9-9 14 15-9 15 15 
CHM NE TSE, ok aes Ca 7h 80-1 8 18-2 5-4 6-8 9-7 13-7 16-6 15-8 15-4 
Sars CEN DKED> HMM wt EN) yy Guee eeD 31-7 8 17-4 5:4 6-6 9-6 14-5 gs 15-8 16 
Oe MIN O SOL sien ples cebaM oy ae pene 35 8-3 19-3 6-2 6-7 10 15:5 20 19-3 19-3 
Ger rowee ese Ok Oa ea ee 32-2 8 17-3 5-4 6 9-6 14-3 15-9 15-2 15-6 
7—P.E.1— Charlottetown 30-1 7°4 18 5-1 5:7 9-6 14-5 15-9 14-7 15-1 
New Brunswick (average) 34-0 8-5 18-0 5-3 6-3 10-2 13-8 16-0 15-6 15-9 
Say ONClan here than Cerne es Dae Oy 82-5 8-7 18-3 5-6 6-5 11-9 14-8 1 16 16-1 
OUR A, Gorda ay CnC Me em 86-2 8-7 18-8 4-8 6-1 8-9 12-7 14-8 14-5 14-8 
AOU SMerICtON: « o.0.s: ab dein ce 32:3 8-7 17 5 6-4 9-9 14-6 14-9 14-5 14-9 
LIES BasgDuratrwte) men. eee Em 35 8 18 5-7 6-2 10 13 17-4 17-4 17-8 
Quebec (average)................... 30-8 6-4 17-7 5-2 6-6 9-3 12-6 14-5 16-5 15-2 
12 Oiebec «a0 ante Aiea eam), A 31-7 7-5 17-5 5-4 6°5 10 13-3 14-9 16 15-6 
fd Phreeikiyerg.use seu seboee ae 31-9 6 18-2 5-5 6-7 9-5 12-7 14-7 18-3 15-4 
14 herprooks, «sais ooskedee oie 29-9 | 6-6-7 17-1 5:1 6-1 8-9 12-9 14-1 16 14-7 
LO SRVORC LL ccm ac Re eeteyen Eas aie 28-7 6 17-9 4-5 6-4 9-1 11-5 14-2 15-6 14-6 
16 tr Elyacinthe.s.. o.c28.. eee on 29°6 5 17 4.9 6-7 9-5 ieee 14-3 14-7 15-6 
eeeolbanLolin auly. Wim, sy unte vieNan ty 30 5-3-6°7 17-7 5-2 7°5 10-2 13°3 14-5 18-6 15-5 
18-~Dhetiord Mines... 2.05.02). 33-1 6-7 19-2 5-7 6+7 8-2 12-7 15-7 18-7 15:7 
1 O==MLONLT ER 6.05... esc SMe ok 82°3 |5-3-8 17-9 5-3 5-9 10 12 14-1 15 14-6 
OE ee cel ee, i: 2a ae mi 30-4 6-8 17-2 S10 6-7 8-3 12-4 14 L bing 14-8 
Ontario (average)................... 33°2 7:3 17-6 4-8 6-2 10-9 12-9 15-3 15-0 15-2 
21 OGLAWALe: b.\c sah aera ae 33°9 |7-3-8 18-4 5-5 6-5 11-6 11-6 15-4 14-6 15 
Vorb TOCk Valle), in elena De 29°6 6-7 15-7 5 5:8 10-2 10-5 14 14-4 14-1 
Posse ston tes ghee een oie ee 31-3 6-7 15-4 5-2 5-2 9-5 12-2 13-3 12-9 13-1 
24—Belleville:..t'. «is. o0 . ee 34:3 6:3 17-2 4-6 5-3 11-5 13-4 14-7 15-1 14-6 
26-—Poterborough.. i) ..\.hcnse ee 31-9 7°3 16-4 4-5 5:6 11-6 12-8 14-3 14-2 14-3 
DO-ADE Mawes Us 5: hy kee 36:3 7:3 17-3 4-5 6-9 10-4 12-1 15:4 14-8 15 
De AMMA |. 8, Chiat cide Lian Seiten « 82:6 6°7 18-1 4-7 5-8 10-4 11-9 15-3 15-3 15-3 
28-=LOrontO; sh. Aa ee eee meee 86-4 |17-3-8 *18-2 4-9 5-8 10-5 1 EY f 15-4 15-5 15-3 
290—-Niarene alls: seen ee bee 36-1 7:3 18-3 5-2 5-8 10-1 14 15-3 17-1 16-2 
60-—ot: Catharinesehe.) os fee 31-3 7°3 17-4 4-8 5°3 11-4 127. 14-5 14 14-6 
Bie BUN LOM | 6h culo ae 35-3 7:3 17-8 4:5 6-2 11-1 12-7 15-2 15 14-9 
Dar OTANtOrd: boatman, heel Medien 34 = |6-7-8 16:1 4-4 5:7 11-9 12-4 14-8 14-1 14-7 
Seal th, hie ct heel Wee heir ee 33°8 7:3 18-2 4-5 6-2 12-1 13-9 14-8 14-9 14-6 
SA- Guelph | tw Bh eke eee 32-2 7:3 18-5 4-8 6-2 12-2 12-8 14-7 14-7 15 
SO-WitChener,..... e520) eee eee. 33-9 6-6-7 17-8 3-9 6-5 11 12-4 15-3 14-6 14-7 
S0-—-Woodstocks..,.8)..oe eee 81-4 |6-7-7°3 17°5 4-5 5-5 10-5 13-6 15-4 14-2 15-1 
Disaotrationd..). s.00, sonnel 32-1 7:3 19-3 4-2 6-5 2 13-4 16-2 14-6 15-3 
BS sLONGON ost eae kee ae 83°2 16-7-7-3 18-4 4+5 6 11-3 12-9 15-9 15-8 15-9 
oot, Lhomas..b 2. s.b nue, 32-1 |7-3-8-7 18-5 5 6-4 12-1 13-2 15-6 15-7 15-1 
a0 uatliego | ly, a2 vk ee 32-4 6:7 18 4-3 6-1 10-5 14-8 15 15-2 14-6 
AU WINCSGT: ss, vhs nc ee ee 32:3 | 8-9-3 18-1 4°6 6-5 10-9 14-6 15 14-9 16-4 
AGRE BAA. Ls 5 1 Gk sg olly OE 83-7 |7-3-8 17-5 4-6 6 11-4 Boy 15-1 15-3 15-1 
43—Owen Sound....... has oeaeibeee 82-9 |6-7-7°3 18-3 4-3 5-5 10-2 12-3 16 15-2 14-8 
emo N OPEL: BOY. 65 dig tv 5 unc REE ok 32°8 7°3 16-4 5-3 6-7 10-7 12-8 15-5. 14-3 15-1 
BOHN BUTYL... cesv coke aEweae 382°8 | 8-8-7 17°5 5:6 7-7 9-3 15-1 15-3 16-4 15-3 
BG—-CGDAlt. od iunkwe ls ace eee 85-8 8-3 16-5 5°7 7-7 10-8 13-5 17-8 16-4 18-2 
34 8-3 16-5 5-3 7 10 12-5 16-8 16 16 
82-5 8 18-7 5-2 8 12-5 14 15-2 15 15:3 
31-4 6 18-4 5-3 5:6 9-7 12 15 13-8 15-4 
33-1 6 18-6 5-5 6 9-8 10-8 15-7 15 15- 
34-5 6-7 18-4 5:3 6-5 11-4 12-0 18-0 17-2 17- 
Ol Winniper !c fa. .05o eaten 35 6-4-7 19-2 5-3 6-8 11-2 12-1 18 -2 17-8 17-2 
D2 BraAnGon.) Auge aa ae 384 = -16°3-7 17-5 5-3 6-2 11-6 11-8 17-7 16-6 17-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-1 8-3 19-0 5°4 6-6 10:8 12-6 18-3 18-2 18-2 
DS EOIN 5147 sure ie ae eee ree 34-4 | 8-8-4 18-3 5:3 6-8 12-3 12-5 18-2 17°3 17-9 
54-—-Ernce Albert, 5.5.06 see 33 Caen. | ence ne 5-2 6:9 8-6 12-3 18 18 18 
65—Saska toon’. 5). bacon poe e eee 33-8 8 18 5-4 6°3 11-2 12-9 18-1 18-6 18-6 
DG Moose daw: supe bebe meee 35 8-8 20-7 5°7 6-2 11-2 12:8 19 18-7 18-4 
Alberta (average)................... 34°8 8-6 18-8 5-4 6-2 10-8 10-2 17-5 18-0 18-4 
0/—Mediecine Hat........... ce%e 61's 34-4 8-9 21 5-5 6:5 12-5 11-6 17-7 20-6 19-1 
08 Drumbellen-s. 2. ner koe 87°7 8-9 18-5 5°5 6-3 10-8 10-8 16-8 17-5 18-7 
bo—Hdmonton is. sd abie eens 84-4 8 18-8 5-2 5-7 9-7 8-8 16-3 16-6 17-3 
0 Calra ty ee aad elem 84-2 8 18 +6 5-4 6-4 11-1 9-9 17-7 17-9 18-7 
6l—bethbridga) 704 een 33:5 | 8-10 17-3 5-3 6-2 9-8 9-9 17 17-6 18-3 
British Columbia (average) 34:8 9-5 21-6 5:6 6-5 9-8 9-6 17-9 18-0 18-1 
OZ-—cCrniC: 1) a ee ane eee 35 10 19-2 5-6 6-5 11-3 10-3 18-7 18-7 19-1 
Sow IN@LEOD Ls sass seek Lee 35°7 10 18 5-8 6-6 10-7 10-2 18-3 18-3 18-8 
64 Erail Ah Pee en eee 33°3 9-3 22°5 5:8 6:3 9-7 10 18-7 18-7 18-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 85°7 |18-3-9-5 22-4 5-4]. 6-5 8-4 8-1 ili yey/ 17-2 16-8 
GG-—V anCouver s'2.4 5 0c.) boca 84-9 |8-3-9-5 22 5-5 6-2 9-4 8-7 16 15-7 15-9 
Of—-Victonias! faces eee 84-3 10 24-1 5-4 6-7 8-9 8-7 17-3 16-6 16-7 
OS-—Nanaimoy spn. eee ee 35 8-9 21-2 5:7 ' 6-8 9-8 10 18-1 19-2 19-4 
69-—Prince Rupert.) ; «iss geek 34-4 10 23-3 5-8 6 10-4 10-6 20:5 19-2 19-2 
ST EPR SESE ISSR 9 TE SE 7S RIDER a IS TOMA ST TT a a LORS, SEU A OPUS ON Neer see 
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Apples 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9.2 5-9 26- 21-7 13-6 17-4 19-5 73-0 27-0 64-3 42-7 
8-8 5:9 32-9 18-4 13-8 16-4 19-3 72-9 28-4 67-5 40-1 
8-8 5:7 40 20-4 14. 16-7 20-8 70:8 27°8 (Een ae ote, nee 1 
8.7 5.9 31- 18-3 12. «15-7 17-5 84-4 29°3 53-3 40 2 
Rac 5:7 27:5 18 15 15-5 19-2 75 30 75 40 3 
8.5 5-4 30 16-7 12: 16 19-4 70°8 26°5 58:3 39 4 
9-5 6-3 AQ ph shires mile Ae 14 18-3 20 60 31-5 75 45 5 
8 5-8 28 18-5 13: 16-4 18-7 76-2 25°2 72-5 36:6 | 6 
7-9 6-5 LOS, ci pere eea 13- 14-7 16-8 76-7 26:7 59 41-2 | 7 
8-5 6-3 19-5 20-3 14. 16-1 19-1 20-7 28-0 64-9 45-1 
9.92 6+4 22-2 20 14- 16-8 19-1 85 30°6 OG Gelder teed 8 
7.6 6-2 20 20 15: 14-6 19-3 60 26-4 60 40-7 | 9 
8-5 6 16-2 21 13- 15-8 17-8 74 26-7 73 44-7 |10 
8-7 Cra USAOMene 279 eile Oe oo 20 15: ae 20 63:7 28-1 60 SOE 
8-6 6-7 33-1 21-6 13-9 18-2 18-7 84-0 26-9 710-7 41-5, 
9-1 i 31-7 18-5 16-4 17-8 18-9 85 25°7 76-7 41-2 }12 
8-6 7:9 35 21-2 13-7 19-1 18-3 96: 27-5 72-5 42-5 13 
8-9 youl 27-2 25-3 12-8 18-5 18-3 78° 26°9 67-8 41-7 |14 
8:3 CP] Ti aes 1 IES OTC 01 eS a a (are 14 18-2 17-9 86: 24-1 72°5 40-1 |15 
8-2 Geoul) LES ZEr! | W26r ihe. che lay 25 14-3 18 15-7 78 26-4 60 40-5 |16 
8-5 6-2 35 21-2 12-5 20°3 7 CG) ee Nae Zid teat ceshes array We 42-5 |17 
8 7:4 ADR REN Oe AO 15 19 18-5 97: 32-2 85 44 |18 
8-5 5-6 31-3 21-8 12:5 17 18-4 88> 24-5 65:2 38-1 |19 
Nay; 6-2 26-2 18 13°5 16-2 19-5 61- 26-2 66-2 42-5 |20 
9-2 6-0 24-9 21-4 13-7 17-1 19-1 75° 26-6 61-8 39-5 
9-8 79 381-5 21-6 13°3 16-2 20°6 69- 27-9 66:8 39-9 {21 
8 6-2 PAVERS | aintscset 12-5 iN 18 72° 27-3 68 40-8 |22 
8-1 5:7 PERN Seo 12:7 16-6 17-8 71- 23°5 59-2 39-9 123 
9-6 5 220 Sion sagan 15:1 16-1 18-1 78> 28-3 64-3 35:6 |24 
9-6 Uf 20 19 13-8 15-9 18-6 71- 25-9 58-4 36:7 {25 
8-9 5:7 PY A A Aaa a 12 18 20 87 26:2 61 40-7 |26 
9 5:8 PAL HO eames ices 12-4 17-2 18-7 71 26 56-2 36-7 [27 
8-8 5:9 PAN AS Copies 13°38 16-5 19 81> 25-9 61-4 39-2 |28 
11-2 5-9 24 Oi eo Mee 12-5 18-4 19 87: BS Gu ihc aewelones 38-2 |29 
9-9 6-2 D4. Suite lee we 14-2 16-8 18 73° 23-7 54-5 37:5 |30 
9-4 6-1 27:°8 21-5 14-4 16-3 17-8 71 25-4 66:7 39-5 {31 
7°3 4-8 2423 NR ee 13-6 16-5 17-6 60 28-3 55 36°5 {32 
8-3 5°3 20) iSullise inten es 14 16-6 18 72°7 25-5 65 37 =| 33 
9 6+4 288 Te Nercieelet ce 13°4 16:5 19-7 69-3 26-8 53°3 37°6 |34 
8-9 5°2 20 weil eis oake eae 13-2 16-4 Dee Al cis Oh Shesot tl 23°8 59:5 85°2 135 
7:7 UES UZAY) 9 PaO Nie Satta [a Saar 14-2 15-5 17-5 72°5 PATE aN ater sae Ani 85-7 136 
9-1 6-3 19 Deere 12-1 18 20 71 26-1 64-5 40-5 |37 
8-4 6-6 PAU A lee Men ie tee 12-6 15:4 18 77°3 27 76-5 38:4 |38 
9-4 5:8 Sis Gaile aes ae 14-7 16-4 19-1 86-7- 26:7 75 40-4 |39 
8-8 5 Di Beilin yee ae ke 15 16:7 18-7 68-4 25°3 55-3 387-1 |40 
9-4 4-8 25> Su Avan ok 15 17°9 18-2 69 25+3 56:3 41-1 |41 
8-9 5+2 PPE Pee, Bore 11-7 17 18-7 71 27°9 51 38-5 |42 
8°5 5:8 774 oS ie eal ay a 12-7 17-1 19-6 77-3 30-4 71 38-7 143 
9-6 Ghee LGA” SOS oe ok 20:3 13-7 16-7 19-4 75 26°8 54-8 42-1 |44 
10 ese) PLE 68he WM SGe9h) ... ob now. 25 15 19-2 21:3 78 28-5 63 43-5 145 
11-1 Seon weeOO mw) Aart. SL oe 21-5 16:3 18-7 19-2 85-8 27°8 64 49-3 |46 
11 eda le Oo tn) (Som ale. ok le 24 16-5 19-3 21-7 87-5 26 62-5 46 |47 
9-3 6-1 38 19 13-7 17°6 22-4 72-8 29 63-5 40 {48 
9-8 5:6 33:7 23°2 14-4 17-9 21-3 71-5 27-1 61-5 40-6 |49 
9-8 Baya Mchag/i te a As aie eee Seas 19-3 14-4 17-2 19-6 74 27°3 61 42-1 |50 
10-2 DoS) WeAaa el ee eos k ek 24-6 13-2 17-4 19-9 72-4 28-4 57-4 43-9 
9-9 bal) le COSM VS Lethe. sce ae 24-2 12-4 17-9 20 72 27-9 57-7 43-7 |51 
10:5 Lay A6) Yl Vgeee CoG SU Ene Se Se 25 13-9 16-8 19-7 72°8 28-9 57 44 152 
10-1 6-1| 1:593 | 33-1)}........ 21-8 13-6 18-9 22°3 74-6 26-7 66-5 49-5 
9-3 Cre One eos Sunlis soe tee 21-7 14-8 18-9 23 74:5 27-5 67-5 50:5 153 
11-8 Ov Su Whe OO th) eA V7 sh. ole ee 20 12-2 20-4 23°7 76-2 26 66 50 ={54 
9-5 BSS SO) I has Bes ME et Re eo 23:7 13-1 18 21-4 74-5 25-9 67:8 50:5 |55 
9-8 CE Sto} | ER E59 ON IE 77) ae i Rh ES ey 14-3 18-4 21 73°2 27:3 64-8 46-8 |56 
10-0 5-6 | 1-640 | 30-7 ]........ 23-8 13-1 18-6 22°5 72°38 27:0 65-4 49-3 
11-4 Opi ek Olean Te VODs Qe ss eavaor 2b 12-3 19-4 23°6 73°7 28-1 68-6 50 =(|57 
10 Chee oer LO) C4 Op aha sie oe ite 25 14-2 19-3 22-7 77°5 26-7 65 50 {58 
9-7 Aeoe ele Olig it. Slide ts. oh ae 23 13 18-5 22 67-4 26°2 59-7 47-4 159 
9-3 One| Le CO) AS2e lek. octet 20 12-7 17-6 21-2 74-4 26-9 68-4 50-4 160 
9-7 Oa ele ee UE SON, wal sic, aecc 26 13-2 18 22-8 68-3 27 65:3 48-5 161 
9-2 HF We 18 Bly fe OO Ie 2 Se A 22°9 12-2 17-7 18-8 72°5 27-4 64-2 49-5 
11-5 Arie | SACRO sonia hs rake oe 21-7 15-5 19-2 20 76°7 32-1 68-3 50 162 
9-4 5-8 5a 25 12-1 18-3 18-3 78-3 30°8 62-5 51-6 163 
8-8 Orbe) (25 02it) vod onl. ae soe 22-5 13-2 18 18-5 75 28-3 66-7 50 |64 
7:6 Beli) Le ZOE | LM LOML lal eee mes Io cot ane ae LO al ecouokem tee Wie rete st 67-2 27-5 60-4 43 165 
9-3 SeGulun Le QQomit (2eede te Meee 20:5 11-3 15-6 17 64-5 22°5 57-1 42-1 166 
8-4 ahs 40;m |) Cook. ml sis wee ce 22-7 dT 16-6 18 69 26 58-6 46 167 
8-7 Die Se ered > GS iow] eB Gis die fharestenciie seaverharanenistchang 12-6 18-3 20 69 27 67 56-2 |68 
10 BP he LIES NR) gl hee eg 25 11-5 18-1 20 80 25 73°3 56-7 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





























xe) i Fs 
Sugar. 3 ’ P 4 ; E 
- ~ ad x a) on Let > a cl 
SNe wew ie | Sa lees 2 ol See Bel Geen 
bent? Bi ewe |fe. 28 | | BS aul e ¢| dee ae 
2 ‘s “eg 5 = me al = 3S 
Seciealea (as ete |x [ec] 23 [Sa] a5] BE | ee 
3.25 oe=| om a= ae Sp wo 53 — as ate Coat 
qeslSes/ee lee lfas (22 [Se] 82 | $e | Bs | ak | Bs 
FARA SR) $h/35a [SK |Hh] FE | se ga | gu =o) 
Oo va oO H |O > nN fa oO ot ws. < 
cents | cents| cents! cents eg cng yer ie vy ts pac ay ; 
Dominion (average)....... 7-8 | 7-5 | 60-6 | 71-2 -9 | 15-6 . 2 2 3 16-200 
Nov Scouse ytese ee Te 8-1] 7-6] 65-4] 70-3 29°8 | 13-4] 3-8 67-5 43-5 13-2 Q-1 16-750 
1 Sydney S00 oe. i 7-71 7-4 | 63-3 | 66-2 29-4] 16-2] 4 74-6 55-4 12-9 Gh Gahie tetramer ne: 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-3 | 7-7 | 63-6 | 71-2 29-5 | 12-9] 3-4 57 36-2 13-1 era 5 Aa 
S-Atphéret ey...) 8-2} 76/65 | 69-9} 30 | 12-2) 4-1] 67-5] 35-7] 12.3 7-5 17-50 
4—Halifax....,.......... U2) 65-3 | 70 30 14-3 | 3-8 66 58-7 13-6 6-1 15-50 
5—Windsor....... 111277 8-8] 8-2) 67-5] 71-7] 30 | 12-3] 3-8| 72 40 14 7-5 18-00 
6—Truro®), Aisne. Ew 8-3 | 7-7 | 67-5 | 73 29-7 | 12-3] 3-8 68 34-7 13 7 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-4 7 62-5 | 67-9 27-4 | 14 3-6 60-4 43-6 13-4 6-6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:9 7-4) 63-5 | 71-7 27-3 | 13:0 | 3-6 67-5 41-6 12-2 6-5 16-125 
$—Moncton............. 8-4} 7-8 | 65-6 | 74-2] 29-5] 13-7] 3-8] 68-7] 43-6] 13-9 6-2 215-50 
St Johne:s... Le 7-9} 7-5 | 63-7] 63-6] 24-2] 13 3-4)] 69:4 di ee 7-2 15-00 
10—Fredericton.....1. 1 7:71) TB) 62-11 74 27-8] 12-6] 3:3] 64-2] 38-3] 11 6-5 16-00 
11—Bathurst......1277'7! 7-6 | 6-8 | 62-5 | 75 27-5 | 12-7 | 4 67-5 | 42-7] 12-2 6-2 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-3] 6-9 | 60-1 | 68-1 27-2 | 14-5 | 3-7 61-6 64-9 11-4 6-3 15-389 
2 _-kimebers bo. 7 6-8 | 60-8 | 72-3 | 27-5 | 16-4] 3-6] 66-1] 63-21 10-8 6-7 |15-00-16-00 
13—T ree Rivers... 7-8| 7-3| 60 | 71-4] 27-2114-71 4-11 60 70 11-8 6-1 15-0 
14—Sherbrooke...... |." 7 6-7 | 60-4 | 68-7] 26-7] 14-2] 3-6] 54-4] 60 11-2 6-5 |15-75-16-25 
16=-Sprel./M.o..e 7-5) 6-9 | 57-1 | 51-2] 27-5] 13-1] 3-9] 56-7] 68-8] 10-7 6-6 14. 
16—St. Hyacinthe..... "| 7-1] 6-7 | 60-5 | 67-8} 27 | 12-8] 3-7] 60-51 g0 10-5 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
17St. John’s... 7-2] 7 | 61-2] 72-5 | 27-51 15-51 4-4] 75 65 13-7 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 7:7] 7-2]62 | 69-6] 27-6] 14-3] 3-8] 60 56-7] 12-2 6-5 |16-50-17-00 
19—Montreal............. 6-9 | 6-7 | 59-3 | 69 25-9 | 15-3 | 3-1] 59-2] 65-5] 10-6 6 16-25 
2—Hull. 6 Ve 7-5] 6-9 | 59-4 | 70 28-2 | 14 3-3] 62-5] 55 11-3 6-2 15-75 
Ontario (average)... || U7] G4 | 62-0) 72-7] 26-7) 14-1] 3-5] 63-6] 59-8] 11.3 6-1 15-608 
21—Ottawa.......... 0 7-3] 6-9 | 62-8 | 73 27-51 13-9] 3-2] 76-1| 60-41 11-5 6-6 |15-25-15-75 
242—bBrockyville ). |... =. 7°6 7-1 | 57-8 | 72-5 29 13-1 3°83 66-7 58 11-4 6-5 15-25 
2O— EMSS TOU ee ee 6-8 | 6-7 | 58-3 | 67 25-4 | 12-3 3°7 68-9 58-7 10 5:8 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7°8 7°5 | 65 71 25:9 | 14-1 3°7 65 68 11-5 6-4 15-00 
25—Peterborough......_. 7-5 | 72164 | 71-5| 24-9] 14-2] 3-51 59-5 | 81 11-7 5-8 14-75 
20—Oshawa. +. io... .cecc. 8-0 7°9 | 63-7 | 73-7 27-5 | 12-3 3-4 66-2 56-2 11-1 6 15-00-15-50 
Ai Orillign: sess oe ee 7°8 7-4 | 67-1 | 71 24-2 | 14-1 4.2 69-3 50 11-1 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
Be ROTO, ee fol we 7:2 7:2 | 63-4 | 73-7 25-4 | 12-4 3-4 67-4 55-5 9-9 5-9 15 .00-15.50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7°8 7:4 | 65-1 | 77-8 27-3 | 15-1 3:7 67-8 71-2 10:8 6:5 |g13.50-14-00 
30—St. Catharines,.......] 7-3 7-2 | 60-6 | 74-4 25-2 | 18-2 | 3-5 65 57°5 10-6 5-8 |g14.00-15-00 
ai=Bamilton si. ssx'hee. 7-2 7-1 | 61-8 | 72-1 25-8 | 12 3:3 63-9 56-4 10-7 6 15-5 
82—Brantford:!‘:........ 7-4 7:2 | 60-9 | 71-2 26-1 | 13-3 3-1 64-5 67:1 10-5 6-1 }14-50-15-00 
i eo 2 Ys a Oe, I 7-2 7-1 | 61 73°5 25-2 | 18-8 | 3-3 63-5 60 9-8 5-9 |15.00-15-50 
gaarusipn) 2. 2 ee 7°5 7-2 | 60-6 | 73-5 25-7 | 18-8 | 3-5 66-2 58-7 10-5 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7°8 7-7 | 50-1 | 72-9 25 13-4] 3-4 56 54 10 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 7°4 7:2 | 65 66-2 25 12-5 | 3-5 57-5 62:5 10 5 14-5 
o/—btratiord) 2, ,....,0 7-9 7-5 | 60-7 | 74-5 26-5 | 13-9 3 67 65 11-3 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
28—=Hondonts oc uu. 8 7:9 | 67-3 | 78-3 25-2 | 14-3 3°3 63-5 61:4 10-9 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
ao—St. Thonvas;,..... °. 8-2 8 65-8 | 72-6 26°7 | 14-1 3°7 67-1 72 12-6 5:9 |15-50-16-00 
£0--Chathant.))....:) 2 7-4 7-2 | 58-4 | 70-7 25:6 | 18-6 | 3-7 60-5 66- 11-2 5-4 15-00 
41-=Windsor oh... te 7°3 7-1 | 60-2 | 71-9 27-8 | 14 3 58-2 60 10-4 6-3 |215.50-16-0 
S2-- Daring, 2508S ee 7 2))|er 90 (60 69-5 24:7 | 18-7 | 2.9 67°5 68-3 10-2 6-2 15-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... Med, 7-2 | 68-3 | 74-7 26-7 | 12-9 4-1 61 60 11-3 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
mt NOrth Bay wy ie)’ ew 8 7-9 | 69-2 | 72-8 27-6 | 15-6 3°8 62-5 53-7 11-5 6-1 16-50 
£5 Std bury ke hse 8-3 7°9 | 62-1 | 74-9 29-6 | 17-9 3°8 60-6 70 14-5 6-4 |17-00-17-50 
AO OD ATE) Oe cick Ge 8-8 | 8-1] 62-8 | 74-7 31:7 | 15-4] 3-9 63°+7 55 15 7:3 18. 
ao Pioming: ey oe 9 8 64-3 | 75 30 16 4 47-5 42:5 13-3 7-8 |18-00-18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 7:8 | 60 73-4 26 16-6 | 3-6 56 63-7 14-3 6  |15-50-16-00 
40—Port Arthas, 4 7°5 7:3 | 51-6 | 73-8 28-5 | 15 3-1 61-4 58-3 10-5 6 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.... 7°7 7:5 | 60-7 | 75 29°5 | 15 4.2 58-5 62-5 11-1 6 17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average) 8-2 | 7-9 | 57-2 | 68-6 29-3 | 12-8] 34 60-9 54-3 12-3 6-3 20-750 
51—Winnipeg....... BP Ea: 8-2 8 57-1 | 70-8 28-6 | 11-2 3+2 58-9 52-8 12-7 6:3 19-50 
bi RA tee MOMS et 8-1 7-8 | 57-2 | 66-4 30 14-3 3 62°8 55-8 11-8 6-2 22-00 
8-5 7-9 | 58-5 | 74-2 30-2 | 21-2 | 3-3 63-5 61-5 13-4 6-1 23-625 
Ra teeter ee 8-4 8-1 | 58 72-4 29-7 jal9.7 3-1 71-4 60 13-2 6-8 23-00 
Riera ah) 8-4 7°9 | 52 75 31 a25 3:6 61 60 12-5 DEES seth ot etter 
Leia Ae aeration 8-2 7:5 | 60-8 | 75 30-5 ja21 3-1 60-5 61 14-2 5-8 |23-00-25-50 
sae yafete ee eh 8-9 8-2 | 63-3 | 74:3 29-7 jal9 3:2 61 65 13-7 G10 dase 
Pee ce ee 8-6 | 8-1 | 54-0 | 69-7 29-1 | 18-7 | 3-6 62-5 61-6 14-3 OE ethan ems As 
APE 8 2s, 8-7 | 8-1 | 55 71-9 29-2 |a21.7 | 3-7 74-2 68 14-7 6-3 g 
UREA Aint 9-2 8-7 | 48-3 | 66-7 31-7 |a22.5 | 4-1 63°3 70 15 6 svatels io Colereiny oie o 
Ss ROE: tore 8-9 | 8-1 | 52-8 | 68-4 28-6 jal6.3 | 3-2 59+3 53-3 13-7 GBi) 47. teres 
Peis Pao | ot 8-3 8-1 | 60-8 | 69-9 28-7 |al6.3 8°7 58-1 59-2 14-2 Os Zi oases meets 
AEE ae 7°9 7:4 | 33 mobail) 27-5 |al6.6 | 3-4 57:5 57:5 14 OSH siren eer. Hin 
8:0 | 7-5 | 57-2 | 70-2 29-7 | 22-1 | 3-6 63-6 63-2 13-2 Ge Sal a oh eee: 
RSC aereed irs Rae 3 9-3 8-5 | 67-5 | 73-3 29-2 jal5.7 | 3-5 70 66-7 13-1 6 Neseid) sus Means Ciel 
Maasai ee ak” 8-2 7°8 | 56-7 | 74-2 29-2 |a28.3 | 3-8 63°3 62 14-4 Sr Sal feat ees. 
ADS Ba See is? 8-5 7°8 | 60-8 | 73-3 28-3 |a28.3 4 60 68 13-5 8 Poe Lert tee tes 
7-4 7-1 | 54-2 | 66 80°4 Jal8.5 | 3-3 61-2 61-2 13-3 By Si) an te ee a: 
BE AAA! Bic 7°3 6-8 | 52-9 | 64-8 28-1 jal8.7] 3-1 57-2 53°6 10-8 GeShl ios nen yes 
Shea, Pha 7-8 7°3 | 55-6 | 67-5 29-1 |a21.8 | 3-5 60-5 56-4 12 OP S| sea che: 
Ween a oie tater 7-9 7°8 | 60 69-2 31 a22.5 4 71-2 65 13-7 al ae dae 
Ca : ‘ 3-6 . 6-7 





_2. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d, 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk), 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. 8s. Delivered from mines. 
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cuttings, etc. 
per cord 


a ay 
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Ce i ey 


Metme nae she acorn” 2)$ (cht tceailasheisin(e.sssyele (Se 0 (of s. 6 sisal sic)lie's\atsia > areal aigteletelterer te talion « « close dows 








Z 
2) [=| 
2 3 
inl 
8 2 
ep é 
2a 3 
Q iS) 
$ 
10-067 12-788 
9-196 11-745 
7-45 9-20-9-60 
ee 5 a ee ee 
9-00 12-50 
10- ae 50 }11-40-12-00 
0 |10.50-11-50 
g- Oa. 75 |d12-50-15-75 
10-50 13-25 
10-875 Be oni 
g10.00-12-00 3-00 
11-00-13-00 |11- ee 14-00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 
LOP SO i aaceeen! cane 
9-589 14-042 
10-00 13-50 
8-50-10-00 14-00 
10-00 14-00 
OeOOK Poe See aise c 
S60 tile Mi Leaeea lia 
Ne RR: 15-50 
11-50-11-75 |13-50-14-50 
8-25 |12.50-14-00 
10-625 11-918 
9-25 |13.00-14-00 
Oe25 MEL 
9-00 |12- pine hid 
12-00 
9-00 j11. Oona "00 
9.50-11-50 12-50 
11-00 11-50 
g 210-50 
g 211-00-12-00 
9-00 11-00 
9-00 11-00 
10-00 12-00 
12-00 | 9-75-11-50 
10:00 |10-00-12-00 
10-00-12-00 11-50 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 
9-50 |11-00-12-00 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 
210-00 12-00 
9-50 |12-00-14-00 
8-00 10-50 
SOUL te Nee. a 
12.00-13 -50 13-50 
12-00 {11-00-12-00 
15-00 15-00 
11-00 10-00 
9-00-13-50 13-50 
9-00-13-50 13-50 
10-688 14-750 
12-00 15-50 
6-75-12 -00 14-00 
10-250 17-250 
9 .00-13-00 13-75 
9-00-10-00 20-00 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 
10-00 £16-75 
6-813 13-00 
zg g 
HG 5O SH Maas RY, 
h5-00-6-00 16-00 
h8-50-11-50 10-00 
h4-00-6-50 }............ 
10-244 12-220 
Ge25=6270 iF sete: sh ely 
9-50-11-50 |12-70-15-50 
9-00-11-00 14-50 
10-75-11-75 11-50 
11-00-12-00 11-50 
10-50-11-50 9-50 


s7-70-8-20 


Ts OO EEA G ah Fs 0050 VERSED SUL LU. DRC SORES | 28 Fi caair ta) 15 130-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 
i SES NARRATE PO Gor Sm SPCR AON SARA 1s GAS ceo SOB Tomee sree en aL MRE: DARD RRND anit fe Reel es ental a be 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


Higher price for petroleum coke, 
y workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company, houses $20, 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied b 
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Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 
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per month 
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(Continued from page 1152) 


being weighted according to the commercial and 


number may be found in the supplement to the 
Laspour GAZETTE for January, 1925, January, 


1926. and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the Lasour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 


industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 













No. of 
com- | 1914} 1916} 1918 | 1920] 1921 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug. |Sept. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926} 1927 | 1928 | 1928 


Commodities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 


material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6)149-8]220-2|287-6)178-2)131-6]148-0]160-9]159-2|161-0)161-6)147-7|144-2 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5}119-9|179-4/204- 8] 154-6}131 -3) 133 -0)126-3)/142-51141-01143 -6]152-21161-4 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 | 97:°8]133-3/269-9/303-3]165-0/174-7/196-7]191-6|191-4|169-4|165-4/166-4/163-3 
ah —Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3)100-1]139-4/241-6)202-5)166-41177-9]159-3}159-7|155-11154-3/156-01156-1 
V.—Iron and its: Broducts:c0) 45. ee 26 | 97-7/151-8|227-3|244-4) 185-7)159-6]168-21155-41148-5] 144-3] 142-6] 138-61138-7 


96-2|137-3]144-2]137-7] 98-6/100-7] 94-6] 96-5)107-1]101-2] 93-6] 95-8] 95-3 
94- 108+ -2)144- 2 197- 5 a0 4/190- “4 182- ‘$ 183 2)177- 6 1758 170- 171- ‘i 172. e 


V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 
VII. leg Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6]143-4) 212-3) 258-2) 164-2)119-7/128-8]142-9]144-5]151-2/153-6 


TE MMaring: si... tis ce ebbts dela cleat 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5]173-5)142-3)142-4)122-1)145-4]156-8]154-11156-81157-0]158-7 
DL re Rh Orest.. ius he aed ek Be 21 | 94-3/100-1)139+4)241-6)202-51166-4)177-9}159-3]159-7|155-11154 -3]156-0/156-1 
IV-aMinoral 0) jase peeOoee ss Jeb yy Ae aaa 67 | 95-8)121-5)166-1)196-2)175-6)160-5]157-1]154 -21151-81149-1]143 -3]143-71143-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4)189-2) 244-0) 168-4)141-6]145-2/149-5}150-3]151-9]153 -0/148-5}149-6 
All manufactured (fully of chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)130-4) 196-9) 242-0) 180-0) 152-3/158-8]156-9]159-2]151-9]148-21148-2]147-9 


Classified according to purpose: 





I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AnD B). 98 |101-3)120-6)172-8)226-1)174- 4/149 .8)152-11148 -8]156 -31158 -21153-6|156-6)159-5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 1105-6) 132-3)193 -3)244-4/170-7)138-81150-9]145-5|155-5|154-7/154-2]156-4/160-9 
Beverages Sad Cie pila Rhee et Sepals. ch ertotints @ ST END evetic 4 }101-7)125-2)197 -5|249-7/176-0)196-8} 223 -91236-3|228- 1/234 -9]233 -91219-51219-5 
Breadstuiiss.ay. 22 ees Ate oe eee 8 1110-6) 144-4) 224-4) 261-2) 186-91136-21136-21155-7]173 -91164-0]165-4|153-21149-3 
Chocolate. we Wwaaeueess dees 1 |102-0}112-0/104-0/183-2)109-2) 96-0] 96-0] 96-01/104-01116-0/132-01124-0]124-0 
ATCO IS Re UR ey, Ae Oe 8 | 98-8)/107-1)172-5) 173-5) 142-3}142-4]122-11134-11156-81154-1]156-8]157-0|158-7 
Hruitan dee. Lares: Bae, cre eae 8 |101-6)124-2)173 -5|249-4)/218-61186-0}217-31193 -7]/184-0]164-8]185-7|223-91218-3 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7}118-9] 200-8) 209-2) 152-7)140-7|134-8]126-7|147-21154-11138-71167-91176-7 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0)119-5}165-1)203 -0}167-8)130-1]142-6]132-3]148-81133-41145-61142-71155-1 
Sugar, refined............ Ra levehotzithanaereras os 2 |115-4)171-6]208-4/408 +3) 213-3) 159 -0}230-9]192-01146-4|140-7/146-41136-8]131-8 
Vegetablesit ju7. 65460 ee es See ee 10 }122-9)210-0)232-3)/431-1/170-0)132-01196-6]173-7]158-81199-5|174-71159-5|140-8 
LISS oe da tameatewee Rage obese caren 2 |104-4/120-0/174-4/213-1)159-7/112-81126-0/126-0}135-4] 150-6] 156-81132-71147-2 
MNODACCO : Bdaions wilds teeiclidas Se eee 2 |108-0/117-6} 154 - 7/227 -0/ 206-5! 206-51206-5}216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous 2 5 ihiciihes wee te de 6 | 99-3)119-6/213 -0)283 -8/ 186-9] 169-6]160-8] 159-6] 149-71149-4]160-9]159-1]159-1 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8) 146-9) 203 -1)179-2/163-41153-7/152-9]157-3]162-7|152-7|156-8/157-8 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery § 
and underwear) os Blom Sal ths eRe Crates tiene 11 | 105-3) 128-5) 181-3)260-2/186-3)160.6]159-9]153 -6] 152-6) 152-8] 157-6/169-11168-7 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6}136-0)185-0/176-9) 164 -3}151-7]/152-6}158-7| 165-9] 151-21152-9|154-3 
Bruarnifures: ..3 ct. Le ee 3 | 102-8) 107-3) 189- 1/323 -4)249-4)919.6/229-1]194-8]194 -8] 194-8] 194 -81194-81194-8 
Glassware and pottery 3 | 99-7/203-2/247-41490- 6/461 - 6/374. 2/274 -2/263-3/321-6 321-3/320-6/320-1/320-1 
Miscellaneous, (i).86): 3228 1 bee eee 7 | 92-9) 97-9/135-0)182-3)174-8]162.8]150-4|151-71157-6 164-8]149-9}151-7/153-1 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (Groups C and D)} 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0/241 -9)167-3/ 449 .5|145 -3/148-8]149-4|145-8|146-6/144-6|143-4 

E| 
we pEenaucers! Haquipment.. hit. eeaiesst 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/197-1) 206-5) 49 .2/185-0/186-8]180-8]182-0/175-5/175-71/176-5 
BN ai sche ae MAS alec TEE ee ae Se 4 | 98-1)117-8) 203 -9)264-5) 248-0) 905 .6|216-0/204 -2|204 2/204 -2/205-21204-1]204-1 
As Heat and Power Equipment and 

Sitpplips i a wee wl) On Oe aT ieee 2 7 | 94-5] 99-9)142-1/194-1/ 206-4! 191 .7/184-7|186-3]180-7|182-3|175-51175-91176-7 
Miscellaneous: 4). .0). <n fee ae 4 | 92-3/183-2/244-5/268-6) 200-5) 177.5]188-9|197-4]180-1/169-4|169-5|165-21165-2 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104- 4/133 -9/200-3/246-8/163-01435 9/141. 1 144-7)146 -0) 141-9) 143 -4)141-2/139-8 
Building and Construction Materials 32 | 93-8) 103-8) 150-5}214-9) 183-2) 169.91166-71152-3]154-0/147-5|148-3]149 -81149-6 
Titi ber uhescn ial. as eee a eae 14 | 91-1) 92-3) 130-4/206-4/ 180-0) 161 -7|166-4|147-4|150-6]147-4| 149-3] 151-21151-3 
Painters” Materialasaeee en ee 4 1102-2)159-4]264-3/313-7/173-3 171-6}196-7|187-4)192-7]}169-6]161-2)154-7/149-6 
Miscellancous. 28.25 ne oe 14 |100-0/128-2/191-9)227-7])192-6 165 -2}164-8]161-8)159-41145 -8]144 -5]145-91145-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8) 140-8) 211-7) 254-0/158-4) 428. 61135 -3]143-4]144-2]140-6) 142-3]139-21137-6 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..}_ 21 | 96-2)134-2/274-1)310-2|157-3!179.0/204 -3|196-01193-7]167-91165-0/169-01165-0 
Kor Hurindustry, w.ceee ween sae ee 2 | 72-4! 83-0/237-3/477-5|264-4/399.81964.31919-9]241 «2 397-41472-71304-81322-2 
For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8)137-6|146-6)176-3) 98-0)114-7] 95-4] 95-81103-8] 91-71126-4]136-0]135-7 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0}145-0)174- 9/173 -0)123-21119.0]118-21112-3 116-8]111-3}106-4|106:21106-1 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 1110-8) 167-9) 230-6) 208-7| 184-8] 153.01155-5/153-51150-4 162°8]144-21136-11136-1 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0}120-9) 195-4) 186-6) 114-3!104.9/101-4] 98-2/115-41110-5|115-8]155-6|154-2 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114+6/153 -8)252-7|280-7/177-7|114.81191.8 161-7|152-5]158-3]165-11136-8]135°8 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.. 23 {108- 4) 138-6]188-8 Lp 8) 186-7/140.6]154-1]151-21153-0/149-1/145-7|140-5|137-7 
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the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, except 
milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by a number of 
representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 

doing a considerable business with working- 
’ men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lazour GazerTe was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cites from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven. 
icnces. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, caleu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
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sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
18 potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is ex- 


.aggerated, and this should be taken into account 


in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost ot 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
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quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the hase of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4: 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 185.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.4. 
Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 
112.5; 1916, 112.55) 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 
1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 
163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3: 
1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and con- 
verted to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 
1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8: 1902, 125.8: 
1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
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107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fue 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-|Sund-| All 

Ligh ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
ec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
ec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 ic 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927.... 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
ar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct 10070 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928...., 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928 . 146 158 156 157 166 155 
July 1928 . 147 157 156 157 166 155 
ANE UlO2S. aan 1a be 157 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 156 157 166 157 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were higher, 
sirloin steak being up from an average of 
35.8 cents per pound in August to 36.3 cents 
in September; round steak from 30.3 cents 
per pound to 30.5 cents; and rib roast from 
27.6 cents per pound to 28.3 cents. The 
price of shoulder roast was unchanged at 21.3 
cents per pound. Veal was up in the average 
from 22.6 cents per pound in August to 23.6 
cents in September and mutton from 29.9 
cents per pound in August to 30.5 cents in 
September. Pork also advanced, fresh averag- 
ing 31.2 cents per pound in September, as 
compared with 28.8 cents in August and salt 
averaging 27.4 cents per pound in September, 
as compared with 26.6 cents in August. 
Higher prices were reported from most locali* 
ties. Bacon rose from an average of 39 cents 
per pound in August to 40.8 cents in Septem- 
ber. Boiled ham was up from 59.6 cents per 
pound in August to 61.9 cents in September. 
Fresh fish prices showed little change, cod 
steak averaging 18.8 cents per pound and 
white fish 22.1 cents per pound. Lard ad- 
vanced from an average of 22.2 cents per 
pound in August to 22.5 cents in September. 


The seasonal advance in the price of eges 
ccntinued, fresh averaging 46.3 cents per 
dozen in September, 42.4 cents in August 
and 38.5 cents in July, and cooking averaging 
41.4 cents per dozen in September, 37.6 cents 
in August and 34.2 cents in July. Increases 
were substantial in practically all localities. 
Higher prices for milk were reported from 
Sorel, Toronto, Brantford, Woodstock and 
Prince Albert. Butter prices showed a sea- 
sonal advance, dairy being up from an aver- 
age of 39.7 cents per pound in August to 
41.3 cents in September, and creamery from 
44.6 cents per pound in August to 45.9 cents 
in September. Cheese was also slightly higher, 
averaging 33.2 cents per pound. 

The price of bread was steady at an ‘aver- 
age of 7.7 cents per pound, while flour was 
slightly lower at 5.1 cents per pound. Rolled 
oats, rice and tapioca showed little change. 
Onions were substantially lower at 5.9 cents 
per pound in September, as compared with 
7.2 cents in August and 8.2 cents in July. 
Potatoes also showed a substantial decline, 
the price per 90 pounds being down from an 
average of $1.90 in August to $1.49 in Sep- 
tember. Decreases were pronounced in prac- 
tically all localities. Evaporated apples and 
prunes showed little change. Raisins were 
slightly lower at an average price of 17.4 
cents per pound. Granulated sugar was 
lower in the average at 7.8 cents per pound 
in September, as compared with 7.9 cents in 
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‘ pounds to $22. 


August. The price of anthracite coal aver- 
aged higher at $16.20 per ton in September, 
as compared with $16.15 in August. Increases 
were reported from Windsor, N.S., Montreal, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Galt, Sarnia anid 
Timmins. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement in grain prices during Sep- 
tember was mixed. Wheat was slightly lower, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 
$1.17 per bushel, as compared with $1.184 
in August. The continued low prices were 
said to be due to the outlook for exception- 
ally large crops. .Western oats rose from 52 
cents per bushel to 544 cents and Ontario 
oats at Toronto from 41 cents per bushel to 
433 cents. American corn also advanced from 
$1.08$ per bushel to $1.184, while flax was 
up from $1.82 per bushel to $1.861. Western 
barley at Winnipeg was down from 684 cents 
per bushel to 664 cents and Ontario barley 
at Toronto from 70% cents per bushel to 65 
cents. Flour at Toronto declined from $7.57 
per barrel to $7.29, while oatmeal and rolled 
oats advanced, the former from $3.45 per 
ninety pound sack to $3.70 and the latter from 
$3.80-$4.35 per ninety-eight pound sack to 
$3.96-$4.50. Shorts rose from $32.25 per ton 
to $33.25. Raw sugar at New York fell from 
$2.50 per hundred to $2.183, while granulated 
at Montreal was down from $5.70 per hundred 
to $5.51. Potatoes were lower in most locali- 
ties, Ontario grades at Toronto being down 
from $1.27 per bag to 98 cents and Manitoba 
potatoes at Winnipeg from $1.04 per bushel 
to 96 cents. Foreign fruits were lower; 
bananas at Montreal declining from $3.50-$4 
per bunch to $3.50 and oranges from $8-$8.50 
per case to $7.50-$7.75. Ceylon rubber att 
New York declined from 194 cents per pound 
to 18% cents. Rosin was down from $12.80 
per barrel to $12.35. Choice steers at To- 
ronto were down from $11.23 per hundred 
pounds to $11.15, while western cattle at 
Winnipeg advanced from $10.25 per hundred 
pounds to $10.64. Hogs at Toronto fell from 
$13.80 per hundred pounds to $13.27 and 
sheep from $7.15 per hundred pounds to 
$6.873. Dressed beef, forequarters, at Toronto 
rose from $14.50 per hundred pounds to $15.50 
and hindquarters from $21.50 per hundred 
Veal at Toronto advanced 
from 23 cents per pound to 25 cents. Bacon 
was up from 35-87 cents per pound to 37 
cents and dressed hogs from $16.50 per hun- 
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dred pounds to $20.50. The wholesale price 
of milk at Toronto was up from 32 cents 
per gallon to 385 cents. Finest creamery 
butter at Montreal was 2 cents per pound 
higher at 48 cents, and prints at Toronto 1 
cent per pound higher at 43 cents. Cheese 
at Montreal rose from 27 cents per pound to 
29 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from 46-50 cents per dozen to 50-55 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from 19.3 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


eae following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
ber of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.nsate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
139.3 for August showing a decrease of 1.3 
per cent from the July figure. Foods de- 
clined 1.3 per cent due to lower prices for 
cereals and miscellaneous foods, while meat 
and fish advanced. In the industrial materials 
group, which declined 1.2 per cent, there was 
a sharp decline in cotton amounting to 5.7 
per cent; other textiles and iron and steel 
declined slightly, other metals and minerals 
were unchanged and miscellaneous industrial 
materials advanced 0.2 per cent. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 174.9 for August, a decline 
of 1.1 per cent for the month. A decline in 
cereals and meat was due to falls in the 
prices of wheat, flour, oats, rice and potatoes; 
“other foods” advanced owing to higher 
prices for butter and tea. There was a de- 
cline in the textiles group owing to lower 
prices for cotton. Among the minerals, tin 
declined, while miscellaneous products were 
practically unchanged. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77— 
100, was 118.0 at the end of August, a de- 
cline of 1.9 per cent from the previous month, 
Vegetable foods fell 4.6 per cent owing to 
reductions in the prices of oats, potatoes and 
wheat; animal foods declined 2.9 per cent 
due to lower prices for mutton and beef, 
partly counteracted by rises in pork, bacon 
and butter. Of the industrial materials 
groups, minerals advanced slightly owing to 
a rise in the price of lead; textiles declined 
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cents per pound to 18.6 cents. The movement 
in non-ferrous metals was mixed, electrolytic 
copper at Montreal being up from $16.35 per 
ewt. to $16.54, and lead from $6 per cwt. 
to $6.10. Tin declined from 504 cents per 
pound to 493 cents, silver from 58.8 cents 
per ounce to 574 cents, and antimony from 
94 cents per pound to 94 cents. Anthracite 
coal at Toronto rose from $13.27 per ton to 
$13.52. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


owing to the decreases in prices of cotton, 
flax and wool; sundries were unchanged. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 165 at September 1, which is 
the same figure as at August 1. The index 
for food was unchanged, increases in the prices 
of eggs and butter being counteracted by re- 
ductions in the prices of bread, flour and 
potatoes. Owing to an increase in coal, the 
fuel and light group showed a slight advance, 
but other groups were unchanged. 


Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April 1914=100, was 841 
for July, as compared with 844 in June. There 
were advances in clay products, resin pro- 
ducts, hides and leather products and raw 
rubber; decreases in tar and products, foods, 
fuel and fats, metal products, petrol and pro- 
ducts, fertilizers and textiles, while five groups, 
glass products, chemical products, construction 
materials, tobacco and paper were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living of a middle class family of 
moderate income, on the base 1921100, was 
208.89 for August, as compared with 206.92 
for July. All groups showed an advance ex- 
cept clothing which declined very slightly. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
prices in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 131 
for September, a decrease of 1.5 per cent 
from the previous month, owing to reductions 
in both the food and industrial materials 


. groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base prices in gold July, 1914100, 
was 109 for September as compared with 108 
in August, owing to increases in food and 
rent, while other groups were unchanged. 

(Continued on page 1171) 
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(Continued from page 1164) 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 141.5 for August, a decline of 
0.1 per cent from the previous month. Agri- 
cultural products advanced 0.7 per cent due 
to an advance of about 5 per cent in cattle 
and in animal foods, partly counteracted by 
a decline in vegetable foods and fodder; 
colonial products declined 1.6 per cent. In- 
dustrial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods declined 0.6 per cent, the only marked 
change being in textiles which declined 3.6 
per cent; manufactured goods declined 0.1 
per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913-14 
=100, was 153.5 for August, an advance of 
0.6 per cent over July. Slight advances were 
noted in food, rent and heat and light ; 
clothing was unchanged and the sundries group 
declined 0.1 per cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 98.9 for August, an increase of 
0.6 per cent over the previous month. The group 
“farm products” was practically unchanged 
as a whole, decreases in grains being counter- 
acted by advances in live stock and poultry. 
Foods advanced owing to higher prices for 
butter, eggs, milk, meats and potatoes. Hides 
and skins decreased but leather and its pro- 
ducts were unchanged. Cotton and woollen 
goods declined; bituminous coal, petroleum 


products and metals and minerals advanced. 
Building materials, chemicals and drugs and 
house-furnishing goods showed little change, 
while miscellaneous commodities declined 
owing to declines in cattle feed and paper and 


pulp. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 152.9 for September, an ad- 
vance of 1.4 per cent over August. All groups 
showed advances except textile products and 
building materials which declined and chemi- 
cals which were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was 
$13.1285 at October 1, a decrease of 1.1 per 
cent from the previous month. Decreases 
were noted in live stock, fruits, hides and 
leather, textiles, oils and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts; increases were noted in breadstuffs, 
provisions, metals, coal and coke, naval stores 
and building materials, while chemicals and 
drugs were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July 1914=100, was 161.4 for August, 
an advance of 0.2 per cent for the month due 
to slight advances in food and coal prices, 
while clothing showed a decline. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life was 160.3 for August, a decline of 0.1 
per cent for July. The index number for 
food advanced due to higher prices for meat 
and also for fish, eggs, milk, butter and other 
foods. There was a small decrease in cloth- 
ing due to lower prices of cotton goods, men’s 
suits, hats, hosiery, etc. Rent was also lower 
while fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Agreement requiring Employment of Union 


Labour is Valid 


A firm of building contractors in the city 
of Quebec undertook a contract to construct 
terrazzo floors in a parish church. The con- 
tract contained a clause requiring that mem- 
bers of Catholic Unions should be employed 
as far as possible in connection with the 
work, but the contractor failed to observe 
this condition. The Building Trades Council 
of the Catholic Unions of the City of Quebec 
then obtained from the workmen concerned, 
members of this organization, a transfer to 
the union of their rights of action in the 
matter. Acting on behalf of its members, 
the Council accordingly took action against 
the contracting firm in the Superior Court 


for damages. The contractors in their defence 
contended that the condition referred to con- 
stituted an infringement of the freedom of 
labour; that it was impossible to give effect 
to the condition; that the work required the 
employment of workmen specially skilled in 
this class of work, such as those actually 
employed by them; that they had in fact 
employed, as far as was possible, members 
of the Catholic union, as required by the 
contract; that the Building Trades Council 
not having been a party to the contract had 
no legal standing in the case; and that the 
transfer of the workmen’s rights to the union 
was null and void. 


Mr. Justice Belleau, who heard the case, 
found that the evidence showed that the 
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defendant had refused “peremptorily and 
obstinately ” to employ the Catholic Union 
workers in the work, which could be done by 
any workman under the direction of a com- 
petent foreman. Several of the Catholic 
Union workers, moreover, were familiar with 
the kind of work to be done. Four of them 
had transferred to the Union their rights of 
action. The Court found that the contractor 
had failed to prove the contention that it 
was impossible to employ members of the 
Catholic Union on the work in question and 
that his alleged inability to do so was sug- 
gested only by his own unwillingness. What- 
ever terms might be employed, the fact re- 
mained that a collective interest was at stake, 
and this collective interest was sufficient, in 
the opinion of His Lordship, to justify the 
intervention of the union as representing this 
collectivity. The judgment pointed out that 
the union had been incorporated under the 
Professional Syndicates Act of Quebec, its 
object being to “study, defend, and promote 
the economic, social and moral interests of the 
trade,” and with powers to enter into con- 
tracts in furtherance of these objects. In the 
present case, the Union was found to have 
taken the special precaution of having the 
workmen’s individual rights of action trans- 
ferred to itself prior to the commencement 
of the work, and the defendants had not 
disproved the reality or genuineness of this 
transference. However, the judgment con- 
cluded, the plaintiff could not make use of 
this transfer to establish a claim for $448, 
the amount claimed, this sum representing 
the losses sustained by the individual work- 
men subsequent to the date of the transfer. 
The union had paid out the sum of $37 to 
assist its members, together with a further 
sum of $15 in connection with the protest. 
The defendant was ordered, therefore, to pay 
damages in the sum of $52, with costs. 


—Quebec—Building Trades Council of the 


Catholic Unions of Quebec vs. Ignace 
Bilodeau, Ltd. 


Injury Held to be Due to Accident Unless 
Contrary is Proved 


A truck driver employed by a laundry firm 
in the Province of Quebec, while handling 
baskets of laundry, struck the ring finger of 
his right hand on a projection on the inside of 
his truck. Blood-poisoning set in and two 
joints of the finger had to be amputated. The 
accident occurred in October, 1927, and action 
was taken in the Superior Court at Montreal 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
new act not being applieable to accidents 
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occurring prior to September 1, 1928 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, September 1928, page 987). 

The defendants contended that their estab- 
lishment, being a laundry, did not fall within 
the provisions of the Act; that the workman 
had failed to report the accident and secure 
medical aid, and that he had therefore been 
guilty of negligence. It was also contended 
by the employer that the infection of the 
finger was not caused directly by the alleged 
accident, but by osteo-arthritis caused by 
negligence. In this particular, Mr. Justice 
Bond, who tried the case, applied the decision 
of Mr. Justice Howard, of the Court of 
Appeals, in the case of the Canadian National 
Railways vs. Trudel, where His Lordship 
sald :— 

“It is now uniformly recognized that, when 
it is proved that an injury might have re- 
sulted from a certain accident, the court 
will presume, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that it did so result, although it 
may be shown that it may have been due to 
any one of a number of causes. In other 
words, proof that the injury might have been 
caused by the alleged accident constitutes 
prima facie proof and shifts the burden upon 
the defendant to prove that it did not so 
happen.” 

The court found also that the laundry in- 
dustry was under the provisions of the Act, 
and awarded the plaintiff $92934 with 
interest and costs. 


Quebec—Choquette vs. Heirs of late Fran- 
cows Daniel et al. 


Unlawful Assembly and Unlawful Arrest 


The governmental authorities in the States 
of New Jersey and Colorado were found, by 
decisions handed down in 1928, to have ex- 
ceeded their powers in interfering with cer- 
tain labour activities arising out of two in- 
dustrial disputes. These cases are sum- 
marized in the Monthly Labour Review, 
September, 1928, as follows:— 

From August 1 to October 6, 1924, there was 
an industrial strike among the workers in 
the silk mills of Paterson, N.J. On Septem- 
ber 26, 1924, and continuously thereafter until 
and including October 6, 1924, the strikers 
were prevented from holding their mass meet- 
ings in Turn Hall by order of the chief of 
police of that city. On the evening of 
October 6, 1924, a procession of persons 
marched from the union headquarters of the 
Associated Silk Workers to the City Hall 
plaza, a distance of a block and a half, led 
by two women bearing an American flag, 
behind whom walked John C. Butterworth 
and others. The purpose of the meeting, as 
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set out in printed posters, was to protest 
against the alleged unlawful acts and supposed 
oppression of the police in excluding strikers 
from Turn Hall and in preventing the con- 
tinuing of their daily meetings therein. A 
police officer read the Riot Act or proclama- 
tion and the police dispersed the crowd. 
Butterworth and others were arrested, in- 
dicted by the grand jury, and convicted of 
holding an unlawful assembly based upon the 
common-law offence declared to be a mis- 
demeanor by section 215 of the Crimes Act 
of New Jersey. This conviction was affirmed 
in the Supreme Court of New Jersey on 
November 1, 1927. 

The case was taken to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals where the judgment of the lower 
court was reversed on May 14, 1928. (State 
v. Butterworth, 142 Atl. 57). The Court of 
Errors said that “the right of the people to 
meet in public places to discuss in open and 
public manner all questions affecting their 
substantial welfare, and to vent their grie- 
vances, to protest against oppression, economic 
or otherwise, and to petition for the amelior- 
ation of their condition, and to discuss the 
ways and means of attaining that end, were 
rights confirmed and garanteed them by the 
Magna Charta, Petition of Right, and the 
Bill of Rights, the mainstay of the British Con- 
stitution, and the bases of both our Federal 
and State Constitutions. Of course, it goes 
without saying this inestimable boon of 
liberty was to be enjoyed by the people in 
a peaceful and law-abiding manner.” 

The court referred to the constitutional 
guaranty found in the federal and state con- 
stitutions, and summed up the offense of un- 
lawful assembly as “any gathering together of 
three or more persons, with intent to disturb 
the public peace, accompanied by some overt 
act or acts to effect that intent.” As illu- 
strations of the character of the overt acts 
the court pointed out that “if those gather- 
ing were armed, or were conducting themselves 
in such a disorderly manner as to give firm 
and courageous persons in the neighbourhood 
reasonable grounds to apprehend a breach of 
the peace as a result thereof, such gathering 
would be an unlawful assembly.” The court 
pointed out that in order to institute the 
offense “it must appear that there was a 
common intent of the persons assembled to 
attain a purpose, whether lawful or unlawful, 
by the commission of such acts of intimi- 
dation and disorder which are likely to pro- 
duce danger to the tranquillity and peace of 
the neighbourhood, and have a natural 
tendency to inspire rational, firm, and coura- 
geous persons in the neighbourhood with 


well-grounded fear of serious breaches of the 
public peace.” The Court found no evidence 
that any such offense had been committed 
by the defendant. 


The second case arose out of a strike in- 
volving an armed clash in Weld County, Colo. 
Following an attempt of a group of persons 
to trespass on private property, several 
ordinary officers of the law fired upon the 
group, killing and wounding a few. The gov- 
ernor of the State called out the State militia 
under an order which vested in the militia 
commander authority to suppress the alleged 
insurrection by whatever means he, in his 
good judgment, deemed best. No attempt was 
made to declare martial law, to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, or to put aside the 
civil authorities in the two counties into which 
the state militia was sent. The courts within 
the two counties continued to function the 
same as they did before the emergency arose. 
In addition to this regular form of government 
a body of 35 militiamen, acting under the 
governor's orders, had exercised arbitrary 
power, arresting people and holding them, 
without charges that they had violated the 
law, committed any act of violence, or re- 
sisted or defied the peace officers of the State. 
Several persons were arrested. An applica- 
tion was made for a writ of hapeas corpus to 
secure their release from custody in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Colorado. (United States v. Adams, 26 
Fed. (2d.) 141, reported June 28, 1928; date 
of decision not given). The District Court 
granted the writ and the prisoners were dis- 
charged. 

The court stated that the proposition pre- 
sented for decision was that “the governor 
has the power to grant at will a roving com- 
mission to a body of State militia to go into 
any part of the State that he may see fit, 
arrest and detain citizens, and deprive them 
indefinitely of their liberty and the rights 
guaranteed them by the Federal Constitution, 
actuated, as in this case, by the best of 
motives.” The court said that “the mere 
commission of crime does not justify ex- 
traordinary remedies or setting aside the con- 
stitutional guaranties.” Jt further stated that 
“there either must be martial law, or no 
martial law, and, until there is, no rogatory 
body can lawfully go around in this State, 
depriving individuals of the rights that the 
Constitution, both State and Federal guaran- 
ties,” that “either that martial law is justified 
and declared, and the territory taken over, 
and the civil power made subordinate to the 
military, or else they must recognize the civil 
power, and allow it to deal with the situation.” 
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FED*RAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
ETC., IN CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Department of Labour: 
Ottawa. 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister. 

H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister. 

Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Deputy Minister. 

Labour Intelligence Branch, Frank J. Plant. 

Labour Statistics Branch, C. W. Bolton. 

Employment Service of Canada, R. A. Rigg. 

Technical Education, 

Dominion Government Annuities, E. G. Black- 
adar. 

Combines Investigation Act, F. A. MacGregor. 

Chief Conciliation Officer, M. S. Campbell. 

Library and Research, Miss M. Mackintosh. 

Lasour Gazette, J. H. Magee, associate 
editor. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Public Works and Mines: 
Halifax, NWS. 


The Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, Minister. 
Norman McKenzie, Deputy Minister. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 


F. L. Milner, K.C., Chairman. 

Fred. W. Armstrong, Vice-chairman. 
John T. Joy, Commissioner. 

Dr. M. D. Morrison, Medical Officer. 
John McKeagan, Assessment Officer. 
N. M. Morison, Claims Officer. 


New Brunswick 


Department of Health and Labour: 
Fredericton, N.B. 
The Hon. H. I. Taylor, M.D., Minister, St. 


George. 
John Kenny, Factory Inspector, Saint John. 


The Workmen's Compensation Board, Saint 
John: 


John A. Sinclair, Chairman. 
Frank G. Robinson, Vice-chairman. 
James L. Sugrue, Commissioner. 


Quebec 


Department of Public Works and Labour: 
Quebec, P.Q. 

The Hon. Antonin Galipeault, K.C., Minister, 
Quebec. 

Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister and Chief In- 
spector of Industrial Establishments and 
Public Buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street 
East, Montreal. 

Alfred Robert, Fair Wages Officer and Dep- 
uty Chief Inspector, 63 Notre Dame Street 
East, Montreal. 

Felix Marois, Registrar of Board of Concili- 
ation and Arbitration, Parliament Build- 
ings, Quebec. 

Joseph Ainey, General Superintendent of 
Provincial Employment Bureaus, 61 Notre 
Dame Street East, Montreal. 


Women’s Minimum Wage Commission: 

Gustave Francq, Chairman, 59 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal. 

Alfred Crowe, Secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec. 

N. 8. Walsh, Chief Examiner of Steam Boil- 
ers and Stationary Engineers, 88 St. James 
Street East, Montreal. 

J. N. Mochon, Chief Electrical Examiner, 96 
St. James Street East, Montreal. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
Address: 73 Grand-Allée, Quebec, Que. 
Robert Taschereau, K.C., President. 
Simon Lapointe, K.C. 
O. E. Sharp. 
O. G. Molleur, Secretary. 


Ontario 


Department of Labour: 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 

The Hon. Forbes Godfrey, Minister. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister. 

D. M. Medealf, Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers. 

James T. Burke, Chief Inspector of Factor- 
ies, Shops and Office Buildings. 

J. _M. Brown, Chairman, Stationary and 
Hoisting Engineers’ Board. 


Employment Service: 
H. C. Hudson, General Superintendent, On- 
tario Offices. 


Minimum Wage Board: 

Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Chairman. 

H. G. Fester. 

Mrs. Lydia Parsons. 

Miss Margaret Stephens. 

R. A. Stapells. 

Address of Board: Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., Chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, Vice-chairman. 
George A. Kingston, Commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, Secretary. 

T. Norman Dean, Statistician. 
F. W. Graham, Claims Officer. 
W. E. Struthers, Medical Officer. 
D. E. Bell, Medical Officer. 
J. M. Bremner, Medical Officer. 
Address of Board: Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto. 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission: 

Dr. D. Jamieson, Chairman. 

Miss B. Thompson. 

Mrs. M. Singer. 

Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 

Lti-Col.'T.. as Murphy, K.C. 

Address of Commission: Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto. 


Manitoba 


Bureau of Labour: 
Winnipeg, Man. 
The Hon. W. R. Clubb, Minister of Public 
Works. 
Edward McGrath, Secretary of Labour. 
Arthur MacNamara, Chief Inspector, 
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Fair Wage Board: 
D. L. McLean, Deputy Minister of Public 
Works, Chairman. 
J. W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Thos. J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
George N. Jackson, Chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie Maclennon. 
L. J. Rumford. 
Address of Bureau: Winnipeg. 


Elevator and Hoist Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
A. Steventon. 
eee arp 
W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 


Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
George Graham. 

V. Armand. 


Engineers ’Board: 
H. W. Cooper, Chairman. 
H. Carry. 


T. Powers. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
C. K. Newcombe, Commissioner. 
George EK. Carpenter, Director. 
Fred. G. Dixon, Director. 
Nicholas Fletcher, Secretary. 
P. V. E. Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Address of Board: Winnipeg. 


Employment Service: 
J. A. Bowman, General Superintendent. 


Saskatchewan 


Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries: 
Regina, Sask. 
The Hon. George Spence, Minister. 
Thomas M. Molloy, Deputy Minister. 
T. Withy, Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Mines. 
E. Pierce, Mine Inspector. 


Government Employment Office: 
G. E. Tomsett, General Superintendent. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
John A. Mather, Chairman, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. William Allen, Moose Jaw. 
J. P. Keleher, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. F. M. Eddie, Regina. 
J. K. R. Williams, Regina. 
T. Withy, Chief Factory Inspector, Secre- 
tary, Regina. 


Alberta 


Bureau of Labour: 
Hdmonton, Alta. 


W. Smitten, Commissioner of Labour and 

oleae Alberta Government Employment 
ces. 

¥. W. Hobson, Chief Boiler Inspector. 

H. M. Bishop, Chief Factory Inspector. 

G. P. Barber, Chief Theater Inspector. 

—- — , Chief Mine Inspector, 
vacancy not yet filled. 

Employment Service—W. Smitten, Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Director. 

Minimum Wage Board— 
A. A. Carpenter, Chairman. 
W. Smitten, Commissioner 


of Labour, 
Secretary. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Alex. Ross, Chairman. 
Walter F. McNeill, Commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, Commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, Secretary. 


Address of Board: Qu’Appelle 


Building, 
Edmonton. 


British Columbia 
Department of Labour: 
Victoria, B.C. 
The Hon. W. A. McKenzie, Minister, Vic- 
toria. 
J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister, Victoria. 
Robert J. Stewart, Chief Factories Inspector, 
Vancouver. 
Hmployment Service: 
J. H. McVety, general Superintendent, Van- 
couver. 
Minimum Wage (for females) Board: 
J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 
Thos. Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, Secretary. 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage (for 
males) Board: 
J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of_Labour, 
Chairman, Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 
Workmens Compensation Board: 
Poop: r, Winn, K.C., Chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, Secretary. 
Address of Board: Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Vancouver. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL activity in Canada showed 

a further slight decline on October 1, 
according to statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 6,627 em- 
ployers, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, whose staffs aggregated 998,851 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,003,601 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment on the same 
date last year also showed a similar reduction, 


but the situation then was not so favourable — 


as on October 1, 1928, when the index (with 
January, 1920, as the base=100) stood at 
118.9, as compared with 119.5 on September 
1, and with 109.0, 105.2, 98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 
and 90.2, on October 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. These re- 
turns are representative of all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of October the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 
at 2.2, compared with unemployment per- 
centages of 2.4 at the beginning of September 
and 3.1 at the beginning of October, 1927. 
The October percentage was based on the re- 
ports received by the Department of Labour 
from 1,626 labour organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 181,615 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada indicated a continued increase 
in the volume of business transacted during 
September as compared with the business in 
the preceding month and also with that in 
September, 1927. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.28 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $11.15 
for September; $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 
for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; 
$10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 
1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 


71862—14 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was again slightly higher 
at 150.2 for October, as compared with 149.7 
for September; 152.6 for October, 1927; 151.3 
for October, 1926; 156.0 for October, 1925; 
157.0 for October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 
1923; 148.1 for October, 1922; 156.6 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; 2386.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak), and 206.9 for Oc- 
tober, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1928, was greater than in the pre- 
ceding month, but slightly less than in Octo- 
ber, 1927. Fourteen disputes were in exist- 
ence at some time during the month, involv- 
ing 2,623 workers, and resulting in a loss of 
38,931 working days. Corresponding figures: 
for September, 1928, were 10 disputes, 1,414 
workers, and 10,457 working days, and for 
October, 1927, 20 disputes, 3,923 workers, and 
39,493 working days. 


During October the De- 


Industrial partment received an 
Disputes amended report from the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act, 1907 Investigation established in 


connection with the dispute 
involving the street railway employees at 
Port Arthur and Fort William. The report 
of this Board appeared in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. Further particulars on this 
case are given on page 1189 of this issue. No 
new applications for Boards were received 
during the month. 


The report of a Board of 


Alberta Labour Conciliation and Investiga- 
Disputes Act, tion appointed under the 
1926 Alberta Labour Disputes 


Act in connection with a 
dispute between the Calgary Master Painter’s 
Association and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers, and Decorators of America, 
Local No. 583, Calgary, was given in the 
Lasour Gazettes, July, 1928, page 697. This 
Board was subsequently reconvened, and con- 
ferences, at which the Mayor of Calgary 
assisted, were held for the purpose of further- 
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ing the desire of the two organizations to 
secure a license for contracting painters with- 
in the city of Calgary. The Board succeeded 
in bringing the two parties together, and in 
arranging a settlement of the dispute according 
to the terms of an agreement which was signed 
by the representative of the employers and 
of the workers’ organization. This agree- 
ment is identical in its terms with the verbal 
agreement outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1928, page 1014. 


Among the “ Recent Indus- 


Ontario trial Agreements” outlined 
Railway and on another page of this is- 
Municipal sue iS an agreement con- 
Board cluded by the Hamilton 


Street Railway Company 
and its employees, which was the outcome of 
arbitration proceedings carried out by the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. This 
Board was established in 1906 under the pro- 
visions of the Ontario Railway Act passed 
by the provincial legislature in that year. In 
addition to its wide general powers in regard 
to railways (chiefly electric) under provincial 
jurisdiction, the Board was authorized to act, 
when requested to do so, as arbitrator in dis- 
putes which might otherwise result in a strike 
or lockout on the railways. The powers of 
the Board include the enforcement of agree- 
ments between the railways and municipalities; 
the making of final decisions when amicable 
agreements as to the entrance of radials, etc., 
cannot be reached, and in general the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Ontario Railway 
Act. The Board has all the powers of the 
High Court of Justice in enforcing these pro- 
visions, and its decisions on questions of fact 
are final. The government has no power to 
reverse findings or decisions, or to interfere 
in any way with the Board’s work. 


The Bureau of Statistics 
and Information of the 
State of New York, in the 


Importance of 
human factor 


in accident Industrial Bulletin for 
causation October, discusses recent 
tendencies in industrial 


accident statistics. The general tendency of 
accidents of all classes to increase is noted, 
but some causes have leaped ahead while 
others have moved slowly. The _ increases 
vary from one per cent for accidents caused 
by animals, to 56 per cent for those occurring 
in connection with the use of hand tools. A 
remarkable fact is the slight increase in the 
accidents caused by machinery, which ad- 
vanced by only 2 per cent between 1924 and 
1928, coupled with the large increase of 38 


per cent in accidents from “handling ob- 
jects’, and of 49 per cent in accidents 
from “falls”. From these facts it would appear 
that “the technique of controlling accidents 
has progressed to a higher point in places 
where the human factor is less involved.” 

The relative importance of the human as 
compared with the mechanical factor is one 
of the surprising facts revealed by recent in- 
dustrial accident statistics. Machines have 
been greatly increasing in use and complexity, 
and the natural expectation would be to see 
machine accidents increasing at a faster pace 
than other accidents or at least as fast. How- 
ever, laws calling for the installation of 
safety devices on machines and providing for 
regular inspection have aided in bringing 
dangerous machines under better control. The 
conclusion that there has been greater advance 
in eliminating machine accidents is corro- 
borated further by the small increase of only 
four per cent in accidents from hoisting and 
conveying apparatus. This has occurred in 
face of the fact that one of the important 
changes in present day industry is the in- 
creased use of mechanical conveyers. 


The attitude of labour in 


Functions of reference to the proposed 


proposed National Industrial Coun- 
British . cil for Great Britain was 
National further described in a 
Industrial statement issued during 
Council October by Mr. Citrine, 


secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress. The constitution and func- 
tions of the Council were outlined in the last 
issue of this Gazerrs, page 1037. Mr. Citrine 
stated that the primary purpose of such a 
body would be to survey the entire field of 
industry, and to provide the means by which 
industrial problems in their widest aspect 
would be jointly examined and conclusions 
arrived at which those responsible for the 
conduct of the nation’s economic enterprises 
could carry out. Its functions, he said, would be 
merely consultative, and its composition had 
been carefully considered’ so as to make it 
fully representative of industry. 

The proposal, he said, involves the crea- 
tion for the first time of a national body 
capable of speaking for industry as a whole. 
Other countries, such as France* and Ger- 
many, have established economic councils, 
but they do not serve the same purpose as 
the proposed National Industrial Council. of 
Great Britain is designed to fulfil. The 
British body will be smaller and more practi- 
cal, and its authority will be derived directly 
from industry. 


*Lasour Gazerre, 1925, page 822. 
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Discussing the proposal for setting up con- 
ciliation boards under the Council for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, Mr. Citrine 
was emphatic in stating that the aim is to 
avoid interference with the beneficial work 
carried on by the existing machinery of joint 
negotiation maintained by the trade unions 
and the employers’ organizations, and that 
the boards would be resorted to only in dis- 
putes which fail to find settlement by existing 
machinery. 


The judgment of the Su- 


British preme Court of Canada in 
Columbia the case Freld versus the 
Male Minimum = [nternational Timber Com- 
Wage order pany is printed in full on 
declared invalid another page of this issue. 


The result of the decision 
is that the order of the Board of Adjustment 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia*, fixing 40 cents an hour as the 
minimum rate of wages to be paid to all em- 
ployees in the lumber industry, is declared 
invalid and is no longer in effect. The Su- 
preme Court found that the Act authorized 
the board to fix minimum rates of wages for 
employees in various occupations, but not to 
fix a minimum rate for all grades of workers 
throughout an entire industry. The only oc- 
cupations now covered by any order under 
the Act are those in the catering industry. 
This order was published early in the current 
year (Lasour Gazertr, March, 1928, page 260). 


The French government is 


Compulsory reported to have acceded 
arbitration to a suggestion made by 
procedure organized labour for the 
in France promotion of legislation to 


make arbitration procedure 
compulsory on the parties to labour dis- 
putes. Compulsory arbitration is regarded 
by labour representatives as a two-edged' sword, 
and is strongly opposed, but on the other 
hand they desire arbitration procedure, and 
propose that the adoption of such procedure 
should be made compulsory. It is claimed that 
recourse to conciliation would have to be 
taken ultimately in any event, and often after 
the expenditure of much time, trouble and 
energy, which would be unnecessary if con- 
ciliation procedure were followed in the early 
stages of a dispute. In the recent dispute in the 
textile industry in Northern France the gov- 
ernment found itself without legal authority 
to intervene or compel the employers to come 

*LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1926, page 948. 


to the conference table. The government 
therefore considered with favour the proposal 
of organized labour for the establishment of 
machinery for compulsory arbitration pro- 
cedure. 


Pursuant to the amend- 


Railwaymen ments to the Workmen’s 
and workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
Compensation dent Fund) of Alberta 


in Alberta adopted at the last session 
of the provincial Legisla- 
ture, the maintenance of way employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in Alberta 
are to be brought under the provisions of the 
Act commencing January 1, 1929. The amend- 
ments of last session were summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerrn, June, 1928, page 283. The 
running trades of the railways were expressly 
exempted from the provisions of the Act as. 
is was first enacted in 1918, the compensation 
for workmen of this class being governed by 
the Act of 1908. At the last session. the legis- 
lature repealed the exemption of “Class D,” 
that is, railway employees, provided that the 
repeal should not become operative until after 
60 days from the enactment of the amend- 
ment, and provided further that such ex- 
emption “shall continue to any class of work- 
men whose organization shall in the aforesaid 
sixty days have filed with the Government an 
application for a ballot being taken within 
four months from the date of application being 
filed among the members of the organization 
making such application, and further pro- 
vided, that upon it appearing that a majority 
of those voting are in favour of being brought 
under the provisions of this Act, such class 
shall be brought within the Act by proclama- 
tion.” 

In accordance with these arrangements a 
vote was taken by the maintenance of way 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, 3834 out of 563 members of the 
union voting, and 197 members voting for in- 
clusion under the Act of 1918, against 100 
ballots to the contrary. Similar votes were 
taken at the same time by the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Order of Rail- 
road Trainmen, but the majority of the voters 
preferred to remain under.the earlier Act. 
The Conductors’ total membership in the 
Province is given as 411, 229 recording votes 
of which 158 were opposed to and 69 were in 
favour of inclusion. The trainmen’s mem- 
bership was 1,232, of whom 721 voted, 598 
expressing their preference for the old act, and 
123 favouring inclusion in the act of 1918. 
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The recommendations of 
Commissioner’s Judge Godson, the com- 
report on missioner appointed by the 
Hollinger Mine Government of Ontario to 
disaster investigate the subject of 


the disaster at the Hollinger 
Mine last February, are printed on another 
page of this issue. The first part of the re- 
port, detailing the probable causes of the 
accident, was given in the June issue. The 
commissioner’s recommendations for the 
amendment of the existing Regulations have 
the approval of the operators and workmen 
and also of the chief inspector of Mines of 
the Province. Stress is laid on the necessity 
of a knowledge of the English language and 
of thorough acquaintance with the mining 
regulations on the part of mine foremen. As 
to the immediate cause of the explosion on 
February 10, greater care is recommended in 
the storing of explosives and combustible ma- 
terial, and provision should be made for cut- 
ting off sections of the mine where fire is in 
progress by means of fire doors. Detailed re- 
quirements are given as to the maintenance 
of mine rescue stations and fire protection 
stations, fire alarms, etc. 


Mr. R. M. Hutton, special 
investigator of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene 
of the Ontario Department 
of Health, contributes to 
the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene for October an account of the de- 
velopment of industrial hygiene in Canada. 
Certain provisions have been made for many 
years in factory and other laws to promote 
the safety and health of workmen, but Mr. 
Hutton points out that “industrial hygiene, 
as a deliberate and self-conscious movement 
to make man’s physiologic requirements the 
criterion upon which working conditions are 
based”, is the outcome of the war. The 
modern health movement is a definite offshoot, 
he states, of the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee of Great Britain. The purpose of 
this committee was to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which worker’s health, energy 
and output were at their highest, and without 
which there is waste through ill-health and 
fatigue. It was the reports of the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee which led to 
the establishment in Canada in 1919 of a 
federal Committee on Industrial Fatigue, as 
a branch of the Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
committee was composed chiefly of the lead- 
ing physiologists of the various Canadian 
Universities. 


Developments 
of industrial 
hygiene in 
Canada 


The Committee on Industrial Fatigue, dur- 
ing its eighteen months of active existence at 
Toronto, studied the health conditions in 
Canadian industry, brought existing health 
agencies into touch and built up a valuable 
library and information bureau. When the 
committee went out of existence, its staff, 
equipment and library were taken over by the 
Ontario Department of Health, which institu- 
ted the Division of Industrial Hygiene for 
promoting this work in Ontario. This Divi- 
sion has been at work already for seven years. 

In the Province of Quebec, work of the 
same character is now being carried on by the 
division of industrial hygiene as part of the 
Quebec Health Department of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. An account of the work 
carried on at McGill University was given in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1928, page 723. 

Mr. Hutton proceeds to describe the growth 
of the work in his province. The practice of 
maintaining special medical services is spread- 
ing among the industries of Ontario. Many 
plants now employ a physician for either 
whole or part time, keep detailed records of 
loss of time from sickness, ete. At Thorold, 
there is an interesting example of small plant 
co-operation, where, as a development of the 
initial experimental demonstration carried out 
by the Division, four small plants, of which 
the largest has only 300 employees, have 
amalgamated to provide medical service for 
the employees. The number of industrial 
nurses also is steadily increasing throughout 
the province. Physical examination of work- 
ers is becoming common and is now practised 
in all public utilities and in connection with 
many of the largest industries. In Northern 
Ontario, where the usual medical facilities are 
not available, a system has been developed 
whereby every employer is bound by law to 
contract with a physician for the medical 
treatment of his men at a fixed rate per year 
per employee. Similar measures are being 
carried on in Quebec and Manitoba. 

Mr. Hutton points out that “where the 
physician is immediately and vitally concerned 
in keeping down all possible sources of ill 
health, and where all the plants in the neigh- 
bourhood are on a similar system with regard 
to medical service, so that there is unusual 
basis for comparison of results, industrial 
hygiene in all its many sides has an admirable 
chance of being put to the test.” 

The Ontario Department is further engaged 
in the study of occupational diseases with a 
view to their control, including both ailments 
common to all industries, and also those in- 
volving special inquiries into particular occu- 
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pations. Mr. Hutton concludes his article with 
an account of the laws throughout Canada 
which incorporate provisions safeguarding em- 
ployees’ health. 


The Canadian Child Wel- 


Child Welfare fare Association held a 
Association special session at Ottawa 
and Juvenile during October for the con- 
immigration sideration of juvenile im- 


migration questions. The 
Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion was asked to permit only properly 
qualified societies to engage in bringing 
young persons to Canada. Other recom- 
mendations of the conference were as fol- 
lows:—Thorough inspection should be made 
of every home in which it is proposed to place 
children, before the application is approved; 
every society should be required to provide 
a receiving home for the children; advice and 
vocational guidance should be given to immi- 
grant boys and girls at the expiration of their 
indenture; the inspection staff of the Juvenile 
immigration Branch of ‘the Department 
should be augmented, or arrangements made 
for fuller co-operation between existing agen- 
cies; the Dominion and provincial authorities 
should co-operate so that no more children 
than can be absorbed be sent into any pro- 
vince; a better understanding should be 
reached between the British and Canadian 
agencies; all agencies sending children to Can- 
ada should work through the Canadian advis- 
ory committees; and the Canadian Govern- 
ment should continue the age limit of four- 
teen years for immigrant children as a per- 
manent feature of immigration. 


A conference called by the 
Hon. George Spence, Min- 
ister of Railways, Labour 
and Industries of Saskat- 
chewan, was held in the 
Legislative Building, Regina, toward the close 
of the season and was attended by represen- 
tatives of various agencies concerned with or 
interested im colonization, immigration and 
employment. The migration of harvest 
labour from Great Britain was noted in last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrr. The purpose 
of the conference was to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the various agencies which are en- 
deavouring to provide employment for Brit- 
ish harvesters remaining in Canada during 
winter. It was found that such co-ordination 
was essential, and should be undertaken with- 
out delay. Individual farmers employing Brit- 
ish harvesters were asked to co-operate with 


Winter work 
for British 
harvesters 


the local lodges of the United Farmers of 
Canada in providing winter employment. The 
members of the conference, it is stated, were 
agreed that as far as Saskatchewan was con- 
cerned, no willing and capable British har- 
vester need be without employment this 
winter. The Public Service M onthly, a 
periodical bulletin of matters of public inter- 
est in Saskatchewan, states that 6,000 of the 
8,500 British miners brought to Canada for 
harvest work had found employment in the 
harvest operations in that Province. 


The share of science in 


Industry modern industry was dis- 
dependent on cussed by Sir William 
industrial Bragg, F.R.S., in his recent 
research presidential address to the 


British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The president 
pointed out that at the present time the most 
active industries are those founded on recent 
scientific research, the most notable being 
the electrical engineering industry. While 
that industry, with all its branches, may be 
traced, he said, to a single laboratory experi- 
ment by William Faraday, it has grown to its 
immense proportions to-day by the continu- 
ous adaptation of fresh streams of knowledge. 
Huge American corporations maintain re- 
search laboratories costing millions of pounds 
annually, finding that the financial return 
justifies their policy. The very active motor 
industry, the aeroplane industry, and the 
chemical industries are equally important ex- 
amples of dependence upon intense research 
in laboratories. 


Sir William Bragg contended that while 
mass production brings many necessaries 
within reach of the public, there is the possi- 
bility that it may be carried to a point where 
its processes call for little intelligence in their 
working, and that in the end it may be 
found to be in charge of “cheap people of 
little intelligence.” On the other hand, 
craftsmanship, to fulfil its task of providing 
for the people, must, continually improve its 
processes. The improvement of craftsman- 
ship, he added, depends in large part on the 
absorption and adaptation of scientific dis- 
covery, but it is necessary to realize that 
scientific knowledge and experience, to be of 
full service, must be in direct contact with 
the problem to be solved. A new class of 
worker is growing up, consisting of men en- 
gaged in research laboratories. A high value 
ought to be placed on the services of such 
men, especially because they form a direct 
line between the employer and their fellow- 
workers in the shops. They are in personal 
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contact both with capital and with labour, 
and may overcome the dangerous separation 
that has been in existence on the one hand 
between the manipulator in the shops and 
the designer in the drawing office, and on the 
other, between the factory directorate and 
scientific knowledge. So far, the president 
suggested, there has not been sufficient appre- 
ciation of the interests and rewards of a 
student of research, but with the growth of 
this new class there would be more value 
attached to the great services it could render 
to industry and to the public. 


Safety in Mine Research 
Laboratories were opened 
last month at Sheffield, 
England, supplementing the 
service already provided at 
the similar station opened 
in June 1927, at Buxton (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1927, page 732). The Right Hon. Stan- 
ley Baldwin, Prime Minister, in declaring 
the new offices open, praised the work of the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund and its officials, who 
had organized these laboratories. He re- 
ferred to the interchange of safety research 
workers between Great Britain and the United 
States, which had been carried on during the 
past four years (Lasour Gazerts, September, 
1925, page 864), and intimated that similar 
exchanges of students and of information 
would be effected by means of arrangements 
with France and other countries. “I hope,” 
Mr. Baldwin said, “that the linking up of 
this work in all countries where the mining 
industry is carried on may be completed and 
that no country may be left out.” 


Most of the money for the new laboratories, 
amounting in all to £50,000, was obtained from 
the mine owners, with £2,000 from the gov- 
ernment. Herbert Smith, President of the 
Miners’ Federation, paid a tribute to the 
officials of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, includ- 
ing Lord Chelmsford, its chairman. He re- 
marked that something had now been done 
for the young and middle-aged in the in- 
dustry, and he hoped the time was not far 
distant when the veterans who had spent 
themselves in the industry would be enabled 
to end their days at their own firesides. 


International 
cooperation in 
mine safety 
research 


An American  correspon- 
dent, writing to Industrial 
and Labour Information, 
a weekly publication of the 
International Labour Office, 
points out that every year shows an increase 
in the amount of money spent in the United 
States by corporations, institutions of learn- 
ing, and federal and state governments for 


Research in 
American 
industry 
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industrial research. Expenditures for this 
purpose are now considered by successful pro- 
ducers in the United States to be as essential 
a feature in the annual budget as are advertis- 
ing appropriations. According to a report of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
about $200,000,000 is spent annually for in- 
dustrial research in the country. About two- 
thirds of this sum is spent by individual 
private corporations or their associations, and 
about one-third by the government. Mass 
production, elimination of waste in material 
and human energy, hand-to-mouth buying, 
and other features of present day American 
industrial life are stated to have become 
possible on account of special research work, 
conducted in the main by the business con- 
cerns themselves, or their associations. 


The United States Bureau 


U.S. State of Labour Statistics recently 
Departments issued Bulletin No. 479, 
of labour dealing with the activities 


of the forty-three state 
organizations in the United States having the 
functions of bureaus of labour statistics. The 
first state bureau was organized in Massachu- 
setts in 1869. No functions of the Govern- 
ment, it is declared in this report, are more 
widespread or are accomplishing more, con- 
sidering financial limitations, than are the 
various Bureaus of Labour Statistics, yet the 
work of no state organizations or functions is 
less understood or less appreciated. Realizing 
that the work of these bureaus was not known 
or understood, Massachusetts and New York 
State have recently been introducing lectures 
in educational institutions on the functions of 
the State bureaus of labour. Statistical 
methods of treatment as now understood 
have been developed largely in the state and 
federal bureaus of labour statistics, This 
bulletin of the Federal Bureau is published 
aS a contribution to the study of statistical 
methods as applied to industrial and economic 
problems. Its contents comprise the follow- 
ing sections: the New York Department of 
Labour and the industrial life of the State; 
official statistics and their service for busi- 
ness; how general medicine and surgery differ 
from industrial; industrial hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine in industry ; how the indus- 
trial code is made; the functions of the in- 
dustrial board; the inspection bureau and 
its meaning to industry; workmen’s compen- 
sation; the relation of women in industry to 
the accident ratio; fitting the young worker 
to the job; legal aspects of labour problems; 
prevention or settlement of industrial dis- 
putes; preventive of accidents in industry; 
diet and clothing ag factors in production. 
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The recent agreement be- 


Rationalization tween the employers and 
as an industrial organized labour in Great 
policy Britain to promote the es- 


tablishment of a national 
industrial council (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
page 1037) has raised the question whether 
the new body, when established, should fur- 
ther the policy known as “ rationalization ”. 
It will be recalled that the World Econ- 
omic Conference held at Geneva in May, 
1927, adopted a resolution in favour of the 
rationalization of industry, this term being 
defined as signifying “the methods of tech- 
nique and of organization designed to secure 
the minimum waste of either effort or ma- 
terial. It includes scientific organization of 
labour, standardization of both material and 
products, simplification of processes, and im- 
provements in the system of transport and 
marketing.” (Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1927, 
page 770). This resolution of the Economic 
Conference was sponsored by the German 
delegation, the new movement having orig- 
inated in Germany, where it was launched 
as a definite industrial policy as early as 1925. 
The effects of this policy are described by 
Mr. Walter Meakin, in “The New Industrial 
Revolution”, a book recently published in 
London. (Gollancz). In 1925 and the fol- 
lowing years, commencing with coal mining, 
one German industry after another was trans- 
formed by the scrapping of old equipment 
and by reorganization under centralized con- 
trol. 

As to the possibility of “rationalizing” British 
industry by these methods, it is pointed out 
by an English critic in the New Statesman 
that the process of rationalization easily con- 
formed to the economic habits of Germany, 
where centralizing tendencies had long pre- 
vailed, but that its success in British business, 
with its strongly individualistic traditions, is 
not so well assured. : 

Rationalization involves a wholesale shut- 
ting down of obsolete and uneconomic plants, 
followed by wholesale dismissals of work- 
people necessitating state measures of relief. 
On the other hand Mr. Meakin shows that in 
Germany the country where the policy has 
been actually carried out, dismissed workers 
have rearly all been absorbed after a time 
through the development of industry brought 
about by rationalization. “Production in the 
rationalized industries was cheapened; more 
was sold of their products and the prosperity 
spread to other branches of industry and to 
agriculture, with the result that far more 
labour was absorbed than had been originally 
displaced.” 
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The organization of a Committee on Ra- 
tionalization of British Industry, under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Mackenzie, was — 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, March, 1928, 
page 242. 


The Service Letter on In- 
Problem of the dustrial Relations, publish- 
““obsolescent’” ed semi-monthly by the 
employee 
ence Board (U.S.A.) in its 
issue of October 5, 1928, discusses the problem 
of the “obsolescent”’ employee, that is, the 
workman of advanced age whose productive 
powers are declining. The steady adoption of 
machine processes and the accelerated rate of 
production have drawn the attention of em- 
ployers to those among their workmen who 
have passed the adaptable age and now lack 
alertness and power of concentration. Pen- 
sion plans and age limits are often introduced 
by employers for the purpose of disposing of 
such cases, but the problem remains un- 
solved, particularly in regard to employees of 
terms of service less than about fifteen years. 
“The problem of the employee who has 
outlived his productive usefulness, but is still 
physically capable of earning his living,” the 
Service Letter points out, “is likely to grow 
more rather than less, serious. When Fred- 
erick W. Taylor instituted his differential 
piece-rate method of wage payment, which 
provided a high reward for exceptional pro- 
ductive accomplishment and correspondingly 
low reward for failure to reach the standard, 
he frankly stated that the system was cal- 
culated to attract and to retain the excep- 
tional workers and to discourage and eventu- 
ally to force out those who were not capable 
of meeting the standard. The criticism of 
the plan made then, that these less desirable 
employees must find employment somewhere 
or they would create a grave social problem, 
seems to apply to the present situation. The 
number of obsolescent employees may be 
comparatively small in each establishment, 
but if this situation of premature loss of pro- 
ductive value is as widespread as it appears 
to be throughout industry generally, and if 
this condition is to be aggravated by pro- 
gress in manufacturing technique, some ade- 
quate, just and equitable solution must be 
found for the serious economic and social 
problem which it presents.” 





The Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance re- 
cently decided to establish at Battleford an 
information bureau for school teachers and 
school trustees in the province. The Alliance 
is said to have 2,500 members in 53 local 
branches. 


National Industrial Confer- « 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


pee employment situation at the end of 
October was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


In the Province of Nova Scotia the farming 
industry was engaged chiefly at fall ploughing. 
Logging operations in this province were not 
yet of any considerable proportions. Manu- 
facturing industries, including the iron and 
steel group, were experiencing normal activity. 
Building and construction were gradually be- 
ing curtailed, although substantial activity 
was still being maintained in the city of 
Halifax where several large undertakings had 
been under way. Coal mining continued to 
show rather satisfactory output, and fairly 
regular working time was the rule. Transporta- 
tion reported heavy traffic, while trade was re- 
ported as good. The demand for women 
domestic workers remained fair. 


As in Nova Scotia, farmers in the Province 
of New Brunswick were busy on the usual 
fall work. While the prospects in the logging 
and allied industries were good, only small 
orders for workers were being listed at the 
employment offices. The fishing industry re- 
ported fair catches. Building and construc- 
tion were slackening off to some extent, 
although in the city of St. John considerable 
work was still being carried on. Transporta- 
tion was rather heavy, with the employment 
incidental to navigation being rather favour- 
able for the season. Manufacturing industries 
were stated to be normal. Trade was rather 
quiet. The demand for women domestic work- 
ers was fairly satisfactory. 


The demands for farm workers being listed 
at the employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were of a satisfactory number, con- 
sidering the lateness of the season. With quite 
a few orders for bush workers still being re- 
ceived, the offices in this same province were 
effecting quite a number of placements. Manu- 
facturing appeared to be generally quite satis- 
factory, with only minor fluctuations in the 
different localities reported. Building and 
construction had not yet begun to show any 
substantial diminution in volume throughout 
the province, and numerous orders for the 
different classes of workers for the industry 
were still being received and filled. Trade 
was reported as normal for the time of year. 
With a satisfactory demand for women domes- 
tic workers, a number of applicants were be- 
ing placed in this class of employment. 


Practically all of the Ontario employment 
offices reported a falling off in the demand for 
farm help, which fact was accounted for by 
the advancement of the season. Employment 
in the building and construction group was 
being rather well maintained, with the num- 
bers of vacancies for workers, especially car- 
penters, being of a rather satisfactory charac- 
ter. Although a few factories had slackened off 
on production for the purpose of taking stock, 
the manufacturing industries throughout this 
province were fairly busy. The logging in- 
dustry was rather quiet, and only small orders 
were being received. The mining group in the 
northern section of the province, while taking 
on very few additional men, continued to 
operate normally. The demands for house 
workers, particularly cooks and cooks-general, 
were again reported as being fairly heavy. 


In the Province of Manitoba, with fall farm 
work being practically completed, vacancies 
notified to the employment offices for workers 
for the agricultural industry were chiefly for 
winter work and were comparatively few in’ 
number. While there were some demands 
for logging workers being registered, they 
were rather few in number for the time of 
year. There were still small demands for 
railway and highway construction workers, in 
spite of the lateness of the season. Reports 
this year showed a much heavier total volume 
of buildings undertaken in the city of Winni- 
peg, and building construction at that point 
continued operations on a fairly large scale. 
Mining activity in the northern section of the 
province was progressing satisfactorily. There 
was a good supply of applicants for all 
branches of work for which women domestic 
workers were being sought, in comparison 
with the number of vacancies being listed for 
such workers. 


The outstanding feature of the employment 
situation in the Province of Saskatchewan 
was the decrease in the demand for farm 
workers: those now being sought were chiefly 
for winter work, and there did not appear to 
be any shortage of applicants as compared 
with the number of vacancies being listed. 
While the demands for workers for the differ- 
ent sections of the construction industry were 
not in any large volume, some were being 
recorded, and activity in this group appeared 
to be fairly well maintained. In the north- 
ern section of the province there was some de- 
mand for logging workers, although it was 
not of an outstanding character. Women 


applicants for domestic service seemed more » 
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plentiful, while vacancies for such workers 
were not particularly numerous. On the 
whole the situation throughout this province 
appeared to be fairly satisfactory for the sea- 
son. 


With the practical conclusion of threshing 
in the Province of Alberta, vacancies for farm 
workers being registered at the employment 
offices were chiefly for winter help: there did 
not seem to be any shortage of suitable appli- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CON DITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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1928 1927 
(ASE. aR Be SR ANE A DNS ND aN CO 
October Septem ber August October September August 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sh jewel) 217,921,943] 228,079,568 199, 757, 166 1€1,137,407} 195,303,235 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIP EON eee ey Seg LL RIES Ey 106,066,189} 114,175,346 93, 935, 872 91,802,777 99,348,340 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 109, 828,366] 112,493,026} 103,884,933 97,412,316 94,216,194 
CMe oles Ut yroliecieds ic 5.6 Sf te eh ok 17, 602, 590 14, 774, 284 13,575, 827 14, 912, 637 
Bank debits to Individual 
BCCOURESEAst trem nes sd GUE Meat ah oe 3,050, 950, 943) 3,243, 115,942] 3,511,830, 245] 2,843, 933, 991] 2, 607,321, 486 
Bam Ceamnen cy ee le eS Yee en 4 1,757, 000,000) 1,889,000,000] 1,976,000, 000] 1,652, 000, 000 1,542,000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... Fa Weed BM a, 193,492,520 176, 025, 915 185, 621,540 171, 889, 550 166, 646, 392 
Bonk Geposite, savings... isn $b. \0.03.d500. 1,484, 814,579) 1,482,500, 74¢] 1,406,041, 734] 1,395,329, 840 1,389, 703, 000 
ank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,191, 855, 133) 1,167,367,354] 1,062,413, 992] 1,035,880, 288 1, 025, 605, 519 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks.................. 159-9 151-6 141-1 136-8 133-3 125-1 
Preferred stocks.................. 121-3 120-1 117-6 111-5 109-5 108-2 
ORAS seis Higa Spl thie Lai wb d is 111-9 ‘lila le 7 111-2 111-6 111-6 111-1 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
3 do ytd ee en ae ee 150-2 149-7 149-1 152-4 151-0 152-3 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

(fs) EO AW coe UM aN 21-52 21-38 21-31 21-18 21-05 21-11 
{Business failures, number..... 118 1 173 141 144 
{Business failures, liabilities. .. $ 2, 488, 560 2,567, 295 2,588, 961 2,147,551 1,325, 967 1, 686, 388 

Employment, Index Number, 
mployers’ pay roll figures. 118-9 119-5 119-9 109-0 109-7 109-2 
*$Unemployment _ percentage 

(trade union members)..... Rae *2-4 255) Bien *3-7 fas 
Drama Oni ee es ue he ane 11, 663 25,340 9, 433 9,061 10, 242 

ilway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 
IRE a pee ee eee cars 371, 473 348, 823 279,452 332, 155 286, 093 254, 291 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 26, 126, 225 21,398,394 20,317,318 21,058, 684 18,060, 188 17, 498, 447 
(2)Operating expenses...... GL EA Walt ONE AE PLR AEN Lee | 18,372,132 16, 456, 736 16,309, 831 17,283,247 
Canadian Pacific Rail- . 
way, gross earnings...... Oe ges an ae 21,371, 239 19,505,045 21, 201, 713 17,053,124 17, 258, 634 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
allilinega uy), ogy Sats. CT een Re oy A 15,073,035 14, 729, 256 14, 230,348 12,559, 112 13,396, 485 
Steam railways, freight in 
OC neh ae Fp Ra De eee Oe 2,435, 488, 688] 4, 237,616,174] 2,453,532,877| 2,134,404, 680 
Building permits pate kw Sich: beagle oot 21, 302,746 17, 384, 874 18, 838, 558 14, 462, 243 29,478, 378 
{Contracts awarded........... tall ES ek a nl as 45,438, 900 39, 448, 500 47,135, 400 82, 787, 700 29, 881,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pistons wate a ie Be ce tons 93,186 90,516 91,522 38,097 52,470 63, 234 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 108, 987 99, 888 88, 677 56,371 54, 250 77,479 
Ferro alloye7s.34) Gees.) tons 2,127 2,008 2,537 4,815 4,771 4,839 
ca028 AYE EASY At RAs A ann a Ne CONS haces. 1,395, 753 1,535, 065 1,469,172 1,339, 422 ro Mieeso 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs.|........ 11.7! 1,055, 133 574,080 1,218, 389 1,049, 294 1,069,376 
tude petroleum imports...... C4 (8 RE RO Pe 101, 229, 000 85, 937, 000 66, 941, 000 77,431, 000 66, 208, 000 
Rubber imports 5 Eel Sy Re ae gh JOYCE Kerey. 4 ge « a daar 6, 295,000 5, 480, 000 4,009, 000 4,143,000 4,510,000 
Cotton Importay en en ett. eb | ath cals es aR 4,971,000 7,518, 000 6, 684, 000 4,814,000 7,267,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
UI Dia yaa om eae ee ee 50 IGE Oly a ia 242,132, 20ST CAT OOS TANI ne, Lede. 222,776,574| 216,163,619 
Flour production............... Dis. Csi, , Ba 1, 158, 000 2,005,000 1,528, 000 1,158,000 
ugar manufactured........... DI | Maresh hha ah ne 77, 691, 000 78, 141, 000 72,719, 000 80,662,000} 104,717,000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average....... Wj. 2 een eter te ta 42, 609, 000 42,194, 000 42,381,000 40, 004, 000 39, 746, 000 
(8)Sales of insurance........... Cy lea ae eee 38, 500, 000 43, 136, 000 47,818,000 385,097, 000 88,190,000 
Newsprint: (Guser eAe. os ROUSE Piste CAA Ly 185,059 200, 656 191,171 178, 815 180, 187 
utomobiles, passenger........ |.............. 16,572 24,274 6, 236 8, 681 10,139 
***Index of physical volume of 
usinesemiiatn Sa), lh hoe lil t7161-8 169-5 144-5 143-6 144-1 





157-0 
156-6 





*Figures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere in 


this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending Oct. 27, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. 


***The index of the physical volume 


of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded and 


bank debits. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction. 


Manufacturing 


includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 


slaughterings of cattle, sheep and 
Quebec. (2)Including lines east of Quebec. 


hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
(*)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 


ttPreliminary. (1)Excluding lines east of 
onn. 
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cants for such work. With a noticeable de- 
cline in the demand for workers for the con- 
struction industry, and with a curtailment of 
operations in this line in view, the activity 
of building generally appeared to be fairly well 
maintained. From Edmonton it was reported 
that the demand for logging workers was hold- 
ing up fairly well, but weather conditions 
were impeding operations. In the coal mining 
industry vacancies were rather scarce, although 
activity around the mines seemed fairly 
favourable. The demand for women domestic 
workers, generally speaking, seemed at least 
equal to the supply. Although a curtailment 
of operations adversely affecting employment 
might be expected in the course of a few 
weeks, employment conditions throughout 
Alberta appeared to be maintaining a fairly 
satisfactory volume for the season. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia was rather active in some 
localities, although in other places reports were 
not so satisfactory. While there was no new 
activity of a noteworthy character reported 
in the metal mining group in this province, it 
appeared that normal operations were being 
maintained, Building and construction were 
fairly active throughout the province, although 
an industrial dispute in the city of Vancouver 
was having an adverse effect on operations in 
that vicinity. From Nanaimo coal mining 
was reported as being fairly satisfactory. Gen- 
eral employment conditions in British Colum- 
bia were not unfavourable for the season, 
although several of the offices reported sub- 
stantial numbers of transients making applica- 
tion for work, for whom employment was not 
readily available in a number of cases. 


Industrial activity showed a 
further slight curtailment on 
October 1, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 6,627 em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 998,851 per- 
sons, aS compared with 1,003,601 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment on the same 
date last year had shown a similar slacken- 
ing; the situation then was not so favourable 
as on the date under review, when the index 
stood at 118.9, compared with 119.5 on Sep- 
tember 1, and with 109.0, 105.2, 98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 
94.6 and 90.2 on October 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
number of persons employed by the reporting 
firms in January, 1920, is taken in every case 
as the base equal to 100. 

Ontario firms afforded greater employment, 
while elsewhere there were contractions, of 
which the most marked was in Quebec. In 
the Maritime Provinces, there were further 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


losses, involving considerably fewer workers 
than did those registered on the same date 
last year, when the index was decidedly lower. 
Construction and services reported the bulk 
of the decline, while the tendency was favour- 
able in manufacturing, logging, mining and 
trade. In Quebec, manufacturing and con- 
struction registered most of the decrease, 
while logging, mining and trade afforded more 
employment. In Ontario, continued improve- 
ment was indicated, particularly in manufac- 
turing, logging and trade. On the other hand, 
there were marked losses in construction and 
smaller reductions in transportation. In the 
Prairie Provinces, the falling-off in employ- 
ment repeated the movement noted on the 
corresponding date last year; the index num- 
ber then, however, was lower. The curtail- 
ment took place chiefly in construction, but 
also in services, while manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade were more active. In 
British Columbia further moderate contrac- 
tions were noted, mainly in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation and_ services, 
while logging and trade reported heightened 
activity. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Toronto and Winnipeg, but downward in 
Montreal, Quebec city, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the other Border Cities, and 
Vancouver. In Montreal, manufacturing, 
transportation and construction reported the 
bulk of the reduction, while trade was brisker. 
In Quebec, practically all the loss took place 
in manufacturing and transportation. In 
Toronto, manufacturing was much busier, as 
were trade, services and building construc- 
tion. In Ottawa, trade was more active, 
while construction showed declines. In Ham- 
ilton, curtailment was registered in manufac- 
turing, other industries showing little general 
change. In Windsor and the other Border 
Cities, there was a falling-off in the number 
employed, mainly in automobile plants and 
construction. In Winnipeg, trade was decid- 
edly more active, and manufactures also 
showed improvement, but there were declines 
in building. In Vancouver, trade was busier, 
but manufactures, construction and shipping 
reported decreases. 


There was a further small contraction on 
the whole, in manufactures, largely in fish- 
preserving and saw-milling plants, although 
there was also a falling-off in rubber, pulp and 
paper, building material, iron and steel, and 
non-ferrous metal works. On the other hand, 
vegetable food factories showed important 
seasonal improvement, and there were also 
large gains in textile, electrical apparatus and 
musical instrument plants. Logging, mining, 
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transportation and trade registered consider- 
able gains, but in construction and services 
there were extensive seasonal losses. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


Reports tabulated at the 
TRADE ~ close of September from 1,626 
UNION local trade unions with 181,- 
REPoRTS. 615 members, indicated an 


unemployment percentage of 
2.2, compared with 2.4 per cent in August, 
and with 3.1 per cent in September last year. 
Alberta unions reported an increase in un- 
employment of 3 per cent over August due 
to restricted operations in the coal mines of 
the province, and in British Columbia also 
employment subsided slightly during Septem- 
ber. Fractional increases in work afforded 
were reported from the remaining provinces, 
the total gains from these being sufficient to 
sway the percentage for Canada as a whole, 
favourably. Alberta was the only province to 
report reductions in activity during Septem- 
ber when compared with the corresponding 
month in 1927, due as in the previous com- 
parison to unemployment among coal miners. 
The improvement recorded in the other prov- 
inces over September a year ago was not par- 
ticularly outstanding in any other province. 
A review in greater detail of the unem- 
ployment situation at the close of September, 
as indicated by local trade unions, is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Reports of the Employment 


EMPLOYMENT Service of ‘Canada for the 
OFFICE month of September, 1928, 
REPORTS. showed 78,526 references of 


persons to positions and a 
total of 77,027 placements, of which 63,293 
were in regular employment and 13,734 in 
casual work. Regular placements totalled 
57,803 for men, and 5,490 for women. Vacan- 
cies reported to the Service numbered 86,503, 
of which 73,368 were for men and 13,135 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
at the offices from 70,791 men and 13,754 
women, a total of 84,545. There was an in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted 
daily, both when the figures were compared 
with those of the previous month and also 
with September last year. As there were fewer 
working days during September, 1928, than in 
the corresponding month last year, the total 
number of vacancies, applications and place- 
ments reported was slightly less, there being 
88,426 vacancies, 86,797 applications for work, 
and 77,242 placements in regular and casual 
employment during September, 1927. The 
reports for August, 1928, showed 76,342 va- 


eancies offered, 81,280 applications made, and 
74,234 placements effected. In another sec- 
tion of this issue may be found a detailed re- 
port of the work of the offices for September, 
1928, and for the quarterly period July to 
September of the current year. 


Production and Trade 


Some figures indicating the 
recent movements of trade 
and industry are given in the 
table on page 1185. 

The physical volume of business in Canada 
showed moderate recession in September com- 
pared with the preceding month, according to 
the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Much of the material for this sec- 
tion is derived from this publication, to which 
readers are referred for fuller information on 
current business statistics. The decline in 
automobile production was much greater than 
would be explained by seasonal tendencies. 
The imports of raw cotton were below normal, 
showing that textile mills are not acquiring 
raw material in usual volume. The imports 
of crude petroleum indicate that operations 
of the oil industry continued to expand. The 
iron and steel industry was again active, show- 
ing the influence of large orders from the con- 
struction companies and the railways. Con- 
struction contracts awarded were exceptionally 
large, owing to the placing of six contracts in 
excess of one million dollars. Building per- 
mits were also in excess of the preceding 
month. Revenue carloadings were at a new 
maximum for the month, the movement of the 
grain from the Prairie Provinces being the 
chief factor in the increase. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


Coal Production—According to a monthly 
report by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
coal production in Canada during September 
was 9 per cent lower than in August and 14 
per cent greater than the average for the 
month in the five preceding years. For the 
first nine months of the calendar year 1928 
the output was 17 per cent in advance of 
the average for the period in the five preceding 
years. The output for the month was 1,395,- 
753 short tons, including 1,003,752 tons of 
bituminous coal, 50;509 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal, and 341,492 tons of lignite coal. Nova 
Scotia produced 608,423 tons; New Bruns- 
wick, 15,716 tons; Saskatchewan’s output 
amounted to 28,939 tons; Alberta produced 
533,589 tons, including 170,527 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, 50,509 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal and 312,553 tons of lignite coal; and 
British Columbia’s output was 209,086 tons. 
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A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Revenue 
shows that in September, 1928, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $106,066,189, as compared with 
$114,175,346 in the preceding month and with 
$91,802,777 in September, 1927. The chief 
imports in August were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $28,045,182; Fibres, textile and textile 
products, $16,516,814 and non-metallic minerals 
and products, $16,203,003. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
September, 1928, amounted to $109,828,366, 
as compared with $112,493,026 in August, 1928, 
and with $97,412,316 in September, 1927. The 
chief exports in September 1928 were: Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$42,440,326; wood, wood products and paper, 
$23,823,543; and animals and animal products, 
$17,701,568. 

In the six months ending September, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$631,969,913, and imports $626,421,665. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the value 
AND of permits issued in 63 cities 
ContTRACTS in Canada during the month 
AWARDED. of September was $21,302,746 


as against $17,383,279 in 
August, 1928, and with $14,462,243 in Septem- 
ber, 1927. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in October, 1928, as $44,- 
584,900. Of this amount, $12,122,300 was for 
residental buildings, $11,869,400 was for 
engineering construction, including roads, 
Sewers, wharves, etc., and $10,846,200 was for 
business buildings. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during October, 1928, by 
provinces was as follows: Ontario, $19,870,500, 
Quebec, $16,630,200, New Brunswick, $129,400, 
Nova Scotia, $1,537,000, Prince Edward Is- 
land, $27,500, British Columbia, $2,765,800, 
Alberta, $1,026,100, Saskatchewan, $1,465,000, 
Manitoba, $1,133,400. 

Canadian construction for this year now 
exceeds that for the entire year of 1927 by 
1:2 per cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1928, was greater than during Septem- 
ber but slightly less than during October, 
1927. There were in existence during the 
month fourteen disputes, involving 2,623 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 


38,931 working days, as compared with ten 
disputes, involving 1,414 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 10,457 working 
days in September. In October, 1927, there 
were on record twenty disputes, involving 
3,923 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 39,498 working days. Two of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to October 
terminated during the month as did five of 
the disputes which commenced during 
October. At the end of month, therefore, 
there were on record seven strikes and lock- 
outs affecting 2,079 workpeople, not including 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.28 at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, as compared with $11.15 for September; 
$10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 
1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 for Oc- 
tober, 1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 
for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; 
$15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and 
$7.99 for October, 1914. The most important 
advances were seasonal increases in the prices 
of eggs, milk and butter, while less important 
advances occurred in the prices of veal, mut- 
ton, salt pork, bacon, lard and beans. Pota- 
toes were substantially lower, while the prices 
of sirloin steak, evaporated apples and yellow 
sugar showed slight declines. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.52 at the beginning 
of October, as compared with $21.38 for Sep- 
tember; $21.18 for October, 1927; $21.14 for 
October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 1925; 
$20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 
1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for October, 
1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel was 
practically unchanged, while rent was slightly 
higher. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly higher at 150.2 for October, as 
compared with 149.7 for September; 152.6 
for October, 1927; 151.3 for October, 1926; 
156.0 for October, 1925; 157.0 for October, 
1924; 158.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 for Oc- 
tober, 1922; 155.6 for October, 1921; 236.3 
for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918. In the 
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grouping according to chief component ma- 
terials four of the eight main groups ad- 
vanced, two declined and two were unchanged. 
The groups which advanced were: the Vege- 
tables and their Products group, due to higher 
prices for grains, flour and other milled pro- 
ducts, oranges, bananas, hay and rubber, which 
more than offset lower prices for potatoes and 
sugar; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to higher prices for 
raw cotton and silk; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, mainly because of advances in 


the prices of steel billets and steel sheets; and 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to higher 
prices for copper, silver, tin, solder and anti- 
mony. The Animals and their Products 
group declined, lower prices for live stock, 
meats, hides, leather, boots and lard more 
than counterbalancing advances in the prices 
of milk, eggs and fish. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group was also slightly 
lower, while the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
were unchanged. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 


ACT DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 


URING October the Department received 
an amended report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and certain of 
their employees in street railway service, 
being members of Division No. 966, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The report 
of the Board as submitted to the Department 
of Labour on September 13, and which 
appeared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazerrTe, p. 1050, recommended 564 cents an 
hour as the rate of pay for one-man car 
operators for the second six months. The 
Board subsequently advised the Department 
that this was an error, as the rate which it 
was intended to recommend was 574 cents, 
and the report was accordingly amended in 
this respect. 


1928 


At a joint meeting of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the city of Port Arthur and 
the Fort William Utilities Committee, held 
on October 1, a motion was adopted accepting 
the findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in this dispute, 
“with the exception of the extra gang in the 
track department, and also the suggestion 
made in the report that the employers insti- 
tute an adequate pension plan for their em- 
ployees, which questions were not in dispute, 
and that the Managers draw up an agreement 
in accordance therewith.” 


This resolution was ratified by the City 
Council of Fort William on October 9, and 
was also passed as a resolution of the Port 
Arthur Public Utilities Commission on 
October 11. 





Modern Problem of Distribution of Goods 


Distribution, the process by which goods 
are transferred from producer to consumer, 
was stated, in a recent address by William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to be one of 
the gravest problems overshadowing American 
economic progress. It is secondary in impor- 
tance, he said, only to the problem of creating 
new markets for farm and factory. “No- 
where,’ he continued, “is the evolution in 
business methods more apparent than in 
changes now occurring in the methods of dis- 
tributing merchandise to the user. The growth 
of the chain store system has revolutionized 
long-established methods of retailing. Will 
the wholesaler,” the president asked, “be put 
out of business by great retail chains of stores 
buying direct from manufacturers, or manu- 


facturing on their own account? Will manu- 
facturers be placed at the mercy of great dis- 
tributing chains capable of taking their entire 
output, or which, dominating retail outlets, 
foreclose the independent manufacturer’s 
market for his product? Do chain-store 
methods of distribution mean an economic 
saving and benefit to our people?” 

A survey of distribution in eleven typical 
cities discloses that nearly 30 per cent of the 
four billion dollars’ worth of goods sold is 
distributed by chain stores. More than 22,000 
independent stores (28 per cent of the total 
studied) do only 14 per cent of the total 
business, and made an average profit of only 
32 cents a day. Forty establishments pos- 
sessed one-sixth of all the business. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


S EVEN new decisions were recently given 

by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. This Board was _ estab- 
lished by a voluntary agreement concluded in 
1918 between the various railway companies 
and certain of the railway organizations, its 
original purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Telegraphers, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1928, 
and in previous issues. The third report of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 326.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The railway company operated an _ oil- 
electric train consisting of three coaches 
betwecn Edmonton and Saskatoon, a distance 
of about 330 miles, the running time being 
13 hours and 20 minutes, and they employed 
no brakeman on this run. The employees 
contended that the company’s failure to 
employ a brakeman was a violation of the 
provision in the schedule requiring the em- 
ployment of full crews on this part of the 
line. The company, on the other hand, 
claimed that in 1918, when the schedules 
were made, there were no oil-electric or gas 
propelled passenger cars in service, and that a 
brakeman was not required for such cars. 
It was shown at the hearing that there were 
some runs in motor car and electric service 
that were manned with less than the full 
crew required by the schedule, this being done 
under agreement with the employees. The 
Board decided that in the absence of any 
_ other agreement to the contrary, the train 
in dispute should be manned with a full crew. 


Case No. 332.—Edmonton, Dunvegan and 
British Columbia Railway and Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


An agent in Alberta was dismissed by the 
Company owing to an accumulation of de- 
merit marks. These marks were given for 
breaches of discipline alleged to have been 
committed on two occasions. On the first 
occasion he absented himself from duty owing 
to illness, without obtaining relief. The com- 
pany contended that this offence was punish- 
able by dismissal, but leniency was exercised, 
and no protest against the demerit marks was 
made by the employees for seven months. On 
the second occasion the employee gave infor- 
mation to the local press concerning the 
company’s financial affairs, this being con- 
sidered an offence. 

The Board decided that removal from the 
service for one year would be reasonable dis- 
cipline, but that the agent should be restored 
to service with seniority rights unimpaired, 
but without pay for time lost. 


Case No. 333.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 


The engineer and fireman on a way freight 
train were disqualified from way freight service 
for delaying yard operations by taking lunch 
on arrival at the terminal. The company 
stated that instructions had been issued pre- 
viously that the cars were to be brought to 
the freight shed on arrival before supper was 
taken, and that on this occasion the engine 
crew failed to inform the despatcher of their 
intention to take supper. After investigation 
they were taken off way freight service and 
assigned to passenger service, but about three 
weeks later they were restored to a way 
freight run. The fireman alleged at the in- 
quiry that on the arrival of the train at the 
terminal, a signal had been received from the 
rear of the train informing the engine crew 
that the train crew intended to take supper, 
and both crews then took supper at the same 
time. 

The employees asked the Board to rule on 
two points in this case: (1) As to the rights 
of subordinate officers, not signatories of the 
schedule agreement, to specify a set time for 
employees to take meals, or to issue any in- 
structions designed to defeat any rule advan- 
tageous to the employees; (2) the claim of 
the engineer and fireman for the difference in 
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earnings lost to them, due to discipline ad- 
ministered. In reply, the Board ruled that 
the first question, as to the issuance of in- 
Structions by railway officers, had no bearing 
on the case. The employee’s contention in 
regard to pay was sustained with regard to 
payment for the actual time during which the 
men were held out of service, but not with re- 
gard to the difference in the rates of pay re- 
ceived by them while in other service. 


Case No. 334.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


An agent claimed overtime for coming on 
duty to meet a passenger train after regular 
working hours for the purpose of handling 
express shipments only. The employees con- 
tended that express commissions were separate 
and distinct from wages, and that the agent’s 
hours of duty were prescribed by the tele- 
grapher’s schedule, which also provides for 
the payment of overtime rate for service 
performed outside regular duty. On the other 
hand, the company claimed that when an 
agent comes on duty for the sole purpose of 
handing express business, for which he is 
paid express commissions, he is not in addition 
entitled to overtime pay, as though he were 
called for other work. It appeared that the 
agent had received overtime pay on other 
occasions when he came on duty outside of 
regular for the purpose of handling express. 


The Board ruled that overtime is payable 
by the Railway for duty required by them 
outside regular hours, but not necessarily for 
exclusively express service. Overtime pay- 
ments having been paid under an arrange- 
ment made through the company’s officers, 
should be continued, it was held, until the in- 
structions are changed so that such duty shall 
not be required. 


Case No. 335.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


An operator was discharged from service 
for failing to report for duty at the appointed 
hour, resulting in a delay of train service. 
The employees claimed that the dismissal was 
not warranted by the facts in the case and 
that the operator should be reinstated, with 
pay for all time lost. The evidence showed 
that the discipline imposed in this case was 
unusual. The Board sustained the claim of 
the employees in reference to the agent’s 
reinstatement with full seniority rights, but 
denied the claim for payment for lost time. 


71862—2 


Case No. 336.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case was similar to case No. 335. It 
concerned a female operator who was dis- 
missed from the service for leaving the office 
without an operator in charge and without 
making personal transfer to the incoming 
operator. The decision was identical with 
that in the preceding case. 


Case No. 337.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 


A controversy arose as to the interpretation 
of clauses A and D, Article 2, concerning the 
method of payment of freight crews, and the 
interpretation of the detention and switching 
rule of Engineer’s and Firemen’s schedules 
applicable on the Duluth, Winnipeg and 
Pacific Railway. The Company contended 
that the correct procedure was that unassigned 
erews should be used in short turn-around 
freight service and should be paid terminal 
time at both ends of the road, together with 
actual miles or hours (whichever is the 
greater) for the road mileage travelled. The 
employees, on the other side, contended that 
the proper payment for freight crews in short 
turn-around service was as follows: 

Terminal detention and switching at the 
commencement and ending of the trip, and 
at the turn-around point, plus 100 miles, if 
road mileage is less than 100 miles, actual 
miles if road mileage exceeds 100 miles, plus 
arbitrary time allowance for preparatory and 
inspection time. 

The employees further contended that dur- 
ing the sixteen years for which the rules 
have been in force the men had been paid 
according to this method, without any ques- 
tion being raised; that this interpretation of 
the rules was mutually agreed to when the 
rules were first placed in the schedules; and 
that the officers at present in charge of the 
railway were not the same officers who negoti- 
ated the schedules. 

The Board decided that under the circum- 
stances, payment as hitherto made under the 
rule by mutual understanding should continue 
in effect. 





The Montreal City Council is considering 
a proposed new by-law to provide for safety 
of workmen in building operations. A draft 
of the by-law has been submitted to the local 
building trades for inspection and suggestions. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during October was 
fourteen as compared with ten the previous 
month. The time loss for the month was 
slightly less than during October, 1927, being 
38,931 working days, as compared with 39,493 
working days during the same month last 
year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
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*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten day’s or more time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 1,276 workpeople, 
were caried over from September, and eight 
disputes commenced during October. Two 
of the disputes commencing prior to October 
terminated during the month, as did five of 
the disputes which commenced during 
October. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were on record seven strikes and 
lockouts, as follows: Pulpwood 
Cochrane, Ont.; coal miners, Wayne, Alta.; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; sheet metal work- 
ers, Kingston, Ont.; carpenters, Vancouver 
and New Westminster, B.C.; and building 
trades, Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are ro 
longer affected, but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Iniormation 
is available as to eight such disputes, namely: 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, 
June 30, 1926; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., 
December 20, 1926; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.., 
May 1, 1927; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., 


cutters, . 


June 10, 1927; sheet metal workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., September 1, 1928; coal miners, River 
Hebert, N.S., February 1, 1928; fur workers, 
Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; and shoe fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, August 13, 1925, this 
last dispute being added during October. 
The dispute involving sheet metal workers 
added to this list in September was called off 
by the union concerned on October 12, 1928, 
the employers concerned having signed the 
agreement as demanded by the union. 

Information has ben received as to a dis- 
pute in a restaurant in Edmonton, Alta., em- 
ployees having ceased work about the end of 
October against the violation of an agree- 
ment. Particulars as to this dispute have not 
yet been received in the Department. 


Of the disputes which commenced curing 
the month two were against the discharge of 
workers for union activity, two were sympa- 
thetic disputes, one was for the employment of 
members of one union only, one for increase 
in wages, one for increase in wages and 
recognition of union, and one was against 
changes in working conditions. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during the 
month four were in favour of workers, two 
were partially successful and one was in favour 
of the employer. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—Work ceased 
in connection with this dispute on August 12. 
1928, the purpose of the workers being to 
secure recognition of union and a signed agree- 
ment with provision for payment of wage 
rates per ton on a run-of-mines basis as 
before, instead of on a screened basis with an 
increase of four cents per ton, as recom- 
mended by the Board of Conci'jation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1928, page 827). At that time about 
three hundred miners were employed in the 
SIX mines concerned. As the mines are to a 
great extent closed down during the sum:er 
and the employees secure work in harvest 
fields, this constituted only a fraction of the 
normal number of workers in these mines. 
With the return of the miners from the 
harvest (although an agreement had been 
reached between the union and one mine in 
August and another in September with re- 
sumption of work) the number involved was 
greatly increased, and at the end of October 
was reported to be as high as 1,500. 
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SHoe Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT— minated. As the union concerned has not 
The employees involved in this dispute, com- called off the strike, it is transferred to the 
mencing August 13, 1928, having secured work list of such disputes given above. 
elsewhere by the end of October, employ- Men’s Croraina  Facrory WorkKeERs, 
ment conditions are no longer affected and Toronto, Ont—This dispute commenced on 
the dispute is therefore recorded as ter- August 21, 1928, but information was not re- 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to October, 1928. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 1,200 20,000 |Commenced August 13, 1928, for recognition of 
union and against payment per ton on a screened 
basis with increase of 4 cents per ton. Un- 


terminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt)— 
Shoe Factory workers, To- 12 160 |Commenced August 13, 1928, to maintain union 
ronto, Ont. shop. Employees secured work elsewhere by 


the end of October. 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 


Men’s clothing factory work- 15 375 [Commenced August 21, 1928, against alleged 
ers, Toronto, Ont. violation of agreement for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 12 300 {Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, King- 12 300 |Commenced April 17, 1928, in sympathy with 
ston, Ont. striking plumbers. Unterminated. 
Plasterers’ labourers, Toronto, 25 100 |Commenced September 24, 1928, for union agree- 
Ont. ment. Terminated October 9, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring During October, 1928. 


LoccGinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Cochrane, 300 4,500 |Commenced October 15, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Ont Unterminated. t 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta... 150 150 |Commenced October 20, 1928, against change in 
working conditions. Terminated October 22, 
1928, in favour of workers. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — / 
Men’s clothing factory work- 60 240 |Commenced October 3, 1928, for recognition of 
ers, Hamilton, Ont. union and increase in wages. Terminated Octo- 
ber 8, 1928, in favour of workers. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 190 380 |Commenced October 4, 1928; sympathy with 
ers, Toronto, Ont. strike of clothing workers in Hamilton. Ter- 
minated October 6, 1928, in favour of workers, 
Knitting factory workers, 42 546 |Commenced October 15, 1928, against discharge 
Guelph, Ont. of worker for union activity. Terminated 


October 30, 1928. Partially successful. 
Pulp and Paper Products— 


Paper makers, Kapuskasing, 5b 880 |Commenced October 1, 1928, against discharge of 

Ont. workers for union activity. Terminated October 
19, 1928. Partially successful. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters, Vancouver and 500 10,000 |Commenced October 8, 1928, for employment of 
New Westminster, B.C. members of one union only. Unterminated. 

Certain building trades, Van- 50 1,000 |Commenced October 10, 1928, in sympathy with 
couver and New West- striking carpenters. Unterminated. 


minster, B.C. 
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ceived in the Department in time for publi- 
cation in the September or October issues 
of the Lasour GazrettE. The employees, hav- 
ing a closed shop agreement, ceased work 
when their demand for the dismissal of cer- 
tain non-union employees, taken on tempor- 
arily during the absence of certain union em- 
ployees, was not acceded to. The manage- 
ment thereupon secured other employees and 
operated the establishment without a union 
-agreement. At the end of October the dispute 
was still unterminated. 


PLASTERERS LABOURERS, TORONTO, ONT.— 
As reported in the issue 'of the WLasour 
Gazette for October, during September a 
large number of the establishmert involved 
had signed an agreement with the union con- 
ceding their demands for increases in wages 
and certain working conditions. Early in 
October the remaining employers signed the 
agreement, and the dispute was terminated on 
October 8. 


Putpwoop Currers, CocHRANE District, 
Ont—A number of workers in the district 
near Cochrane are reported to have ceased 
work, demanding an increase in wages per 
month from $30 to $50 and in piece rates 
from $2.50 per cord to $3. At the end of the 
month no termination had beer reported. 


Men’s Croruinac’ Factory Workers, 
Toronto, ONnt., AND Hamitton, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in a men’s clothing factory in Hamil- 
ton ceased work on October 3 to secure recog- 
nition of union and increase in wages. On 
October 4, the workers in an establishment in 
Toronto under the same management ceased 
work in sympathy with the strikers at Humil- 
ton. The employer having agreed to the de- 
mands of the strikers, work was resumed at 
Torento on October 6 and in Hamilton on 
October 8. 


Kwirring Facrory Workers, GUELPH, ONT. 
_—Employees ceased work on October 15 in 
protest against the discharge of one worker 
who had been active on a union committee 
dealing with the management regarding the 
previous discharge of two other workers for 
cause. The management stated that the dis- 
charged employee involved had been offensive 
and insubordinate. Through the mediation 
of officials of the Department of Labour a 
settlement was reached, all strikers as well as 
the discharged employee being reinstated 
without discrimination, and work was resumed 
on October 36. 


Paper Makers, Kapuskasinc, Ont—Em- 
ployees ceased work on October 1, in protest 
against the discharge of workers who were 


officers of the union. As a result of the 
mediation of the Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, a settlement was reached 
between the parties on October 18, the em- 
ployer undertaking that there would be no 
discrimination because of union affiliations 
of employees, that the strikers would be given 
back their positions except where a rearrange- 
ment of work in the establishment had in- 
volved a reduction in the number of em- 
ployees, and that the former employees would 
be given the preference in filling the vacancies 
and in other positions in the plant; it was 
also agreed that a representative of the De- 
partment of Labour and one from the head 
office of the company should visit the estab- 
lishment to give effect to this settlement. 


CARPENTERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
CrertaIn BuritpINc TRADES, VANCOUVER ~ AND 
New WestMinstTerR, B:C—Employees ceased 
work on October 8 to enforce a demand that 
only members of their ‘union, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, should be employed. The con- 
tractors stated that early in the year they had 
entered into a verbal agreement (LABoUR 
Gazettr, April, 1928, page 408) with the 
above union and also with the Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada as to wages and work- 
ing conditions and that it was understood 
that there was to be no discrimination in em- 
ploying members of either union. The dispute 
spread to the adjoining city of New West- 
minster and also to other building trades, 
members of which refused to work with 
carpenters not on strike. At the end of 
October the dispute was still unterminated, 
but early in November a settlement was 
reached through the mediation of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia and 
the resident officer of the Department of 
Labour, an agreement being signed providing 
for a résumption of work umder the prevailing 
conditions before the strike until April, 1930. 





Reports presented to the National Confer- 
ence of Friendly Societies, (Great Britain) at 
the recent annual meeting showed that the 
70 societies represented had a voluntary mem- 
bership of 8,119,694, and possessed capital 
amounting to £79,500,027. There was also a 
state insured membership of 4,691,173. The 
president stated that the passing of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which was based 
upon the unanimous recommendations of the 
Blanesburgh Committee, marked further ad- 
‘vance in industrial legislation. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many, countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


During September the number of disputes 
which began was 20, and 11 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 31 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 10,800 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of about 56,000 working days. Of 
the 20 disputes beginning in September, 12 
arose over wages questions, 6 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 2 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in 22 disputes, of which 
3 were in favour of workpeople, 9 in favour 
of employers and 10 ended in compromise. 

About 3,000 coal miners were involved in a 
dispute at various collieries in Lanarkshire, 
as they alleged there was a breach of the 
agreement when employers did not pay over- 
time rates to ordinary coal miners working on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. The dis- 
pute which began September 17, terminated 
on September 19 and work was resumed on 
employers’ terms. 


Belgium 


During August, 11 disputes began and 13 
were still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 24 disputes in progress 
during the month, involving 11,301 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 223,258 work- 
ing days for the month. 


France 


The number of disputes reported for Janu- 
ary, 1928, was 33, involving 4,771 workers; for 
February. 28 involving 2,177 workers, and for 
March, 53 involving 33,989 workers. The 
greater number of these disputes were over 
wages questions, 21 in January, 18 in Febru- 


ary, and 40 in March. The results of the dis- 
putes were as follows: in January, 5 ended in 
favour of workers, 19 in favour of employers, 
and 7 by compromise; in February, 2 ended 
in favour of workers, 18 in favour of employ- 
ers, and 7 by compromise; in March, 10 ended 
in favour of workers, 25 in favour of employ- 
ers, and 13 by compromise. 


Germany 


An award of the arbitration court, which 
was later declared binding by the Minister of 
Labour, granted a partial increase in wages 
to metal workers in the industrial districts of 
the Rhine and Westphalia. The employers, 
however, refused to accept this award and, on 
November 1, locked out their employees to 
the number of 225,000, it was estimated. The 
employers hold that the Minister has no power 
to make the award binding and this is to be 
tested in the courts. 

Two important disputes were in progress 
during October, one involving about 45,000 
textile mill workers in the Duren-Muenchen- 
Gladbach district, and the other involving 
about 40,000 shipyard workers in practically 
all of the North Sea and Baltic shipyards. 
Both were over wages questions and no settle- 
ment had been reported at the end of October. 


Poland 


During the first quarter of 1928, the num- 
ber of strikes which began was 148, involving 
506 establishments and 29,369 workers. The 
time loss for all disputes in progress was 183,- 
516 working days. Of the 148 strikes which 
began, 109 were over wages questions, 3 over 
questions as to hours, 16 for the reinstate- 
ment of discharged employees and the others 
Over various other questions. The number of 
disputes which terminated in the period was 
152, of which 26 ended in favour of workers, 
85 partially in favour of -workers and 41 in 
favour of employers. 

A strike involving from 100,000 to 200,000 
workers in textile factories at Lodz and sur- 
rounding towns, which began in September 
for an increase in wages of from 15 to 20 per 
cent, continued until October 22, when it was 
settled by the workers accepting an increase 
of 5 per cent. 


Australia 


During the first quarter of 1928, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 102, involving 
139 establishments and directly affecting 26,105 
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workers. The time loss was 161,972 working 
days, and the estimated loss in wages £173,- 
996. 


The dispute involving waterside workers 
‘which was reported in the Lasour GazerrsH for 
“October, terminated on October 19, the strik- 
-ers accepting the award of the arbitration 
-court. A large number of the volunteer work- 
ers, however, were not discharged and several 
disturbances between union workers and these 
volunteer workers were reported after the 
strike had terminated. 
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United States 

The number of disputes beginning in Au- 
gust was 40, and 67 were in effect at the end 
of the month, involving 134,050 workers. The 
time loss for the month was 3,675,508 work- 
ing days. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the union to 
permit district settlements of this strike, 
dating from April 1, 1927, a settlement was 
made in Indiana on October 31, when the 
United Mine Workers reached an agreement 
with the operators providing for a wage of 
$6.10 per day and a tonnage rate of 91 cents, 
for miners at the coal face. * 


Night Employment of Women in the United States 


- The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour recently published 
Bulletin No. 64, on the Employment of 
Women at Night. It is declared that “ ex- 
perience has proved that night work is harm- 
ful to the worker.” International measures 
to make its suppression general have been 
enacted, but at present only one-third of the 
American states have any legislation prohibit- 
ing night work, and even in these sixteen 
states the laws are far from complete or ef- 
fective. The report sums up the results of 
special inquiries as follows:— 


Night shifts for women are frequently em- 
ployed even in a season of depression. They 
involve no large percentage, though they 
constitute considerable absolute numbers of 
women in industry, rising as high as 500, 700 
or even 1,400 in some of the states in the 
limited groups studied. Of all the might 
workers found, 3,260 were working 10 or more 
hours a night. Nearly one-third of these 
(996) were working 11 or more hours. The 
night shifts are largely composed of women in 
the prime of life; of married women; of na- 
tive Americans in the south, and of a pre- 
ponderance of foreign-born women in states 
recelving a large proportion of immigrants; 
and, lastly, of white women. While the wage 
rates of night workers are slightly higher than 
those of day workers, their earnings show a 
tendency to fall below the corresponding 
earnings of the day shift. Finally, the essen- 
tial strain and thardship of night work is need- 
lessly intensified through lack of any thought 


or effort to economize the workers’ strength, 
as, for example, by lack of provision for pro- 
per intervals or rest pauses, by failure to 
provide seats, or by occasional undue use of 
overtime. 





Abstract of Labour Statistics of United 
Kingdom 

The Ministry of Labour of Great Britain 
recently published the 19th abstract of Labour 
Statistics of the United Kingdom, this being 
the second issue since the war. Tables have 
been added summarizing the results of the 
special inquiries by the Ministry of Labour 
into earnings and hours of Jabour in 1924. 
The statistics are presented in fourteen main 
sections dealing respectively with population; 
employment, unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance; wages and hours of labour; 
profit-sharing and labour co-partnership; 
wholesale and retail prices and cost of living; 
strikes and lock-outs; industrial accidents and 
diseases and workmen’s compensation; trade 
unions and federations; co-operative societies, 
friendly societies and building societies; na- 
tional health insurance; old age pensions; 
poor-law relief; migration; and building plans 
approved. 

The figures summarized are largely com- 
piled by the Ministry of Labour, but sum- 
maries are also given’of statistics relating to 
Labour published by other Government de- 
partments. In the case of the serial Tables, 
the figures relate, as far as possible, to the 
years 1911-27, figures for three pre-war years 
being thus provided for purposes of compari- 
son. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1923 


URING the Session of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature which opened on Feb- 
ruary 23 and closed on March 30, 1928, sev- 
eral measures of labour interest were enacted. 
The Factories Act was amended to permit 
lobster, fish and fruit canning establishments 
to be brought within the scope of the Act by 
proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. A further amendment provides that 
where, in the opinion of the inspector, the 
whole or a substantial portion of the work 
upon which female employees are engaged 
can be efficiently performed while they are 
seated the employer shall provide such chairs 


or seats as may be directed, in writing, by the 
inspector. 

The Act providing for pensions and dis- 
ability allowances to public school teachers 
and officials was amended to bring vocational 
school teachers within its scope. 

An Act respecting the training and em- 
ployment of the adult blind empowers cities, 
towns and municipalities to vote, collect, re- 
ceive, appropriate and pay all sums of money 
required to aid the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind or other organizations to 
assist, train and employ adult blind or par- 
tially blind persons who have a legal settle- 
ment in the province of New Brunswick. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 
Tariff of Charges for Medical Nursing and Hospital Treatment 


ye TARIFF of maximum charges that may 

be made for the services of physicians, 
surgeons, nurses and hospital establishments 
in connection with cases treated under the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the Province of Quebec wes recently 
approved by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. . 

The Hospital Tariff establishes a rate of 
$2.50 for each day in hospital, including bed, 
board and attendance of orderly. 

The Nurses’ Tariff fixes a rate of $4 for each 
day spent at victim’s domicile, when necessary, 
and of $1 for each domiciliary visit, including 
necessary dressings. 

The Medical Tariff (ordinary practice) gives 
the following scale of fees:— 

First visit or consultation, with or with- 

out dressing, massage, cauterization, 

cupping :— 


To the factory, domicile or hogpital.. .. $3 00 
At the physician’s office... .. ..... .. .. 200 
Subsequent visit at physician’s office .. 1 50 
Subsequent visit at hospital.. 1 00 
Subsequent visit to the domicile. 2 00 


Special fees are fixed for special treat- 
ments, including serum and sedative injec- 
tions, ete. 

The Surgical Tariff establishes maximum fees 
to be charged for treatment of fractures, dis- 
locations, amputations and operations, the fee 
in each case to include charges for the entire 
treatment if the progress of the patient is 
normal. When the results are complicated 
and necessitates dressings the fee may be in- 
creased up to 50 per cent. The tariff gives 
the special fees for simple suture, ligature of 


arteries, fractures, osteo-syntheses, reduction 
of dislocations, amputations, etc. Other 
tariffs fix the rates for special operations, for 
electro-radiology, for -electro-diagnosis and 
electro-therapy, for oculists, for laboratory 
analysis, etc. A fee of $1.50 may be charged 
for every medical certificate required by the 
commission in connection with an accident. 

General clauses added to the tariff provide 
that when the victim resides outside the 
locality where the physicion and those who 
‘assist ‘him live, the latter are entitled to 
travelling expenses equivalent to $1 per mile 
travelled from their domicile to that of the 
victim, without indemnity for the return 
journey. 

No travelling expenses are allowed when 
the physician and his assistants live in the 
same city as the victim, irrespective of its 
size. 

When the physician visits at the same 
time other patients residing in the locality 
of the victim’s domicile, the travelling ex- 
penses shall begin to apply from the residence 
of the last patient visited in that locality. 

If the visit or consultation, in urgent cases, 
takes place on Sunday or on a legal holiday, 
the fee for the visit or consultation ‘is incteased 
by 50 per cent. 

The fee for the visit or consultation is 
tripled when, in serious and’ urgent cases, it 
takes place between 8 o’clock in the evening 
and 8 o’clock in the morning. 

When a colleague has to be called in con- 
sultation, in a serious or urgent case, the 
latter is entitled for the consultation to a 
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fee of $9. In such case the attending physi- 
cian is entitled to $6. 

When the visit is followed by a prolonged 
surveillance, in case of complications threaten- 
ing the victim’s life, the physician is granted 
a supplementary fee of two dollars for each 
half hour of surveillance up to a maximum 
of ten dollars. 

If an operation has to be performed at night, 
in case of urgency, there is granted to the 
surgeon, to his aides and to the anesthetist, 
a supplement of 25 per cent of the tariff. 
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In the case of any operation whatever pro- 
vided for by the present tariff, no fee is 
granted for the visit. 

The fee granted for an operation includes 
only the operation itself. The surgeon is en- 
titled, in addition, to the fees provided by the 
present tariff for subsequent consultations 
and interventions. 

In operations of major surgery, there is 
granted a fee of $10 for the assistant surgeon 
and the anesthetist, the latter to supply the 
anesthetic. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Revision of Order No. 2 Governing Laundries Outside Montreal District 


HE women’s minimum wage commission 
of the Province of Quebec recently re- 
vised Order No. 2, governing female em- 
ployees in iaundries, dye works and dry clean- 
ing establishments in the Province, with the 
exception of the Island of Montreal and a 
radius of ten miles around and beyond the 
Island. This order was given in the Lasour 
Gazerte, 1927, page 271. The revision abolishes 
the distinction formerly made between appren- 
tices under 18 years of age and inexperienced 
workers, all girls under 18 being now classed 
as “inexperienced workers.” 


The three learning periods of six months 
each, formerly served by apprentices, are now 
reduced to two six-month periods as for the 
inexperienced class, the rate for beginners 
also being equalized, and raised from $6 to 
$7 per week. 

By another change in the original order the 
number of inexperienced workers who may be 
employed in any particular establishment is 
increased from 35 per cent of the total number 
employed to 50 per cent. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ALBERTA MINES BRANCH FOR 1927 


HE annual report of the chief inspector 
of mines of the province of Alberta 
details the activities of the mining industry 
for the calendar year 1927. The report con- 
sists largely of tables, giving statistics of the 
coal production and numbers employed in 
each mine; the number of accidents, fatal, 
serious and slight; the number and nature of 
the prosecutions under the Mines Act; the 
certificates issued, ete. 


Production in 1927—The total amount of 
coal produced in the province during the year 
was 6,936,780 tons, of which 1,508,089 tons 
were sold for consumption in the province of 
Alberta, 2,250,154 tons in other provinces in 
Canada, 45,160 tons for consumption in the 
United States, 2,759,765 tons were sold to 
railroad companies, 19,046 tons were used 
making briquettes, 287 tons were used mak- 
ing coke, 248,565 tons were used under colliery 
boilers, 8,264 tons were used by colliery rail- 
roads, 44,160 tons were put to stock and 105,- 
974 tons were put on the waste heap. In ad- 
dition to the coal mined, 44,113 tons of shale 


and 2,102 tons of bituminous sands were pro- 
duced during the year. 


The production of coal during the year was 
427,872 tons greater than the production for 
the year 1926, and was the largest output ever 
produced in the province, being 27,857 tons 
greater than the production of the year 1920 
when 6,908,923 tons were produced. 


There were 1 shale mine and 2 open pits 
preducing shale for brick-making, also 325 
coal mines in operation during the year 1927; 
of the latter 22 were opened, 12 re-opened 
and 63 abandoned. In adition to the mines 
abandoned 49 were closed temporarily, leaving 
259 mines in operation at December 31, 1927. 


The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 3,357,171 tons; sub-bituminous, 595,190 
tons, and bituminous coal, 2,984,419 tons. No 
anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
since 1923. In the year 1927, 22,680 tons of 
coal were shipped from Alberta to Ontario 
oe soars with 74,559 tons shipped during 
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Per Capita Production—The average num- 
ber of tons mined per man employed under- 
ground during each year since 1919 was as 
follows :— 


EOLA. Nyazsore gs agiie's 958 
FOZ0 | WOO 5 1,055 
Bees sak 824 
(a 971 
a uece Auer hy eae ee ~ 893 
Beas eens Mh). PANY 982 
1925 .. « SMBS 834 
BO eels Sai ie wired iiss denned 991 
ESPORTS A AMP SRG 970 


In calculating the total per capita produc- 
tion of men employed underground, the ton- 
nage mined from stripping pits was deducted, 
and only the tonnage produced from mines 
was used. 


Number of Employees—There were 11,639 
persons employed during the month of De- 
cember, 1927, which was an increase of 274 
over the number employed during the month 
of December, 1926. The number of men em- 
ployed in the domestic, sub-bituminous and 
bituminous mines of the province as at De- 
cember 31, 1927, by classes is shown in the 
accompanying table:— 


EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINES IN ALBERTA ON 
DECEMBER 831, 1927 


ub- 
Domestic] Bitum- 
inous 


Below C round— 


OMe Ren, ee thoes 222 23 
and -cuscers.se..s6c. 5. 87 164 
Machine-cutters........... 511 25 
Machine-loaders........... 25015 190 
Horse haulage employees 582 39 
Mechanical haulage em 

DIG. GCOSPer et tend (eben nye 149 24 
Ventilation employees.... 44 4 

oadmakers wh. 2 h.. 158 5 
aimibermens wa, es Oho. 204 35 
Pumpman. )2!.. Peal | aa be Dn 
Other employees.......... 169 20 

Total below ground..... 5, 666 527 

Above Crouna— 

dministration..... ore 88 17 
Foremen and clerks....... 101 23 
Screenmen and loaders.... 524 55 
Enginemen. 2 yo!.. oes vic. 106 36 
Piremen sx ats ik. Qoace 61 25 
Wachinistemes «bate 408 30 15 
Carpenters and masons.... 35 19 

ther mechanics.......... 52 14 
Surface haulage........... 37 
All other employees....... 368 217 

Total above ground..... 1, 408 426 


Total above and below 
groun 





eee er reescceas 





Prosecutions.—There were 29 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of the provisions 
of the Mines Act, a conviction being obtained 
in each case. 


Certificates—There were issued during the 
year, 225 provisional certificates giving au- 
thority to persons to act as overmen at mines 
which employed not more than 10 men if the 
person to whom the certificate was granted 
was the holder of the third-class certificate, 
and not more than 5 men to be employed if 
the person was not. the holder of a third-class 
certificate. In addition to the provisional 
certificates during the year there were 24 
third-class certificates, 6 record class and three 
first-class certificates issued. 


Accidents——During the year there were 26 
fatal accidents, 76 serious accidents and 115 
slight accidents recorded. The number of 
tons of coal mined per accident is given as 
266,799 per fatal accident, 91,273 per serious 
accident, and 60,320 per slight accident. The 
most frequent cause of accident was haulage 
operations, with falls of rock accounting for 
the next largest number of accidents. 


Safety Measures—As regards safety pre- 
cautions and steps taken in the prevention of 
accidents, the report makes mention of the 
following measures :— 


An amendment to the Mines Act was passed 
at the 1927 session of the legislature requiring 
that “from and after the 30th day of Septem- 
ber, no person shall work at the working 
faces in any mine unless he is the holder of 
a certificate of competency as a coalminer.” 
There have been granted by examination to 
December 31, 1927, 7,480 certificates of com- 
petency as coalminers. 

Samples of mine air were taken in different 
mines by the District Inspectors in addition 
to tests made by them with the Burrell Gas 
Detector. These samples were forwarded to 
the Department of Mines, Ottawa, for analysis. 

Samples of coal-dust were collected from 
the roadways in various mines and forwarded 
to the Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council for Alberta for screen tests for fine- 
ness also for analysis for combustible contents, 
samples of coal also were taken and forwarded 
to the Council for analysis. 

The regulations requiring that, in mines 
which are dry and dusty, the roadways must 
be rock-dusted to the extent that the com- 
bustible contents of the dust is kept less 
than 50 per cent., were passed by Order-in- 
Council, January 24, 1927, and were put into 
effect. All bituminous mines which are dry 
have rock-dusted the main roadways with 
crushel limestone. 

The permitted explosive list was amended 
during the year by adding as Order No. 27 
the explosive known as CXL-ite No. 2, which 
is used for blasting rock. 
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PURPOSES, ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Address delivered by R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service of Canada, at the 16th 
Annual Convention of the International Associateon of Public Employment Services 
of the United States and Canada held at Cleveland, Ohio, September, 1928.* 


HESE annual conferences constitute the 
birthday anniversaries of the Associa- 
tion, and birthdays are commonly regarded as 
occasions calling for happy celebration. In 
childhood and youth they can, and should be, 
little more than this. But the burden of re- 
sponsibilities and the weight of years have a 
tendency to check among older folk the spirit 
of hhilarity and to balance, if not outweigh, it 
with more serious thought. As with individ- 
uals, sO with organizations, occasions which 
sharply mark off the passage of time should 
be utilized not merely for the purpose of 
celebration, but also as opportunities afforded 
to stand still in order to ascertain our exact 
position; to look behind and review the path 
that has been travelled; and to gaze forward 
toward the horizon, so that an intelligent esti- 
mate of direction may be formed. 

The reason for our being, the justification 
for our existence and for its perpetuation— 
these I take it are involved in the task 
assigned in the request to which this paper 
is the response. The subject is too large to 
permit of comprehensive treatment within 
the narrow limits at our disposal, and, there- 
fore, our efforts must be confined to the pres- 
entation of a somewhat rugged outline. 


Origin and Progress of Public Employment 
Offices 


It is eminently appropriate that a halt 
should be called, and a little time devoted to 


retrospect, present whereabouts, and prospect: 


at this convention. To the State in which 
we are meeting belongs the honour of being 
the trail blazer in the field of public employ- 
ment activity on this continent. Thirty-eight 
years ago the legislature of Ohio enacted legis- 
lation providing for free public employment 
offices and five offices were created as a result, 
one of those being located in the City of 


Cleveland. During the next two decades the - 


movement in the United States gradually 
spread. In 1911 a report on unemployment 
in the State of New York was prepared for 
the Commission on Employers’ Liability and 
Unemployment by Professor W. M. Leiserson, 
whom happily we have with us on this occa- 





* An outline of the proceedings at this con- 
vention was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1928, page 1119 


sion. From that report we learn that there 
were then in existence in the United States 
sixty-one public employment offices, distrib- 
uted throughout nineteen states, all of which 
were conducted by State Governments, with 
the exception of seven which were established 
and administered by municipalities. Twenty- 
eight states had, by 1917, passed legislation 
authorizing the creation of free, public em- 
ployment offices, and in January, 1918, Fed- 
eral legislation creating the United States 
Employment Service was enacted. 


Absorbed in the herculean task of conquer- 
ing nature and exploiting her rich agricultural 
and industrial resources, and with a compara- 
tively meager population widely scattered 
throughout her broad domain, Canada paid 
little attention to the problem of provid- 
ing state machinery for a public employ- 
ment service until the industrial debacle of 
1907. In that year the. Province of Ontario 
responded to an agitation conducted for many 
years by organized labour and made legis- 
lative provision for the establishment of free, 
public employment bureaus. Three years 
later Quebec followed the lead of her sister 
province. Distress occasioned by the slump 
of 1913-14 brought the problem of unemploy- 
ment sharply to the attention to local authori- 
ties, and during that period many of the 
farger Canadian cities established, and for 
some years continued to operate, free, munici- 
pal employment offices. In May, 1918, the 
Parliament of Canada enacted the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act, which has 
been supplemented by ancillary legislation 
passed by eight provinces, out of the admin- 
istration of which has grown the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 

At the present time there are, in the United 
States, offices operating in one hundred and 
seventy-three centres distributed throughout 
forty-two States, which co-operate with the 
United States Employment Service. Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada operate 
in sixty-four centres, and all the provinces 
co-operate with the exception of the small 
Maritime Province of Prince Edward Island. 
Such is the sketchy and fragmentary outline 
of the development of public employment 
office systems in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Evils of Fee-Charging Agencies 


Quite obviously the institution of the 
public employment office system, developing 
as 1b did by slow jerky and manifestly ex- 
perimental stages during several decades, im- 
posed problems upon those charged with the 
administration of the offices. The principles 
involved widely differentiated the new system 
from that of the private commercial agencies. 
These latter had demonstrated the need that 
existed for an agency that would perform 
the functions of securing workers for employ- 
ers and employment for workers. The meth- 
ods of operation in connection with these fee- 
charging agencies were very simple and their 
defects need no reference at this point. Suffice 
to note here that a radical and vital distinc- 
tion which separates them by an immeasur- 
able gulf exists between these two systems. 
Fee-charging agencies primarily seek to ex- 
ploit need for financial gain, while the free, 
public employment offices exist wholly for the 
purpose of rendering public service. 

This fundamental, motivating distinction is 
not merely idealistic, but it imposes charac- 
teristic and complex responsibilities. Not 
only must employment office work be viewed 
from a different angle and approached by 
other routes, but wider fields must be covered 
and new methods of operation devised. The 
problems involved were not merely theoreti- 
cal and capable of solution by academic treat- 
ment. They were of an eminently practical 
character and were only soluble in the crucible 
of experience. Lacking the advantage of a 
knowledge of each other’s experience, each 
administrator naturally devised his own 
scheme, with the inevitable result that widely 
different systems were adopted and the much 
to be desired co-operation rendered) impos- 
sible. 


Aims of the International Association 


The consciousness of this serious limitation 
of the usefulness of public employment ser- 
vice work led to the formation of this Asso- 
ciation, which originally bore the title of 
“The American Association of Public Em- 
ployment Offices.” Here we must pay high 
tribute and gratefully acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to Professor Leiserson. So far as 
the records which the writer has at his com- 
mand testify, to Professor Leiserson must be 
ascribed the parentage of this organization. 
It is not proposed to dilate upon the note- 
worthy achievement of Professor Leiserson. 
Undoubtedly he finds abundant recompense in 
the work accomplished by the Association and 
the substantial progress that has been made 
during its lifetime in the improvement and 


growth which have marked the history of this 
Branch of public service. As Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin employment offices, Mr. 
Leiserson quite obviously keenly sensed the 
need for an organization of this character. 
That other officials in charge of similar work 
experienced the same need ig evidenced by 
the fact that this Association was born. 

On June 11, 1913, Mr. Leiserson addressed 
a circular letter to all public employment 
office superintendents in the United States, in 
which he suggested that a conference be called. 
As vividly illustrative of the purposes which 
it was sought to accomplish, let extracts culled 
from this letter speak:— 


“Would you be interested in the organization 
of an American association of public employ- 
ment offices? Several officers in charge of 
such offices, with whom I have spoken, have 
felt that we were not getting the benefit of 
each other’s experience as we should. Your 
methods of handling men, of registering appli- 
cauts and sending them to employers, of keep- 
ing records and making reports, your attempts 
at advertising, and your attitude toward pri- 
vate labour agents are things in which we are 
all interested, and when one has worked out a 
new, successful method of doing some particu- 
lar thing, the others should be in a position to 
learn about it quickly, and to adopt it, if it is 
suited to their needs.” 

“T know that what our offices in Wisconsin 
need is the benefit of the experience of other 
offices on the problems that come to us, and we 
could no doubt give to others the benefit of 
our experience on some points. If we could 
have a meeting of the superintendents of all 
the offices to read and discuss papers on the 
management of employment offices, we might 
work out a more uniform method of doing 
business which would make co-operation among 
the various State offices easier. A system of 
interchange of reports might also be devised, 
and from these accurate information as to the 
condition of the labour market throughout the 
country might be compiled and circulated.” 


As a result of this initiatory correspondence 
a conference was held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 19 and 20, 1913. At this conference, in 
addition to the reading of papers and discus- 
sion thereon, dealing with pertinent subjects, 
a constitution was drafted in which the ob- 
jects of the Association were declared to 
be :— 

1. To improve the efficiency of the public 
employment offices now in existence. 


2. To work for the establishment of such 
offices in all the States. 

3. To secure co-operation and closer connec- 
tion between the offices in each State and 
among the States. 

4. To promote uniform methods of doing 
business in all the public employment offices. 

5. To secure a regular interchange of infor- 
mation and reports among the various offices. 

6. To secure a proper distribution of labour 
throughout the country by the co-operation of 
municipal, State, and Federal governments. 
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One of the resolutions adopted suggested that 
a study of public and private employment 
offices be made by the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations and, if deemed advisable, 
a plan of National and State co-operation 
worked out for distributing labour throughout 
the country. Another resolution was adopted, 
the text of which reads as follows:— 
“Whereas this meeting has shown that there 
is such great disparity in methods used in the 
various public employment offices that their 
work can not be compared and co-operation in 
distributing labour is almost impossible: There- 
fore be it resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee be instructed to make a study of the 
methods used in public employment offices 
throughout the world, and to work out a set of 
forms to be submitted to the next meeting of 
this association for discussion and approval” 
These references to the first convention are 
sufficient to broadly register the aspirations 
of the movement. They reveal the principal 
purposes which constitute the raison d’etre of 
the organization. Because they mark the 
starting point they also afford to us a means 
for estimating our achievements, for measur- 
ing the degrees of our success, and baring 
for our inspection the unaccomplished tasks. 


Recent Developments in Employment 
Service 


To assume that all the progress made was 
solely due to the influence of this Association 
would constitute a ridiculously extravagant 
claim. It may, however, be truthfully said 
that the organization has proved itself to be 
an active and potent agency, making, not 
only for an improved public employment ser- 
vice, but also for an awakened and en- 
lightened jpublic (conscience respecting the 
problem of unemployment. 

The rapid and widespread expansion of the 
public employment service in the United 
States and Canada since the formation of this 
Association has already been indicated. In the 
United States, offices are established in forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia, while 
for practical purposes the whole of Canada 
is organized to furnish such service. Not only 
have the offices increased in number and the 
field been enormously widened, but the 
technique has been greatly improved and the 
efficiency of operation considerably increased. 
This accomplishment has been rendered all 
the more difficult because this service is 
financially a one hundred per cent govern- 
mental liability. There is no direct financial 
income derivable to balance, even in part, the 
expenditure imposed upon the responsible 
authorities. This feature undoubtedly mili- 
tates against the popularity of the system 
from the point of view of those who must bear 


the cost. It also tends to stimulate a more 
critical attitude toward the service than 
might otherwise be the case. This attitude 
is one that should be welcomed rather than 
regretted. The only fear that can legitimately 
be entertained is lest the work should fall 
below the standard of good performance. So 
long as the offices succeed in exploring and 
exploiting the fields of opportunity for the 
employment of labour to their utmost capacity, 
no misgivings need now exist concerning the 
continued support of our various governments. 


A study of the history of public employ- 
ment service development reveals the fact 
that the agitation for such service owed its 
origin principally to the predatory and oft 
times criminal activities carried on by many 
private agencies. Allegations that work 
seekers were deceived and robbed were lodged 
against agencies and every official investi- 
gation into their activities justified the sus- 
picion that a high percentage of private office 
operators were commonly guilty of mercilessly 
fleecing their victims. The evil reputation 
of the private commercial agencies, thus ac- 
quired, was undoubtedly one of the potent 
influences which led to the establishment of 
free agencies operated under Government 
control. 

Although abuses still exist, it may be granted 
that the challenge of the public employment 
service has somewhat checked the vulture- 
like rapacity previously characteristic of a 
large proportion of private operators. In addi- 
tion, the public conscience, awakened to the 
enormity of the offences practised, has com- 
pelled the enforcement of more strict regu- 
lations. 

To those who regard it to be the duty of 
the State to provide protection for compara- 
tive economic helplessness, it has been noted, 
with serious misgivings, that a few months ago 
the United States Supreme Court majority de- 
cision in the case of Ribnik v. McBride de- 
clared the legislation enacted by New Jersey, 
imposing limits upon the fees which a private 
employment agent might charge his patrons, 
to be ultra vires of the State Legislature. That 
three of the judges dissented is the most hope- 
ful feature, but a decision which affords un- 
limited license to the exploiters of work 
seekers in the matter of fees levied can not 
be accepted with equanimity. 

So far, Canada has been more happily 
successful. Five of the provincial govern- 
ments have condemned the commercial em- 
ployment bureaus as an unnecessary public 
evil and outlawed them. British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Nova 
Scotia have closed the doors of these agencies. 
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Ontario and Quebee have retained their 
licensing and regulating powers, but in the 
former there are only fourteen licensed 
agencies and in the latter only eleven. The 
Province of New Brunswick has no law, but 
the effective competition of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada has practically 
driven the private agent out of the field. 


Need for Centralized Organization 


The complete inadequacy of the private 
agency system to function with any degree 
of efficiency and its failure to meet the con- 
ditions existing during the Great War and 
the post-war years, furnished eloquent testi- 
mony to the need for a more efficient instru- 
ment, and this evidence, coupled with the 
odoriferous taint which attached to commer- 
cial bureaus, aroused legislative authorities to 
action. It is an axiom that legislation trails 
behind public opinion. 

As we have already seen, the objectives of 
this Association, as enunciated at its first 
meeting, included fostering nation-wide co- 
operation, the promotion of uniform methods, 
the interchange of information and reports, 
and the securing of a better distribution of 
labour throughout the country. It is a start- 
ling commentary that, although Canada so far 
as the writer is aware was not represented at 
the initial meeting of this body and indeed 
had made only the most meager provision 
for this work at that time, a practically 
nation-wide co-ordinated system of employ- 
ment offices has been operating in Canada 
since 1919, while in the United States the 
service is unquestionably rendered less effi- 
cient through lack of cohesion, co-operation, 
and uniformity of procedure. 


Obviously the ambitions of the organizers 
of this Association have not yet been fulfilled. 
That the weaknesses and deficiencies of a 
series of disconnected, state systems are at 
least as keenly appreciated to-day as they 
were in 1913, is evidenced by the fact that 
the subject of co-ordination with its con- 
comitants of uniform methods, etc., threatens 
to acquire the static quality of the hardy 
annual. Whether this paper was placed on 
the program with the deliberate design that 
it should immediately precede the business 
meeting is unknown. If not, it is an inter- 
esting co-incidence that the program is so 
planned that almost immediately following 
this reading the convention will be called upon 
to receive the report of a special committee 
on uniform methods of procedure. Certain 
it is that if the United States Employment 
Service is ever to attain within measurable 
distance of the glorious achievement which 


ig possible to it, the existant chaotic condi- 
tion must be changed, and a uniform and co- 
ordinated system be evolved. The achieve- 
ment of this task is the most important pro- 
blem immediately awaiting us. It constitutes 
a challenge to us, and untiring zeal should 
be directed to effect its accomplishment. To 
be content with less would be our shame. 


As a member of the committee above re- 
ferred to, the writer has submitted material 
for the use of the committee, showing the 
plan of organization of the Employment 
Service of Canada, the methods of procedure 
adopted, and forms used. It is in no spirit 
of egoism or boastfulness that this is done. 
As Canadians we live in too close relation- 
ship with the United States and entertain too 
much respect for its citizens to indulge in 
vain glorious conceit. We learn much from 
you, and, if in some measure we can repay 
the debt, we count it a privilege to be seized 
as between friends. 


The Canadian Employment Service System 

In this spirit, as a contribution toward the 
moulding of public opinion to a favourable 
appreciation of the practical possibilities that 
are inherent in a well co-ordinated, nation- 
wide system of public employment offices, it 
is proposed to briefly outline the Canadian 
system. Substantially indentical governmenta! 
jurisdictional problems had to be solved in 
Canada in order to effect co-ordination, as 
impose themselves in this country. Constitu- 
tional authority for the licensing, regulation, or 
prohibition of private employment offices and 
the establishment of public employment 
bureaus is vested in the provincial govern- 
ments. The Federal Government in Canada 
has no power to establish or regulate offices, 
elther private or public, except for the con- 
venience of immigrants. The desired result 
has been attained through the medium of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, an 
Act to aid and encourage the organization 
and co-ordination of public employment 
offices, which was passed by the Parliament 
of Canada in May, 1918. 


In accordance with the terms of this legis- 
lation, an annual agreement is entered into 
between the Federal Department of Labour 
and the provincial governments. For our 
present purpose it is enough to state that 
under the terms of this agreement the Federal 
Government re-imburses the provincial gov- 
ernments to the extent of approximately one- 
third of their total expenditures in connection 
with the maintenance and operation of their 
employment offices. Co-ordination of the 
activities of all offices throughout the country 
is effected; uniformity of procedure is in- 
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sured; identical forms, some thirty in number, 
supplied free by the Federal Department of 
Labour are used in all offices; provision is 
made for interprovincial transfers of labour 
when deemed desirable and necessary; and 
weekly reports outlining the industrial con- 
ditions prevailing in their respective zones 
are received from each office and circulated 
for the information and guidance of the staffs 
in all the offices. Two interprovincial clear- 
ing houses are maintained by ithe Federal 
Department of Labour, the headquarters 
office being located at Ottawa, with a sub- 
ordinate clearing house for Western Canada 
established in Winnipeg, Man. 

The inevitable limitations of this occasion 
preclude the amplification of this bare out- 
line. It suffices to show, however, that the 
original main objectives of this Association 
have been attained in Canada. The service 
rendered in Canada would be immeasurably 
less satisfactory both to employee and em- 
plover were it not for the co-ordination and 
uniformity that are the very foundation 
stones upon which the Employment Service 
of Canada has been erected. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


As has been indicated, the vital function 
of the public employment office is to render 
service—service to the unemployed seeking 
work and service to the employer needing 
labour. Necessarily, it brings us intimately 
into contact with the victim of unemploy- 
ment. This age-old problem of unemploy- 
ment to-day compels the focusing of public 
attention to a degree never before known. 
The establishment of public employment 
offices is in part an official recognition of re- 
sponsibility for, and a contribution toward the 
relief of, unemployment. But the service is 
also an agency for the educating of the official 
and public mind concerning this problem. 
The State can not recognize its responsibility 
by establishing employment offices without 
the question of unemployment being more 
definitely directed to the attention of legis- 
latures. 

Increasingly the horrors of unemployment, 
the physical, mental and moral degradation 
that it causes, and the social diseases which 
it creates project themselves before the public 
vision. Unemployment is an evil that saps 
the stamina of the body and soul of the indi- 
vidual. It is an enemy of national health and 
progress. It is more to be dreaded than 
accident or disease, and it is a greater national 
curse than the white plague or cattle or crop 
diseases. It is so fearsome that no nation 
has yet developed the courage to look it 


straight in the eye and grapple courageously 
with it. But closing the eye to its misery and 
stopping the ear to its cry provides no escape. 
Like murder it will not down. To quote 
statistics indicative of prosperity or to point 
out that millionaires are rapidly increasing in 
mumber to the man or woman without a job, 
who must work in order to eat, is adding 
insult to injury. 

The rapidly developing control of industry 
by giant corporations and the increasing 
mechanization of it are features which exert 
a dehumanizing influence. The element of 
human labour in industry is only incidental. 
No matter whatever idealistic conceptions _ 
we may have regarding the responsibility of 
industry to provide for all, or whatever ethical 
principles we may think should apply to in- 
dustry, the fact is that the employment of 
human labour is of secondary consequence, 
and industry is endeavouring with feverish 
intensity to dispense with as much human 
labour as possible. Even the mechanical man 
has become a reality. 


I confess that I am more concerned about 
the wastage of man than I am about the 
wastage of man-power. I care less for the 
fortunes of business than I do for the fate 
of men, women, and children. Whether trade 
languishes or is prosperous Is a matter of 
secondary importance to the heart-rending 
tragedy which afflicts millions to whom econo- 
mic injustice bequeaths its legacy of human 
wretchedness, suffering and despair. It is 
this warm, pulsing, human interest that gives 
me the joy I find in this work. It brings us 
in constant daily touch with those for whom 
either work must be found or bodies, minds, 
and souls are going to deteriorate and the 
joy of life be lost. 

I trust you all feel as I do, that by enter- 
ing the Employment Service you have in no 
way lessened your opportunity for serving 
humanity, no matter what your fields of 
work may have previously been. I know of 
no way in which we can make more of life 
than by putting as much as possible of it 
into this work of ours. 

Every unemployed person who seeks the 
assistance of our offices creates an opportunity 
for service, and blessing or condemnation de- 
pends wpon our utilization of these opportuni- 
ties. By matching the manless job with the 
jobless man two big things are done, one 
much bigger than the other. On the one 
hand, service has been rendered to industry 
and on the other, a soul has been relieved, at 
least partially and temporarily, from the 
blighting curse of unemployment, and he has 
gone on his way: with revived hope, renewed 
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confidence, and a more cheerful spirit. A 
great thing to do! Where else shall we go 
for work which affords more opportunities 
for the real flushing of the heart with the 
sense of good wholesome satisfaction? 

It is inevitable that mistakes in greater or 
lesser degree will be made and that dis- 
appointment will some times afflict us. There 
is, however, a vast difference in the standards 
of quality which apply to the one who, realiz- 
ing imperfection, strives earnestly to do better, 
and the one who, with such realization feels 
himself a beaten man. 


My time is gone and this address must 
close. Within its narrow limits the possibili- 
ties of this Association have only been dimly 
suggested. It is hoped that the vista is there, 
but it must be left to the seeing eye and the 
interpreting mind.to discern the details. A 
great field of opportunity lies before us, and 
if we are to be worthy of the trust given us, 
great things will be accomplished. Let it be 
ever remembered that the real essence of re- 
ward is not alone for those who are per- 
fect, but rather for those who, no matter how 
far they have to climb, still keep on climbing. 





Eight Hour Day in France 


During 1928 four further decrees have been 
promulgated in France containing public 
administrative regulations for the application 
to various industries of the Eight-Hour Day 
Act of April 23, 1919. The industries covered 
and the number of hours of overtime author- 
ized in case of unusual pressure of work are 
as follows: Dental Laboratories—a maximum 
of 60 hours’ overtime a year; Hides and 
Leather—90 hours’ overtime a year, this limit 
being increased to 120 hours in certain 
specified cases, but in no case may hours of 
work exceed ten a day; Glass Industry and 
Tobacco Manufacture—100 hours a year over- 
time, but in no case may hours of work 
exceed ten a day, with the exception that 11 
hours may be allowed in the recelving services 
during the period of the purchase of raw 
tobacco, as determined by the prefectoral 
authority. In the two last named industries 
also, the departmental factory inspector may, 
after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, authorize 
overtime not to exceed 40 hours a year in 
compensation for time lost as the result of 
collective unemployment resulting from the 
observance of local holidays or other local 
events, in accordance with usage. 





The report of the Select Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Industrial 
and International Relations upon the ques- 
tion of Insurance against Unemployment, 
Sickness and Invalidity as ordered by the 
House on March 21, 1928, has now been 
published as a blue book. The volume in- 
cludes a full account of the proceedings and 
of the evidence presented at the inquiry. 
The report and recommendations of the com- 
mittee were printed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1928, page 586; and a summary of some 
of the evidence was given in the issue for 
April, page 361. 


Recent articles on Old Age pensions which 
appeared in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, has been re-issued in book- 
let form as a Congressional paper under the 
title “Old Age and Disability Pensions”. The 
subject is discussed from every side. The ex- 
tent of the problem in the United States, that 
is the number of aged persons without ade- 
quate means of support, is first discussed, and 
an outline is given of the various existing 
measures to provide superannuation or relief 
of the aged. Federal, state and municipal 
service retirement systems and state and city 
pension plans for teachers, are outlined. Esti- 
mates are made of the cost of almshouses 
in the United States. Industrial pensions for 
old age and disability are described, as well 
as the provision made by trade unions for 
their sick, aged and disabled members and 
their dependants. Similar studies are made 
on the conditions in Great Britain and other 
countries in regard to the problems of old age 
and invalidity. 





Rules under Mines Act of Manitoba 


The Manitoba Gazette, October 6, 1928, 
contains a supplement containing Rules 
under the Mines Act (Revised Statutes of 
Manitoba, 1913, chapter 128, as amended by 
Statutes of 1927, chapter 38, and Statutes of 
1928, chapter 41). These rules, with three 
exceptions, are in effect as from November bs 
1928. The rules are divided into groups under 
the following headings: Ventilation; Sanita- 
tion; Care and Use of Explosives; Protection 
of Working Places, Shafts, Winzes, Raises, ete. ; 
Scaling, Escapement, Shafts, etc.; Handling 
Water; Ladderways; Raising or Lowering of 
Persons; Shaft Equipment; Hoisting; 
Haulage; Signals; Protection from Machinery ; 
Aid to Injured; Prevention of Dust; Blast 
Furnaces. Rules governing the use of Elec- 
tricity; Damage to Property; General. 
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HOLLINGER MINE DISASTER 


Second Part of Report of Judge Godson, Commissioner to Investigate 
Causes of Explosion on February 10, 1928 


ot Disses Lazour GAZETTE, June, 1928, contained 

the first part of the report of Judge 
Godson, of the Mining Court of Ontario, 
as commissioner to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the disaster at Hollinger Mine at 
Timmins, Ontario, on February 10, 1928, when 
39 miners lost their lives. Part I gave the 
commissioner’s findings as to the causes of 
the disaster, and the degree of responsibility 
resting upon the persons concerned. Part II, 
containing recommendations as to the future 
conduct of underground mining operations, 
was published during October, as follows:— 


Report of the Commissioner 


PART II 


The primary object of this Commission was 
to determine how and why the fire that 
occasioned this inquiry occurred. I submitted 
my conclusions thereon in Part I of this 
report. 

Minds had become quickened by the shock 
of the unexpected. The time was propitious 
and the stage was set to further inquire into 
the methods employed by operating and pro- 
ducing mines generally to combat possible or 
probable fires, their facilities for rescue and 
resuscitation, and otherwise the means em- 
ployed for the protection of their under- 
ground workmen. 

The full purpose of this Commission would 
not be fulfilled without such inquiry and re- 
port upon its deliberations, with such recom- 
mendations as the facts necessitate. 

I caused a summons to issue directed to the 
managers of all the producing mines in Ontario 
and also invited Professor H. E. T. Haultain, 
of Toronto University, and Professor Graham, 
of Queen’s University, to be present at a 
sittings of the resumed Commission to be 
held at the Court House in the Town of 
Haileybury on the 12th, 13th and 14th days 
of April. The following were present through- 
out the hearings:— 

J. C. Nicholls, representing the International 
Nickel Company of Canada; Oliver Hall, repre- 
senting the Mond Nickel Company, Limited; 
M. F. Fairlie, representing the Mining Cor- 
poration of Canada, Limited; J. G. Dickenson, 
representing The O’Brien Mine; Hugh Park 
and HE. V. Neelands, representing the Nipissing 
Mining Company; F. D, Reid, representing The 
Coniagas Mines, Limited; W. Sixt, representing 
the Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Company, Lim- 
ited; D. L. H. Forbes, representing The Teck 
Hughes Gold Mines, Limited; E. B. Knapp, 
representing Lake Shore Mines, Limited; J. E. 


Grant, representing Wright Hargreaves Mines, 
Limited; C. E. Rodgers, representing Sylvanite 
Gold Mines, Limited; A. D. Campbell, repre- 
senting Castle Trethewey Mines, Limited; R. 
J. Ennis, representing McIntyre Porcupine 
Gold Mines, Limited; R. E. Dye, representing 
the Vipond Consolidated Mines, Limited; A. 
F. Brigham and A. Young, representing the 
Hollinger Consolidated Mines, Limited; Ho”. 
DePencier, representing the Dome Mines, Lim- 
ited; G. C. Bateman, representing the Ontario 
Mining Association; A. Kee, Mining En- 
gineer and operator; and Professor H. E. Haul- 
tain. 

The market value of the Companies repre- 
sented approximated a billion dollars. 

The Labour representative, Mr. T. B. 
Roberts, was also in attendance, and the 
respective interests were represented by the 
same Counsel who held briefs at the initial 
inquiry. , 

On the opening of the sittings, I briefly 
informed those present the reason of the 
continued inquiry and solicited their con- 
sidered opinions upon the various suggestions 
which were to be put before them. 


Having a proper regard of my lmitations 
concerning the technical matters to be dis- 
cussed, I requested Mr. Balmer Neilly, a 
Mining Engineer who was present, to assist 
Counsel for the Commission and be ready 
to advise me if the occasion arose. He graci- 
ously and gratuitously complied. 


Mr. G. C. Bateman, Secretary of th 
Ontario Mining Association, was also in 
attendance, and, on my suggestion, acted as 
a Conveyor of the operators and assisted the 
Commission by suggesting, as a witness, one 
or more of those present who could speak 
authoritatively upon a particular subject to 
be introduced and thereby expedite and facili- 
tate the inquiry. 

Mr. T. E. Sutherland, Chief Inspector of 
Mines, was the first witness heard. He pre- 
sented, in written form, a number of con- 
sidered suggestions, some of which he asked 
should be made additional regulations govern- 
ing the operation of mines. The balance were 
introduced for the purpose of discussion and 
their adoption if approved. 


Mr. Roberts, representing the miners, also 
introduced some proposed additions to the 
regulations and by himself and through his 
Counsel, Mr. Gordon, advanced their merits. 

These new and specific matters were put 
before the Commission and witnesses were 
heard at length on each subject. 
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After Mr. Sutherland had been heard, and 
in order to allow those representing the in- 
dustry to digest his and the Commission’s 
suggestions, an adjournment was taken until 
the following morning. Mr. Bateman, in the 
interval, assembled the operators and each 
matter was fully considered and its purport 
and application weighed, so that, on the re- 
sumption, the Commission had the benefit of 
thoughtful dissertations from experienced men 
and those having a knowledge of the particu- 
lar suggestions he was, or they were, referring 
to. 

Before the inquiry concluded; I named a 
Committee from those present, composed of: 
O. Hail and J. C. Nicholls, Sudbury; V. L. 
H. Forbes and J. Grant, Kirkland Lake; R. G. 
Ennis and H. P. DePencier, Porcupine; and 
J. H. Dickenson and Walter Segsworth, Co- 
balt; and requested that they meet at the 
earliest moment to review the evidence put 
in and further consider the suggestions put 
forward. The committee convened at To- 
ronto on the 7th day of May, at which meet- 
ing Mr. Sutherland was present, with Profes- 
sor W. G. McBride, of McGill University, 
who, as a mine operator in the Southwestern 
States of America, had considerable experi- 
ence in mine fires, fire fighting and mine res- 
cue work. The submission of this committee 
has been handed to me. 


The problem then became mine to unify 
and settle where there was diversity of 
thought and opinion. My task has been 
made easy in consequence of the splendid co- 
operation of operator, miner, and the Depart- 
ment of Mines. It exemplified, on the part 
of the operator, a desire by rule, regulation 
or implication, to provide for the security and 
safety of workmen, and the preservation of 
the good name of the industry, which has 
indelibly written itself into the history of 
mining in Ontario. 

Labour was tolerant in its views and re- 
frained from embarrassing the industry by 
requesting vexatious regulations. The mining 
industry of this province employs and is 
served by efficient, practical and law-abiding 
miners and workmen. This commendation is 
in accord with the opinion expressed by a 
responsible official of the United States Bureau 
of Mines when present at Timmins at the 
time of the fire. 


Turn the mind back upon the past of the 
industry, and what does the picture of its 
active achievements portray? The nickel- 
copper mines of Sudbury have operated for 
forty years and the gold and silver mines of 
this province for twenty-five years, without 
the occurrence of an underground fire. It was 
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with warranted pride that Mr. Bateman, in 
his remarks to the commission, referred to 
these facts. The record is illuminating and 
gratifying. It confirms the opinion I have 
held, based on experience, that operating 
mining engineers, as a class, are resourceful, 
tempering vision with stability, and always 
reliant. These were the men who gave their 
opinions upon the subjects under discussion. 


The statistics of accidents in the mines of 
Ontario indicate that, with an expanding in- 
dustry, the average accident rate has de- 
creased. It is to be observed that this aver- 
age was made under the present mining regu- 
lations and indicates that the operator appre- 
ciates his responsibility. 

In framing further regulations, it is expedi- 
ent to maintain and continue the distinct re- 
lationship of operator and inspector and in 
doing so avoid multiplication of rules that 
might embarrass the operator and _ retard 
operations without a practical purpose being 
served. 

The burden of responsibility is on the oper- 
ator and he has always accepted the obliga- 
tion. The operator uses initiative, is guided 
by experience and knowledge, and acts in 
consonance with rules and regulations made 
by the Department of Mines. 

The inspector’s duty, as I understand it, is 
to see that the mining regulations are ob- 
served and to formulate further requirements 
as in his opinion the exigency suggests. 

The Mining Act of Ontario in its regula- 
tions having reference to the operations of 
mines shows vision, has breadth in its appli- 
cation, and is reasonable in its restrictions. 
It is the substance of the joint thought and 
experience of the Department of Mines and 
those representing the industry. 

Mines in Ontario are to be developed to 
considerable depth and such expansion be- 
gets new conditions. The past is an experi- 
ence the receptive mind profits from. To 
provide for the future is the purpose of the 
suggestions herein submitted. 

No matter how the industry is regulated, 
or regardless of the utmost vigilance of the 
operator and inspector, unforeseen accidents 
may happen in the hazardous occupation of 
mining. 

The submissions I herein make have, in the 
main, the joint approval of operator, labour 
and the chief inspector of mines, given after 
full discussion and mature thought. 

Those suggestions put forward and not now 
adopted are held in abeyance for further 
study as their efficiency and expediency can- 
not at present be estimated. 
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Recommendations —I recommend that the 
Mining Act of Ontario governing the opera- 
tion of mines be amended by varying or add- 
ing thereto in substance the following sub- 
missions :— 

1. That every man employed as an under- 
ground foreman (meaning thereby one who 
is exclusively engaged in supervising the 
work of other men) shall be able to give and 
receive orders in the English language. 

2. That an inspector of mines shall have 
the right to suspend any foreman or mine 
captain who is not familiar with or does not 
understand the requirements of the regula- 
tions governing the operation of mines as 
contained in the Mining Act of Ontario. 

3. That the words “above ground” in the 
first line of section 161, subsection 11, of the 
Mining Act be deleted and the section read 
as follows:— 

“No building for thawing explosives shall 
be maintained in connection with any mine 
except with the written permission of the 
Inspector of Mines. The site of this build- 
ing and the style of structure and equip- 
ment shall be subject to the approval of 
the inspector. The building shall be under 
the direction of the manager or some person 
authorized by him. The quantity of ex- 
plosives brought into any thawing house at 
any one time shall not exceed the require- 
ments of the mine for a period of twenty- 
four hours, plus the amount that it may be 
necessary to have thawing to maintain that 
supply.” 

4, That all underground structures neces- 
sary for the installation, maintenance and re- 
pair of machinery and equipment should be 
fire-proofed. 

5. That all fans except “Booster” fans 
should be placed on the surface and be re- 
versible, and all underground fans should be 
in fire-proofed housing. 

6. That oil and grease kept underground 
be contained in suitable metal receptacles and 
should not exceed one week’s supply. 

7. That there should be a sufficient number 
of fire doors at every station where practic- 
able, so that the shaft could be completely 
cut off from the rest of the mine. 

8. That all inflammable waste or rubbish 
should be taken to the surface. 

9. That shift bosses and mine captains 
should certify at least once a week that there 
is no accumulation of combustible waste or 
rubbish underground, except as noted, in the 
area under their supervision. 

10. That rescue stations be located at a 
place selected by the Chief Inspector of Mines 
in the Timmins, Kirkland Lake and Sudbury 


mining areas, and be in charge of one man to 
be appointed by and under the control and 
direction of the Department of Mines. It 
should be the duty of such employee to take 
care of the apparatus, train men in the mines 
in his area in rescue work and inspect and 
report upon the apparatus, if any, maintained 
at any such mine. ; 


11. That each rescue station should contain 
the following or other equipment-to be ulti- 
mately determined :— 


1 Tool chest. 

15 Oxygen cylinders—100 cubic feet each. 

1 Portable Orsat apparatus for making 

analysis of mine air. 

Anemometer for measuring ventilation. 

Psychrometer for determining humidity of 

mine air. 

1 Maximum and minimum thermometer. 

2 Cabinets (First Aid) with extra bandages 
and splints. ' 

4 Canaries for testing mine air for carbon 
monoxide. 

2 Stretchers. 

12 Self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus 
with accessories for testing, repairing and 
re-charging. 

1 Pyrotannic acid detector for determining 
carbon monoxide in blood and air. 

5 All-service gas masks with extra canisters. 

1 Iodine pentoxide detector for indicating 
amount of carbon monoxide in the air of 
the mine. 

1 Geophone. 

Oxygen inhaler for administering oxygen in 

conjunction with artificial respiration. 

Oxygen pump for re-charging small tanks 

for breathing apparatus. 

Lifeline, 1,200 feet, used by rescue crews 

when exploring mines after fires or explo- 

sions. 

12 Electric cap lamps with accessories 
charging equipment. 

12 Approved type flashlights. 

20 Bottles for collecting samples of mine air. 
Cardoxide. 


— — 


jun, 


pt 


— 


and 


The above equipment was suggested and 
put before the Commission by the Chief In- 
spector of Mines at the inquiry held at 
Haileybury. He was not then able, however, 
to definitely say it should be adopted in its 
entirety. It should be at once reviewed by 
the inspector and the committee representing 
the operators and finally determined. The 
equipment adopted should be used in all sta- 
tions so that there would be uniformity. 


12. That fire protection systems be in- 


stalled at all underground crushers, tipples 
and in dry shafts. 
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13. That for the purpose of a uniform dan- 
ger alarm, all mines in Ontario should have 
equipment for pumping into air lines a stench 
chemical to be selected and adopted by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. 

14. That readable signs showing the way to 
emergency exits should be posted in promin- 
ent places underground and all men should be 
instructed where these emergency exits are 
placed. 

15. That the Chief Inspector of Mines may 
order an underground connection be made 
between adjoining mines where he deems it 
necessary for the safety and protection of 
underground employees. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


3 Be annual report of the Department of 
Health of Ontario gives in detail the 
work performed during 1927 by the various 
divisions of the Department. These divisions 
deal respectively with Preventible Diseases, 
Industrial Hygiene, Child Hygiene, Sanitary 
Engineering, Vital Statistics, Dental Services, 
Laboratories, Public Health, Education and 
Nurse Registration. 

The director of industrial hygiene observes 
that “there has been more enquiry regarding 
physical examination among employees, and 
more plants have instituted this procedure 
during the past year than in any of the eight 
years previous.” Dealing with occupational 
poisons, the report states that a considerable 
variety of these were referred to the Depart- 
ment for advice as to their control, lead and 
silicosis, both disastrous in their effects on 
health, receiving most attention. 


The following paragraphs from the report 
relate what is being done to combat lead 
poisoning, silicosis and caisson disease :— 

“Accumulating experience, the result of a 
co-operative arrangement between certain 
physicians in lead plants and the Division’s 
clinicai and chemical staff, points more and 
more to basophilic stipling of red blood 
corpuscles as a valuable practical indicator 
of the effect of lead inhalation before actual 
disability supervenes. 

“Silicosis has been studied further among 
hard-rock miners and granite cutters. A 
number of isolated cases have been observed 
among workers in other industries exposed to 
silica dust. The absence of similar effects 
has been noted among many workers examined 
after a number of years exposure to dust con- 
taining little or no silica. This corresponds 
with other experience but is extremely 
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This proposed regulation invades the right 
of ownership, may involve an expense largely 
for the benefit of an adjoining property and 
otherwise open up contentious questions. 
While I deem it expedient to recommend it 
as a safeguard in a remote but possible con- 
tingency, there should be a proviso allowing 
the right of appeal from the order of the in- 
spector to a person or tribunal to be decided 
upon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


T. E. GODSON, 


Commissioner. 
Toronto, September 28, 1928. 


IN ONTARIO IN 1927 


important because of the rapidly fatal ter- 
mination in silicosis where tuberculosis super- 
venes. Some cases have been studied at 
autopsy to throw further light on what may 
be called atypical manifestations of the 
disease. The results of these examinations 
have been described. 

“Caisson disease has decreased markedly 
in frequency and severity in spite of con- 
siderable increase in the amount of work 
done in the province under compressed air. 
With the help of suitable recording decom- 
pression gauges developed in co-operation 
with the Labour Department and placed on all 
locks including medical locks, some study is 
being made to mild cases of ‘bends’ which 
occur among certain men who have observed 
the ordinary precautions while at this kind 
of work.” 

As regards the study of ventilation pro- 
blems, reports were made of work done to 
determine conditions in two large paper mills 
in Ontario and in two schools in Hamilton. 
With reference to schools in general, it is 
stated that the temperature is ordinarily too 
high and should be about 68 F. The record- 
ing thermometer is suggested as a check on 
conditions which will result in improvement 
if the record is used. 


Work in Northern Ontario 


“The situation in Northern Ontario where 
direct Government supervision was invoked 
because of sparse population presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the remainder of the province 
in the relation of the physician to the industry. 
There, the physician is under contract to the 
employer for medical services to workmen 
and supervision of conditions affecting health. 
The interests of employer, employee and 
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physician closely coincide. The physician 
has access to the plant and to the men and 
is part of the plant organization with some 
conception of the viewpoint of both employer 
and employee. Without suggesting that this 
particular system be extended, it is obvious 
that some more direct arrangement must exist 
between industry and the physician before 
any appreciable improvement can take place 
in either sickness or accident costs.” 

From the report of the chief sanitary in- 
spector some interesting statistics are pre- 
sented which indicate the extent of indus- 
trial development in Northern Ontario par- 
ticularly. The market demands for the pro- 
ducts of the forests seem to have been slightly 
greater than last year, but are still far below 
normal. The number of companies oper- 
ating during the year was 128, the total num- 
ber of camps used was 504, and the number 
of men employed was 24,516. In addition, 
there were the following industries situated 


in the unorganized territory: 107 mining 
camps, employing 6,150; 187 construction 
camps, including road camps, employing 


8,524; 45 saw-mills and paper mills, employ- - 


ing 5,520; 9 fishing stations, employing 375; 
one stone quarry, employing 150. This repre- 
sents a grand total of 45,2835 men employed 
in 854 industrial establishments throughout 
Northern Ontario. 


It is pointed out that all of this work has 
been largely covered by contract, there being 
in each instance a qualified physician either 
upon the ground or close by. Each of these 
companies has filed with the department a 
signed copy of medical agreement with a 
physician, and has submitted also the regular 
annual statement showing the character and 
extent of the work to be conducted. 


The total number of monthly reports re- 
ceived from these physicians during the year 
was 839, together with 251 sketches of new 
camps. The total number of camp inspec- 
tions made by staff inspectors of the depart- 
ment was 589, which, together with inspec- 
tions made by company physicians for this 
class of work, gives a total of 1,428 inspec- 
tions. In addition, there were various other 
inspections, including mining camps and many 
small towns scattered through the north, and 
examinations of dairies, rural schools, sum- 
mer resorts, etc., which augmented the total 
official visits to 1,727. This work was classed 
by the chief inspector “as being the greatest 
year within my knowledge.” 


Medical Service Discussed 


Continuing, the chief sanitary inspector 
states that the routine examination of camps, 
construction companies and such other in- 
dustries as are operating in the north goes 
forward with extremely few complaints. It 
was the intention, therefore, to concentrate 
for the next year or two upon medical ser- 
vice. In this contemplated undertaking, the 
inspector’s report outlines the problem and 
its solution as follows:— 

“Each of our inspectors make mention that 
this is the one weak link at present, and at- 
tempts will therefore be made simultaneously 
throughout each of the five districts to bring 
the captains of industry and the physicians 
together looking towards a series of frank 
discussions as to how the medical profession 
can better serve industry and its employees. 
From our years of experience on this subject 
we hope to at least help to introduce the 
question from a new angle, firmly believing 
that the physicians of to-day are not accept- 
ing their full responsibility in the matter of 
industrial economics as related to lost time 
through sickness and accident. 

“Tt is, for example, our firm conviction 
that some new basis other than the system 
at present in use in paying for accident dis- 
ability must be inaugurated. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that the industrial physician 
can possibly enthuse over and strive with 
every means in his power to reduce accident 
cost, since in so doing he is limiting his own 
annual earnings from this source; we have 
ample proof that the industrial doctor who is 
in perfect accord with his company manage- 
ment, and who is given full power to deal 
with the accident question, can and actually 
has reduced the severity of accidents 50 per 
cent, while the number of accident cases or 
frequency actually remained the same as dur- 
ing the preceding years when the cost was 
high. We therefore believe that if some 
means are found wherein the physician will 
not have to depend upon accident fees for 
part of his livelihood, a substantial reduc- 
tion in accident cost will be forthcoming al- 
most at once. 

“Our obligations with respect to the miti- 
gation of infected wounds we find easy to 
discharge, but this item also depends to a 
large extent upon some change in policy as 
is mentioned in the foregoing. We believe 
there is to be another general rise in com- 
pensation rating, and as this has been almost 
an annual event it would appear reasonable 
that some drastic action would require to be 
taken since high compensation cost usually 
indicates wastage in the manpower of the 
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province, and an increase in the number of 
permanent disability cases, and as such adds 
to the overhead production costs, thus pro- 
viding a serious handicap in selling our goods 
in a world market.” 

The chief sanitary inspector mentions that 
the year was remarkable in that no serious 
epidemics occurred throughout Northern On- 
tario. While there had been sharp outbreaks 
in certain sections, yet outside of the ex- 
penditure of time involved in supervising 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Safety Division for Ontario Labour 
Department 


Early in November it was announced that 
an industrial and safety division, to be in 
charge of a safety director, would shortly be 
established in the Department of Labour of 
Ontario. The provincial Department of Health 
is expected to co-operate im the work of the 
new division by providing instruction in first 
aid work and by the service of its laboratories. 
The Safety Division will receive the sugges- 
tions of employers and workers, and with the 
help of medical and scientific experts will de- 
vise a safety code, to be available for use by 
manufacturers and their employees. 


Results of Safety Work in Lumber Camps 


Progress in safety work in the Lumbering 
Industry was reported at the annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Safety Association held 
at Sudbury, Ontario, in September, when it 
was reported that safety measures had al- 
ready effected considerable reduction in the 
cost of industrial accidents. Mr. F. L. 
Thompson, of the Hawkesbury Lumber Com- 
pany, stated that with the installation of a 
First Aid room and the inauguration of a 
safety committee by his company only eight 
out of 219 accident cases resulted in a pro- 
longed lay-off, or required attention from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Other- 
wise, the percentage on the compensation 
list would have been much higher. 

Dr. W. S. Barnhardt, medical superinten- 
dent of the Association, Ottawa, reported 
that the accident prevention campaign had 
been very effective, a large number of opera- 
tors having actively participated in its pro- 
gram. 

The subject of rehabilitation of injured 
workmen was also discussed, it being ex- 
plained that in case men on the convalescent 
list were not capable of going back to their 


these areas, coupled with the liberal use of 
prophylactic vaccines, there was very little 
cost either in lives lost or money expended. 
During the year the scope of the sanitary 
Service was broadened, particularly in the dis- 
tricts of Cochrane, Sudbury and Fort Wil- 
liam, and a great deal of time was spent in 
assisting the district officers and local health 
organizations in such problems as a sanitary 
municipal milk supply, scavenging, negotia- 
tion of a satisfactory plumbing ordinance, etc. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


old jobs, if the lumbermen were willing to 
provide some kind of employment, paying 
on a fifty per cent efficiency basis, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board would be willing 
to make up the deficit. The provisions of 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts in regard to rehabilitation were outlined 
in the Lasour GazettE, February, 1928, page 
104 and in previous numbers. 


Motor Accidents at Railway Crossings 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada has published statistics of accidents 
at railway crossings, showing the effects of 
dangerous practices of motorists, drivers of 
other vehicles and of pedestrians at these 
points. This negligence is found at both 
unprotected and protected crossings. 


The Canadian National Railways lines from 
April 1, 1927, to August 31, 1928, show 302 
cases where there was danger at protected 
crossings due to the negligence of those using 
the crossings. The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo lines, from March 16, 1927 to August 
31, 1928, show 52 cases. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines, from January 1, 1927, to July 
31, 1928, show 375 cases. 

Notwithstanding safety devices and caution- 
ery signals, people take chances and dis- 
regard safety. Motor accidents are becoming 
more frequent. Every sane motorist deplores 
this. 

Motor vehicle accidents at public highway 
crossings, were distributed over the Dominion, 
by provinces, as follows:—Prince Edward 
Island —; Nova Scotia, 8; New Brunswick, 
9; Quebec, 48; Ontario, 140; Manitoba, 10; 
Saskatchewan, 16; Alberta, 20; British Colum- 
bia, 12. 

The number of accidents investigated 
totalled 263, covering 80 persons killed and 
401 injured as compared with 235 accidents 
investigated during the year 1926, covering 
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80 persons killed and 341 injured; an increase 
of 28 accidents and an increase of 60 persons 
injured. Forty-five accidents occurred at pro- 
tected crossings, and 218 at unprotected cross- 
ings. Out of the total of 263 accidents re- 
ferred to, 234 occurred at, so-called, improved 
highways (including provincial highways) viz: 
paved, macadam, gravel and graded clay. 
There were 74 accidents as a result of vehicles 
running into the sides of trains, as compared 
with 55 in 1926; an increase of 19. Attempt- 
ing to beat train, disregarding hand signals, 
and running through crossing gates accounted 
for 21 accidents. 

Vehicles bearing foreign licences were in- 
volved in 15 of the total of 263 accidents. 
Buses were involved in 4 accidents, as com- 
pared with 1 in 1926. 

Accidents in the province of Ontario totalled 
140, as against 142 in 1926. In the provinces 
of Quebec and Alberta an increase of 23 and 
7 accidents respectively, were recorded in 
1927 over the figures for the year 1926. 


At this juncture the situation, as regards 
the distribution of these accidents, appears 
to remain unchanged from that which ob- 
tained in 1925, when this record was first 
compiled. 


Industrial Accident Statistics in Ohio 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio recent- 
ly published a detailed statistical study of all 
accident and occupational disease claims filed 
with the Commission in 1926, this being the 
first complete analysis of all accidents to be 
issued by the state. The statistics in the re- 
port are in four groups, giving information 
respectively as to occupations, localities, na- 
ture of injuries, and causes of accidents. Cuts 
and lacerations formed 38.1 per cent of the 
total number of all injuries, but caused only 
7-6 per cent of the time loss. Fractures, with 
only 6-1 per cent of the total number of 
cases, had 24-2 per cent of the total number 
of days lost. Crushes and bruises had 18°6 
per cent of the cases, and 23-1 per cent of 
the days lost. Infection set in in 16 per cent 
of the total number of cases filed, these cases 
carrying time loss amounted approximately 
to 16 per cent of the time loss from all acci- 
dents. 

The largest number of accidents and the 
second largest number of days lost, in so far 
as the causes of accidents are concerned, were 
due to working machines, including rolls, 
hammers, presses, cutting machines, shears, 
abrasives, saws, screen-mixing, winding and 
twisting and portable power tools. To this 
cause has been credited 21 per cent of the 
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total number of accidents reported and 13 
per cent of the total number of days lost. 
Five classes of industry stand out prominently 
in the reporting of machinery accidents, their 
order being (1) Metal goods manufacture, 
(2) Machinery manufacture, (3) Blast fur- 
naces, steel works, rolling mills and ore re- 
fining, (4) Lumber and wood products, (5) 
Vehicle manufacture: These five industries 
reported 77 per cent of all the machinery ac- 
cidents and 65 per cent of the time loss due 
to this cause. 

The cause responsible for the second largest 
number of accidents was “handling objects,” 
with 20 per cent of the cases and 9 per cent 
of the days lost. Injuries due to the use of 
hand tools was third in frequency, while 
“stepping upon or striking against objects” 
and “miscellaneous causes” follow. 


Ontario Children’s Drawing Contest 


The Ontario Safety League has organized 
a School Children’s Drawing Contest, the 
drawing to deal with one of the following sub- 
jects: (a) accidents; (b) fires; (c) accident 
prevention; (d) fire prevention. The pupils 
competing will be divided into two classes: 
children of 12 years of age and under, and 
children of 13 to 16 years. Information as to 
conditions, etc., may be obtained by writing 
to Safety Drawing Contest, Ontario Safety 
League, 1316 Metropolitan Building, Toron- 
to 2. 


Safety First Hints by Canadian Forestry 
Association 


1. Matches—Be sure your match is out be- 
fore you throw it away. Matches have heads, 
but they can’t think. Do it for them. Break 
your match before you drop it. 


2. Tobacco—Don’t throw glowing tobacco 
from a car into the inflammable material by 
the roadside. If you simply must get rid of 
these, it is less dangerous to drop them in the 
centre of the road. 


3. Making Camp—Build a small camp-fire. 
Build it in the open, but not against a tree 
or a log. Scrape away the debris from all 
around it. 


4. Bonfires—Never build bonfires in windy 
weather or where there is the slightest danger 
of their escaping from control. Don’t make 
them larger than you need. 

5. Fighting Fires—If you notice a small fire 


starting, try to put it out. Larger fires should 
be reported immediately. 
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RECENT INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS OF SOCIAL WORK 
IN INDUSTRY 


HILE the history of social work in 

industry, or welfare work, is the history 
of industry itself, and while it has often 
actually been the origin of labour legislation, 
the interest taken in it has never been so 
widespread and intense as it is to-day. The 
question occupied an important place in the 
discusisons of three recent international con- 
ferences: (1) the International Conference of 
the “Caritas Catholica’, which was held in 
Basle from May 2-4, 1928, and was attended 
by over 400 delegates of the “Caritas” and 
other large Catholic organizations engaged in 
charitable and social work, such as the Inter- 
national Catholic Social Service Union, the 
International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues, the International Federation of 
Catholic Women Workers, and ‘the Catholic 
Union for International Studies; (2) the 
International Association for the Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations and Con- 
ditions in Industry, held in Cambridge from 
June 27 to July 38, 1928, and attended by 
approximately 150 persons from twenty coun- 
tries, most of whom held responsible posi- 
tions in industry either as employers, 
managers, or workers; and (3) the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, held in 
Paris from July -8-13, 1928, together with the 
three other congresses associated with it in 
the International Social Welfare Fortnight, 
namely, the International Housing and Town- 
Planning Congress, the International Congress 
on Statutory and Voluntary Assistance, and 
the International Child Welfare Congress, 
‘which brought together 5,000 people from 
some forty countries. 


In an article under the above title written 
by G. A. Johnston, Chief of Section, Intel- 
ligence and Liaison Division of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and published in the 
September issue of the International Labour 
Review, the material provided by the three 
conferences above referred to is used to throw 
light on various points, the most important 
of these being the relation between voluntary 
social work, and the increasing State inter- 
vention in the regulation of industrial con- 
ditions; the relation of the workers to welfare 
work; the functions of welfare work as an 
auxiliary to labour legislation or:to collective 
agreements, and as a means of improving in- 
dustrial relations: and certain other features 
of the modern orientation of social work, such 
as the increasing emphasis being laid on the 
importance of research, the necessity of co- 


ordinating social effort, and the elimination of 
waste. A study of the proceedings of the 
three conferences confirms the impression that 
throughout the infinitely varied forms of 
social work in industry runs an underlying 
unity of conception, the conception of the 
industrial order as a field for the development 
of human relationships. 


The attitude of organized workers in general 
has often been unfavourable to voluntary 
social work in industry, which they have 
regarded as trifling and unimportant. They 
have devoted their energies primarily to 
securing what they considered to be the 
minima of elementary justice, either through 
direct trade union action or through political 
action tending to the adoption of legislation. 
The author points out, however, that there 
are certain indications that the attitude of the 
workers towards social and welfare work in 
industry, is becoming more favourable. There 
are various reasons for this. In the first place, 
the organized workers recognize that, while 
much remains still to be done in the direction 
of social justice, certain quite definite advances 
have been secured within recent years, such 
as the widespread acceptance by industry of 
the eight-hour day, higher wages, insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, invalidity and 
other social risks, and finally the possibility of 
securing to the workers their active collabora- 
tion in the work of the factories in which 
they are employed. In the second place the 
workers in certain countries recognize that 
results of real importance have been achieved 
owing to the initiative of voluntary social 
workers. For example, in the United States, 
it was the Pittsburgh Survey, initiated and 
carried out by social workers. which was 
originally responsible for the elimination of 
the 12-hour day in the steel industry. In the 
third place, the worker’s attitude to~ social 
work in industry or welfare work is becoming 
more favourable because he is more and more 
coming to realize that the facilities placed at 
his disposal in the name of welfare work are 
not to be regarded as charity doled out to 
him in a patronizing and paternalistic way, 
but are rights to which he has a claim in view 
of the contribution which he has made to the 
prosperity of industry. Finally, the workers’ 
attitude towards social work in industry or 
welfare work is becoming more favourable 
because there is an increasing tendency to 
associate the workers themselves in the admin- 
istration of welfare work. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE IN AUSTRALIA 
Provisions of Bill to Provide for Old Age and Disability 


‘THE Ministry of the Commonwealth of 

Australia introduced in Parliament dur- 
ing September, a measure to provide for na- 
tional insurance against old age and invalid- 
ity. The provisions of the bill were stated 
by the Hon. Dr. E. C. G. Page, the Common- 
wealth Treasurer. 

Dr. Page said that the measure was of the 
greatest importance to the whole community; 
in all directions it was being recognized that 
the beneficent principles and practice of in- 
surance should be applied, not only in respect 
of such casualties as death, fire, shipwreck, or 
accident, but to the more insidious but no 
less serious casualties of sickness, invalidity, 
and senility. He pointed out that, taking 
into account the exceptions and exemptions 
provided for, it was estimated that if the 
measure came into force on July 1, 1929, the 
number of employed contributors for the year 
ending June 30, 1980, would be 1,600,000, 
comprising 1,240,000 males and 360,000 
females. 

Dr. Page explained at some length the es- 
sential difference between prevention and in- 
surance, with a view to making clear to mem- 
bers why it was that the Ministry had 
brought down a bill dealing with insurance 
in respect of such matters as sickness, dis- 
ablement, widowhood, orphanhood, and super- 
annuation, but had reserved for preventive 
treatment and further investigation the more 
elusive problems connected with unemploy- 
ment. 

Benefits 


It was explained by Dr. Page that the bene- 
fits of the bill comprised':— 

1. Sickness allowance, payable on and after 
the fourth day of incapacity, the weekly 
amount payable to male adults and married 
minors being 27s. 6d., to female adults and 
married minors 20s. per week, and to unmar- 
ried minors of either sex 15s. a week, but in 
the last-mentioned case not to exceed one- 
half the average weekly wage. 


2. Disablement allowance, which is really - 


- extended sickness allowance, and consists of 
a sum of 20s. a week, payable in all cases 
after the receipt of sickness allowance for a 
continuous period of 26 weeks. 

3. Child allowance of 5s. a week, payable 
during the receipt of sickness or disablement 
allowance by the insured person in respect of 
each child under the age of 16 years. 

4. Widow’s allowance of 20s. a week, pay- 
able to the widow of an insured person for a 
period of three years after the death of her 
husband, but if any dependent child has not 


then reached the age of 16 years, extended 
until her youngest child reaches that age. 
Allowance ceases on the death or remarriage 
of the widow. 

5. Orphan’s allowance of 5s. per week, pay- 
able until the age of 16 years, to the person 
who maintains the orphan. The term 
“orphan” is defined as including an ex- 
nuptial child, a stepchild, and a legally 
adopted child. 

6. Superannuation allowance of 20s. a week, 
payable to an insured male who has reached 
the age of 65 years, and to an insured female 
who has reached the age of 60 years, pro- 
vided in either case that the person in ques- 
tion has continuously resided in Australia for 
20 years, occasional absence not aggregating 
more than one-tenth of the total period of 
residence being ignored. 

7. Wife’s superannuation allowance, pay- 
able to the wife of a pensioner from the «date 
on which she attains the age of 60 years, 
20s. per week. 

8. Widow’s superannuation allowance of 20s. 
a week, payable to the widow of an insured 
man from the date on which she reaches the 
age of 60 years, if she is then a widow, or is - 
the wife of a pensioner. 

9. Marriage allowance, which in the case of 
an employed female contributor is a refund 
without interest of one-sixth of the total con- 
tributions made in respect of her by her em- 
ployer, and is in the nature of a surrender 
value payable on her withdrawal from insur- 
ance. 

These benefits were to be supplied to the 
employed contributors at a direct cost, de- 
ductable from wages, of 1s. a week in the case 
of male workers and 6d. a week in the case 
of female workers. 


Administration 


“In the matter of administration the 
basis provided in the British scheme has been 
followed with certain modifications,” con- 
tinued Dr. Page. “The principle of enabling 
insured persons to control their own affairs 
within the limits of the act has been adopted, 
and any body of insured persons numbering 
not less than 1,000 in the whole of Australia 
is to be allowed to constitute itself a society, 
and, on compliance with the provisions of the 
act, to be entitled to become an approved 
society with extensive powers of self-manage- 
ment, but subject to fairly exacting tests as 
to the audit of accounts and valuation of as- 
sets and liabilities. It is anticipated that 
friendly societies, life insurance societies, 
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companies, and trade unions will assist in this 
matter, and will contribute nuclei about 
which approved sections will aggregate. 

“The central control of this organization 
is to rest not with a Government department, 
but with a specially constituted board, hav- 
ing a maximum strength of five and a mini- 
mum strength of three, of whom one, the 
president, appointed by the Government, will 
be a full-time officer devoting his whole time 
to the work. Of the members one is to repre- 
sent employers and one employees, while one 
is to be an actuary. In each state there will 
be a full-time commissioner, assisted by an 
advisory committee. 


Contributors 


_ “The bill provides for two classes of con- 
tributors, employed (or compulsory) and vol- 
untary. With the exclusion of those in cer- 
tain excepted employments, as well as cer- 
tain exempted persons, the compulsory con- 
tributors comprise all workers employed 
under a contract of service, written or oral, 
express or implied. One of the important ex- 
cepted employments is that of persons not 
engaged in manual labour who have a total 
income exceeding £416. Another important 
exception from compulsion is that of any 
employment in which it is proved that the 
terms are such as to secure provision in re- 
spect of sickness and disablement (extended 
sickness) not less favourable on the whole 
than the corresponding benefits under the act. 
A voluntary contributor is a person who is 
not employed within the meaning of the act, 
but who is engaged in some regular employ- 
ment on which he is wholly or mainly de- 
pendent and whose total income in the pre- 
ceding 12 months did not exceed £416. Vol- 
untary contributors will not be admitted 
after the age of 45 years, and every volun- 
tary contributor must pay the full rate of 
contribution appropriate to his age at entry, 
but to give an opportunity to as many as 
possible to take full advantage of this volun- 
tary provision the Government will make a 
concession to those who enter insurance with- 
in 12 months after the commencement of the 
act. The amount of total contribution in ex- 
cess of 2s. a week for males and above Ils. a 
week for females will, under this concession, 
be defrayed by the Commonwealth. 


Contributions and Finance 


“A feature of the bill is the low scale of 
1s., which represents the contribution per 
week on the compulsory side. In the case of 
male employed contributors the sum of ls. a 
week has to be paid by both employer and 
employee. For the female employed con- 
tributor the sum of 1s. a week has to be paid 


by employer and employee combined, shar- 
ing the cost equally. The method of paying 
contributions follows the English precedent, 
and is to be effected by means of stamps, 
which in the case of employed contributors 
are to be affixed by the employer to the card 
of the employee. Voluntary contributors are 
to affix their own stamps. The financial ar- 
rangements made for the scheme also follow 
closely the English precedent, and provide 
for a minimum amount of handling of the 
cash between the time of its payment by the 
employer to the post office for the necessary 
stamps, and the crediting of the member in 
the books of the society, and of the society 
in the books of the board. Provisions are 
made by which the board will invest one-half 
the funds in its hands available for that pur- 
pose and will pay over to the societies con- 
cerned the other half for investment by them, 
or will invest it on their behalf according as 
may be desired. There must be an actuarial 
valuation of the liabilities and assets of each 
society at least every five years, and in the 
event of the contributions under the act be- 
ing found unsuitable the Governor General 
may prescribe such variations as are recom- 
mended by the board. 


“Surpluses disclosed at a valuation and 
certified by the valuing actuary to be avail- 
able for distribution are, as to half their 
amount, to be available to the society con- 
cerned for the provision of additional bene- 
fits. Four-tenths of such distributable sur- 
plus is to be pooled and distributed for the 
same purpose among all the approved socie- 
ties on the basis of effective membership. The 
remaining one-tenth of the surplus is to be 
paid into a contingencies fund, which is to 
receive certain other sums, and is to be held 
by the board for the purpose of assisting, at 
its discretion, societies which are in difficul- 
ties, and for other purposes.” 

Dr. Page presented an actuarial report certi- 
fying to the soundness of the scheme. This 
was signed by a committee comprising Mr. 
C. H. Wickens, the Commonwealth statisti- 
cian and actuary (chairman), Mr. A. W. 
Sneddon, of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society; and Mr. S. Bennett, Government 
statistician and actuary of Western Australia. 


Criticism Invited 


On the motion for the adjournment of the 
House, the Hon. 8. M. Bruce (Prime Minis- 
ter) announced that it was not proposed to 
carry the measure further during this Parlia- 
ment. The Ministry deliberately took this 
course because it was considered desirable 
that the people should have every oppor- 
tunity of considering the proposals. 
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Progress of Co-Operation in India 


Considerable progress in the co-operative 
movement in India in 1926-27 is shown in 
the annual statements recently published by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics of the Government of India. 
Tables are given showing the numbers of 
societies and members and the amount of 
working capital, both for the whole of India 
and by provinces and states. The total 
number of co-operative banks increased dur- 
ing the period 1926-27 from 567 to 577, and 
the membership from 197,930 to 214201. The 
number of agricultural (excluding insurance) 
societies increased during the year from 70,733 
to 78,538, the members in the later period 
numbering 2,615,792. The non-agricultural 
primary societies increased in number from 
7,069 to 8,133, with 799,865 members. 


The first instalment of a historical survey 
of co-operation in India is given in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Review of International 
Co-operation, the official organ of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance. The writer, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan, states that the modern 
movement owes its origin to the severe 
famine experienced in 1897-1900 by the agri- 
cultural workers, who form over 70 per cent 
of the total population of the country. In 
the early ‘nineties the government had 
created machinery for agricultural loans, or- 
dinarily for the purpose of land improve- 
ments, and later savings banks operated 
through the post office were established. As 
these and several other measures of the same 
nature proved ineffective suggestions were 
made for the establishment of village banks 
of the Raffeisen type, and after the famines 
referred to, the government appointed a com- 
mittee to study the conditions with a view 
to the creation of a co-operative credit sys- 
tem. As the result of the recommendations 
of this committee the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act was passed in 1904. The Act 
permitted the registration of co-operative 
credit societies composed of any ten persons 
belonging to the same class or caste, or living 
in the same town or village, the object of the 
societies being the encouragement of self- 
help and thrift among their members. The 
societies were divided into two classes—rural 
and urban; the former were bound to accept 
unlimited liability, and the latter were free 
to choose whatever form of liability they 
preferred. Experience of this act brought 
to light several defects, and a new act was 
passed in 1912. The Cooperative Societies 


Act of that year still governs the formation 
and working of co-operative societies except 
in one province. 

The Act of 1912 removed the unscientific 
division of societies into rural and urban 
and substituted the grouping of societies on 
the basis of the form of liability they adopted. 
It prescribed the adoption of unlimited 
liability by all credit societies composed of 
agriculturists and of limited liability by all 
central societies. It defined the objects for 
which societies could be started, and provided 
for the registration of societies for purposes 
other than credit. It also prohibited the use 
of the word “co-operative” as part of the 
title of any business concern not registered 
under the Act. 


Under the Indian constitution co-operative 
societies formed an “ All-India” subject until 
its revision in 1919. In that year co-operation 
was included in the list of subjects trans- 
ferred from the All-India government to the 
control of ministers chosen from the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cil. Mr. Tannan points out that in the Indian 
co-operative movement, the agricultural 
society greatly predominates. This is natural, 
he says, “because in any scheme of organi- 
zation, particularly among a community, a 
community of backward peasant. proprietors, 
the provision of a system of co-operative 
credit has been recognized as an essential 
step towards progress in other directions. 
The indigenous system of credit has broken 
down under modern conditions, and has, with 
the disruption of the old economic order, 
been used as an instrument of exploitation 
of the agriculturist by the money-lender. 
The cost of credit has been increased beyond 
a point which the agricultural industry can 
bear, with the result that the burden of debt 
on the land has gone on increasing.” 


The constitution of the agricultural credit 
societies is modelled more or less on the 
Raffeisen system. The societies are based 
necessarily on unlimited liability, they have 
restricted areas of operations, carry all profits 
to reserve, grant advances to members only 
—and mainly for productive purposes, and 
on a short term basis—accept the principle 
of one man one vote, and pay no remunera- 
tion to the committee of management. In 
two provinces from the start, and recently in 
most other provinces, shares of a small de- 
nomination payable by half-yearly or annual 
instalments have been introduced, and, while 
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the profits are not divided for the first ten 
years of working, dividends are payable 
generally after the expiry of that period, 
subject to a maximum rate fixed under the 
rules or the by-laws. The supreme seat of 
authority is the general meeting, which elects 
the committee annually and prescribes the 
limit of borrowing for the society itself, and 
usually fixes limits for individual members 
as well. 

Rates of interest vary from 9% per cent 
to 15§ per cent, and these are low compared 


with the local lending rates which vary from 
12 per cent to 36 per cent. In most provinces, 
there is a limit to the amount that can be 
advanced to any one individual, and the 
periods in which loans for various purposes 
can be made repayable are also prescribed 
under the by-laws. The principle is for re- 
payments to be made out of income. The 
maximum period is ten years for loans ad- 
vanced for purposes of repayment of prior 
debts or land improvement, and advances 
made for the current needs of agriculture 
are repayable at the next harvest. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Federated Association of Letter Carriers 


HE twenty-fifth convention of the Feder- 
ated Association of Letter Carriers was 
held in the city of Windsor, Ontario, on 
September 17-19, 1928, with forty-four delegates 
in attendance, including the Dominion execu- 
tive officers. According to the report of the 
finance committee, there had been five new 
branches formed and three lapses during the 
two-year period 1927 and 1928. The total 
membership stands at 1,038, an increase of 283 
members’ since the last convention held in 
Niagara Falls. The report recommended that 
the executive devise ways and means to in- 
crease the membership of certain of the local 
branches. The committee could not agree 
with the three reasons advanced for lack of 
interest in the organization viz.: (1) local 
disagreements; (2) inability to pay dues on 
present salaries; (3) the possibility of being 
called out on strike. 

‘Considerable discussion took place over the 
advisability of continuing to publish the 
Bulletin, the official organ of the association. 
One delegate from each local represented was 
asked to give the views of his local on this 
important question. It was finally decided to 
have a monthly issue of 1,300 copies of the 
Bulletin, the cost to be borne by the Asso- 
ciation as in the past. 

A number of amendments were made to the 
constitution and laws of the association. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Recommending that all contributors to the 
Superannuation Fund be allowed interest in 
_case of withdrawal or dismissal from the ser- 
vice; 

Recommending that in case of the death of 
a contributor to the Superannuation Fund 
without dependants, the amount contributed 
by him be paid to his estate, plus interest; 


Recommending that the Superannuation 
Act be revised to the effect that letter carriers 
be entitled to their pension after 25 years’ 
service without restrictions; 

Recommending that the basis of salary re- 
quests be $2,100 maximum; 

Advocating a seven-hour day and a five- 
day week for letter-carriers owing to the 
arduous nature of their duties; 

Petitioning the government on behalf of 
superannuated letter-carriers to take into con- 
sideration the high cost of living and that 
allowances for pensions or superannuation be 
increased accordingly; 

Requesting the government to inaugurate 
an up-to-date parcel post service, to handle 
matter on which parcel post rates have been 
paid; 

Asking the government to make a rule that 
30 pounds be the maximum weight of mail 
which letter carriers should carry; 

Asking that the holiday period should be 
from May 1 to October 31; 

Recommending a minimum of seven days 
for Christmas help for letter carriers; 

Asking that where there are more than 
three suites in one building, it ba made com- 
pulsory for the owner to install combination 
mail boxes including one letter box for each 
suite in the building; All such boxes to be 
installed on ground floor at nearest entrance 
to the street; 

Asking that there be no delivery of mail on 
either Christmas or New Year’s day; 

Recommending that promotions to the posi- 
tions of senior carriers, overseer, or super- 
visor of carriers, be made from the letter- 
carriers and not from the clerical staff; 

Advocating that on the question of super- 
annuation a five-year period be substituted 
for the present ten-year period; 
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Calling upon the Post Office Department to 
put into practice as well as theory the merit- 
System governing promotions, etc., in the de- 
partment; 

Recommending that when carriers are in- 
capacitated for that duty, they be given suit- 
able inside employment; — 

Advocating that carriers with 35 years’ ser- 
vice be allowed to retire on 70 per cent of the 
salary they have been receiving without the 
average of three years; 

Recommending that in the choice of routes 
and other matters, seniority be recognized 
and given the preference; 


Asking that postage on circular and adver- 
tising matter be increased in order that the 
Post Office may be able to pay letter carriers 
a substantial increase in salary. 


The officers elected were: President, J. J. 
Reaves, Toronto, Ont.; First svice-president, 
D. W. Rehder, London, Ont.; Second vice- 
president, J. M. Coté, Quebec, Que.; Third 
vice-president, W. H. Belcher, Edmonton, 
Alberta; Secretary-treasurer, A. McMordie, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Calgary was chosen as the next place of 
convention. 


United Postal Employees of Canada 


With Mr. F. L. Goodwin presiding over 
approximately thirty-five delegates, the first 
convention of the United Postal Employees 
of Canada (formerly the Dominion Postal 
Clerks Association) was held in Ottawa on 
September 18-20, 1928. The report of the 
executive officers mentioned the efforts put 
forth to secure a substantial salary increase 
for members of the organization and expressed 
regret at only half of the expected increase 
being secured. Referring to the formation 
of a postal amalgamation, the report showed 
that only the Postal Porters’ and Chauffeurs’ 
Association was unqualifiedly in agreement 
with the proposal. 


A substantial increase in membership was 
reported for the past year, the postal clerks 
at the following localities having entered the 
organization: Ambherst, Sydney, Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines, Stratford and Edmonton. 


Satisfaction was expressed at the progress 
recently made to devise means of adjusting 
the affairs of civil servants, and mention 
made of the fact that the Minister of 
Labour had asked the organization to name 
a representative on a drafting committee to 
be convened for the purpose of drawing up a 
constitution for civil service councils. In 
closing, the report urged that the organiza~ 
tion continue to press for a postal amalgeama- 
tion. 

Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster-General, and 
Mr. Gaboury, Deputy Postmaster General, 
addressed the delegates. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


Favouring postal amalgamation; 


Recommending that the name of the new 
organization be The United Postal Employees 
of Canada; 

Advocating that all work performed over 
44 hours at any period of the year, be paid 
for at the rate of time and a half, in cash ; 

Recommending one examination a year and 
no examination for those who have reached 
fifty years of age or have twenty-years ser- 


“vice; 


Advocating that eight hours work be done 
inside a limit of ten hours; 

Advocating that vacancies in city post 
offices be advertised and filled immediately ; 


Urging that a new class be created between 
postal clerk and senior postal clerk for those 
with a creditable record or over fifteen years’ 
service; 

Recommending that a postal ‘helper who 
has performed the duties of a postal clerk for 
a period of one year be re-classified as a 
postal clerk; 

Advocating that senior clerks be paid 
overtime; 

Recommending that men doing duty at 
stations, receive time and a half for all over- 
time ; 

Instructing the Dominion executive board 
to do everything possible to hasten the for- 
mation of a Dominion-wide postal workers’ 
organization; 

Advocating that nominations on the civil 
Service joint councils consist of one clerk, one. 
railway mail clerk, one letter carrier and one 
postal clerk. 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


The 22nd general convention of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was 
held at the Carpenters’ Home, at Lakeland, 
Florida, commencing September 29, with 463 
delegates in attendance, representing 37 states 
and Canada. The two Canadian organizers 
were also present. President Wm. Hutcheson 
presided. The second day’s session was aban- 
doned owing to the dedication ceremony in 
connection with the opening of the newly- 
constructed Carpenters’ Home, which is re- 
ferred to in an article on another page. When 
the convention resumed its sessions the re- 
ports of the officers for the four years from 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1928, were presented, 
including that of the president, vice-president, 
general secretary, general treasurer and the 
general executive board, all of which covered 
the major questions, which had been dealt 
with by them since the previous convention, 
and contained a vast amount of information 
respecting the affairs of the organization. 
The total membership reported was 346,138, 
comprising 2,039 local unions; 85 of these are 
in Canada, with a total membership of 11,545. 
The general treasurer’s receipts were $9,130,- 
638.54 during the four-year period, being an 
increase of $2,132,826.58 over the previous 


similar period. The available cash balance" 


stood at $1,143,564.58, in addition to the head- 
quarters property at Indianapolis and the 
home property of Lakeland. 


Canadian locals had received $21,100 in 
support of strikes and lockouts; $25,749 to 
assist In local organization work, and $46,330 
for death and disability; tax and expenses of 
delegates to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, $6,250, a total of $99,429. These 
_ figures, it was pointed out, do not include the 
supplying of the monthly journal to each 
member, the salary and expenses of a mem- 
ber of the General Executive Board and from 
two to four organizers, 


The general president reported that an 
agreement had ‘been reached: with the sheet 
metal workers’ international Association re- 
specting the erection of metal trim and also 
with the Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ In- 
ternational Union respecting the erection of 
corner beads and celotax. 


Interesting information was furnished re- 
garding the operation of the printing plant 
which, through additions to machinery, etc., 
was able to increase its production during the 
latter three years by $106,000 with a pay-roll 
increase of only $8,000. During the past four 
years, in addition to 16,780,000 copies of the 
Journal, 566,150 application blanks, 368,541 


constitutions, 510,136 due books, thousands of 
cash books, order books, day books, etc., were 
printed and distributed. 

Nominations for officers to be voted on by 
referendum, and also for representatives to 
the American Federation of Labour, the Label 
Trades Department and the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canadia resulted as follows: 
General president Hutcheson, 1st vice-presi- 
dent Cosgrove, 2nd vice-president Lakey, 
general secretary Duffy and treasurer Neale 
were the only nominations for these posi- 
tions. The members of the seven districts of 
the General Executive Board were all nomi- 
nated, the only names to receive opposition 
being board member Potts of the 3rd district 
and board member Muir of the 6th district. 
Delegates T. Jackson, of Toronto, and P. 
Lefebvre, of Montreal, were elected to repre- 
sent the Brotherhood at the convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
first named for the first and third years, and 
the last mentioned for the second and fourth 
years. The elections for the representatives 
to the A. F. of L. Label Trades Department, 
Building Trades Department, and also for the 
tabulating committee in charge of counting 
the votes for the general offices, were con- 
ducted on roll call. Each member deposited 
his ballot in the order called. 

While a large number of amendments to 
the general constitution were submitted, com- 
paratively few were accepted, and these will 
be sent out to the referendum. The most im- 
portant were those dealing with the home and 
pension plan; it was recommended that mem- 
bers, to be eligible to the home or pension, 
must be not less than 65 years of age and 
have had thirty years’ continuous member- 
ship in the Brotherhood; that the home be 
reserved for those who have no means of 
support, and all others who have reached the 
above age and have thirty years’ continuous 
membership be paid a pension of $15 per 
month irrespective of their personal financial 
condition. It was also recommended that, in 
order to provide a fund large enough to pay 
the above pensions, there should be an in- 
crease in the assessment for the home and 
pension of 15 cents per member, making it 25 
cents instead of 10 cents as at present. As 
the contribution to this fund from members 
in the Brotherhood had been approximately 
$6 each up to the present time it was decided 
to add $5 to the initiation fee of each future 
new member to be sent to the general office 
and placed in the Pension Fund. Another de- 
cision was to place the profits from the print- 
ing plant in the pension fund. 
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The convention went on record as endors- 
ing the principle of the 5-day 40-hour week, 
and urged all local unions to do their utmost 
to put this into effect. Another amendment 
adopted provided for increasing the charge for 
charters for new local unions from $10 to $15. 

Among the recommendations defeated by 
the convention were a number aiming to give 
power to local unions to refuse acceptance of 
clearance cards; to raise the death and dis- 
ability donations to prevent members from 
moving from one jurisdiction to another 
without paying the added initiation fees un- 
less they had been members for two years or 
over; to return to the system of biennial 
instead of quadrennial conventions. 

On the report of the committee on appeals 
and grievances, the action of the general ex- 
ecutive board in cancelling the charter of a 
New York local union and debarring its mem- 
bers from holding office in any other local 
union for an indefinite period was upheld by 
the convention. It was shown that this local 
union had used its funds for the purpose of 
propagating communism within the Brother- 
hood. Arising from the discussion on this 
appeal, and after evidence had been adduced 
as to membership in’ the Communist Party 
and activities carried on by them for the pur- 


Commercial Telegraphers’ 


The fourteenth regular and first biennial 
convention of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America, attended by over 
fifty delegates and presided over by inter- 
national president Roscoe H. Johnson, was 
held in Chicago, IIll., September 10-14. Among 
the speakers at the opening session were John 
Fitzpatrick, president, Chicago Federation of 
Labour, and Geo. W. Perkins, vice-president, 
Union Labour Life Insurance Company. 


The president, in his address, eulogized the 
work performed by the officers and members 
in Canada since the last convention, and 
strongly recommended “that the convention 
instruct incoming officers to carry on an un- 
compromising fight in behalf of our Canadian 
sisters and brothers—cost what it may— 
until every vestige of the red wrecking crew 
has been cleared out of the labour movement 
in Canada.” 


The secreary-treasurer reported that the total 
surplus, in all funds, as at June 30, 1928, 
amounted to $12,925.76, which was a slight 
decrease as compared with the reported sur- 
plus in 1925. He stated that “the general 
fund has been able to withstand the extra- 
ordinary expenses involved in protecting the 


pose of disrupting and destroying the Bro- 
therhood, the convention, by practically 
unanimous vote, expelled several members 
and placed a number of others from Chicago 
on probation under the supervision of the 
District Council of that city. 

During the convention a Canadian flag was 
presented to the home by the delegates and 
organizers from Canada. This was received 
with hearty applause by the convention. In 
accepting the flag President Hutcheson said: 

“Tt is hardly necessary for me, on behalf of 
the delegates assembled as well as the mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood, to express to the 
delegates here from the Dominion of Canada 
our deep appreciation of your thoughtfulness 
in bringing to the home the flag of the Do- 
minion of Canada so that it can be shown 
that we are in truth what we claim to be, the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America.” 

The convention dealt with a number of 
resolutions and went on record in one of them 
as oposing physical examination of men be- 
fore securing employment. It was also de- 
cided that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Brotherhood be celebrated by 
local unions and District Councils on Labour 
Day in the year 1931. 


Union of North America 


Canadian membership from Communist 

wreckers, and the condition of our treasury is 
practically the same as it was three years 
ago.” A total of 2,847 new members were taken 
into the Association since the last convention, 
and according to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, “twice that number could have 
been enrolled if subordinate units had per- 
mitted unemployed commercial and press 
Operators to join. The C.T.U.A. has been 
placed in the unique position during the past 
three years of rejecting applicants for member- 
ship.” At a later session William Green, pre- 
sident of the American Federation of Labour, 
addressed the - delegates, who were all indi- 
vidually introduced to president Green. 


A number of changes were made in the 
constitution and laws of the organization, 
among which were: (1) The holding of con- 
ventions every two years instead of every three 
years: (2) Changing the name of the organi- 
zation to “The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America”; (3) That funeral 
benefits be payable only to families, heirs. 
etc. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 
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Asking that wireless equipment be compul- 
sory on all deep-water passenger-carrying 
vessels and freighters with a crew of twenty 
or more; 

Instructing the funeral benefit committee 
to draw up a new set of funeral benefit by- 
laws to be submitted to a referendum vote 
of the membership on or after October 1, 
1929; 


Authorizing the purchase of a suitable fare- 
well remembrance for the retiring president, 
Roscoe H. Johnson. 

The officers elected were: president, Frank 
B. Powers, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, 
W. L. Allen, Winnipeg, Man.; general execu- 
tive board, W. J. McMahon, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Cal. McMahon, Saskatoon, Sask. J. G. A. 
\Decelles, Montreal, J. B. Alcorn, Detroit, 
Mich., and A. T. Maddux, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America 


The eleventh biennial and fifty-first conven- 
tion of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union of America, presided 
over by William J. Bowen, was convened in 
Boston on September 10, 1928, there being 
present 423 delegates representing a member- 
ship of 75,959. The president in addressing 
the delegates stated that the union had $3 ,865,- 
000 in its treasury, compared with $1,837.56 
when he was elected vice-president in 1901, 
and that during the period of his official life 
the union had gained 80,000 members. The 
organization, in ten years, had paid out to 
aged and infirm members, and in mortuary 
benefits, more than $10,500,000, and that each 
year the union pays out more than $1,000,000 
in relief and more than $360,000 in mortuary 
benefits. 

Besides making a number of amendments 
and additions to the constitution, the ’‘follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Specifying that after President Bowen re- 
tires from the presidency of the International 
Union, and upon his acceptance of the office 
of president emeritus, he shall be chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers: International Union of 
America, maintaining a separate office in the 
headquarters of the International Union; 


Requesting the American Federation of 
Labour to investigate the manner in which 
the United States Department of Labour is 
enforcing the 1924 immigration law, and to in- 
form the members of trade unions of any pro- 
tective provisions of the law that have been 
annulled by department proclamations and 
orders, particularly at the port of Detroit, and 
further that the American Federation be urged 
to protest the destruction of any of the im- 


migration laws by injunctions issued by Fed- 
eral courts; 

Recommending that the per capita tax for 
each member of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America for 
the next two years be $1.50 per month: 

Favouring amendments to the tariff law so 
as to protect the American shoe worker against 
competition of Jow wages and oppressive con- 
ditions of employment; 

Extending financial aid to station W.C-FL., 
Chicago’s labour radio station. 

The following matters, among others ap- 
proved by the convention, were referred to 
the executive board: 

Insurance for every member at a favourable 
rate; 

Relief benefits not being payable to persons 
residing outside the boundaries of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union; 

Authorizing the payment of the burial ex- 
penses of deceased members where same have 
not been paid from the amount of benefits 
due such member; 

Requesting a new clause in the agreement 
between the National Association of Marble 
Dealers and the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union which will 
make it compulsory for the former, in securing 
or operating a contract within the jurisdic- 
tion of a local of the International Union, 
to abide by all conditions relative to fabrica- 
tion and selling which exist in such locality. 

Geo. T. Thornton, Boston was elected pre- 
sident, and John J. Gleeson, Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer. One of the ten vice-presidents 
elected was John McLeod, Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal was selected as the convention city 
for 1930. 


International Typographical Union 


With over three hundred delegates in 
attendance, and presided over by Chas, P. 
Howard the seventy-third annual convention 
of the International Typographical Union was 


held in the city of Charleston, S.C., September 
10-14, 1928. The delegates were welcomed to 
Charleston by president Nauful of the local 
Typographical Union, the mayor of the city, 


and representatives of various business and 
civic bodies. 

The president in his address contended that 
no industry should be operated in a manner 
injurious to the health and well-being of 
those engaged therein, and approved of the 
demand for the abolition of piece work and 
bonus practices. He advised the delegates 
that a new arbitration agreement would be 
undertaken when the time appeared 
opportune. President Howard believed that 
the printing business had not suffered mater- 
ially as a result of mergers, consolidations and 
Suspensions in the newspaper field, but to 
determine accurately the number of members 
displaced as a result of such mergers, etc., 
would require an extensive survey. Speaking 
of the internal affairs of the organization the 
president expressed the belief that the out- 
standing development during the fiscal year 
had been the determination shown by a great 
majority of the members to adhere to 
democratic ideals, and return control of 
internal affairs to their own hands. 

Among those who spoke at the convention 

were: John J. Manning, secretary of the union 
label trades department of the American 
Federation of Labour; Spencer Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America; Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labour; and W. W. 
Barrett, field agent of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association. 
_ An amendment to the election laws was 
adopted, its main feature being to prevent 
any but members of the union from acting 
as watchers at election time. Another amend- 
ment, submitted by the committee on laws, 
provided for a referendum vote in local unions 
on all proposals to levy local assessments or 
increase local dues. 

Several new sections were substituted in the 
general laws, restating the overtime laws of 
the organization and requiring payment at the 
overtime rate for members required to work 
on their off day or seventh shift in one 
financial week, as well as establishing a 
minimum overtime rate of time and one-half. 

Among the resolutions adopted, the first 
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four of which are to be sent to the refer- 
endum, were the following: 

Recommending that the number of mailers 
required to obtain a local charter be raised 
from five to eight, and ordering the striking 
out of that part of the constitution requiring 
joint negotiation and concurrent termination 
of mailers’ and typographical scales in local 
jurisdictions; 

Favouring an increase in the salaries of the 
International officers; 

Instructing the executive council to prepare 
and submit a feasible plan for a board of 
appeals to act asa court of last resort; 

Recommending that the fiscal year of the 
organization shall commence on the twenty- 
first day of June in each year; 

Authorizing the president to appoint a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of 
obtaining group insurance on the lives of the 
entire membership; 

Asking the A. F. of L. to endeavour to have 
suitable laws enacted at Washington, similar 
to those now in vogue in Great Britain, com- 
pelling all printing matter in the United 
States to bear the imprint of the printer ; 

Condemning the misuse of the injunction, 
and urging the members through the ballot 
to prevent the election of judges whose record 
show an unfavourable attitude toward labour 
in injunction disputes; 

Endorsing a bill before the Congress of the 
United States asking relief from the “unfair 
and unjust decisions granting injunctions in 
in labour disputes, thus depriving organized 
labour of its just rights under the constitu- 
tion”; 

Urging all local unions to have as their chief 
objective in future newspaper scale negotia- 
tions, a reduction of hours to or below forty- 
four hours per week; 

Instructing the executive council to investi- 
gate thoroughly the possibility of a surplus of 
printers, owing to the increase of schools for 
teaching printing, and submit a report with 
recommendations to the convention of 1929. 
Seattle was selected as the next convention 
city. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 


The fourth biennial and nineteenth regular 
convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America, which was held at 
Chicago on September 10-15, 1928, was pre- 
sided over by D. W. Helt and attended by a 
large number of delegates from Canada and 
the United States. 


In his opening address President Helt drew 
a Comparison between the last convention of 
the organization held in Chicago twelve years 
ago, when there were present six grand lodge 
officers and twenty-two delegates represent- 
ing a membership of 906, with the present 
convention, where the delegates represented a 
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membership over ten times greater and com- 
prised in 170 local lodges throughout the 
United States and Canada. The president 
informed the delegates that there were ap- 
proximately 19,000 signal department em- 
ployees on the railroads of the United States 
and Canada, and stated that “ninety-five per 
cent of this number are receiving wages and 
enjoying working conditions established by 
agreements secured through persistent, deter- 
mined efforts of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. Through the activi- 
ties of this organization the wages of railroad 
signal department employees have been more 
than doubled since that Chicago convention 
of twelve years ago. The working day has 
been shortened and other vast improvements 
made in working conditions.” The report of 
the secretary-treasurer revealed that the mem- 
bership of the brotherhood had increased 
about 20 per cent since the 1926 convention 
and that the financial strength of the organi- 
zation had improved 50 per cent. 

A change in the constitution providing for 
a board of trustees of three members, and an 
executive council consisting of the full-time 
elective grand lodge officers, and abolishing 
the grand executive board, was adopted. 

The date of conventions was changed from 
the second Monday in September to the third 
Monday in August. A new article was placed 
in the constitution providing for the main- 
tenance of a department of statistics under 
the direction of a new officer to be known as 
assistant to the president, and who would act 
as associate editor of the Signalman’s Journal, 
the magazine being placed under the direc- 
tion of the president’s office, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1929. 

During the morning session of the fifth day, 
President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labour, addressed the conven- 
tion, the doors being thrown open to the pub- 
lic. Many subjects of interest to the labour 


movement were touched on in the address, 
particularly such matters as: high wages; in- 
creased productivity of industry; company 
unions; injunctions; immigration. 

A proposal that a committee of three offi- 
cers be appointed to purchase a headquarters 
building was defeated. During the discussion 
it was pointed out by several speakers that 
an occasion might arise in the near future 
when it would be desirable to move the head- 
quarters of the organization to Washington, 
D.C. It was decided to urge the manage- 
ment of all railroads now having or installing 
retarder layouts in the future, to grant equal 
recognition in rates of pay and working con- 
ditions to retard maintainers as is accorded 
retarder operators. The convention approved 
the actions and policies pursued by the Grand 
Lodge officers in connection with the juris- 
dictional controversy with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and re- 
affirmed that railroad signal work is a craft 
in itself. In this connection it was decided 
to refuse to surrender any members whatever 
who perform railroad signal work to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and that if necessary to submit, under 
protest, to temporary suspension of the 
union’s American Federation of Labour char- 
ter rather than agree to the “impossible and 
illogical demands” made upon the signal- 
men’s union. 


The officers “were re-elected as follows: 
President, D. W. Helt, Chicago, Ill.; Grand 
Vice-presidents, D. C. Cone, C. D. Martin, 
L. W. Givan, L. R. Smith; Secretary-trea- 
surer, T. A. Austin, Chicago, Ill. A. E. Lyon 
was elected to the newly created position of 
assistant to the president, while M. C. Mer- 
ritts, W. E. Raynes and W. A. Pettit were 
elected members of the board of trustees. 


Denver was selected as the convention city 
for 1930. 


International Union of Operating Engineers 


With more delegates in attendance than 
on any previous occasion, the convention of 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers met at Buffalo on September 10-14. 
Among those who addressed the convention, 
were: James O’Connell, president of the 
Metal Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labour; Hon. Frank X. Schwab, 
mayor of Buffalo; Wm. Green and Matthew 
Woll, president and vice-president respectively 
of the American Federation of Labour; W. J. 
McSorley, president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labour. 
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President Green in his address reviewed 
the changes taking place in the industrial 
world and outlined the steps to be taken to 
protect labour’s interests. He also discussed 
the questions now confronting the American 
labour movement, including the five-day 
week, and the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

President A. Huddell, in his address, touched 
on many subjects of interest to the mem- 
bership, including finances; membership; 
death benefit fund; and international super- 
vision of locals; while secretary-treasurer 
Evans dealt with the defence fund; death 
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benefit fund; bonding local financial officers; 
_and the International Engineer, the official 
organ of the organization. The secretary- 
treasurer informed the delegates that since 
the death benefit fund payments went into 
effect 902 death claims were settled, amount- 
ing to $128,650. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Recommending — the raising of the per 
capita tax from 60 cents to 75 cents per 
member; 


Urging local unions to affiliate with state 
federations of labour. 7 

A proposal to change the constitution so 
as to hold conventions every two years was 
rejected. Similar action was taken on the 
proposal to have the international officers 
elected for two-year periods instead of four. 

The selection of the city in which to hold 
the next convention was left in the hands 
of the general executive board. 





HOME FOR AGED MEMBERS OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA . 


‘THE question of establishing a home or 

pension for the aged members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America has been before the member- 
ship at various times. In 1900 the conven- 
tion, held in Scranton, passed a resolution to 
pay a pension, but the referendum vote call- 
ing for an increase in per capita tax to meet 
the cost of the proposed undertaking failed 
to carry. The matter was similarly dealt 
with in 1902, 1908 and 1910. It was again 
discussed at the convention in Washington in 
1912 and at the Fort Worth convention in 
1916, but it was not until the: convention of 
1920 that definite action was taken. Follow- 
ing this convention a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate a possible site for a 
home. As a result the Executive Board 
unanimously decided on: the property situated 
on the shores of. Lake Gibson, Lakeland, 
Florida, where 1,800 acres were purchased and 
developed at a cost of close to a million dol- 
lars. 

After the 1924 convention steps were taken 
to erect a home on this property, the contract 
being let on November 23, 1926, for the sum 
of $875,848, the building being completed in 
March, 1928. 

Approximately 1,000 acres of the property 
have been developed for the growing of citrus 
fruits. At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 45,000 trees on the land growing grape 
fruit, oranges and tangerines. The rest of the 
land is being cleared and set apart for re- 
creation grounds for the inmates of the home, 
and arrangements are being made for the 
growing of vegetables, raising of poultry, pro- 
ducing of milk, etc., in order that as much as 
possible of the food needed for the occupants 
of the home may be obtained in that way. 

In addition to the cost of the building the 
following expenses have been made: kitchen 
equipment, $30,000; laundry equipment, $19,- 
000; room furnishings on’ account, $8,900 ; 


auditorium seats and organ, $14,000; lighting 
fixtures, $7,000. 


The total expenses since the inception of 
this scheme on the home furnishings, develop- 
ment of the citrus groves and property being 
approximately $2,250,000. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that much interest 
has been shown by a number of affiliated dis- 
trict councils and local unions. The Chicago 
district council donated the furnishings for 
the main lobby or lounge, which consist of 
chesterfields, easy chairs, settees, carpets, win- 
dow furnishings, ete., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $30,000. The New York district coun- 
cil contributed some $20,000 to defray the 
expenses of furnishing the dining-room, while 
the Texas State council furnished the hospital 
equipment. The cost of furnishing each room, 
which accommodates two members, has been 
fixed at approximately $300. A number of 
local unions have undertaken to furnish 
rooms, amongst these being local 27 of To- 
tonto and local 134 of Montreal. Many other 
splendid donations have been made by indi- 
viduals and sections of our membership, all 
adding to the comfort, beauty and utility of 
the home. 


Description of the Home 


It is difficult to give a verbal description 
of this splendid home. It is situated on the 
banks of a lake, and a small pier has been 
built where the inmates of the home can sit 
and fish if they so desire, or row about the 
lake in boats already provided. Surrounding 
the home walks have been made under the 
palm and oak trees with which the property 
is plentifully supplied, providing ample shade 
irom the heat of the sun. The seats which 
are placed all along the walks are being paid 
for by donations of $10 each, and are named 


in memory of some past prominent member 


of the organization. 
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The home itself has accommodation for 500 
members, in addition to the necessary staff. 
In the rear is a well-equipped laundry, press- 
ing establishment, and necessary conveniences 
for repairing of clothes, ete. The building (a 
picture of which appears on page —) is 
built in the shape of the letter E, with a large 
covered portico on the front and ornamental 
gardens in the space between the wings at 
the back. This arrangement provides splen- 
did light and ventilation to every room. The 
centre wing is occupied by the assembly hall 
or auditorium where an organ has been in- 
stalled in order that the inmates may have 
the benefit of good music and also have a 
place where they can arrange entertainments 
for themselves. 

Immediately on entering by the front 
entrance one finds the registration and 
administration offices on the left and on the 
right a spacious comfortably furnished lounge 
where two or three hundred could be comfort- 
ably seated at one time. At the end of this 
lounge is the entrance to the dining room, 
which is large enough to comfortably seat 
the five hundred inmates for which the home 
has accommodation. 

Passing through the lounge is the lobby to 
the auditorium or assembly hall above 
referred to. The left wing and upper stories 
are occupied by the bed rooms, all of which 
are identical in size and furnishings. These 
contain two beds, two dressing tables and two 
arm chairs. There are also two built-in ward- 
robes in which each inmate may put his own 
personal possessions, these wardrobes being 
the only part of the room that can be locked 
up Between each two rooms is a toilet and 
wash room. Along the hallways are well- 
equipped bath rooms and lavatories, amply 
furnished with tub and shower baths, all 
perfectly sanitary, being constructed of tile 
and marble. 

The hospital also is on this floor, having 
up-to-date operating table and other equip- 
ment so that proper medical attention can be 
furnished to the residents requiring the same. 

Though the climate is semi-tropical, there 
there is almost invariably a breeze blowing 
on this property which is stated to be one 
of the highest points in Florida, and this 
tempers considerably the heat of the sun. 


Dedication 


The dedication of the home took place on 
the second day of the convention, Monday, 
October 1, when along with the general 
officers and members of the general executive 


board a large number of representatives of 
other international unions were present, and 
in addition C. Waudenberg, secretary of the 
International Union of Wood Workers, 
Amsterdam, Holland; William Green and 
Frank Morrison, president and _ secretary 
respectively of the American Federation of 
Labour, and Tom Moore representing the 
Trades' and Labour Congress of Canada; Jas. 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labour of the United 
States; Herbert J. Drane, congressman from 
Florida; W. F. Reid, mayor of the City of 
Lakeland and Ira C. Hopper representing the 
Lakeland chamber of commerce. All spoke 
very highly of the beauty and utility of the 
home, and also of the humanitarian ideals 
being carried out by the carpenters in their 
home and pension schemes. 

The convention adopted recommendations 
as to the occupancy of the home etc., the 
final conclusion being that to be eligible for 
admittance to the home a member must have 
held thirty years continuous membership in 
the organization, and be not less than 65 years 
of age and have no other home or means of 
support. It was also decided to open the 
home for general use on January 1, 1929. 
Members not eligible for the home, but 
having thirty years membership, and being 65 
years of age or over are to be eligible for a 
pension of $15 per month, irrespective of their 
financial means. To meet the cost of this it 
was also decided to increase the assessment 
for the home and pension from 10 cents to 
25 cents per month. 

It is ‘expected that the revenue from the 
citrus groves will, within the next several 
years, increase sufficiently to carry the cost of 
maintaining the home and those resident 
therein, so that the entire revenue from the 
per capita tax may be available for the 
pension fund. At the present time the trees 
on about one-third of the groves are old 
enough to bear fruit, and when it is noted 
that this year’s crop has been sold for $60,000 
on the trees, the officers of the brotherhood 
believe that it is not unreasonable to assume 
that with proper care and business manage- 
ment there should be sufficient revenue from 
this source to maintain the home. This 
magnificent home and property though having 
cost as previously stated approximately 
$2,250,000, is entirely paid for from the home 
and pension assessment contributed by the 
merbership during the past five years at the 
cost of $6 per member. 

Though other additional expenditure will be 
necessary to put the citrus groves on a 
properly paying basis such as the building of 
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packing plants etc., and other expenses may 
be necessary before the home is completed, 
the members of the brotherhood feel proud 
of what has already been accomplished, 


possessing what is said to be the finest home 
and property that has yet been constructed 
by any labour organization on the North 
American continent. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Oshawa Technical School 


A Technical school for Oshawa was prac- 
tically assured by action of the Board of 
Education at a meeting on September 10 
when they approved the recommendation of 
the Advisory Vocational Committee and in- 
structed them to proceed with a view to 
erection of a technical school. Estimates sub- 
mitted by architects indicate that the school 
‘will cost about $200,000. The technical school 
will be built, it is expected, as an addition to 
the present Collegiate Institute, and will form 
the front of the Collegiate Buildin: ae 
Simcoe Street. 


Vocational Teachers of Ontario 


The vocational teachers of Ontario held their 
second annual meeting and banquet in Great 
Hall, Hart House, Toronto, April 12 after the 
close of the Ontario Educational Association 
sessions. The Secretary’s report on behalf of 
the Vocational Standing Committee was read 
and discussed. This was combined with the 
report of the representative on the Central 
Executive. The meeting unanimously com- 
mitted the male vocational teachers of On- 
tario to approval of the proposed minimum 
full time day salary of $2,000, as approved by 
the Federation for Secondary Teachers. No 
opportunity has as yet been afforded for re- 
celving the voice of the women teachers. The 
meeting expressed a desire in all these mat- 
ters for stronger support from the whole 
Federation. 

A broad-minded attitude among vocational 
teachers was shown by their support of the 


Training College at Hamilton in aiming at 
higher qualifications year by year, and at 4 
more rigorous testing of the standing of stu- 
dent teachers before certificates are granted. 
Vocational High School for Kingston, Ont. 

In reporting to the Board of Education at 
Kingston at its regular meeting on October 11, 
Trustee Meiklejohn, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Vocational Committee, spoke at some 
length explaining the work of his committee 
and the movement on foot for extending the 
present commercial High School in order to 
establish a Vocational High School on larger 
lines. 

It appears from this report that the com- 
mittee investigated the relation between the 
school and labour, the question of finance, 
grants on building, and the problem of secur- 
ing a suitable building. In discussing the 
need for a vocational school Mr, Meiklejohn 
said in part:— 

“Ata meeting with the principals of the 
schools held a short time ago, and which was 
fully reported in the press, we obtained a 
very clear conception of the first problem to 
be solved when it was definitely stated that 
from forty to sixty per cent of the students 
who pass the high school entrance examina- 
tions should be in a vocational school and 
not in an academic institution. If that is true 
then that is the first real argument for the ex- 
tension of our present commercial vocational 
high school along more technical lines.” 


Applicants for Hair Dressing Course at 
St. John Technical School 

More than one hundred persons have ap- 
plied for permission to take the proposed 
course in hairdressing which the Saint John 
Technical School may give this fall. The 
equipment necessary for the opening of a 
hair-dressing department would cost in the 
vicinity of $500 to $700. Mr. Peacock, the 
principal of the school, states that these classes 
would have the strong approval of the trade 
because they would enable the students to 
obtain expensive training at a nominal charge. 

A reference was made in the LaBour GazErte, 
October, 1928, page 1103, to the discussions 
by the vocational committee of Saint John 
Technical School regarding the establishment 
of this course. 
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Apprentices Paid to Study 


Cleveland, Ohio, has an apprentice school 
in which boys indentured to the carpentry, 
bricklaying, electrical, painting and decorat- 
ing, plumbing and sheet metal trades study 
the technical side of their crafts, being paid 
for this time as though they were on the job. 
After the preliminary weeding out during the 
probation period and the months immedi- 
ately after, nearly all the boys are said to 
complete their terms and become journey- 
men. The practicability of the system is 
attested by the contractors who have entered 
into the scheme. Apprentice problems and 
methods of dealing with them are found to 
vary widely in different localities and the 
crafts in the United States, yet there are na- 


tional programmes of fairly wide application. 


The tile trade is credited with the most 
thoroughly organized system for apprentice 
training. It goes so far as to support its own 
trade school at Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis. This school is operated 
by the Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Associa- 
tion and the Associated Tile Manufacturers. 
Here eighty tilesetter apprentices from all 
parts of the country receive thirteen weeks’ 
intensive training every year. The support- 
ing organizations pay for the student’s course, 
his transportation and $6 weekly towards his 
living expenses, the balance being generally 
met by the employer to whom the boy is 
indentured. A system similar to this ig fol- 
lowed by the marble setting trade. The 
dealers operate a school in Knoxville, Tenn., 
along the same lines as that at Dunwoody. 
Effective apprentice plans are in operation 
also in the plumbing trade in Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, with employers, organ- 
ized journeymen and school board co-operat- 
ing, and the National Association of Master 
Plumbers has engaged itself enthusiastically 
in educational activities. 


International Exchange of Apprentices 


According to the publication of the craft 
chambers of Alsace and Moselle, a system of 
exchange of apprentices and journeymen be- 
tween France and other European countries 
is being organized, with a view to improving 
both the vocational training of the persons ex- 
changed and their knowledge of various lang- 
uages. 

It may be recalled that an arrangement 
was concluded between France and Great 
Britain early in 1928, according to which young 
French and British workers not exceeding 500 
a year in either case, may take up employ- 
ment in Great Britain and France respectively 
for a period of not more than one year or 18 


months, in order to complete their training. 
A similar arrangement is being negotiated 
between France and Germany. 

Further information on these schemes may 
be obtained from the French Ministry of 
Labour. 


Apprenticeship in New Zealand 


The Dominion of New Zealand passed an 
Apprenticeship Act in 1924. During each of 
the succeeding four years it has been found 
that an increasing number of committees have 
been set up, and in the past year the number 
increased from 115 to 126, representing 
twenty-eight industries. On the whole, the 
representatives of the employers and workers 
on the various committees are co-operating 
amicably and, generally speaking, adequate 
steps are being taken to see that the appren- 
tices and their employers are carrying out 
their duties to one another and to their 
industries. The Act does not apply to females 
unless specially ordered by the Court in any 
case. In two instances (hairdressing and 
chemistry) females have been included in 
the orders covering those trades. 

The chief difficulty experienced by the 
committees in reaching agreements relates to 
the question of the proportion of apprentices 
to journeymen. One committee (plumbing 
trade) was dissolved by order of the Court 
owing to disagreement between the workers 
and employers’ representatives. The em- 
ployers in the skilled labour trades are 
now employing one apprentice to 2.9 journey- 
men on the average. 

The act permits of separate committees be- 
ing formed in the industries in any particular 
localities in order that the members may 
keep in personal touch with the boys and 
their employers. Accordingly all the com- 
mittees have been set up for either specified 
towns or districts. There are only a few 
unimportant industries in which no appren- 
ticeship committees have been set up or 
orders of the court made, such as those of 
coopers, horse-shoers, beamsmen and furriers. 


Citizens of North Bay Desire Technical 
Education 


The principal of the North Bay Collegiate 
Institute, Mr. F. D. Wallace, recently circu- 
lated a questionnaire among the parents of 
the pupils of the public and separate schools 
of that city. Four hundred and sixty-four 
replies were returned from the questionnaires 
that were distributed in the school, and of 
this number 373 voted yes against ninety- 
one who replied in the negative. This reveals 
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that approximately 80 per cent of the parents 
who now have children preparing for entrance 
to the collegiate are desirous of having the 
facilities of technical education provided. A 
vote was also taken among the pupils in the 
senior fourth and junior fourth classes. The 
results showed that in the senior fourth the 
boys voted 80 per cent in favour of the es- 
tablishment of technical education, while the 
girls voted 75 per cent in the affirmative. In 
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the junior fourth, the vote of the boys was 
85 per cent in favour of the suggestion and the 
girls were 75 per cent favourable. The results 
will be placed before the advisory Vocational 
Committee for its information, and it is ex- 
pected that the strong affirmative vote will 
cause that body to proceed immediately with 
plans to provide the school with a technical 
branch. 





School Leaving Age of Juveniles 


The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for Social Progress held 
a meeting in Geneva recently to prepare for 
a conference of this body to be held in 1929. 
The agenda of the conference will include the 
question of the raising of the school-leaving 
age. In order to secure the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral protection of childhood, it 
is necessary not merely to prohibit premature 
employment—before the age of 14 years, 
according to the Conventions relating to 
industrial and maritime labour—but also to 
give attention to the period of compulsory 
school attendance. Children should be 
endowed with an adequate education, and 
care should be taken to see that they are 
neither overworked—the inevitable result of 
employment before the age of 14—nor left 
to their own resources, as happens if the end 
of the period of compulsory education does 
not coincide exactly with the minimum age 
for employment. 


In some states the school-leaving age and 
the minimum age for employment in indus- 
trial or other undertakings are both fixed at 
14 years. In other states there is still room 
for reforms, already under way in a number 
of cases, either in the direction of raising the 
school-leaving age or by way of raising the 
age for admission to employment, or both. 





The National Safety Council (US.A.) has 
published a useful booklet entitled “Shop 
Safety ” describing the various risks connect- 
ed with every type of machine shop work, and 
giving full information as to safe shop prac- 
tice. Instruction is given for the avoidance 
of injuries due to clothing, striking against 
objects, falls, burns, electricity, explosives, 
poisonous substances, boilers and tanks, power 
transmission, metal and wood working ma- 
chines, hoisting apparatus, vehicles, and in- 
fection. The pamphlet contains also a clear 
statement of the principles of first aid and 
resuscitation. 


American Standards Association 


The quarterly Bulletin published by the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association 
notes that the American Engineering 
Standards Committee is being reorganized 
and will in future be known as the American 
Standards Association (A.S.A.). The object 
of the reorganization is to speed up industrial 
standardization work on a _ national basis. 
Heretofore sectional committees have acted 
under the administrative support and direction 
of one or more interested bodies who were 
termed sponsors. In the proposed new 
arrangement a sectional committee may now 
operate independently, reporting direct to the 
AS.A, or it may act with sponsors as before. 
Arrangements will also be made to provide 
for approval of standards based upon the 
action of general conferences, followed by the 
acceptance of interested groups, this being 
similar to the present procedure of the 
Division of Simplified Practice at Washington. 
Proposed reorganization is founded on the 
principle that the basic test to be applied in 
all cases is the attainment of the assent of 
groups having substantial interest in any 
proposed standard. It is understood that 
interested groups have the right to repre- 
sentation on any committee, but it is not 
essential that this right be exercised. 





The second “ All-Ohio Safety Congress” 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, on November 
13-15, under the auspices of the Industrial 
Commission of the State, its object being 
to effect a reduction in the number and sever- 
ity of industrial accidents, and to aid the 
administration of Workmen’s Compensation. 





A striking advance was made by co-opera- 
tion in Great Britain in 1927, according to the 
official statsitics recently issued. The mem- 
bership of co-operative societies increased 
during the year by 394,376; the share capital 
of the societies by £4,840,529; the loan capital 
by £2,427,460; savings bank deposits by £294,- 
762; and reserve funds by £2,563,001. The 
trade of the societies increased by £30,187,493, 
and the number of persons employed by 14,769. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Statement by the Prime Minister of Canada on Recent Peace Pact and 
League of Nations Assembly 


‘TBE Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, who with 
Hon. Charles Dunning, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, and Hon. Senator R. Dandurand, 
represented Canada at the ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, was honoured at a non-parti- 
san banquet in Ottawa on November 9, which 
was given under the auspices of the Ottawa 
Branch of the League of Nations Society of 
Canada. The Prime Minister on this occa- 
sion delivered a notable address on the sig- 
nificance of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty, other- 
wise known as the Paris Peace Pact of 1928, 
which was signed by Mr. King on behalf of 
Canada, and on the work of the League of 
Nations in the interest of international peace. 
The Prime Minister, who was introduced 
on this occasion by Right Hon. Sir George 
Foster, President of the League of Nations 
Society of Canada, spoke in part as follows:— 
It is now eight years since the assembly of 
the League of Nations held its first meeting 
in Geneva. Each assembly has been charac- 
terized by some discussion or incident which 
has overshadowed—or perhaps “ outshone” 
would be a better word—all the rest, and has 
lent its tone and colour to the entire pro- 
ceedings. 


Influence of Peace Pact 


The influence which above all others 
seemed to permeate this year’s proceedings, 
was that of an event not immediately con- 
nected with the proceedings of the League, 
though so completely an expression of its 
main objective as almost to appear to be a 
part of it. I mean, of course, the signing by 
fifteen different nations of the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, which took place at 
Paris on August 27, just three days prior to 
the meeting of the Council of the League, 
and within a week of the opening of the As- 
sembly. Perhaps I cannot do better than to 
preface what I have to say in reference to 
the League, by speaking first of the Treaty 
to which I have just referred, and the features 
attendant upon its signature. 


Genesis of Treaty 


First of all, then, a word as to the exact 
nature and provisions of the Treaty, and how 
it came into being. As a multilateral treaty 
open to signature by all the nations of the 
world, the treaty has come to be associated 


s 


with the name of the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State of the United States. It 
owes its inception as a bilateral treaty in the 
first instance not, however, to the government 
of the United States, but to the government 
of France; not to Mr. Kellogg, but to M. 
Briand, the Minister of foreign affairs at 
Paris. It was M. Briand who proposed to 
Mr. Kellogg that a treaty should be signed 
between France and the United States which 
would renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and declare that as between the 
two great republics some means other than 
resort to arms would, for all time to come, be 
found as a means of settling differences which 
might arise, and of preserving a perpetual 
peace. 

Mr. Kellogg was quick to accept the prin- 
ciple thus enunciated, but not less quick to 
perceive that its value would be infinitely 
enhanced were its application made general. 
He it was who suggested that the Treaty 
should be so drafted as to permit of other 
nations becoming parties to it, and he it was 
who approached the governments of different 
nations with the view of securing their ad- 
hesion. The Treaty, therefore, has not inap- 
propriately come to be referred to alterna- 
tively as the Briand-Kellogg treaty, or the 
Paris Peace Pact of 1928. 

The document itself is a very simple and 
brief one; indeed, simplicity and brevity 
were essential features, if its great purpose 
were not to be obscured by exceptions, re- 
strictions, or qualifications. In two pregnant 
paragraphs the contracting parties undertake 
first to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their relations with one an- 
other, and second, that the settlement of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature which 
may arise among them shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 


All Nations Represented - 


I heard it said, and this I believe to be 
true, that never before have the flags of all 
the nations of the world been flown together 
on any government building and certainly 
not over the Foreign Office of any land. That, 
of itself, was a symbol of the great event, to 
participate in which the Government of 
France had invited the ministers of foreign 
and external affairs of the several nations 
which were signatories to the pact. The flags 
spoke, as neither words nor music could speak, 
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of the rejoicing of the occasion, and their 
number told of the thought uppermost in the 
minds of those associated in the signing of the 
pact; namely, that its obligations and its 
blessings might come to be shared by all the 
nations of the earth. Impressive as was the 
scene as described, it was rendered even more 
impressive by the multitudes who waited at 
the approach to the Foreign Office to watch 
the arrival of the representatives of the 
different countries; multitudes whose hearts 
but ten years before had been torn with 
terror, and even yet were bleeding or scarred 
from the wounds of war. 

The ceremony of the signing commenced at 

three o’clock. At a quarter to three the 
representatives of the several countries signa- 
tories to the Pact, were received in the first 
instance in the office of the foreign minister 
of France. There they were welcomed by 
Mr. Briand, Foreign Minister, and Mr. Poin- 
caré, the Premier. 
* * x Li. § * 
Within a very few minutes of the hour fixed 
for the signing of the treaty an incident 
occurred which was scarcely less dramatic than 
memorable. Immediately in front of Premier 
Poincaré and Mr. Briand, there was one chair 
still unoccupied. This of itself might not 
have been noticed, had it not been for the 
entrance at the same moment of Herr Strese- 
mann, the minister of foreign affairs of Ger- 
many, who, with health much impaired, had 
left his own land to represent Germany at the 
signing of the Pact. That circumstance of 
itself was dramatic enough, but what made 
the occasion one of more than ordinary 
historic significance was that the welcome 
extended at that time and in that place to 
Herr Stresemann by the prime minister and 
foreign minister of France marked the first 
occasion in a period of more than half a 
century, nearly sixty years, in fact, on which 
a German foreign minister had been received 
on French soil. Not since the days of the 
Franco-Prussian War until that moment had 
France received a German foreign minister. 
If there was symbolism in the sunlit folds of 
the flags of all nations flying gaily to the 
breeze of summer without, there was even 
more of symbolism in the clasp of the hand, 
in that particular enviroment, of the foreign 
ministers of Germany and France. 


A Significant Address 


Precisely at three, the minister of foreign 
affairs began the delivery, in French, of a 
brief address. Perhaps nowhere has the real 
significance of the Peace Pact found nobler 
expression than in the words with which 


Mr. Briand concluded the address which he 
made in opening the proceedings. With your 
permission I shall quote them exactly as they 
were given in the English translation of the 
speech itself. He gaid: 


“For the first time in the face of the whole 
world through a solemn covenant involving 
the honour of great nations, all of which have 
behind them a heavy past of political con- 
flict, war is renounced unreservedly as an 
instrument of national policy ; that is to say, 
in its most specific and dreaded form—selfish 
and wilful war. Considered of yore as of 
divine right and having remained in inter- 
national ethics as an attribute of sovereignty, 
that form of war becomes at last juridically 
devoid of what constituted its most serious 
danger—its legitimacy. 

“Henceforth, branded with illegality, it is 
by mutual accord, truly and regularly out- 
lawed so that a culprit would incur the un- 
conditional condemnation and probably the 
emnity of all its co-signatories. It is a direct 
blow to the institution of war, even to its 
very vitals. 

“Gentlemen, in a moment the awakening 
of a great hope will be signalled to the world 
along the wires. It will henceforth behoove 
us as a sacred duty to do all that can and 
must be done for that hope not. to be dis- 
appointed. Peace is proclaimed. That is 
well; that is much; but it still remains neces- 
Sary to organize it. In the solution of diffi- 
culties right and not might must prevail. 
That is to be the work of to-morrow. 

“At this unforgettable hour the conscience 
of peoples, pure and rid of any national sel- 
fishness, is sincerely endeavouring to attain 
these serene regions where human _ brother- 
hood can be felt in the beatings of one and 
the same heart. Let us seek a common ideal 
within which we can all merge our fervent 
hopes and give up any selfish thoughts. 

“As there is not one of the nations repre- 
sented here but has shed the blood of her 
children on the battlefields of the last war, I 
propose that we should dedicate to the dead, 
to all the dead, of the Great War, the event 
which we are going to consecrate together 
by our signatures.” 


When Mr. Briand’s address had been trans- 
lated into English, Herr Stresemann, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Germany, 
whose seat was immediately to the right of 
Mr. Briand, rose, and proceeding to the table 
where the Treaty reposed, affirmed his signa- 
ture. He was followed by Mr. Kellogg, Mr. 
Briand, Lord Cushenden, and, to the number 
of 15 in all, the representatives of Italy, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
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British Dominions. With the fixation of the 
last signature the ceremony concluded by 
the return of the signatories to the Pact to 
the office of the foreign minister. 


Nations of British Commonwealth 


An echo of the signature attached to the 
Versailles Treaty, so far as the British Empire 
was concerned, was to be found in the signing 
of the Paris Pact by separate and distinct 
representation of the several governments of 
His Majesty. It will be recalled that Sir 
Robert Borden and ministers who accompanied 
him to the peace conference at Paris held very 
strongly to the position that, having relation 
to her established position as a self-governing 
country and having shared so largely in a 
common service and a common sacrifice, 
Canada had more than gained the right to be 
represented on her own behalf as one of the 
nations which had participated in the Great 
War, and that her individuality and identity 
should not be lost by the negotiation and 
signature of the treaty for the nations of the 
British Commonwealth solely by ministers of 
His Majesty’s government in Great Britain, 
but should be emphasized by the signatures of 
ministers of the government of Canada as well. 
His Majesty the King in a speech from the 
Throne delivered in the House of Lords in 
Great Britain at the beginning of this week, 
not only dwelt upon the great significance of 
the signing of the treaty for the renunciation 
of war at Paris, but also drew attention to the 
fact that it had been signed by the representa- 
tives of all His Majesty’s governments. 


Effectiveness of Treaty 


Whatever view may be taken of the effective- 
ness of the treaty signed at Paris to achieve 
the great purpose of prevention of war, which 
is its aim, there can be no question as to the 
solemnity of the obligation into which the 
nations who are signatories to the pact have 
entered. Unless national honour is something 
which has fled completely the civilization of 
our day, there can be no gainsaying how 
mighty has become the power which now holds 
the peace of the world as the most sacred of 
all moral and national obligations. 


The Pact and the League 


It may seem that, in an address upon the 
League of Nations and its work, I have dwelt 
at undue length upon the treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war, and its signing, which were, 
as I have already said, in the nature of pro- 
ceedings wholly apart and distinct from those 
at Geneva. It is, however, even more true, 
as I have also already said, that what trans- 


pired at Paris on August 27th was in a very 
real sense a sublime expression of the main 
objective of the League. But I believe its 
association with the League was even more 
intimate than that. The language of the 
treaty was of a character with which the 
world has become familiar through the pro- 
ceedings of the League from year to year, 
and the consideration of its main purpose. 
The declaration of the treaty was one which, 
in one form or another, the League has sought 
to attain. 

The signatories of the treaty, with one 
notable exception, were those of the representa- 
tives of the countries which are members of the 
League, and who continued their journey from 
Paris to Geneva, there to participate in this 
year’s proceedings of the League. That world 
opinion, within 'a period approaching ten years 
of the conclusion of the war, had become so 
general and powerful that all the leading pow- 
ers were prepared formally to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy, and assert 
their willingness henceforth to settle such 
differences as might arise only by pacific means, 
is, in my humble opinion, due more to the 
discussions which have taken place at the 
League of Nations, to the understandings and 
friendships created and fostered there, than to 
any other single factor. Indeed, so much is 
this the case that, as I have already said, the 
whole proceedings of this year’s assembly of 
the League were permeated and coloured 
throughout by what transpired at Paris in the 
days immediately preceding. What I have now 
to say about this year’s proceedings of the 
League of Nations itself will, I believe, be 
further evidence of the truth of this intimate 
association. 

(In passing, Mr. King referred to the im- 
portance in international affairs of a knowledge 
of the French and English languages. He 
mentioned also that it was a gratifying ex- 
perience for a parliamentary leader to be a 
member of a council or assembly, the com- 
bined effort of whose members is to reach in 
all things the point of agreement rather than 
to exaggerate points of difference. Later he 
continued as follows:—) 


Lord Cushendun’s Declaration 


Let me resume what. I said a moment ago 
about the treaty for the Renunciation of War 
and its effect upon this year’s proceedings. 
Almost every speaker who addressed the as- 
sembly made some reference to the Peace 
Pact and its significance. I wish there were 
time to quote the more important utterances. 
I shall have to confine myself to a portion of 
one, but it is one which carries with it the 
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weight of His Majesty’s government in Great 
Britain. It is the reference to the pact made 
by Lord Cushendun in the course of his very 
able address. It gives, I think, a perspective 
which is a very true one, and one from which 
we should view the treaty, if we are to ap- 
preciate its real significanice. 

“Tn the great and eloquent oration delivered 
here yesterday by M. Briand there was no 
passage which I admired so much as that in 
which he spoke of the spirit of peace as the 
flower of the world which must not be allowed 
to wither or fade. But if that flower is to be 
kept fresh we must water it with our confi- 
‘dence—confidence, not merely in the ideals 
that we profess, but in the sincerity with 
which each of us is striving to attain them. 
What the world chiefly needs to-day, in my 
judgment, is to cast aside suspicion and dis- 
trust as between nation and nation, and not 
merely ito feel greater confidence in each 
other, but to display it; and I believe that 
this will be one of the results to be achieved 
by the great venture of faith which was en- 
tered upon in Paris a fortnight ago. I have 
very little doubt that this treaty renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy will 
thus give a very wholesome stimulus to the 
process of international disarmament. 

“But do not let us be discouraged or dis- 
appointed if we find that the full effect turns 
out to be neither immediate nor spectacular. 
It will not necessarily be of less value on that 
account, for rapid demonstrative action, if 
due to emotional impulse, often brings about 
reaction. There is an element in the British 
character which makes us shrink from ex- 
pressing in exuberant language the ideals 
which nevertheless supply the motive power of 
character, either as individuals or ag a nation. 
I do not hesitate to say that I look upon the 
Paris Pact as an instrument that proclaims a 
new era and creates a new outlook. We may 
not be able immediately to observe this; hu- 
man beings have to adjust themselves to a 
new environment, but the upgrowing genera- 
tion, assimilating the new Zeitgeist, will be 
nurtured in the idea that war, except in bona 
fide self-defence, is not a gallant adventure, 
but a national dishonour. 

“Armaments beyond what are requisite for 
national safety, as prescribed by the covenant, 
will be recognized as a costly and discredit- 
able anachronism. If this hope should be 
even partially realized, then assuredly this 
year, 1928, will be remembered as a notable 
landmark in human history, for it will be the 
fulfilment of the dream of the most ancient 
visionaries of our race, who imagined an al- 
most incredible golden age, when weapons of 


war would be beaten into implements of 
peace and war itself should cease among men. 
Throughout the long intervening ages, never 
till to-day has man made any concerted and 
determined effort to translate into action the 
vision of the ancient seer. We are making it 
now. The Paris Pact, in complete harmony 
with the work of the League of Nations, is at 
once our proclamation of purpose and our 
treatment to posterity. It is the faith of to- 
day and the hope of to-morrow. 

“Hitherto, it has been on conquerors and 
the great masters of the art of war that his- 
tory has bestowed her most glittering decora- 
tions. Hereafter, a fresh scale of values will 
be called for. When this new page is turned, 
we may be sure that we shall find the names 
of those who initiated the Paris Pact inscribed 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind.” 

The declaration that the up-growing genera- 
tion will be nurtured in the idea that war, 
except in “bona fide” self-defence, is not a 
gallant adventure but, a national dishoniour, 
could not have been uttered with like author- 
ity prior to the signing of the Peace Pact by 
the Great Powers assembled at Paris. It 
could not hold the place it does to-day and 
will continue to hold, but for the League of 
Nations. It might have been uttered in Paris 
or in London to good effect, and have travel- 
led far beyond the confines of France and 
Britain; but when it was uttered in Geneva 
in the presence of the assembled representa- 
tives of 50 different nations, it reverberated 
around the entire globe, and became, for all 
time, a part of the world’s literature. 


Disarmament Principal Theme | 


As will be apparent from what I have just 
read, what was most clearly seen at Geneva, 
and what, as a consequence, became most 
general in the discussion both of the Assembly 
and one or more of the committees, was the 
very obvious fact that, if between the Great 
Powers of the world war has been renounced 
as an instrument of national policy, then 
what henceforth is to be the excuse for the 
piling up of armaments between nations that 
are signatories to the Pact, and what are the 
means to be substituted for this now obso- 
lete means of concluding controversies be- 
tween nations? That led, this year, to a 
more pertinent discussion than heretofore on 
disarmament, and on equally pertinent dis- 
cussion and consideration of methods of in- 
ternational conciliation and arbitration as a 
means of settling by an appeal to Reason, 
rather than an appeal to Force, difference 
which hereafter may arise and assume between 
nations alarming proportions. 
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Impetus to Work of League 


The signatories of the Peace Pact have 
pledged the honour of the nations which they 
represented to find pacific means for settling 
their future differences. In thus pledging the 
honour of their respective countries, they 
have, in one and the same breath, given a 
new obligation and a new oportunity to those 
who are striving to bring about disarmament, 
and to those who are seeking to find pacific 
means of preventing international conflicts. 
With the signing of the Peace Pact in Paris, 
it seems to me that the whole work of the 
League of Nations has gained fresh emphasis, 
and the position of the League in interna- 
tional affairs assumes an importance even 
greater than that which it has heretofore had. 
The principle to further which it was brought 
into being, has been conceded as the only 
right and proper one to govern the affairs of 
nations in the final solution of their contro- 
versies. It is now, as never before, the 
League’s business to see that these evilswhich 
make for war, as, for example, competitive 
arming between nations, are combated as 
strongly as world public opinion can be made 
to combat them, and that in their stead are 
substituted the beneficent means which alle- 
giance to a gospel of peace and good-will 
alone can afford. 


League’s Position 


I shall have to reserve to some other time 
and some other place any attempt to revive 
what has been attempted by, and the degree 
of success which has attended, the efforts of 
the League to bring about disarmament be- 
tween nations. Equally I shall have to forego 
any attempt more than to outline the League’s 
latest achievement in working out a very com- 
plete system of conciliation and arbitration 
embodied in a general act, which it is hoped 
in one form or another will appeal to the 
wisdom and conscience of the different nations 
of the world. About all I shall say with re- 
spect to disarmament is that the progress thus 
far made has been much slower than the well- 
wishers of mankind could have hoped it might 
be but, while this is true, let me say at once 
that too much must not be expected of any one 
organization, or of any one country. In the 
nature of things, disarmament is something 
which can only be brought about by a con- 
census of opinion which is wider than that 
entertained by any one people, or, for that 
matter, by any limited group of peoples. It 
must, in the nature of things, be more or less 
general, if the last state is not to be worse than 
the first. 


As far as the League is concerned, it, at 
least, holds in its hand the threads that lead 
to the doors of many chancellories. It, at 
least, has a control agency which can be 
reached by all and can touch all, and our 
greatest hope, as far as disarmament is con- 
cerned, lies, I believe, in the fact that, through 
the existence of the League, there is in the 
world an agency which can advise and direct, 
but which also can expose and make apparent 
to the world where, in the matter of disarma- 
ment, indifference, delinquency, or defiance 
exists. It can do this, moreover, in a manner 
which sooner or later must serve to bring to 
the ear of world opinion the nation or nations 
which continue to violate the honourable obli- 
gations, which, in common with others, they 
have assumed. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


The principal achievement of this the ninth 
assembly of the League was perhaps the fram- 
ing in one document of alternative methods of 
settling international disputes by conciliation 
or arbitration. As a result of long and careful 
study of the experience of many countries, 
and of suggestions from its members, the 
League has succeeded in compiling in succinct 
form the most effective methods of substitut- 
ing the appeal to reason for the appeal to 
force in the settlement of international differ- 
ences. The League will seek to have the 
nations of the world agree to adopt between 
themselves, either in the form of bi-lateral or 
multi-lateral treaties, one or other of the 
methods of settlement iof international differ- 
ences which have been devised. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the methods 
set forth. In brief, they contemplate three 
alternative undertakings, of varying degrees of 
obligation: First, conciliation, an agreement 
to submit international disputes of any kind 
to a commission which will endeavour to 
clarify the question at issue and bring the 
parties to agreement; second, conciliation plus 
arbitration, provision being added for reference 
of justiciable disputes, disputes as to rights 
rather than as to policies or initerests, to the 
permanent court or some other tribunal for 
decision, and third, arbitration out and out, 
with preliminary recourse to conciliation if 
desired, but in any case, references of all dis- 
putes of whatever character to a tribunal for 
binding decision. Any one of these procedures 
may be accepted. 


Parallel from Scriptures 


I confess that, freed of their formal and 
legalistic dress, they come down, in the last 
analysis to an effort to put into practice be- 
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tween nations the teachings of the Founder of 
Christendom with respect to the best method 
of the settlement of controversy and removal 
of injustice. This is simply told im three con- 
secutive sentences as recorded in Matthew’s 
Gospel, in the 18th chapter. It is rather singu- 
lar that the significance of these sentences in 
their application to world controversies seems 
to have escaped the attention they so obviously 
merit. Let us read the sentences: 

v. 15: “If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone; if he hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother.” 

That is the method of conciliation and media- 
tion—the method of conference. 

v. 16: “But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established.” 

That is the method of investigation and arbi- 
tration. 

v.17: “ And if he shall neglect to hear them, 

tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” 
That is the method of reliance upon an in- 
formed public opinion, and upon the power of 
the community to ostracize where a wrong is 
done its sense of justice. If, in the last verse 
I have quoted we were to substitute for “the 
church” “the Council of the League of Na- 
tions,” you would have pretty much in those 
three sentences all that the League, indeed, all 
that mankind, has thus far been able to devise 
of the only really effective methods of pre- 
venting and circumscribing controversy and 
strife. 

It is interesting to note the emphasis laid in 
teachings of Jesus upon the power of public 
opinion and tthe effect of ostracism. It is a 
part of His larger teaching that no individual 
liveth unto himself, and that nio nation liveth 
unto itself. The more one studies the work 
of the League, the more one becomes con- 
vinced that fundamentally it is an effort on a 
world scale to make Christian precepts prevail 
in the conduct of nations. That perhaps is 
why the League finds so strongly an ally in 
the churches of our land. 


Position of Canada 


In view of what I have said of the import- 
ance assumed in discussion of the subjects of 
disarmament and of methods of settlement of 
international differences, it is not surprising 
that what it was possible to say with respect 
to the position of Canada in relation to her 
powerful neighbour to the south, should have 
attracted some little attention. To be able 


to point to an unprotected frontier of over 
3,000 miles, a frontier stretching from ocean 
to ocean across an entire continent, along the 
whole of which not a shot has been fired for 
over 100 years, and along that whole of which 
there is neither a fort nor a fortification, was 
an object lesson impressive enough in itself. 
More impressive, however, was the circum- 
stances that this condition was the outcome 
of an agreement which renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, and which led 
to the dismantling of warships upon our Great 
Lakes, and the avoidance for a century and 
more of anything in the nature of competitive 
arming as between the two countries. 


Rush-Bagot Treaty 


The Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1814 was the 
infant procursor by more than a century of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, in that its central 
feature was the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy as between the 
United States and His Majesty’s Dominion of 
Canada. It resembled the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact in yet another particular; it was very 
simple and very brief; the whole agreement 
could be conveniently printed on one side of 
a postal card. 

But not only as respects disarmament was 
it possible for Canada to point to a practical 
demonstration of the workings of a policy, 
the effectiveness of which was a main theme 
of discussion; it was possible to point as well 
to methods of ccncilation and investigation 
actually in practice between the two countries, 
and which have operated wholly successfully 
for a period of nearly 17 years in adjusting 
all boundary differences referred for adjudi- 
cation, to a tribunal formed for the purpose 
of adjusting international differences as they 
may arise. Subjects of controversy have been 
referred to the International Joint Commis- 
sion, and with respect to all a satisfactory 
solution has been found. 


I confess that, after listening to and parti- 
cipating in the proceedings of the Lague, both 
on the Council and at the Assembly, I have 
come back to Canada with a more profound 
‘conviction than ever that there is no land 
on the face of the globe in which the lot of 
men, women and children is cast in a pleasanter 
place than in this Dominion; that we have 
more of liberty and less of fear, more of 
opportunity and less of poverty, more of the 
unfettered future and less of the mortmain of 
the past than any other country on the face 
of the globe. I feel equally that in what we have 
been spared of Old World discord and strife, 
and in what we held of friendliness toward 
all nations, we have a great trust to acknow- 
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ledge and maintain. A trust we have towards 
all who dwell in this New World and share the 
greater freedom which we here enjoy, a trust 
towards countries of the Old World to use what 
influence and power we may possess so to 
mould and strengthen world opinion that the 
cause of disarmament may be augmented, and 


the cause of conciliation and arbitration cor- 
respondingly strengthened in the relations 
between nations throughout the world. This 
is a high mission for a young land, but I have 
faith that as a country we will not be dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, nor recreant 
to the call of service to mankind. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body of the International Labour 


; Office 

[TX response to a cordial invitation from the 

Polish Government, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office held its 
42nd Session from October 5 to 8, in Warsaw 
and on October 10 in Cracow. The session 
provided renewed evidence of the interest and 
desire for collaboration with which the Polish 
authorities, employers and workers follow 
and participate in the work of the Organi- 
zation. 

It was decided that the 12th Ordinary 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence should open on May 30, 1929, and the 
special Maritime Session on October 10, 
1929. It was also decided to add to the 
agenda of the special Maritime Session the 
question of the establishment by maritime 
countries of a minimum of professional com- 
petency to be required from captains and 
navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board merchant ships. 

A large part of the Session was taken up 
by the discussion of the steps to be taken to 
give effect to the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference at its 11th Session. As regards 
the request for an enquiry into the conditions 
of work in the textile industry in the different 
countries, it was decided after an interesting 
debate, to appoint a committee to make pro- 
posals as to the scope of such an enquiry. 

In execution of other resolutions adopted 
by the Conference, it was decided to continue 
the study of industrial relations and of the 
causes of decreased production; as regards 
industrial relations, a special effort will be 
made to define the methods of developing the 
spirit of collaboration between employers and 
workers, while in the investigation of the 
causes of decreased production special atten- 
tion will be given to the means of preventing 
waste in industry. 

The Governing Body also decided to main- 
tain the Committee on Article 408, appointed 
as an experiment two years ago, and re- 
appointed the existing committee with the 
addition of two new members. 


In order to give satisfaction to a desire re- 
peatedly expressed at sessions of the Confer- 
ence by far-eastern delegates, and as a mark 
of the universal nature of the Organization, 
the Governing Body unanimously approved a 
proposal that the director should visit the far 
east, and so establish for the first time direct 
contact with those distant peoples, who have 
never ceased to show their devotion to the 
work of the International Labour Office. 


Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers 


The advisory committee on intellectual 
workers set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office held its first 
meeting in Geneva last month. From the in- 
ception of the Office, in accordance with the 
general provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty 
of ‘Peace, attention has been given to in- 
tellectual workers, and during recent years 
their conditions of work and organization have 
been carefully studied. Reference need only 
be made to the enquiries made into the situ- 
ation of musicians, engineers and chemists, 
and journalists, respectively, dealt with in 
various articles in the International Labour 
Review and in special reports. 


Intellectual workers, however, had no con- 
stitutional representation in the work of the 
Office. When Part XIII of the Treaty was 
drafted, there were no organizations capable 
of representing them. Since then, both 
national and international organizations have 
been founded, and have expressed a desire to 
be able to present their views to the Inter- 
national Labour body. It was in response to 
these requests that the Advisory Committee 
was set up with instructions for a preliminary 
study of the problems raised. In addition to 
the five permanent members who formed the 
nucleus of the Committee and who are now 
its executive, the Committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the largest intellectual workers’ 
organizations, together with experts. At this 
session, the Committee considered the ter- 
mination of the employment of journalists in 
the event of a change occurring in the policy 
of their newspaper, the stipulation concerning 
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the acceptance of other employment in the 
case of engineers and technical staff leaving 
an establishment (radius clause), the finding 
of employment for theatrical artistes, and the 
problem of inventions made by employees. 
A draft report on unemployment among 
intellectual workers was also submitted to the 
Committee at this meeting. 


Publications of the Office 


The October-November number of the 
International Labour Review contains the 
following special articles: 

“Employers’ organizations in Italy”, by G. 
Olivetti, general secretary of the General 
Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry, 
and Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 

“The financing of house building in countries 
with rent restriction legislation: II”, by Dr. 


Year Book Ae National Council of 
Women of Canada 


The National Council of Women of Can- 
ada ‘has published a Year Book for 1928, giv- 
ing particulars of the Dominion-wide activi- 
ties of this organization. The Council is in- 
terested in all legislation affecting social wel- 
fare, with particular reference to the condi- 
tions of women and children, Among the 
proposals favoured by the Council or its pro-. 
vincial branches the following may be men- 
tioned: the adoption of the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act by those provinces which have 
not already legislated; the extension of Mini- 
mum Wage legislation to include boys; the 
provision of one day’s rest in seven for em- 
ployees in hotels and restaurants; prohibited 
immigration of children of school age; in- 
creased co-operation between the federal and 
provincial governments in regard to immigra- 
tion and settlement; ratification by Canada 
of the Child Labour conventions of the In- 
ternational Labour Organizations. The Coun- 
cil is active also in promoting a more en- 
lightened system of dealing with delinquent 
and handicapped children. 

The Year Book contains reports of the 
various important conferences held during the 
year, and outlines the activities of the cen- 
tral and local councils and their subsidiary 
organizations during the year. It includes a 
directory giving the names and addresses of 
all officials of these soqieties throughout Can- 
ada. 


Karl Pribram, Chief of the Statistical Section, 
International Labour Office. 

The progress of organization among in- 
tellectual workers. 

The Agricultural Workers’ Federation of 
Palestine, by Dr. Walter Preuss. 

In the section devoted to Reports and 
Enquiries are the following: 

The regulation of hours of work in Euro- 
pean industry: IV; | 

The finding of employment for artistes; 

Labour conditions in the timber industry in 
Argentina, Brazil, and the Dutch Indies. 

The section dealing with Statistics includes 
an article on Recent Wage Changes in Ger- 
many, one of a series intended to bring up 
to date the study issued by the Office on 
“Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914- 
he Asie 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail, B.C., has financed a fuel 
scheme for the benefit of its employees, who 
obtain their winter supply of coal in the fall, 
making their paymtnts over a period of six 
months if they so desire. The price charged 
to them is less than the current price of coal. 
The supplies are delivered by the local agents, 
who are not, however, obliged to carry a 
heavy stock as all coals are delivered from 
the cars. 





The Alberta Gazette, October 15, 1928, con- 
tained amendments of regulations under the 
Theatres Act (Regulations under this act 
were noted in the Lasour Gazertr, August. 
1927, page 846). The changes relate to the 
yearly renewal of their certificates by mov- 
ing picture operators. Formerly licenses of 
the first and second classes only could be re- 
newed without examination; but under the 
amended regulations, persons holding third 
class licenses for four consecutive terms im- 
mediately before the granting of the expiring 
license, may renew them without examina- 
tion; other holders of third class licenses must 
pass a test before renewal. Licensed projec- 
tionists are required to make returns to the 
chief inspector under the act at the conclusion 
of the run of each film. Regulations are also 
given governing the installation and operation 
of synchronized sound-picture devices in mo- 
tion picture theatres. Two projectionists hold- 
ing first class certificates are required to be 
on duty together for the operation of such 
devices, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
SEPTEMBER 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in September was 6,627, their em- 
ployees numbering 998,851 persons. An 
employment index number is maintained, 
based on the number of workers employed by 
such firms in January, 1920, as 100; 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 


bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for September was 1,626, having an aggregate 
membership of 181,615 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 


(4) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1928, as Reported 
by Employers 


There was a further small decline in em- 
ployment at the beginning of Ociober, accord- 
ing to statements received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,627 employers, 
whose staffs aggregated 998,851 persons, as 
compared with 1,003,601 in the preceding 
month. Employment on the same date last 
year had shown a similar slackening: the 
situation then, however, was not so favour- 
able as on the date under review, when the 
index stood at 118-9, compared with 119-5 
on September 1, and with 109-9, 105-2, 98-3, 
93-9, 99-5, 94-6 and 90.2 on October 1, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. Thus the index on October 1, 1928, was 
for this time of the year the highest on record. 

The most pronounced curtailment was in 
construction, where it was seasonal in charac- 
ter; activity in this group, however, continued 
much greater than in the autumn of any other 
year since the record was commenced in 1920. 
Manufactures showed a decline, chiefly in lum- 
ber mills where the season’s cut was approach- 
ing completion, and in iron and steel plants, 
while the personnel of summer hotels was also 
reduced. On the other hand, logging, mining, 
transportation and trade registered improve- 
ment. 


Employment by Provinces 


Ontario firms afforded heightened employ- 
ment, but elsewhere there were contractions, 
of which the most marked was in Quebec. 


Maritime Provinces—Further and rather 
larger losses were indicated in the Maritime 
Provinces, where 551 employers reduced their 
payrolls from 77,537 persons on September 2. 
to 76,603 at the beginning of October. This 
curtailment involved less than haif as many 
workers as that recorded on the same date of 
last year, when the index was decidedly lower. 
Construction and services reported the bulk of 
the decline, while the tendency was favourable 
in manufacturing, logging, mining and trade. 


Quebec.—There was a decrease in Quebec, . 
repeating the downward movement noted on 
October 1, 1927, when employment was not so 
brisk, Statistics were compiled from 1,448 
firms with 276,080 workers, compared with 
279,243 at the beginning of September. Manu- 
facturing and construction registered most of 
the reduction, while logging, mining and trade 
afforded more employment. 


Ontario—Continued improvement in the 
situation was indicated in Ontario, according 
to 3,032 employers of 416,957 persons, or 2,275 
more than in the preceding month. Additions 
to staffs had also been noted on October 1 a 
year ago, but employment then was in smaller 
volume. Manufacturing, particularly of food 
products, logging and trade showed consider- 
able advances, but’ there were marked losses 
in construction and smaller decreases in trans- 
portation. 
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Prairie Provinces—As on the same date in 
1927, there was a falling-off in employment 
in the Prairie Provinces at the beginning of 
October, chiefly in construction, but also in 
services. On the other hand, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade were more active. 
Returns were received from 883 firms with an 
aggregate working force of 142,427 employees, 
compared with 144,296 on September 1. The 
index was much higher than on October J 
last year. 

British Columbta—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further moderate curtail- 
ment, mainly in construction, manufacturing, 
transportation and services, while logging and 
trade reported heightened activity. Data were 


Montreal—For the first time this year 
there was a falling-off in employment in Mont- 
real, where the 770 co-operating firms em- 
ployed 133,145 persons, or 1,178 less than on 
September 1. Manufacturing, transportation 
and construction reported the bulk of the re- 
duction, while trade was brisker. Although 
employment had gained on the correspcnding 
date last year; it was then at a generally lower 
level. 


.Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
decrease at the beginning of October, 211 work- 
ers being laid off by the 101 employers whose 
returns were compiled, and who had 11,856 
on their paylists on the date under review. 
Practically all the loss took place in manu- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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tabulated from 713 employers, whose payrolls 
declined from 87,843 persons on September 1 
to 86,784 at the beginning of October. Losses 
on practically the same scale were registered at 
the beginning of October last year, when the 
index was several points lower. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment in Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Toronto and Winnipeg, but downward in 
(Montreal, Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the Other Border Cities and Van- 
couver, 
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facturing and transportation. The index was 
higher than at the beginning of October, 1927. 
Toronto.—Further expansion was indicated 
in Toronto, according to 862 firms employing 
117,633 persons, compared with 115,453 in their 
last report. Manufacturing, (particularly of 
textiles, electrical appliances and food pro- 
ducts,) was much busier, as were trade, ser- 
vices and building construction. The addi- 
tions to staffs reported on October 1 a year 
ago were on a smaller scale and the situation 
then was not so favourable. 
Ottawa—Trade was more active, while 
construction showed declines. The forces of 
the 140 employers furnishing data aggregated 
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12,744 workers, or 245 less than on Septem- 
ber 1. Employment was better than on the 
corresponding date in 1927, when smal! gains 
had been noted. 


Hamilton—Curtailment was registered in 
manufacturing, other industries showing lit- 
tle general change. Statements were tabulated 
from 209 firms with 33,253 employees, com- 
pared with 33,823 in the preceding month. The 
index number at the beginning of October 
last year was several points low>r, although 
the trend of employment was then upward. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities —For 
the first time since the beginning of January, 
there was a falling-off in the numb«r employed 
in the Border Cities, mainly in automobile 
plants and construction. One hundred and 
thirty-two establishments recorded 21,539 em- 
ployees, as against 21,764 on September 1. 
Employment on October 1, 1927, was in much 
smaller volume. 


Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg ad- 
vanced on October 1, when 214 workers were 
added to the forces of the 302 co-operating 
firms, bringing them to 33216. Trade was 
decidedly more active, and manufactures also 
showed improvement, but there were declines 
in building. Reductions in personnel. had 
been indicated at the beginning of October 
of a year ago, and the index then was lower 
than on the date under review. 


Vancouver—For the first time this year 
there was a contraction in employment in 
Vancouver, according to 265 employers with 
28,438 persons on their payrolls compared 
with 28,765 on September 1. Trade was bus- 
ier, but manufacturing, construction and ship- 
ping reported decreases. Very little change 
was recorded on October 1, 1927, when the 
index stood at 119-0, as compared with 128-2 
at the beginning of October this year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


II. 
Manufacturing 


There was a further small reduction in 
manufacturing plants, 4,006 of which reported 
537,213 operatives, compared with 588.736 in 
the preceding month. Similar decline: were 
noted on October 1, 1927, when the index 
number was much lower. Seasonal losses 
in, fish-preserving and sawmilling factories 
caused most of the decrease, though there was 
also a falling-off in activity in rubber, pulp and 
paper, building material, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal works. On the other hand, 
vegetable food factories showed important 
.Seasonal improvement, and there were also 


large gains in textile, electrical apparatus and 
musical instrument plants. 


Animal  Products—Edible—There were 
continued losses in fish-preserving establish- 
ments and in dairies, while meat-packing 
plants also afforded rather less employment. 
Statistics were received from 203 manufac- 
turers, employing 18,479 persons, as com- 
pared with 19,327 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces, was on a 
iarger scale than that registered on the cor- 
responding date last. year, when the index 
number was rather lower. 


Leather and Products—Tanneries and mis- 
cellaneous leather goods factories reported 
practically no change, while boot and shoe 
plants were slacker. The result was a de- 
crease of 64 workers in the staffs of the 188 
establishments furnishing returns, which em- 
ployed 16,999 on October 1. Slight improve- 
ment was noted at the beginning of October 
a year ago, when the index number was a few 
points higher than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel on a smaller scale than in the 
autumn last year were indicated in the lum- 
ber group, in which employment was in 
greater volume than on October 1, 1927. The 
losses took place almost entirely in rough and 
dressed lumber mills, while furniture and 
other wood-working factories were somewhat 
busier. A combined working force of 58,827 
persons was reported by the 737 co-operating 
manufacturers, as compared with 60,258 at the 
beginning of September. Although the larg- 
est contractions were in Quebec, the tendency 
was downward in all the provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Continued additions 
to staffs on practically the same scale as on 
October 1 a year ago, were registered in 
musical instrument plants, and conditions 
were rather better than during last autumn. 
Forty-two establishments reported 3,415 em- 
ployees, as compared with 3,220 in the preced- 
ing month. The bulk of all the gain was in 
Quebec. . 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries, flour and cereal, chocolate, 
cocoa and confectionery factories afforded 
heightened employment, while there was a 
falling-off in the sugar and Syrup division. 
The staffs of the 318 reporting firms aggre- 
gated 33,262 persons or 2,397 more than in 
their last report. Employment was better in 
all provinces, Ontario showing the most pro- 
nounced expansion. This gain involved fewer 
workers than that registered on the corre- 
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sponding date in 1927, when the index was _ payroll, as compared with 63,701 at the be- 
lower than on October 1, 1928. ginning of September. Pulp and paper mills 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a re-_ released some employees, but activity ad- 
duction in the staff reported by 477 employ- vanced in printing and paper goods plants. 
ers in this group, who had 63,153 workers on In the Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 


Note: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative weight” in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in. 


Canada on the date under review. 
Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 


Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
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Taste I1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 





— Montreal | Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg 


1922 
SOMES HL Es aR UE te os OBIS iy dns deals DUO! i) sc Bet AERA east eect awe. era 98-8 
1928 
Oat: PLL ately. ce nates EU POR We oe 90-1 105-5 QLSEA A arkes Hehe eae 89-4 
1924 
OGke hoe heeek aden 93°7 98-8 86-4 100-8 SOT sulevicos feeas ce 86-1 
1925 
Otis, Det aeteae ated 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 
1926 
ete aE Ee ura salsa 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103 +7 104-9 
1927 
Ee, wih aD a ae AE 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 
Bebe: (ih. ic. ets rae 93-3 972 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 
Meech 1). 5 Gonere, 94-6 98-8 90-1 90:1 94-2 103-2 97-1 
pels lee erates 96-8 101-5 92-7 92+1 96-3 77-4 96:3 
Misi TL Sree avatar: 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 
Spine, Vsstheies a ae 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 
alget Ty. beh ne 104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 
Aue % To so aaa. 104-8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 
Septi) lie y ae ee 2 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 
Ost. 7 1 107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83°+3 106-2 
Now AOL Ghee. apne 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 
IGG wil 12: Saeed Meee 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 
1928 
SD ae Way Se ery Ute 97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 
os). eee ey 7 oS 99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 
Magen. D. iP Ws x 5 99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 
EE De Mas ales 100-5 106-7 97-5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 
Sg Ne RRS Ge ae, ata 104-5 111-5 99-7 113-4 99-7 136-9 106-2 
2 A a a A 111-4 115-7 102-0 111-2 102-7 147-9 108-2 
SelyeneT: tae 8 112-0 124-8 102-9 120-6 103-8 160-7 111-0 
wee 1... aang se 114-0 124-2 104-5 124-4 106-7 176-1 113-8 
SOU tee. Mace eer 116-8 126-8 104-6 123-6 108-8 188-0 116-4 
@ogih 2. .\. ia sewn che 115-7 124-4 106-9 121-1 107-1 186-4 117-4 


Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Oct. 1, 1928... 13-3 1-2 11-8 1-3 3-3 2-2 3-3 








Vancouver 





Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


ea SS SS lS gS nS SSS Sree ee ee ee ee ee 
a a a A aaa a NE SS SS SESS SG WSR ETE VIR ate SC EE SE 








Al Manu- Logging | Mining |Commun-] Tran- Con- Services 
industries] facturing ication |sportation| struction 
1921 
Oct Ee ie ta ais attra ein at 90-2 81-3 48-1 96-4 105-1 109-6 142-5 104-5 
922 
Oct as BP MSRP whahy 94-6 86-7 42-1 101-1 102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 
@cti. 1... “ist 5 Oey: 99-5 91-8 51-7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 Ligey 
92 
Oct apes files ee tae 93-9 85-+7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 
Oct gee 7 ee Ate: 98-3 91-3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 
Oct a ea etic sche oe 105-2 96-7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116-3 206-8 126-7 
Jan 59 HN eee aes eS 94-8 87-5 75-4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 
abhi. Lin NMR LE 95-4 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 
jG 610 al An ee ee 96°38 92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116°5 
MADRIL OL uh. Wee ecco dee 96-2 93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 
Mee 1. ok. wh). ae 100-6 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 
SUC ee Ra RI a a 105-9 98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 
TRE37 in MERE OR iy <6 ne Pee 108-4 98-7 38-9 101+9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 
ASRWEO h Wie i a 8 MR A Bh 109-2 98-9 37:8 1046 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 
eOmte ik RMR Cyd ee 109-7 98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 
Oct i Ue en Ale a Oey Mes APE 109-0 98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 
IN Git Lett cmeitdeets. dul ae 107-5 97-0 75-6 106°5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 
Dec.” 1. oT ee a 106-8 96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 
Per PN eck ae ae yl 99-5 90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 1077 128-1 126-1 
YS i 0 a 100-8 94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126-6 
Mattel 1 8) Spal h A 101-4 96-8 88-4 1065 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 
Alo ei ORS DRA eA Beh PRR Be 101-1 98-5 48-9 104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 
WUE gomme TAS SRA 2s de Oe Cee 105-5 100-7 43-5 106-6 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 
Buney: whe Peel, a. She 112-4 104-0 47-6 107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 
2 die Be eae 7d eee SO 116-3 105-4 40-9 108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 
Aug LS Pee log, Be 119-9 107-7 40-6 111-4 129-5 120-4 287-6 157-7 
opt, (Lt cts MA el 119-5 108-2 44-4 112-4 133-3 120-9 272-6 159-5 
AL RBA as URIS Bae 118-9 107-9 57-9 113-5 133- 121+1 252-5 147-3 
Relative weight of em- 


ployment by industries as 
Bt: Oot. 1, 1923.3/......5..0; 00-0 53-8 2-4 5-1 2-8 12-6 13-6 


Trade 
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bia there were small increases, while the 
tendency elsewhere was unfavourable. A 
minor decline had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of October a year ago, when the in- 
dex number was lower as it was in the au- 
tumn of earlier years since the record was 
commenced in 1920. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease on October 1, 1928, 
but this was smaller than that recorded on the 


same date in 1927, and the level of employ- 
ment continued considerably higher. Data 
were compiled from 38 firms with 17,128 em- 
ployees, as against 17,413 in their last report. 
A large proportion of this curtailment was 
due to a shutdown for repairs in Quebec, 
while improvement was shown in Ontario. 
Textile Products—Garment and personal 
furnishing factories reported increased activ- 
ity, but the production of cotton goods 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100.) 

















Industries 1Relative| Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
Weight 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing...................... 53-8 107-9 108-2 98-3 96-7 91-3 85-7 91-8 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 113-8 119-7 110-7 103-4 100-5 97-0 88-6 
ut And prouuctssacete dee eae eee 0-1 89-3 85-6 89-3 92-5 90°8 88-3 100-2 
Leather and products............... 1-7 79-1 79-6 81-6 81-3 75 +2 74-4 789 
Lumber and products............... 5-9 118-1 121-0 109-9 117-2 113-4 107-9 116-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3°8 136-1 142-5 129-4 145-7 142-1 137-7 145-4 
STULDICOPSL I. cen eit Cit ek) 1-0 101-3 98-3 92-4 85-9 80-0 74-1 723 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 90°7 90-1 79°41 78+1 74-9 66-7 80-3 
Musicslanstrumentsss.25..06.05. 0 0-4 76°7 72°4 74-9 79-1 67°8 65°3 66-6 
Piané products. 40.0255... a. « 5. ae 3-3 120-0 111-9 119-1 114-2 113-9 106-5 103-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6°3 122-2 123-6 117-6 111-7 102-8 101-1 104-7 
ulpland paper eee ee ene tees 3°2 134-6 138-4 133-6 126-4 110-2 105-2 115-1 
Paper products... .i:.\..: 5 4...ceas: » 4 0-8 111-2 111-4 99-6 95-3 91-7 91-8 91-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2:3 111-6 110-2 105°3 100-0 98-0 99°5 97-1 
Rimmer PTGduets. 66 sc ees aw oe cc asecs 1-7 119-4 121-4 98 -4 87-1 92-1 66°5 74 
FRextilesproducts® .....j¢n0¢. Avene 7-7 100+1 98-9 97-5 94-5 89-6 85-4 86-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-0 117-2 119-8 119-1 106-6 103-0 91-9 93-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-5 107-6 106-0 100-0 104-5 93-9 86-2 93-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-3 78-6 75 +2 75-1 76-9 74-1: 76+4 77-0 
Other textile products............. 0-9 110-2 106-7 108-1 101-2 94-7 ‘ 94-6 1-3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors. 1-5 122-0 122-4 107-6 100-0 103-6 101-5 101-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 129-5 121-2 115-1 95-1 81-7 112-0 104-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-7 94-5 93-8 88-0 84-6 80-1 82-6 88-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 119-5 120-6 104-0 106-7 90-0 87-0 99-8 
BMisctrie eurrentisis i. toes os 1-6 164-9 166-4 142-6 131-0 134-3 131-5 122-1 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 157-7 152-0 136-6 131-3 117-3 112-1 104-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 14-9 94-7 95-8 80-2 80-9 74-5 66-6 81-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 1-5 76°0 74-6 62-7 62-7 61-2 47-3 69-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 1-3 96-1 97-0 85 +2 76-4 72°8 66-1 76-8 
Agricultural implements........... 0-8 80-7 79-9 CHC 74:8 59-6 35°3 60-0 
hand veniclesh: Mapu nee. eee. 6-8 110-1 112-8 90-7 94-9 89-8 81-8 97-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 31-7 33-3 27-9 28-9 28-5 30-4 31-0 
Heating appliances................ 0:5 107-3 105-9 90-4 92-0 87-0 83-2 92-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0:9 137-1 138-0 110-0 98-7 76°5 76-1 101-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUEES Risa Slee Eine eens 0:6 99-8 101-6 76-0 84-4 74:3 67-4 82-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 90-5 90-4 82-2 82-3 73-1 69-1 76:9 
Non-ferrous metal products 1-8 121-1 122-5 107-2 102-6 86:6 77-8 89-7 
Mineral products.74 Ws. otis ecco: 1-3 142-6 142-8 109-7 107-8 109-5 108-1 100-3 
Miscellaneouss 3. fo5)..0.0. U0, 0:4 93 +3 93-3 86:8 89-5 84-3 82-5 82-1 
Legging Oe. Fe 8 2°4 57-9 44-4 53-8 45-9 49-5 53-4 51-7 
Te, eer ete eo ae 5-1 113-5 112-4 106°6 100-4 96-2 99-0 104-9 
Ora Ee ce tee oe Wp RR Ta 8 Re 2k le 2°6 84-4 84-3 86-2 84-8 78 °8 83-8 95-2 
Metalliciores es) scien ir. aeimin aia ys 1-6 206-5 202-5 178-4 156-3 147-1 151-5 138-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COB) APS aoe SUL oe 0-9 147-5 145-3 121-9 111-7 109-9 99-9 111-6 
Communicatiens.................... 2°8 133-4 133-3 124-8 120-3 114-2 111-2 106-6 
OLR TAD RA) fy die ct eee ee 0:6 148-3 147-3 130-1 127-0 115-3 108-4 109-3 
Telephonés?s... 4) 2h bare eee 2-2 129-6 129-7 123 -4 118-6 113-9 112-0 105-9 
Transportation...................... 12-6 121-1 120°9 115-4 116-3 111-3 109-0 116-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 2°3 132-1 131-4 122-4 116-0 119-4 117-2 122-4 
pteannrailwaysree. eee. 8-8 110-7 110-0 103-8 105-9 100-1 98-0 106-9 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1:5 212-9 219-0 227-5 235-3 215°5 211-3 204-5 
Construction and maintenance..... 13-6 252°5 272-6 227°9 206-8 169-7 157-5 171-8 
IBUiGING The cee cee Ete e oT ere tse 5:2 244-7 244-2 213-7 195-6 148-6 135-4 144-5 
Ligh wa yiet.| ti eRe) eee ee Rie 3°3 2,600-3 3,225-7 3,313 °4 2,607-4 2, 204-8 1,828 -4 2,499-5 
Railway vie, aon tes Poa eee 5-1 164-0 182-8 147-0 146-8 128-4 126-0 140-2 
Services: . iiss: ees. Cle see Oe 1-9 147-3 159-5 138-0 126-7 120-5 115-0 113-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-0 148-4 171-4 141-8 132-4 130-4 122-1 123-4 
Professionale.5) tape saa wae 0-2 139-2 140-9 130°9 119-5 113-3 111-5 113-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0:7 148-2 148-7 134-8 121-0 108-5 105-9 101-0 
Trade...... BREESE, ct copper aa 7°8 122-6 119-4 110-3 101-8 96-7 93-1 93 -2 
eta 11a rae Sees oe ea erg haa: eT eae) 54 127-2 123-4 111-5 101-5 95-4 91-1 90-5 
Wikolosala... ft dees hur. canvas wads 2-4 113-1 111-1 108-1 102-4 99-1 97-0 98-2 
ASD UNG URITICS oe asc ce nc ens eck 100-0 118-9 119-5 109-0 105-2 98-3 93-9 99-5 
ee i mate ee oe ee ee ee 


1 The “‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
tota] number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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showed a falling-off; 520 manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 76,795 to 77,258 
workers on the date under review. Ontario 
recorded the bulk of this expansion. Al- 
though more pronounced improvement had 
been noted at the beginning of October last 
year, the situation then was not so favour- 
able. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
There was practically no change in employ- 
ment in these industries on the date under 
review, according to the 133 establishments 
furnishing statistics, which employed 14,882 
workers. Employment continued in larger 
volume than in autumn in other years for 
which data are available. Firms in Ontario 
recorded an increase, while the tendency was 
downward in the Western provinces. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Moderate 
seasonal contractions were indicated in build- 
ing material plants, in which activity was 
greater than on October 1, 1927. The forces 
of the 130 co-operating employers declined 
by 178 persons to 12,326 at the beginning of 
October. The largest reductions took place 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Electric Current—After seven months of 
uninterrupted expansion of employment in 
electric current plants, there was a slight de- 
cline at the beginning of October, when 90 
establishments reported 15,442 workers, com- 
pared with 15,552 on September 1. There 
were general losses in Quebec and Ontario. 
Greater contractions were indicated on the 
corresponding date last year, and the index 
number then was over twenty points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
47 of which had 12,873 employees, or 433 
more than in their last report. This im- 
provement was more pronounced than that 
noted on the same date in 1927, when the in- 
dex number was many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged and sheet metal divisions of the 
iron and steel group registered increases in 
employment, while there were reductions in 
the vehicle and other branches. Statements 
were received from 676 manufacturers, whose 
payrolls aggregated 148,694 persons, as com- 
pared with 150,145 in the preceding month. 
Employment, declined in Ontario and Quebec, 
but elsewhere there were gains. Rather less 
marked curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of October last year, when the index 
number was between 14 and 15 points lower 
than on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The alu- 
minum, lead, tin, zine, and copper division 
of this group reported decreases, while the 
precious metal group was somewhat busier. 
A combined working force of 18,310 persons 
was reported by the 112 co-operating em- 
ployers, who had 18,564 employees at the 
beginning of September. Reductions took 
place in Ontario, Quebee and British Columbia. 
The situation was much more favourable than 
in the autumn of earlier years of the record. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 238 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
5,861 workers to 24,388 on the date under 
review. This advance was on a greater scale 
than in the early autumn of previous years 
of the record, in most of which the index 
was rather lower. Camps in Quebec and 
Ontario absorbed most of the extra men, but 
large gains were also noted in British 
Columbia. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—There was a small increase 
in coal mines, in which employment was in 
Jess volume than on October 1, 1927, when 
the improvement reported was much more 
pronounced. Returns were received from 90 
operators employing 26,279 persons, as com- 
pared with 26,255 in their last report. The 


gains were noted largely in the Eastern coal 
fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
on October 1 showed its ninth consecutive 
increase since the spring; 73 employers re- 
ported 15,436 workers, or 277 more than at 
the beginning of September. The Prairie 
Provinces and Ontario registered the bulk of 
the improvement, while in British Columbia 
the tendency was unfavourable. Similar ad- 
vances had been noted on the corresponding 
date last year, when the index number was 
some 28 points lower. 


Communications 


Practically no change was noted in com- 
munications in which 187 companies furnished 
data showing that they had 27,818 employees. 
The index continued higher than in any other 
month of the record. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—Further advances were indicated in local 
transportation, 101 persons being added to 
the forces of the 120 co-operating firms, who 
reported 22,999 on their payrolls. Conditions 
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in this industry were better than on the 
corresponding date in 1927, or in any other 
year since this series was commenced. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 106 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls rose from 
87,621 on September 1 to 88,174 at the 
beginning of October. This gain was much 
larger than that recorded on the same date 
last year, when the index number was about 
seven points lower. Losses in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario were offset by ex- 
pansion in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Curtailment in 
employment was registered in the water trans- 
portation group, in which 65 companies em- 
ployed 14,888 workers. This was a decline 
of 411, compared with their payrolls in the 
preceding month. Quebec and_ British 
Columbia reported the most pronouced. re- 
ductions; in Ontario there were smaller losses, 
while in the Maritime Provinces the tendency 
was upward. Increases had been noted on 
October 1 last year, when the index number 
was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—For the first time since the 
beginning of March, there was a falling-off 
in employment in building, 74 persons being 
released from the forces of the 575 co-oper- 
ating contractors. They had 51,554 employees, 
a number considerably in excess of that re- 
ported at the beginning of October a year ago, 
when greater seasonal curtailment was indi- 
cated. In the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario there was further improvement, while 
the trend was unfavourable in Quebec and 
British Columbia. 

Highways——Work on highways and streets 
declinéd, as is customary at this time of year, 
but the ecreases, like the increases which pre- 
ceded it, involved a larger number of workers 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle owing to illness, are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from our tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 


than in the early autumn in previous years 
of the record. Statements were tabulated 
from 189 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
32,556, were smaller by 4,770 persons than on 
September 1. There were marked contractions 
in all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Railways——Continued reductions in employ- 
ment were reported on railway construction 
especially in the Prairie Provinces. The forces 
of the 55 companies and divisional superinten- 
dents furnishing returns declined from 57,260 
at the beginning of September to 51,384 on 
the date under review. This shrinkage was more 
extensive than that registered on October 1, 
1927, but the level of employment then was 
much lower. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels largely 
accounted for a decrease of 1,121 persons in 
the staffs of the 189 firms in this group whose 
returns were received, and who employed 
19,092 on October 1. The declines indicated 
on the same date last year involved a smaller 
number of workers, but the index then was 
much lower. 


Trade 


Trade both retail and wholesale, showed a 
pronounced increase; 662 establishments re- 
ported 77,983 employees, compared with 
75,884 in the preceding month. The situ- 
ation was better than in the autumn in any 
other year of the record, which was _ insti- 
tuted in 1920. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in Tables I, II, III and IV, respectively. The 
columns headed “ Relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. . 


at the Close of September, 1928 


that such figures have reference only to the 


organizations reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported — 
by local trade unions at the close of Septem- 
ber was slightly smaller than that of the pre- 
vious month, 2.2 per cent of the membership 
covered by the returns being without work 
in the former month, compared with 2.4 per 
cent at the end of August. The situation was 
also better during September than in the cor- 
responding month last year, when the percent- 
age of iddleness stood at 3.1. Reports for 
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September were tabulated from a total of 
1,626 labour organizations with 181,615 mem- 
bers, 4,068 of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month. Alberta and British 
Columbia unions alone reflected less favour- 
able conditions during September than in the 
previous month, due in Alberta to depression 
in the coal mining industry, while in British 
Columbia the unemployment increase reported 
was quite small and rather generally distri- 
buted throughout the various trades and in- 
dustries. The gains in employment in the 
remaining provinces, none of which were out- 
standing, when combined effected a favour- 
able balance for Canada as a whole. The per- 
centages of unemployment recorded in all 
provinces with the exception of Alberta were 
smaller during September than in the same 


ment than in August. The Halifax situation 
remained unchanged. In comparison with the 
returns for September last year Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
unions all reported a somewhat higher level 
of employment, while from Edmonton and 
Regina the declines registered were nominal. 
St. John unions recorded the same percentage 
of idle members in both months of the com- 
parison. 

The chart which accompanies this article in- 
dicates the unemployment trend by months 
from 1922 to date. The curve during Sep- 
tember projected slightly downward, indicat- 
ing an increase in the volume of employment 
afforded over August, and at the end of the 
month it rested on a level somewhat below 
that of the same month in 1927. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLUYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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month of last year, inactivity in Alberta coal 
fields, as in the previous comparison, being 
mainly responsible for the adverse situation 
in that province. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province except 
Prince Edward Island. The unemployment 
percentage in Vancouver at the end of Sep- 
tember was 4.9, slightly above that recorded 
during August. This percentage was the 
largest to be registered by any of the cities 
during September. Montreal, with 3.4 per 
cent of imactivity, was next in line, though 
indicative of nominal improvement over 
August conditions in that city. From Ed- 
monton a slightly adverse change was re- 
ported. Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina members, on the contrary, were 
afforded a slightly greater volume of employ- 














The manufacturing industries, with 450 
unions reporting 51,918 members at the end 
of September, showed a further though mod- 
erate advance in employment, 2.8 per cent 
of the members being idle, compared with 
3.5 per cent in August. Garment workers re- 
ported the most noticeable increase in work 
available, which was augmented by gains of 
lesser magnitude among papermakers, leather, 
glass and textile workers, and printing trades- 
men, bakers and metal polishers. Cigar- 
makers, on the other hand, were decidedly 
slacker than in August, and employment. for 
iron and steel and wood workers eased off 
shghtly. In making a comparison with the 
returns for September last year when 4.0 per 
cent of unemployment was recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, iron and steel work- 
ers, printing tradesmen, metal polishers, and 
leather hat, cap and garment workers all re- 
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ported a higher level of employment during 
the month under review, while wood workers, 
cigarmakers and bakers showed curtailment of 
activity. 

Coal miners with 41 unions reporting 16,866 
‘members at the end of September, regis- 
tered 3.4 per cent of unemployed members, 
contrasted with 1.8 per cent in August, 
and with .7 per cent in September last year. 
The decline in employment at the end of 
September, both as compared with the pre- 
vious month and September a year ago, was 
caused by a shortage of work in Alberta coal 
mines. The situation for Nova Scotia miners, 
on the other hand, showed improvement in 
both comparisons, while in British Columbia 
nominal percentages of idleness only were 
reported in both August and September, com- 
pared with no inactivity in September of last 
year. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia regis- 
tered the same percentage of idleness at the 
close of September as in August, compared 
with a fully engaged situation at the end of 
September, 192(7. 

The volume of employment reported by the 
building trades, as a whole, during September 
slightly exceeded that of the previous month, 
though fluctuations were apparent in the vari- 
ous trades. At the close of September re- 
ports from 206 unions of building tradesmen 
were tabulated, these including a membership 
of 24,484 persons, 2.9 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month, contrasted with 
3.5 per cent of unemployment in August, and 
with 8.3 per cent in September last year. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, bridge and 
structural iron workers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and hod carriers and building 
labourers all shared in varying measures in 
the group advancement over August. Slight 
declines in employment were reported by 
granite and stonecutters and electrical work- 
ers. Compared with the returns for Septem- 
ber last year, conditions were substantially 
better during the month under review for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, granite and stone- 
cutters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers, while 
gains on a smaller scale were recorded by 
carpenters and joiners, electrical workers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers, however, recorded a 
small unemployment increase over September 
a year ago. 

The transportation industries at the close of 
September showed very slight change from 
that of the preceding month the 676 unions 


from which reports were tabulated, with a 
united membership of 62,566 persons, indicat- 
ing 1.6 per cent of unemployment, compared 
with 1.7 per cent on August 31. The situa- 
tion for steam railway employees whose re- 
turns constitute over 79 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting, remained sta- 
tionary during September, the percentage of 
unemployment in both months of the com- 
parison standing at 1.2. Navigation workers 
registered a moderate advance in employ- 
ment during September, while among team- 
sters and chauffeurs the improvement was 
slight. Nominal declines in work afforded 
were manifest by street and electric railway 
employees. An increase in employment of .9 
per cent only was reported in the transporta- 
tion industries as a whole, compared with 
September of last year, navigation workers 
and steam railway employees contributing to 
this minor gain, and street and electric rail- 
way employees showing nominal reductions 
in activity. Teamsters and chauffeurs, how- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ever, registered practically no change in the 
situation. 

From longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 14 reports 
were received for September, indicating a 
membership of 7,108 persons, 1,105 or a per- 
centage of 15.5 of whom were idle at the 
end of the month, compared with 17.2 per 
cent in August. The situation showed im- 
provement also over September last year when 
18.2 per cent of unemployment was recorded. 

Retail trade reflected little variation in the 
percentages of unemployed members in any 
of the months used here for comparison, the 
¢@ unions from which reports were tabulated 
at the close of September with 988 members, 
indicating .4 per cent of inactivity, compared 
with .8 per cent at the close of August, while 
in September of last year the unemployment 
percentage stood at .2. 

Civic employees were not quite so fully 
engaged during September as in either the 
previous month of September last year, as 
shown by the reports tabulated from 65 unions 
with 6,296 members. The percentages of un- 
employment in all three months, however, 
were quite small. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, 111 reports were tabulated at the end 
of September, showing a membership of 5,491 
persons, 160 of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 2.9 as 
compared with 3.3 per cent of unemploy- 


ment at the end of August, and with 5.2 per 
cent on September 30, 1927. Theatre and 
stage employees registered much improved 
conditions during September when compared 
with the previous month, and among station- 
ary engineers and firemen the increase in ac- 
tivity recorded was nominal. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees and barbers, on the con- 
trary, registered a slight drop in the volume 
of work afforded. All tradesmen in the group 
registered additional employment during Sep- 
tember to that afforded in the same month 
of 1927. 

Fishermen showed practically no change in 
the situation during September from that of 
August, fractional percentages of idleness 
being reported in both these months. The 
level of employment was, however, slightly 
above that recorded in September a year ago. 

From lumber workers and loggers 2 reports 
were tabulated at the close of September, 
showing a membership of 794 persons, 6.3 per 
cent of whom were idle on September 30, 
compared with 12.5 per cent in August, and 
with no unemployment in September of last 
year. 

Table I summarizes the returns by pro- 
vinces for September in each year from 1919 
to 1925 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date, and table IT indicates 
the percentages of unemployment registered 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months. 


Employment Offices Reports for September, 1928 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1928, showed 
gains of 17 per cent and 4 per cent, respect- 
ively, in the average daily placcments effected, 
when comparisons were made with the records 
of the preceding month and also with those 
of September a year ago. The increase over 
August occurred in logging, farming and trade, 
while all groups except logging and farming 
showed gains over September of last year. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions rose to its highest poin: for the year 
during the month, the usual seasonal demand 
for harvesters in the Prairie provinces, being 
mainly responsible for this situation. The 
curve of placements in relation to applica- 


tions declined somewhat during the first half 
of the month, but rose slightly during the 
latter half of the period, and at the close 
of the month was nearly 6 points higher than 
that recorded at the end of September a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to exch 100 ap- 
plications was 101.9 during the first half and 
102-7 during the second half cf September 
1928, in contrast with the ratios of 100-2 and 
104.4 during the corresponding periods of 
1927. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 90-4 and 91.7 as compared with 91-0 and 
86:0 during the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September 
1928 was 3605 as compared with 2,828 during 
the preceding month and with 3,538 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 

The average number of applications fcr em- 
ployment received daily by the o‘hces during 
the month under review was 3,523 in com- 
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parison with 3,011 in August 1928 and with 
3,472 during September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember 1928 was 3,210, of which 2.637 were in 
regular employment and 573 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,750 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in September a year 
ago averaged 3,090 daily, consisting of 2,620 











PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular { Casual Totals 
1919"(10kmonths) sees 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
1920). ih. Oe aaee Gate eerie 366, 547 79,265 445, 812 
5 LV) aE vee Bis le 280, 518 75,238 355, 756 
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19D) He eis Pasa ee eee eae 347, 16 115, 387 462,552 
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placements in regular and 470 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of September, 1928, 
the offices of the Service referred 78,526 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 77,- 
027 placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 63,293, of which 
57,803 were for men and 5,490 for women, 
while placements in casual work totalled 13,- 
734. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 73,368 for men and 13,135 for 
women, a total of 86,503, while applications 
for work numbered 84,545 of which 70,791 
were from men and 13,754 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of tae Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 




















NOVA SCOTIA 

There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia duriug Septem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of nearly 31 per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 4 per cent higher 
than in August and over 31 per cent :n ex- 
cess of September, 1927. The manufacturing 
industries and construction and :uaintenance 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over September last year. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 89; transportation, 38; construction and 
maintenance, 118; trade, 51; and services, 286, 
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of which 226 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 189 men 
and 50 women during the month. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during September was over 8 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, and 
showed an improvement of nearly 20 per cent 
over the corresponding month tast year. There 
was a gain of nearly 4 per cent in placements 
over August, and of nearly 9 per cent when 
compared with September, 1927. Services 
showed the largest gain in placements over 
September of last year. The changes in other 
groups were small. Placements by industries 
included manufacturing, 36; logging, 79; 
transportation, 38; construction and mainten- 
ance, 119; and services, 524, of which 393 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 232 of men and 
86 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During September employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec received orders for 
nearly 12 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 7 per cent less 
than during the corresponding imonth last 
year. There was a decrease also in place- 
ments of nearly 8 per cent from August and 
of nearly 6 per cent from September, 1927. 
Construction and maintenance was the only 
group to show any appreciable gain in place- 
ments over September of last year. The larg- 
est decline was in logging. Placements by in- 
dustries included: manufacturing, 170; logg- 
ing, 991; farming, 62; transportation, 85; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,154; trade, 73; 
and services, 600, of which 412 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 2,593 men 
and 517 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for nearly 
7 per cent less workers than were required 
during the preceding month, but showed an in- 
creased demand of 16 per cent when com- 
pared with the same month last year. There 
was a decline of over 6 per cent in place- 
ments in comparison with August, but a gain 
of nearly 19 per cent over September, 1927. 
Logging was the only group to show any con- 
siderable reduction in placements from last 
year, and although there were over 1,200 
fewer placements in this group, the decline 
was more than offset by substantial gains in 


manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and trade. Industrial divis- 
ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month included: manu- 
facturing, 2,428; logging, 992; farming, 1,363; 
mining, 116; transportation, 1,029; construction 
and maintenance, 4,402; trade, 807; and ser- 
vices, 4,494 of which 2,738 were of household 
workers. There were 8,697 men and 1,637 
women placed in regular employment. during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during September were nearly 4 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but were nearly 6 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 4 per cent in placements 
over August and or nearly 6 per cent when 
compared with September, 1927. All indus- 
trial divisions participated in the gains in 
placements over September last year, although 
manufacturing, logging, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and trade were the 
only groups to show increases of importance. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 305; logging, 271; farming, 
6,974; transportation, 142; construction and 
maintenance, 614; trade, 477; and _ services, 
2,126, of which 1,617 were of household 
workers. There were 7,790 men and 531 
women placed in regular employment during 
ihe month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was an increase of 85 per cent in the 
number of requests for workers registered at 
offices in Saskatchewan during September 
when compared with the preceding month but 
a decline of 2 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments showed a gain of 123 per cent over 
August and were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than in September, 1927. All industrial 
groups participated in the gains over last 
year, farm placements showing the largest 
increase. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 199; farming, 
23,590; construction and maintenance, 495; 
trade, 415; and services, 1,486; of which 906 
were of household workers. Positions in 
regular employment were secured for 24,043 
men and 809 women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportuuities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September decreased nearly 
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18 per cent when compared with the preceding 
month and over 32 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also declined under both com- 
parisons, over 21 per cent from August and 
over 24 per cent from September, 1927. The 
latter reduction was attributable to fewer 
farm placements and, although all other groups 
showed gains over last September, they were 
not sufficient to offset the reduction in farm 
placements. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 447; logging, 73; 
farming, 9,335; mining, 118; transportation, 
99: construction and maintenance, 1,111; 
trade, 431; and services, 1,028, of which 757 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 10,922 of men 
and 459 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMRIA 


During the month of September positions 
offered through British Columbia offices in- 
creased over 17 per cent when compared with 
the preceding month and over 57 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements however, were over 
52 per cent fewer than in August and 19 per 
cent less than in September, 1927. The de- 
cline in placements from last was nearly all 
attributable to fewer transfers of harvesters 
and farm domestics to Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, which movement was somewhat earlier 
this year than last. All industrial groups ex- 
cept farming and services showed increased 
placements over September, 1927. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ie foos. Jogging, .. Woden, daring... i2,381 ; 
mining, 130; transportation, 275; construction 
and maintenance, 1,177; trade 2938; and ser- 
vices, 1,181, of which 710 were of household 
workers. There were 3.837 men and 1,401 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 63,293 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 51,867 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 4,478 were 
allowed the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 3,240 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1,238 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2°7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 


cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Certificates for reduced transportation were 
granted by Quebec offices during September 
to 587 persons, 345 of whom went to provin- 
cial employment and 242 to situations in 
other provinces. From Montreal the provin- 
cial movement included 11 bushmen going to 
Three Rivers, and 100 bushmen and 11 saw- 
mill labourers to points within the Montreal 
zone, while from Quebec 220 bushmen and 
3 camp cooks travelled to employment within 
its own zone. With the exception of one 
domestic despatched from Hull to Toronto, 
all the transfers outside the provinces were of 
bushmen, 190 of whom went from Hull to 
employment in the vicinity of Sudbury, Co- 
balt and North Bay and 51 from Montreal to 
the Sault Ste. Marie zone. 


The number of workers travelling from 
Ontario centres at the special transportation 
rate during September was 613, of whom 594 
were bound for points within the province 
and 19 for stations outside the province. Pro- 
vincially the Windsor office despatched 2 car- 
penters to Pembroke and one cook and one 
pipe-fitter to Sudbury. From Port Arthur 22 
carpenters, 68 construction labourers, 3 drill- 
ers, 6 cooks, 5 crib men, 7 harvesters, 22 wood 
cutters, 6 teamsters and 2 derrick runners 
travelled within the same zone and from Sud- 
bury 5 rock men were conveyed at the reduced 
rate to Sault Ste. Marie, 4 crapenters to Tim- 
mins and 4 rock men, 20 labourers and one 
carpenter within the Sudbury zone. Included 
in the transfers from North Bay were 7 car- 
penters and one cook going to Cobalt and 2 
carpenters, one construction foreman, 41 la- 
bourers, one painter and one plasterer to 
Timmins. The Cobalt office despatched 2 
carpenters to Timmins and one millwright. 
and 3 carpenters to points within the Cobalt 
zone. The Timmins zone also received one 
tinsmith from Hamilton, and Cobalt one 
miner from Ottawa. The greater part of the 
provincial movement was, however, due to 
the transfer of 353 bushmen for logging activi- 
ties principally in the northern part of the 
province. Of those going to other provinces 
the Winnipeg zone received 4 harvesters, 2 
from Port Arthur and 2 from Fort William, 
and 3 miners from Sudbury, and the Hull 
zone received one cook from North Bay and 
one electrician from Sudbury. Fort William, 
in addition, transferred ome separator en- 
gineer to Saskatoon and one farm hand to 
Edmonton. The remaining transfers outside 
the province were from Toronto, from which 
centre 5 rubber workers and one millwright 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1928. 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
TO OO  iPlacer- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | tered Referred |---| placed same 
durin: atend of} during to atend of| period 

perio period period ||vacancies |} Regular | Casual period 1927 

Nova Scotia. 2. ca a 704 111 701 665 239 389 540 135 
ELON Re centre Mem hyde wd tE me Ts 344 55 343 288 20 261 316 3%: 
ING CROW a eh cits eee ess 115 34 117 135 64 34 146 61 
RORIA OHH ey amt 15s BME 4 Ci Rk ec Om 245 22 241 242 148 94 78 on 
New Brunswick..................... 911 94 846 846 318 528 471 301 
CHAU ee. meee ety Sur ites 151 75 79 82 27 55 88 21 
INTONC CONN (Alpe Cote ene diane tsa os 321 8 338 332 130 202 55 84 
RAS EMSRS AG UN Gl) Ge ener ate ays 2 eet 439 11 429 432 161 Zi 828 196 
Qirewee Las Bee He, Lays 3, 283 505 4,607 3,549 3,110 34 821 3,308 
oS SEA A ME ai SEND ACD ee A 289 87 638 546 546 0 58 738 
BEORELEAL. Cs Maanuey mle seks, Wesus cele 1,847 203 | 2,384 1,794 1,656 22 411 1,656 
Que Dee yeti) MUNI RUT eC iR AaNe: 683 132 797 638 540 12 148 543 
Sherbrooke Wao me ec wen ls 245 51 450 245 188 0 126 167 
UEMYEENRAVeTs weeee a. eae wad 219 32 338 326 180 0 83 204 
Ontarians wi. Pe cae le hes et 18,114 3,813 19, 753 16,392 10,334 5,37¢3 4,512 8, 714 
Bellevitlert astro ae te seen. 20 0 217 204 159 6 134 
PBPANCLOrGs » snaps welt ane re tee 463 61 547 437 196 241 192 119 
Chatinarn bia) | eyS. me. ain oh She 554 34 539 518 452 66 34 260 
CObaIE sees eee ee ieee ts 302 102 212 187 180 4 50 210 
ORG William ery ANE EMER. 8) 495 17 569 555 473 82 41 640 
Guelph toe Mahe TM eh Tl cada 233 70 274 248 115 110 84 87 
ML ama GON urine Ux ee oe te tee ee stare 1,094 12 1,566 1,098 437 661 777 379 
FRIMe STOR ne aterm we, Eee kG 259 29 275 258 91 167 74 135 
ESSECIENET eu hinete tau eubien. tis em <n hehe 272 27 366 i 367 213 83 97 97 
AOU GON oe eteael ses ieee es 523 124 475 495 SBI 125 94 216 
Navara} seep ea ns Meee kts) fas tak 418 36 312 258 166 81 113 120 
INGEUUPS AY Ueda, Say ii sats shel 324 100 413 412 373 39 565 
COSISEER EE MA call ote oe palit A oh ites at ee 867 16 838 806 482 324 15 303 
(CH R2h i aN 9 MWA ter es Be ee CC ace 881 240 858 815 458 209 381 718 
PEMA rOWORM Clackaie cc: Wait a te 247 99 248 224 192 32 12 233 
PEteroOrougi, (eee ener et Goose eee 214 41 209 202 138 38 62 103 
ontyARE OUT. Bc aer eR MeN Melee ihe Se 1,283 ae) 14221 1, 221 978 243 0 920 
484 21 615 462 257 205 208 223 
217 35 255 256 170 86 18 121 
239 2 256 | Ie 238 72 166 50 104 
722 596 420 283 179 70 97 253 
778 15125 531 520 501 19 7 417 
327 53 323 279 261 18 4 291 
5, 604 931 7, 125 5,077 2,825 1,914 1,897 1,572 
1,048 37 1,089 977 629 345 5 494 
11,141 206 11,440 11,0649 8,321 2,619 493 457027 
1,133 28 1,041 1,025 962 8 1,236 
2 Na RO Bs A SO Se IL pt Be 287 62 220 220 189 31 0 280 
RR Roe is AONE es ae 290 28 259 259 259 0 0 556 
A akytdntons S SAAnN heey eRe ten ad Tee 9,431 88 9,920 9,545 6,911 2,525 485 5, 655 
SPE. Peay. LIS Re Seay, 31,333 2,840 26,425 26,334 24, 852 1,473 399 22,982 
Meets ate SLeiere dhe ws tee outs shale 1,128 98 25 825 820 5 19 887 
41 SRG R SAT CN MO OI irs eRe 473 0 473 473 473 0 0 291 
DRO A ORGS Uno 5 Gd SD era 9, 628 409 8,419 8,406 8, 229 168 144 5,909 
FES AS Ct Sa ed 896 197 As 715 698 17 448 
Sea Oe ee, SRE EY « 724 149 601 591 553 38 6 536 
ae ae. Secs As 5 Meare a wie ote 6, 765 1,029 5,158 ania! 4,466 648 151 5,396 
4,868 566 3,972 3,972 3,669 303 46 5,050 
4,083 349 3,628 3, 628 3,610 18 10 2,168 
1,828 23 1,760 od 1,563 188 9 1,456 
940 20 874 859 771 88 14 841 
14,535 505 12,932 12,724 11,381 1,317 379 15,783 
SISNeT PRIA Jo Nites tosck oct koje" toieie ida 5,013 9 4,866 4,636 4,141 495 141 7,129 
Deane SER EM Bean la A ponte ath 1, 234 93 1,061 1,058 1,010 48 42 1,120 





LEP af eos takes oletiee See 5, 236 264 4,618 4,612 4,058 528 147 4,809 
Betnisridcve tue. asim ere ae ea 2,014 44 1,485 1,466 1,281 185 49 1,949 
Medicine (Eateens soe at aye Oe 1,038 10 952 952 891 6 776 
British Columbia.................... 6, 482 518 7,841 6,967 4,738 2,001 1,168 6,553 
@ranbrookyeron Teens cule Laban eo’ ohm 220 20 218 220 2 
ESA MIOOP See Tee eyes hte ete le 182 ONE 215 131 90 3 65 118 
FeelG wna. eee ere eet a eg 340 26 171 171 157 6 10 163 
INaNaTIB ONE e eet ha Lah oe 120 0 50 71 43 28 13 22 
INGISOn dpe eye ites Ac hehe crs Uk 96 70 80 93 93 0 0 137 
New Westminster. .....5 55605 escces 198 255 185 Hs 72 Do 184 
Penticbomes vere secs eee eke nein 228 ou 177 177 125 45 8 113 
Prince GeOLee.. tas Sele. eee ee 200 128 75 75 75 0 158 
IPriInCemhuUuperticn. cages ee as al eee 84 125 97 74 23 27 84 
Revelstoke A Gases Th ee 80 48 61 40 40 20 13 
Waneouer.d .. wes eaiearet oaks «tee 3,770 136 5,438 4,802 3,349 1,298 744 5,094 
WETUON: t25.. eens ete te oak 166 5 137 148 133 il 6 
WiCtOriantee ce certen fee oat wee aa 798 11 839 757 231 506 215 250 
ALO cesses ab fer, ao Set ec ee 86,503 (8,592 84,545 78,526 63,293 13,734 8,783 65,503 
AS Bais eae as CURING Sait al Pu Se halal 73,368 5, 801 70,791 66,744 57,803 8,511 5,724 60,579 
Wonten sey 2010. 20K, SRC. : 13,135 2,791 13,754 11,782 5,490 5, 223 3,059 4,924 
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went to Montreal and one housekeeper and 
one painter to Regina. 

From the offices in Manitoba 1,635 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation were secured 
by workers during September, 993 of whom 
travelled to employment within the province 
and 642 to points in other provinces. The 
Winnipeg office was responsible for the en- 
tire movement provincially, which was for the 
most part of harvest hands and harvest do- 
mestics, 904 of the former and 17 of the latter 
receiving certificates for various points within 
the province. To stations within the Winni- 
peg zone 83 construction labourers, 15 teams- 
ters, 5 saw-mill labourers, 3 cooks, 2 bushmen, 
2 blacksmiths, one fireman, one oiler, one 
stable man, one gas engineer and one hotel 
porter were despatched at the reduced rate 
from Winnipeg. In addition 3 waitresses and 
one laundress were conveyed to Dauphin at 
the special rate and 2 hotel waitresses and one 
hotel cook to Brandon. The transfers outside 
the province from Winnipeg included 301 
harvesters and 4 farm domestics for the Saskat- 
chewan rural districts and 22 harvest thands 
and one farm domestic for Alberta points. 
Port Arthur and surrounding district was the 
destination of 273 bushmen, 20 saw-mill la- 
bourers, 4 farm ‘hands, 2 farm domestics, one 
fisherman, one gas motor engineer, one camp 
cook, one freighter, one engineer and one 
cook. All of these travelled on certificates 
issued at Winnipeg. From Winnipeg also one 
cook was carried at the reduced rate to Sas- 
katoon, 3 oilers to Prince Albert and 2 cooks 
to Yorkton. The remaining interprovincial 
transfers included 2 coal miners going from 
Brandon to Estevan and one steam engineer 
from Dauphin to Saskatoon. 


Persons taking advantage of the reduced 
transportation rate from points in Saskatche- 
wan during September were 379 in number, 
371 of whom were for provincial centres and 
the balance for outside points. To employ- 
ment in the agricultural regions of the prov- 
ince Moose Jaw transferred 89 harvesters, 
Regina 119, Saskatoon 65 and Weyburn 8. 
From Moose Jaw also 2 miners proceeded to 
Estevan, one steam engineer to Swift Cur- 
rent and 3 rough carpenters, one cook, one 
housekeeper and one hotel porter to points 
within the Moose Jaw zone. The Regina 
office in addition transferred one blacksmith 
to North Battleford, 2 coal miners to Este- 
van, one fireman, one domestic, 2 gas engi- 
neers and one camp cook to Moose Jaw, one 
teamster, one separator man and one cook to 
Saskatoon, 2 cooks, one engineer and one 
stenographer to Swift Current, and one cook 
within its own zone. From Saskatoon 27 


bushmen went to Prince Albert, 26 railroad 
construction teamsters to North Battleford, 
and 2 cooks, one cookee, one housekeeper and 
4 labourers to employment within the Saska- 
toon zone, while from Prince Albert 2 bush- 
men and 2 cooks travelled to points within 
its own zone. The movement to other prov- 
inces comprised the transfer of 4 farm hands 
and one cook to Calgary, one farm hand and 
one cook to Brandon, and one farm hand to 
Winnipeg from Moose Jaw, Regina and Wey- 
burn. 

Of the 1,011 special transportation vouchers 
granted by offices in Alberta during September 
753 were issued to persons going to employ- 
ment within the province and 258 to workers 
travelling to other provinces. A large per- 
centage of the provincial certificates were 
granted to harvest hands, 537 of whom were 
transferred from Edmonton and 50 from 
Calgary to the agricultural districts. From 
Edmonton also 2 miners were transported to 
Calgary, one cook and one miner to Drum- 
heller, 9 log cutters to Lethbridge and 18 mill 
hands, 16 carpenters, 3 rod men, 3 log cutters, 
6 teamsters, 8 elevator cribbers, 5 miners, 4 
stationary engineers, 4 cookees, one painter, 
38 labourers, one mining engineer, one black- 
smith, 2 separator men, one porter, and 2 
fresno teamsters and 11 hotel and domestic 
workers to employment within the Edmonton 
zone. The Calgary office despatched 2 
flunkies to Lethbridge, 2 stationary engineers 
to Medicine Hat, 4 railroad construction 
workers, 3 teamsters and 5 hotel and house- 
hold workers to Drumheller and 2 teamsters, 
2 labourers, one cookee, one truck driver and 
7 hotel and household workers within the 
Calgary zone. Two hundred and _ fifty-two 
of the transfers outside the province were of 
farm hands, all of whom went to employment 
in Saskatchewan. Practically all of these 
secured their reduced rate certificates at Ed- 
monton. Included in this  interprovincial 
movement also were one cook and one maid 
going from Edmonton to Saskatoon and one 
cook from Calgary to Swift Current, while 
from Lethbridge one sign writer travelled to 
Winnipeg and 2 cooks to Saskatoon. 


Offices in British Columbia effected trans- 
fers during September of 253 persons 184 of 
whom went to centres within the province and 
69 to points in other provinces. Provincially 
the Vancouver office transferred 19 labourers 
12 tomato peelers, 5 harvesters, 4 swampers, 
2 flunkies, 2 engineers, 2 carpenters, 2 team- 
sters, one dishwasher, one hook tender, one 
road maker, one waitress and one painter to 
Kamloops, 46 apple pickers, and packers, 5 
tomato peelers and 2 teamsters to Kelowna, 
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3 carpenters, 3 bricklayers, 2 labourers, one 
rock man, one clerk and one cook to Nelson, 
5 fruit peelers, one sawyer, one teamster, one 
loader and one labourer to Penticton, 3 miners 
and one cook to Revelstoke, one blacksmith 
to Prince George, 3 apple pickers to Vernon 
and 3 harvesters, 3 cooks, 2 steel sharpeners, 
one dishwasher, 3 engineers, 4 flunkies and 2 
waitresses within the Vancouver zone. Nel- 
son despatched 6 sawyers, 5 swampers, one 
logger, one cook and one labourer, Prince 
George 4 ice makers and Prince Rupert 6 
labourers, 3 teamsters, one blacksmith, one 
bricklayer, one cook and one axeman to 
centres within their respective zones. From 
New Westminster one farm hand was sent to 
Penticton. Among the transfers to other 
Provinces from Vancouver were 4 harvesters, 
one cook, one cooks’ helper, 3 lathers, 2 brick- 
layers and 4 plasterers going to Calgary, one 
harvest hand to Edmonton, 2 harvesters to 
Lethbridge, one housekeeper and 5 tomato 
peelers to Regina and one harvester to em- 
ployment in the Swift Current zone. The Nel- 
son office transferred one cook and one 


rancher to Calgary, one rancher and one 
swamper to Lethbridge, one labourer and one 
cook to Regina and 14 harvesters to Yorkton, 
while from Victoria one farm ‘hand pro- 
ceeded to Regina. Prince Rupert issued 
certificates to 5 harvesters, 3 of whom were 
conveyed to Calgary at the reduced rate, 
one to Edmonton and one to Regina and 
from Kingsgate 10 harvesters travelled to 
points in the Medicine ‘Hat zone. The balance 
of movement was from New Westminster, 
from which centre 2 labourers, one carpenter 
and one domestic were transferred to Calgary, 
one farm hand and one labourer to Edmon- 
ton, one assistant superintendent to Winnipeg 
and one farm cook to Saskatoon. 


Of the 4,478 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during September 1,898 were trans- 
ported by the Canadian National Railways, 
2,555 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 18 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway and 12 by the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1928 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during September stood at $21,- 
302,746; this was an increase of $3,917,872 
or 22.5 per cent as compared with the total 
of $17,384,874 reported in August, and of 
$6,840,503 or 47.3 per cent, in comparison 
with the September, 1927, aggregate of $14,- 
462,243. The September, 1928, total was 
higher than in the same month of any other 
year of the record, while the cumulative total 
for the first nine months of this year exceeds 
by over $25,000,000 that for the same months 
in 1927, the previous high level since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $6,700,000 and nearly 3,000 permits for 
other buildings valued at almost $13,500,000. 
During August, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,600 dwellings and 2,800 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$8,000,000 and $7,600,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported increases in the 
estimated value of building as compared with 
August, 1928, British Columbia showing the 
greatest advance of $2,913,913, or 217.6 per 
cent. Of the declines in the remaining prov- 
inces, that in Nova Sctoia of $359,725, or 
83.2 per cent was most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1927, there 
were gains in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
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of which that of $2,648,147 or 165.0 per cent 
in British Columbia was greatest. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick reductions were 
indicated. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered higher totals of ‘permits issued 
than in either the preceding month or the 
same month of last year; in Winnipeg, there 
was a decrease in the former comparison, but 
an increase in the latter, while in Vancouver, 
on the other hand, the permits had a higher 
valuation than in August, but were lower 
than in September, 1927. Of the other 
centres, New Glasgow, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Brantford, Fort 
William, Hamilton, Kingston, Niagara Falls, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, Stratford, York 
Townships, Windsor, Woodstock, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
New Westminster, Point Grey, South Van- 
couver and Victoria showed advances in both 
comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1928—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
September and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
nine months of the years since 1920 are alsc 
given (1913=100). 
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Indexes Average 
Ne of indexes of 
Value of permits issued valus'ot wholesale 
permits prices of 
Year issued, building 
first materials 
In In first nine in first nine 
September nine months months 
months (1920=100) | (1913=100) 
$ $ 
1928 We es, 21,302,746 |166, 290, 804 173-0 149-2 
1927 vy 14,462, 243 |141,152,535 146-8 147-5 
1926) 288 11, 047,503 120, 163,936 125-0 149-7 
O25 RIG) 10, 140, 853 | 98,364,181 102-3 154-0 
1924...... 15,055,250 | 96,817,333 100-7 161-5 
1923. ..... 10, 768, 898 |108, 319,972 112-7 166-8 
A PAR ae 11,597,034 |116,778, 450 121-5 161-9 
1921 29)5 8 10, 907,828 | 88,573,442 92-1 189-3 
BAYAN ines ts ate 9,842,677 | 96,146,278 100-0 215-1 
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The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was 17.8 per cent greater than in 
1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued 
lower than in any other year since 1920, ex- 


cept 1927. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 








nf E —SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs CF nS | re | ee | ee 


Cities Sept., 1928 | Aug., 1928 | Sept., 1927 
$ $ $ 

P.E.1.-Charlottetown. 
Nova Scotia.......... 72,545 432,270 110,957 
ma lifaxws.:, (Mee ae 43, 845 407,045 101,172 
New Glasgow....... 20,150 5,275 2,485 
MO V.Gne your ici panne ae 8,550 19,950 7,300 
New Brunswick..... 80, 684 66, 600 112,065 
Fredericton......... il Nil 636 
SMonctons.eec oeuine 11,493 43,045 12,960 
*Saint Jolin: seem ae 69,191 23 , 555 98,469 
Quebec.............. 5,225,772 | 4,627,719 | 3,900,960 

*Montreal—* Maison- 
MIGUVO. 2 os. se cae 4,056,788 | 3,634,211 | .2,635,295 
SOuebec ssc aL eae 543, 134 607,408 508, 420 
Shawinigan Falls.... 60, 000 12,400 29,125 
*Sherbrooke......... 229,900 17, 200 35, 100 
*Three Rivers....... 120, 800 63,150 87,650 
*Westmount......... 215,150 293, 350 605,370 
Ontario...) os50c.035. 8,440,930 | 6,884,665 | 7,082,059 
Belleville........... 4,450 19,000 14,725 
“Brantfordis acc. cy ue 175, 548 82,022 43,265 
@hatharnig, usta. 73, 550 78,875 15, 250 
*Fort William........ 156,140 44,700 56, 150 
CY i Suey eae 48, 962 50, 052 14,500 
RGuelpneie etek ce 29,095 39,105 65,388 
Hamilton oe ss 708, 350 443,400 244, 250 
wingstonivs. cae ca ae 67, 680 26,372 10,870 
*Kitchener........... 106,105 52,682 181,875 
wbondonien tu mae 214,065 155,670 408, 825 
Niagara Falls....... 142,725 58, 680 38, 627 
Ostiawa sit. cae oe. 168,130 205,445 775,490 
SOttaweaxnnta Sa eey, 284, 210 400, 220 609,465 
Owen Sound........ 8,500 3,200 2,525 
*Peterborough....... 256, 105 14,095 16,630 
ebort Arthurs: J.ceu: 90, 641 35,810 126,300 
mmtTAtlord enaee sec: 20,651 17, 209 17,495 
*St. Catharines...... 64,215 40,119 130,390 
“S69 DhOMAS 45...30 es 3, 269 11,980 12,215 
Sarnia eee on 14,354 48, 269 130, 983 
Sault Ste Marie 31,163 63, 106 24,640 





Cities Sept., 1928} Aug., 1928 | Sept., 1927 
$ $ $ 
¥ Lorontouss ahi 4,085,590 | 3,719,454 | 2,761,272 
York and East 
York Townships.. 854, 608 628, 005 546,925 
Welland scien a ae 12,435 19,345 83,455 
*Windsor?). eee. 566, 660 276,905 464,170 
Hord:, queers 53,300 112,300 114,700 
Riverside.......... 35, 700 28,300 63,525 
Sandwich? cae. 13,100 21,300 22,695 
Walkerville......... 124,000 173,000 78,000 
Woodstock.......... 27,629 16,045 7,459 
Manitoba............. 1,051,260 | 1,270,115 854,404 
* Brandon’. pari ae 11,530 137,330 6,394 
St. Boniface......... 51, 880 85, 735 87,960 
MWinitipegy sk... eet 987,850 | 1,047,050 760,050 
Saskatchewan....... 1,431, 788 1, 864, 897 447,157 
*Moose Jaw...... ‘ 172,213 21,650 86,617 
ELEC e Ne 6M MRL Oe: 524,720 | 1,338,620 176,925 
*Saskatoon......... 734, 855 504, 627 183,615 
AIDEPTA Fe. Gc. eae. 746, 560 899,775 350, 042 
*CRICATY Rajan. ou 557,025 692, 880 168, 627 
*Hdmontonis.5.. 0a 133,940 171, 155 167,180 
Lethbridge......... 43, 220 24,520 12,380 
Medicine Hat....... 12,375 11,220 1, 855 
British Columbia....| 4,252,746 | 1,338,833 | 1,604,599 
Kamloops..... .. 13,935 4,100 95, 899 
INSNAIMNO. see. ee 3,3 750 4,597 
*New Westminster...| 1,036,225 63,175 65, 060 
Prince Rupert........ 2,089 1,595 37,350 
“Vancouver eee 760,406 588, 735 850, 480 
Point Grey....... 766, 850 423,490 332, 150 
North Vancouver. 8,305 38, 590 18, 700 
South Vancouver, . 156, 350 90, 600 120, 740 
*Vactoria. f) Wiss. ob 1, 505, 286. 127,798 79, 623 
Total—63 Cities...... 21,302,746 | 17,384,874 | 14,462,243 
*Total—35 Cities..... 18,551,225 | 14,572,942 | 11,784, 867 





The month of October established a new 
record in the total number of accidents re- 
ported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario in any one month. Last month 
there were 8,278 accidents reported to the 
Board, 51 of which were fatal. This figure 
exceeds the total for October, 1927 by more 
than 1,600 reports. Benefits awarded by the 
Board iin October, including a number of 
heavy cost cases, totalled $707,471.31, of which 
$114,654.47 was for medical aid. Death cases 
have reached 466 in ten months of 1928 against 


429 in the whole of 1927. This year’s figures 
are, of course, swollen by the Hollinger fire in 
the spring, and the recent Manasoo disaster. 
On the other hand, Mr. Morley, general man- 
ager, Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion of Ontario, points out that there is every 
indication that the fatality experience of the 
classes of industry in the Associations will 
show little if any change in 1928. Up to date 
record of deaths in those classes, which repre- 
sent about two-thirds of the payroll in 
Schedule 1, is 42 cases in 1928 against 38 in 
1927. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY to SEPTEMBER, 19238 


HE business of the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada during the 
third quarter of 1928 ‘exceeded in volume 
that transacted during the corresponding 
quarter of last year, as there was an increase 
of over 13 per cent in opportunities fer em- 
ployment and over 16 per cent in placements 
All in- 
im- 


in regular and casual employment. 
dustrial groups except logging, showed 
provement, the most noteworfhy gains in 
placements being in construction and main- 
tenance, farming, services and manufacturing. 
Provincially, Saskatchewan was the only pro- 
vince to show a decline and that in vacancies, 
only, due to a reduction in orders for farming. 
The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces July to September, 1928. 

From the chart on page 1250 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September 
it will be noted that the 
representing the ratio of _vacan- 


curve of 
vacancies 
cies to applications showed a continuous up- 
ward trend throughout the perioa. During 
the last month of the quarter, the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply of workers available, due 
to the many calls for harvesters in the Prairie 
provinces. The curve of placements in rela- 
tion to applications rose during July and 
August, declining somewhat during the first 
half of September, but again showed an up- 
ward tendency during the latter half of the 
month. The level then reached was over 5 
points higher than that shown at the close 
of September a year ago. During the period 
July to September 1927 there was an average 
of 94.3 vacancies and 85.0 placements for 
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each 100 applications for empioyment as com- 
pared with 96.1 vacancies and 89.2 placements 
for each 100 applications during the period 
under review. 

The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the present quarter was 
2,771, of positions offered 2,665 and of place- 
ments effected 2,472, in contrass with a daily 
average of 2,466 applications, 2,82S vavancies 
and 2,098 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the corresponding quarter 
of 1927. 

During the three months July to Septem- 
ber 1928, the offices reported that they had 
made 192,245 references to positions and 
effected a total of 187812 placements, of 
which 149,420 were in regular employment 
and 38,392 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 133,507 were of men 
and 15,913 of women, while casual work was 
found for 23,276 men and 15,116 women. Com- 
parison with the corresponding period of 1927 
shows that 161,506 placements were then made. 
of which 131,801 were in regular employment 
and 29,705 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 171,339 men and 39,197 
women, a total of 210,536 in contrast with 
a registration of 189,882 persons during the 
same period in 1927. Employers notified the 
Service during the quarter July to September, 
1928, of 202,529 vacancies, of which 165 440 
were for men and 37,089 for women as com- 
pared with 179,239 opportunities for work 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1928. 
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Industry 





Leather and its products.................. 
Lumber and its products.................. 
Musical instruments...................6-- 
Pulp and paper products.................. 
Rubber products.) fee ace ose eeeee eee: 
‘Loxtile productsiactceaee cee arene 
Plant products edible............ 
Wood distillates, etc........... 
Chemical and allied products... 
Clay, glass and stone.......... 
Electric current........ 
Electrical apparatus......... 
Iron and steel products..............e00e- 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 
Mineraliproducts. ccin.cceutaneck oe ce seen 
Miscellaneous tjscti o.u. gee Good os tddcc hoes 


Logging 230s tos RU ee 
Fishing and Hunting..................... 







coors 
eoeee 
eevee 
eeecese 


Cosh... soe ee MES Le et Eee 


Transportation ..........2..20..s0scenecedece 


Forwarding and storage...........sseceeee 
Rahway Se, Vies . Sac tgs sas. eee eae 
Shipping and stevedoring................. 


Construction and Maintenance.......... 
JC CM ARSE er CABARET OMS Ae en Arciosie 
PRIM WAM. 50s Ck Sk coe eee tg eho se 
Building and others: «oy nae eeecteres 

BOTVICOS 25. cRh's o:c.c cad oGh sane hines eee Caen 
Governmental)... 32: «some ne etivceene sree 
Hotel and restaurant........... a ale gaiseionts 
Protessionals. fikicsts« occolhe kee es daasie 
Recreational............. iaweeat cee anes 


Personal’ oot scslces ctclenraaweee aes Eieta tet gate 
Household eit oy ovsccicctee eter aoa eee 


"DPAGO i. Sie. eds Slav Bele ws blele ca leloeatrate 


etait!) Ptr eeynd, ees. cs ds-ohisteeine 
WW nolesaley aie seas sais eiskaaee ont eerie. 


MIMAM CO cilohec ack cc ee cerns s dalate cess 
All Industries............. Rete tiaccelceeeesieere 


Meni ests eee eee eo secuiociee aero etarererarers 
Women: S25 scacaent «bosses ea eee 





VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE. EMPLOYMENT 








Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 

n mM ier) Rn 

(>) oO r-?) [> 

'S | — °S Ba eel ‘S a os a) 3 — 
A ie VO ae i a Be i 
Ps iid | oeokawekye as q|8|8] & 
3 foc] (a) > G (S > (on oO > fon @) 
—$—|__—_—]_____ |__| | 

215 129 80} 139 57 76 769 651 15) 8,434) 5,819) 2,095 

D2 4 28 WiCAreys a 16 14k, a8 si 83 

jy Bh aie aE CIM aga alice, | pee) aaa coe 

42 27 14 28 18 9 170 LOZ ccs 1,185 842 273 

Osetra: By alt. | GS SEAT ess ak neta: 20 9 9 

Bile separ 2 1 PN Oe (et - 161 124 11 704 477 198 

loro IO SEtG Beene 7 1 6 TAR ache Pah eee 277 213 58 

Joa hot SST ce eee 3 1 2 72 140) Lea tetera 588} 318 112 

13 3 5 32 24 8 36 29 Nga ba et mk 240 

aa oa SPP PL gig ORES oat grin oay aeene 

ice gts Bene a eee i Ie ae 1 14 ADs dexsidie 258 212 47 

2 Fe) War ie aie) Gent i oats ste tv ae age ac 25 Vt hssteecteie 475 388 19 

de Bae hho ey Ge Silica 2 5 3 1 829 234 85 

114 93 22 34 4 29 156 119 1) 1,747) 1,172 497 

+ 06D] [RO EN Roe oe 4 Leste 2 Dlisteereer 146 118 27 

| errs 1 LO eee 10 44 BAN... aire 442 241 202 

JOE S8 acon St ee 8 6 2 39 36 1 398 223 163 

118 95 13 150 149 6) 1,676) 2,249)...... 5,574] 2,911 47 
eae, SAMMI Shes AD aie lous o «| Seer elke Pbale's UDP crave SEAL acetal, Soe Renn ae ane a rates 13 12 

123 91 14 100 83 14 486, 472)...... 5,300) 4,686] 1,019 

20 1 eae 20 ch) ieee 68 Sole wt ans 378 373 8 

20 i aye lara 13 IS} eee Se | ane eee 

Peres bieiaias, ove 0 eect eo] eae, een Lie cee Sire eal 256 PAO aces He 
Lo tool ete ee 6 G) ee 51 Solo cae ee 122 106 8 

11 5 5 Aaa A .5 .oce er eels sich 159 137 24 

104 17 85 113 68 45} 244) 198 16) 2,493 881} 1,581 

745) Bearer 74 5 1 4 77 MAY: See 1,209 414 796 

7) AA oe ye 1 1p .fe TORS. : ATT ae eee 182 68 107 

27 17 9 107 66 41 167 126 16} 1,102 899 678 

285 182 72 466) 309 77| 3,561) 3,087 $2/13,308)11, 538} 1,141 

7 ee 2 172 108 1 454 31°74 A ee 5,120] 4,588 66 
102 101 1 16 TOP Sere 147 OOh MA ee 1,026 971 53 
181 81 69 278 185 76] 2,960] 2,639 32] 7,162] 5,979} 1,022 
1,068) 189 707| 1,404 307) 1,100} 2,463) 1,899 40|16,847| 5,343) 8,029 

21 1 19}* 10 3 7 1 1 NR 458 277 152 

62 31 25 53 45 S| 6513 428 3} 1,886] 1,256 202 

69 15 39 37 25 8 176 120%. sea: 1,063 546 272 

18 2 15 17 1 16 32 23 4) 1,127 350 614 

84 5 77|. 256 7| 244 189 157 17| 2,044 442) 1,648 

814 135 532) 1,029} 225 817) 1,544] 1,154 16}10, 193] 2,433} 5,138 

GBS a DA ae eee 2 Die ee 8 (4 Bac 76 39 3 

189 18 169 80 25 55| =. 262 179 7| 2,100 790) 1,228 

161 15 144 78 25 53 178 134 1] 1,919 711] 1,134 

28 3 25 | aoe 2 84 45 6 181 79 94 

24 1 22 ih | cree 1 5 eect. 125 66 50 

2,157 728) 1,167] 2,474) 1,017] 1,375) 9,534] 8,765 110)54, 731/32, 556)15, 222 
1,169 543 543] 1,344 721 538] 7,415] 7,137 94/40,373]27, 643) 9,471 
988 185 624] 1,130 296} 837] 2,119] 1,628 16}14,358] 4,913] 5,751 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
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53 6) 43] 197 10! 100 5 a} = 3|_—Ss«209 69} 127/ ~=Sso72i~Ssast ~ 391 

g TaN 6 1 arees,. 6 a 2 25 6 18 

31 gs} 17 i av! 8 76 3173 12 i 12] 244 135 
87 77| 25 96 43} 45|  522| 444 78] ~8eo| —««620/_:~Ss154| 2, 999| 2,293 «598 
re NAN parte RAUL TAA SS MCE RRL TE COT Ss eb Seed 5 14 
i 9] "98 is al" 46 i3 3} iol “172 671°°"""i05| 1,112) +~—-682|~—S3:70 

4 itens’s 4 We Shes ee tee 6 4 2} 305} —-220 72 

15 ul 63 Bygone. 31 33 24 2 ui} 793, ~S a2] ~—st4 
82 is} 62 44 30| 211 183} ~—108/ += 71) ~Ss278] +~=Ss 2001 ~Sst00}—«1, 868] + 1,325| «508 
7h poaiagie (kaa Heer 5 23 Cs 10 3 3 8 
59 iv} i 2 Aer 17 rr ee 39 D 30| 4471 «agli 
57 12} 30 71 a4 12| 130i 126, 5 ~—-184| ~—s29 561 7151 ~=S535] «181 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES — 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during September. The following 
report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 
in the October issue relates to the situation 
existing in August, 1928. The employment 
situation in the United States is further indi- 
cated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for August and 
previous months taken from the October 
issue of the American Federationist, the offi- 
cial publication of the organization, are re- 
produced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during September showed little 
change, on the whole, as compared with 
August. In the coal-mining industry there 
was a further improvement in employment, 
a slight decline in the numbers wholly unem- 
ployed being accompanied by a considerable 
decline in the numbers temporarily stopped 
from the service of their employers. There 
was also some improvement in the iron and 
steel, pottery, motor vehicle, constructional 
engineering, boot and shoe, and furnishing 
industries. On the other hand, there was a 
decline in employment in the marine engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, tinplate, woollen and worsted, 
silk, textile bleaching and dyeing, tailoring, 
building and transport industries. 


Among workpeople numbering approximately 
11,800,000, insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at September 24, 
1928 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 11:5, 
as compared with 11:7 at August 20, 1928, 


and 9:3 at September 26, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at September 24, was 
12-7, as compared with 13-0 at August 20; 
for females the corresponding figures were 
8-3 and 8-1. The percentage wholly unem- 
ployed at September 24, 1928, was 8-6, as 
compared with 8-3 at August 20, 1928. The 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 
October 1, 1928, was approximately 1,384,000, 
of whom 1,064,000 were men and 242,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at August 27, 1928, it was 1,367,000, of whom 
1,055,000 were men and 232,000 were women; 
and at September 26, 1927, it was 1,075,000, 
of whom 855,000 were men and 155,000 were 
women. 


United States 


Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 1-5 per cent in August as compared 
with July, and pay-roll totals increased 3-2 
per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


Increased employment in August is a 
usual occurrence, owing to the completion of 
July inventory taking and repairs, but this 
increase in August, 1928, is significantly greater 
than in any one of the last five years, and 
there was actually a falling off in employ- 
ment in August, 1923. A greater number of 
separate industries reported increased employ- 
ment in August, 1928, than in any month since 
October, 1925. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment for August, 1928, is 86, 
as compared with 84:7 for July, 1928, 85-6 for 
June, 1928, and 87-4 for August, 1927; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for August, 
1928, is 90-2, as compared with 87:4 for July, 
1928, 90-2 for June, 1928, and 91 for August, 
1927. The monthly average for 1923 equals 
100. 

The index of employment for August, 1928, 
is higher than at any time since October, 
1927, with the exception of March, 1928, when 
the index was one-tenth of 1 per cent higher 
than in August. 

Employment in August, 1928, stood 1-6 per — 
cent below the level of employment in August, 
1927, and pay-roll totals were 0-9 per cent 
smaller. The decreases in both these items, 
comparing 1928 with 1927, were decidedly 
smaller in August than in any previous month 
of 1928. . 

The data for August, 1928, are based on 
returns made by 11,097 establishments in 54 
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of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments in 
August had 3,111,655 employees, whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $84,249,130. 

Increased employment was shown in 
August, 1928, as compared with July, in 40 
of the 54 separate industries and increased 
pay-roll totals were shown in 483 industries. 

The notable increases in employment were 
in the men’s and women’s clothing industries, 
and in the millinery, stove, steam fittings, 
fertilizer, pottery, tobacco, piano, carriage, 
and automobile industries. The last-named 
industry reported gains of 6°3 per cent in 


employment and of 11:4 per cent in pay-roll . 


totals in continuation of its phenomenal acti- 
vities since November, 1927. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
were in the slaughtering and meat packing, 
cotton goods, rubber boot and shoe, ship- 
building, and machine tool industries. The 
decrease in machine tools, however, was due 
to a regular summer letting-up of production 
in a few establishments and was, in fact, only 
about one-half as pronounced as in previous 
years. 

Increased employment was shown in all 
industries of the textile group except cotton 
goods and shirts, and in all industries of the 
iron and steel group except cast-iron pipe 
(0-1 per cent) and machine tools. The iron 
and steel industry gained 1-3 per cent in 
employment, woollen goods 2:4 per cent, and 
petroleum 1-3 per cent, while cotton goods 
fell off 1-4 per cent. 

Eleven of the twelve groups of industries 
showed gains in employment in August as 
compared with July, ranging from 7-4 per 
cent in the tobacco group to 0:2 per cent in 
the paper and printing group; the food group 
showed a loss of one-half of 1 per cent in 
number of employees. 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions had 
more employees in August than in July, the 
East Central divisions—both the North and 
the South—leading in this respect with gains 


of 3-6 per cent each, followed by the South 
Atlantic division with a gain of 2°7 per cent; 
the West North Central and the Mountain 
divisions both reported moderate losses in 
employment. 

Unemployment percentage-—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of 
unemployed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the October issue of the Amer- 
can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 
1928, 18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 


hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MonTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS EMPLOYERS AND 
THE ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 15, 
1928, to September 15, 1929. 


Union members only to be employed, and in 
consideration of this closed shop agreement, the 
union grants the use of the union label to the 
employer. 

Hours: for day work 8? hours per day with 

Saturday afternoons off, a 48-hour week; for 
night work 45 hours per week No work on 
certain holidays. 
' Overtime: for day work, first three hours, 
time and one-half; after three hours, double 
time; for night work, double the day rate for 
all work over 45 hours per week. 

Wages per week: typographers, $37 for job 
work, $40 for newspapers; pressmen: cylinder 
press $36, assistants $32, cylinder press feeders 
$25, platen press $29, assistants $17; bookbind- 
ers: men $33.75, women $14.75. 


Apprentices to be at least 16 years old and 
be registered with the union. Typographers’ 
and pressmen’s apprentices to serve five years, 
male bookbinders four years, female _ book- 
binders 2 years. Term of apprenticeship may 
be lengthened or shortened in special cases. 
One apprentice allowed for every 3 journeymen. 


_ Wages of apprentices for first two years to 
be at discretion of employer; typographers’ ap- 
prentices. from $12.50 per week for first 6 
months of third year to $26 per week for last 
6 months of fifth year; pressmen’s apprentices, 
$12 per week for third year and $17 per 
week for fourth year; bookbinders’ appren- 
tices from $17 per week for first 6 months 
of third year to $29 per week for last 6 
months of fourth year; women bookbinders’ 
apprentices $9.50 per week for the first 6 
months of second year and $11 per week for 
last 6 months of second year. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
representatives of the two parties to be re- 
ferred to an arbitration board consisting of a 
representative of each party and a third party 
chosen by them or by the Provincial Minister 
of Labour, the decision of this board to be 
binding. 


Orrawa, Ontarto—OtTTawA Newspaper Pup- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL T'ypo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Locau 102. 


The agreement previously in force which was 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE for April, 
1927, and which was in force from October 1, 
1926, to September 30, 1928, has been renewed 
until September 30, 1929, the only change being 
that one clause has been deleted. This clause 
provided that when an apprentice becomes a 
journeyman member of the union, he shall be 
placed at the bottom of the priority list of 
employees of one year’s standing in the office 
in which he is working. 

Wages per week of assistant foremen, com- 
positors, make-ups, operators, copycutters, bank- 
men, typecasters, machinists and machine tend- 
ers: $43 per week of 463 hours on evening 
newspapers and $45.50 per week of 433 hours 
on morning newspapers. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MoNntTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS EMPLOYERS AND 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF LATHERS OF 


MONTREAL. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1928, to September 1, 1929. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Wages: $4 per thousand for the contractor 
and $3.50 per thousand for the worker. 

The working day is not to begin before 7 a.m. 
or extend beyond 6 p.m. No work on Sundays 
or holidays. If obliged to work these days, 
double wages to be paid. 

Fare and board to be paid by employer for 
work outside city. 

Any dispute to be referred to a representa- 
tive of the employer and the business agent of 
the union. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—VaARIOUS CONTRACTORS AND 
THE PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
oF Toronto, Loca 781. 

Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
which is reported on page 1194 of this issue, to 
be in effect from September and October, 1928, 
to May 1, 1930. 

Employers agree to recognize the union and 
employ union members only. 

Wages: 75 cents per hour until March 1 
1929; 80 cents after that date. 

Overtime conditions same as plasterers when 
attending plasterers. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING PLASTERERS 
AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CE- 
MENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Loca. 298. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
to Apri] 30, 1929. Ninety days before the date 
of expiration, a committee shall be appointed to 
consider renewing or revising the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages: $1.20 per hour. 

Overtime: from 6 to 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; after 10 p.m. and work on legal holidays, 
double time. 

Foremen must be union members and must 
be paid at least $1 per day extra. 

_Employers to pay all car fare and travelling 

time one way outside of the Hamilton Street 

Railway. 

Apprentices to be 17 years and under and 

be registered and indentured for four years. 
Any firm in business for four years and em- 
ploying two plasterers may have one appren- 
tice; where an average of eight journeymen 
are employed, a second apprentice will be 
allowed. 
_In case of dispute, there shall be no cessa- 
tion of work until matter has been referred 
to a joint arbitration board consisting of three 
members of each party. In case of disagree- 
ment of this board, the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to the Joint Industrial Council whose 
decision shall be binding. 


CaLaary, ALBERTA—Various CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


ELectricAL Workers, Locan 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from August, 1928, 
to April 30, 1929, unless terminated by 15 days’ 
notice from either party. 

Only union members to be employed. 
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No union members allowed to take any con- 
tract or do jobbing. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. except Saturday when time and one- 
half will be paid from 12 noon to 5 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. on other days and after 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays and all work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. Night shift to be paid at 
14 times standard rate. Not less than two 
hours shall be paid for any call on emergency 
work. 

An apprentice is one who has worked 6 
months at the trade; a journeyman must have 
had 4 years’ experience at the trade and be 
able to pass a satisfactory examination. 

Only one helper or apprentice to be employed 
for each journeyman and must work under di- 
rect supervision of journeyman for first three 
years. 

Wages per hour: job foreman, $1.124; jour- 
neymen, $1; apprentices from 40 cents per hour 
for second 6 months to 85 cents for fourth year. 

A committee consisting of two contractors 
and two union members shall be formed and 
any disputes to be referred to them. If they 
are unable to agree, a fifth member shall be 
chosen by them and the decision of such com- 
mittee shall be binding. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON Street RalIL- 
WAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED AS- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND Execrric Rat- 
way EmpLoyess or America, Division No. 
107. 


Agreement signed following arbitration by 
the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board, to 
be in effect from May 1, 1928, to May 1, 1929, 
and thereafter until either party gives 30 days’ 
notice of change. 

Company to continue to treat with its em- 
ployees who are members of the Association 
through the officers or representatives of the 
Association and no prejudice to be shown 
employees who are officers of the Association. 

Wages of motormen and conductors: first 
year, 42 cents per hour; second year, 46 cents; 
thereafter, 52 cents; bus and one-man car 
operators, 5 cents per hour additional. Motor- 
men and conductors shall be paid 5 cents per 
hour extra for work on snow-plows, sweepers 
and sand cars; 25 cents per day extra for train- 
ing students. Extra motormen and conductors 
who report for duty to be guaranteed a mini- 
mum of $12 per week. All work for extra 
men to be divided as far as possible equally 
among them. 

Wages of car and shopmen per hour: black- 
smiths, 554 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 48% 
cents; painters, 514 cents; pitmen—first year 
47 cents, second year 514 cents; controller men, 
514 cents; car placers—first year 43 cents, 
second year 484 cents; car cleaners—first year 
44 cents, second year 464 cents; store men, 513 
cents; engineers, 514 cents; janitors, 463 cents. 

Wages of trackmen: 4 cents per hour in 
addition to former rate of wages. Wages of 
ticket clerks: $115 per month. 

Hours for motormen and conductors: a mini- 
mum of 8 hours and a maximum of 94 hours 
to be completed in the least number of hours 
possible to be a day’s work for regular men; 
two hours to be the minimum allowed to regu- 


lar trainmen for any one run. Ten minutes at 
regular rates to be allowed for taking cars out 
or returning them to shops or yards. Hours 
for car and shop men: 10 per day, 55-hour 
week; trackmen, 9 per day; ticket clerks, same 
hours as previously. 

Overtime: all overtime and work on legal 
holidays, time and one-half; for work on Sun- 
days which is not overtime, 7 cents per hour 
extra to be paid. 

Choice of runs to be given to men according 
to the length of time they are in the service. 
Men shall be given the opportunity to qualify 
as bus operators according to seniority (if 
competent to operate a bus). 

After one year’s service one-half cost of new 
uniform to be paid by the company; after two 
years’ service all uniforms to be supplied by 
the company. 

In case any member is suspended or dis- 
charged the company officials will interview the 
grievance committee and if it is found that 
the member is not at fault, he shall be rein- 
stated and paid for all time lost. 

All disputes or differences to be submitted 
through representatives of the association to 
the department superintendent of the company 
and if they cannot agree, the general manager 
may be called into conference. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—VARIOUS GARAGE 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MacHInists, LocaL 703 (Auto 


MECHANICS). 

Agreement signed in September, on the con- 
clusion of the strike reported in the LABouR 
GazeETTEe for October, page .1067, to be in effect 
from year to year unless a new agreement is 
presented 30 days previous to its expiration. 

Only union members or those willing or eli- 
gible to become such to be employed. Union 
members not to do work of their trade outside 
the employer’s place of business. 

The union will furnish a union shop card for 
display to the employers signing the agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 9 per day; 54-hour week; hours from 
7 am. to 5 p.m. or 8 am. to 6 p.m. All work 
over these hours and all work on Sundays and 
holidays to be- paid at time and _ one-half. 
Where regular shifts are used for floormen, 9 
hours to be a day’s work. 

Wages per hour: auto mechanics: first class, 
75 cents; second class, 60 cents; third class, 40 
cents. First class mechanics to receive a guar- 
anteed wage of $30 per week, second class 
mechanics $20 and third class $15. If shop has 
flat rate, full flat rate time must be paid and 
time and one-half rate for overtime. 

An examination board of five members of the 
local union shall examine all auto mechanics 
and apprentices and the qualification of auto 
mechanics shall be left to their discretion. The 
foremen of each garage may sit with the board 
to examine his own men. 

Each employer may have two apprentices for 
every five journeymen. 

A shop committee appointed by the local 
union will handle all grievances. Should the 
shop committee and the employer fail to settle 
a dispute, the matter will be referred to higher 
officials of the International Association of 
Machinists. No strike or lockout while nego- 
tiations are in progress for the settlement of 
any dispute. : 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fi Paint Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
tacilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada” 
must contain either a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above-mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “ A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the eur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 


determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 


\ 


three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized  repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 


‘It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Camadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and 
any other articles and things hereafter desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council” must con- 
tain provisions for the observance of the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or, in the absence of any such cur- 
rent standards, fair and reasonable rates and 
working hours. These conditions are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “B” conditions, 
and inciude the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 


as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
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is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of: wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired te post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises wher the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
‘quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contrceator shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of ‘Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 


or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public in- 
terest to enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they, included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a rifle range at Saskatoon, 
Sask. Name of contractors, A. W. Heise Co., 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 12, 1928. Amount of contract, $6,905. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was embodied 
in the contract. 

Construction of platform at Rockcliffe 
Aerodrome, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Joseph Cyr, Cyrville, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 21, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,776. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was embodied in the contract. 

Construction of a new workshop building 
at the barracks, St. Johns, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, D. F. Sheehy, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 21, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $10,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 
Trade or class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than * 
cts. per 
hour 
CarHentere ies. ia .coederecsceaesagtacs si 60 10 
MUA DOULONSL. ANG. oe soc scda daiwa ca seoniae eriaisle 35 10 
GOnETCLO, MCN he. «ss da cia hese reaped 35 10 
Concrete Mixer runneTS..........s-005: 50 10 
Painters and glaziers.............s+e00: 55 10 
BB TOCLTICIAIS He es ors aida wrajeleuuctetes «le in iscelslon= 55 10 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 55 10 
FR OOLOLS HAA Se be Does Serene eee ee. 50 10 
Driver (horse and cart) ..........-+4:- 45 10 
Team of horses and driver (wagon or 
BCLAPOD Meee cami conte comicsen ss 65 10 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Reconstruction and extension of wharf at 
Sturdies’ Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, The 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 17, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,512. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of |Hours per} Hours 
wages not| per day | per week 
less than 


Trade or class of Labour 





per day 

$ cts. 
Pile driver foreman......... 10 00 8 48 
Pile driver engineer......... 9 00 8 48 
Miteman ese eee ode 5 50 8 48 
Pile driver boomman....... 8 00 8 48 
Garpenteres: eure ieee. 8 00 8 48 
Bridgeman), #0005. 0888-6 8 00 8 48 
HADOULEISE Ahora tects tee 4 00 8 48 


Wharf repairs and extension at L’Anse St. 
Jean, P.Q. Name of contractors, Nap. Trudel 
& Fils, St. Irénée, P.Q. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 16, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $23,023.35. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in this contract as follows:— 


Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
cts. 
Genera foreman... boc ae oebeee 60 10 
MCCHAINCS irs cate ead eee oe ae 40 10 
Carpenters... .i..2..66.. Bike be aA Ute Behe 6% 40 10 
Blacksmiths. caesis nee as cok hee ee 40 10 
Blacksmiths* helpers................e- 30 10 
Wo Ourens $4, 5.374 Sh 5, MO IER ee ee hse « bi 30 10 
Warterseye Ai. tree aan cee eae & 40 10 
PGI S CONS 04 tees oa ae ates @ ROP OEE 50 10 


Construction of a Customs—Immigration 
building at Douglas, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Moncrieff & Vistaunet, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 12, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $16,789. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts. 
@oncrete workerssheser. fees einen ae 4 40 8 
Concrete firtishers}. ...00.0 0.2.5 eae 8 00 8 
IBTICKIS VETS ee eee es Bie dan se eee de wee 10 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 8 00 8 
Sheet metal workers......... to Sees ee 8 50 8 
Roofers (tar, felt and gravel)........... 6 00 8 
SACHETS. cain. cice Ends Ae ae 8 00 8 
PIAStCLEL Ss ee cn aa ae fe I ET 10 00 8 
Painters and glaziers...........-ssecee- 7 20 8 
Plumbers andsteamfitters............. 9 00 8 
LCOtTiClaANs Mn. Aek eka aa ee rae 8 00 8 
Common labourers: Al: asus ce cone 4 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 10 00 8 
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Reconstruction of pier, Beaverton, Ont. 
John Patterson Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Brampton, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 9, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $4,108. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not} per day 
less than 
per hour 
cts. 
Conerete finisher}. 2, 2 eee 60 10 
Labourers)... 29: sae ee ee 35 10 
Pile driver engineers 75 10 
Derrickienginéerg. :.04 sashes ieee ae 75 10 
Derrick tiremene..2.720 uk te ee 45 10 
Blacksmith. sen ashe ces a eee 50 10 
Blacksinithe“helpendesss) eos aeteee 40 10 
Waterboy ied TG GPa car. ee 25 10 


Construction and erection of superstructure 
to proposed new greenhouse, Westminster 
Hospital, London, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The King Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 9, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $1,700. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
$ cts. 
CBSpORLETS crs atesiars a, ie te 75 9 
Pointers $s "4.0 nis. Vee es eee 65 9 
Glaziérs:5 4. dec. tas ee ae 65 9 
Pham Deri. oe. ve ess seine pase ee eee 80 9 
Steanimetetage i. 0M. shee ehh eee 80 9 
Electrigiangnstaérd-caceee ted. kee 85 8 
Common labourers ee ic) eke ee 45 10 
Cement finishéta! ue). Qe 70 9 
Man, one horse and Cart................ 70 10 
Man, two horses and wagon............ 1 00 10 





Repairs to wharf and improvements, Bagot- 
ville, P.Q. Name of contractor, Alonzo 
Morin, Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
9, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,965. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in this contract as follows:— 








Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| per day 

less than 
a a ahr ANE TS) oan eee 

per hour 

cts. 

General foreman. /))...4. 054.1. Avec. 70 10 
Car DeniBTS us: casein cd Asch ehted weal: 45 10 
BIGCREMULHG ss sace ce eee ee ee 50 10 
Blacksmith’s helper..............0.0- 40 10 
Labouerg 7 isd. te ee ae 85 10 
Cartefa iinet nae ata Serer Sapo 45 10 
Téamstéra niga. AT bs 84 60 10 
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Construction of an addition to the Cereal 
Building at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, George Boyne 
O’Hara and Charles A. Johannsen, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 5, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $17,310. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
‘ § cts. 

Bricklayers and masons................ 1 20 8 
MCONCTEGCIWOLKETSe se i tee ciety mck 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners... ..0..2..2.0... 85 8 
Sheet metal workers...........6....... 85 8 
Woathers—-metalersci era. ce. wees veces: Us 8 
Blasterera. tare cnt els 1 00 8 
IP AiNnte re ane lAZlOLs es oeiy sce’ «akieok 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 95 8 
LSCUNIC als eens ates he cee cisok 80 8 
Ta DOULCT Cement sr IE. 45 8-10 
Teamst rs, one horse and eart.......... 70 8-10 


Reconditioning of the 100-ton derrick at 
the Esquimalt Graving Dock, Nanaimo Dis- 
trict, B:C. Name of contractors, Vancouver 
Machinery Depot, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Amount of contract, $33,628. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day } 
less than 
per day 
$ cts. 

Foremanimachinist. ...<.<ssjeedec «he. 6 40 8 
Machanistser svc oii. oe ecb ote: 5 60 8 
Meachinists helpersin\...)0.(4.00...04...A0ie. 4 00 8 
Rsv onsreea a Sa, PRE i ee ya! 5 60 8 
UID eersNelVersrre ee he ee ee. 4 00 8 
Canpentenc 6) ve 34.) tye Hotta 5 OE 7 00 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 8 00 8 
Foreman steel workers........ ........ 10 00 8 
Steeleworkerss.. 2000 1)A. chee Lon 9 00 8 
PRIVOU CTS ORO Seniar. ccchaeee te Secatian Inada 9 00 8 
FUGA ers Neves te hot ee ted. co te oe 9 00 8 
Poaatersive te ees «Shh. hae AM Tits. Bele 6 00 8 
Foreman electrician.........¢.¢6.+«.<. 8 00 8 
Hlecameransse wert ae ee EE Sah) ee. 7 20 8 
EADOULCES eee .. S40; era. oe Cee 3 60 8 





Wharf extension and repairs at Hopkins 
Landing, Vancouver North District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Vancouver Pile 
Driving & Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 1, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,196.73. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates of | Hours 
wages not] per day 
less than 


Trade or Class of Labour 


Piledriver toremans ccc cc. cree anecien. 
enoineeriy...ce. Ae 
“ce 


IDILCIMNAT eee: cee etonime ure tei aner eas 5 50 


Go 
S 
Oo 
co cajoQq@o$# 


Construction of Section 5 of the North 
Jetty at Steveston, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, The Coast Quarries, Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Date of contract, October 1, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $249,127.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this 
schedule as follows:— 











Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not} per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts 
Pile CATIVerOTeMIAN: 2 ilaecn i teyatanioin les 10 00 8 
Re ENZINCOT IG haa. aee weve eters els 8 50 8 
6 GLOW. 3 tere ee nce cee eat cathe 8 00 8 
Derrick scoOwieneineer,s-easkeie velxie ne 8 50 8 
sf CLOW ie ee the Ds sidase 8 00 8 
DEM DOUTCT Sas a/c ae se ee keine 4 00 8 





Wharf extension and repairs at Savary Is- 
land, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, September 
26, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$5,291.64. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in this contract as follows:— 








; Hours | Ratesof| Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour | per day |wages not} per week 
less than 
per day 
$ cts 
Pile driverforeman.......... 10 00 8 48 
s§ ergineer.......... 9 00 8 48 
oe boommen........ 8 00 8 48 
oe bridgeman....... 8 00 8 48 
ss remanence sees 5 50 8 48 
s labourer seas: 4 00 8 48 





Erection and completion of the  super- 
structure of a new palm house and extension 
at Major’s Hill Park, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Lord & Burnham Co., Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 25, 1928. Amount of contract, $21,450. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this 
schedule as follows:— 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
$ cts. 
MASONS ei cides Me sak ota eee ee 1 20 8 
WonCreteswOrkerss.cqce vine ese ee ee ee 45 8 
Concrete: finisherg’s.\f42 0). 0 bie os eke 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 85 8 
Painters and glaziers... ..02.......0s: 65 8 
Steam fitterrsie....suitese sake a oheee sets 95 8 
UL ECETICIANIS sere cioc wes, puanecranecue eRe 80 8 
WGA DOUFEYSEs Shee faceted Huon Sete eae 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart............. 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon.......... 1 00 8 





Construction of a wharf at Faust, Lesser 
Slave Lake, Alta. Name of contractors, Nel- 
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son River Construction Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, September 20, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $12,386.- 
38. A fair wages schedule was inserted in this 
contract as follows:— 


Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
$ cts. 

Horeman carpenperasue: ace tet ieee 1 05 8 
Carpenters ae mon teams arene 95 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 95 8-10 
Common labourers. eee ee 45 8-10 
‘Pim bermenteerecns Coes waste voices Gee 55 8-10 


Reconstruction of the southwest breakwater 
at Cobourg, Ont. Names of contractors, 
Arthur E. Farley, Ottawa, Ont., and Percy R. 
Grant, Hazeldean, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 29, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $35,539. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Notre Dame de 
Pierreville, Yamaska Co., P.Q. Names of 
contractors, Arthur R. Farley, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Percy R. Grant, Hazeldean, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,065.10. The Genera] 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Improvements to harbour consisting of new 
East Pier, removal of the old East Pier and 
dredging at Port Dover, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, A. C. Stewart & Co., Ltd., Port 
Dover, Ont. Date of contract, October 20, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$130,857.55. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of the Confederation Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, P. 
Lyall & Sons Construction Co.. Date of con- 
tract, October 20, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$2,497,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 

Construction of a breakwater wharf at Shag 
Harbour, Shelburne Co., N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Robert Lewis Hogg, Crowells, NS. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $8,090.53. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this 
contract. 

Removal and disposal of the hulks of two 
steam barges and one pontoon scow at 
Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, Reid 
Towing & Wrecking Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 15, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $15,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Additions and alterations to the public 
building at Prince Albert, Sask. Name of 


contractors, William Graham and = Robt. 
Clunie, Prince Albert, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$65,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Repairs and reconstruction of wharf at 
Bridgewater, N.S. Name of contractor, Thos. 
D. Morrison, D’Escousse, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, October 5, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,107.85. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of a portion of the super- 
structure of the western entrance pier at 
Whitby, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Randolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $14,821.50. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Widening and deepening main channel to 
the proposed new elevators; deepening channel 
to the Imperial Oil Company’s dock at 
Collingwood, Ont. Name of contractor, Robt. 
H. Weddell of Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 1, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $156,320. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening a slip in front of the Fraser’s 
wharf at Millbank, Chatham, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The Miramichi Dredging Co., 


Ltd., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 28, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $3,000. The General Fair 


Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging a basin at wharf of St. Lawrence 
Paper Co., Trinity Bay, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The National Dock & Dredging Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 7, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $40,755. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening Mission River entrance channel 
at Fort William, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 10, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $18,000. The 
General Fair Wages clause was inserted in 
this contract. 

Improving the berths in front and at lower | 
side of the public wharf at St. Stephen, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co.. 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 
2, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$9,200. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging an area in front of the property 
of Rat Portage Lumber Co. (False Creek), 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, The 
Pacific Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 3, 1928. 
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Amount of contract, approximately $10,371.79. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

(Area No. 1): Deepening berthing space 
between Piers 1 and 2 at Ritchie’s Consoli- 
dated Ltd. (Area No. 2): Deepening basin 
at Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s wharf 
at Victoria Harbour, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, North Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B:C. Date of contract, September 29, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,592.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Opening a channel across two shoals be- 
tween the Shippigan Public Wharf and Savoy 
Landing Wharf at Shippigan, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Miramichi Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, October 6, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$15,900. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of an electric passen- 
ger elevator and gates at the St. Hubert Aero- 
drome, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Turnbull Elevator Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 28, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $6,292. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Repairs to the breastwork, Port Dufferin, 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractor, John 
Alphonse Gregory, Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 27, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $16,110. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a wharf at Ste. Flavie, 
Rimouski Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, St. Marie de la 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
27, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$11,885.19. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Electrical conduit and fittings in the old 
Examining Warehouse, Montreal, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Louis A. Nace, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $3,690. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a wharf extension at St. 
Godfrey, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Arthur and J. Edgar Nadeau, 
Chandler, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
24, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$10,084.32. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of Ice Pier No. 5 at Barring- 
ton Passage, Shelburne Co., N.S. Names of 
contractors, Frank L. Boone, South Devon, 


N.B., and Alexander R. Voys, Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 22, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $18,190. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater at Harbour- 
ville, Kings Co., N.S. Name of contractor, — 
Hails B. Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 19, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $10,229.70. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Comeauville, Digby Co.,NS. Names 
of contractors, Siffroi Francois Comeau, Eddie 
Gaudet and Joseph Willie Comeau, Comeau- 
vile, N.S. Date of contract, September 19, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$6,443.31. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Laying of new roofing on the Armoury at 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name of contractors, J. R. 
Royer, Ltée, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 5, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$2,940. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Construction and installation of new in- 
terior fittings (in oak) in Postal Station “ L,” 
Teronto, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Office and School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 12, 1928. Amount of contract, $2,245. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the Post Office at Hull, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Jean Baptiste Harper, Hull, P.Q. 
Date of contract. October 11, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $1,750. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of new in- 
terior fittings in the Post Office at Walkerton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 2, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,650. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of wooden fog alarm building 
and oil house, Lucy Island, Chatham Sound, 
B.C. Name of contractor, John Currie, Prince - 
Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, June 14, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $5,630. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts. 

Bricklayers and masons................ 10 00 8 
* Carpenters and joiner3................. 7 50 8 
Cement finisher get cose oe oeen ee 8 00 8 

Gemeéent mixers ira. . aeet tee ete. ook 4 40 Sit. 
Labo: rersi(eommon)). (ous. oat. eee 4 00 8 
ef (building er oh ect ee 4 40 8 
Migeherst.2.. Ow. |. seve sumer eee per hour 1 00 8 
PaIneers wid Aten waperce ere oe See eee 7 00 8 
IPiGEArlV.er LOLCULeD se areca oer 9 50 8 
ENGINECTS his ieee eh ia kanten 8 50 8 
ss Areman (ee Hees olay 5 00 8 
Pile driverman' 9.2 Meee ee 7 50 8 
<diiver bOomMmiman. ceria Ys.) «heuer 7 50 8 
Bria eemian fer. coe se oe ae eee 7 50 8 
Derrick enginecre.8. 2). GEE kee 8 50 8 
sf TAM se ici See! are hope 7 50 8 
PIAStCrerssnc cece ce cee 10 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 9 00 8 
Rooferss(patent Mice ee tae 6 50 8 
eee T(SHGEUINE URL) Mester: siteriet: 2 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 8 50 8 
ilesetters eos fica ee. eee 10 00 8 
Teamsters (with wagon and team)..... 10 00 9 


Construction of Marine Laboratory at 
Eastern Passage, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, A. S. MacMillan, 91 Hollis St., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, May 15, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $16,649. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a wooden dwelling and 


wooden storage shed at Amphitrite Point. 


(entrance to Ucluelet Harbour), B.C. Name 
of contractor, H. G. Winter, Port Alberni, 
B.C. Date of contract, May 31,1928. Amount 
of contract, $4,045. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a wooden dwelling at Mis- 
cou Island, Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of 
contractors, J. EK. & D. P. Connolly, Bathurst, 
N.B. Date of contract, June 8, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $4400. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a dwelling and lighthouse 
(combined) on Pearl Island, Lunenburg Co., 
N.S. Name of contractor, Hedley N. Pyke, 
Lunenburg, N.S. Date of contract, June 15, 
1928. Amount of contract, $5,765. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a small wooden lighthouse 
and shelter shed at Echourie, Alright Island, 
Magdaien Islands, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Charles Bernier, Carleton Co., P.Q. Date of 


contract, June 20, 1928. Amount of contract, . 


$1,850. The Genera] Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a dwelling and lighthouse 
(combined) and wooden storage shed at, 
Isaac’s Harbour, Guysboro Co., N.S. Name 
of contractor, James E. Freeman, Isaac’s Har- 

4 


bour, N.S. Date of contract, June 30, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $6,120. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a fishway in Magaguadavic 
river at St. George, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name 
of contractors, John W. McManus Co., Litd., 
Memramcook, N.B. Date of contract, July 7, 
1928. Amount of contract, $5,700. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a dwelling and lighthouse 
(combined), Canso Harbour, Guysboro Co., 
NS. Name of contractor, Stewart C. Mac- 
Millan, Isaac’s Harbour, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, July 26, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$6,450. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a fish hatchery establish- 
ment at Fraser’s Mills, South River, Antigo- 
nish Co., N.S. Name of contractor, Wilfred 
M. Gerroir, Guysboro, NS. Date of con- 
tract, July 6, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$27,900. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a fish hatchery establish- 
ment at Lake George, Yarmouth Co., N'S. 
Name of contractor, A. 8. MacMillan, 91 
Hollis street, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1928. Amount of contract, $34,900. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a fishway in the dam at 
Nictaux River, Annapolis Co., NS. Name of 
contractor, C. 8. Rogers, R.R. No. 3, Middle- 
ton, N.S. Date of contract, August 2, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $1,470. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a fish hatchery establish- 
ment at Swan Creek, Lake Manitoba, Man. 
Name of contractor, Colin McKenzie, Sel- 
kirk, Man. Date of contract, October 10, 
1928. Amount of contract, $6,100. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of the superstructure of a vertical 
lift bridge over the Welland Ship Canal at 
Main street, Welland, Ont., known as Bridge 
No. 13, and the removal of the 227 ft. rivet- 
ed through truss swing span which is at pre- 
sent carrying the highway traffic about 340 
ft. south of the centre line of Bridge No. 13. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 6, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $654,320.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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Dredging of all sand, clay, shells, small 
stone, gravel, etc., behind a retaining wall in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 6, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately $130,000. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Erection of a station building at Shuben- 
acadie, N.S. Name of contractor, Robert Ed 
Company, Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 24, 1928. Amount of contract, $9,051. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Erection of a station building at North 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractor, John C. 
MeMillan, North Sydney, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, July 14, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$17,424. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1928, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 





Nature of Orders Amount of 
Orders 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crownseals............ 792 00 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

ORC vehi} Sek inc neh en 2 SM RR tise He eek ap we 206 30 
Making-up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

P@TIERS | QUCH ME an WE e's oko aie asa PM OES Oe Goad late eters 14,162 22 
Stamping pads, Nk veto aytt aks satis» emake ole «> 224 97 
MS AOM ENGELS Nr ere 4p Settee hol SescuNs pee ore ad eo cles aod 4,301 54 
Senay ANd eed. Se Uae to aes SRLS 6 8 SU 8 eee 256 55 
Wkee a Ted DO SOG Sate ict asic Rath ies oes cases hacia trys, « lanes eter teak 6,246 11 
MROLLETIDOX LOCKS Aynsley oe cle ne bie aleteeheks 3,193 00 
Oscttoniduckt bageing.. een. 18. 6G Ti ate. 12, 269 45 








_ Benefits of Winter Building Construction 


The Philadelphia Building Congress has 
published a bulletin on “Year Round Con- 
benefits of 
continuing building operations during winter. 
It is stated that 30 per cent of the population 
is directly or indirectly supported by the 
building industry, and that idleness in this 


struction Facts”, showing the 


group tends to reduce incomes generally. The 
“start and stop” system of construction is said 
to be needless and expensive, winter con- 
struction being entirely practicable. “Year- 
round construction keeps contractors, sub- 
contractors, manufacturers and transportation 
organizations busy. Men and women in the 
shops and factories supplying materials and 
equipment are kept employed as well as 
architects, engineers and others whose forces 
This 


including 


ean be miaintained without rush seasons. 
all, 


prospective owners, tenants and the com- 


is generally beneficial to 


munity.” 


71862—7 


The bulletin gives striking examples of 
buildings of various types which were erected 


last winter in Philadelphia. 


The Statutes of the United Kingdom, 1928, 
include (chapter 12) an “Act to assimilate the 
Franchises for Men and Women in respect 
of Parliamentary and Local Government 
Elections’. Chapter 33, an Act to amend the 
law relating to the closing of Shops, requires 
that, with certain exceptions, every shop shall 
be closed not later than 8 p.m. as the general 
closing hour, or 9 p.m. on the “late day”, that 
is Saturday or such day as may be fixed by 
the local authority. Chapter 35, provides that, 
commencing in 1930, Easter day shall be the 
first Sunday after the second Saturday in 
This Act 


will not take effect until its proclamation by 


April, and in all subsequent years. 


Order in Council. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


oe movement in prices during the month 

was again toward higher levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices showing 
slight advances. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.28 at the beginning 
of October, as compared with $11.15 for 
September; $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 
for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; 
$10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 
1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for 
October, 1921; $15.88 for October, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for 
October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The increase was due mainly to seasonal ad- 
vances in the prices of eggs, milk and butter, 
while less important advances occurred in the 
prices of shoulder roast of beef, veal, mutton, 
bacon, lard, cheese and beans. The price of 
potatoes was substantially lower, while slight 
increases occurred in the prices of sirloin 
steak, fresh pork, evaporated apples and 
yellow sugar. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.52 at the begining of October, 
as compared with $21.38 for September; 
$21.18 for October, 1927; $21.14 for October, 
1926; $21.11 for October, 1925; $20.67 for 
October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 1923; 
$20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 
1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $2148 for Octo- 
ber, 1918; and $1448 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was practically unchanged, while rent 
advanced slightly, due to increases at Wood- 
stock and Medicine Hat. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100 and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 
the commodities, was again slightly higher at 
150-2 for October, as compared with 149-7 
for September; 152-6 for October, 1927; 
151°3 for October, 1926; 156-0 for October, 
1925; 157-0 for October, 1924; 153-1 for 
October, 1923; 148-1 for October, 1922; 155-6 
for October, 1921; 236-3 for October, 1920; 
256°7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 206-9 
for October, 1918. Fifty-one prices quotations 


were higher, forty-three were lower and one 
hundred and forty-two were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
were higher, two were lower and two were un- 
changed. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and their Products group, due 
to higher prices for grains, flour and other 
milled products, oranges, bananas, hay and 
rubber, which more than offset lower prices 
for potatoes and sugar; the Fibres, Textiles 
and ‘Textile Products group, due mainly to 
higher prices for raw cotton and silk; the iron 
and its Products group, mainly because of ad- 
vances in the prices of steel billets and of 
steel sheets; and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group, due to higher prices for copper, silver, 
tin, solder and antimony. The Animals and 
their Products group declined substantially, 
decreases in the prices of live stock, meats, 
hides, leather, boots and shoes, and lard more 
than offsetting higher prices for milk, eggs 
and fish. The Wood, Wood Products and 
paper group declined slightly, while the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and Producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due to declines in the prices 
of meats, sugar and potatoes, which more 
than offset higher prices for flour, oat products, 
milk and eggs, and the latter due to declines 
in the prices of materials for the leather 
industry and for the meat packing industries, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of materials for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, for the metal working industries, fo~ 
milling and other industries, as well as for 
miscellaneous producers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, higher 
prices for grains, hay, milk, eggs, cotton, silk, 
copper, silver, tin and naval stores more than 
offsetting lower prices for live stock, sugar, 
potatoes, fresh meats, hides and wool. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods declined, ad- 
vances in the prices of flour and other milled 
products, non-ferrous metal] products and in 
some iron and steel products being more than 
offset by declines in the prices of smoked 
meats, refined sugar, lard, leather and some 
cotton products. Domestic farm products, 
articles of marine origin and articles of 
mineral origin advanced, while articles of 
forest origin were lower. 


(Continued on page 1280) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 
































Quan-|.(#) | (tH) Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct. Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914 | 1916 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 
Gy eC. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. C. c. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2lb. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 50-2 52-4] 76-2! 72-2) 80-2) 60-8} 58-2) 58-2) 55-6] 56-8) 59-0] 61-6] 72-6} 71-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6} 24-6} 26-0] 29-6} 35-0 34-4] 54-2] 49-4] 50-4| 33-4] 31-8] 30-6] 29-2) 30-2] 31-8] 34-4) 42-6) 43-4 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0| 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 19-7) 28-0 26-41 29-0} 19-7} 18-7] 18-5] 17-8] 18-3] 19-9] 20-5) 23-6) 23-9 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 24-2) 36-4 34-3] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0} 27-7] 29-2)] 29-3) 29-0) 30-5} 31-0 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ |12-2| 13-1] 18-0] 19-5| 20-4} 23-5) 38-0) 39-7} 42-3) 31-5) 30-0] 27-2) 25-1) 29-1) 30-8] 28-5) 31-2} 31-0 
Porkssaltaceen 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-21 38-0] 40-2] 70-0] 72-6) 74-4] 57-2) 53-8] 51-0] 46-6} 53-4] 56-6] 53-2) 54-8] 55-0 
Bacon, break- 
re By RU 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 30-5] 51-1] 55-9) 60-1] 46-1] 41-6) 39-3] 33-9] 41-6] 44-4] 38-8) 40-8] 42-5 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ |26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 42-2] 74-2] 82-4] 74-4) 48-2) 45-41 45-8] 45-6] 49-0} 49-0] 43-8] 45-0} 45-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0! 33-3] 33-71 35-3] 43-6] 60-7) 69-1] 75-0) 50-7) 41-7) 44-3] 45-7] 48-2] 49-8] 52-6] 46-3] 51-0 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 31-5] 38-3] 55-0) 60-4 68 3] 46-6! 37-4] 39-7) 39-8} 43-0] 44-3] 47-0] 41-4] 45-6 
Millon ioe aes 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 54-0] 54-6] 75:6 85-8] 92-4] 80 4] 69-6] 70-2) 71-4) 70-8)] 69-6} 71-4] 70-8] 72-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2lb. |44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 59-0] 74-2/101-2)114-6 125-8] 81-2] 76-8) 78-4] 77-4] 83-4] 75-4] 83-2] 82-6) 85-6 
Butter cream- 
phe tur hes 8 1 “ |25-5| 27-7) 31-9] 33-9| 34-7] 42-4] 55-7) 64-1] 69-1] 46-8) 43-0] 44-2) 42-8) 47-7] 41-2! 46-3] 45-9] 47-4 
Crees. Olden. 1 “ |16-1| 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 22-0] 27-8] 33-3] 39-6] 41-2] 35-41§27-6)/§33-5|§29-1]§32-3|§30-6}§31-3] §33-2/§33-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 26-1] 31-4] 36-9] 38-6] 32-0)§27-6)/§33-5|§29 - 1] §32-3|§30-6/§31-3) $33 -2|§33-8 
Breads sje 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 67-5| 84-0]118-5}118-5}144-0/118-5) 102-0/102-0)106-5)117-0)114-0)117-0)115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 48-0] 69-0} 67-0} 80-0] 58-01§45-0/§44-0}§49 - 0] §54-0/§53 -0}§53-0} §51-0/§51-0 
Rolled oats. . 5 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 25-0] 25-0] 40-5] 39-0) 42-5] 30-5] 28-0, 27-5] 28-5! 30-5) 29-0] 32-0] 31-5} 31-5 
Bice. «sass 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-6] 24-6] 28-2) 33-2] 18-6] §21-2/§21-0)/§21-0)§21-8}§22-0/§21-6/§20-8)/§20-8 
Beans, hand- 
picked ie 2 “ | 8-61 9-4] 10-8! 12-4] 13-6] 20-8] 33-2] 22-8] 23-4! 17-4] 17-4] 17-6) 16-8] 16-4] 15-6] 16-2] 18-4] 1-90 
Apples, evapor- 
GUC, bec sein 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 13-4] 23-1] 25-6] 29-2] 21-6] 23-9] 19-5) 19-6} 20-2) 20-4] 18-8] 21-7] 21-5 
Prunes, medium 
SiZei sb see 1 “ /11-5| 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 13-2] 18-8] 23-4] 27-4] 18-2) 19-6] 18-2] 15-6] 15-7] 15-7] 14-6] 13-6] 13-6 
Sugar, granulat- 
(10 ees SOE 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 31-2!) 36-8] 48-8] 50-8] 86-4] 41-2) 34-8] 48-4) 41-2 geal 31-6} 32-8] 31-2 A 2 
Sugar, yellow 2 “ |10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 14-0] 16-8] 22-4] 23-6) 40-8] 19-6 +4] 23-0} 19- 15-0} 15-4] 15- 
ea, black..... 4 | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9 -9| 9-9] 15-5] 15-6] 16-4] 13-6]§14-6/§17-1)§17-4 $17- +81§18-0/§17-8]§17-8 siz. °8 
Tea, green...... + & |) 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 10-2] 14-8] 16-1} 17-0] 15-1]§14-6)/§17-1/§17-4]§17-8)§18-0/§17-8} §17-8)§17-8 
Cofiee. aoe. + “ | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9! 9-4] 10-0] 9-9] 11-5] 14-0} 15-1) 13-5} 13-4] 13-5) 13-9} 15-2] 15-3 ie? 15-2] 15-2 
Potatoes........ 2 pks}24-1] 28-0] 30-3) 36-0] 35-3] 53-0] 71-3] 71-7| 69-4] 64-4! 40-4] 52-8] 46-5) 49-5) 61-9 49-6] 42-8 
Vinegar hance. tpt.| °7 “7 “7 8 “8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 “9 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-99] 9-30/13-54/14-21/15-83/11-48/10-23/10-65/10-31/10-89|/10-93|10-99)11- 15/11 -28 





3 Mul CR HNCs AMC Cou aCe Conus Wheat Garllfnee c. | «&. 
3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 3-5] 4-8] 4-8) 4-9] 4-4) 4-0} 4-0) 4-1] 4-2] 4-1 4-1] 4-1 


48-1) 55-0} 53-9) 57-9] 78-8] 84-3]125-3}110-1)116-4/111-5]103-7/104-8]105-4]102-0}101-3}101-3 





Coal anthracite 
Coal  bitumin- 




















OUSshersBisss, state's 31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-8) 39-9} 62-6] 62-5) 90-7| 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 65-6} 64-1] 63-3) 63-5) 62-9) 62-9 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 43-9] 76-9] 81-1] 83-7] 83-6] 80-3] 78-6] 77-6] 76-2] 75-5] 75-5] 75-6] 75-0 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ |22-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-5) 31-6] 58-8] 56-5] 66-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2] 57-4] 55-6] 55-9] 56-1] 55-7] 55-4 
Coaloile, ss: 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 24-1) 23-0] 27-4] 29-3] 39-8] 31-9] 31-0] 30-3] 30-8] 30-3] 31-5) 31-3) 31-0) 31-1 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76} 1-91) 1-90) 1-96) 3-05) 3-14) 4-06) 3-60] 3-64) 3-51) 3-35) 3-31) 3-32] 3-28) 3-27] 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent... .cceu.) % m0. |2-37| 2-89} 4-05) 4-75) 4-55) 4-08) 4-85| 5-54] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96) 6-96] 6-97] 6-87) 6-85] 6-87] 6-93) 6-95 
$/ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
$tTotals........]...... 9-37/10-50/12- 79) 14-02)/14- 48) 15-38 |21-48|22-93 /26- 46/22 -01/20-87 |21-16|20-67} 21-11 /21- 14/21 -18] 21-38 /21-52 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
é' $ $ $ $ ¢ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Bestia ih elci reste ie 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-70) 8-77)18-78]14-45)16-21)11-75/10-42]10-96/10-55/11 -03/10-99}10-98}11-11)11-16 
Prince Edward iganala. 81 5-26] 5-81) 6-34) 6-74) 7-80)11-90)12-31}14-05}10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-44] 9-96)10-27) 9-96} 9-90) 9-92 
New Brunswick....... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-66] 8-87)13-26)14-13]15-51}11-59/10-14/10-83]10-54/10-91/10-96}11-02}11-08}10-99 
Quebec.) saeoee een os 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-41] 8-95/13-19)13-54)14-96/10-81| 9-75] 9-92] 9-60/10-34/10-09]10-19]10-35)10-47 
Ontario... .. gu s28 ess 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-78) 9-41]13-58)14-17/15-75}11-48/10-14/10-69/10-20]10-79| 11-00}10-99}11-17)11-31 
Manitoba. 2. caver asses 5°85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 8-36} 8-87/12-84/13-98]16-34/10-79] 9-72]10-14] 9-68}10-25)10-29}10-42/10-83) 10-92 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-63] 9-21)13-51/14-10]16-09}11-21] 9-95) 10-29/10-20)10-74/10-84)10-89}11-29)11-45 
Alberfak tiac. ee hows 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33} 8-38) 9-31/13-27]14-18]15-70)11-09] 9-77/10-32]10-38/10-99)10-77/10-81)11-22)11-48 
British Columbia..... 6-90} 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 9-35) 9-80/14-39/15-32)16-83]12-50/11-61]11-51}11-51]12-11)11-89/12-18]}12-16)12-35 





tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
tfAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 

















Beef Pork Bacon 
| od ais gS < e ds 
i ash Dw Be 5 Reel .2 ® 
I pert 28 | 2 | we | gt |B] g8 |] 32 
Pie A - a ~ E neta a o ioe) BO a 
So leeveniee lec | <a | 83 | 2a | BSC] sea) see 
Lo 30] 08 50 o) =e) eos Bio ead aoe eet = 
Ol] TR om 2. Qo ® & 3h HR DO So un Sm 
ee het? bo | = Fe aD fa fA = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 35-9 | 30-5 | 28-1 | 21-7 | 17-1 23°9 31-0 31-0 27-5 42-5 46-9 62-5 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 35-0 | 30-3 | 28-0 | 22-1 | 17-9 15-0 28°35 28°6 20°9 40-8 44-9 61-2 
I Sydney 2% (28, eee 42-2 | 34-6 | 83-5 | 27-4 | 22-7 19°3 24°6 34-2 27°8 41 44-7 60-5 
"  2—New Glasgow.......... 31-7 | 28-3 | 25-2 | 20-3 | 14-7 11 25 26 24-2 41-8 44-6 61-7 
S=-AMherstee dee sees ok 28-7 | 27-5 | 20-2 | 17-2 | 14-1 13°5 28-3 25 24-3 41-7 44-5 60 
4— Halifax 2. 2esie. abet s« 40 31-1 | 33-6 | 22-7 | 18-9 16:3 26-9 28-6 27 38 44-2 63-3 
H— Windsor ince sae se eesiee 30 28 28 20 HOM RE aseva ares 30 28 25 40 45 60 
Oa Druros ages ot. set 37-5 | 82:5 | 27-5 | 25 7A | aa etek 35 30 27°3 42 46-1 61-4 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetownm | 26-7 | 26-7 | 20-7 | 16-3 | 14-5 20 30 28-7 25-7 38°7 42-5 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-7 | 27-1 | 24-5 | 19-4 | 14-6 16-7 26-1 27-7 25°8 41-8 45-8 60-8 
8—Moncton......... Berea Ol aiezosta eed wetOro Pils” Lev. ee. ca 30 29:5 25 41°6 46:5 60-8 
D=_StiOuncres seers ae 37-5 | 28 25-5 | 17-3 | 13-5 17 25-7 26:3 26 41 45 62-5 
10—F redericton............ 35-4 | 28-7 | 27-5 | 24-4 | 16-9 18-1 21-2 27:5 26-4 40 +2 44-2 60 
ii Bathurstides scene ste e 30 25 24-3 | 19-7 | 15 15 27°5 27-5 25°6 44°5 47-5 60 
Quebec (average)............ 30-2 | 27-2 | 26-8 | 18-3 | 13-7 19-3 27°2 25°9 25-1 41-4 45-0 62-7 
12—Quebec................. 32-5 | 80-4 | 26-4 | 20-8 | 14-9 21°6 30°4 25°8 26:4 38°7 45 60-9 
18—Three Rivers........... 28-7 | 26-2 | 27-5 | 18-7 | 13-5 16-7 24°3 25:4 25 45 50 64-2 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-7 | 83-3 | 31-7 | 23 14:3 18 30 26-5 25°3 43-4 46 69-2 
15——Sorel sis weit ac eee ioek 27-5 | 26-7 | 25-3 | 17 13°3 17°5 25 24-2 25 41 44-5 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 23-8 | 22-3 | 22-3 | 16-1 | 12-9 22 25-2 23°4 21:5 41-2 42 56°7 
1iv—a5t; JOON Si aeeat es oat 27-5 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 16 13-7 22-2 25°5 28°5 24 42-3 45 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23 20 17-5 | 15 12°5 22 25 21 PY hal Bees Sa cd IB acti cise: 65 
19—Montreal............... 37 28 33-6 | 19 15-1 15:6 31-7 28-6 27°5 40-2 43-7 64-4 
20H eee ee ae 35-7 | 30-3 | 29-4 | 18-8 | 13-1 18-1 27-8 29-4 27-3 39-2 43°5 62-4 
Ontario (average)........... 38-1 | 32-6 | 29-6 | 23-4 | 18-4 27°0 30-9 32:4 28-3 40-6 44-6 64-0 
PA=-Ottawaw) Tilaeetecer ss 36-9 | 29-7 | 29-2 | 22-9 | 14-1 20-7 28-6 30°4 26°5 41-8 45-9 65-1 
22—Brockville............. 39-7 | 34°3 | 30 21 16°3 81°5 81-5 29 25 43-2 46-7 60 
23— Kingston... seas «sere. 36-3 | 29-7 | 27-8 | 22-3 | 15-4 20-8 27°3 29°5 26°6 36 41-5 59-8 
24—Belleville.............. 32-6 | 28 28-4 | 22 16:6 27°5 33 32-2 26 42-6 45-7 65°5 
25—Peterborough.......... 37-6 | 33 29-7 | 24-1 | 19-5 30°4 32 34 30 43-3 46-8 68-6 
26—Oshawa................ 38-8 | 34-2 | 28-6 | 23 20°7 30 35°2 32-2 29-2 39°8 43-4 63°8 
Vi Orillia esses Seer tes 34-7 | 30°5 | 28-8 | 23-7 | 20-3 27 29°3 32 28-7 39 42-5 64-4 
28—- Torontoist a dete oe 38-4 | 31:8 | 30-7 | 22 19-3 27-4 31°5 29°5 29°5 41-1 45-4 64-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40 35 31-7 | 25 17-5 82°5 40 36:7 35 41-1 46-8 65-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 38-2 | 31°8 | 30-5 | 23-5 | 16-5 30-7 30 32-2 26:5 38-8 42 62-5 
Si= Hamultonsi efecto 40-2 | 33°6 | 32-8 | 24-2 | 20-7 28-4 25 OL 2 tae. See 42-5 45-6 66 
Bos rantrord ae, vee caes 39 34°4 | 30-4 | 23-6 | 20 27-4 30 34-2 27-5 40-1 43°8 66°6 
83—Galt it Be ete teee 37-7 | 33°7 | 30-5 | 23-7 | 18-7 26 34 82°5 26:5 41-2 44-4 63-2 
Oa ARUEI DIL in Galdes abe alae.; 36 31-1 | 29-5 | 22-8 | 19-2 26-2 28-3 28-8 30°5 38-9 42-2 62-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 36-7 | 32:4 | 274 =| 24-2 | 20-5 27-9 35 DALIT. Le woman 36-8 41-7 64-3 
36—Woodstock............. 39-6 | 34:1 | 380-7 | 24 18-2 27-4 30-7 83°7 30 38-7 40-7 62-5 
Bi—-Stratiord acne tee ed 40 35 27-2 | 23-5 | 22 29 30 30:7 25 40:5 44-4 64-6 
SS8—LODGON Binks age. ceed 39-7 | 83-6 | 31°4 | 28 17°9 25-9 27-7 32°6 27-4 40-4 43-9 62-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 36-2 | 82-6 | 28-4 | 22-3 | 20-4 29-3 80°5 30-1 30 40°4 44-4 65-3 
40--Chatham 5. 66000605: 37°5 | 383-1 | 29°5 | 23-7 | 17-9 28°8 32°5 30-8 27-9 39-1 43-9 64 
At WiMdSOF A. esd s tis Be vd 88-7 | 32 29-6 | 23-9 | 16°6 28-1 30 32-8 28°1 38-7 43-7 65-3 
AD ——SArniss od stot ah kee cles, 39-2 | 33°6 | 30 23-7 | 19-2 29 31-7 33°7 28°3 39-6 44-2 64-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 24 21-7 | 18-3 26-2 23°5 30 25 41 45-6 61-9 
44——North Bay... fed. sae. 4 42-5 | 35 82°5 | 25 17°5 26°5 27-5 33°5 27-4 39-8 43-7 64:3 
45—Sudbury............... 43-2 | 36°6 | 33-4 | 26-2 | 20-2 28 25 38-2 29°6 43°4 48-3 64-3 
AB ODANL venir wie aZoiaivie ct 35 31°7 | 30:7 | 21 15-7 21°7 33 31:5 28°7 41-4 45 64 
47—Timmins...... Neva tee 38-2 | 34-7 | 29-2 | 25-5 | 18-2 28°3 30 34-6 28-6 41+2 45 63 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-7 | 33-8 | 31 24-5 | 17-3 26:8 34-2 33-5 29:4 40 45 62-1 
49—Port Arthur Reto ane sar 37°5 | 28-5 | 29 23°5 | 18-9 26-6 37°7 35-1 80°3 43-5 48-4 63-2 
» $0—Fort William... 0.4). 38 29-1 | 26-8 | 21 17-2 23 +2 32°6 35 28-2 42-9 47-9 64-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 04-5 | 27-8 | 25-5 | 18-5 | 14-4 20-4 28-8 30-7 26-6 40-4 45-9 61-2 
51—Winnipeg..............: 36-1 | 28-4 | 27-5 | 17-7 | 13-8 20-1 28-7 82-1 28-2 41-7 47 61-3 
52—-Brangon\. ak sca.sbivans. 32°8 | 27-2 | 23-4 | 19-2 | 15 21-2 28-8 29 +2 25 39-1 44-8 |. 61 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 34-5 | 28-1 | 26-6 | 21-3 | 15-9 22°9 $3°1 30-6 27°8 49-2 55-7 62:5 
S522 Regine 40600 Gh yak 83-1 | 26-3 | 23-8 | 19 15-7 20°4 32-6 29-8 25 45-2 53°1 62°7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 27-5 | 25 21-5 | 14-5 25 32°5 30 27°5 52-5 55 56°3 
55—Saskatoon.............. 35-1 | 27-7 | 27-7 | 21-3 | 15-9 21 82°6 29-7 27 49-6 59-5 64-2 
56—Moose Jaw............. 39-7 | 30-7 | 29-7 | 23-3 | 17°3 25:3 84°5 32-7 31-7 49-4 55 66°8 
Alberta (average)............ 33-4 | 26-7 | 25-6 | 20-2 | 15-0 22:8 32°6 30-0 26-8 44-9 49-3 57-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 33°8 | 26-3 | 26-3 | 20 16-1 23 35-4 30-5 30 47 51:5 56-3 
58—Drumheller............ 35 30 25 25 15 25 30 35 25 AG ORS taperter 60 
59—Edmonton............. 384°4 | 27-5 | 28-3 | 20-5 | 15 22-8 35 29°5 27+2 42-5 47-5 56-3 
60—Calgary 2 veces bk. sek 30-6 | 24-8 | 24-3 | 15-4 | 14-4 21-1 31-1 29 27 45°6 50-2 60 
61—Lethbridge............. 33 25 24 20 14-7 22 31-3 26 25 43 +3 47-8 56°2 
British Columbia (average) | 39-7 | 32-8 | 29-5 | 22-6 | 20-1 26-9 39-1 35°8 31-0 49-0 54-4 63-0 
62—Fernie.............. oe ors) 30 25 21 15 25 40 36°5 30°8 48-6 53°3 59 
63—Nelson..........000000- 42-5 | 82-5 | 32-5 | 23-5 | 23-5 27-5 42-5 40 30 48-2 53°7 60 
OS DAI oo sasses Glee Hole o sPe 40 35 838-7 | 27°5 | 22-5 28°3 43 +3 36-7 30 51°3 58°8 62°5 
65—New Westminster...... 38 31-5 | 26-2 | 21 18:8 26-2 34:1 32°6 30°4 47 52°8 64-4 
66—Vancouver............- 38-9 | 31-6 | 29-3 | 21-3 | 20-6 26-2 38-1 34-7 32°8 48-5 53-9 66-9 
67—Victoriare: wae... s28ee.: 41-9 | 34 80-5 | 22-8 | 20-1 29 35-7 34-2 28-7 49-7 54 61-7 
68—Nanaimo........ LS BA 38-5 | 32-5 | 28-4 | 22-7 | 22-6 29-2 41:5 SORRY: tee. 50 55-2 67 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 40 35 30 21-3 | 17-5 24 87°5 36 34 48-8 53°3 62-5 


a Price per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 12c. to loc. per quart. c. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1928 


fresh and 
frozen, per lb. 
and frozen, 
per lb. 

fresh and 
frozen, per lb. 





Cod Steak, 
Halibut, fresh 
Whitefish, 


| 
| 





cents 


eee ee ee eo ie 


Ce oe 


ee re oe 


eee ee eo 


Pee ee ee oe i) 


eee oe ee 


Pee Oe os 


slate tines) «ifs, des s\e.pe 


Paar a ee ieee Cee iC a ee Mo ac 


ee i ee a 


elsi ashe oo [ene slew 6s ¢ 


eee ee oes 


a oe oe 




























Fish Eggs 
Se g cre 
s (sg ae a oil 
3 am a] 2s |e. lee 
- co} =a 0 ont OH on Hs a 
8 8 Cs Sar 2 28 s [aos 
$45] aS leuos| 8s | 283 [Boe 
S8e| as |Bees| 22 [ees sss 
426 ae |seea| £8 | 848 (Sana 
mM fy e) | Ey ie) 
cents cents cents 
. 22°9 51-0 45 -6 
: 23°6 51-8 46-9 
: 22-7 58-6 51°6 
30°7 22°5 49-6 45°6 
25:7 23 46-6 44-5 
27°4 24-8 51:7 45 
35 & 25 Ohne Ae ete 
24-5 23°7 54°2 47-9 
31-9 24 40-1 31-8 
36-0 23°2 49-1 44-9 
33°8 22-8 50 44-4 
40-4 23°3 55-3 49-2 
33°9 23°5 47-8 41 
A ASIC) RSE ee Re) ee 
32°2 22°0 53°38 46°5 
36°3 23-8 60-5 46-1 
23-6 51-9 47-1 
29°3 21-2 55 47-7 
ee oil 21-8 48-5 46 
20°8 49 46-7 
37°8 21-7 53 45 
22°9 21°3 49 46 
33 °9 21-4 59-1 48-5 
22°6 54:5 45-6 
40-5 22°3 50-5 46:3 
42-8 22°3 58 48-3 
21-4 45-5 40 
35°8 20°4 50 43-9 
33°8 22°3 44-2 42 
39-2 24-2 44-9 42-2 
i at Ve. 21 ern UO A Fro By 41°5 23°1 49-5 48-3 
35°6 22°5 41-3 38 
22 55 48 
37°4 23 52 51 
20°3 52-1 49-5 
46-7 21-9 52-4 48-8 
39-9 21-2 48-9 45-1 
40-3 21°4 50-7 48 
42°6 21°3 54-2 50-8 
“7 20:9 45-7 39 
5 19-5 46-3 43 
es Safed “1 20°6 45-7 44-2 
“4 22-1 AGe Qik aes ee 
3 22-8 44°5 40°9 
See. 43 22-9 43-2 39:8 
5 20-9 51-2 47-3 
“6 23-2 49-1 47-5 
“7 20 43 39-2 
7 23-7 55 48-7 
“6, 24-6 56-7 52 
“1 25:6 58-4 53°7 
23 59-2 47-9 
“6 22°8 55:3 49-4 
°Q 24°3 58-9 54-3 
“7 24-3 57-7 50-9 
“4 24-4 49-5 44-1 
8 23°7 53 46-4 
“9 24-6 46 41-8 
°% 23°8 47-3 43-4 
3 23°5 48-3 45 
“4 22°5 45 39°6 
°8 24-5 48-9 45-2 
“4 24-5 46-8 45 
“7 24-2 51-5 43-8 
24-7 53-5 43-9 
25 48-3 42-5 
“7 23-6 51-8 43-4 
8 23-7 51-7 43°5 
“9 24 +2 52-1 45°5 
9 24-0 53°7 46-1 
“4 25 53-3 48 
3 25 Bs Rare teers 
“1 27-2 57°5 48-3 
+2 21 » 50°4 42-5 
38-3 21-8 53-1 46-1 
38-8 21-6 53 48 
44-2 25 50-8 40 
40-8 25 60-3 50 


| Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


| 


cents 


1275 


Butter 


| Dairy, solids 
prints, etc., 
per lb. 


cents 


ey 


see ereee 


ee 





Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
2 

3 

za 
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& 
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Canned Vegetables 






































3 g a Ne . 
qe et 2 ¥G.) se Pe eS 
ah ee) BS ca} go [= | Fe 
3 okon) Q as = g- = a 
Locality Aw & = gNEL | @ Fy ob ey 3 a 
ag | a ere) sais | Be | Be) ame | ee 
— = PR. . a2) . id eS Qa (o) . *est ore My & 2 g Bs} z nD 
e= | =f | 8 [Sac] od | Ss] da | od | BE | #8 
ao sore an | soo] oF Pe 2s oS te oat Pr 
a@ | £2) 32/882) 38 | 8¢ | 82 | ge | 85.1 es 
oO —Q R fy AG AG & & Ay ®) 
STERNER Wretairy arene Ce, Ce A i I A ch LN Uae abu: 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents 
Dominion (average................. 33°8 7:7 18-2 5-1 6-3 10-4 12-5 16-0 16-0 16-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32°8 8-1 17-5 5°5 6-3 10-0 14-3 17-0 16-1 16-6 
ISS YVORCV RS, lok ed ee ee ee 34-2 8 17-4 5:4 6:7 10-2 14-1 16-7 16-7 16°8 
2-=New Glasgow... ui...) Huh) 31-7 8 16 5-2 6 10-2 14-7 16-1 15-7 15-9 
dream berste sy. hs .45 ic), ages co 31-6 8 17 5°4 6-6 9-6 13- 16 15 15 
SORA AE OF oh Pe Mee al ete i le 82-5 8 17-3 5:1 6°5 10-2 14- 17-2 16-2 15-7 
Dra WIMGSOr... UNM OE oad 35 8-3 20 6°5 6: 10 15 20 18 20 
Gadinure,, Ba. este ee he 31-9 8 17°5 5:3 6-1 10 14: 15-9 15-2 15-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......_. 30-7 7:4 18-5 5-1 5-6 9-7 14 15-2 13-6 14-8 
New Brunswick (average) 33-4 8-5 18-1 5-3 6-3 10-5 14- 15-8 15-3 15-4 
S-ShOnciona ok, poke, ea kee 33°7 8-7 18 66 6-7 13 12- 16°8 16 15-8 
SSE JOM... aoe ak). ede 34-1 8-7 19 4-9 6-3 9 13- 14-8 14-6 14-5 
1¢-=Bredericton: f. s.2;." ;.(, a.e8 32°3 8-7 17-2 5:1 6-3 9-9 15- 14-7 14-5 14-7 
tl Bathurstis obras. cae 33 °3 8 18 5:6 5-7 10 15 16-7 16 16-5 
Quebec (average).................. 31-2 6-4 17-6 5-1 6-5 9-5 12- 14-7 16-2 15-0 
12 ONODCO.N, 6 bd et... hs ee | 32-4 7°5 17:5 5-1 6-4 9-8 13- 15-7 15-2 15-7 
13—Three Rivers.................. 33-1 6 18 5°5 6°7 9°6 14: 15:2 18-7 15-4 
44-Sherbrooke: |... kg oss ac. 2. 29°7 | 6-6-7 17 5 6 9-7 13 14-2 16-6 14-1 
ROS OTEL bh. tt, we, hacen we, 29-6 6 17-8 4-6 6 9-7 11 14-8 16:3 15:7 
1$-St, Hyacinthe, .);,..). 000... 27-7 5 16:3 4:8 6-7 9-7 12- 14+] 14-7 15:3 
tort. Jaiivas) aot om 31-7 |5-3-6-7 17-7 4-8 7°5 10-2 13 15 17 15 
18—-Thetiord: Mines, 4....4...).. 34-4 6-7 18-2 5:5 7 8-2 13-6 15-3 17: 15:3 
ao Montreal). .$. eo A pee 32-7 5-3-8 18 5:2 6 9-7 11:9 13-7 14: 14-6 
20 FU Ra ee os Be ae 29°8 6-8 17:5 5-2 6-6 8-6 11-6 14 14- 13-7 
Ontario (average).............. || 33-9 7:3 17-6 4-8 6-1 10-9 12:9 15-2 14- 15-2 
DET RtONa... lokhe.,.. ak fee 35°4 7-3-8 18-4 5-6 6°5 11-5 11-9 15°5 14: 15-2 
22—Brockville sae pta. 6 o¥e bars 5 BARRE 31 6:7 16:5 §-2 5:8 10-7 12-2 14-2 14-2 14-2 
23—Kingston Bi {aC Ae lisa! ante eeriees MERE 31-2 6-7 15 5 5 9-1 11-7 13-5 13 13-2 
24—-Belleville,...,..........4 35°3 6-3 16-5 4-5 56 10-6 12-2 14-7 14-7 14°6 
25—Peterborough SA SONNE Geka tess 31-9 7:3 16:7 4-6 5-2 11-4 13°4 14-4 14:6 14-7 
Oe EROME fas. kes Bevan RAE 37-2 73] 17-2] 4-6 6-3} It-1] 12-3] 15-3] 14-9] 15 
Pi MCN cae uty, | aga cs Pope 33-7 6°7 17-7 4-8 5-7 11-5 13-2 15-1 14-8 15 
28—Toronto Diesel MeO aap Ea oki Ae 34:9 7-3-8 18-1 4-9 5:9 10-1 11°9 15 15-2 15 
oi-—-Niagata Valis,..s:...4.-.0h... 36-7 7°3 18-6 5-2 5-8 10-1 13-2 15-9 15-8 16-4 
30—St. Catharines Ser ere wee oe 33 +2 7°3 17°8 4-8 5°5 11 12-4 14:3 14 14-5 
pl Oaniilton.. 0; a1, 6b ae 36°5 7:3 17-9 4°5 6-4 11-3 12-3 14-9 15°5 14-7 
fer 21 75's a aa Oi Be 33-4 6-7-8 16-7 4-4 5°5 11-1 12:6 14-6 14-2 14:6 
a oC  : Gln aay es 35-1 7:3 18-1 4-5 6 12-3 13-3 14-7 14-1 14-2 
34—Guelph Biada(s: abe tn 2h one JOR SRE 35 7-3 18-7 4-7 6-4 12-1 12-4 14-5 13-8 15-1 
Ob -atchener,. 4... 2s... tok nes 34-2 | 6-6-7 17-8 4 5-2 10-4 11-7 15-1 14:5 14-8 
BG—-Woodstock.. b::.62...4, seedy 32-4 |6-7-7°3 17:2 4-4 6-1 11-2 13-1 14-6 14-7 14-9 
Permimatiorde, fo en bo i ce. oo 32-6 7:3 18-8 4-1 6:3 11-5 12-9 16 14-4 15-3 
Be RODUOR, Fh, desinoascoh Ala 33-3 16-7-7-3 18 4-4 5:9 10-8 12-3 15-7 15-7 15-7 
PO setn PNODAT OE, et. ca 32-4 |7-3-8-7 18-6 4-7 6-2 12-1 12-9 15°4 15-1 14-8 
40—Chatham SAG? Bree ee pis eee 33°9 6-7 18-2 4-3 6 11-4 14-6 15-2 15°3 15-1 
41—Windsor 32-2 8-9-3 18-3 4:8 63 10-7 14-2 15:6 15-4 16 
ees! 7) oa ates MND hon Ba 33°8 7°3-8 17:8 4-9 5:8 12 13-4 15-7 15-4 15:4 
goAwen pound. 1... 25... lonieacs, 34-9 |6°7-7°3 17-4 4-3 5:3 10-2 12-1 15-9 15°3 15-5 
SG aOrth Bay... 3, ono... 6c ak 33°4 7°3 18-3 5-3 6-8 11 13-7 15-1 14:3 15-1 
Per PON ae docs, ae delete, 33-7 8-8-7 16-5 5:4 7:6 9-4 16-4 15-7 16-5 17-5 
46—Cobalt i] a OE, Cae ete Sehr sae 35 8°3 17 5-6 re 11 15-3 17-9 16-6 18-1 
ei EMM INE, >... Ah. . te. th oee, 35 83 16 5-4 5 9 13-7 16-7 15-8 15-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie,.............. 32-4 8 19 5-2 3 11 15 15-2 15:1 15-6 
a0 Overt) on be lle a 33-9 6 18-3 i 9 11-1 14-7 13-7 14 
O0e Hort yyiane A i Bos Gt. 33 +6 6 16-9 if 10 10-1 15-5 14-9 15-2 
Manitoba (average)......0 0) 35-7 6-7 19-9 9 11 12-5 18-0 17-6 17-7 
Cl mnnipeg te ae tk kc 36-1 | 6-4-7 19-7 2 11 12 17-9 17-4 17-6 
52—Brandon................ 35:31 6-3-7 | 20 61 10 12-9] 18 eevee erg 
Saskatchewan (average) 34-3 8-1 18-0 3 10 12-4 18-1 17-9 18-1 
53—Regina eats delete be dhs capped. ee Ae 34-8 8-8-4 17 5 12 12-2 17-2 17-9 18-2 
54 rince Alberti. co. de ae a. 32 Sih PE deat 8 | 7 8 12-1 17-9 17-9 
DOS BSKALOON Gee Ln 35°7 8 16-7 11 12-7 18-5 18-7 a : 
OO Mode Jaw ei OL atu. 34-8 8 20-2 11 1.-4 18-8 17-1 : = 
Alberta (average)... |. 35-6 8-6] 19-1 10 1 ae 
57—Medicine Fat 4 3.9 19.5 06 16-9 18-5 18-9 
OO OE RIES HEC yer 8.9 Td 6 17-9 21-6 18 8 
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Potatoes Apples 
idl cpisaaly, sagen g, 
2 ye) : -£ . c 5 
Ba) 2% si em aue: ree 41) S| Bee ge ae é } 
: eg z te el | sae |e 8 = Ee fg Os E 
pe | Be Ce a Ba | 2s | ge p Se g 8 ce ae 
HO .| AS Ss SB Sey) Seem | gy | 2 G2 as 38 Ba 
= ie ae i mn - 60 as nm 2.96 q Sy TO S xy ae 
Zee] ao S “ ak aS ae | aS K - us Ek a i 
$3o.| “ak OS 7 o Sa 23 3 oF 5 g a, aa ee mB. 
mA .) py 4 ca Ay oO Ss 'S) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-5 6-3 1-283 26-8 24-9 21-5 13-6 17-2 19-3 4-4 27-0 64-8 42-8 
$-0 5-9 1-222 25°8 25°5 19-2 13-9 16:7 18-9 74-1 27-2 67-1 41-8 
8-8 5-8 1-397 28-1 30 19-4 14-2 16-9 20°8 72-6 27°3 ED? dh bras Ate ioee« 
9-6 6 1-325 25 PP ASSN (A a 13-8 15-7 18 75 27°8 50 40 
9-3 6-2 +933 20 24-2 19 14-8 16-5 19 75 28 80 40 
9-2 5-2 1-15 27 Ze Seti Mest nate 13-3 16-2 18-8 76:7 27-1 63 49 
Bet ht sh ae 6 Megha eke 30 30 a ge 15 18 18 Rae bw (A Riva eb 75 Pe A WB 
8-3 5-9 1-306 24-8 20-4 19-3 12-5 16-7 18-8 71-2 25-9 59-7 38-1 
7-7 6-1 +92 18-5 14-5 18 13-4 14-9 16-6 74:7 28-6 65 41-2 
§-9 6-5 971 22°3 21-0 20-7 14-6 15-9 18-9 74-9 27°8 66-5 45-9 
10-7 6-6 -987 19-7 22°5 20 14-7 16-8 17-8 83-3 29 77°5 50 
8-8 6 1-082 24-9 22 °3 19 14-6 14°5 18-5 63-7 25°3 55 40-7 
11-6 6 1-066 22-7 18 23 13-3 15-9 19-2 77°7 28-4 67 44-8 
8-5 7-2 75 22 20 20- 15-7 HOSOI |, 201 Mi eiae ete eetone cs DSc) lettuces ss) 48 
8-8 7-5 1-301 26-1 30-8 21- 13-5 18-3 18-8 81-9, 26-5 710-2 40-9 
9-2 7°5 1-149 24-6 30 22 15:5 17-9 19 80 23°7 80 40°6 
8-9 8-9 1-492 31-7 26°3 20 14-1 19-8 19-4 96 26-2 72°5 42-2 
9-3 7:2 1-274 23°3 32°2 25 12-8 18-2 18-7 78-7 26°2 63 +2 40 
8 8-2 1-32 DTehinitey. sk elects nates 12-9 18 19-1 67:5 26°6 75 40 
8-4 4-8 1-33 25s Oi Worn sion 20 13 17-4 15 83-7 25-7 60 40 
9 6-9 1-29 25 36°7 21° 12-5 20-3 DR WON EGLO. ZheO Wsroaes 43 
8:5 7°3 1-436 29 Tilia cee oe teers 2 alee 14-7 19-3 17-7 97-8 30:7 77°5 42 
8-8 9-2 1-195 23 +4 32-8 21- 12-9 17-1 18-4 87-6 25 +4 65-9 37-2 
9-4 71 1-222 24-7 27 18: 13 16-2 19-6 64-2 26°6 67-2 40°6 
9-3 6-5 1-230 26-3 24-5 21- 13-8 16-9 19-2 73°8 27-0 62-7 39-4 
9-6 7-1 1-28 26-2 29° 23 14-2 15-8 20°6 71-8 27-9 65 40-2 
9-4 5-8 1-42 28 DA ee 12:3 18 18-7 77-5 27-5 70 41-2 
8-9 6 1-30 27-2 SUC toil Se eg 12-9 16-8 18-2 73 °8 24°8 57°2 38 
9-7 5 1-28 27 WS cation tee 14:6 16°5 18-4 65-6 26 63 35-7 
8-7 6-7 1-12 22 19- 18 13-8 16-1 18-9 771 26-4 59-8 36°8 
8-7 6 1-08 24-3 PE A eee 12-8 16-8 19-6 73 26-7 60-6 4] 
9 6-9 +982 22-1 EGR res heehslt 12-9 16-9 18-9 76 27 57:8 35 
8:6 6-1 1-09 21-8 PALSY Slane, ete 12-3 16:3 18-1 77°4 25-7 63 °8 38°3 
10:7 6-2 1°31 26-1 20 Ace tcteeh 11-1 17-9 19-2 88-3 26-1 70 39°6 
9 5°6 1-46 28-1 19 oles a2 hag 14-2 16:3 18-5 Vs 25 °3 55 39 
9:3 6-3 1-23 26-1 29°2 25 15:1 16-7 18-6 62°5 25°9 68°3 38-8 
7°8 5:9 972 21-8 BAY fe I Ai Bal ese 13-7 15°5 17-2 62-5 25 55 37°4 
9-1 6 1-09 23-1 SA eats 14°3 15-8 18-5 65 25 65 36-6 
9-5 6°7 1-08 24 Zima ee eo 13-1 16-8 19 59 26: 55:7 38-6 
8-8 6:8 +983 21-5 DSI a | cea ie 13-1 15-6 16-8 62 24- 60 36 
8 5:8 1-225 24 Pf pO a AG 13-7 16:5 17-2 79 24 57 35 
9-4 7-1 1-12 25 1928 olek teaad 14-5 16:8 20 66-2 26 60 40 1 
7-9 6:4 1-05 23-1 20 ek ceva tian 12-6 14-7 18-1 25 65 37-1 
9:3 6-5 1-06 20-8 PA Me | ete as Sr 15 16:4 19-9 86-2 26° 71:2 39-2 
8-8 5:5 1-01 22 QO We Ree ee e8 15 16:5 19-1 75 +5 25° 60:2 37:7 
9-6 5°5 1-173 19-2 25. Alias aaa 13-4 17-4 18-4 65-6 Qe OU ieisae. skeet 40°6 
9-6 5-5 +883 20 AU SOME eels are 13°7 17-8 20°2 75 31- 63°3 40 
8-7 6-2 1-29 26 WD eSsler wascun 13-6 16-8 19-2 76 33° 69 39-2 
10-2 7°5 1:38 BIC CA | hice eunicee 19 13-7 16-6 19-3 74 - 26- 59 42-1 
10 9-1 1-49 BOW el. oobemeae 20 14-2 19-4 21-7 85 28: 70 42-6 
11:5 8-5 1-68 AB) 4 a liz: says eee 19 15-8 19-9 20 88-5 30- 72°5 46-4 
11-2 8:3 1-733 ASeo tle acts rere 26 13-5 19 19 87°5 29 62-5 45 
9-7 7-2 1-32 25:8 30 20 14-7 17-7 22-3 as 30 62:5 41-7 
9-6 6-1 1-40 29-1 33° 23° 15 16-9 22-3 72-2 27 59°8 40 
9-1 5:8 1-41 28°3 30: 22° 14-8 17-3 19-9 68-9 27° 59-4 42-1 
10-5 5:5 1-295 24-9 25 Oue aa. 12-7 17-1 19-8 73°0 28° 63 -2 43-4 
11-1 5-3 1-345 27 25 20° 13-2 17-3 19°5 73°5 27: 59 42-5 
9:9 5-6 1-064 22-8 25a teen. oe 12:1 16-9 19-1 72-5 28° 67-4 44-3 
10-7 6-4 1-388 7 (PR eh i ai 13-8 18-8 22°2 73°9 26- 63-6 50-4 
10-2 5-9 1-638 B12 s08 Una Be te 22 14-3 18 23-6 73°3 27: 64°6 50°8 
11-8 6-8 1-425 Ay moh | eee athe 20 13 20°3 21-3 75 25° 60°8 50:8 
10:5 6-8 1-193 D5 a6 un Peete 20-5 13-7 18 21-9 73°6 25° 63 °6 50°4 
10-1 6 1-296 PAO MN (tert el (Ree Breet 14:3 18-9 21-8 73°8 27 65°3 49-6 
10-7 5-5 1-369 PA ee De oo 24-3 13-2 17-8 20-8 71-7 27° 65-9 49-3 
11-7 4-9 1-375 PANES TE aeegre seid 27°5 12-7 18-7 21°6 75°6 28: 71°4 51-9 
10-8 5-8 POSS) lee eee scallic cretehe tous 25 14-2 18-5 20-8 75 26> 66-7 48-3 
10-8 5:3 -873 20% isle siee ciate 22-3 13-1 17 20-7 67°5 26- 59-4 49 
9-8 6 1-485 81 Balkdeek tue 22 12-7 by sh 19-8 72-2 26: 68°3 48-3 
10:6 5-7 1-179 26 siglo tee 24-8 13-3 17-2 21-3 68-3 27°3 63-7 48-8 
9-5 5-2 1-617 S32 Salesicck are 22 12-4 17-2 19-0 71-2 26-9 65-1 49-6 
10:5 52 1-646 STD nr cierthessete ae 14-4 19 20 73 31-5 71 50 
9-6 5:5 2-025 41 Caley ter 25 11-9 18 20 73-7 28-7 62°5 51-2 
9-4 5 1-913 8120 Wabi shoe 22:5 13-3 18 18-5 75 28-3 68-3 50 
8-1 4-9 1-147 2452) Niereieteneiess 20 10-7 16°3 18-4 68-3 24-1 62-8 44-5 
9-6 4-7 1-26 DB ola ll varctorede terete 18 11-7 14-9 18-6 67-2 24-7 59 45-3 
9-2 4-8 1-53 SiGe ltrs Gs blake 21-5 11-8 15-4 18° 68-3 26-5 61-2 47°5 
i) 5-7 1-638 34 Dil ketens cecnaes llauanetecantake 13 18 20 67°5 25 67-8 55 
10-6 5:5 1-778 ye wal heyy Rosen 25 12-5 18-1 18-1 76°2 > 68°3 53°3 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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2 
Locality Oo, 
$s. 
ose Sae) 
EE 
Sah 
Oo 
cents 
Dominion (average)....... 7-8 
Nov? Scotia (average....... 8- 
1—Sydney) Oe 7-9 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-1 
38—Amherst............. 7-8 
4— Halifax yee. oe 7:4 
5—Windsor.............. 8-5 
6-—Pruro. fo 8 


New Brunswick (average) 
$—Moncton 
9—St. John 





15-—Sorel>; 4 wee ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
ti—St. John sane... Ee 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montrealss.. .snee nee 
2O— TAT so ee ee Sr 


ee rd 


oo Galt 81am ee 


wesw e eer ene 


o/—Stratford...)......._.. 
S8— london’: ¢ keene. 


40—Chatham. .v)...... 
41—Windsor 
42—Sarnia 


rd 


a 


4¢-——North Bayi... © 
45--Sadburyens ts. 28 ke 
46—Cobalt 


ed 
ee i ey 
rd 


ee ed 


Manitoba (average)...... 
51 Winsipeg ete.) 2 


ee ee ers 


59—Edmonton.......... : 


G2-——Erails2.en eee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in b 


my 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to 


), 


Sugar. 


g 
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XXX, per quart. 


in dollar lots, 
per lb. 
unsweetened 
per 4 lb. tin. 
ground, per lb. 


per Ib. 
per lb, 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per Jb. 
Pepper, pure, black 


Coffee, medium 

Tea (kind most sold 
Vinegar, spirit. 

Salt fine, in ba 
Cream of tartar 
Starch, laundr 

Soap, laundry, 


Yellow, 


— — | | | | 
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MReekieL sac ek Seosu Roe ee ee ee SE See Se aa seid PEP Pe ae ee Lhe KOEN, 
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ottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15ce. 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. 8. Delivered f 


c. Calculated price per cord from 
per gallon more than the figures pu 
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6-2 16-205 
6-8 16-125 
hard od ROB oo ae 
ind Ee eee 
6-1 17-50 
6:7 15-50 
7 15-00-16-00 
7-1 16-00 
6-7 15-40 
6-4 16-125 
6 g15-50 
6-6 15-00 
6-3 16-00 
6:7 18-00 
6-1 15-528 
6-3 |15-00-16-00 
6-4 15-00 
6-2 |15+75-16-25 
6:7 14-75 
6-3 |15-00-15-50 
5: 14-00 
5°9 {17-00-17 -50 
6 16-25 
5 15:75 
6 15-658 
6-4 |15+25-15-75 
6: 15+25 
5: 15-00 
5: 15-50 
5- 14-75 
6  |15-00-15-50 
6-2 |16-00-16-50 
6-1 |15-00-15-50 
6-4 |}g13.50-14.00 
6-3 |g14.00-15-00 
6 15-50 
5-9 |14-50-15-00 
6  |15-00-15-50 
5-9 |15.00-15-50 
5°5 |15-00-15-50 
6 14-50 
5°9 |15-00-15-50 
53 |15-00-15-50 
6-4 |15-50-16-00 
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Wood i Rent 
> Mater fee le ie ee Eee a 
3 ‘ fom eae 
5} 3 to |S . ! 
o § a © 2 mw (BS| 96 wg | 928 mc 
2 : a0 Bang ao Seas) rs 53 aL Salse Broo gs 
#8 z SB $28 BE sas | B85 | = |g8] go8es lgoshse 
eh : eee teeth Ste thw ESao keciehecee cleat ec 
28 g BS | BSh | 28 | 288 | SBE | Ss [EE ESSE [SSZESE 
fa <) se ss D ro) = 0 2 1a 2B 
$ $ $ $ $ coli $ 
10-068 12-865 11-992 14-503 8-862 11-032 9-616 | 31-1 [11-5 27-780 19-948 
8-835 11-995 9-400 10-250 6-300 950 6-667 | 33-3 {12-3 22-417 14-917 
7: . 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOO feereestaneetennrens 33-85 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
CSOs emt E AU asses ka, ds in wh she hegre ecw Lee dom anaes c8-00 c6-00 {32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9- 00 12-50 9-00 10-00 BDO Uses telat e ss 4 apstn 6:00 | 32 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
10-50-11-50 |d11.40-14-50} 14-00 15-00 7°00 8-00 8:00 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
St EAN 0+50-11-50 9-00 9-50 5-50 6:00 |............| 85  |15 1|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9: oe °75 aia. 50-15-75 9-00 9°75 6-00 GEAGre werent cust: 32  |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
50 13-25 9-00 0-00 6-75 e750 c7-50 |80-32 {15 |19-00—-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10. 875 12-958 9-875 11-375 6-750 8-250 6-700 | 31-3 {11-8 27-000 19-250 
g10-00-12-00 213-00 28-00 10-00 27-00 28-00 g g32-35112 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 13 a 16.00 ike 00-17-00 |6. 06-8- 00 | 7- 50-10- 00 | 8-00-9-00 |30-83 {10 |20-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 Te OOUD tece eran aa os c4-80-6°40 | 30 =| 18 25-00 18-00 |10 
TOs Oe eeceetete ter 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 c6:00 | 30 412 18-00 15-00 }il 
9-589 14-125 14-096 16-212 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-3 |10-6 23-444 15-313 
10-00 13-50 | cl4-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 30 = {11-7}27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-0 c8-13 30 {10 120-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 4-00 9-00 11-00 16-00 {27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
950 Ate. teetesier c14.67-17.33|c16-00-18-67| 10-67 c13 °33 10-00 | 80 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 }15 
eats Bb aye Semis lictsscbar nays ions: s aes | ions Isxevsrceonts CLOSO eases eee CL2400) Vi ose we seers [20 10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
SSOP | este sat ang 15-00 rae 10-00 Lae 9-00 |26-28 {10 |23-00-83-00 |15.00-23-00 |17 
Bits ce’ hole cde: TC"00 [Petes ey “O0™| Saree cee 0:50 ce 6:00 | 30 1|15 16-00 11-0 |18 
11-50-11-75 |13-50-14-50 |14.00-16.00|16- 00-18. -00 |10.00-12.00}12- 00-13. 4 c16:00 | 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 12-50-14-00} 16-0 c17-2 7-00 9-0 c9:00 | 28 {10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-663 12- 010 12-895 15-836 9-829 12.412 11-161 | 29-2 |10-7 29-196 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 | 30 {18 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
DOE 0 | heres taveteteten sl ese lei C1005 Weatresnr eer CIZSO als awe. e a tiaters 30 {10° |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 28 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12-00 14-00 14°50 12-00 13-00 11-00 | 28 {10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {25 
SUES So Seal Rabo CABO ai ol Hine ASRS Blin SeNras © er ee ene fal aR. dhe cal UL A SP 28-30 | 9-8]25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7-72 | 30 {10 |18-00-25-00 }13-00-18-00 {27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 83/25 -00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
zg 210-50 g g g gZ g g30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g11-00-12-00 g g g g g g28 |10 |30-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-50 16:00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 11-00 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 c8-348 | 28 |10 |25-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 * 14-00 c12-00 | 27 {10 25-00 {16-00-20-00 |33 
12-00-14-00 |10-50-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 e9-00 {27-28 }10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 eS Seqeperte’ os syaversss 26-30 | 8-31/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12 -00 11-50 10-00 15-00 6-00 eUO MIN t ee ts ci aten. 25-27 |10 |26-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
agate cere ie isacee aside Chapa tee seceheree lickaiens alate Chai ececore ters. ocanenstngsincrael eve: caaueimas | eieatereveeacreteue rei Piagehe inion. ote e ofars 25-30 |10-2|30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... CIS*O0, lestas Nee c11-25 c11-25 |24-25 |13 |380-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |11-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 C20 200 | eas ates [eeatecren le. c21-83 | 25 115 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 }.......... C20 00K Neclan aotiner c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 |12-5)25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
210-00 212-00 g c& g 26-00 g c& g 22-00 | c& g 18-00 |g380 {10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-00-14-00 |.......... 1600 tereta saiee te 10-00 10-00 | 80 {10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
PARSON CS Cee ea is be 10-00 12-00 8-00 COCOA A (ies Steere 385  |11-+2130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 GSO 0) 4 Revere teeta c c15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15 -00 12-75 | 30 |15 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00 13:00 |c12-00-15-00}............ 27-30 |15 ce 00 14-00 |46 
15-00 TESBUD val lees eet vicke 15-00 |7-00-7-50 I PESO lk eg esis ae 35° 412-5 2500-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 c6-50 | 30 {10 |25- 00-80: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 CL SOR eee caatess 35 8-3] 25 -00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 i OOD 20ts acs siete 30 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 1 S765) el ican eesti Iteea ete aye age 9-250 10-125 8-500 | 32-5 113-5 35-00 24-500 
12-00 PESO ON VALI See, SPY Ol UE SO es 10-50 11-50 9-00 30 12 |85-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6°75-12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 85 {15 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-25 17-250 8-250 12-000 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |12-9 35-000 23° 750 
9-00-13 -00 STRAY Aas POS Bi ale 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 | 85 {15 |30-00-50-00 30:00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 i7-00 18-50 50 QU SN eke. goes 35 | 11-7/25-00-385-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 i9-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 |30-35 |10 35-00 25-00 155 
10-00 £16 S/d arte tes eat at AE ee aN c14-00 c14-00 | 35 {15 35°00 20-00 |56 
6-813 13.250 Shartersters at eater stt ciate ome [terminates 1H LTT het ae eas Bare 33-0 {11-7 30 -000 21-750 
g g g g g g g g35 «411-4 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
1A A gl betes. oA. 2 aps aor, Al does Rear Wileveeaietiaten Al bade selene (PALI) il it Soe ee eee 35.15 ip t 58 
h5-00-6-00 TG 00M Pansistet actos io eee cece ce 6-00 c8-00 c 7-00 | 385 {12 35-00 25°00 |59 
h8 -50-11-50 UOT ay Wes baba sogs | LaSais Faeuid eal Ah bake AOR a 2 he GUS POOMs laters cee isi ctes: 80 {10 {25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
he 4 06-56250| Roeey eer aces ashe ede cece Ione ee ettAl Aaactns casetie Alla sherpess «> <ie «+ 30 {10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-244 DZ tel neretecerase lcci tie te 9-500 10-500 5-498 | j34-9 |13-2 26-250 20-625 
Ge 256i (Dp ale site hace petal aetietan ceases lore a ecto 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 |12- ee HO etieeiscterne sleet ace tte 9-50 12-50 e7-50 | 40 |12-5/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 AsO valet east tious cae ete 9-00 TRS ON- ene anal ae 37+5 |12 130-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 1120 Bah Ae Dh Maa Berek al bevel ote OBO ra Megeel ates ise 35 114 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 De DOMe a toe wetete, chece i lichares: Ses cocdevea lie e-everetomemeaels 7°50 4-50 | 30 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 OWL be bl scours SA Be | |e eR re 7-50 c10-00 ce 4-49 | 27 15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
SUMS 20 tac acste sene dicki etre earilic cise ccna er lees ce cererrted aint es 6-00 | 35 |13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12 OOST4 SOR es te weet ttroe ellis se ctaaeinm ee sae se cect lara peesc cds «Ate as ec siseh's« 35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


ouses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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(Continued from page 1272) industrial importance of each article included. 


The index number has been calculated by years 
EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE . cee 
- SALE PRICES back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 


period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 

The index number calculated by the Dominion by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of and trom 1913 to date for the principal group- 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 


number may be found in the supplement to the 
being weighted according to the commercial and Lasour GAZETTE for January, 1925, January, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


No. of Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.} Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities com- | 1914] 1916! 1918 | 1920] 1921 

ae 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928 | 1928 

dities 


aa aay! SSE AaRaNE ceT (Gem areGaLS (meme cums | asso ve val lamemecsctsas (ee be eee ee ee 





pS Ms BIER SL hah nea LU) 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 

















I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 |111-6|149-8/220-2|287-6]178-21130-8 141-6] 168-5} 157-3] 161-6]161-6|144-2/147-7 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9/179-4) 204-8] 154-6] 133-3/135-1/132-1/148-31141-9]145 7|161-4}158°6 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Producta| 28 | 97-8/133-3|269-9/303-31165-0 176-6/197-8]193-1/188-5]156-5]173-41163-2/163-5 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3)100-1/139-4)241-6)202-5/171-0|178-21157-21158-5]155-5]154-31156-11155 9 
Vi--lron and its Products:, io.) bs esis cook 26 | 97-7/151-8/227-3)244-4)185-7/157-9]167-4]155-2/148-6]145-1|142-2)/138-71139+1 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products| 15 | 96-2|137-3]144-2/137-7| 98-6 100-9) 93-8] 97-2]107-4] 98-1] 93-6] 95-3] 96-2 






*2)144-9)197+5/205-4/189-2|184-1]179-6]177-21175-8]170+2/172-3 172°3 


Dido o hb lessfelolaid al arnatses x seats aac seal rat 
*1)187-3) 223 -3/184-7]165- 6] 164-5] 154-8/158-4]158-21152-41148-9 148-9 


duct: 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products 
Classified according to origin: 














I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110- 6) 143-4) 212-3) 258-2) 164-2) 123-0) 123 -0]153-5]147-8]153-2|155-71143-4 145-7 

AE MATING, . kes sues heist tet: Te eee 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5)173-5)142-3/132-0/125-5]161-3]162-8|151-9]161-7 158-7}164-2 

9-4/241-6/202-5/171-0/178-21157-21158-5 155-5} 154-3] 156-1/155-9 

6+1/196-2/175-6]159-7/157-11152-0 151-7/148-8]143-1]143-9]144-9 

9-2) 244-0) 168-4)142-7/143-1]154-11151-2 152-0}154-2/149-6/150-5 

6-9] 242-0) 180-0} 151-8|157-91159-0 156-8}150-6]148-3]147-9]147-3 

. *8/226-1/174- 4/149 -3)152-5}148-8/159-5/158-6/154-5/159-51158-9 

: *3/244-4)170- 7/139 - 4) 150-1149 - 6/161 -3] 155-3156 -2/160-9/159-9 

. *5/249-7/176-0/201-7/224-6| 233-8] 237 -4/226-4|231-7/219-51219-5 

: * 4/261 - 2) 186-9) 129-8]130-1/175-0]159-31164-0 160)-6/149-3}151-5 

‘ *0}183-2/109-2) 96-0} 96-0} 96-0/104-0/116-0]/132-0 124-0/124-9 

. *5) 173-5} 142-3/132-0/125-5/161-3/162-8]151-9 161-7/158-7/164-2 

: *5/249-4/ 218-6) 191-9] 197-1]185-7}222-2]168-1|207-2 218-3/255-8 

. *8/ 209-2) 152-7/132-0]131-6]123-0]144-9]152-2/126-9 176-7|165-8 

. 165-1) 203 -0} 167-8) 131-8/149-7/137-11157-7/13/-1 150-5]155-1]155-2 

Sugar, refined............. pe eR xy Se 2 {115-4)171-6)208-4/408-3}213-31170-4/243.5 184-9}139-5}143 -0/146-4/131-8]127-2 

MOROAADIGR). 5) sary slain san bs een aho Oe 10 |122-9/210 32+3/431+1]170-0) 120-6] 171-2|134-6/200-0 199-1)180-9}140-8/133-7 

MORE catsGint stis Sx dah nok Cee eee 2 |104-4/120 74+4/213-1/159-7/153-2/134-4/159-41163-3 153-2) 164-3}147-21163-2 

POBBCOG) ali 8. (raids, ed VEL 2 |108-0/117 54-+7/227-0)206 +5] 206-5|206-5|216-5/216-5 216-5) 216-5/216-5/216-5 

WIBCOMANGOUS i 4 4i5 Jo. pos be seus Boe 6 | 99-3)119 13 «0/283 -8] 186-9] 168-7/161-8|155-81151-5 149-6}160-9}159-1]159-1 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 4 | 96-0'105-8/ 146-9) 203-1)179-2/161-6/ °55-6/147-81157-2]162 4|152-3)157-8)157-6 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and underwear)... .<- :5<des .ctee eae 11 {105-3} 128-5) 181-3) 260-2} 186-3] 160-6] 159-9]153-91152-5 152-8]155-8]168-1]167-9 

Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0) 98-6) 136-0/185-0/176-9] 161-9] 154-2/145-8]158-7]165-9]151-2|154-3/154-8 

CT 1) 3 ra ee MBS AE oY t) 3 |102-8) 107-3] 189-1/323-4/249-4]/219-6/228-9/194-8]194-8 194-8}194-8/194-8/194-8 

Glassware and pottery: | fen. cease 3 | 99-7/203-2/247-41/490-6|461-6/344-1/303-5/263-3 321-6/321-3]320-6/320-1/320-1 

Misctallancous. i 3:54.05 2444826 «ase bee 7 | 92-9] 97-9/135-0]182-3]174-8]160-5|152-8 144-8)157-5]164-8]149-9]153-1/153-1 

II.—Propucers’ Goons (Groups C and D)| 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0/ 241-9 167-3) 140-8) 143 -5|153-7/145 -4) 144-4] 146-4/143 -4/142-8 









































(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1)146-0/197-1/206-5/190-1/186-4 183 -1]180- 7/182 -0)175 -5|176-5/176-5 
DOI 5). Abadia...) Be ime | ah ley CO 4 | 98-1/117-8/203 -9/ 264-5] 248-0/210-2/216-0/204-9 204+ 2/204 -2/205-2/204-1/204-1 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

applipseat jc. Sccwen eeiaee eh ee 7 | 94-5) 99-9/142-1/194-1/206-4]190-4/186-0 182-4]180-7/182-3]175-5]176-7|176-7 
Miscellanoous. iii 4. .'s Locgin see aed 4 | 92-3/133- 2/244 -5/268-6/200-5]178-8/192-6|197-4|177-4/169-4 169-5/165-2]165-2 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 /104- 4/133 -9/ 200-3) 246-8] 163- 0/135 -5/139-0/150-5/141-6 140 -3)143 -2)139-8/139-1 

Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8/103 -8]150-5/214-9] 183 -21162-6 167-0}152-7/152-4]147-8}148-3]149-61149-5 
Tarmbepy 0s ss do's Se eee ee 14 | 91-1) 92-3)130-4/206-4]180-0]161-2/167-0 147-5}148-7/148-0]149-3/151-3/151-0 
Painters’ Materials................... 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/313-7]173-31174-2] 199-5 195-9} 197-8}169-6]161-2]149-6]153-8 
Miscellaneous. 30, snicced, «Ph «ae 14 |100-0}128-2)191-9]227-7/192-61165-0 164-8]162-3/158-0]145-41144-31145-4]145-4 

Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8)140-8/211-7/254-0)158-4/129-3]132-7/150-6] 139-2 138 - 6/142 -1)137-6|136-8 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)134-2/274-11310-2/157-3]181-2 205-4} 197 -7/190-3]152-1/174-81165-01165-3 
For Furlndustry cicolesesi.. ee 2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3/477-5|/264-4/333-8 273 9/208 -4|250-81436- 0/441 -8/322-21322-2 
For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8)137-6/146-6}176-3| 98-01118-4 94-2] 97+2}103-4] 94-5]127-51135-7|125-1 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0]174-9/173-0/123-21118-3 117-3)112-7/117-3]110-0]106-2]106-1/106-9 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8]167-9/ 230-6] 208-7] 184-8]159 0/155 -5/ 153 -5}150-41162-81144-2/136-1/136-1 
For Meat Packing Industrigs. (.n00 4 |110-0)120-9/195-4/186-6/114-3] 97-9 95-8) 98-5}111-5)106-3/114-8]154-21133-@ 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114-6/153-8)252-7/280-7/177-7| 115-8] 114-2/179-9 141-9/160-3}163-5]135-8]143-2 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials...| 23 |108-4]138-6]188-8 295 -8/ 186-7] 144-5) 153-8] 158-5]148-21147-9|143-7 137-7/139°3 
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1926. and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. <A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LaBgour GazertTe for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, except 
milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by a number of 
representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Labour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Labour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 


EXPLANATORY 


coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so ,indicated is ex- 
aggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions. nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated. when the budget was first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerte a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of hving index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerts, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
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page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 118.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4: 
1921, 143.6: 1922, 140.6; 1928, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 181.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4. 
Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 
112-5 "1916, 112°5° 1917) aeso mols, 114.0; 
1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 187.6; 1922, 
163.2: 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3: 
1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928" 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





—_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
ig ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 5 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918. 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918. 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec: 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 
Sept. 1921. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1928. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1928.. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927.. 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.. 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927. 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927. 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927. 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.. 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.. 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927.. 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Noy. 1927. 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan, 1928. 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928. 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928. 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928, 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928. 146 158 156 157 166 155 
July 1928.. 147 157 156 157 166 155. 
Aug. 1928.. 151 157 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 156 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928. 154 157 156 157 166 157 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’? were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and con- 
verted to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 
1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The movement in beef prices was mixed 
sirloin steak and rib roast declining, the 
former from an average of 36.3 cents per 
pound in September to 35.9 cents in October, 
and the latter from 28.3 cents per pound in 
September to 28.1 cents in October, while 
shoulder roast was slightly higher, averaging 
21.7 cents per pound, higher prices being re- 
ported from most localities in Ontario and 
the prairie provinces. Veal was up in the 
average from 23.6 cents per pound in Sep- 
tember to 23.9. cents in October. Mutton 
also averaged higher at 31 cents per pound, 
as compared with 30.5 cents per pound in 
September. Fresh pork was slightly lower at 
31 cents per pound, while salt pork advanced 
somewhat, averaging 27.5 cents per pound. 
Bacon advanced substantially, averaging 42.5 
cents per pound in October, as compared with 
40.8 cents in September. Increases were re- 
ported from practically all localities. In fresh 
fish, cod steak, halibut and whitefish were 
slightly higher. Lard rose from an average 
of 22.5 cents per pound in September to 22.9 
cents in October. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh averaging 51 cents per dozen in October, 
as compared with 46.3 cents in September 
and 42.4 cents in August, and cooking aver- 
aging 45.6 cents per dozen in October, 41.4 
cents in September and 37.6 cents in August. 
Milk advanced in the average from 11.8 cents 
per quart in September to 12.1 cents in Octo- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Prince Albert, Medicine Hat, Ed- 
monton, Calgary and Lethbridge. Higher 
prices for butter were reported from nearly 
all localities. Dairy advanced in the average 
from 41.3 cents per pound in September to 
42.8 cents in October, and creamery from 
45.9 cents per pound in September to 47.4 
cents in October. Cheese was slightly higher, 
averaging 33.8 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.7 cents per pound. Soda_ biscuits, flour 
and rolled oats were steady. Canned vege- 
tables showed little change. Beans were again 


higher, averaging 9.5 cents per pound, as 
compared with 9.2 cents in September. Onions 
rose from an average price of 5.9 cents per 
pound in September to 6.3 cents in October. 
Potatoes were considerably lower, averaging 
$1.28 per bag in October, as compared with 
$1.49 in September. Decreases were reported 
from nearly all localities. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average price of 21.7 
cents per pound in September to 21.5 cents 
in October. Prunes, raisins and currants 
showed little change. Granulated sugar was 
unchanged at an average price of 7.8 cents 
per pound, while yellow was slightly lower at 
7.3 cents per pound. Increases in the price 
of anthracite coal were reported from Sorel, 
St. Hyacinthe. Thetford Mines, Belleville, 
Oriilia, and Guelph. Coke was slightly higher, 
averaging $12.87 per ton, while hardwood was 
somewhat lower at an average price of $7.99 
per cord. Increases in rent were reported 
from Woodstock and Medicine Hat. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statisticss. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
October. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
advanced to $124 per bushel, as compared 
with $1.17 in September. The high price for 
the month was $1.29, reached on the 8th, and 
the low $1.203 on the 30th. The higher prices 


were said to be due to the probability of in- 


creased purchases for European countries be- 
cause of their smaller crops and their gener- 
ally increased purchasing power. Coarse 
grains also advanced in sympathy with the 
movement in wheat. Western barley at Win- 
nipeg was up from 664 cents per bushel to 
70 cents; Ontario barley at Toronto from 65 
cents per bushel to 70% cents; western oats 
at Winnipeg from 542 cents per bushel to 
564; Ontario oats at Toronto from 43? cents 
per bushel to 493 cents; flax seed at Winni- 
peg from $1.864 per bushel to $1.923; and rye 
at Toronto from 933 cents per bushel to $1.02. 
Flour at Toronto advanced from $7.294 per 
barrel to $7.41. Rolled oats were up from 
$3.70 per ninety pound sack to $3.85, and 
shorts from $33.25 per ton to $35.19. Raw 
sugar at New York was down from $2.22 per 
hundred to $2.16, and granulated sugar at 
Montreal from $5.51 per hundred to $5.32. 
Ontario potatoes at Toronto declined from 
98 cents per bag to 925 cents, and Manitoba 
grades at Winnipeg from 72 cents per bushel 
to 60 cents. Ceylon rubber was. slightly 
higher at 18% cents per pound. Linseed oil 
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rose from 81 cents per gallon to 85 cents. 
Rosin was, up from $12.85 per barrel to $13. 
Hay advanced from $16 per ton to $16.50-$17. 
Live stock prices were considerably lower, 
due, it was said, to large supplies on the 
market. Western cattle at Winnipeg were 
down from $10.64 per hundred pounds to 
$9.28; choice steers at Toronto from $11.15 
per hundred pounds to $9.88; hogs at Toron- 
to from $13.27 per hundred pounds to $10.66; 
anc choice sheep from $6874 per hundred 
pounds to $5.94. Meats also declined in sym- 
pathy with the movement in live stock, 
dressed beef, hindquarter, being down - from 
$22 per hundred pounds to $21.13, and dressed 
hogs from $20.50 per hundred pounds to 
$19.75. Bacon declined from 37 cents per 
pound to 334 cents, and ham from 32-324 
cents per pound to 28-29 cents. Milk at 
Toronto again advanced, the price to pro- 
ducers being up from $2.30 per eight-gallon 
can to $2.40, while at Montreal the price ad- 
vanced from 20 cents per gallon to 28 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(Bee following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
- numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913—100, was 
137.6 for September, a decline of 1.2 per 
cent from August. Foods declined 2.2 per 
cent with declines in all three groups, the 
most marked being in cereals. Industrial 
materials fell 0.6 per cent due to lower 
prices for cotton and other textiles and mis- 
cellaneous products while iron and steel rose; 
other metals and minerals also advanced due 
to higher prices for household coal. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 173.2 for September, a 
decline of one per cent for the month, con- 
tinuing a steady decline since April. The 
cereals and meat group declined owing to 
lower prices for English wheat, barley and 
oats and meat, although Canadian wheat, 
butter and tea advanced; other foods ad- 
vanced slightly. Textiles declined with de- 
creases in the prices of Egyptian cotton, jute 
and hemp. Minerals advanced owing to 
higher prices for tin, lead, copper and coal. 


Cheese at Montreal rose 1 cent per pound to 
30 cents. Lard was down from 18 cents per 
pound to 174 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
rose from 50-55 cents per dozen to 55-60 cents. 
Beef hides declined from 19-20 cents per 
pound to 16-17 cents and calf skins from 24-25 
cents per pound to 22-23 cents. Harness 
leather was down from 58 cents per pound to 
55 cents. Raw cotton at New York rose from 
18.6 cents per pound to 19.6 cents, due it was 
said to unfavourable weather and crop re- 
ports, which caused lower estimates of the 
yield. Raw silk was slightly higher at $4.95 
per pound. Steel billets at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $34-$43 per ton to $34-$45. The 
prices of non-ferrous metals were, for the 
most part, higher, copper being up from 
$16.544 per hundred pounds to $17.024; tin 
from 49} cents per pound to 502 cents; lead 
from $6.112 per ewt. to $6.148; antimony 
from 9} cents per pound to 9% cents; and 
silver from 574 cents per ounce to 58 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77 
=100, was 116.8, a decline of one per 
cent from August. Foodstuffs declined 1.9 
per cent due-to a decline of 3.8 per cent in 
vegetable foods and a decline of 0.7 per cent 
in animal foods due to lower prices for 
mutton, bacon and beef, partly counteracted 
by a rise in the price of butter. There was 
also a reduction in the price of sugar. Indus- 
trial materials declined 0.4 per cent, a de- 
cline of 4.3 per cent in textiles being partly 
counteracted by increases in minerals and 
sundries. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 166 at October 1, an advance of 0.6 
per cent over the previous month. Food ad- 
vanced slightly owing to higher prices for 
milk, eggs and butter, although potatoes, 
bread, flour and sugar were slightly cheaper. 
Fuel and light as a whole advanced owing to 
higher prices for coal. Other groups were 
unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914—100, was 831 
for August, as compared with 841 for July. 
There were advances in metal and products, 
petrol and products, fertilizers; decreases in 
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food products, tar and products, chemica! 
products, fats, resin products and raw rubber, 
while fuels, clay products, glass products, con- 
struction materials, hides and leather pro- 
ducts, tobacco and paper products were un- 
changed. 


Cost or Livinac.—The index number of the 
cost of living of a middle class family of 
moderate income, on the base 1921—100, was 
211.71 for September, as compared with 
208.89 for August. All groups advanced with 
the exception of heat and light which de- 
clined slightly. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics for September 
was 151, a decline of 1.9 per cent. There were 
advances in animal foods, metal and metal! 
products and declines in vegetable products, 
fodder, lime, cement, bricks, glass, textiles, 
leather and footwear; while fertilizers fuel 
and ore, wood and paper and textiles were 
unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 487.54 for September as 
compared with 485.73 for August. There were 
advances in both animal and vegetable foods. 
Industrial materials also advanced: slightly, 
owing to advances in minerals and metals and 
various vegetable products, while textile 
materials, chemical products, construction 
materials and miscellaneous industrial materials 
declined. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911=—1,000, was 1,813 
for June, as compared with 1,810 for May. 
Agricultural products, meat and building ma- 
terials advanced, while jute, leather, etc., 
dairy produce and groceries declined; metals 
and coal and chemicals were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base prices in July, 1914=100, was 
146 for August, as against 147 in July. In the 
food group, cereals, pulses and sugar advanced 
and other foods declined. Non-foods declined 
one per cent owing chiefly to a decline of 11 
per cent in raw cotton. 


Cost or Livina.—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914=100, was 145 for Sep- 


tember, as against 145 for August. There was 
a decline of one point in the food group; fuel 
and lighting declined 7 points due to lower 
prices for firewood and coal; clothing fell 2 
points. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—100, was 100.1 for September, an ad- 
vance of 1.2 per cent over August. Farm 
products advanced with higher prices for 
grains, live stock and poultry. Foods also 
advanced due to higher prices for butter, 
eggs, meats and potatoes, flour and sugar. 
Hides and skins increased, and leather and its 
products were little changed. Cotton and 
woolen goods declined and raw silk advanced. 
Coal and petroleum products increased, while 
metal and metal products and construction 
materials were little changed. There was a 
slight increase in chemicals and drugs and 
housefurnishing goods were unchanged. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913—=100, was 149.6 for October as against 
152.9 for September, a decline of 2.1 per cent 
owing to a decline of 4 per cent in farm pro- 
ducts and smaller declines in food products, 
building materials and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts; on the other hand textile products, 
fuels, metals and chemicals advanced. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 163.4 for Septem- 
ber, an advance of 1.2 per cent, due chiefly 
to an increase of 2.6 per cent in food. Cloth- 
ing also advanced, as did fuel and light, the 
latter group due to increases in the prices of 
coal; ‘housing and sundries were unchanged. 

The index number of. the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
life was 161.9 for September, an advance of 
one per cent over August. There was an ad- 
vance of 2.3 per cent in foods, an advance in 
fuel and light owing to higher prices for coal, 
and also a slight advance in clothing; shelter 
and sundries were unchanged. 





The Toronto Board of Control, on the 
recommendation of the Works Commissioner, 
decided recently to cancel a contract for 
sewer construction involving an expenditure 
of $15,835, on the ground that the contractor 
had refused to comply with the usual condi- 
tions, that is, to pay a minimum wage of 60 
cents an hour and to employ 90 per cent 
British subjects resident in the city. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 19238 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
with such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the third quarter of 1928 
was 446, there being 143 in July, 157 in 
August and 146 in September. In the third 
quarter of 1927, 431 fatal. accidents were re- 
corded. In this report it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
the occurrence of the accidents, and fatal in- 
dustrial diseases under the dates on which 
they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada and certain other 
official sources; and from the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerte. Reports of accidents 
were also recorded from local newspapers. 


Fatalities by Industrial Groups 


By groups of industries, the fatalities 
occurred as follows: agriculture, 69; logging, 
31; fishing and trapping, 4; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 59; manu- 
facturing, 538; construction, 73, transportation 
and public utilities, 112; trade, 17; service, 
28. 

Of the mining accidents 30 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining’, 25 on “coal mining”, 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying”, 
and 3 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 4 were 
in the group “vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco”, 2 in “animal foods”, 1 in “textiles 
and clothing’, 1 in “leather, fur and_ pro- 
ducts”, 15 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts”, 7 in “pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts”, 8 in “iron, steel and products”, 2 in 
“non-ferrous metal products’, 4 in ‘“non- 
metallic mineral products”, 4 in “chemical and 
allied products”, and 5 in “miscellaneous pro- 
- ducts.” 

In construction there were 36 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 2 in “railway”, 2 
in “shipbuilding”, 13 in “highway and bridge” 
and 20 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 46 fatalities in “steam railways”, 3 in 
“street and electric railways”, 34 in “water 
transportation”, 4 in “air transportation”, 12 
in “local transportation”, 8 in “electricity and 
gas” and 5 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

There were 28 fatalities in “service”, of 
which 16 were in “public administration”, 3 


in “recreational”, 2 in “custom and repair”, 
5 in “personal and domestic”, and 2 in “pro- 
fessional.” 
In trade there were 8 fatalities in “whole- 
sale” and 9 in “retail.” 
Disasters 


The most serious disaster during this period 
occurred on September 15, when the steamer 
Manasso foundered and sank in a heavy 
storm off Griffith’s Island on the Georgian 
Bay while carrying a cargo of cattle from 
Manitoulin Island to Owen Sound. Fourteen 
members of the crew were drowned and 
another died from exposure on a raft two 
days later. There were five survivors in- 
cluding the captain, three other members of 
the crew and one passenger. A thorough 
search of the Bay was made by other boats, 
tugs and aeroplanes for life boats with the 
missing men but without success. By the ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury, the crew were 
exonerated and blame was placed on negli- 
gence in not having had the equilibrium of 
the boat properly tested. The Dominion 
Wreck Commissioner in his investigation re- 
port attributed the blame to bad’ stowage, in- 
difference, neglect and carelessness of those 
in charge. 

Another serious disaster took place on the 
Welland Canal construction at Thorold, Ont., 
on August 1, when a heavy steel gate fell 
while being hoisted into position crushing 
ten workmen to death and injuring several 
others. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of accidental deaths. 

A further serious disaster resulting in six 
fatalities was caused by a blow out of metane 


gas in a coal mine at Coal Creek near Fernie, 


B.C., on August 30. Following an investi- 
gation by the chief provincial inspector of 
mines, operations were discontinued at this 
mine. 

While cleaning a distilling tank following 
an explosion at a chemical works in Toronto, 
on September 8, four men were poisoned by 
carbon monoxide fumes escaping from 
chemicals. The coroner’s jury ‘submitted 
that the accident was unavoidable. 

On July 3, five men engaged in logging oper- 
ations were drowned at Shelter Bay on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, 
when their boat capsized in the swift current. 

On July 12 three members of a train crew 
were killed near Glacier, B/C., when the 
boiler of a pusher engine exploded owing to 
water shortage on a steep grade. 

(Continued on page 1296.) 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1928 























Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
STOCK RAISING— 

Hari enyseseietascs Ste. Rose; Ques.cdvdens. «6.6. 
Farmer’s son......+.. Near Sherbrooke, Que...... 
Farmer’s son......... 

Farmer’s son......... 

Brera iikeen ween Near Neanoo, Alta.......... 
HATIN GT eMoee nes saints Moscow: /Ontsdetts 28 iclersoce.d 
Farm worker.......... Near Dodsland, Sask....... 
HAPMer yi Milteet cers emis Near Ripley, Ont........... 
Farmer .ivjsdenwraenias« Beverly Twp., Ont.......... 
EDGY desls mapa coe ake 6 bachute; QUesyawien des ose 
Plarmer Meee ann aes Near Pakenham, Ont....... 
Farm labourer......... Near Charlottetown, P.H.I. 
Parmer ge cea Near Harriston, Ont........ 
Harmer. au eee Near Fraserwood, Man...... 
Harmer. camneccestes ArrowrbarkeiB©).o6.d.c ces 
Farmer..... SU Bass River NOs. oc odtelesiess 
Farmer’s wife......... Cardigan we aber. sane 
Farm labourer........ Near Vulcan, Alta.......... 
Harmer conse nucuy ose Little Woody, Sask......... 
Harmer ssces cee Near Lindsay, Ont.......... 
GATE hese stciclater cine Near Cargill;Onts.. 2... 
HALMernete\stis ste Alderete MincolnyiNEB waste fs the 
Farmer’s son ......... Near Pangman, Sask........ 
HArmven ge, Sim. eee sidie iCochrane; Altant wi. 660... 
MOAMBSteP is cence de kes Burtony Bi Cee teins 40's - «0 
WARTNOD Os ee ae cre ee HisdalesPebial Oren: «ee « 
WAT IM OD yo. cet evceete os 25 Near Parry Sound, Ont..... 
Mariner atone. te Ace Near Bonarlaw, Ont........ 
Parmer. 1.680 i Mateos Near Lindsay, Ont....... Ne 
Wainterok, saIe Feo as 62 Near Radville, Sask........ 
Harmer? seen iia Gouldtown, Sask............ 
Harmer teresa ae Rock Glen, Sask............ 
Harvester jek os ss van Moose Jaw, Sask. .......... 
Harmer 37 2s.un tates Near Tisdale, Sask......... 
Farmert.wes. Soren: BorbrooksiNes asses o- oko: 
Farm hand iis, sade oe Near Bathurst, N.B........ 
Pariner22.n0t5. canoe Shoal Lake, Man............ 
BAarMer tua: ss eens mee Glenboro;Mansssces.. «oes. 
Harmer: yncne 6 eee Metaghan, N.S.........0+6- 
Farm hand 0808... DeltayB. Cu WRein i. hen. 
Farmerwn, aeectee eae Near Guelph, Ont........... 
SS Eb Yee MMIAEIN Geabaogoard Near Wadena, Sask......... 
Harm hand tit aegis. « Near Beaverlodge, Alta..... 
Parimercor oases tes Near Pembroke, Ont........ 
Barmy handiean ssa oe Nera Oberon, Man.......... 
Harmer vce cee SoutheySask.s30hen. oso: 
Farmer). os Ger ae Lambton, Que.............. 
Marmion eran tien ae Saanich tar Wyse eee 
Parmereeyn de ae Wascana, Sask............-- 
Elineducirlgewee ee Near Hearst, Ont........:.. 
BParnien oc meade Near La Fléche, Sa k....... 
Housekeeper........... Near High River, Alta 
HarmMersen cnersccne Near Gifford, B.C.......... 
Hanmer: cease Near Earl Grey, Sask... ... 
Warmer. ccn. towne Near Minnedosa, Man....... 
Warmers: tick cee ete Near Middleton, N.S........ 
Parmer tty. 2 aes Dover sOnte. “Re wes..8k. 
Harmer an ercasenees Rosetown, Sask............. 
Farm. and?) meine ee Near Swift Current, Sask.... 
PALME? se; 035 sce Near Milestone, Sask ...... 
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Cause of Fatality 



































Crushed by his horses following collision with 
motor truck. 


Struck by lightning while bringing horses to barn 


Suffocated when he fell from his wagon into mus- 


eg. 
Fell from load of hay. 
Injured by kick from horse, necessitating opera- 


tion. 
Injured by fall from load of hay. Died July 20. 


Fell off load of hay. Died July 30. 

Struck by car while driving cattle. 

Struck by lightning. 

Collapsed while working in hay field in excessive 


eat. 

Fellfrom load of hay, breaking nis back. 

Fell off load of hay. 

Thrown from horse. 

Crushed under automobile while repairing same. 

Collapsed while at work. 

Struck by lightning. 

Fell from load of hay. 

Poisoned by contaminated well. 

Struck by lightning. 

Horse stepped on him when he fell from wagon, 
fracturing spine. Died Aug. 21. 

Collapsed from the heat. : 

Killed while towing a car out of ditch. 

Landed on handle of pitchford, which penetrated 
abdomen when he jumped into mow. 

Fell from load of grain, injuring spine. 


Fell from scaffold while painting barn. Died 
about Sept. 6. 

Mutilated by binder when his horses ran away. 

Overcome by smoke while attempting to put out 
rubbish fire. 

Stumbled in front of train and run over. 

Car turned turtle when wheel gave way. 

Dropped dead while at work. 

While dismantling old building he was crushed 
by concrete wall. 

Trampled on by frightened team. 

Burned in fire which destroyed barn. 

Fell from barn, breaking his neck. 

Gored by bull. 


Injured when double-tree snapped. and pierced his 
abdomen. Died Sept. 12. 

Struck by lightning. ; 

Jolted off hay wagon and broke his neck. 

Kicked by horse. Ha hee 

Landed on handle of pitchfork when he jumped 
from load of sheaves. : 

Fell into feeder knives of threshing separator. 

Dragged by mower when team ran away. 


Struck on head when corn-cutting machine burst. 

Wheel of grain wagon ran over his head when 
team ran away. ‘ 

Explosion from starting kitchen stove with gaso- 


ine. : 

His gauntlet became caught in belt and he was 
thrown on to engine. ; 

Explosion from starting fire with kerosene. 

Injured when team ran away. ; ‘ 

Hurled into threshing separator when his hair 
caught in driving belt. Died Sept. 19. 

Head battered when he became caught in fly- 
wheel. : 

Killed when corn cutting machine exploded. 

Injured while repairing radiator of tractor. 

Injured when his truck collided with team. Died 
Sept. 23. 

Fell from grain wagon; broken leg. 


Fellfrom grain wagon and was run over. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 











Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULFURE AND 
' SrocKRAISING—Con. 
Thresherd sons eee Near Thorndale, Ont....... 
Harmer seve jap ee ee ee eae Near Guelph, Ont........... 
Harmer cia eaaies Near Vonda, Sask.......... 
Herdsmansey.ces anes Near Winnipeg, Man........ 
Marmerciicnwecncceee: Sutton Ouets. sce vee center 
Marmer2et se. tik toes Flaxcombe, Sask............ 
Harmer: ena tae Near Melbourne, Ont....... 
armerncesae eee London, Twp) Ontics.... - 
Farmer. acne eer 
Shelter Bay, Que........... 
Near! Sooke; Bi@ikes.veness 
Panny ay, se Oteese, - de 2 
Too vor enti sae es Near Beazer, Alta,......... 
Head fallorc. .aeee aan Englewood ee 
Millworker, ou 0ten. Cranbrook By Gr pire etesisee.. 
Chasers... shneee ot ‘PorttAlbemijiB Gites o.: <0. 
OEE ey ee ae Cumberland) B:G.ix......32.. 
Torger) Mailay We Liege Hardy Bay, Bi@se se sewnee. 
OR EOTS sh aiianiocore china Lake Cowichan, B.C 
Logger iioeek ances Mistassini River, Que....... 
Loz ser 2 tiie eis guns Theodosia Arm, BC........ 
JOS Pera a. Ure eae ie Horne Wakert BC. 2..h 6.25 
DOSEN Hoe ee Nanoose Bay, B.C.......... 
Palleryx aera. Cowichan Lake, B.C........ 
BOREL tier aL es Cumberland; BiG@st'.n.. 2... 
LOgcer fen iereaeas es Coquihalla BiCare, ie... 5... 
Chokerman: -:...:../.: Lake Cowichan, B.C........ 
MOLZET HI 7. ected «aes Glades Bi Cw areeereee «fans s 
Mog rele 5.05. ete eens Great Central Lake, B.C.... 
ThOSWELr ee ccneccn se en Dumnean WB. Gwen «cles ov es 
OL LOr. 2) ics seeele eee Near Three Rivers, Que... 
LIOSTOL.. cesses: VM creyql oe Glas Nating > ca CROee 
Buecker: {vee eee Boulder Creek, B.C......... 
TOPMET ee eNaieis eneeiaer Near Steelhead, B.C........- 
Wabourereesscse see Posemill sOnte iret. ate « 
Tor cere sais. eee eee Ad bernt MB Ge fers metan tote oe) o:2:6 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Hasherman wise teleets Lake Winnipeg, Man........ 
Fishermaniii inca tei Malignant Cove, N.S....... 
PShermany cei u el e!s,5% 6 Swanson Bay, B.C.......... 
Captain of fishing boat.|Vancouver, B.C............- 
Mrininec, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— : 
Metalliferous Mininy— 
"Trammiers seni: Schumacher, Ont........... 
Manners eo? Sip ieee Near Worthington, Ont..... 
Prospector.......... Pugwash Lake, Ont......... 
Prospector.......... 
Furnaceman........ Trail. Camsstereern see «iss 3 
Furnaceman........ 
Miners) Warten Rouyn District, Que........ 
Machine runner...... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
Mucker. neces heres Britannia Mine, B.C........ 
Carpenter..........- NanaimoyBi@s sais. ees. 
Cooks sera sey ies Gem Lake, Man............ 
















Date Cause of Fatality 
LR EMS sn en i a ee 
Sept. 25 Crushed when tractor backed into threshing 
machine. 
“96 Fell from load of hay, fracturing skull. 
co D7 Fell from wagon, breaking neck when horses 
bolted. 
About 
Sept. 27 Electrocuted when he climbed pole to look 
for cattle. ° j 
OT Burned by premature dynamite explosion while 
blasting stone. Died Sept. 30. 
eo 28 Thrown from wagon and run over when team were 
startled. . 
S29 Thrown to pavement when truck struck his 
wagon. 
About 


Sept. 




















{Fell from silo when plank gave way. Second 
\ man died Oct 2. 


29 


3 Drowned when their boat capsized in swift 
current. 
11 Fell between logs and drowned. 
17 Struck by snag. 
19 Crushed by load of timber which tipped over 
91 Log rolled on him crushing his hea: 


Aug. 19. ; 
Caught in haulback while unhooking choker. 


31 Struck by falling snag. 
1 Struck by falling snag. Died Aug. 2. 
9 Slipped between logs and was crushed. 
9 Fell from logs and drowned. 
3 Run over by logging locomotive. 
3 Struck ty rolling snag. : 
4 Log rolled over him fracturing spine. Died 
Sept 4. 
7 Crushed between logs. Died Aug. 8. 


18 Struck on back and neck by a carriage working 
on sky line when it dropped. 

18 Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. 

20 Crushed when log rolled over him. 

23 Log roiled over him. : 

93 Killed by dynamite explosion. 

31 Struck on head by falling tree 

1 Crushed between two lo 


gs. ; 
Crushed by load of logs when they shpped down 
steep trail. ie ded 
Gasol ne speeder on which he was riding collide 
with log train. Both legs broken. Died Sept. 
1s 


18 Tuberculosis caused by baca injury in Oct. 1925. 


Struck by lightning. 

Drowned when fishing dory upset. 

Suffocated by fumes from engine of gas boat. 
Cabin of boat burst into flames when he started 
fire in stove. 


“ICO ONG 


Fell into ore pass and crushed beneath cars of 
ore. 
1 WP bs Sack, Ae a Gassed in mine. 
16 Drowned when canoe was swamped. 


Explosion of copper matte in furnace. 


Burned by explosion of stove at mine camp. 

Buried by rock slide. 

Fell 400 ft. in mine. 

Struck by piece of timber while tearing dowa old 
bunkers. 

Drowned when canoe_upset. 


eeceecoesees 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTERS OF 1928—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


Minine, Non-reRROUS 
SMELLING, AND 
QUARRYING—Con. 

Metalliferous Mining— 








Con. 
Drillrunners4.)..2 3... Copper’ Chi 'Onti ews... o ee 8 28 Silicosis contracted about Aug. 15, 1927. 
Prospectors...s 5c. Beaver Lake, Sask.......... About 
PAUSE DOR thaie ap stahe vs tae Drowned. 
Mamen canter te bss o's Stewart gBe@ee des nee ale SLO 65 |Suffocated after fall of rock. 
Switchman.......... Schumacher, Ont........... ea ales) 40 |Struck and run over by car that jumped switch. 
Died Aug. 20. 
BEA DCICOR Ys se as 'l's's'« a's Movie! Bic iu aor nna | ik VN TO 37 |Fell from boom and drowned. 
First aid man........ Brat BUC UN eee ety Le ane ea, 42 {Stricken with heart failure while at work. 
IMEI OD epee sole eae. Bldorado Mines, Mam a ii P20 Pa ek Killed by dynamite blast in mine. 
Machine runner..... ANVOX HES OPE OM UN aN Ue: Se WOK, 21f {Slipped and fell down slope. 
EINE UCR ee lata 30\. |. 
Drill helper.......... Near Larchwood, Ont.......} Aug. 27 17 |Drowned when canoe filled and sank. 
Mining engineer...... INear Cochrane, Ont eso en OTA os cick lets Struck by train. t } 
Muckers 02a nen Kirkland Lake, Ont......... sae MoH / 30 aes while blasting rock in mine. Died Aug. 
28. 
Miner. i. cos) os dseek Red: Lake, Onts 005 ../...,. Senta Apress chi: |Drowned. 
Mie Brey wey tha 4.8 5408 Va Ni{09. 0921 BI Oso A Ec IRM ean he SeaMTOLO hi bal lj ug oes Struck by falling rock. 
Labourer............ Timmins Ont. ss eu SCO AR 44 |Silicosie, incapacitated since March 3. 
Shattaminerk oy ene Frood Mine, Ont............ Gy Oe 27 \Crushed by skip in mine shaft. 
ProspectOrs .s/. seivis's sc Near Chesterfield Inlet,} “ 24 |.......... Perished in blizzard in Northern wilds. 
N.W.T. 5 
Drilienayecs. oc iess thie Tiramins) Onte) 0.0.1... “96 37 {Explosion believed to be caused by drill striking 
missed hole. 
Coal Mining— 
Miner cnjadhe starsat Spring hilliNesiie st aoe ak sulyvan ite 80 |Buried by cave-in in mine. 
IMAM OF atrarayore sla ernie. Glace Bay jiNise iia ban “ 6 44 |Leg crushed by fall of rock. Died July 16. 
ae bee eeeeeeeceee \ Near Nanaimo, B.C.........| “ 20 Oa Asphyxiated from blow out in mine. 
ANNO. oi acc ils siete a Aas 45 
Miner Wn Las ee New Waterford, N.S........ “94 24 {Struck by moving coal boxes. 4 
Surface employee....|Sydney Mines, N.S..........| “ 28 34 |While unloading rails from flat ear, a rail fell on 
; him and broke his neck. 
PRE rin ute ss sion \l\New Waterford, N.S........ Aug. 6 58 |Buried by cave-in at mine. 
Mier eosin» sl RE, J 21 |Struck by fall of rock. 
DEVEL als anes sO Glace Bay, N.8..).....0...5 “ 8 19 |Run over by astring of run away coal boxes. 
Miners foe). 'ah 0 Westville QiNUSoreeckienat. at $6 TB 52 |Struck by piece of coal which fell from roof and 
he was thrown to surface, breaking neck. 
Manager, vs. dsaen Dodaar Alvaro wy ey vl eT Aye MR ee a Premature dynamite explosion in mine. _ ' 
Car pusher.......... Lorine DiC ee ee ee. any ee! 30 |Hemorrhage caused by injuries received in mine. 
7) ee ee Glace Bay, NiSdiccslenee 3 cis My 45) 97 |Fell into cog wheel of stone crusher. 
Minerte ere tise. 40 
DUNG E eta tos ee goes 41 SEAR: 
BINCC ar sciaiei< bias ails 51 ||/Poisoned by blow out of matane gas in mine. 
Miner? ces eet Bernie BiC.0.5 eee cs 436 53 
Miner nase ee 54 
[Oks ae CP RTE 54 
MingE ey oy SAW oe ee Little Bras d’Or, N.S....... Sept. 2 37 |Bumped by explosion of gas. __ 
POD on vies sions sas Glace Bay, N.S............ ee 5 92 |Crushed under fall of stone. Died Sept. 6. 
DINGY ee sels cnn nas « Midlandvale, Alta..... A ae all 45 jCrushed by fall of rock. 
MOG Faia xs ot Ais us cia Springhill NS. csieay cont 4 < mle 21 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
| ie ei Nanaimo, B.C.) hoe. aac eats S25 87 |Struck by falling rock. : ‘ 
Minoe al G8 he 7 Kemptown, N.S............. « }99 25 |Fell down mine shaft, fracturing skull. Died 
Sept. 30. 
Non-metallic mineral _ 
mining and quarr y- 
ing— 
Miner ec cie. snk Thetford Mines, Que........ Sept. 15 28 |Buried by cave-in at mine. Died Sept. 22. 
Structural Materials— f 
roan machine] Near Cedar Springs, Ont....} July 13 62 |Caught between loading machine and truck. 
operator. 
Labourer.$,. 2200). (uy Near Innerkip., Ont..........} “ 20 48 sips Bs head by steam shovel when brake 
; slipped. 
Labourer............ St. Francois de Sales, Que..| Sept. 3 |: 17 |Killed by dynamite blast in stone quarry. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— ; 
Employee of Wine Co}Fort William, Ont........... Ulva Ely ene Ay cs Burned when barrel of gasoline exploded. 
Assistant engineer....|Quebec, Que..............4. Sy 20 35 |Killed by explosion of ammonia tank. Fel 
Grain buyer for mil-|Morden, Man................ Aug. 13 63 |Buried from explosion while cleaning tank with 
ler. gasoline and turpentine. Died Sept. 14. 
Mechanic............ Toronto, Onteer. Se as ae Sept. 3 52 |Crushed in elevator shaft by descending car. 
Animal foods— ee 
Ep neyee with pack-|Toronto, Ont................ Aug. 27 61 |Scalded when he fell into tank of boiling water. 
ing Co. E : 
ISULCMEL ve eee ¢ tekotese Winnipeg, Man.............. Sept. 6 62 sa his Bra and developed erysipelas. Died 
ept. 24, 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Elevator operator..../Hull, Que................... July 13 17 [Caught between elevator platform and wall, 
crushing skull. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 









Trade or Industry Locality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Leather, Fur and Pro- 
ducts — 
Labourers. ek Heuntsyalle;Onteaeniter ee 8 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Froducts— 
Dabonrets.<..socee Cache Bay, Ont........<.... 
Mallnandeneeseeen ce Near Mo dart, Ont......... 
Contractor.......... Nearley) Onty, came theetkes s 
BOOUTOL shire ad settee Rainy Lake, Ont........... 
Mitinand iene ene Mayo Siding, B.C.......... 
Hanbourerseue se eee Swift Current, Sask........ 


Setter on carriage. . 


Millhand 
Labourer 


Burks Falls, Ont 


C0 80 sie0 ee 0 0 tk OLODUOLCOUL TD. Gay vets sie. a 


Englewood, B.C 
Near Williams 


Saw mill operator.. 


She eer orcas 


Ce ie ee rd 


Lake, B.C... 


Cause of Fatality 





Caught in conveyor, both legs bro«en. 




















Injured when he fell 30 feet. 

Struck by freight train. 

Struck by trunk of tree. 

Struc. in chest by plank which had been caught 
in saw Carriage. 

Struck by log which fell from loader. ; 

When tie pick slipped he fell off car and br oke his 
back. Died July 30. 

Cut his hand while cleaning bark from dogs of 
carriage. Infection. Died Aug. 3 

Fell from lumber pile fracturing skull. 

Fell under coal car and lost his leg. Died Aug. 3. 

Cut up by saw. 

Thrown from load of lumber when team ran 


ce eee rere 


Se | ek, “Ni eveie 6 o a ip ote.e 


ee ey 


soe ee rowee 


away. Died Aug. 3. 
Mill worker......... (Nanoose 3 8Y,1.Oru i. .<.| Sept. 4:|.. 20.0 sec Struck by heavy timber. ae: 
Mall hand co. cs 0 omnegana, Ont erry 12) |x. cbass Piece of lumber fell on him, injuring back and 
shoulders. Died Sept. it rome ; 
Labourer............ Audbeg, Ont.dit tency. it... me ies) car to boardway, injuring back. Died 
ept 2 
Superintendent...... Macaza; Que.isessecsion ok Leg cut off by saw. Died Sept. 25. 









Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Elevator operator... 


a ee ery 


- WADOUTEL......4 0.4 Thorold South, Ont........ 
Or rs) aceeeereie Kapuskasing, Ont.......... 
Mechanic............ Three Rivers, Que......... 
Mill worker......... Bromptonville, Que........ 
Mechanical Supt...../Dryden, Ont. ............. 
PsA DOUTOE ins wel et es Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 

fron, Steel and Products: 
Steel worker........ Montreal, Que.............. 
Steel worker........ 

oundryman........ Sandwich, Ont............. 

Mt OUTer. (ae nea Montreal Ques ewes. co an 
Crane operator...... Sy Anes NAS eee. 
Tinsmith’s helper...|Fort Wiliam, Ont. sc 4), 
Mruckiariver..) 2s aes Montreal, Que.............. 
Steel worker......... Sydneyiy NGS) baie. 

Non-Ferrous Meial Pro- 

ducts— 

Brass worker........ Toronto Ont aaa .. 
Carpenter........... Port Colborne, Ont........ 

Mon-Metallic Mineral 

Products— 

Teamster............ Kingsville, Onto; cycges ics. 
MUreabor ntsc re, 

Hiremane.tysdase Calgary, Alta....... nme: «2 
Office manager..... 

Chemical and Allied 

Products— 

Assistant Supt. .... 

Gabourers. /weee.. (oronto Ont 

Labourerinis2..04.) 

Labourertaiy dein 

Miscellaneous Products- 

OIPGE ftsiasiesate ses Toronto; Ont. once. :f 
Electrician.......... Hamiltony Ontis. vancsienes. 
Millwright.......... Merritton (Ontan wees. 
Electrician.......... Ford! City, Onti. Bees oo... 
Engineering student. |Peterborough, Ont.......... 




















praise by roll of paper which fell down eievator 

shaft. 

Struck on chest by piece of pulpwood which fell 
from pile. 

Fell from crane, fracturing skull. 

Fell into blowpit and drowned. ‘ 

Head and arm caught in paper cutting machine. 

Scalded by caustic soda solution Died Aug. 26. 

Drowned from canoe while searching for stop log. 


Electrocuted when a short circuit occurred in 
crane above them. 

Succumbed to extreme heat. 

Crushed by truck in coal shed. 

Fell from crane platform, injuring head. 

Crushed by falling plates. i 

Killed when street car collided with truck. 

Brass poisoning. 


Stricken with heart attack while at work in lac- 
quering room, caused by cyanide poisoning. 
Hand caught in knife. Died Sept. 3. 


Fell from wagon and run over; crushed chest and 
broken legs. Died Sept. 21. 


Explosion, Third man died Sept. 28. 


Poisoned by gas while cleaning distilling tank. 


Injured spine when snub line broke. Died Oct. 28. 

Electrocuted when short circuit occurred in 
switch box at power house. 

Electrocuted while testing switching equipment. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality 





ConstTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures 


Cause of Fatality 


ag a re tet a el ini iia 


Foreman... so. 0s ee Aeuton, ONG, t-te fe rch sk Struck by falling timber. Died July 6. 
Labourers ts:, cot ROTONtONO nts ee epee et Stepped into hole and fell 40 feet. 
Labeurer’)?. 6", 72" Racine Quen orth ek Crushed between crane and bucket. 
Bricklayer.....5.... Ottawa, Ontecss ee) Mee Fainted from heat, and fell from scaffold, frac- 
turing skull. Died Aug. 25. 
Carpenter........... Pond, Alig. 0.0 ys ei eee Fell from scaffold. Died Aug. 29. 
Carpenter... @e Broun Ge at See Cut finger with chisel. Died of infection, July 26. 
Labourer........... ROUT, ONG reyes dts nee Killed a truck in which he was riding was 
wrecked. 
Carpenter 2.7.) 522). Epa tae NS ee ch et Fell from scaffolding, fracturing spine when over- 
come with heat. 
Labourer...:.....+.. Great Fells, Man............ Fell from dump car, leg crushed by car wheel. 
Died July 20. 
Brakeman on gravel|West Lorne, Ont............ Pinned beneath train when it overturned on steep 
train. grade. 
PSiiter ghd en POROGR: ON ans. Agate sess Fell from ladder, fracturing skull. 
Carpenter........... Vancouver, B.C............. Infection from injury. Died Aug. 8. 
aintom fo au ke Vancouver, B.C... soc. s.es: Fell from roof. Died Aug. 10. 
Dabourer.... ns... Wanconver, D.C... ccs e ces. Fell from scaffold. 
Pamter. oe elt |Edmonton, Alta............ Fell down elevator shaft. 
Wabourer ye we sens Chute a Caron, Que...,..... Crushed between two locomotives. 
GribherA ns... 8 Heather Altay... ... cede csues Fell from top of elevator and broke his neck. 
Carpenter........... Thetford Mines, Que........ Fell from scaffold. ! 
Carpenter........... Kapuskasing, Ont........... Electrocuted when he picked up a live wire. 
Foreman. .......60<5 Drummondville, Que....... Fell down elevator shaft. 
Contractor.......... Montreal, Que............... Fell from scaffold, fracturing skull. 
IRARINIOH Es voice Near Staveley, Alta........ Thrown from grader and run over. 
Contractor.......... Millardville, B.C........... Fell from house roof, breaking his neck. 
Patter ne cui New Glasgow, N.S ........ Fell trom ladder. ; 
Mma pourel, -2s 0) eee Montreal: Queraneeecacs cack Electrocuted when steel beam came in contact 
with live wire. 
MADOUTER..... oj cee ot LOPONLO iby. «faethe SOU Week & Crushed by heavy granite slab which fellidown 
elevator shaft. 
Lapourer..c..5.00 oe Btontrea), Que... :- «ke ese Fell down elevator shaft. Died Sept. 18. 
Carpenter.i.....0<<.0. Iroquois Falls, Ont.......... Feli 50 feet. F : 
Bricklayer.....:.... Montreal, Que............... paren cas pipe burst in boiler room. Died 
ept. 22. 
Plasterer. 60.asy.' Ona Ont «sacra? leds..dte- > sr ee scaffold and broke his neck. Died 
pept. ' 
rpenter........... > a enn ee Fell from scaffold, fracturing skull. 
ne en ee nf Fell from scaffolding: fractured skull. 
Painter.............. Port Colborne, Ont......... Fell from scaffold when rope slipped. 
Carpenter........... Winnipeg, Man.............. Struck by train while going home from work. 
Painter.............. Winnipeg, Man.............. Electrocuted while painting high power trans- 
mission tower. 
Labourer............ reboot Quer bes dail. ass, Fell from top of grain elevator into harbour. 
Railwa : r : d 
Gahieres ve Seiden Flin Flon Rly., Man......... Killed in dynamite explosion. 
Asst. Superintendent|Port Colborne, Ont......... Cable slipped and struck him on chest. 
ipbuilding— ’ 
ih a pa S SEP Charlottetown, P.E.1....... Fell through hole in wharf and was drowned. 
Riveter. ...s.. 00504: StiJolini NuBs hkivides. shi. Crushed by crane. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Teamster............ Te ea Fell under wagon and was run over. 
Tenner ine A ialbibe er ruta ety Cie Thrown from wagon injuring head and back. 
’ Died Oct. 10. r b 
VADOUTOLI NG » o.c.s ncae Revelstoke, B.C............ Killed by dynamite explosion. 
Labourer............ Near Westmoreland, N.B... Vell from scow and drowned. ; 
Labourbraunicndeac Near Halifax, N.S ......... Killed by explosion of a box of dynamite caps. 
Luboutar mek. Lk Westmoreland, N.B......... pal from truck. Concussion of brain. Died 
ug. 9. 
: 7 , Fell 135 feet from bridge pier. 
he ee alaecomen el art Killed when truck in which he was riding over- 
urned. 
Bridge worker.......|. Near Willowdale, Ont....... Pell from bridge. 
Teamster............|Arnprior, Ont............06- Injured head when thrown from wagon when 
horses were startled. 
Labourer............ Windsor, Ont........ EP | silat ie bes fracturing skull. 
Liabourerio. cs nse .k MANY, QUE s0cks os see ynamite explosion. ; 
ienaka itdisks Suike Sats Now Pees “ate Onth. at Struck by cable wire. Died Sept. 23. 
Basin: han ..{Port Miller, Ont............ While operating a tractor towing cars, it turned 





over and he was injured under cars. Died 
Aug. 3. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


ConstTRUCTION—Con. 
Miscellaneons—Con. 


abourer) scene Montreal): Quen ona eence 
Tractor operator.....|St. Catharines, Ont......... 
Tunnel foreman...... Woodfibres Bi Cun a a). 
Labourer............ Welland, Ont............ eels 
Melper sy. hoc. . ake wes 

Helper! mie yas ey 

Telpere na ye) wba 

Beamer si, ces ode 

BOltarsaecne eu neee Thorold Ontipsaemec ice ats sets 
Riveterg eee vac 

Riveter. lk 

Rivetergsiies eo H 

HRIVELOD Guu se ee 

Riveter...... als 

Dredgeman.......... Chicoutimi, Queves......... 
Labourer........... \|Shawinigan Falls, Que...... 
Labourer. ja: ven 

LED Fra 2) Sa CB Near Sioux Lockout, Ont.... 
Signalman........... Welland. Ontusgnsetund.. sa. - 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTmities— 


Steam Railways— 


Sectionman.......... Near Paris Jct., Ont........ 
Bridge Worker...... Near Leaside, Ont.......... 
Bridge worker...... 
IPAInLer Wonca oe. Montreal, Que a. aceu-h ole. 
Painters senue 
Tie inspector........ Near Kamloops, B.C....... 
ngineer............ 
Firemans.) ju) 2.4 Near Glacier, B.C.......... 
Conductor.......... 
Section labourer... .. Glenayon, Sask............. 
Waterboy ivol.b vec Moncton IN 3 eae he 
Sectionman.......... ARULO AN co weet. ah) 
iprakeman yo ua Montreal (Que. seed. ee 
Extra gang labourer..| Poulin, Ont................. 
Labourer ........... PUG OVE ONG cae Seas ee). 
Labourer............ BriteiOnts,. Wauvametae eelcecc. 
Trainman........... Dunmore; Alta voollaahe sacs. 
Section labourer . ..}Houston, B.C. ............ 
Pass brakeman...... Bridgeburg, Ont............ 
Conductor........... Stoney Mountain, Man...... 
Sectionman . .......]Wyoming, Ont ............. 
Fire patrolman...... GogamalOnta a eauenis cs ss 
Honeineers. 002. 600 .d. Lavatk! Onpingemone shes scs 
ard mane yedisesieae Revelstoke, B.C ........... 
Waraman os. ade ace Near Brandon, Man......... 
Repairman ......... Quebec, Quien setae. 
Bridgeman.......... Near Montreal, Que... ..... 
IBrakernnanies jis a Montreal, Que... .......... 
Conductor........... Toronto; Ont ae maie eas: 
Sectionman.......... Mile 179 A.C.R., Ont....... 
AbOUTeD sae. sche Stony Creeley BiGy, 0... 0. 
Trainman...........- Dunmore, Alta.............. 
YeancLmManse kee, ‘Toronto! Ont dacunee web opis of 
Elagman yi. ne, Near Amherst, N.S ........ 
Sectionman.......... Thompson Siding, B.C...... 
Pumpman...) se ce. Monklands, Onticcecch sn. v. 0. 
Plagman ews). aa, Aimiherat,NiSime accebuies cnt 
Rireman sy) cou lace Near Cobourg, Ont......... 
Yardman..... pep IET Winnipeg, Man.............. 
TONFINCOT 5 Per tie poh tes Near Beloeil, Que .......... 
Brakeman yes janes a: Bi Mare des Quarriéres, 
F NG iiss i) ahellbtanwris tn inlet esblatai bes ea wie 
POPOMAN . 4:5 65.6.4 4)s Near Kenora, Ont........... 
Section labourer..... Near New Mills, N.B....... 
Section labourer..... Peace River, Alta........... 





— 
oo co ~TO> 


eeoeeeerre 


Cause of Fatality 





Struck by steam shovel. 
Caught between tractor and car. Died Aug. 3. 
Asphyxiated by gas generated by blasting in 


tunnel construction. 


Fell from wall of aqueduct to concrete floor 30 


feet below. 


Crushed under steel lock gate which fell when 


crane derrick toppled under weight of gate 
which was being raised into position. First 


37 || eight killed instantly, last two died Aug. 3. 
39 


60 


eer reoeee 


eeoeesrecsos 


Fell from floating platform beside dredge and 


drowne 


Killed by ‘blast. of dynamite while working on 


construction of tunnel. 


Skull crushed by heavy pole which toppled over. 
Crushed by gin pole which fell when guy lines 


snapped. 


43 |Struck by train. 
23 {|Struck by lightning. 


60 
43 
53 


43 
40 


Fell into river when rope supporting swing on 


which they were working broke, and were 
drowned. 


Run over by freight train 
Killed when boiler of pusher engine exploded 


from water shortage on steep grade. 


19 |Head injured when motor car was derailed. 


ee ee 


Co ee ae 


ee eeceeerere 


seeer etree 


ceee ee roes 


ee eee eo ees 


Head injured when struck by engine. - 

Fell under wheels when he jumped from train. 
Fell from top of freight car and was run over. 
Struck by engine. 

Struck by train while picking up crow bar. 
Arm crushed when he fell off car and was run 


over. 


Struck by train when he stepped off his train. 
Struck by train while taking speeder off track. 
Injured foot while fixing air hose. Died Aug. 5. 
Fell and run over by freight engine which severed 


both his legs. 


Struck by lightning. 
Struck by train while operating speeder. 
Stricken with heart attack while at throttle of 


his engine. 


Crushed between cars. 

Crushed between two freight cars. 

Slippe d and fell through sky light. 

Killed in collision of two trains. 

Struck and run over by shunting engine. 

Fell from shunting train box car. Died Sept. 5. 
Crushed under wheels of freight train. 

Heart failure. 

Crushed between cars during switching oper- 


ations. 


Injured when he fell from box car. 
Struck by trolley. Died Sept. 8. 
Struck by train while taking velocepede off 


track. 


Struck by shunting engine. Died Sept. 9. 
Struck by trolley. 


Stricken with apoplectic attack while on train. 
Struck and run over by yard engine. 
Fell over subway bridge when he stepped from 


his engine. 


Crusned between freight car and stone loader. 
Struck by freight train. 

Killed in train collision. 

Speeder jumped track. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
ead a a aa Sr ee 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLitizns— 
Steam Rail Cc 
Steam Katlways—Con. : A 
Section fend AR a DIGGS) 1G Sret dette oxiels 648 Gasoline speeder on which he was riding was 
struck by an engine, fractured skull. 
p BEN ere)!) ¢-) Riviere du Loup, Que....... Crushed between steam shovel and car while 
loading wheels into car. 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— ; 
Lineman.............|St. Boniface, Man........... sig HN ra with pole when it broke. Died 
uly 16. 
Motorman........... BODLFOSL UG Aa cea tise s ie. c4s Struck and run over by street car while adjusting 
trolley in front of street car. 
Motorman........... Near Winnipeg, Man........ é Killed when his train jumped an open switch and 
crashed into gravel car. 
Water transportation— 
apourersenc: oo) Quebec; Que os 2k cb Drowned from scow. 
Hiroe. f Caching Oe ui ac st. Drowne 
Deckhand with Pa-jSault Ste. Marie, Ont ...... Drowned 
er Co. 
Big riieee ater seu Toronto!) Ont... chk. ae Scalded from boiler explosion. 
ACUTE. Near Quebec, Que........... Fell from barge and drowned. 
Riverman ysis sca HOCKLanG 4Ontocic sac ee Sever Shy butned when tug boat destroyed by 
fire. ied July 23. 
Deockhand: 7.0.5.0. °. Iroquois, Ont............... Sun stroke. 
Hireman 2034, 0... oe Ne Rein Sae tsk sale Victim of heat. 
Sallor ieee cnet s oteau Landing, Que........ 

0. Q Fell between ship and wharf and drowned 
Paremary 6 0so6 <ociee: Near North Sydney, N.S...} “ 20 ].......... Suddenly passed away while on board ship. 
Deck hand.......... Montreal, Que .............. Fell through open hatch fracturing skull 
Deckhand........... Metonto, Ont escaces. ate Fell from wharf and drowne 
labourer : Fell from breakwater and drowned. 

COT A saat ae Fell into canal and drowned. 
alone cee 

Fell from deck while washing ship and drowned. 
Seaman : 

Washed overboard during storm and drowned. 
aia irs i OF OsastP Bi Tyee sy). i Drowned when washed off deck of his schooner. 
Deckhand........... Port Colborne, Ont......... Fell overboard when cable slackened and was 

k drowned. 
Second mate........ 
Second engineer..... 
Wheelsman......... 
Watchman.......... 
Watchman.......... 
TO TIY AT ee ae 
iremeant.s. 2. 
Bene RSET Oa Grithth’s teland:on Geor! Drowned when steamer foundered and sank, 

Second chef......... gian Bay, Ont. 

Biter mec el: 
IDeckhands .....) 
Deckhand.......... 
Hee Bene ice) 

SC hang ees. i 
CC 1 TASB i ot Sep adel PAW [RN bind al Died on Sept. 17 from exposure on raft after 

steamer foundered and sank. 
Coe ig es Gravenhurst, Ont........... Blown from dock into water and drowned. 
Air Transpo tation— : : 

iota arn ee Beau Maaris: Onbeoyic sachs « 622 Killed in aeroplane crash. 
ih, eae ||South of Victoria, B.C...) Drowned when plane crashed between Victoria 
Relief polot....11 7” aud Dear sle. 

ae lying INSCEUCCOL 4.0. | GLAND Y;, QUOsi,-.5sscisied ds» ed Killed in plane crash. 
cal Trans lon— 
Truck sl a digs Rete Winsor Ont e ih dee Burned to death when his truck plunged into 
Arete ditch and took fire. 
Labourer engaged at|Vancouver, B.C............. Injured when load fell from truck. 
C panes ao WEE. haga (6 eee oa ia Struck by street car, fracturing skull and leg. 
Truck’driver | | PPherville, Que... a, ee Train collided with his mottor truck. ; 
Teamster.. Dominion, N.S.........+--. His horse backed over trestle and fell on him. 
Gi “Seth t site Died July 29. 
Truck driver... .... Jordan River, B.C.......... eed by steel pipe when chain of loading crane 
roke. 
Teamster....... Newcastle, Alta............. Run oyer when horses were startled by part of 
ia load falling from wagon. 
Truck driver..... Rondou, Ot 0 e.c. cc eaenk Killed when truck he was driving fell over em- 
Ua bankment. 
Taxi driver.......... Near Banff, Alta........... Pinned under car when it went over embankment, 
Truck driver........ Winnipeg, Man.............. Injured when truck overturned while turning cor- 
‘| ner. Died Sept. 19. : 5 

Truck driver.,...... Ancienne Lorette, Que....... Killed in collision of his truck with train. 

LS) itera pala ecg Ville La Salle, Que........:. Crushed between his cart and wall. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTmitres—Con. 
Electricity and G'as— : : 
reese Bd desea t entre Montreal Quemeaos eee July 11 82 |Electrocuted when he fell on live wires. 
Power Plant Superin-|Wawaitin Falls, Ont......... Aug. 8 88 |Burned by oil, which sprayed his clothing when 
tendent. a penne blew off while he was replacing 
a fuse. 
Meter Reader....../:\HalifaxeiNvS™ eee io. sae FG 56 |Run over by automobile. 
WinGManke ees ae ae Brockville Ontus ere eee es es 19 Upon bo Nie a high tension wire he fell 25 feet 
rom pole. 
Mineman kaknswcs len Port Colborne, Ont. :...... FE ail A 35 |Electrocuted while at work on pole repairing 
wires. 
IGIMEMaN mee aee tee: Port Arthur Onteeeeak ea. ARE be 42 |Electrocuted when he slipped and fell across live 
wire at substation. : 
Switchman.......... Vancouver! BOW, 3... 3... Sept. 28 42 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. Died Sept. 24. 
WineMaN dace ee Montreal "Quevw rn... d..0: Mi hazy 36 |Fell from tree, fracturing skull. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Winans eis eects Linkinsaw River, B.C....... pout i, 46 |Drowned. 
uly 
Lineman oi Wannipes, Manis ae. 4. sa. ote 30) 28 |Electrical burns. Died Aug. 18. 
Lienmant eae cette St. Catharines, Ont......... Aug. 22 30 {Fell from platform of repair car, fracturing skull. 
Me DOULEL -eye.s tenes Quebec Quen wesseet ae... w: Sept. 13 15 |Electrocuted in handling electric wires. 
Tanemian’ i fies. 8. Near Moncton, N.B......... EN OOS 25 |Fell when pole on which he was working broke; 
fractured skull. Died Sept. 29. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Manag Gr mantels: sels } Rad vallenpeasksceatee ean. July 13 40 } Crushed by truck while trying to right ditched 
Tiuck. driver....... 29 machine. 
Truck driver........ Chemainus, B.C............. J Nyc Ta OM) aa 5 Killed when truck he was driving was struck by 
train. 
Clerk: ae Bae Wenesaga River, Ont........ Sept. 2 20 |Drowned. 
Fur buyercetostene Gunflint Lake, Ont.......... - 1) tienes oi tretare Drowned when canoe overturned. 
PONT y sinie's wings wo OE Near Shelburne, N.S........| “ 10 38 |Pinned beneath truck which overturned while 
f rounding curve. 
Commercial traveller|Quebec, Que ............... a ae 32 |Slipped from gang plank o1 ferry and drowned. 
2 nee Menlers sa nhoue Ingersoll, Ontiosein cst iss, FE 28 OT ae Truck which he was driving wasstruck bytrain. 
etarl— 
Deliveryman........ Rimouski; Quel) ods ses July 3 17 Drowned when his bicycle slipped on edge of 
wharf. 
Woodyard worker.../Toronto, Ont...............- Ms 3 17 {Struck by lightning while driving wagon. 
Truck driver for |Windsor, Ont............... * Ue ere cag Couision of street car with truck. 
Piano Co. 
Popcorn dealer...... Ville La Salle, Que.......... July 13 28 pecan when gasoline tank of popcorn wagon ex- 
: ploded. 
Deliveryman........ Vaneouver, B.C...) ..diens 29) ag 88 [Injured by falling. 
LESOES 6° ee eer eee Charlottetown, P.H.J....... ie PAG 47 |Killed when his truck crashed into a tree. 
DDTIV er Maen. eset Near Collingwood, Ont......| “ 31 19 |Killed when his delivery wagon was struck by 
train. 
PIVER ice tes teen OttawanOnts bene ue sees - Aug. 2 56 |Feil from coal cart, fracturing skull. 
Milk salesman....... Montreal, Que. ............. LS 36 {Injured his foot in collision of auto with his mo- 
torcycle; developed tetanus. Died Sept. 6. 
SERVICE — 
Public Administration— 
Pirewranger. 4.24 6s Montreal River, Ont........ July 9 54 |Drowned. 
Forestry student a Peche Lake, Que........ a a 20 |Drowned. 
with Prov. Govt. 
Mechanic............ Near Butedale, B.C......... Sale 30 |Killed in crash of fisheries patrol seaplane. 
Fire ranger.......... Near Elk Lake, Ont........ Se we 3 58 |Drowned when canoe overturned. 
HOreman. so 2.6% es ot easrdonOnts cee cee tes’ iD alle 61 |Asphyxiated. 
Trafiic officer........ Near Iroquois, Ont.......... M28 22 |Legs and arms fractured when his motorcyc e 
“ ran into a tree. 
Fire fighter.......... East Templeton, Que........ 28 27 |Electrocuted sy falling live wire while carrying 
* furniture from hotel during fire. 
Traffic agent........ Near Quebec, Que...... ase 30 28 peanpebie his motorcycle swerved and struck 
: : é a pole. 
Mail deliverer. -:+++-|Near Kingston, Ont......... Aug. 4 57 |Died suddenly while delivering mail. 
pre eed? pee ITri- | Baintree, Altauscmianee. ces s 11 53 pita by piece of timber while removing cook 
ation works. car body from wheels. Di 12s 
Mail clerk 3) 220008: Near Sackville, N.B........ 6. $045 69 |Colapsed a inal Gee Died Aug. 12 
Labourer............ Winnipeg, Man.............. 7 18 38 peas elbow while taking cover off truck. Died 
of septicemia on Sept. 13. . 
Policeman........... Montreal, Que............... ‘me 22 44 Injured when his motorcycle collided with auto- 
mobile. 
eee Saale vay A 
Roads Dept... .... Lachute, Que.............. ept. 6 37 \ Kill j i i i 
Divisional Head | | ; illed when their auto collided with train. 
Mail carrier......... Near Penbroke, Ont........ t10 67 |Killed in car accident while on mail route. 
Recreational— 
ie Toronto, Ont...... see eeeeees ibd a RR be es as result of accidental ground of 
OF. current. 
Horse rider.......... Vantouver, B.C)... 5.4.0... AUR) 14.7 goes Thr t 
Diving girl.......... MLOTONLO;ONtet. se eee ccs Sept. 7 OO Tost ee tack when her mount stumbled. 


ae cea Fell 20 feet.from ladder. 
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Trade or Industry Loeality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








SERvic Ee—Con. 


Custom and Repair— 


Garage mechanic....|Yarmouth, N.S............. July 11 26 |Burned when clothing ignited from gasoline blow 
torch. Died Aug. 10. 
Chanfleirss..cca8s. Near Wardsville, Ont....... Aug. 6 24 {Crushed under car following blow-out. 
Personal and Domestic-- 
Janitor of school..... Montreal, Que............... July 10 47 {Fell from window while cleaning same. 
Window cleaner...... Toronto jOntiii, oo. BY. Aug. 15 36 |Fellfr om six-storey window. 
Hotel porter......... Myaterlonw, Cnty et: ok 18 388 |Scalded by steam while conne cting hose on tap. 
Died Aug. 20. 
Elevator operator....|Regina, Sask................ cat 29 17 |Crushed in elevator. Died Aug. 31. 
Elevator boy (hotel)|Regina, Sask................ Sept. 18 16 {Fell into elevator shaft. 
Pra fessional— 
Nurse ts ek pug en Cras Oo olny NG. Tey Pte ol. July 30 21 |Caught in open door way of elevator shaft. 
Bookkeeper. ........ MontrealiQuert st wee Sept. 10 32 |Fell to pavement while closing office window. 


Oo Ra cr a a | 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1927 


a 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
nate gen ne SEURTEP SY BY OEE: ON ke Ley feed 








SE RVICE— 
Public administr aiio n— 
Government Labour- 
OLN content st Me OLOuh@, QUE I.y> «ds cese sinc. Oct. 24 |About While cutting down tree, it fell on him fracturing 
1927 pelvis. Died Aug, 21, 1928. 


Taina, oe ee ROR et “noch iota 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDE NTS OCCURRING DURING FIRST HALF 
















OF 1928 
—S—0M9M9M—9@”@$@M@0M9@”@0©0. 00 SS SSS 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
pa Pa Ra a ene a 
Loecine— 
‘Woodsman’. 'o. .o70% Redgewick, N.B............ Feb. 25 23 |Fell on icy log, multiple abcess. Died June 3. 
OL POL Aes ache eas Menzies Bay, B.C........... About 
April 15 27 |Injured in logging accident. Died about Aug. 14, 
River driver......... Northumberland, N.B...... May 2 20 |Fellintoriver and drowned. 
ogger ger) 26 Nin s Mission City, B.C........... June 6 51 |Tree fell and crushed right arm. Died from 
hemorrhage, June 8. 
PULVEVOrees toa Near Florenceville, N.B....| “ 23 19 |Drowned from canoe. 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
LPADPOPS Te eee oe North Woods of Pontiac|/About 
Om QUCMSt Ubicaet ee: April 15) | ances & Perished when his provisions became exhausted. 
Minine, Non-Frerrovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal mining— 
Mine remeron oacnd sce: INENSIMOwE.©..t. 5 ee ee June 13 42 |Died from heart trouble while at work in mine. 
MANUFACTUR ING— 
Leather, fur and pro- 
ducts— 
Elevator operator....| Vancouver, B.C............. June 13 39 Hell corn elevator shaft fractured skull. Died 
une 14, 
Miscellaneous products— : 
Labourer............ MOREQ Stang sah ct dos ck About 
June 16 48 {Double inguinal hernia. Died June 20. 
Assembler........... Hamilton, Ontessdsvssieverers June 22 33 {Struck her side on bench while carrying irons. 


Died Aug. 5. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INOUE TE sot OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST HALF 
1928—Conclude 


Pea feature AY DAS YA rt ed cn N's cap vlln Agu ye aNd eR REN EULA Lest a SS 
—— ee ees —— 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
CONST RUCTION— 
Buildings and structures- 
@arpenterscves Wen HorontOnOnt sao sas merce May 238 
@Warpentersscs «5 s0ee Moronto; wont. cee eae: June 23 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam railways— ‘ 
Section foreman..... Pineya Mansy am coelyaciae tae May 4 
PP AINUOTS se ae cee cee London yOnt iaeee kites «ates June 11 
Local— 
OLIVET Aes eee Vi Gai treslh iQ) We, chen dears os « as 4 
TR ADE— 
Wholesale— i 
MOxpOr ter: tesa eee Lake St. Clair near Windsor, 
Conib he) eee. bee eee iaigs orto de une 17 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Wabourersvseeesises ae iBurnabyinBiC an. ccs veecmcsse tie 
Fire ranger.......... Teddy Bear River, Ont.....} “ 24 


Age Cause of Fatality 

63 |Collapsed from heart failure while working on 
garage. 

47 |Collapsed from heart trouble while at work. 

59 |Claw bar slipped and struck his head, cerebral 
hemorrhage. Died July, 28. 

48 |Lead poisoning contracted March 3. 

44 |Cerebral hemorrhage. Died June 7. 

Da eeu Fell over board from his motor-boat and drowned. 
44 |Struck by auto. Died June 5. 
22 |Drowned when canoe upset. 





(Continued from page 1286) 

Three fatalities occurred at an oil refinery 
at Calgary, Alberta, when an explosion believed 
to be caused by a blast of oil completely 
demolished the whole plant on September 27. 

It may be mentioned that during this 
quarter a fatality occurred in a Canadian 
harbour which is not included in this list 
owing to the fact that the man was employed 
by another country,—being a baker on the 
Cunard Liner SS. Athenza, who fell into a 
hold of the ship at Montreal harbour on 
September 5. 


Supplementary Lasts of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of fatal accidents occurring 
in 1927, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains only one fatality which was 
in service and occurred in October. Conclud- 
ing the lists is a supplementary list of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents occurring during the first 
half of 1928. This includes eighteen’ fatali- 
ties, of which 5 were in logging, 1 in fishing 
and trapping, 1 in mining, 3 in manufactur- 
ing, 2 in construction, 3 in transportation, 1 
in trade and 2 in service. One accident was 
in February, 2 in April, 3 in May and 12 in 
June. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 


HE accompanying tables supplied by the 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration to Canada during the six months 
ended September 30, 1928, with some com- 
parative figures for the corresponding period 
in 1927. Of a total of 123,713 immigrants 
44.876 or 36 per cent were British, 18,707 or 
15 per cent from the United States, and 60,130 
or 49 per cent from other countries. Com- 
parative figures for 1927 show a total of 109,025 
immigrants, of whom 39,621 or 36 per cent 
were British, 14,641 or 14 per cent from the 
United States, and 54,763 or 50 per cent from 
other countries. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1928. 


British | Natural- 
Canadian Subjects | ized Can- 








= born with adians Totals 
Citizens |Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 
Avril Byres semen: 2,915 278 120 3,313 
NE ee © ee NN 3,476 224 133 3, 833 
Dunes so. 5 eee 3,207 240 79 3,526 
URDU Shoals fechas 2,931 334 129 3, 394 
DUCATI inven an Cee e 3,122 364 116 3, 602 
September....... 2,756 305 123 3,184 
SPOtHige see 18,407 1,745 700 20, 852 
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COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1927 
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Fiscal Year 1927-28 Fiscal Year 1928-29 
ye Ant From Obher | an Brom), oOkher 
British U.S.A. | countries Totals British U.S.A. | countries Totals 
UAT TNC indy ee anti, CO Rai Mesias <i aidlsicgl | 11, 803 2,518 21,120 35,441 9,680 2,927 14,376 26, $83 
Mag cat teen tae enc ae Ey | 8,408 2,503 13,030 23,941 7,195 3,096 13,350 23, 641 
JORG ash ae Mea cee mab ziy oes «| Uh PUD 2,642 8,138 18, 052 6, 820 3,320 10,163 20,303 
DULY cide Ree CER Ce eo Te 5,032 2,101 5,155 12,288 4,287 3,044 8, 452 15, 783 
Mpgush i ee a hee hui 3,791 2,623 3, 828 10, 242 12,460 3,581 9, 299 25,340 
POPCeIN DEL ee ch eee eee, aie sally 2,254 3,492 9,061 4,434 2,739 4,490 11, 663 
OURS Mure oat fia eet Be ee 39, 621 14,641 54, 763 109, 025 44,876 18,707 60,130 123, 713 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA. BY 
FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER ORIGINS, iE SEPLEMEER eee ENDED 
30, 1928, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND DES. 








TENATION British— 

1 PARIS NE Mie AROL MAEM ag hls Laie Arn ec OM cs 22, 882 
LO Teepe y Sr ae Some eee ede gern eae ae 7,200 
88es—0OoOoOoOoOoDoDoee ewe ae Miarsseleteraiefone's 12) au Mla) ACIS aU Wie nS vat ri ie 
ea an OUSELieie ere thease) spe? dia ehah ie ol CRRA ee MME Tee stat cee i 
Via From ise ee a Manian e 
~ Ocean | U.S.A. | Totals Petal. VEN Mesa, CET Ry 44,876 
Ports 
eee | pea ee im Preferred countries— 

e - pe lgien esp pisleusiite fasten nicksues Stet aleve fe, comme ara Gal ar cahans aioe 4 po 

ser— LNs sa ate ee Ned Sh. Seen Ma i Mi 4 

‘Adult males. ...0.2t. o>... 65,176 9,452 74, 628 ZS) AURCR SSCA RI ie AA Aa Ga a a Rh ag a 1,120 

Adult females............. 22,600 4,387 26, 987 POI En es halos eee en a ea oon 2,240 

Children under eighteen...|_ 17,230 4,868 22,098 PE ORGI Re ox Wk, abel ER, WY Cc) ue yA 460 

> gna aa Cee SEEING aleta ate VO ne mee vis, MAUR AM ee a yh 9, 202 

‘ 105, 006 18,707 123, 713 Meo bs Be er tunes «chia. dev penne dice! Bue Ob ein te hay 21 
Oceupation— PNOMMORIAN poi gels uiioge Hieed GaWeaminsenm ie Choa 1,603 
Farming class— MOC DAA OR tS sabe « cama: SCLC. web) 2,386 
DLR Arie she sa tates 5 58, 054 3,840 61,894 eee tren Gein os OIE) BRO pte mi eL Si cet me 317 
Hemalegeirrier ett. 3, 848 880 4,728 Psame lt wk 5 Hs 
Chilton eae oa: 9,425 1,393 1,318 OUR oor laa ur eats enh ae SS as 20, 667 

Labouring class— 

PE IGE sR, 8 ean rei 2,236 1,247 imate Stake cee on eet 18, 707 
Pemalesi yy to 452 175 627 
Children sec ae a. « 777 246 1,023 Other countries— 

Mechanics— MOR OSUTIEEN.., REY. wn iid eles Lehane ea So el 23 
Malesuane a tte seater o 2,424 2,192 4,616 OITA ol) cats ch Ee el eR as age ta em cy 5 
Hemalesuase tat see” 778 "426 1,204 Oo a MM CA ae Am CO Maal MU IRD 303 
@hildrentey.n 44. int 528 329 857 SPECIOSA eo Meh Ua 8 

Trading class— SOOIESPIAN. See le, Wy ae, ee, A Ae | AR 134 
Malo. oe eae 2 he. a 1,277 1,141 2,418 ORR MT. Ue Rimi Per onda Ws Uk: cod | 812 
Hemaleswe rm te... was 614 437 1,051 CCR sec) s este OE ene 764 
Children 308 261 569 POAC IAN ya. lai. a, Aaa OS a 1 

Mining class— Ree DIAN A Y..,\. Reo eM Gita at Ul eio acs 38 

BES Meee ae eat 354 139 493 BU HORIAN 6.0. ge tee: meee voc amen an. tor 69 
Peomaless ase Ka, 55 22 77 318 
Children, Ape. eee re 70 23 93 367 

339 
Female domestic servants 10,964 402 11, 366 1,584 
2,594 

Other classes— 54 

BIOS AEE anti ae sees a 831 893 1,724 1,421 
Bemalesy.sis2.5.8.°.. 5,889 2,045 7,934 4,969 
Children......... 6,122 2,616 8,738 6 

4 
Destination— 60 

INOva: Scotiaswee sais on. 1,032 110 Skee MER GTEAB Trelis, | Gan abide. en bee, Cove. 1 

New Brunswick........... 1,249 233 1, 482 POMBE EU cig « ole ea ntpercbabot teeta hs tobimiaea iene 2s AE 7, 060 

Prince Edward Island..... 63 26 89 EOP EG SUCSO PRI et Meek Ss MAL a vay pays 8 
mnebec na vee lt Ree 8,857 2,927 11,784 DRA 5 st Seta iin ue Rhee iin os ARO LEM nels 189 
htario Byes, . | Ee 23,576 7,101 30, 677 PAMONPANIE AS OSAEe ih, > Beal UHO phon WIRY 8 onthe bo, 754 

Manitobaniee 2) eae 49,050 925 49,975 PROCEED 8... ds SRR ain, a A ed on ooo RR 13, 522 

Saskatchewan............. 8,861 2,104 10, 965 CVO es be nek! a ce beink ks 5 yARe A 6 

Alberta Seiten... | buh 8, 293 3, 671 11,964 PID VALO ene k 1 Bo Cah ad. Aline we ELA 3,705 

British Columbia...,..... 4,022 1,587 5, 609 OMSRIS eT EN | OR cheek 1 oes wih oo ROU ED 4 
ukon Territory.......... 2 19 21 Spanish“American . 2. nc en Nid a 1 

Northwest Territories... .|_ Rare ae Ae EES Ee OTTER ©, OM ee 38 

Notgivenn 2 1c. |... 4 4 Ag Bg 9 SRR RES CREE Ry OWN wai ala et ate 2 

CLOEAIS OM oho: ant Cy Oe Bite her ee 39, 463 
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CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Summary Tables for Manufacturing and Mining in Recent Years 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annu- 
ally by mail an industrial census covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and 
general Canada. The 
Bureau has issued summary figures for ali 
manufacturing industries for the years 1925 
and 1926, while for the 
mineral products, and for chemical and chemi- 
cal products figures are available for the year 
1927 also. The accompanying tables give the 
figures in some detail for these industries by 
groups and for the principal sub-groups. A 
table of statistics on the mining industry for 
the years 1923 to 1927 is also included. 

In Table I a comparative summary of the 
principal statistics of all manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada in recent years is given back 
to 1922. Table No. II gives these statistics 
by provinces and by groups of industries for 
the years 1925 and 1926. Table III consists 
of a detailed statement of the statistics of 
the principal industries except manufacturing 
of minerals and chemicals, for which Table 
IV gives the statistics for the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927, and electric light and power for 
which the figures appear in Table No. II 
heading ‘General Electric Sta- 


manufactures in 


manufacture of 


under the 
tions.” 


In Tables III and IV the industries within 
the groups are listed approximately in order 
of number of wage-earners employed. It 
will be observed in Table II that the largest 
number of employees appear in the wood and 
paper groups, followed by textile group and 
the iron and steel group. An examination of 
the figures as to value of products shows 
the pulp and paper industry to be the greatest 
followed by flour and grist mills slaughtering 
and meat packing, sawmilling, automobiles, 
butter and cheese and electric light and power, 
all have a production exceeding one hundred 
millionin value. For the year 1926 the figures 
show an increase over 1925 in each item, the 
percentage increase in wages paid, value of 
products, and value’ added by manufacture 
being approximately ten per cent, cost of 
materials being up approximately eight per 
cent, salaries over six per cent and the other 
items about five per cent. The figures by 
provinces and groups of industries also show 
increases in most of the items. 

In Table No. V figures as to mining during 
1927 are given as compared with previous 
years back to 1928. It will be observed that 
there has been an increase each year since 
1924, that for 1927 being considerable, not 
only in all products but in nearly every item. 


TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES: PRINCIPAL STATISTICS COMPARED FOR 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 AND 1926 











Increase 

er cent 
Items 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 om 1926 

over 1925 
WAC CATNOTSis.ta.05 a steers > store vst No. 398,390 446, 994 432,273 466, 602 499, 733 7:10 
WAGES ie een ai. Son th aaron ances $ 374,212,141 | 428,731,347 | 420,269,406 | 452,958,655 | 501,144,989 10:64 
Salaried employees..............+- No. 76,040 78, 273 76,23 77, 623 81,794 5°37 
MOLATTCH Me Meee sricr ips ae ticeat cd $ 136,219,171 | 142,738,681 | 189,614,639 | 143,056,516 | 152,705,944 6°74 
HUSTADLISHIMENES. .. Gicle 5 cis .o ses os ais so No. 22,541 22,642 22,178 22,331 22,708 1-69 
Capital invested...............000% $ | 3,244,302,410 | 3,380,322,950 | 3,538,813,460 | 3,808,309,981 | 3,981,569,590 4-55 
Oost of materia isin... 7 sac aaceeeiuns $ | 1,283,774,723 | 1,470,140,139 | 1,438,409,681 | 1,587,665,408 1,728,624,192 8-25 
Waltte Of DrOGUCTSs.. acc «obs ec - ices $ | 2,482,209,130 | 2,781,165,514 | 2,695,053,582 | 2,948,545,315 | 3,247,803,438 10:15 
Value added by manufacture...... $ | 1,198,434,407 | 1,311,025,375 | 1,256,643,901 | 1,360,879,907 1,519,279,246 11-64 


“a RG Ge a aaa DIST a ACERT ae re ee dE dN jl 
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TABLE V.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MINING INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1923-1927 






































Mines Net 
Industry Year jor Plants| Capital Em- Salaries Income 
in Oper- | Employed | ployees and from 
ations Wages Sales* 
No. $ No. $ $ 
Metal Mining Industries................. 1923 1,683] 240,889, 284 16,472} 25,794,032] 68,612,936 
1924 1,637] 281,828, 285 19,809} 29,692,896] 86,825,610 
1925 1,659} 290, 534, 965 20,664] 32,732,782] 105, 700, 838 
1926 1,504! 320, 248, 840 23,742) 36,033,798} 115,939,119 
71927 1,553] 332,820, 985 25,985} 40,400,790] 120, 683,928 
Total Non-Metal Mining Industries In-| 1923 5,424| 248, 105, 227 39,060} 53,428,264] 88,486,231 
cluding Fuels, but not Including) 1924 5,206} 259,360, 944 33,831] 41,933,916] 68,639,068 
Structural Materials. ............... 1925 5,810} 253,023, 646 31,560] 40,032,918} 69,181,057 
1926 5,701} 274,109, 129 36,166] 44,379,854] 81,652,421 
71927 5,689] 277,517,665 37,743} 47,771,977| 84,814,611 
Grand Total of all Mining Industries....| 1923 8,150} 578,837,012 66,952] 91,334,877] 194,850, 548 
1924 7,840] 632,443, 946 64,328] 82,787,421} 190,845, 547 
1925 8,553] 632,075, 145 65,090} 85,108,118] 212,531,129 
1926 9,345} 688, 750, 008 77,931] 94,216,813] 237,550, 938 
1927 2,350} 714,073, 000 84,739] 104,188, 544] 251,077,661 
Metallic— 

VUraOr Gun UAT tH. aoe os ok wee 1923 65} 77,574,976 5,524] 8,961,434] 25,021,837 
1924 70} +838, 982, 765 6,738} 10,500,140} 31,298, 107 
1925 52| 84,964, 062 7,052] 11,931,948] 35,035,361 
1926 60} 103,945, 022 7,663] 12,340,623] 35,171,561 
1927 76] 118,381, 468 8,022} 12,935,719] 37,452,995 
Copper-Gold-Silver................. 1923 14, 19,108,072 1,790} 3,004,292} 4,361,486 
1924 15] 19,099,845 2,118 3,292, 228 5, 226,859 
1925 41} 23,200,580 2,374 3,555,844 7,758,990 
1926 84} 27,936, 685 3,403 4,546, 493 9,973,049 
1927 125} 24,232,169 4,083 5, 260, 095 9,822,881 
Bilvyer—Lead—Zine.. 6.6 es ceed ancacks 1923 93] {| 9,203,997 1,352} 2,024,752] 6,620,067 
1924 94) 12,328,511 1, 986 2,943,635} 16,600,970 
1925 94) 15,735,930 2,538 3,867,613] 21,902,686 
1926 127} 22,699,417 2,924 4,431,730] 26,190,034 
1927 173} 28,036,330 3,106] 4,807,817] §17, 520, 130 
Re ONATE Sib rh oh lt 1923 24| 31,334, 050 1,408} 1,949,738] 6,521,853 
1924 34, 41,013,466 1, 769 2,534, 304 6, 594, 032 
1925 38} 44,045,619 1,788 2,576, 414 6,611, 644 
1926 37| 40,504, 721 1,779 2,815, 930 5, 470, 433 
1927 26] 30,123, 645 1,458} 2,178,163] 4,760,546 
PICK -OOPper a. eee ics a veckee 1923 4; 23,168,212 1,081 1,421,086 3,562, 065 
1924 7| 37,189,778 1,421] 1,880,823] 4,235,934 
1925 6| 38,691,594 1,412} 1,867,217] 3,794,244 
1926 6} 38,593,359 1,437 1, 963, 617 4,627,175 
1927 6| 39,272,607 1, O18 2,486,313 5, 123, 668 

Non-Metallic— 
Goal skeen Pete weet livers eee 1923 507| 143, 447,448 32,046] 46,015,712] 68,817,610 
1924 520} 146,711,531 27,183} 35,123,490] 50,633, 113 
1925 511} 145,006,440 25,032} 33,200,309] 46,835,788 
1926 457| 148,278,315 28,368] 35,841,796] 56,494,375 
: 1927 437| 146,392,808 29,772} 38,955,967] 58,439,742 
Netiral Cae. ate ees rede 1923 2,060] 38,722,854 867| 1,050,366] 5,675,493 
1924 2,031) 50,561,757 1, 240 1,315, 405 5,512,570 
1925 2,236] 48,895,802 1,059 1, 206, 875 6, 588,424 
1926 2,255| 57, 231, 261 1, 254 1,448,778 7,350, 170 
1927 2,250| 56,777,091 1,342} 1,535,498] 7,689,916 
PetOieu coc. oy et 4. | OE ewan OE 1923 2,694} 2,934, 213 151 118, 231 522,018 
1924 2,473 5, 650, 086 158 152, 957 467, 400 
1925 2,885 7,954, 722 259 318,101 1, 250, 705 
1926 2,822) 17,639, 142 634 788 , 843 1,311, 665 
1927 2,824] 22,773,916 781| 1,120,224] 1,516,043 








* Net value here is gross value tess freight and charges, 
+t Preliminary. 
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TABLE V.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MINING INDUSTRY IN CA 














NADA, 1923-1927 _ 





— Concluded 
SS 
Mines Net 
Industry Year jor Plants} Capital Em- Salaries Income 
in Oper- | Employed | ployees and from 
ations Wages Sales* 
No. $ No. $ $ 
Non-Metallic—Con. 

Asbestaae: 0iRt A. Re i Sisia) Wolo ite 1923 16] 42,715, 557 3,165) 3,607,178] 7,522,506 
1924 15| 43,216,966 2,597| 2,977,304} 6,710,830 

1925 19} 38,133,046 2,582 2,997,107 8,988, 360 

1926 18] 34,905,096 2,797 3,544,097] 10,109,680 

1927 a .50, 016,521 2,976] 3,761,192] 10,633,420 

GOYpeUDi iets ees BI 8 he ice ihe 1923 16| 4,249,628 1,225} 1,017,556} 2,243,100 
1924 15 4,423,697 1,219 1,114,468 2, 208, 108 

1925 16 4,506, 995 1,039 1,018, 585 2,389,891 

1926 19 6, 696, 077 1,368 1, 255,427 2,770,813 

1927 23 9,055, 624 1427 1,311, 688 3,201,015 

LONE? Ata. cathe ig AE. A 1923 158] 13,725,677 2,850} 2,665,520} 5,920,578 
1924 170} 14,317,148 2,877 2,768, 256 6,407,757 

1925 201] 12,233,773 4,148 3,599, 653 7,464,777 

1926 234] 12,760,078 4,510 3,763,726 7,865, 874 

1927 258] 13,810,984 5,071] 4,571,605) 9,265,304 


A Ee se on 


* Net value here is gross value less freight and charges. 


+ Decrease in number of firms due to mergers. 


§ Part of 1927 value included under figures for smelting. 





Province of Quebec Safety League 


The Province of Quebec Safety League is 
issuing a series of useful Bulletins on various 
aspects of safety work. 

Bulletin 1 describes the effective uses of 
illustrated company bulletins and bulletin 
boards, showing how pictures and stories may 
be used to teach workmen what they should 
do to protect themselves and others from 
injury. This is found to be one of the most 
effective means of obtaining results and main- 
taining interest in safety work. 

Bulletin 2 shows the proper organization 
of safety committees in industrial plants of 
various sizes; but the essentials of safety 
work are the same, whether there are 25 or 
250 employees or more. It is pointed out 
that the operating chief of a plant should be 
definitely associated with accident prevention 
work and some employee, perhaps a mechanic 
or millwright, should be appointed safety 
director and make periodical inspections, a 


report of each inspection being made to the ” 


safety committee. A safety committee should 
consist of about five persons, with the mana- 
ger as chairman, and including the master 
mechanic, one or more foremen, and generally 
the safety inspector; the latter being secretary 
of the committee. In plants of more than 
150 employees it is said to be often desirable 
to have a workmen’s committee of not less 
than three representative men chosen jn rota- 


tion, to make monthly inspections of the 
entire plant, investigate accidents, etc. The 
purpose of this committee is largely educa- 
tional. The Bulletin outlines the procedure 
to be followed in connection with the instal- 
lation of a safety organization. 

Bulletin 3 describes the “well-ordered 
plant”, showing the need for good house- 
keeping, cleanliness and orderly arrangement. 

Bulletin 4, on “initiating the new man,” 
starts with the remarkable statement that 85 
per cent of the accidents in steel mills are 
due to the workmen who have been in the 
mill for less than a month, and 12 per cent 
to those with less than six months’ experience. 
Definite provision, it is stated, should be made 
for the systematic instruction of the new 
employee in regard to safe practices. This 
tuition, to be profitable, cannot be too thor- 
ough. In a large factory, it should be the 
work of one man. Stress is laid on the need 
for placing the “green man” in proper re- 
lationship with his fellow workmen, so that 
he may have due consideration and benefit 
by the experience of the others. 

Bulletin 5—“ Habit breeds Carelessness ”— 
shows the danger of bad working habits and 
“trusting to luck”. Pictures well placed are 
recommended as a, useful method of keeping 
the workmen alive to the risks of their work. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Order declared Invalid 


The Supreme Court of Canada handed 
down the following judgment on October, 
1928, in the case of International Timber 
Company versus Field. Judgment was given 
by the Right Hon. Chief Justice Anglin, being 
concurred in by Judges Mignault, Newcombe, 
Rinfret and Lamont. The circumstances of 
this case are stated in the course of the judg- 
ment. The Chief Justice said:— 


Judgment of Supreme Court of Canada 


The plaintiff (respondent) was engaged by 
the defendant company in its logging camp at 
Campbell River, British Columbia, for two 
periods during the year 1927,—first as a “dish- 
washer” at $3.20 per day and afterwards as a 
waiter, or “flunkey,” at first at the same wage 
and later at $3.45 a day. He appears to have 
been treated by his employers as liable to 
contribute to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund a percentage of these wages. R.S.B.C., 
1925, c. 278, s. 33. 

By an Order of the Board of Adjustment 
(constituted under the Hours of Work Act, 
1923) dated the 29th of September, 1926, and 
made under the “Male Minimum Wage Act’ 
(B.C. Statutes, 1925, c. 32) the “minimum 
wage for all employees in the lumbering in- 
dustry” was fixed at “forty cents per hour.” 
“Lumbering industry” was by the Order de- 
fined to include— 

“All operations in or incidental to the 
carrying on of logging camps, shingle mills, 
saw-mills, planing-mills, lath-mills, sash and 
door factories, box factories, barrel factories, 
veneer factories, and pulp and paper mills, 
and all operations in or incidental to the 
driving, rafting and booming of logs.” 


Alieging that he was an employee in the 
“Jumbering industry” of the defendants, the 
plaintiff sued in the County Court to recover 
the difference between the amounts paid him 
at the contract prices above stated and 40 
cents per hour on the basis of having worked 
13 hours per day. 

“Employee” is defined by the Act to mean 
“Every adult male person to whom this 
Act applies who is in receipt of or entitled 
to any compensation for labour or services 
performed for another.” 


but, by section 13, the Act is declared in- 
_ applicable to the occupations of “farm labour- 
ers, fruit-pickers, fruit-packers, fruit and vege- 
table canners, and domestic servants.” 


The County Court Judge found that the 
working time of the plaintiff amounted in all 
to only 10 hours per day and that from that 
time must be deducted 14 hours to cover 
meal times, leaving only 84 hours as the 
actual working day to which the 40-cent rate 
per hour could apply. He also held, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff was a “domestic ser- 
vant” within section 13 and, accordingly, dis- 
missed the action. | 

The Court of Appeal for British Columbia 
reversed this judgment, holding that the 
plaintiff’s working time was 13 hours per day 
and that he was not a “domestic servant” 
within section 18. Judgment was, accordingly, 
directed to be entered for the plaintiff for 
ithe sum of $187.30 with costs throughout. 

Subsequently special leave to appeal to this 
Court was obtained by the defendant com- 
pany on the terms of its paying the costs of 
the Attorney-General and of the plaintiff of 
the proposed appeal in any event thereof. 


As the foundation of his action the plaintiff 
prefers the Order of the Board of Adjustment 
and it is obvious that validity of that Order 
is essential to his success. 


We are, with respect, of the opinion that 
it is apparent on the face of the Order of the 
29th of September, 1926, that, in making it, 
the Board misconceived the nature and scope 
of its functions under the “Male Minimum 
Wage Act” and that the Order, as made, is 
ulira vires and invalid. 

The following portions of the statute 
indicate the powers and duties of the Board, 
so far as presently material: 

“3. It shall be the duty of the Board to 
ascertain the wages paid to employees in the 
various occupations to which this Act applies, 
and to fix a minimum wage for such employees 
in the manner provided in this Act. 

5. (1) After inquiry the Board may by order 
establish a minimum wage for employees, and 
may establish a different minimum wage for 
different conditions and times of employment. 

13. This Act shall apply to all occupations 
other than those of farm-labourers, fruit- 
pickers, fruit-packers, fruit and vegetable can- 
ners, and domestic servants.” 


It is apparent that the Act deals not with 
the industries or businesses of employers as 
such, but with the occupations of employees. 
The same business or industry may include 
many different occupations: thus, a bread- 
making establishment may employ bread- 
makers, drivers of distributing wagons, book- 
keepers, shop assistants, ete.; and of such 
employees each of the classes mentioned 
would have a different occupation. A fruit 
rancher may employ fruit-cultivators, fruit- 
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pickers, fruit-packers, fruit-canners, book- 
keepers, drivers, etc.; yet, while the fruit- 
cultivator and the driver and the book-keeper 
have occupations which may bring them with- 
in the Act, the occupations of the fruit-picker, 
fruit-packer and fruit-canner exclude them 
from its operation. These illustrations suffice 
to make it apparent that the occupation of 
the employee being what the Act is concerned 
with, the ascertainment of his connection with 
a particular industry or business does not 
suffice to determine what will be for him a 
proper minimum wage. 

The enumeration in the Board’s Order of 
the activities included by it in the “lumber- 
ing industry” makes it abundantly clear that 
in making its Order, it had regard rather to 
the general nature of the industries in the 
carrying on of which the employees covered 
by it were engaged than to the particular 
occupations therein of such employees. The 
carpenter or painter is not the less engaged 
each in a different occupation because both 
happen to be employed in connection with 
erecting a factory, the one to build it and 
the other to paint it. The occupation of the 
driver of a team of horses and that of the 
river driver are not the less distinct because 
both may happen to be engaged in handling 
logs. The pursuits of the stationary engineer 
and the mill-hand do not cease to be separate 
and distinct occupations because each is em- 
ployed in the same sash and door factory. 
Moreover, for men the nature of whose em- 
ployment requires them to be continuously 
“on call” during long hours, though not actu- 
ally at work (e.g., messengers and watch- 
men), the same minimum wage per hour of 
employment is scarcely appropriate as that 
which would be fixed for men whose employ- 
ment consists of continual physical work dur- 
ing stated, but comparatively shorter, hours 
(e.g., woodsmen, or factory hands). That 
the Provincial Legislature was alive to the 
difference in regard to the nature and hours 
of employment between men 
actual industrial work and persons employed 
in incidental work connected with industries 
such as office clerks, boarding-house and 
bunk-house assistants is manifest from s. 2 
of the “Labour Regulation Act,’ R.S.B.C., 
1924, c. 126. 


In a word, what in our opinion the Male 
Minimum Wage Act contemplates is that the 
Board in fixing minimum wages will take ac- 
count of the nature of the employee’s work, 
will consider how exacting it may be, what 
mental and physical effort it may entail and 
the conditions under which it is performed, 
such as the inconvenience, hardship and risk 
incidental to it, rather than the general char- 


engaged in. 


acter of the industry or business in the carry- 
ing on of which the work will be done or ser- 
vices rendered. 

Just as s. 3 requires the Board to deal 
separately with each kind of occupation, ie., 
taking an illustration from the concrete case 
before us, to distinguish between such entirely 
different occupations as that of the woodsman 
and of the dining room waiter, so s. 5 con- 
templates that it will classify and establish 
different rates of minimum wages for men 
pursuing the same trade or calling under 
different conditions and hours of employment, 
some entailing greater hardships and incon- 
venience than others—as, for instance, again 
using the concrete case before us by way of 
illustration, between the waiter in the town 
restaurant and the waiter, or “flunkey,” in the 
distant lumber camp. 

That such considerations did not influence 
the Board in making its order of the 29th 
of September, 1926, but that, on the contrary, 
it grouped indiscriminately in that Order all 
employees engaged in the manufacture or 
handling of wood products and fixed for all 
the same minimum wage without regard to 
the particular occupation of each class of em- 
ployee seems to us so clear on the face of 
the Order that its invalidity is beyond doubt. 
A contrary view was taken by the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal in Rez v. Robert- 
son & Hackett Sawmills, Ltd., (1926), 38 
B.C.R., 222.* That decision has been care- 
fully considered. In so far as it is inconsistent 
with this judgment it must be overruled, as 
must also Compton v. Allen Thrasher Lumber 
Co., (1927) 39 B.C.R., 70. 

The appeal will, therefore, be allowed and 
the action dismissed. Pursuant to the under- 
taking given, the appellant will pay the costs 
in this Court of the Attorney General and of 
the respondent. There will be no costs to 
either party in the Provincial Courts. 


Question of Liability of Local Board for 
Vocational Education out of District 


The Board of School Trustees at Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, carried on a vocational 
school under the Vocational Education Act 
(Statutes of New Brunswick, 1923, chapter 
27). A resident in one of the adjoining school 
districts (known as District No. 2) which did 
not maintain a vocational school, requested 
the trustees of that district to apply to the 
trustees at Fredericton for her admission to 
that school. District No. 2 trustees refused 
to comply with the request, and the appli- 
cant then appealed to the Vocational Board 





*Lapour GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 586; 


January, 1927, page 120, ete. 
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of the province appointed under the Act. 
The Vocational Board allowed the appeal and 
directed that the intending student should be 
admitted to the Fredericton school, fixing the 
fee to be paid therefor at $40 per annum. 
This student attended the school for one year, 
and another resident in District No. 2, after 
a similar experience, also attended the Fred- 
ericton school for two terms. The Fredericton 
school trustees then sent to the trustees of 
District No. 2, a statement of claim for $120, 
this sum including $40 for one student and $80 
for the other. The local Board denied any 
liability, on the ground that they had refused 
to make applications for admission to the 
Fredericton school on behalf of these two 
students. A summons was then taken out by 
the defendants to have the points of law 
raised by them disposed of before the trial of 
the issue of facts. The York County Court 
delivered judgment in favour of the plaintiff’s 
claim, but on appeal, the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court reversed that judgment. 

Section 13 of the Vocational Education 
Act provides as follows:— © 

“Subject to the provisions of this act, any 
resident of any city, town, or school district in 
New Brunswick which does not maintain a 
Vocational or Pre-Vocational School offering 
the type of training which he or she desires, 
may through his or her local school Board 
make application to any School Board main- 
taining a school of the desired type, for ad- 
mission to said school. Any School Board re- 
ceiving such application may approve or dis- 
approve the same, but in the event of disap- 
proval the application may be made to the 
Vocational Board, whose decision shall be final. 
In making its decision, the Vocational Board 
shall take into consideration the opportunities 
for free Vocational and Pre-Vocational train- 
ing in the community in which the applicant 
resides; the financial status of the community, 
the age, sex, preparations, attitude and pre- 
vious record of the applicant and all other 
relevant circumstances.” 

The judgment of the Appeal Court pointed 
out that according to Section 13, application 
in such cases must be made by the intending 
pupil through a local School Board, but that 
in the present cases, the local School Board 
had made no application. The plaintiffs con- 
tended that the section allowed an appeal 
from the decision of the local Board and that 
when it refused to further the supplication of 
the students, the latter appealed directly to 
the Vocational Board. On this point, how- 
ever, Chief Justice Hazen, of the Supreme 
Court, ruled as follows:— 

“T cannot find any provision for any such 
appeal. There is provision for an appeal in 
case a School Board maintaining a vocational 
school refuses admission to such school when 
application is made through the local School 
Board of the applicant. Had the School 


Board of Kingsclear (District No. 2) taken 
such steps as would have been sufficient to 
comply with the language of the statute 
through his or her local School Board, and 
had application been made to the School 
Trustees of the City of Fredericton and they 
had then disapproved of the application, then 
the applicant might have appealed to the 
Vocational Board, whose decision would be 
final. But that was not the case here, and I 
cannot come to the conclusion that in the 
case under consideration the appeal provided 
by the Act was taken, and I conclude that 
the appeal which was taken was not provided 
for, as no application was made to the School 
Trustees of Fredericton through the local 
School Board of District No. 2, in which the 
applicants resided.” 

The plaintiffs action was therefore dismissed 
with costs. 


New Brunswick—School Trustees of Fred- 
ericton versus School Trustees of Kingclear. 


Regulation of Fish Canneries ultra vires 
of Dominion 


The Supreme Court of Canada recently 
gave a decision in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of sections 7A and 18 of the Fisheries 
Act, 1914, the chief question at issue being 
whether or not the Dominion has power, 
under Section 91 (12) of the British North 
America Act, to make regulations governing 
fish canneries. Three questions were referred 
to the consideration of the court:— 

Question 1.—Are sections 7A and 18 of the 
Fisheries Act, 1914, or either of them, and in 
what particular or particulars, or to what ex- 
tent, ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada? 
Section 7A was exacted in 1927 as an amend- 
ment to the act of 1914, and provides that 
“No one shall operate a fish cannery for com- 
mercial purposes without first obtaining an 
annual license therefore from the Minister. 
Where no other fee is in this Act prescribed 
for a cannery license, the annual fee for each 
such license shall be one dollar.” | 

Section 18 (as amended in 1919, 1922, and 
1924) provides: “No one shall operate a sal- 
mon cannery or salmon curing establishment 
in British Columbia for commercial purposes 
except under license from the Minister.” 
Subsection (2) fixes the annual fee for a sal- 
mon cannery at $20 with an additional fee for 
each case of cans according to the species 
of salmon contained therein; and fixes also 
the scale of annual license fees to be paid by 
salmon-curing establishments. 

The answer of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada to the first question as to both sections 
7A and 18 was “entirely in the affirmative.” 
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Question 2 asked whether, if the provisions 
of the Fisheries Act mentioned in the previous 
question are intra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada, the Minister has authority to issue 
a license for the operation of a floating can- 
nery, subject to restrictions as to place of 
Operations, ete. 


The court declared that in view of the pre- 
ceding answer, this question required no 
answer. 


Question 3 reads as follows: “Under the 
provisions of the Special Fishery Regulations 
for the province of British Columbia (made 
by the Governor in Council under the author- 
ity of s. 45 of the Fisheries Act, 1914), re- 
specting licenses to fish, viz., section 14 (c); 
paragraph (1) or (2) of section 15 (a), and 
section 24 (g) (1) of the said regulations, or 
under said section 7A or 18 of the said Act 
(if these sections or either of them be intra 
vires of the Parliament of Canada), has (a) 
any British subject resident in the province 
of British Columbia, or (b) any person so 
resident who is not a British subject, upon 
application and tender of the prescribed fee, 
the right to receive a license to fish or to 
operate a fish or salmon cannery in that prov- 
ince, or has the Minister a discretionary au- 
thority to grant or refuse such license to any 
such person, whether a British subject or 
nett. 


The Supreme Court of Canada replied to 
this question as follows:— 


As to each of the specified regulations, viz., 
section 14 (c); paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 15 (a), and section 24 (g), any British 
subject resident in the province of British 
Columbia, who is not otherwise legally dis- 
qualified, has, according to the true interpre- 
tation of these clauses, the right to receive a 
license, if he submit to proper application 
and tender the prescribed fee. As to any 
person resident in the province of British 
Columbia, who is not a British subject, he is 
not eligible for a license of the character de- 
seribed in section 14 (ec), it being expressly 
declared by that subsection that “No other 
than a British subject shall be eligible for 
such license.” And none of the other licenses 
in question shall, as provided by paragraph 
(2) of section 15 (a) be granted to any per- 
son, unless he “is a British subject resident 
in the province, or is a returned soldier who 
has served in His Majesty’s Canadian navy 
or army overseas.” It is unnecessary to inter- 
pret the regulations with respect to the oper- 
ation of fish or salmon canneries, inasmuch 
as sections 7A and 18 are held to be ultra 
vires. 


Damages to Workman for Injuries caused 
by Employer’s Negligence 


A section hand was employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in Saskatchewan as a 
section hand, part of his duties being to assist 
in putting ice into refrigerator cars (known 
as icing cars) during the summer months. 
The ice house from which the ice was taken 
was beside an elevator siding, from which 
the workman was required to lift blocks of 
ice on to the edge of a skid connected with 
the car. While he was so engaged, the skid 
slipped from under him and he fell to the 
ground, sustaining injuries which required 
treatment in hospital for nearly five months. 
He brought action against the company on 
the ground of their alleged negligence, claim-- 
ing special and general damages on account 
cf his injuries. The case was heard by a jury, 
which found that negligence had been shown 
by the defendant, the skid having been defect- 
ive, and awards the plaintiff $17,000 in gen- 
eral damage. 

On appeal by the company, the Saskatche- 
wan Court of Appeal affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court. The Appeal Court found 
that the company had been negligent in re- 
gard to the condition of the apparatus used 
by the plaintiff; that the finding of the jury 
was sufficiently definite to serve as a basis for 
the judgment of the trial judge; and that the 
amount of damages assessed was not excessive. 
On the latter point the Appeal Court stated 
that “in actions of the kind under considera- 
tion a plaintiff is entitled to a fair compen- 
sation for pain and suffering and loss of in- 
come and enjoyment in life, by way of gen- 
eral damages.” 

The appellants had contended that the jury, 
in arriving at the amount of damages pro- 
ceeded upon a wrong principle, “in that they 
awarded a principal sum sufficient to make 
the income therefrom amount annually to the 
actual earnings of the plaintiff at the time the 
accident happened.” In regard to this con- 
tention the judgment of the appeal court 
said: “In view of the evidence as to the 
Serious injuries received by the plaintiff, and 
his helpless and hopeless condition as the 
result thereof, and his pain and suffering, and 
the loss of his enjoyment of life, and the 
express direction of the trial judge to the 
jury to take these matters into consideration 
when considering the amount of damages he 
was entitled to, and the express direction not 
to estimate the amount of damages for his 
loss of earning power on the principle of 
giving him an annuity for life, I cannot draw 
the inference that the jury proceeded on the 
principle of awarding the plaintiff a sufficient 
sum, the annual income of which would 
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amount to the annual earnings of the plaintiff 
at the time of the accident.”— Bloudoff ver- 
sus C.N.R. (Saskatchewan) 1928 4 DLR., 
page 29.) 


Legal Decisions in New York State 


The New York State Department of Labour 
has published a special bulletin (No. 156) 
containing summaries of Court Decisions on 
Workmen’s Compensation law from January, 
1927, to August, 1928, this being the thirteenth 
bulletin in the series on this subject. The de- 
cisions are classified according to subjects, and 
the book is provided with a table of contents 
and index which make it useful for reference. 


Among the decisions the following may be 
mentioned:—That assault outside the’ en- 
trance to the employer’s premises in continu- 
ance of a quarrel about work within is com- 
pensable; that injury to an employee only 
casually riding to and from work on his em- 
ployer’s vehicle is not compensable; that in- 


jury to an employee by fire while 1etired to 
his own room upon his employer’s premises 
for sleep, rest, or other personal purpose is 
compensable; that an employee does not take 
himself out of his employment by merely: 
crossing from one side of the street to the 
other; that injury by an object that detaches 
itself and falls from a building adjoining the 
employer’s premises is compensable; that 
death by suicide, due to psychosis consequent 
upon injury, is compensable; that using pails 
of live coals for warmth is incidental to em- 
ployment; that an injured employee has a 
right of action against his physician for mal- 
practice; that an employee has an earning 
capacity during rehabilitation training; 
that a minor is not entitled to double 
compensation for injury due to _ his 
employers’ negligence, if the Labour Law 
permitted him to work; that highway em- 
ployment is not always seasonal; that a car- 
rier’s liability to an employee is not vitiated 
by the employer’s false declarations. 


Functions of the Department of Labour 


Minister—Tue HonourasBie Peter HEENAN 
Deputy Minister—H. H. Warp 


Labour Gazette—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 
Canada and other countries, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, summaries of laws and 
legal decisions affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial and 
labour interest. 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and 
industrial agreements; also of reports on labour organization and organization in industry, 
commerce and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing on 
industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information on 
these subjects. 


_ Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chap. 112, R.S.C., 1927, which provides for the establishment of 
Poste of Conciliation and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public 
utilities. 


Conciliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points whose services 
are utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes. 


Fair Wages.——The administration of Fair Wages policy of the Government of Canada, 
which provides for the observance of the current wages rates and hours of the district on 
Government contracts and on railway construction towards which financial aid has been voted 
by Parliament. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices’ Co- 
ordination Act, Chap. 57, R.S.C., 1927, under which, in co-operation with various Provincial 
Governments, free public employment offices are maintained in 64 centres; statistical inform- 
ation relative to employment conditions is also collected and published. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act, Chap. 
193, R.S.C., 1927, which provides for grants to the provinces for the purpose of promoting 
technical education; the collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins 
and otherwise. 


Combines Investigation Act.—The administration of the Combines Investigation Act, 
Chap. 26, R.S.C., 1927, which provides means for investigation of alleged combines. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Old Age Pensions Act.—The administration of the Old Age Pensions Act, Chap. 156, 
R.S.C., 1927, which provides for a Dominion-Provincial system of non-contributory pensions 
to needy persons over seventy years of age. The statute becomes operative by agreement 
with the respective provinces, the latter being entrusted with the payment of pensions and 
the Dominion Government reimbursing each province coming into the scheme one-half of 
the sum disbursed in pensions. 


Labour Legislation in Canada.—The compilation and publication of reports contain- 
ing the text of the labour laws of the Dominion and of the Provinces. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic subjects. 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and trans- 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office; corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of 
employers and employees relative thereto; the representation of Canada at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
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Publications of the Department of Labour 


Labour Gazette— 

Published monthly, in English and French. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Canada, United 
States and Mexico, 20 cents per annum, 
postage prepaid; all other countries, $1 
per annum, postage prepaid. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance, and should be 
addressed, with postal note or money 
order, to. Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Bound volumes 
for 1927 and for earlier years are avail- 
able at $2 each. 


Annual Report of the Department of 


Labour— 
An outline of the activities of the Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year ended March 


31, 1927. PRICE, 25 cents. 
Employment Service of Canada— 


Annual Report of the Director. FREE on 
APPLICATION. 
Technical Education— 
Annual Report of the Director. Occasional 


Bulletins. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Annual Report of the Superintendent. 
Booklets, Table of Rates, etc. FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923— 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Distribution of Fruit and 
Vegetables in Western Canada, Feb. 18, 
1925. Price, 20 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on Alleged Com- 
bine amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg 
and other places in Western Canada, 
Feb. 28, 1925. Pricer, 25 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine 
Limiting Competition in the Marketing 
of New Brunswick Potatoes, June 9, 1925. 
PRICE, 20 cents. 

Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in 
the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the 
City of Montreal. March 25 1926. Out of 
print. 

Report of Commissioner on’ Alleged Com- 
bine in the Distribution of Fruits and 
Vegetables Produced in Ontario, July 31, 
1926. Price, 15 cents. 

Interim Report of Registrar on the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association, an 
Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail 
Druggists and Manufacturers, established 
to fix and maintain Resale Prices of Pro- 
prietary Medicines and Toilet Articles, 
Sept. 6, 1926. Pricer, 10 cents. 

Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, Oct. 24, 1927. 
PRIcE, 10 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Published annually. Contains full informa- 
tion on trade unions, their origin, organ- 
ization, officers, ete., with outlines of chief 
events in each year in connection with 
labour activities. Prick, 50 cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 

Published annually. Gives information 
regarding associations of employers in 
industry and commerce, and professional 
and scientific organisations. PRICE, 25 
cents 


Co-operative Associations in Canada— 


Published annually. <A directory of the 
co-operative movement. PRICE, 15 cents. 


Labour Legislation as existing in Canada 
on December 31, 1920 (with Annual 
Supplements to 1926)— 

Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, each supplement containing 
a cumulative index to the series. PRICE, 
main volumes, 50 cents; supplements, 15 
cents. 


Reports on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1900-1927. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report on Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1927. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1925-6-7. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of the Industrial Relations Series: 
Price, 10 cents each. 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 2—Report of a Conference on Industrial 
Relations held at Ottawa, Feb. 21-22, 1921. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held 
at Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 4—Employees’ Magazines in Canada. 

No. 5—Canada and _ the International 
Labour Conference. 

No. 6—The International Labour Organ- 
ization—Laws of Canada bearing on 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations. 
(Out of print.) 

No. 7—Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1—Report of Proceedings of 
nor os from Sept. 1, 1920 to Sept. 30, 

No. 8—National Conference regarding | 
Winter Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, } 
1924—Report of Proceedings and Discus- 
sion 

No. 9—Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1—Report of Proceedings of 
Board from Oct. 1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 1927. 


Government Intervention in Labour Dis- 
putes in Canada.—FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, | 
and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and | 
1920—Price 50 cents. | 


Report of Select Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Industrial and 
International Relations, 1926—FREE oN 
APPLICATION. 


Bulletin entitled 
Women in 
CATION. 


“The Legal Status of 
Canada ’—FREE ON APPLI- 


Report of National Industrial Conference, 
1919—Price 25 cents. 


Report of Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, 1913— 


(In four parts, Part 3 out of print.) Price, 
50 cents 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SLIGHT increase in industrial employ- 
ment in Canada was recorded on No- 
vember 1, 1928, in place of the losses usual 
at this season. The increase is shown in the 
statements received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 6,609 employers who re- 
ported the number of their employees. Each 
employer so reporting has a staff of at least 
fifteen employees, all industries being repre- 
sented except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
and highly specialized business. The total 
number of employees reported increased from 
998,325 on October 1, to 1,000,063 on Novem- 
ber 1. The employment index (with Janu- 
ary, 1920, as the base=100) rose from 118.9 
in the preceding month to 119.1 on the date 
under review, aS compared with 107.5, 102.8, 
97.1, 98.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921 respectively. At the beginning of No- 
vember the percentage of unemployment re- 
ported to the Department of Labour by 
local trade unions was 3.1, in comparison 
with unemployment percentages of 2.2 at the 
beginning of October, and 3.9 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1927. The October per- 
centage was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,652 
local trade unions with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 184,580 persons. Reports received 
by the Department of Labour from the office 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a decrease in the number of placements dur- 
ing October, due chiefly to the seasonal cur- 
tailment of farming operations. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.28 at 
the beginning of November, the same as for 
October, as compared with $11.07 for Novem- 
ber, 1927; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $1046 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower at 
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148.6 for November, as compared with 150.2 
for October; 152.2 for November, 1927; 151.4 
for November, 1926; 161.2 for November, 
1925; 157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 for 
November, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 
153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 207.4 for November, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November, 1928, was much less than in the 
previous month. but considerably greater 
than in November, 1927. Twelve disputes: 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,752 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a loss of 34,825 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for October, 1928, were 14 
disputes, 2,263 workpeople, and 38,931 work- 
ing days; and for November, 1927, 16 dis- 
putes, 1,933 workpeople, and 9,455 working 
days. 


During November the De- 


Industrial partment received a unani- 
Disputes mous report from the Board 
Investigation of Conciliation and Investi- 
Act, 1907 gation appointed in connec- 

tion with dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


eastern lines, and its engineers. Two new 
applications were received and Boards were 
appointed during the month in both cases. 
In connection with the application from 
certain employees of the Canadian National 
Steamships, which was reported in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, a settlement was 
effected during November through the media- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, and accord- 
ingly no Board was established in this case. 
The text of the report and a full account of 
the various proceedings under the act are 
given on page 1327. 


In the course of a recent 
address to the members of 
the |Canadian Manufac- 
turer’s Association at Mont- 
real, Mr. Robert Tascher- 
eau,-chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Com- 
mission of the Province of Quebec, called 
attention to the provision made by the Goy- 


Dominion pays 
for accident 
compensation 


to disabled 


ex-soldiers 
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ernment of Canada for the payment of the cost 
of workmen’s compensation to ex-service men 
having a war disability of 25 per cent or more. 
Payments in such cases are made by the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. In the province of Quebec this liabil- 
ity is taken over from the employers and 
the insurance companies, while in most of the 
other provinces, it is taken from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. The order is 
designed to further the employment of partly 
disabled men who might otherwise have diffi- 
culty in securing suitable work. 

Mr. Taschereau stated that this order in 
Council was not generally known, and that it 
had not been taken advantage of. “If you 
have disabled ex-soldiers in your employ who 
have been injured while working for you, you 
‘an apply to Ottawa and the government will 
immediately reimburse you. This is not only 
in your favour, but also in that of the insur- 
ance companies.” 

The full text of the existing order-in-council 
on this subject is given on another page of this 
yssue. The order will remain in effect until 
March 31, 1929, or until a later date if it 
should be renewed. 


The results of the first year’s 
administration of the United 
States Longshoremen’s and 
Harbour Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, are sum- 
marized in the current issue 
of the American Labour Legislation Review. 
The provisions of this act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1927, page 397. 
“One of the most significant developments 
during the past year,” it is stated, “is the 
stimulus which the law has given to accident 
prevention. The Waterfront Employers of 
Seattle, a leading employers’ organization on 
the Pacific Coast, has for several months been 
engaged in drawing up safety regulations along 
the lines now provided in the British Code 
for longshore work. Shipowners in New York 
have likewise been devoting increased atten- 
tion to safety work. The Commission has 
authorized the appointment of an assistant 
safety engineer to carry into effect the acci- 
dent prevention provisions of the law. It is 
to be hoped that the administrative officials 
with the co-operation of both employers and 
employees will promptly formulate a modern 
safety code for this extra-hazardous employ- 
ment.” 


Safety work 
stimulated by 
workmen’s 
compensation 


A less desirable indirect 
effect of compensation legis- 
lation was noted by Mr. 
C. J. Boyd, general super- 
intendent of employment 
offices in Chicago, in the course of an address 


Another eff ect 
of workmen’s 
compensation 


at the 15th annual meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment offices. 
Mr. Boyd was discussing “some of the prob- 
lems of the middle aged man and his chances 
of securing employment.” He noted that a 
man of 45 years of age or over finds a certain 
amount of protection from belonging to a 
trade organization, but that in the present age 
of “speeding-up ” there is a marked tendency 
in industry to drop the middle aged man. 
“The compensation law,” he claims, “ works 
against the man over 40 years of age. A 
study made of the workmen’s compensation 
law (that is, of Illinois) for the last ten years 
shows that as a general rule men are turned 
down either by the employment manager or 
the doctor. The children can not go to work 
because they have not reached the age of 18. 
What is he going to do? It is a desperate 
situation. This is universal with the large 
industries. Some will not employ a man 
over 35 years of age. They give as an excuse 
the workmen’s compensation and also the 
insurance and pensions particularly. If a 
man is employed at 45 years, it is claimed 
he ceases to be productive. It is a serious 
question to which our employment offices must 
give some study and thought.” 


The verdict of the coro- 
Jury’s ner’s jury empanelled to 
recommendation inquire into the  circum- 
for Great Lake stances of the foundering 
shipping of the Steamship Manasoa 

off Griffith’s Island on the 
Georgian Bay on September 15, exonerated 
the officers of the vessel from blame, and 
made a number of recommendations for the 
better protection of shipping on the Great 
Lakes. This disaster was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerte, November, 1928, page 1286. 
On that occasion fourteen members of the 
crew were drowned and another died from 
exposure on a raft two days later. The jury 
recommended that all freight and passenger 
boats be tested as to equilibrium under all 
conditions of loading, this information to be 
given owners and operators; that life-boat 
drill be enforced; that a proper number of 
life-saving stations be established at strategic 
points on Canadian shores, particularly one 
at Griffith Island; that all passenger and 
freight boats be compelled to carry automatic 
flares which will operate in case of sinking 
or extreme danger; that all boats carrying 
passengers be equipped with wireless equip- 
ment. 


Dr. A. B. Rutherford, the coroner, assured 
the jury that he was well satisfied with their 
verdict. He hoped that the authorities would 
act upon these recommendations immediatelv. 
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A preliminary conference 
was held at Toronto on 
November 27, under the 
auspices of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, for 
the purpose of framing a program of co- 
operation between agriculture and industry. 
Every province was represented at the meet- 
ing, the delegates including the Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, minister of agriculture of the 
Dominion, and the ministers of agriculture of 
five provinces; Dr. Tory, president of the 
National Research Council; and members of 
the National executive of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce from central, eastern and 
western Canada. Sugestions were made for 
developing closer relations between farming 
and the urban industries, and it was decided 
that local boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce should be encouraged to assist in 
the work of co-ordination. A resolution was 
passed commending the action of the federal 
Parliament in creating a National Research 
Council for the purpose of industrial and agri- 
cultural research. 

It is stated that a larger conference will 
be held early in 1929, when the various econ- 
omic organizations in Canada will be fully 
represented. 


Co-operation 
of agriculture 
and industry 


A bill for the limitation of 


8-hour day hours of work to eight 
legislation in in the day and 48 in 
Argentine the week was passed by the 
Republic Argentine Chamber of De- 

puties during the late ses- 
sion. Previously the regulation of hours 
of work in the Republic had been left 
to the legislatures of the various  pro- 
vinces. Most of the provinces have enacted 


legislation governing the conditions of labour, 
but no federal measures of this class had been 
adopted before. A similar bill was adopted 
by the Chamber in 1921, but was rejected by 
the Senate. During the debate, it was pointed 
out that the bill embodied a higher standard 
than that of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion of the International Labour Conference, 
but it is expected that ratification of the Con- 
vention by the Argentine Republic would fol- 
low the final passing of the new measure. The 
principal subject of controversy in connection 
with the bill was the question whether it 
should apply to agricultural workers and 
domestic servants, and it was finally decided 
that these classes should be excluded from 
the scope of the measure. 

The constitution of the Argentine Republic 
is similar to that of the United States. The 
Republic is divided into fourteen provinces, ten 
territories and one federal district (Buenos 
Aires). Matters ‘affecting the Republic as a 


whole are under the control of the central 
government. ‘The executive power of the Re- 
public is in the hands of the President, who is- 
elected for a term of six years by electors 
appointed by the provinces and the capital. 
The governors of the various provinces are in- 
vested with extensive powers, and in their 
constitutional functions are independent of 
the central executive. The provinces have 
complete control over their own affairs. 

The Hours of Work bill was first discussed. 
in 1921, in connection with a proposed Labour: 
Code, and a draft Code which was still under: 
consideration during the present year included: 
the subject of hours of work. 


The Trade Union Congress 


Ontario of Great Britain, at its re- 
Compensation cent annual convention 
Act as model (Lasour Gazerrr, October, 
for Great 1928, page 1097) adopted the 
Britain draft of a new Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, which 
it is stated will be introduced at the present 
session of Parliament. According to the Gen- 
eral Council's report to the conference the 
bill is avowedly based on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Ontario, which “has been 
in operation for thirteen years, has supplied 
the model for the legislation of other pro- 
vinces, and is regarded by the Canadian work- 
ers as highly satisfactory.’ The bill would 
set up a Board to administer compensation, 
and make insurance compulsory, with a State 
Accident Fund. The existing rates of com- 
pensation are raised considerably, and pro- 
vision is made for special medical treatment 
not already available under the National 
Health Insurance Act. Except for the fact 
that no right to artificial limbs is given and no 
provision is made for extra compensation 
where the accident victim needs constant 
attendance, the bill would appear to be in 
harmony with the International Draft Conven-. 
tion on Workmen’s compensation of 1925. 


The accident risk in respect of which com- 
pensation is payable is defined as “personal 
injury by accident occurring in connection 
with employment”, the words “in connection 
with” being substituted for the words “arising 
out of and in the course of,” which appear in 
the existing law. The new definition obviously 
lends itself to a more elastic interpretation. 
As regards occupational diseases, the special 
schemes for compensation for silicosis are 
abolished, but. otherwise the system remains 
essentially unchanged. 

Where death results from the injury, the 
compensation consists of (i) burial expenses 
not exceeding £20 and medical expenses; (ii) 
30s. weekly to the window; (iii) 10s. weekly 
for each child under 16; (iv) 15s. weekly for 
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each orphan under 16. The maximum total 
weekly sum must not exceed the deceased’s 
weekly earnings. Thus the present lump sum 
compensation is abolished, 


The waiting period remains fixed at three 
days. The rate of the weekly payment, how- 
ever, is raised to 75 per cent of wages in all 
cases of total incapacity (instead of only in the 
case of low wage-earners, as at present). The 
minimum rate is £3 a week (twice the present 
rate), or actual wages, whichever is less. In 
cases of partial incapacity, the compensation is 
equal to the difference between wages before 
the accident and the wages the workman is 
able to earn in available employment after the 
accident. Commutation for a lump sum is 
allowed by the Board, where it appears to be 
in the workman’s interest. The Board may 
provide special medical treatment where neces- 
sary in order to avoid heavy poorer for 
permanent disability. 


Insurance under the bill becomes compul- 
sory, as recommended by the Holman-Gregory 
report in 1920. An Accident Fund is estab- 
lished under the management of the Board, 
to which all employers are required to con- 
tribute, and out of which all compensation is 
paid. The rates of premium for each risk class 
are fixed by the Board. These provisions are 
closely modelled on those of the Ontario Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board would 
consist of seven members, three being lawyers 
and four experts on medicine, engineering, 
finance and labour matters. The Board would 
be exclusively competent to determine all ques- 
tions arising under the bill and to make regu- 
lations for its administration. All claims for 
compensation would be heard, in the first in- 
stance, by a local compensation officer. In the 
second instance on appeal, a claim would be 
heard by a local committee of employers and 
workpeople. Thence an appeal would lie, in 
the last instance, to the Board. The ordinary 
courts would have no jurisdiction. 


The work and methods of 


Industrial health the Division of Industrial 
research at Hygiene, created in 1927 as 
McGill part of the Department of 
University Public Health and Preven- 


tive Medicine of McGill 
University, Montreal, were described by Dr. 
Frank G. Pedley in the Lasour Gazertts, July, 
1928, page 723. An example of the valuable 
research work carried on by the Division was 
given in a recent paper by Dr. Pedley and Dr. 
Gordon Sproule, contributed to the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal. Ten cases of lead 
poisoning in bronze foundries are dealt with 


in this paper, most of these having passed 
through the Montreal General Hospital or 
otherwise come under the observation of the 
Industrial Hygiene Division. While lead pois- 
oning among bronze founders must, it is stated, 
be fairly common, it is remarkable that medi- 
cal literature contains no reference to this 
disease. For example Bulletin No. 306 of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
which lists in tabular form the various occupa- 
tions and their hazards, includes brass foun- 
dries, but omits to include bronze foundries 
among those in the lead group. “ During the 
past six months,” the writers state “we have 
had the opportunity of seeing some ten cases 
of lead poisoning among bronze founders, and 
have seen a number of other bronze founders 
who showed very suggestive signs of lead 
poisoning.” The ten active cases here men- 
tioned were all more or less typical cases of 
plumbism. Several were admitted to the 
Montreal General Hospital, and most of them 
yielded to the usual treatment and a lead elim- 
inating régime lasting several weeks. 


The paper gives a detailed medical analysis 
of the cases, and describes the industrial pro- 
cesses in bronze foundries and the hazards met 
with by the workers. As to preventive mea- 
sures, the authors consider it unreasonable to 
require men to wear respirators all day long 
at their work, and believe that some other 
method of protection should be devised. 


“Tn regard to masks it may be said at the 
outset that it is very difficult to get men to 
wear them for eight hours a day. In the pres- 
ence of dust and heat, masks become very 
uncomfortable, and at best they should be 
looked on as a last resort. Furthermore, it is 
questionable whether the average commercial 
mask (such as the so-called pig-snout mask) 
is of much value in the presence of very fine 
fumes.” 


More reliance is placed by the authors on 
proper ventilation. The furnaces, they con- 
sider, should be fully equipped with hoods con- 
nected with exhaust fans. Certain individuals 
are more susceptible to lead poisoning than 
others, and an accurate check should be kept 
on each man exposed to the hazard of plumb- 
ism, inspection being made if possible every 
week. Milk, the old-fashioned preventive of 
lead poisoning should be served to the work- 
ers, and provision should be made also against 
the absorption of lead by other means than in- 
halation, the measures suggested including 
special quarters for eating, washing facilities, 
and the forbidding of smoking and chewing 
while at work. 
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A revised edition of the 


Old age, Guide to Widows’, Orphans’ 
widows and and Old Age Pensions in 
orphans’ Great Britain has been pub- 


lished by the “ Fleetgate 
Publications,” Daily News, 
London. The British pen- 
sion system was outlined in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, June, 1925, in connection with the enact- 
ment of the Widows’ Orphans’ and Old Age 
(contributory) Pensions Act of 1925. This act 
supplemented the Old Age Pensions Acts of 
1908-1924, which provided for the payment of 
pensions, at varying rates, to persons who have 
attained the age of 70 years, and who comply 
with certain stipulated conditions as to means, 
residence and nationality. The earlier scheme 
was entirely non-contributory, the entire cost 
of pensions and their administration being de- 
rived from moneys provided by Parliament. 
In consequence of the passing of the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age (contributory) Pensions 
Act, 1925, the original old age pensions scheme 
was considerably affected, inasmuch as any per- 
son who receives a pension under the Act of 
1925 until the age of 70, is entitled after that 
age of a continuance of his or her pension un- 
der the earlier acts, without regard to the con- 
ditions as to means, residence and nationality 
imposed by those acts. 1 

The act of 1925 was established on a con- 
tributory basis, and includes within its scope 
all persons who are insured for the purposes of 
National Health Insurance. It makes. pro- 
visions for the payment of pensions to the 
widows of insured men; of allowances to 
widows of insured men in respect of certain 
children; of pensions in respect of orphans of 
insured men and women; and of pensions to 
insured men and their wives, and to insured 
women, upon attaining the age of 65 years. 
The rates of benefits and of contributions still 
remain as they were stated in the Lasour 
GazeETTE, June, 1925. The maximum old age 
pensions payable under both schemes is 10 
shillings a week, subject to a reduction accord- 
ing to the private means of the pensioner. The 
ordinary rate of contribution under the Act of 
1925, is, for a man, 9d. a week, and for a 
woman 43d, a week, the employer paying half 
the men’s, and 24d. of the women’s contribu- 
tions. 

A number of transitional provisions were 
included in the act of 1925 for the purpose of 
meeting the difficulties which arose in some 
cases on the introduction of the contributory 
system. The “ Guide” states that “ the scheme 
for the provision of Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old Age Pensions has now reached normality, 
and although a large number of pensions con- 


pensions in 
Great Britain 


' wholesale prices 


tinue to be payable under the transitional pro- 
visions, the general conditions in connection 
therewith have, in the main, ceased to func- 
tion.” 


Professor H. Michell, of 
McMaster University, con- 
tributes to the November 
issue of Industrial Canada a 
study of the course of 
wholesale prices in Canada in recent years. 
The series of index numbers calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
since the year 1897, when all prices were at 
their lowest, the following advances in whole- 
sale prices have occurred:—all commodities, 
101 per cent; vegetable products, 123 per cent; 
animal products, 161 per cent; textiles, 110 per 
cent; wood products, 1380 per cent; iron and 
steel, 57 per cent; non-ferrous metals, 31 per 
cent; non-metallic minerals, 92 per cent; 
chemicals, 64 per cent. 

Professor Michell notes the great advance 
in the wholesale prices of animal products, 
meats, leather, etc., during the past thirty 
years, and draws the “obvious conclusion ” 
that the era of cheap meats, leather, boots and 
shoes, is over forever. The advance in wood 
products is attributed to the rapid decrease of 
the world’s forest reserves, and here also it is 


The course of 


in Canada 


‘stated that “the world will never see cheap 


lumber again, and we may anticipate a steadily 
rising scale of all lumber values. . 4 Weta 
“The difference,” Mr. Michell continues, “ be- 
tween the enormous rise in animal products 
and the very moderate rise in iron and non- 
ferrous metals, is briefly in the ever-increasing 
pressure of population upon meat supplies, 
coupled with greater wealth allowing of a 
higher consumption of meat, while in the case 
of metals greater exploitation of natural re- 
sources has produced greater supplies, coupled 
with improved methods of manufacture.” 

The writer observes that retail prices never 
move so violently as wholesale prices “for the 
reason that generally retail markets are less 
open to speculation, and to all the currents 
which affect the larger markets.” The recent 
tendency of retail prices to rise notwithstand- 
ing a downward movement in wholesale prices 
indicated, in Professor Michell’s opinion, an 
unhealthy “spread” between the producer and 
the consumer. 


The question of special pro- 
tective legislation for the 
benefit of women workers 
has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in various countries 
during the past two years. 
References to this controversy have been 


Question of 
equal work 
and equal pay 
for women 
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made in recent issues of the Lasour Gazerra 
(December, 192'7, page 1277; September, 1927, 
page 926; June, 1926, page 531, etc.) 

The United States Women’s Bureau of the 
federal Department of Labour was called on 
in 1926 to mediate between the contending 
parties, and an advisory committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the effects of the special 
regulations on behalf of female employees. 
The report of this committee, recently pub- 
lished, is to the effect that the employment 
of women has not been restricted in conse- 
quence of such regulations. 

The same question was debated last year 
in the British House of Commons, some of 
the women’s representatives, including Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, opposing special regula- 
tions for women, and advocating instead 
policy of ‘equal pay for equal work.” The 
same view is taken also by the Viscountess 
Rhondda, in a letter written from England 
to the New Republic (New York), November, 
28, 1928, supporting the views of the National 
Women’s party in the United States in oppo- 
sition to distinctive laws for women. “Our own 
experience,” she says, “has shown us that the 
only adequate protection of women lies in 
giving them equal conditions of work and 
equal pay. Under a system by which women 
wage-earners are ‘protected’ by a series of re- 
strictions based not upon the nature of work 
but on sex, women are still at the bottom of 
the wage market, the worst paid and, as you, 
sir, acknowledge, the least organized section 
in the industrial community. 

“In this country the more important pro- 
fessional women’s organizations work for equal 
conditions of employment, such as the Na- 
tional Union of Women Teachers, the Feder- 
ation of Women Civil Servants, the Women 
Engineers and the Women’s Electrical Associa- 
tion, the Open Door Council, the Women’s 
Freedom League, and St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance (the Roman Catholic 
women’s organization) and this Society, have 
all taken a firm stand on this matter. 

“This October, at York, the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Great Britain at its annual 
conference, at which 800 delegates represented 
women’s societies of every kind and occupa- 
tion, passed by an overwhelming majority a 
resolution demanding that in industrial legis- 
lation all regulations and restrictions in regard 
to conditions of work should apply equally 
to men and women. 

“Hnglishwomen are realizing that without 
equal conditions of work equal pay is almost 
impossible. Low pay handicaps adequate or- 
ganization, and ill-organized, low-paid labour 
will always be liable to exploitation. The only 
real protection for women lies in equal pay 
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and improved organization, and we congratu- 
late the National Women’s Party on their 
championship of this principle.” 


The mediation of labour 
Mediation of disputes is one of the func- 
labour disputes tions of the Department of 
in Pennsylvania Labour and Industry of 

Pennsylvania, This duty is 
assigned to the Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which has authority, in the event of a 
dispute arising in any industry in regard to 
wages, hours or conditions of employment, to 
send a representative for the purpose of secur- 
ing an amicable settlement by mediation. If 
a settlement cannot be effected and the dis- 
pute is submitted for arbitration, the Depart- 
ment (acting through the Bureau) may name 
an impartial chairman of the board of arbi- 
tration, in the event that the parties to the dis- 
pute fail to do so. A special bulletin recently 
issued describing the various functions of the 
department states that “the law providing for 
mediation and arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes does not give authority for compulsory 
arbitration in any controversy. This feature of 
the law has the apparent approval of both 
the employers and the employees. It is not 
the desire of the Department of Labour and 
Industry to try to settle a labour dispute by 
force but, to try to prove to both employer 
and employee that it is to the interests of both’ 
groups to meet the controversy as sensible 
men, and to consider all factors of the dis- 
pute. The bureau endeavours to secure settle- 
ment that will allow the employees to return 
to their work feeling that the settlement is 
just, thereby, encouraging a mental attitude 
that will tend to greater efficiency in their 
work.” 


The Pennsylvania Depart- 


A study of ment of Labour and Indus- 
employment try recently published a 
fluctuations special bulletin (No. 24) 


on “Employment Fluctua- 
tions in Pennsylvania, 1921-1927.” The writer, 
Mr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, points out that this 
State, owing to the great diversity and size 
of its industries, constitutes a good industrial 
cross-section of the country, and his conclu- 
sions have therefore a wide application. His 
purpose is to find the basis of a true index 
number of employment, this index expressing 
the employment figures in a given month as a 
percentage of the corresponding figure for a 
selected base period. Mr. Dewhurst selected 
the three-year period from 1923 to 1925, in- 
clusive, as the base period most suitable for his 
purpose. Adjustments were made to the 
changes in population over the base period, 
and to the seasonal variations in the several 
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industries, and final weighted or adjusted in- 
dex numbers were obtained for each manufac- 
turing group and for all industries combined. 

The writer finds that the index numbers thus 
established reveal the same fluctuations as 
other indicators of business and financial con- 
ditions such as freight car loadings, power pro- 
duction, rates of bank loans to deposits, and 
volume of retail sales, showing striking inter- 
dependence among the various phases of econ- 
omic activity, “ Labour,” he says, “is the 
keystone of the economic arch, providing on 
the one hand the human effort required to pro- 
duce and distribute goods, and on the other, 
the buying power necessary to purchase and 
consume these goods.” 

Mr. Dewhurst comments on the effects of the 
recent tendency to displace labour by ma- 
chinery, resulting from greater industrial effi- 
ciency, and finds that the low level of the em- 
ployment index in 1921 and 1924, and more re- 
cently in 1927, reflected a considerable amount 
of unemployment, outside of a shift of workers 
from manufacturing to other occupations. On 
the general subject of unemployment he 
Says :— 

“Unemployment, moreover, is not confined 
to these periods of ‘ cyclical’ depression. Even 
- in years of prosperity a considerable amount 
of seasonal unemployment exists, as evidenced 
by the fluctuations recurring regularly each 
year in retail trade, in the building industry, 
and quite noticeably in over half of the manu- 
facturing industries included in the index. Un- 
employment of labour, whether it be seasonal 
or cyclical, or of that transitory type resulting 
from the voluntary or involuntary shift of 
workers from one industry to another or from 
one plant to another, is an economic and social 
burden which, in the last analysis, rests not 
only upon the worker but upon the employer 
and the entire community. Unemployed la- 
bour usually connotes unemployed capital; 
in either case, unused capacity, an overhead 
charge upon the community which results in 
reduced output, higher costs and weakened 
labour morale. 

“ These problems arising from the instability 
of our economic system, cannot be solved by 
arbitrary dictum or by official action; their 
solution must await a better understanding of 
the complex relationship and interdependence 
of the various phases of industrial and com- 
mercial activity. Study of these perplexing 
problems is one which offers impelling possi- 
bilities both for the economist and the statis- 
tician.” e 





The Montreal Construction Council recently 
asked the city Public Works Committee to 
take new measures designed to ensure the 


safety of workmen in the building trades. 
The suggestions include closer supervision of 
scaffolding, hoists and derricks; a system of 
signals for use in construction to prevent acci- 
dents on derricks; inspection of all false work, 
cribs, and similar construction pertaining to 
building operations, etc. 





In an address delivered at a meeting of a 
Toronto local union of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union in December, vice- 
president Vola stated that the general adop- 
tion of a five-day working week of 40 hours 
was sought by the international union as a 
measure tending to relieve unemployment. 





Compulsory extension of the provisions of 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Aci 
to include farmers was advocated at a con- 
vention of local farmers’ institutes held at 
Kelowna, British Columbia, in November. 





The Shipping Federation of Canada has 
made representations to the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries with a view to the enact- 
ment of a provision which would require the 
retirement of pilots at the age of 65 years 
and the yearly renewal of licenses after pilots 
have reached the age of 60 years. 





The Manchester Guardian recently reported 
that the transference of young miners from 
the stagnant districts in Great Britain to less 
depressed areas was continuing and about 600 
were being transferred every week. “ There 
is a seasonal lull in overseas migration, but 
it is satisfactory to know that half of the 
8,500 miners who went to Canada for the 
harvesting are remaining there, and that of 
those who have returned several hundreds are 
undergoing training in agriculture to enable 
them to migrate with success. The govern- 
ment will be able to announce preparations 
for more extended migration in the spring.” 





A representative meeting of employees of 
various municipalities in Saskatchewan, held 
at Moose Jaw during November, adopted a 
resolution recommending the adoption of a 
plan of superannuation applicable to all muni- 
cipal employees in the province. 





The total coal production of the State of 
Ohio for 1927 was 15,762,369 tons, and the 
numbers of employees for the week of greatest 
employment was 38,440. Number of fatal 
accidents in the mines during the year was 
61, the frequency of fatalities being one to 
every 630 men employed and to every 258,399 
tons of coal mined. 


! 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


Bee employment situation throughout Can- 
ada at the end of November was re- 
ported by superintendents of the Employmeni 
Service of Canada to be as follows:— 

Although open weather in the Province of 
Nova Scotia had facilitated ploughing, out- 
door farm work was practically at a close. 
While logging operations in this province were 
momentarily rather quiet owing to the mild 
weather, prospects were good and some men 
were being engaged. Manufacturing through- 
out the province was normally active, with 
the iron and steel group showing ‘a fair volume 
of production, having received some orders 
of consequence. Building and construction in 
Halifax continued on a favourable scale, but 
in the rest of the province there was not 
much doing in this industry. Coal mining 
showed a rather satisfactory level of produc- 
tion. The demand for women domestic 
workers continued good. 

As in Nova Scotia, outdoor farm work in 
the Province of New Brunswick was practically 
at a close for the season. The fishing indus- 
try reported fair catches. The logging indus- 
try was active, with some men being taken 
on. Although there was nothing of an out- 
standing character reported in the manufac- 
turing industry, the different establishments 
continued to work on a normal basis. Con- 
struction and building were fairly active for 
the season, but seasonal curtailment had set 
in. The demands for women domestic workers 
were quite numerous with no shortage of 
applicants reported. 

From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that the number of orders for farm 
workers was at a minimum. The Quebec City 
and Hull employment offices stated that con- 
ditions in the logging industry were very 
active, while Three Rivers showed some bush- 
men returning from the woods on account cf 
the lack of snow; the Montreal office con- 
tinued to show normal placements in this line. 
Manufacturing was reported as generally satis- 
factory in all the industrial districts, with no 
outstanding feature in this industry. The ad- 
vancement of the season had caused a decrease 
in the numbers of workers required in the 
building and construction groups, although 
Montreal, Sherbrooke and Hull districts were 
commented upon as showing a continuation of 
substantial construction works. Transportation 
was satisfactory throughout the province, while 
trade showed the usual seasonal increase. 

Farm orders being registered at the Ontario 
employment offices were not very numerous. 


With very few building trades workers re- 
ported as unemployed, construction appeared 
to be continuing on a larger scale than is 
customary in this province at this season. 
Although factories were not increasing staffs 
to any appreciable extent, the manufacturing 
situation continued to be quite favourable. 
Orders for workers in the logging and allied 
groups were not numerous, and those that 
were being received were for the most part for 
replacement purposes. The mining industries 
in the northern section of this province showed 
normal activity, but as usual requirements of 
workers were not on a very large scale. The 
most prominent feature of the employment 
situation so far as women domestic workers 
are concerned was the continued scarcity of 
experienced cooks-general. 


Orders for and placements of farm workers 
in the Province of Manitoba showed a slight 
downward fluctuation with no scarcity of ap- 
plicants for winter farm work. The situation 
so far as the placement of logging workers 
from Winnipeg was concerned was stated to 
be none too favourable, for while many appli- 
cants were willing to accept such employment 
the prospect of vacancies materializing was not 
particularly promising. Building and construe- 
tion seemed to be holding up unusually well 
for the time of year, and considerable activity 
continued in the city of Winnipeg where the 
value of building permits issued up to De- 
cember 1 exceed the total for 1927 by some 
thirty per cent. All manufacturing plants con- 
tinued to operate normally, The demand for 
women domestic workers showed a falling off 
as did also the number of applications being 
received from workers of this class. 


Orders for farm workers for winter being 
received by employment offices throughout 
Saskatchewan were not very numerous, while 
suitable applicants were quite sufficient to 
take care of all such vacancies being notified. 
Building and construction showed about nor- 
mal activity for the time of the year. Some 
few placements were being made in the logging 
industry. Requests for women domestic 
workers were fairly numerous with applicants 
apparently sufficient in number. While the 
employment situation in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan showed no substantial fluctuations, 
1t was rather favourable for the time of year. 

The demand for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta was rather quiet, and plenty 
of applicants were available for winter em- 
ployment. Building and construction appeared 
to be furnishing quite a volume of employment 
considering the lateness of the season, although 
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mines in the Drumheller zone, practically all 
the mines were reported as running with re- 
duced crews, although it was stated that the 
continued mild weather was having its effect 
on the output of the mines in the district in 


additional workers were not being taken on 
in any considerable numbers. There were 
some requests for logging workers being regis- 
tered at the different offices. Although an 
industrial dispute was effective in the coal 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1928 1927 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sy Ree aa etait 256,295,802] 217,921,943} 249,832,536) 199,757,166} 191,137,407 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMPCION: siete cate oe ee Ree. Sa 112,340,617) 106,066,189 94,311, 883 93, 935, 872 91,802,777 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 141, 816, 210 109,828,366} 153,118,718) 108,884, 933 97,412,316 
‘Customs duty collected.,.... $ |..........500 18, 614, 418 16,580, 008 14,535,596 14, 774, 284 13,575, 827 
Bank debits to Individual 
SE COUNT Sy. Cph. eieryes fea See rw Oi fue Mee omen a 4, 272,541,050] 3,050, 950, 943) 4,150,724, 796] 3,511, 830,245} 2,843, 933,991 
Bani Clearings wdc octal oe Be eee rey etter eee Tt Hemet Wann te 1, 757,000,000} 2,238,000, 000} 1,976,000,000} 1,652,000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation...... aN Ras en Pe oa AES 190,304,248] 193,492,520} 180,859,206) 185,621,540} 171,889,550 
Banke Geposivs, SAVINES. «74: sd ) Si ld. dae. oersacts 1,511,595,332| 1,484, 814,579] 1,430,955, 703] 1,406,041, 734) 1,395,329, 840 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |-...........-- 1,227,076,375| 1,191,855, 133] 1,079,401, 147] 1,062,413, 992) 1,035, 880, 288 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Gommonstrocks:. ion da. staaisreaiere 174-6 159°6 151°6 139-0 136°8 133 °3 
CMPTelErred StOCK Sie se ne weit Lae ue cree es 104:0 106-2} 110°8 107°8 104°8 
ue oa tale I UE SOU) OREM Se dome Le R e Bn ve aRS 111-9 111-7 112-2 111-6 111-6 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
(Sie aoa HINES LOY 9 ou ca mtn 148-6 150-2 149-7 152-2 152-2 151-3 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

FEB 2 IM tED Bc Ne SU  e 21-52 21-52 21-38 21-27 21-18 21-05 
{Business failures, number.......... 174 157 118 162 Ws 141 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 3,287,479 2,488, 560 2,567, 295 2,529, 437 2,147,551 1,325, 967 
§Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 119-1 118-9 119-5 107-5 109-0 109-7 
*$Unemployment, percentage bi 

(trade union members)....... *3-1 *2-2 *2-4 *3-9 3-1 3°7 
Romaiieration We. VAI. OBR VP iitde sie ess 8,041 11, 663 5,904 9, 433 9,061 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

ATOLL ee PN Ee, 2 cars 346,801 371,473 348, 823 312,450 332, 155 286, 093 

(1)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... 23,075,115 26,126, 225 21,398,394 21,086,341 21,058, 684 18,060, 188 
(Operating expenses. tuo nS ten cei) csidas ae PS een ede 18,750, 109 16,778, 204 16, 456, 736 16, 674,530 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings..... Ds Herel a eee vs 27,020,382 21,371, 239 21,993, 751 21, 201, 713 17,053,124 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

alllmess ae ee SUI Tahoe... etait 17,014,052 15,078,035 15,617,957 14, 230, 348 12,559,112 
Steam railways, freight in 

CON Mes te Maes cate cre ligiee acai tee on elie crete taeks 3,869, 850, 750] 4,786, 263,834] 4,237, 616,174] 2,453,532, 877 

Building permits: eos. deleseus os Fine I eta ia Fata 21,508, 672 21,302, 746 12,849, 089 18,848,019 14, 462, 243 
tContracts awarded........... $ 290385200 | aaueerieea ee 45,438,900 30, 260, 500 47,135,400 32, 787, 700 
Mineral production— 

PIGUIT OHM ON ote buen ics bua tons 95,426 93,186 90,516 37,989 38, 097 52,470 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 108, 4638 108, 987 99, 888 80, 730 56,371 54, 250 

Nerrovalloysan-vatroeaon. a tons 4,532 212 2,008 4,512 4,815 4,771 

COA MP ey Stree ase. CONS |Wetoe ares 1,702,151 1,395, 753 1, 746, 976 1,469,172 1,339, 422 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 759,432 1,202,783 1,055, 133 1,056, 731 1, 218,389 1,049, 294 
CLUS POTOSI ATIPOLES se ters SUN PRS ol Ed Sanne 6: sti unl Cearoncues eles oi eteusts 1015229; OOO Vi erne «ters clomien 66, 941, 000 77,431, 000 
RUD Der dM pores.. eee ee RST Mea tho arena cians 6,593,000 6, 295, 000 4,292,000 4,009, 000 4,143,000 
Gotton imports. oesse tn. ee MD SS ARALS RAs LER teens 4,971,000 11, 987, 000 6, 684, 000 4,814,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UIMDIA ee Noe net 1 YO sg tees (lod A ea eA 295,843,929] 242,732,203)  243,914,766].............. 222,776,574 
Flour production.....:........ bIs.ley Ree ee 1E 892 OOO leo eMart cise ate 2,120, 000 2,005, 000 1,528,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Tose [een 2) Saree a. 77,478,000 77, 691, 000 99, 346, 000 72, 719, 000 80, 662, 000 
Output of central electric sta- . 

tions, daily average........ dere tals) Psu eae ise Ph ae. 47,006, 000 42,610,000 43, 843, 000 42,381,000 40,004,000 
(3)Sales of insurance........... $ DOR OOL HOO Hear Rte tere eel 38,500, 000 44,639,000 47, 818, 000 35,097, 000 
INGWEDriNt eye. Saweee meen ee ONS | aes e eee 216, 602 185, 059 190, 293 191,171 178, 815 
Automobiles;passengert.. Jj.<iawice les oc thet vege. ¢ 13,016 16,572 5,173 6, 236 8, 681 
***TIndex of physical volume of 

business...... ae RTT EREL NOR, 5 AUN E SELES CR SHE COLNE ag ake 161-2 148-0 144-5 143-6 
ENGUS ORIEL DLOGUG EON ceva srevsts [te cra era erecta ercin'l «crepes atecess ok 171-7 151-0 151-5 147-6 
Mania tUrine qeee ita accra ere ste sis ec | er oare Sinus: rere aheeel | LN Ee Eeias re “state 176-1 140-3 136-6 142-7 


Fe SIG (ae Bo ox a AR ns Da Sete BD pp Dane A Rie VS Bee Eee bee A kA TR a le Sc DR ee ee ee aa 


*Figures for end of previous months. 


Bradstreet. 


{Maclean Building Review. 


this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending Dec. 1, 1928, and corresponding previous periods. 


volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, exports, car loadings, 


and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufacturing and construction, 


includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and_ che 
(3)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartfo 


(2)Including lines east of Quebec. 
28 100. 


ese. 


§For group figures see articles elsewhere in 
***The index of the physical 
shares traded 
Manufacturing 
imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
Q)Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
rd, Conn. (4) Revised and based upon 1913 
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question. The general employment situatiun 
throughout Alberta seemed quite favourable 
for this season. 


While some districts in the Province of 
British Columbia reported logging and lum- 
bering industries as rather quiet, others showed 
a reasonable amount of activity, with some 
additional workers being engaged. The metal 
mining industries of the province were not 
taking on any considerable number of workers, 
but so far as activity was concerned they 
seemed reasonably active. Building and con- 
struction, while not reporting outstanding 
activity, were fairly busy for the time of year. 
Manufacturing industries continued to operat:2 
on a normal basis. General conditions through- 
out this province seemed not unfavourable for 
the season, 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of November showed a 
small advance, instead of the 
losses usually indicated in the 
late autumn, while activity continued at a 
higher level than on the corresponding date 
in any other year since 1920. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements 
from 6,609 employers, whose payrolls were 
enlarged from 998,325 persons on October ‘9 
to 1,000,063 at the begining of November. 
Reflecting this increase, the index number 
(with January, 1920, as the base equal to 100) 
rose from 118.9 in the preceding month to 
119.1 on the date under review, as compared 
with 107.5, 102.8, 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 
90.2 on November 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


Heightened employment was registered in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
but the trend was downward in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, there were continued reduc- 
tions, particularly in construction, but also in 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


manufacturing, while logging, mining and 
transportation reported important seasonal 
increases. In Quebec, manufactures, trade 


and transportation showed moderate improve- 
ment, and there were marked seasonal ad- 
vances in logging, but construction and ser- 
vices recorded curtailment. In Ontario, em- 
ployment again advanced; the most exten- 
Sive recessions were mainly of a seasonal na- 
ture in construction, canning, saw-milling and 
iron and steel plants, while logging, textiles, 
transportation and trade were decidedly 
busier. In the Prairie Provinces, steam rail- 
Way operation, coal mining, logging and trade 
were much more active; on the other hand, 
manufacturing, construction and __ services 
showed contractions. In British Columbia, 
the greatest losses were in manufacture and 


construction, while logging and mining af- 
forded heightened employment. 

Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Hamilton; in Quebec, Ot- 
tawa, Windsor and the Other Border Cities, 
and Vancouver there were reductions, while 
practically no general change was noted in 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, manufacturers, trans- 
portation and trade reported increased activ- 
ity, but seasonal losses were recorded in con- 
struction and services. In Quebec city, con- 
struction showed curtailment, while other in- 
dustries reported only slight changes. In To- 
ronto, the bulk of the advance was im manu- 
facturing, construction and transportation. In 
Ottawa, practically all the curtailment tock 
place in construction, but trade showed greater 
activity. In Hamilton, the most marked ‘ad- 
vances were In manufactures and construction. 
In Windsor and the Other Border Cities, sea- 
sonal dullness in automobile plants caused the 
decrease. In Winnipeg, trade reported con- 
siderable gains, but construction released help. 
In Vancouver, construction and manufactures 
showed most of the reduction. 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the 
lumber and food-canning industries, while tex- 
tile, pulp and paper, rubber, electrical ap- 
paratus, non-ferrous metal and some other 
factories registered pronounced advances. 
There were also large increases in logging, 
mining, transportation and trade, but con- 
struction and maintenance and serviees showed 
decided seasonal losses. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1928. 


The 1,652 labour organizations 


TRADE from which reports were tabu- 
UNION lated on October 31 with 
REports. 184,580 members indicated 3:1 


per cent of unemployment as 
compared with 2:2 per cent in the previous 
month, this being the first variation from 
the favourable trend which has been indicated 
since the close of February this year. This 
decline in employment during October may be 
largely attributed to the setting in of seasonal 
quietness in a number of trades and industries. 
Alberta unions reported less unemployment 
than in September, especially for coal miners 
who, however, indicated a large amount of 
short time. In all the other provinces slightly 
adverse conditions prevailed, the reductions 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan being less than 
one per cent and Quebec and British Colum- 
bia showing contractions in employment of 
2-2 per cent and 2°5 per cent respectively. The 
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situation was more favourable during October 
than in the same month of last year when the 
unemployment percentage stood at 3:9, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
unions all reporting additional employment 
available during the month under review. In 
New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia 
nominal declines in activity were recorded, 
while in Nova Scotia the same percentage of 
idle members was registered in both months 
of the comparison. 

A more detailed report of the situation 
among local trade unions at the close of Oc- 
tober appears elsewhere in this issue. 

During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1928, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS referred 59,382 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 57,740 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 43,293, of which 
38,512 were of men and 4,781 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 14,447. 
Employers notified the service of 61,926 va- 
cancies, of which 49,896 were for men and 
12,030 for women. Applications for work were 
received at the offices from 56,533 men and 
14,270 women, a total of 70,803. A marked 
decline is noted in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, but 
an increase is shown in the records when com- 
pared with those of October last year, the 
reports for September, 1928, showing 86,503 
vacancies offered, 84,545 applications made, 
and 77,027 placements effected, while in Oc- 
tober, 1927, there were recorded 48,678 va- 
cancies, 56,600 applications for work, and 
45,365 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of October, 1928, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 

Industrial production jn Oc- 
tober, allowing for seasonal 
tendencies, was at a higher 
level than in any other 
month in the post-war period, according to 
comprehensive series compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and published 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 
The production of newsprint exceeded all pre- 
vious records, while employment in logging 
indicates that preparations were being made 
to expand greatly the output of forestry pro- 
ducts. The following several months of 
moderate purchases of raw material, the cot- 
ton mill companies imported a very large 
volume of raw cotton in preparation for the 
season’s operations. The employment in tex- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PropucTION 


tile mills expanded greatly, the index num- 
ber on November 1 being 102.7, the highest 
level in eight years. The output of steel 
was nearly 109,000 tons, or greater than in 
any month since last June. The building in- 
dustry continued in a high state of activity, 
the contracts placed in October, after seasonal 
adjustment, showing an increase over Sep- 
tember. The total was expanded by the plac- 
ing of a contract for a forge and furnace 
building at Hamilton valued at $7,000,000 and 
a power house at High Falls, Quebec, for 
$5,000,000. The value of building permits was 
greater than in any other October, while the 
cumulative total for the elapsed ten months 
exceeded by nearly $28,000,000 the previous 
high level of the record attained in the cor- 
responding months of 1927. Judged by the 
available statistics, mining was more pro- 
ductive in October than in any other month 
during the present year, the trend of produc- 
tion statistics being confirmed by indexes of 
employment. 

A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
i enue shows that in October, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $112,340,617 as compared 
with $106,966,189 the preceding month and 
with $93,935.872 in October, 1927. The chief 
imports in October, 1928, were: iron and its 
products, $25,867,095; non-metallic minerals 
and products, $18,244,939; and fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $17,807,277. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
October, 1928, amounted to $141,816.210, as 
compared with $109,828,366, in September, 
1928, and with $108, 884,983 in October, 1927. 
The chief exports in October, 1928, were: 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $64.313,896; wood, wood products and 
paper, $27,624,187; and animals and animal 
products, $19,298,764. 

In the seven months ending October, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$773,786,123 and imports $738,762,282. 

According to a report published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, imports. of 
coal into Canada during October amounted to 
4,192,214 tons, including 1,981,337 tons from 
the United States, 109,775 tons from Great 
Britain, and 1,102 tons from other countries. 
By kinds of coal the imports were, anthracite, 
474,542 tons; bituminous, 1,616,422 tons; and 
lignite, 1,250 tons. Imports in September 
totalled 1,925,793 tons. 

Exports of coal in October amounted to 
90,472 tons, comprising 38,431 tons through 
the ports of the eastern provinces and 52,041 
tons from the western provinces. : 
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According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNnTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 63 cities during October was 

$21,508,672, as compared with 
$21,302,285 in September, 1928, and with 


$18,848,019 in October, 1927. 

The Maclean Building Review estimated 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in November, 1928, as 
$29,038,200. Of this amount, $11,387,200 was 
for residential buildings; $10,673,800 was for 
business buildings; $3,957,000 was for in- 
dustrial buildings and $3,020,200 for engineer- 
ing construction. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during November, 1928, by 
provinces is as follows: Ontario, $12,493,400 : 
Quebec, $7,492,400; .New Brunswick, $470,200; 
Nova Scotia, $603,500; Prince Edward Island, 
$31,500; British Columbia, $4,068,100, Alberta, 
$751,900, Saskatchewan, $1,857,600, Manitoba, 
$1,269,600. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in November, 1928, was much less than 
during October, the number of employees 
involved being much lower, but the time 
loss in man working days was consider- 
ably greater than in November, 1927. 
Most of the time loss in November, 1928, 
was due to disputes involving coal miners at 
Wayne, Alta., and certain building trades in 
Vancouver, B.C. There were in existence 
during the month twelve disputes, involving 
1,712 workpeople, and resulting in the time 
loss of 21,953 working days, as compared with 
fourteen disputes, involving 2,623 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 38,931 work- 
ing days in October. In N ovember, 1927, 
there were on record sixteen disputes, in- 
volving 1,983 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 9,455 working days. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
_ November terminated during the month as 
did all four disputes which commenced dur- 
ing November. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record six strikes 
and lockouts affecting 738 workpeople, not 
including those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.28 at the beginning of 
November, the same figure as for October, as 
compared with $11.07 for November, 1927; 


$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 
November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; and $7.96. 
for November, 1914. The most important in- 
creases were seasonal advances in the prices 
of eggs, milk and butter, while the prices of 
beef, veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, 
bacon, lard, flour, prunes, sugar and potatoes 
declined slightly. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.52 for the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the same figure as for October, as com- 
pared with $21.27 for November, 1927; $21.24 
for November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 
1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for 
November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. Fuel and rent were practi- 
cally unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 148.6 for November, as 
compared with 150-2 for October, 152.2 for 
November, 1927; 151-4 for November, 1926; 
161-2 for November, 1925; 157.7 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 
for November, 1922; 153-6 for November, 
1921; 224-5 for November, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 207.4 for Novem- 
ber, 1918. In the grouping according to chief 
component materials four of the eight main 
groups were lower, three were higher and 
one was unchanged. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group, mainly because of lower prices 
for wheat, barley, corn, rye, flour, oat pro- 
ducts, potatoes, coffee, sugar, rubber and 
foreign fruits; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for cattle, 
hogs, meats and lard, which more than offset 
higher prices for eggs, butter, hides and fish; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to lower prices for wool, jute and 
manila rope, which more than offset higher 
prices for cotton, cotton yarn and silk; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
because of declines in the prices of sulphuric 
acid and putty. The Iron and its Products 
group advanced, chiefly because of higher 
prices for steel bars and steel sheets. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group wag higher, due 
to increases in the prices of copper, tin, lead 
and brass sheets. The Wood, Wood Products. 
and Paper group also showed a slight in- 
crease, while the Non-Metallic Minerals. 
group was unchanged. ; 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1928 


URING the month of November the 
Department received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Eastern Lines, and certain of its employees, 
being engineers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during November as follows:— 

(1) From employees of the Hull Electric 
Company, being members of Division No. 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The 
dispute grew out of demands made by the 
employees for increased wages and improved 
working conditions, ninety employees being 
directly affected. A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established shortly after 


the close of the month, constituted as 
follows: Mr. Harold Fisher, K.C., Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 


mendation of the other Board members, and 
Messrs. Hamnett P, Hill, K.C., and W. L. 
Best, both of Ottawa, members appointed on 
the recommendation of the company and 
workmen, respectively. 

(2) From the employing printers of Calgary 
and the Calgary Typographical Union No. 499. 
The application was signed jointly by the 
chairman of the employers’ committee, and 
the president of the trades union concerned. 
The matters in dispute related to a minimum 
wage scale, the employment of non-union men 
when the union is unable to furnish union 


men promptly, employment of apprentices and 
scale of wages for apprentices, Forty 
employees were stated to be directly con- 
cerned in the controversy. The Minister of 
Labour established, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation on November 29 and 
appointed Board members as follows: on the 
employers’ recommendation, Mr. James H. 
Garden, of Calgary, Alberta, and on the 
employees’ recommendation, Mr. Andrew 
Davison, of the same city. A chairman had 
not been appointed at the end of the month. 


Settlement Effected 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as having been received from certain 
employees of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, being machinists, boilermakers elec- 
trical workers, blacksmiths and other marine 
workers, members of Lodge 631, International 
Association of Machinists, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers of America, as 
represented by a joint committee. The num- 
ber of employees directly affected was given 
im the application as seventy-five, and the 
cause of the dispute as the employees’ de- 
mands for increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. Through the mediation of the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of La- 
bour, a compromise was effected with which 
both sides expressed satisfaction. No Board 
was therefore established. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Locomotive Engineers on Eastern Lines 


A report was received on November 30 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Eastern Lines, and certain of its 
employees, being locomotive engineers, mem- 


bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. The Board was composed of Mr. 
James T. McCall, Montreal, chairman, 


appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other members, Sir Wiliam E. Stavert, 
Montreal, and Mr. A, Cyril Boyce, K.C., 
Toronto, nominated by the company and 
employees respectively. The text of the 
unanimous findings of the Board is given below. 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
RS.C. 1927, and of a dispute between; 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Lines), employers, and certain 
of tts employees, being Locomotive En- 
gineers, Members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, employees. 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, a Member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, 
and Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted under date of 
September 6th last, for the investigation of 


To 
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the dispute above mentioned, respectfully sets 
forth as follows:— 

The matter forming the subject of the dis- 
pute is the failure of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company to give effect to a re- 
vision of Article 31 of an agreement existing 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, concerning the 
Rates of Pay and Rules governing the ser- 
vice of Locomotive Engineers, Firemen and 
Hostlers, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
(Eastern Lines). A copy of the proposed 
revision of Article 31 is attached to the ap- 
plication, and is also attached as part of this 
report. 

The Board heard such evidence as was ten- 
dered by the applicants (the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers), and on behalf of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, also a 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen as a witness. 

It immediately became apparent to the 
Board, as is set forth by the Railway Com- 
pany in its letter of 1st September as answer 
to the application to the Minister for the 
granting of this Board, that there existed no 
real conflict of opinion amounting to a dis- 
pute as between the Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
the real difficulty of making effective the 
proposed amendment to Article 31 being a 
difference of opinion existing between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on the 
one hand, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, on the other. 
The Board considers that this difference of 
opinidn between these two Brotherhoods is 
alien to the question which is referred by the 
Minister to the Board, and therefore this 
Board is of the opinion that it is not called 
upon to adjudicate upon such differences be- 
tween the Employees named, but that its 
functions under the Act must be confined to 
what it considers, as stated above, is the 
actual matter of dispute which was the sub- 
ject of application for the Board, and in re- 
spect of which the Board was granted by the 
Minister. . 

The Board feels that reference might well 
be made to the answer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, of September Ist, 
1928, directed to the Acting Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and filed in these proceedings, and 
referred to at the hearing. That answer of 
the Railway Company sets forth clearly what 
we have referred to above, viz., that the dis- 
pute in question is more one between the 
Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Fire- 
men than between the Railway Company and 


its Locomotive Engineers. That the Rail- 
way could readily reach an agreement in 
connection with the matter in question with 
its Locomotive Engineers were it not for the 
fact that the Locomotive Firemen have pro- 
tested claiming that it would be a violation 
of their agreement as above referred to with 
the Company to grant the changes requested 
by the Locomotive Engineers. 

The Railway Company has set forth in its 
answer that if such claim were justified, and 
the Railway agreed to the revision of Article 
31 of its agreement with the Locomotive 
Engineers as desired by them, it would also 
be claimed by the Firemen that the Railway 
Company was violating the letter and intent 
of Section 58 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and that as the Company does 
not desire to leave itself in such a position 
as that indicated as between any two groups 
of its Employees, it had declined to put into 
effect the changes desired in the agreement 
with its Locomotive Engineers, which it would 
otherwise be prepared to do. 

The Board feels that the answer of the 
Railway Company as above summarized cor- 
rectly and properly sets forth the attitude 
of the Company in this matter, and indicates 
the real nature of the difficulty in the way of 
agreement between the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Company. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
submitted to the Board that it was empowered 
to enter into an agreement for the revision of 
Article 31 with the Railway Company, by 
virtue of the individual power it possesses as 
a Brotherhood acting within its powers as such 
and affirmed by Article 24 of the agreement 
concerning Rates of Pay and Rules herein- 
before referred to, and reserves to itself the 
right to independently contract with the Rail- 
way Company with respect to matters affecting 
the interests of the Locomotive Engineers. 

This Article is in the following language, 
which the Board considers is abundantly plain 
for the purpose: 


Article 24 

(a) The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates and working agreements 
for locomotive engineers shall be vested in the 
regularly constituted committee of locomotive 
engineers. 

This Article is subscribed to by the repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhool of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, respectively. 

This Board is of the opinion, therefore, that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers does 
possess the undoubted independent power to 
enter into such agreements as are mentioned 
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in the Article above quoted, and to make 
rules, rates and working agreements for itself 
and for its members, independently of any 
other Organization. 

The Board is also of the opinion that when 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers un- 
der Article 24, above quoted, assumes to act, 
that isenter into agreements within the scope 
contemplated by Article 24, in the interests of 
Engineers, that it may be regarded as repre- 
senting “ Acting” or “Spare” Engineers. 

Having, therefore, affirmed as above set 
forth the right of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers to enter into the Agreement 
for revision of Article 31, the Board concludes 
that the Railway Company would be justified 
in giving effect to the provisions thereof, with- 
out further restraint, and the Board so finds, 
and does respectfully report accordingly. 


(Sed.) J. T. McCatz, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. E. Sravert, 
(Sed.) <A. C. Boycs.. 


Montreat, November 29, 1928. 


ReEvIsIoN or ArTICLE 31 oF SCHEDULE AS 
PROPOSED FOR ENGINEERS 


Article $1 


(a) When, from any cause, it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the number of Engineers on the 
Engineers’ working lists, on any seniority dis- 
trict, those taken off may, if they so elect, 
displace any fireman their junior on that 
seniority district under the following condi- 
tions: 


First—That no reductions will be made so 
long as those in assigned or extra passenger 
service are earning the equivalent of 4,000 
miles per month; in assigned, pooled or chain 
gang freight, or other service paying freight 
rates, are averaging the equivalent of 3,200 
miles per month, on the road extra list are 
averaging the equivalent of 3,200 miles per 
month. 


Second—That when reductions are made 
they shall be in reverse order of seniority. 


(6b) When hired engineers are laid off on 
account of reduction in service, they will re- 
tain all seniority rights: Provided, they re- 
turn to actual service within 30 days from 
the date their services are required. 


(c) Engineers taken off under this rule shall 
be returned to service as engineers in the 
order of their seniority as engineers, and as 
soon as it can be shown that engineers in as- 
signed or extra passenger service can earn 
the equivalent of 4,800 miles per month; in 
assigned, pooled, chain gang, or other regular 
service paying freight rates, the equivalent of 
3,800 miles per month or in extra service the 
equivalent of 3,800 miles per month. Engineers 
in any of the foregoing services will “he re- 
quired to lay off when in any monthly period 
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they have made the mileage stated in this 
clause for the class of service in which they 
are engaged. 


(d) In the regulation of passenger or other 
assigned service, sufficient men will be assigned 
to keep the mileage or equivalent thereof with- 
in the limitations of 4,000 and 4,800 miles for 
passenger and 3,200 and 3,800 miles for other 
regular service, as provided herein. If in any 
service additional assignments would reduce 
earnings below these limits regulations will be 
effected by requiring engineers to lay off when 
the equivalent of the maximum miles in his 
class of service has been reached. Engineers 
in combination service will be permitted to 
earn the equivalent of 3,800 miles per month 
at freight rates. 


(e) Under this rule it is understood that 
after all engineers who have been taken off 
have been returned to service as engineers, 
this rule shall not apply with respect to fur- 
ther additions. 


(f) When regulating working lists in the 
respective classes of service, each list will be 
handled separately. 


(g) If any engineer exceeds his maximum 
miles or days in any monthly period, the excess 
will be charged to his miles or days in his fol- 
lowing working period, this not to apply to 
men who after reaching their maximum mile- 
age are required through shortage of men to 
work further during their month. 


(h) All mileage in excess of the maximum 
will go to spare engineers, except that excess 
mileage of assigned runs may be used to build 
up mileage on assigned runs with mileage less 
than the minimum. 


(1) When there are no spare engineers avail- 
able the senior demoted engineer, except in 
eases of emergency, will be called, provided 
he has not in his current mileage period al- 
ready made 3,800 miles in any class of ser- 
vice. 


(j) (1) The regulation of mileage and 
checking periods will be handled between Loco- 
motive Foreman and Local Chairman for En- 
gineers, or his authorized representative. 


(2) Engineers will upon arrival at home 
station register in ink the total number of 
miles they have in for the current mileage 
period, in the column provided for the purpose 
in the inward report book. 


(3) Engineers assigned to service at outside 
points will be required to advise their Loco- 
motive Foreman by wire when their maximum 
mileage will be in. Locomotive Foreman will 
furnish a relief engineer as soon as possible 
as per Clause H of this Article. 


(4) Engineers not complying with these 
regulations and failing to book their correct 
mileage or to advise their Locomotive Fore- 
man in connection therewith will not be called 
until they have done so, unless other engineers 
are not available. 


(k) Time allowed for hostling engines at 
the beginning or end of runs or shifts, also the 
time for repairing engines when laid up at any 
place other than the regular roundhouse with 
regular shopmen, will not be included in com- 
puting the mileage that engineers are per- 
mitted to make under the above regulations. 


(1) The Company is not to be put to any 
additional expense for deadheading or other- 
wise by the application of this rule. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during November 
was twelve as compared with fourteen the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was slightly less than during the previous 
month, the number of employees involved be- 
ing considerably less, but the time loss was 
considerably greater than in November, 1927. 
Most of the time loss in November, 1928, was 
due to disputes involving coal miners at 
Wayne, Alta., and building trades in Van- 
couver, B.C. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————————————————————— 








Number | Number of} Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

NOV. 1028.0. onset 12 1712 21,953 

*Oetss1928)0! eae 14 2,628 38,931 

INOWalO2 (cee ee 16 1,933 9,455 


SS 


*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
ess than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten day’s or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving 1,382 workpeople, 
were carried over from October, and four 
disputes commenced during November. Two 
of the disputes commencing prior to Novem- 
ber terminated during the month, as did all 
four disputes commencing during November. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
on record six strikes and lockouts, as follows: 
Pulpwood cutters, Northern Ontario; coal 
miners, Wayne, Alta.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont; plumbers, Kingston, 
Ont.; sheet metal workers, Kingston, Ont.; and 
restaurant employees in Edmonton, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to seven such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 


workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 
coal miners, River Hebert, N.S., February 1. 
1928; fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 
1928; and shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
August 13, 1928. The dispute involving ladies’ 
clothing factory workers in Toronto, Ont., 
since June 30, 1926, carried in this list for 
some months, is reported as having lapsed in 
July, 1928. 

Information has reached the Department as 
to a dispute involving employees in a clothing 
factory in Toronto in the last week in Novem- 
ber, but particulars have not yet been re- 
ceived. 


A dispute involving pile drivers at New 
Westminster, B.C., toward the end of the 
month has been reported also, but no details 
have as yet been secured. 


Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month one was for increase in wages, one 
against discharge of a worker, one against a 
decrease in piece rates, and one against 
alleged violation of agreement. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during Novem- 
ber three were in favour of the employer; one 
in favour of the workers; in one a compromise 
was reached, and the result of one is recorded 
as indefinite. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


PuLtpwoop Currmrs, NorrHern Onrtario.— 
At the end of the month it was reported that 
35 out of the 45 employees who ceased work 
in the vicinity of Cochrane on October 15, to 
secure higher rates of wages per cord, were 
still on strike, ten having secured work in 
other camps. It was reported that a number 
of employees in a camp near Port Arthur 
ceased work toward the end of the month for 
the same cause. 


Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—At the end 
of November it was reported that a number 
of the miners involved in the strike beginning 
August 13, 1928, for recognition of their union 
and against payment per ton for mining coal 
on a screened basis, had returned to work.’ 


CARPENTERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
CrerTAIN Bumping TRADES, VANCOUVER AND 
New Wesrminsrer, B.C.—As stated in the 
Lasour Gazerrm for November, these two dis- 
putes were settled early in November. The 
settlement is described in a special article in 
this issue, containing the agreement signed. 
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RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, EDMONTON, ALTA.— 
-Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre to a dispute involving 
employees of a restaurant in Edmonton. In- 
formation as to this dispute indicates that 
work ceased on October 22, 1928, the employer 
having cancelled his agreement with the union 
which provided for the employment of union 


members only, because, it is alleged, two of 
the employees were suing him for breach of 
contract. It is understood that the employer 
had replaced two of the cooks. The union 
thereupon claimed that the employer had 
locked out all union employees. Of the 
nineteen employees involved at the com- 
mencement of the strike, eight were still in- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1928 








Number | Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to November, 1928. 


Loacinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Northern On- 
tario. 


100 


MINING— 

Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta 


600 | 15, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 
Sheet metal workers, Kings- 
ton, Ont. 
Carpenters, Vancouver 
New Westminster, B.C 


and 


Certain building trades, Van- 
couver and New Westmins- 
ter, B.C 


SERVICE— 
Personal and Domestic— 
Restaurant employees, 
monton, Alta. 


Ed- 19 


000 


250 


325 


1,120 |Commenced October 15, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


Commenced August 13, 1928, for recognition of 
union and against payment per ton on a screen 
basis with an increase of four cents per ton. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced August 21, 1928, against alleged 
violation of agreement for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages.. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced April 17, 1928, in sympathy with 
striking plumbers. Unterminated. 

Commenced October 8, 1928, for employment of 
members of one union only. Terminated Novem- 
ber 8, 1928; open shopagreement with union signed. 

Commenced October 10, 1928, in sympathy with 
striking carpenters. Terminated November 13, 

1928, in favour of employers. 


Alleged lockout, October 22, 1928, of union em- 
ployees, agreement cancelled. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during November, 1928. 


MINING— 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 


Coal miners, Westville, N.S.. 100 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hat factory workers, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, Toronto, Ont 


Commenced November 16, 1928, for increase in 


300 
wages for certain boys. Terminated November 
20, 1928. Indefinite. 

263-|Commenced November 5, 1928, against discharge 
of worker. Terminated November 6, 1928, in 
favour of employer. ; 

120 [Commenced November 14, 1928, against decrease 
in piece rates. Terminated November 19, 1928, 
in favour of workers. 

25 |Commenced November 16, 1928, against alleged 


violation of agreement re working conditions. 
Terminated November 19, 1928. Compromise. 


er LD 
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volved at the end of November, the others 
having secured work elsewhere. 

Coau Miners, Westvitiz, N.S—A dispute 
in a colliery, owing to the demand that boys 
engaged on certain work should receive the 
labourers’ rate of $3.30 per day instead of 
the boys’ rate of $2.95 per day resulted in a 
cessation of work by one hundred boys, with 
the result that the mine was tied up from 
November 16 to November 20, about 500 
other employees being indirectly involved. 
The management had stated that it was ad- 
mitted that no boys were employed at that 
particular work, and had undertaken that 
no boy would be so employed as it was too 
hard for a boy. On November 20 work was 
resumed. 

Kwnirting Factory Workers, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—A number of employees ceased work on 
November 5 because a foreman who had been 
for twenty years in the employ of the com- 
pany had been dismissed. The following 
morning, understanding that the foreman was 
to be reinstated, they returned to work; but, 
learning that this was not s0, they ceased 


work again. The strikers, however, resumed 
work in the afternoon at the request of the 
dismissed foreman. 

Har Factory Workers, Brockvitte, Ont.— 
Finishers in the employ of a hat factory 
ceased work on November 14, 1928, against a 
proposed reduction in the piece rates of 
wages. Work was resumed on November 19, 
it having been agreed that the previous rates 
would continue until June 1, 1929. through 
the mediation of one of the service clubs. 

LATHERS, Toronto, ONt.—Twenty-five em- 
ployees ceased work because the windows of 
the building in which they were employed had 
not been covered with cheesecloth or canvas 
after November 15 as required by the agree- 
ment with the employers. It was reported 
that plasterers and plasterers’ labourers were, 
therefore, compelled to cease work also. It 
was reported that the failure of the con- 
tractor to cover the windows was an over- 
sight as the weather was warm; and on the 
next work day, Monday, November 19, work 
was resumed, the union having agreed to give 
the contractor a week’s extension. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1928, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1927. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began -vas 
27, and 9 were still in progress from the pre- 
vious month, making a total of 36 disputes jn 
progress during the month, involving 7,000 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
59,000 working days. Of the 27 disputes 
beginning in October, 12 arose over wages 
questions, 5 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 3 on 
questions of hours, 4 on other questions of 
working arrangements and 3 on questions of 
trade union principle. Settlements were 


reached in 21 disputes, of which 6 were in 
favour of workers, 5 in favour of employers 
and 10 ended in compromise. In another 
dispute, work was resumed pending negoti- 
ations. There were no disputes involving 
large numbers of workers reported during the 
month. 
Belgium 


During September, 22 disputes began and 8 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 30 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 18,817 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 249 986 
working days for the month. 


Germany 


The lockout of 225,000 metal workers in the 
industrial districts of the Rhine, which was 
mentioned in the Lagour Gazette for 
November, continued during the month. The 
lockout began on November 1, when em- 
ployers refused to accept the award of the 
arbitration court, which was declared binding 
by the Minister of Labour and which pro- 
vided for an increase in wages. The case was 
referred to the Labour Court in Duisberg, 
which upheld the contentions of employers 
and declared the arbitration award invalid 
An appeal from this decision was made to the 
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Supreme Industrial Court, but no decision 
had been reported at the end of the month. 
Both parties, however, agreed to submit the 
dispute to the Minister of the Interior, and it 
was reported on December 3 that pending his 
decision work was being resumed at the 
former wage rates. 
Sweden 

The number of disputes in the year 1927 
was 189 involving 334 establishments and 9,477 
workers. The time loss for the year was 


400,000 working days. This is the least num- 
ber of disputes, workers involved, and work- 
ing days lost occurring in any year since 
1915. 
United States 

The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 34 and 59 were in effect at the 
end of the month, involving 109,461 workers. 
The time loss for the month was 2,651,055 
working days. 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT LIABILITY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS TO EX-SERVICE MEN 


HE Government of Canada decided early 
in the present year to continue in effect 
until the end of the current financial year the 
existing arrangements under which the Dom- 
inion relieves employers and the various pro- 
vineial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, or 
Insurance companies, of responsibility for the 
payment of compensation in respect of mdus- 
trial accidents sustained by ex-service men 
having a disability of 25 per cent and up- 
wards. The text of the earlier order was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1922, 
page 310; October, 1924, page 833; etc. The 
new order in Council is as follows:— 


P.C. 446 


Crrtirien to be a true copy of a Minute of a 
Meeting of tie Committee of the Privy 
Council, approved by His Excellency the 
Governor General on the 22nd March, 
1928: 

The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a Report, dated 19th March, 
1928, from the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, submitting that Order in 
Council P.C. 558 dated the 29th March, 1927, 
being the authority under which the De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
may pay compensation in respect of industrial 
accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 per 
cent and upwards, expires on the 31st March, 
1928. 

That this authority has proved to be of 
great assistance in the placing of disabled 
men in industry as it relieves the employers 
of the liability incurred through accidents or 
industrial diseases; 

That representations have been made to 
the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
by veterans’ organizations, by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, by the railroads 
and others, that the authority should be con- 
tinued; and 


That the annual cost is less than One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars ($100,000.). 

The Committee, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment, advise that the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 558 dated the 29th March, 
1927, be continued in force until the 31st 
March, 1929. 

(Sgd.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


P.C. 558 


CrrRTIFIED to be a true copy of a Minute of a 
Meeting of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, approved by The Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General on 
the 29th March, 1927. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a Report, dated 25th March, 
1927, from the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, submitting that by Order 
in Council P.C. 4482 dated the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1921, as amended by Order in Council 
P.C. 2247 dated the 27th October, 1922, pro- 
vision was made for the reimbursement by 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment of the amount of assessments paid 
to a Workmen’s Compensation Board by em- 
ployers of pensioners in receipt of a disability 
pension of not less than 20 per cent, also the 
reimbursement to a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board or an employer of the full cost 
of compensation with respect to all accidents 
to such pensioners; 

That it was originally intended that the 
provisions of the said Order in Council as 
amended should be operative until the 31st 
August, 1924, but extensions have been 
granted to the 3lst March, 1927; and 

That the employment situation in Canada 
insofar as disability pensioners are concerned 
has materially improved since the passing of 
the said Order in Council and it is considered 
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that certain modifications may now be made; 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that 
the said Order in Council be allowed to 
lapse and that as from the Ist April, 1927, 
the Government of ‘Canada assume the 
liability imposed by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts or by Common Law in 
respect of industrial accidents, upon em- 
ployers of disabled former members of the 
Forces to whom a pension of 25 per cent or 
over 1s payable by or through the Govern- 
ment of Canada or the British Ministry of 
Pensions in respect of disabilities received 
in or attributable to the Greit War subject 
to the following regulations; 


l. (a) “Pensioner” shall mean a former 
member of the Forces resident in Can- 
ada, who is in receipt of a pension pay- 
able by or through the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners for Canada, or the 
Canadian office of the British Ministry 
of Pensions, in respect of disabilities 
incurred during or attributable to ser- 
vice in the Great War, of not less than 
25 per cent in the case of an accident 
occurring after the 38lst March, 1927, 
or of not less than 20 per cent in the 
case of an accident occurring prior to 
the 31st March, 1927. 

“Department” shall mean the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 
“Compensation” shall mean and include 
all amounts to which a pensioner is, or, 
in the case of his death, his dependents 
are, entitled under or by virtue of any 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in force 
unm any province of Canada. 

(d) “Full cost of compensation” shall in- 
clude compensation, burial expenses, the 
cost of furnishing medical aid, and all 
other amounts payable under or _ by 
virtue of a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in force in any province of Canada 
by reason of a pensioner’s meeting with 
an accident or by his contracting an in- 
dustrial disease, compensable under any 
of said acts, and shall include the capital- 
ized sum or present value of the amount 
required, as determined by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board having juris- 
diction with respect thereto, to provide 
for future payments of compensation to 
the pensioner or his dependents. 
“Accident” shall include an industrial 
disease compensable under a Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Act in force in the pro- 
vince where such disease is contracted. 


2. The Department shall pay to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board the full cost of 
compensation with respect to all accidents to 
pensioners in the province, such payment or 
payments to be made upon receiving a cer- 
tificate from the Board of the full cost of com- 
pensation, which certificate may be accepted 
by the Department without other proof. 


38. Where the employer of a pensioner en- 
titled to compensation is individually liable 
for the payment thereof under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, or under what is known 
in the Ontario Act as Schedule 2, the De- 
partment shall refund to the employer the full 


(b) 
(c) 


(e) 


cost of compensation upon the employer sub- 
mitting to the Department a certificate of the 
Workinen’s Compensation Board, showing the 
amount thereof. 


4. In the event of a claim for damages being 
made against the employer by a _ pensioner 
who is injured, or by the dependents of a 
pensioner who dies, by reason of an accident 
to such pensioner while employed in an in- 
dustry not within the jurisdiction of a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and in the event 
of liability therefor and the amount of the 
damages sustained by the pensioner thereby 
being admitted by the employer with the con- 
sent and approval of the Department, or if 
damages be awarded against such employer by 
any court or authority other than a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the Department shall sub- 
mit all the evidence available and a statement 
of the facts as found by the court or other 
authority, if the damages shall have been ad- 
judged by any such court or authority, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the pro- 
vince in which the accident occurred, or if the 
accident did not occur in a province in which 
there is a Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the same shall be submitted to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of any adjoining province 
or it there be no adjoining province having 
a Board, or if the accident happens outside of 
a province, the same shall, in the discretion 
of the Department, be submitted to any Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for the purposes 
of ascertaining what amount or amounts such 
Board would allow if the accident were one 
for which compensation would be payable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
Province for which such Board was appointed 
if the industry were within the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and the Department shall pay 
to the employer the amount as agreed upon 
as aforesaid or awarded by the court or other 
authority, as the case may be, against the 
employer if the same be less than the amount 
as determined by such Board, and if it be 
greater the Department shall pay to the em- 
ployer the amount as determined by such 
Board. 

5. Where the accident happens outside of a 
province the employer shall not be entitled 
to any benefits under these provisions unless 
the pensioner’s employment with such employer 
commenced in the province and his employ- 
ment was continuous to the time of the acci- 
dent and the accident happens within six 
months from the last time the pensioner was 
in the province. 

6. The Department shall repay to each em- 
ployer of a pensioner the amount of assess- 
ment, if any, paid by such employer to a 
Workmen’s Compensation Board with respect 
to the wages paid to such pensioner during the 
period Ist January, 1926, to 31st March, 1927, 
provided that said employer shall furnish to 
the Department a statement giving the fol- 
lowing information in respect of such pen- 
sioner :— 

(i) Name, address, ex-regimental number or 

_.. pension number; 

(11) Date employment commenced; 

(iii) Date employment ceased if pensioner is 
not employed at the time of making the 

_ statement; 

(iv) Total amount of wages paid or other 
allowances made during the period for 
which reimbursement is claimed; 
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(v) Rate of assessment levied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation “Board upon _ the 
wages paid to such pensioner; 

and shall furnish a certificate from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board that the assess- 
ment has been duly paid to the Board; pro- 
vided also that a claim for such repayment 
shall be made to the Department on or before 
the 30th April, 1927, in respect of assessment 
on wages paid during 1926 and on or before 
the 3lst March, 1928, in respect of assessment 
on wages paid from the Ist January, 1927, to 
the 3lst March, 1927. 

7. No payment shall be made by the Depart- 


ment in respect of an accident which occurred 
before the lst October, 1926, unless notice of 
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such accident is received by the Department 
on or before the 30th April, 1927, and except 
as herein provided no payment shall be made 
by the Department in respect of any accident 
unless notice of such accident is received by 
the Department within six months of its oc 
currence. 


8. This Order in Council shall remain in 
force until the 3lst March 1928. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing 
recommendation and submit the same for ap- 
proval. 

(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


SPECIAL EFFORT TO SECURE RATIFICATION BY CANADA OF 
CHILD LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


T the ninth annual meeting of the Cana- 

dian Council on Child Welfare held at 
Ottawa recently, Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, the 
president, intimated that a special effort would 
be made during the coming year among all 
the associated organizations to obtain the 
adherence of ‘all the provinces of Canada 
to the proposals which are contained in 
the child labour draft conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. During the 
past year the Council continued its campaign 
for the ratification of these conventions, but 
found that while action had been taken in 
some of the provinces the general situation 
was somewhat discouraging. The recent pro- 
nouncement in Geneva of the Prime Minister, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, that 
he would do all in his power to bring about 
the adherence of Canada, has revived the 
hopes ot all the organizations in Canada that 
are interested in the welfare of young workers. 


The new movement was opened by a round- 
table conference held at Ottawa on October 
22, under the chairmanship of the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, federal Minister of Labour, the oc- 
casion being a dinner given by the minister 
to the members of the executive committee 
of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
from the various provinces who were attend- 
ing the convention. 

Reference was made in the discussions at 
the conference to the laws which already 
exist on this subject in the different provinces 
in Canada and to the steps which would be 
requisite to bring about full compliance on 
the part of Canada with the several proposals 
which have emanated from Geneva, as fol- 
lows :— 

Draft Convention fixing the age of admis- 

sion of children to industrial employ- 
ment at fourteen years. 


Draft Convention concerning the night work 
of young persons employed in industry. 

Draft Convention fixing the age for the ad- 
mission of children to employment in 
agriculture at 14 years, during hours 
fixed for school attendance. 

Recommendation requesting the regulation 
of the night employment of children 
and young persons in agriculture, assur- 
ing them of a period of rest suited to 
their physical needs—in the case of 
children under 14, not less than 10 con- 
secutive hours, and in the case of young 
persons between 14 and 18 years of age, 
not less than 9 consecutive hours. 

Recommendation excluding women, children 
and young persons from various classes 
of employment likely to be injurious 
or dangerous due to the possibilities of 
lead poisoning. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age 
for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers at 
eighteen years of age. 

Draft Convention requiring compulsory 
medical examination at least once a 
year of all children and young persons 
under the eighteen years of age em- 
ployed on board ship. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age 
for the admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea at fourteen years. 

Draft Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women in industry before and 
after childbirth. 

Draft Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women in agriculture before 
and after childbirth. 


Miss Charlotte Whitten, executive secretary 
of the Council, made a comprehensive state- 
ment indicating the details of legislative ac- 
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tion which would be necessary within each 
province in order to permit of our acceptance 
of the above-mentioned international child 
labour conventions and recommendations. 
This was followed by brief addresses from the 
provincial representatives in which the sup- 
port of the latter was pledged to bring about 
the acceptance of the program of legislative 
action outlined by the Executive Secretary 
of the Child Welfare Council. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
referred to the fact that three Draft Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference affecting young people had been found 
by the law officers of the Crown in Canada to 
come within federal jurisdiction. All of these 
proposals have been accepted by legislation, 
and the formal adherence of Canada, he said, 
had been given to these respective Con- 
ventions. 


In addition to its activities in furthering 
the ratification of the Draft Conventions, the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare adopted 
at its annual convention the following lines 
of further action:— 


(a) A study as to whether there is need of 
the numerous exemptions for seasonal in- 
dustries such as canning, etc. 


(b) An endeavour to include boys in the 
minimum wage provisions, so as to overcome 
the present abuses of substituting low-paid 
male labour for female workers. 


(c) The immigration placement of juvenile 
workers, especially in commercial occupations, 
for example in banks, etc. 


(d) The abolition of commercial home work 
(clothing, etc.), as this affects child labour. 


STATE PRICE FIXING IN QUEENSLAND 


HE fixing of maximum wholesale and re- 
tail prices for a large number of com- 
modities which enter into the budget of the 
working man was continued by the govern- 
ment of the State of Queensland during the 
year ended June 30, 1928. This type of state 
control over prices in Queensland has been 
exercised under the terms of the Profiteering 
Prevention Act of 1920 since March, 1920, 
when that measure came into force1 The 
Profiteering Prevention Act replaced in the 
State of Queensland similar regulation of 
prices by the Federal Government of Aus- 
tralia under a Prices Adjustment Board which 
had functioned from March, 1916, to August, 
1920. 

All of the Australian States, other than 
Tasmania, had in 1914, within two months 
after the commencement of the war, estab- 
lished boards for the regulation of commodity 
prices.2 In 1919 these states resumed policies 
of price-fixing under authority of legislation 
of 1914 or in accordance with new acts passed 
in 1919. In Queensland the control of prices 
had been exercised under the Control of 
Trade Act, 1914. This act provided for the 
division of the state into two districts, each 
under a Board of Control which recommend- 
ed maximum selling prices to the State Gov- 
ernment. After the proclamation of these 
prices by the Government, selling at higher 





1See THe Lasour Gazetre, November, 1926, 
p. 1049, “Profiteering Prevention in Australia.” 

2See THE Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1917, p. 
392, “Government Regulation of Prices During 
the War.” 


prices constituted an offence punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. Refusal to sell at the 
fixed price was declared to be similarly pun- 
ishable. Control of prices was resumed under 
this Act in December, 1919. 


In the following year the present Profiteer- 
ing Prevention Act of 1920 replaced the 
Control of Trade Act. Under the terms of 
the 1920 Act, a Commissioner of Prices was 
appointed with power to inquire into all costs 
of production and to fix maximum gelling 
prices for foods and other commodities in 
various districts of the State. Severe pen- 
alties were provided for violations of the 
rulings of the Commissioner. Services might 
also be declared by proclamation to be com- 
modities within the meaning of the Act. 

Administration of the Act was transferred 
in 1925 to a Board of Trade and Arbitration 
consisting of three members in accordance 
with the provisions of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act Amendment Act of 1925. It is re- 
quired that the President of the Board shall 
be a judge of the Supreme Court of Queens- 
land. The judicial functions of the Board 
consist of the arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes according to the terms of the Industrial 
Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1924. Its adminis- 
trative functions include, in addition to the 
administration of the Profiteering Prevention 
Act of 1920, the duty of reporting on “any 
matter referred to it as to the prices of com- 
modities and services and as to whether or 
not monopolies or trade rings exist for the 
purpose of unfairly keeping up the prices of 
commodities ”’, 
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The price-fixing measures enacted by the 
other States of the Commonwealth were all 
repealed previous to 1923 or had been per- 
mitted to expire; with the exception of the 
New South Wales Fair Rents Act, 1915 as 
amended in 1920. The Queensland Fair Rents 
Act, 1920, also remained in force in 1927. 
The terms of the latter two Acts provide for 
the regulation of house rents by the separate 
judicial rulings of Fair Rents Courts estab- 
lished for that purpose. 

The report of the Board of Trade and 
Arbitration under the Profiteering Prevention 
Act of 1920, for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1928, states that the cost of living 
in the State of Queensland continued to 
remain lower than in any other State of the 
Commonwealth. The basic wage in Queens- 
land of £4 5s. per week is stated to be 
equivalent in food, groceries and housing to 
the following amounts in the other Austral- 
ian States: 

Food, Groceries, and Housing 


£ S. d. 
Queensland .. 4 5 0. 
fresmartag: crilbliis. te .ve4 8 4 
Western Australia... .. 4 10 2 
South Australia... .... 4 14 0 
CDOL LN de wat a Ack ae eee 14 5 
New South Wales... .. 4 19 5 


During the year 105 notifications were gazet- 
ted, and price lists were issued and prices 
reviewed in 884 other cases. Gazetted noti- 
fications are orders for changes in prices which 
have been published in the official State 
gazette. This policy has been adopted in 
cases where it was considered possible that 


-at the end of the year. 


the prices listed might be contested or thai 
efforts might be made to evade them. Prices 
of bread were fixed during the year for 77 
towns, making a total of 139 towns in the 
State with controlled retail prices of bread. 
Retail meat prices were fixed for 53 country 
centres, and the total number of towns with 
controlled prices of meat was 168 at the exd 
of the period under review. The retail prices 
of principal items of groceries were fixed for 
26 towns, and were controlled in 58 centres 
Considering com- 
modities other than those commonly viewed 
as necessities, maximum retail prices of gaso- 
line were fixed for 114 towns, bringing the 
total number of towns with fixed prices of 
gasoline to 157. Other articles subject to 
retail price control included milk and cloth- 
ing, the latter including hats and footwear. 


Fixed gross profit margins for distributors 
were required with respect to wholesale trad- 
ing in flour and other commodities, and re- 
tail distribution of commodities including 
butter, onions, and potatoes. Notifications 
setting the prices of cash and carry stores at 
10 per cent under the fixed prices of service 
stores were enforced during the year. Several 
proclamations were gazetted declaring various 
services to be commodities within the mean- 
ing of the Act and notifications were subse- 
quently issued fixing the maximum prices to 
be charged for these services. The report also 
includes a detailed discussion of the recom- 
mendation of the Beef Cattle Industry Com- 
mission that. the domestic price-fixing of re- 
tail prices of beef be abolished. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO AND ALBERTA 
Ontario 


HE seventh report on Mothers’ Ailow- 
ances in Ontario describes the work car- 

ried on by the commission for the last two 
financial years no report having been pre- 
pared hitherto for the period 1925-26. It 
will be recalled that the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act of 1920 provided for the establishment of 
a provincial board of five persons to consider 
the applications received from local boards 
on behalf of mothers of two or more de- 
pendent children. The municipality in which 
a beneficiary has resided for one year is re- 
quired to contribute one-half the amount of 
the allowance granted in each case the re- 
mainder being paid by the province. The 
cost. of administration of the Act also is 
borne by the province. The amount of the 
allowance is determined by the Board within 
limits fixed by regulation under the Act. The 


rate in ‘cities is $40, $45, $50 and $55 per 
month for mothers with 2, 3, 4 and 5 children; 
in towns and country districts the rates are 
lower. The commission may grant an addi- 
tional allowance for larger families. The com- 
Mission is now composed of the following 
members: the Hon. David Jamieson, M.D., 
M.C.P.S. (former speaker of the provincial 
legislature), chairman; Miss Belle Thompson, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Minnie Singer; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel T. J. Murphy, K.C.; and Mr. 
A. J- Reynolds. The report refers to the work 
of the former chairman, the Reverend Peter 
Bryce, who held this position since the incep- 
tion of the Act until his resignation in May, 
1928, and to his executive ability and business- 
like methods of administration. 

A continuous and steady increase in the 
number of beneficiaries under the Act during 
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the last financial year period is noted, this in- 
crease being even greater than might be ex- 
pected from the growth in the population of 
the province. The increase is explained by 
the fact that the provisions of the Act are 
now more widely known than formerly, and 
by the additional fact of the growth of urban 
population, the conditions that render assist- 
ance necessary being found more commonly 
in cities and towns than in rural districts. 

The number of beneficiaries varies from 
month to month. On October 31, 1927, the 
last month of the financial year, there were 
5,540 families with 16,060 dependent children, 
in receipt of allowances. On October 31, 1926, 
there were 5,215 families with 15,115 children. 
The disbursements during the financial year 
1926-27 amounted to a total of $2,017,614, 
as compared with $1,876,885 in 1925-26. The 
amount disbursed in Toronto in 1926-27 was 
$445,718, and the other large cities in the 
province took a like proportion of the total 
disbursements. 

As already stated, half the disbursements 
for mothers’ allowances are borne by the 
province, the payments by the local authori- 
ties having been $905,739.50. Besides bearing 
an equal share of the outlay in municipal 
areas, the province pays the entire amounts 
disbursed in judicial districts, as well as the 
total disbursements to mothers lacking one 
year’s municipal residence. The province also 
carries the total cost of administration, 
amounting in 1926-27 to $75,370.63. The re- 
port explains that the Board maintains eigh- 
teen paid investigators in the field, devotmg 
their whole time to visiting applicants and 
beneficiaries, often in remote parts of the 


province. It is claimed that the cost of ad- 
ministration compares very favourably with 
other provinces and with American states, 
being as low as 3.93 per cent in 1925-26, 
and 3.7 per cent in 1926-27. 

Tribute is paid in the report to unselfish 
work performed by the 101 local boards, with 
over 500 members, who “very generously de- 
vote themselves, giving their time unsparingly 
without fee or reward, except necessary trav- 
elling expenses and hotel bills when attending 
meetings of their several boards ”. 

The report of the chief investigators states 
that hundreds of cases are on file where it 
would have been impossible for the home to 
have been kept intact without monthly allow- 
ances, and many examples are given to prove 
the truth of this statement. Moreover, valu- 
able social work is being done by the investi- 
gators in homes which cannot be reached by 
any other organization. 

Of the 5,540 families on the pay-list in 
October 31, 1927, 2,662 were in cities, 2,235 
were in the country, and 84 were in towns. 
The average number of children in these fam- 
ilies was 2.71 in cities, 3.0 in the country, 
and 2.82 in towns. 

In addition to the 4,209 cases where the de-- 
pendency was caused by the father’s death, 
there were 848 cases where the father was 
totally incapacitated, the chief causes of this 
condition being tuberculosis and insanity. In 
46 cases both parents were dead, and the chil- 
dren were in charge of a foster parent. 

Of the total number of families benefiting, 
65.1 per cent were British and 8.6 were of 
foreign birth (including American). 


Alberta 


The administration of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act of Alberta is in charge of the Super- 
intendent of “Neglected Children, who also 
has charge of the Children’s Protection Act 
and other acts relating to the welfare of chil- 
dren in the province. The Alberta Act pro- 
vides allowances for the mothers of one or 
more dependent children. The amount of the 
allowances is designed to make up the differ- 
ence between the normal expenditure and 
the actual income of a family. As in Ontario, 
the financial burden is shared equally by the 
province and the several municipalities. 

The superintendent’s report for the financial 
year 1926-27 notes a large increase in the 
number of mothers in receipt of allowances. 
The total number of mothers in receipt of 
pensions during the year 1927 was 968. as 
compared with 907 in 1926; 828 in 1925; 742 
in 1924; 758 in 1923; 721 in 1922; 562 in 
1921; 477 in 1920; and 245 in 1919. The 


total amount expended in payment of allow- 
ances during 1927 was $348,940, of which sum 
the municipalities refunded $169,088 to the 
province. 


The number of mothers receiving allow- 
ances in December, 1927, was 852, and the 
number of then dependent children was 2,455. 
Of these mothers, 147 had each one chiid; 
240 had two children; 222 had three; 128 had 
four; 69 had five; 28 had six; 10 had seven; 
6 had eight; one had nine ; and one had 
ten children. 


Inspections under the act to the number of 
230 were carried out during the year by male 
inspectors and 20 by female inspectors. The 
superintendent notes a certain difficulty in 
reaching a uniform standard owing to the 
varying points of view of the district inspec- 
tors in presenting their cases, but this diffi- 
culty is being overcome. 
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CAMP REGULATIONS 


EGULATIONS have been issued in Sas- 

katchewan under the Public Health Act, 

1924, for the sanitary control and prevention 

of communicable disease in sawmills, lumber- 

ing, mining, railway construction, or thresh- 
ing camps and other industries. 


Employers of labour are required to notify 
the Public Health Department of the estab- 
lishment of a camp. The site is to be chosen 
with proper regard to sanitation, and so that 
it will not contaminate any lake, stream, etc. 
_ The camp is to be supplied with an adequate 

supply of drinking water, protected from con- 
tamination. Chlorination or some other ap- 
proved method of sterilization is to be in- 
stalled if there is any possibility of contamina- 
tion. Stables are to be built not nearer than 
one hundred yards from any hospital, cook- 
house, eating room, bunk house or water 
course, and are to be situated so that the 
drainage will not contaminate the water 
course. 


Sleeping Quarters—The bunk house or 
sleeping quarters of employees must contain 
at least three hundred feet of air space for 
every occupant. There are to be windows 
which can be opened, and roof ventilators 
sufficient to permit of a continuous circulation 
of air, also a window in each gable, which 
must be opened every morning for half an 
hour. The windows and doors are to have 
screens sufficient to prevent the entrance of 
flies. All lighting and ventilation will be 
subject to the approval of a health officer. 


Each employee must have a separate bunk, 
and clean disinfected bedding is to be sup- 
plied to every new employee. Double tier 
bunks must be constructed of steel or wood, 
with wire screen bottoms. Where double tier 
bunks are used the minimum height of the 
side of the wall must be eight feet. The bot- 
tom bunk must be at least fifteen inches from 
the floor and have at least two feet clear 
space on either side of the tier. The floors 
of the sleeping quarters are to be at least one 
foot above the ground, double boarded, or so 
built as to allow no cracks and_ finished 
smooth to admit of cleaning and scrubbing. 
Provision must be made for the storage of 
boots and such articles, as placing them under 
the bunks will not be allowed. Floors and 
bunks are to be cleaned at least once a week. 
Sand or sawdust spit boxes are to be pro- 
vided, and these must be kept clean and 
sanitary. The sleeping quarters are to be kept 
at a temperature of at least 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A pan of water must be kept on 
top of the stove. 
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IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Washing Facilities—Washing accommoda- 
tion is to be provided for the use of the em- 
ployees. The use of a common or roller 
towel will not be allowed, and each employee 
must provide his own towel. A building with 
hot and cold. water must be provided for 
bathing and laundry purposes, and facilities 
supplied to enable all employees to bathe 
weekly. 

The clothing of all employees is to be laun- 
dered once a week, at a charge of not more 
than $1 per month, which sum will be de- 
ducted from the pay of each employee. 


Cook Houses-——A building or tent must be 
provided in every camp, properly constructed 
as a kitchen or cook house, with an eating 
room connected therewith. This room: may 
not be used for any other purpose. Separate 
sleeping quarters must be provided for the 
cook and his assistants. Kitchens and cook 
houses must have windows to provide light 
and ventilation, subject to the approval of a 
health officer. Fly screens must be provided 
for all windows and doors of cooking and 
dining rooms. 

Provision is made for the proper disposal 
of refuse, for the construction of latrines, etc. 


Medical Care-—Every employer must con- 
tract with one or more legally qualified medical 
practitioners for the medical and surgical care 
of his employees, and for the payment of such 
services he is to deduct from the pay of each 
employee a sum not exceeding $1 per month. 
This sum will be paid to the practitioners 
without rebate or reduction. Every practi- 
tioner must supply medical attention and 
medicine to the employees. If an employee 
becomes ill and is discharged or sent from 
the camp as the result of accident or sickness, 
the owner will be liable for his maintenance 
in hospital or elsewhere to the extent of $2.50 
a day during the period of his illness, and 
for any expense incurred in his removal from 
the camp to the place of treatment. Where 
there are more than five hundred employees 
in the camp, an additional practitioner must 
be provided for every five hundred men, or 
fractional number thereof over five hundred. 
Every medical practitioner is required to 
supervise and control the sanitation of the 
camp and to visit it once a week or more 
often if in the opinion of the minister the 
sanitary conditions render more frequent in- 
spection necessary. 


Hospitals —Each camp must be provided 
with a hospital building with floors construct- 
ed in such a manner as to admit of scrubbing 
and cleaning. A temperature of 65 degrees 
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Fahrenheit to be maintained, an air space of 
eight hundred cubic feet being allowed for 
each patient. All windows and doors must 
have fly screens. Every employee who be- 
comes sick is to be removed to the hospital, 
and to receive, at the expense of the owner 
of the camp, such nourishment, medical at- 
tendance and nursing as his condition re- 
quires. 
, The hospital accommodation is to be as 
follows: In camps where there are less than 
50 men, two beds must be provided, and in 
camps with 50 to 100 men four beds, and one 
additional for every 100 men more, or frac- 
tional number thereof, with such further ac- 
commodation as circumstances may require. 
A suitable and sufficient supply of bandages, 
dressings, and other requisites in case of ac- 
cident, must be provided by the owner, and 
also a supply of such medicine as the medical 
practitioner in charge prescribes for use in 
case of sickness. 


Special provisions are made for the pre- 
vention and control of communicable diseases, 
including isolation hospitals, quarantine and 
vaccination. 


Posting of Regulations—A copy of the 
regulations is to be posted in the office of 
every camp in such a location that it may be 
read by the employees. The owner and 
medical practitioner are held responsible for 
the enforcement of the Public Health Act 
and of the regulations. Any person who fails 
to comply with any of the provisions of the 
regulations, will be guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
not less than $5 or more than $100 for each 
offence. The convicting magistrate, in ad- 
dition to any penalty imposed, may order the 
notice or notices of the health authorities to 
be carried out at the expense of the party in 
default. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Accident Prevention in Alberta 


The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Alberta Legislature in 1927 
to inquire into the subject of Workmen’s 
Compensation, recently published, contains the 
following statement by Mr. W. Smitten, Com- 
missioner of Labour:— 

Until recently the generally accepted idea 
was that all industrial accidents were due to 
risk of industry. 

The introduction of safety and accident pre- 
vention work has changed this thought and as 
a result of investigations made and experi- 
ences gained it is now considered that not 
more than twenty-five per cent of industria] 
accidents are due to risk of industry and that 
the balance may, with the exercise of proper 
care, be prevented. Of the preventable acci- 
dents approximately thirty per cent are due 
to the operation of machinery and apparatus 
and the balance to the human factor. 

As accident prevention work is only in its 
infancy there will no doubt, with its further 
development, be a number of accident causes 
which are now considered as risk of industry 
removed to one or other of the preventable 
groups. 

What is being done, and what further steps 
can be taken to prevent accidents? 

The work in respect of machinery and ap- 
paratus can be divided under three heads: 

1. Material and construction. 

2. Installation. 

3. Inspection during operations. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Under the first heading pressure vessels are 
required to be constructed of material con- 
forming to fixed formulas, designs are ap- 
proved and affidavits required of manufac- 
turer that material conforms to formula and 
that construction is in accordance with ap- 
proved designs and then maximum working 
pressures are fixed. 


The provisions as to pressure vessels have 
been standardized throughout the Dominion 
as a result of conferences of representatives 
of the various Provincial Boiler Departments. 
The fact that we have had no explosion of a 
boiler for fifteen years, while they are of 
common occurrence across the line and in 
other countries, demonstrates the value of 
this phase of our work. While the greatest 
advance towards standardization of constriuc- 
tion has been made in respect of pressure 
vessels the fact that the provisions for guard- 
ing machinery adopted by the various Pro- 
vincial Inspection Departments are very sim- 
ilar has been the means of having the neces- 
sary guards made an integral part of the 
machine by the manufacturer. There is need 
for considerable improvement, however, as a 
large proportion of the machinery manufac- 
tured is built having in mind only the ability 
to produce a given number of a specified 
article with no thought being given to safety 
of operation. 


; Under the second heading we have author- 
ity in the Factories Act to require plans of 
all new factories to be approved and have, 
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in respect of factories, built recently, in which 
there is a quantity of machinery, advised with 
owners as to location and installation and 
have been able to have machinery located 
and guarded in a manner which experience 
has taught is best calculated to prevent acci- 
dents. 

Under the third heading periodical inspec- 
tions are made of all places while machinery 
is In operation, with a view to examination 
as to use made of guards, deterioration and 
possible new risks. We have been able to 
obtain the best results where we have been 
able to get the employer to recognize that 
the presence of the Inspector was not for the 
purpose of interference but with a view to 
assist and advise in a co-operative manner 
to the end that accidents may be prevented. 

The best results can be obtained from in- 
spection work when there is co-ordination of 
activities under one department where there 
is the necessary machinery for giving advice 
and assistance in respect of all the factors 
mentioned. 


The human element may be a factor in 
causing an accident in almost any manner, 
but there are a few outstanding causes, as: 
loose and waste material left in passageways 
workmen must use; leaving material lying 
loosely where it can easily be dislodged; 
throwing down boards with protruding nails 
sticking upwards; removing loose material 
from dangerous parts of fmachinery while 
same is in motion; oiling machinery in mo- 
tion; neglect to consider effect of what is 
being done on other workmen in immediate 
vicinity. These are things noticed by an in- 
spector on his visit and are called to the 
attention of the employer or foreman. It 
should, however, be recognized that the in- 
spector is only in a factory for a short time 
and that unless a spirit of co-operation is 
developed his advice and suggestions have 
very little general value in this regard. With 
a view to bringing about a recognition of the 
importance of accident prevention I am of 
opinion that it is advisable representative 
committees be formed in the various localities 
who would undertake the creating of the 
necessary atmosphere that would bring about 
an enthusiasm on the part of employers and 
employees in respect of accident prevention. 


Respiratory Diseases in Industry 


Mr. R. M. Hutton, senior investigator in 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene in the 
Ontario Department of Health, contributes 
an article on this subject to the Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, November, 1928. The most 
constant fact that comes out of the studies 
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which are being made of industrial sickness is, 
he writes, that half the lost time in industry 
is‘caused by respiratory disease. This is an 
understatement, moreover, for most of the 
data are drawn from the records of benefit 
associations where only sickness lasting for a 
week or over is reckoned, and respiratory dis- 
ease, which includes the common cold, is the 
commonest cause of sickness of short duration. 

It is found that while respiratory diseases 
are almost invariably the major cause of in- 
dustrial disabilities, there is a wide range be- 
tween their occurrence in the various types 
of industry. “The important question,” Mr. 
Hutton points out, “is whether the varia- 
tions in the amount of respiratory disease be- 
tween plant and plant reflect variations in 
the inherent conditions of the processes, or 
merely variations in the medical service sup- 
plied and the preventive health measures in 
force.” On this point he finds that apart 
from the notoriously dangerous trades where 
silica dust is a factor and silicosis a recog- 
nized industrial disease, there is no definite 
clue as to the causes of respiratory diseases 
in general or their fluctuation throughout the 
industries. 

Workers in the following industries suffer 
most from respiratory diseases of all types— 
respiratory tuberculosis, diseases of the respir- 
atory system, bronchitis, and pneumonia:— 

Tin and copper miners, both above and 
below ground (pneumonia excepted) ; 

Grinders in the cutlery trade; 

Metal grinders; 

File cutters; 

Earthenware, 
men; 

Potters’ mill workers; 

‘Cotton strippers; 

(Cotton blow room operatives; — 

Cotton carders. 

The other trades with a high mortality for 
one or other of the respiratory diseases are:— 

Respiratory tuberculosis: slate masons and 
workers. 

Bronchitis: glass blowers and finishers, and 
metal grinders. 

Pneumonia: foundry furnacemen, both brass 
and iron, and puddlers. 

Miscellaneous: barmen, dock labourers, and 
stevedores. 

The conclusions drawn from this list are 
given as follows:— 

The worst respiratory mortality is experi- 
enced by:— 

(a) Notably, those exposed to silica dust 
(tin and copper miners, grinders in the cut- 
lery trade, metal grinders, file cutters, earth- 
enware and china workers, potters, and slate 
masons). 


china, etc. kiln and oven 
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(b) Less notably, those exposed to other 
dust (cotton workers, of whom, note, it is 
the workers exposed to the most dust, not 
those exposed to artificial heat and humidity, 
who must suffer most). 

(c) Those exposed to heat and trying 
changes of temperature (brass foundry fur- 
nacemen, iron foundry furnacemen, and pud- 
dlers). 

(d) Least notably, those exposed to wea- 
ther conditions (dock labourers and_ steve- 
dores.) 

Mr. Hutton finds further that the trades 
which are outstandingly bad for respiratory 
diseases are also bad for other diseases (in- 
cluding those of the circulatory group, the 
digestive systems, and chronic nephritis), and 
are “from all angles dangerous trades where 
the expectation of life is bad”. 


The following general conclusion is reached: 
With regard to respiratory disease as a 
whole, dust seems undoubtedly to be the most 
determining factor, and it is significant that 
it is the dusty cotton processes that have high 
rates rather than the hot and wet processes. 


A closer analysis does, however, show some 
cases where hot wet processes are associated 
with more mortality than the corresponding 
dry ones, aS is seen by comparison between 
(a) cotton and wool (spinning, weaving, and 
doubling) and (b) wet and dry cotton weav- 
ing. Here, however, the mortality experience 
is at variance with the only morbidity avail- 
able. 

From the fact that some of the cotton pro- 
cesses have such high respiratory mortality, 
the question arises whether or not the organic 
dust trades show similar effects. For the most 
part they do not. Rag pickers and sorters 
have low mortality except for bronchitis, 
which is moderate; woolworkers in woollen 
trades have low or moderate mortality; and 
bakers, grain and flour millers, and tobacco 
workers all have low mortality. In these in- 
stances, then, organic dust does not lead to 
a high mortality from respiratory diseases. 

Mr. Hutton points out that in estimating 
the prevalence of industrial diseases mortal- 
ity statistics are to be used with caution, as 
the diseases which caused-most deaths are not 
as a rule those which cause most disability. 


Canadian Electrical Code 


The publication of the Canadian Electrical 
Code by the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association in 1927 was noted in the Lasour 
GazeTTe, February, 1928, and the progress 
made in its adoption by the provinces was 
described in the issue of May, 1928 (page 
444). The October issue of the Bulletin of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario contains information as to the present 
standing of the Code in Canada, as follows:— 

“The matter of legislating regarding elec- 
trical inspection is within the jurisdiction of 
the Provinces and municipalities, and the 
situation when the Code work was under- 
taken was that many different sets of rules 
Were in operation in the various provinces, 
and in many cases in different cities within 
the same province. This condition imposed 
hardship and inconvenience upon manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and upon in- 
spectors and contractors, and was therefore 
highly undesirable. The Canadian Engineer- 
ing Standards Association undertook the work 
of preparing a code, and after several years 
of effort the first draft of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code was adopted at a meeting in 
Winnipeg in June, 1927. 

“After the adoption of the Code at the 
Winnipeg meeting, it was published and dis- 
tributed to all parts of the country. It was 
within a year adopted by the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. In Ontario the 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission was em- 
powered by legislation to administer such 
rules for many years. In British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia the conditions were some- 
what similar, but in the other provinces it was 
necessary to enact legislation before the ecde 
could be adopted. As it has just been stated, 
legislation was enacted in Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan in 1928, and it is expected that 
several provinces will follow suit in 1929. The 
progress of the Canadian Electrical Code hag 
thus been very satisfactory, and it may be 
stated that the work has been very success 
ful since the most populous provinces of the 
Dominion have adopted the code. 


“Tt is expected that no major revisions will 
be required for at least two years, and the 
next meeting of the main code committee is 
tentatively arranged for 1930. In the mean- 
time the provincial committees will meet reg- 
ularly and will exchange views on the suit- 
ability of the rules and on suggestions for 
revision.” 


The Code, as its name implies, is a set of 
rules governing inside electrical installations. 
Its preparation was undertaken by the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association sev- 
eral years ago following requests from various 
electrical interests throughout the country, 
and in answer to a practically universal de- 
mand from many sources for rules which 
would be uniform throughout Canada. 
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Proposed Labour Legislation in Mexico 


During November, President-elect Gil of 
Mexico submitted to the National Congress 
of Representatives of Workers and Employ- 
ers, for their study and approval, a program 
of legislation which he described as an “ ad- 
vanced ideal on behalf of labour.” 


There are ten main provisions in the pro- 
jected legislaticn. First and principal among 
them is the establishment of the elaborate 
system of labour courts. The courts would 
have their base in the plant itself where tri- 
bunals composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers would 
have authority to compose labour differences 
in the plant, and the power to advise as to 
the conduct of the business. 


A system of Appellate Courts is provided, 
the first to be Municipal Courts, of which the 
Judge would be appointed by the Governor 
of the State, and the two other members 
representatives of employers and workers. 
This court would handle such disputes as the 
company courts were unable to settle them- 
selves. 

Next would be central arbitration boards in 
the capital of each state, composed of a judge 
and three workers and three employers, which 
would handle cases which the Municipal 
Courts have been unable to settle. 

The nation itself would be divided into six 
districts with labour tribunals made up of a 
judge and workers and employers to handle 
disputes involving two or more states. The 
peak of the system would be a national court 
of labour with five magistrates named by the 
president. This national court would have 
the final word in the findings of the district 
tribunals and would maintain official rela- 
tions with the International Labour Bureau 
of the League of Nations. 

There would also be a National Labour 
Council of three representatives of workers, 
three of employers, one representative from 
each Labour Court, one representative from 
each of the Ministries of Industry, Agricul- 
ture and Finance and the National Depart- 
ment of Accountancy, one representative of 
the banks and one from the National Econo- 
mic Council. This National Labour Council 
would be presided over by a representative of 
the Court of Labour and would have charge 
of obligatory arbitration disputes of a gen- 
eral nature and would arrange agricultural 
credits, regulate the general scale of salaries, 
promote industry through conferences, and 
the like. 

The second provision is for a corps of labour 
inspectors to be created under the _ super- 
vision of the Secretary of Industry and Pub- 


lic Employment with cffices in the capitals 
of the various states. 

Third, the projected law recognizes the right 
to strike, but not of violence, and provides for 
voluntary, then obligatory arbitration of dis- 
putes. 

Fourth, it fixes an eight-hour day and a 
six-day week, with four annual holidays as 
obligatory, and also makes obligatory annual 
vacations with pay. 

Fifth, it stipulates the founding of a gov- 
ernment obligatory insurance organization, at 
the Government’s own expense, to be main- 
tained thereafter by contributions as follows: 
Employes, 5 per cent of salaries, and empioy- 
ers, 7 per cent of salaries paid out. This is 
based on the principle of a part of the com- 
pany’s profits being used to benefit employee. 

Sixth, it declares that every ablebodied 
citizen must learn a trade or profession, and 
work at it at least one year in Mexico. When 
the nation’s interests demand it he must place 
himself at the disposal of the nation, work- 
ing at least one month in a post assigned to 
him by the Labour authorities. 

Seventh, 70 per cent of the workers of 
every factory must be Mexicans, and only 
Spanish-speaking persons will be allowed to 
occupy the posts of managers and superin- 
tendents, doctors and foremen. 

Highth, saloons and gambling houses are 
banned in labour centres. 

Ninth, a minimum wage would be fixed in 
accordance with the cost of living. 

Tenth, employers would be obliged to ob- 
tain the consent of the Labour Court and then 
give employees a month’s notice before clos- 
ing their businesses. 





The first carpenter from Canada to enter 
the new home for aged members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America at Lakeland, Florida, is Mr. 
Richard Southwell, of local union 27, Toronto. 
International organizer James March 
nounced recently that Mr. Southwell intended 
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to leave Toronto in December, to enter the 
home when it opens on January 1. “ With his 
departure,” he said, “the trade union move- 
ment will lose a representative who took a 
leading part in its activities in early days.” 
An account of the new home was given in 
the last issue of the Lasour GazeErTE, page 
1224. 
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NOTES ON APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


HE notes in this section of the Lazour 
GazETTE relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act, 1919. 
Other activities which have a direct bearing 
on the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers are also noted. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment through annual grants administered 
by the Technical Education Branch of the 
Department of Labour, assists the provinces 
in developing all forms of vocational educa- 
tion and industrial training which are of bene- 
fit to workers in various branches of indus- 
trial, commercial and home-making activities. 


New Vocational School for Chatham 


The city council of Chatham, Ontario, re- 
cently assented to the request of the Board 
of Education for an issue of debentures to 
cover the cost of the construction of the 
first unit of a new vocational school for the 
city. This matter has been under considera- 
tion for a couple of months while aldermen 
and trustees have been discussing the problem. 
The motion finally carried with only three 
votes cast against the proposal. In comment- 
ing on the decision of the city council, the 
Chatham News suggests that “the thing to 
do now is to get ahead with the building of 
this new educational unit as soon as possible, 
in order that a very cramped and inefficient 
condition may be corrected at the vocational 
school.” 


Proposed New Vocational School for 
Saskatoon 


The Buena Vista Home and School Club 
of Saskatoon went on record on November 15 
as requesting a new vocational school for 
Saskatoon. A resolution to this effect was 
unanimously passed by a largely attended 
meeting. Principal Cameron of Nutana Col- 
legiate gave statistics to show the growth in 
the demand for vocational training. In 1909 
Saskatoon had eleven students taking voca- 
tional classes. Now there are 300 in. the 
commercial department of the collegiate with 
six teachers giving all their time and an equal 
number giving 80 per cent of their time. Two 
hundred and ninety-one students are now 
attending night classes in vocational training. 


Kingston to have Technical School 


Representatives of industrial houses and 
business concerns who met with the advisory 
vocational committee of the Board of Educa- 


tion of Kingston on November 15, for the 
purpose of discussing the proposal of estab- 
lishing a technical school in that city, unani- 


mously adopted a resolution endorsing the 


general principle of establishing a system of 
vocational technical education. About three 
local concerns were represented at this meet- 
ing. Trustee Allan Meiklejohn, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, explained the gen- 
eral principles of technical education as adopt- 
ed in Ontario under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, stating that the committee had in 
mind at the present time the construction of 
a technical school on some suitable site, the 
total cost to be about $300,000. He empha- 
sized the fact that while the city would be 
required to issue debentures for the total cost, 
fifty per cent of this would be paid as the 
debentures became due by the provincial gov- 
ernment, this making the actual cost to the 
city only $150,000. 


The representatives of industrial firms were 
unanimously of the opinion that at the 
present time it was exceedingly hard to obtain 
boys as apprentices and that training such as 
would be received in a technical school would 
greatly help in solving this problem. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Committee 


The appointment of four assistant inspec- 
tors, whose duty will be to organize appren- 
ticeship work in the Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa and London-Wirdsor districts was 
favoured at a meeting of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee held on November 
16, and this recommendation was forwarded 
to the government. The appointees were 
Messrs. Fred Haws, Hamilton; Walter Thorne, 
Toronto; James Johnsen, Ottawa ; George 
Evans, Weston. All but Mr. Evans have 
held cards in the international trade union 
movement. Mr. J. M. Pigott of Toronto was 
appointed chairman of the Board. This com- 
mittee functions under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act, adopted at the last session of 
the provincial legislature (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1928, page 464). The whole question of 
the control of apprenticeship was debated at 
the meeting. 


Apprenticeship System Proposed in Alberta 


In a letter addressed recently to the Alberta 
Labour News, Mr. T. J. Thornton, business 
agent of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Local 13285, 
stated that the building trades of Alberta at 
the present time lack one important piece of 
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machinery, that is an apprenticeship system. 
He gays in part:— 

“The deficiency of an apprenticeship sys- 
tem at the present time is caused by the get- 
rich-quick conditions in a new and prosperous 
country, the constant specializing of short- 
cut mechanical methods whereby a person is 
not allowed the freedom to use his mental 
capacities, but. must perform every task as a 
clock goes round the dial in a twenty-four- 
hour-day by spring, wheels and cogs. 

It is essential if there is to be progress that 
the physical and mental abilities must work 
in equal harmony to bring the future trades- 


man to that position whereby craftsmanship, . 


art, and quality are the prime factors in all 
our future building programs. 

The Construction Apprenticeship Council of 
Ontario calls for a harmonious working agree- 
ment between architects, employers, organized 
labour, technical instructors and apprentices, 
to establish a standard of skilled workers in 
the building and construction industries by 
supervising the technical training, transferring 
apprentices, granting diplomas and organizing 
special committees for educational and prac- 
tical purposes. If Alberta is to keep in the 
vanguard the time is ripe for our organized 
central bodies to take this matter in hand the 
same as our railway organizations have done 
in the past, to man our future transportation 
system.” 


Technical Education and Employment 


Very httle information is available showing 
the capacity of the various industries to ab- 
sorb new recruits. As a consequence of this 
lack of information young people are some- 
times trained for a type of work which does 
not really require their services or which will 
require their services only as junior workers, 
but cannot absorb them as adult workers. 
It is interesting to learn that the Technical 
Education Committee of the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Milling In- 
dustry, London, England, has recently made 
a study of the need for technical training of 
employees in the milling industry. From a 
publication issued by the council in July, 
1928, we learn that a questionnaire headed 
“Recruitment of Labour and Technical Edu- 
cation” was sent on November 1, 1927, to 
all federated firms, to the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, and to a 
selected list of 52 non-federated firms. In a 
letter accompanying the questionnaire, it was 
pointed out that the personnel of the em- 
ployees of most mills is, under ordinary ¢con- 
ditions, changed to a small extent only, and 
it was not suggested that existing employees 
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should be displaced in favour of trained 
youths. At present, however, employment in 
flour mills is, for many youths, a_ blind 
alley occupation because the industry is un- 
able to absorb all the youths employed 
at full adult rates of pay, payable at 
the age of 21. The letter proceeded: “The 
Joint Committee is most strongly of the 
opinion that this unorganized and undesirable 
state of affairs should be superseded, and that 
an attempt should be made to ascertain’ the 
number of persons which the industry re- 
quires and can absorb per annum.” ‘The 
following were the questions asked :— 

(1) If a scheme for the training and tech- 
nical education of youths be accepted as sat- 
isfactory by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry of 
Great Britain, are you willing in engaging 
fresh persons to give a preference to youths 
so. trained? 

(2) On the basis of your present output 
and in view of the latest provisions by the 
State for Old Age Pensions at 65, how many 
vacancies are likely to occur per annum in 
your male adult mill and warehouse staff? 

(3) How many youths are at present em- 
ployed in your mill and warehouse between: 
(a) the ages of 16 and 18; (b) the ages of 
18 and 21. 

The total number of replies received was 
71. Of these 71, three are in the negative; 
two do not answer the question as they are 
closing down; five reply that they are not in- 
terested as they (a) do not employ: youths, 
(6) are not likely to have any vacancies for 
youths. 

The remaining 61 firms (including the three 
groups referred to above, replied favourably 
to question 1, and in their replies to questicns 
2 and 8, indicate that there is sufficient ground 
to justify the Council in proceeding further 
in the matter. The matter was accordingly 
remitted to a sub-committee. 


The sub-committee believes that it should 
be made possible for youths recruited in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations contained 
in the memorandum to attend day classes in 
the employer’s time, and that the education 
so received should be vocational, that is to 
say, it should, even in respect of science sub- 
jects, be framed with a view to fitting the 
students for employment in the flour-milling 
industry. 

It is suggested that the accompanying pro- 
posals should be regarded as in some measure 
designed to restore the apprenticeship system 
of former days, and it is hoped that an em- 
ployer, likely to retain the adult services of 
the youths in his employ, or some of them, 
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will support the scheme by providing facili- 
ties for education on the lines suggested. 
This will be in his own interest, and in the 
interest of future generations of flour mill 
workers. 


Co-ordinating Officers in Ontario 


The vocational schools in some of the 
larger centres in Ontario have appointed co- 
ordinating officers. The Ontario Vocational 
Education Act, 1921, section 12, subsection 5, 
authorizes the appointment of co-ordinating 
officers in the following terms:— 

“Subject to the approval of the Minister, 
an advisory committee may appoint one or 
more officers with qualifications approved by 
the Minister to bring to the attention of em- 
picyers and employees the work of the schools 
and departments, and to make the necessary 
arrangements between employers, employees, 
and the schools or departments for the con- 
duct of part-time or co-operative classes, and, 
in general, to act as a co-ordinating officer 
between the local industries and the schools 
or departments and every such person so ap- 
pointed shall be subject to the control of the 
advisory committee.” 

In one of the cities in the United States a 
study has been made of the qualificaticns 
desirable for such an officer. From this, we 
learn that “since the co-ordinator’s work is 
largely on the secondary school level it is 
desirable that he have high school certifica- 
tion. Since he is dealing with employers, 
employees, and parents, it is important that 
he understand the problems of industry, pre- 
ferably through first-hand experience. Since 
he will deal largely with problem pupils, he 
must understand adolescents, and have such 
a personality that boys and girls will give 
him their confidence and good-will. A co- 
ordinator, therefore, should be the most 
capable person available, provided only, that 
he can also work well with boys and girls.” 


Trade School Courses in Quebec 


A 1928 amendment to the Quebee Tech- 
nical or Professional Schools Act authorizes 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to or- 
vanize Arts and Trades Schools in any muni- 
cipality whenever he deems it necessary; to 
essist in the development of primary tech- 
nical education, and to appoint directors and 
professors and provide for their remunera- 
tion. 

The Montreal Technical School now offers 
a trade school course, and as a certain amount 
of confusion has arisen among the general 
public as to the distinction between the tech- 
nical course and the trade school course given 


at this school the following explanation has 
been published in Technique (a monthly pub- 
lication issued under the direction of the 
Director of Technical Education for Quebec) 
for November :— 

“ Asitsname implies, the trade school course 
is intended to teach a definite trade, such as 
carpentry, pattern making, cabinet making, 
moulding, blacksmithing, machinist, tool 
making, etc. When a young man enters the 
trade school, he does so with the definite idea 
of spending at least two years in learning his 
trade, and outside of six hours per week, de- 
voted to class work, such as the necessary 
arithmetic, mensuration, sketching, etc., to 
help him in the shops, the whole of his time 
is devoted to shop-work. 

“Before deciding what particular trade he 
wishes to follow each pupil is required to 
spend three weeks in each one of the shops, 
at the beginning of his first year and, after 
this preliminary introduction to the different 
classes of work carried on by the school, he 
is then expected to make a definite choice. 
During the balance of his time at school, he 
remains in that shop most closely connected 
with the trade chosen. At the end of about 
two years, the average pupil is sufficiently 
equipped to go out to earn his living at his 
trade, and on passing all the requisite exami- 
nations, is given a certificate indicating the 
particular trade he is qualified to follow. 

“The case of the technical student is quite 
different. In the first place he has already 
acquired a much _ better education before 
entering because all candidates are required 
to have done some high school work (prefer- 
ably two years) before being admitted to this 
section. Besides, in his first year, the tech- 
nical student instead of spending six hours 
per week in class and the balance in the shops, 
does just the reverse. He puts in six hours 
per week in the shops and the balance of the 
time in class. In other words the technical 
man gets very much more theory than his 
comrade in the trade school because his out- 
look in life is quite different. In his second 
and third years the technical student devotes 
one half his school time to class work and 
the other half to the shops. No pupil in the 
technical course specializes till he reaches his 
second year, the first year being designed to 
give an all-round general training in the 
various branches of mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, materials of construction, drafting, 
etc., and even during the two years of his 
specialization, the young technical student is 
required to continue his general training in 
mathematics, chemistry, electricity, drafting, 
etc., except that during his second and third 
vears he now devotes more time to his spe- 
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cialty than to other subjects. When he has 
completed his third year and passed the final 
examination satisfactorily he receives a 
diploma (not a certificate) in which the spe- 
cialty he has followed is indicated, and with 
this diploma he is now qualified to call him- 
self a technician, which his confrere of the 
trade school may not do.” 


Technical High School Opened at Vancouver 


Vancouver's Technical High School was 
formally opened on November 30, by Hon. 
Joshua Hinchcliffe, Minister of Education in 
British Columbia. 
ment is 760 pupils. Mr. J. G. Lister, princi- 
pal of the school, reviewed the history of 
technical schools in Canada and the United 
States. He said that at the present time, five 
divisions are in operation in the new Van- 
couver institution. The first division provides 
lor boys who have graduated from the public 


schools. They take a four-year matriculation 
course, entitling them to entry into uni- 
versity. 


In the second division, boys who have taken 
their entrance are given a straight three-year 
technical course, which, academically, is the 
equal of matriculation except for languages 
and history. 

In the fourth group, assorted types mingle. 
There are boys who are taking their fourth 
and fifth years in the school; there are others 
who, having completed high school, find them- 
selves illy fitted to earn a livelihood; there 
are university graduates seeking to fit them- 
selves as architects and draftsmen; there are 
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boys without high school education who are 
taking different combinations of technical 
work; and there are a few adults striving to 
overcome the handicaps which have faced 
them in the workaday worlds in which they 
have been living. 


As an instance, there was a man who oper- 
ated an engine shop on one of the islands off 
the British Columbia coast. His daily tasks 
included refitting fishing boats, and he found 
himself lacking in the technique of lathe 
work. So, in an off season, he packed his 
bag and came to Vancouver, where, after pay- 
ing his fee, he entered the technical ‘shops 
and became initiated into the mysteries of 
the craft in which he had been lacking. He 
has taken three courses already at the school, 
and he is recognized to-day as one of the 
best machinists on the coast. 


There are men, too, coming to Vancouver 
after an autumn’s harvesting on the prairies, 
who enroli at the Technical School, specialize 
in some branch of industrial endeavour, and 
thus hoist themselves by the bootstraps out 
of the class of “ mossless” rolling stones. And 
all these students are included in the fourth 
group. 


The fifth group are the boys who have 
failed to get their entrance examinations. 
They enter the technical school, where they 
are divided into three classes, according to 
their adaptibilities, and are eventually turned 
inte industry as mechanics, electricians, or 
carpenters. 


Proposed Mine Safety Program 


The American Labour Legislation Review 
states that from and including 1922 to the 
end of August, 1928, 2,184 miners in the 
United States lost their lives in “major” coal 
mine explosions. From January to August 
this year 308 men were killed in eleven ex- 
plosions. 

The program of the Association for making 
safety work in the mines more effective in- 
cludes the following suggested measures:— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum 
standards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive 
that is scientific investigation 
numbered the “permissibles;” the 
strict limitation of “shooting off the solid;” 
and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 


not after 


among 


check the spread of coal dust explosions; 
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3. Reward careful employers and penalize 
the less scrupulous by the universal adoption 
of schedule rating for insurance under accident 
compensation laws, with a further graduated 
penalty for cases of wilful failure to put into 
effect legal safety regulations; 

‘4, An adequate mine inspection _ staff 
selected upon a merit basis of training and 
experience, fairly paid, for reasonably long 
tenure of office, and protected from partisan 
interference whether political or industrial; 


5. ‘Greater and 


state, to 


public authority, federal 


procure and disseminate  infor- 
mation, and to establish and maintain on a 
uniform basis reasonable minimum standards 


of safety. 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Proceedings of Second Annual Convention 


bs [ees second convention of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, which was held in 
Toronto from the 5th to the 9th of November, 
1928, was attended by 147 delegates represent- 
ing local branches of the following organiza- 
tions:—Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada; 
Auto Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada; 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen ; 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union; Canadian 
Federation of Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers; Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada; Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union 
of Canada; Mine Workers’ Union of Canada; 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of Canada; One Big Union; 
General Workers’ Union of Canada; Grain 
Workers Industrial Union of Canada; Na- 
tional Union of Theatrical Employees. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, the president, informed 
the delegates that the congress had been 
established for the purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing the work of its affiliates and to provide 
assistance to Canadian workers in industries 
where labour had not been organized. He 
reviewed the accomplishments of the congress 
during the past year and the efforts put forth 
for its consolidation. It was the opinion of 
the president that the most pressing duties 
of the congress was to supply leadership and 
inspiration to unorganized workers. 


Report of Executive Board 


The report of the executive stated that 
the chief purpose of the congress being the 
organization of the workers in autonomous 
bodies for economic action, the work of the 
board had been directed chiefly along two lines 
—first, to strengthen the sentiment for na- 
tional labour autonomy among the affiliated 
membership and to consolidate the various 
units of the movement; second, the organizing 
of the unorganized workers, either in existing 
national unions or in new unions associated 
with the congress. Reference was made to 
the Canadian Unionist and other publications 
issued by the various adjuncts of the congress. 
Lists were given of the organizations which 
had affiliated with the congress since its in- 
ception as well as of the local unions and 
labour councils which had been granted char- 
ters. The report stated that the board had 
carried out the instructions of the first con- 
vention in (a) representations to the Do- 
minion Government; (b) negotiations for the 
exchange of fraternal delegates with the 
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British Trades Union Congress, and (c) co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various labour 
bodies in the relief of unemployment through 
the labour councils of the congress. Repre- 
sentations had also been made to the proper 
departments in reference to (1) Waterfront 
accidents at Vancouver; (2) Amendments to 
the Shipping Act; (8) Representation on the 
Canadian National Railways derictorate; (4) 
Representation on Geneva delegations and on 
other Government bodies; (5) Pensions for 
the blind; (6) Unemployment Insurance, and 
(7) Military training in schools. 

It was reported that the board had adopted 
an emblem for the congress and also that 
subscription had been made to the Canadian 
Labour Research Bureau, which body had 
passed out of existence. 

According to the report, the main task of 
the congress was the organization of the un- 
organized, all other activities being subordi- 
nated to this objective. The attitude of the 
congress towards the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada was defined as one that should 
be marked by a willingness to co-operate for 
any common purpose and that it should be 
recognized that the declared objective of both 
organizations is the welfare of the workers 
of Canada. It was also recommended that 
an intensive campaign be conducted by affili- 
ated bodies amongst the workers to organize 
on an industrial or class basis, and that steps 
be taken to supplement industrial by political 
action with the ultimate object of the estab-: 
lishment of a national labour party. 


Under the heading “ Remedial Legislation ” 
mention was made of certain problems in 
which the workers were intimately concerned 
but which lay beyond the normal scope of 
union activities. Among these were: Old Age 
Pensions, Workmen’s Compensation, Unein- 
ployment and Invalidity Insurance, Immigra- 
tion, Public Ownership of Natural Resources 
and Public Utilities, International Relation- 
It stated that “until such time as 
labour is adequately represented in legislative 
bodies your executive has no alternative but 
to make representations to the provincial and 
federal Governments respecting desired legis- 
lation.” 

Favourable comment was made on the pass- 
ing of the Old-Age Pensions Act and of the 
efforts put forth by the Labour and Pro- 
gressive members in the House of Commons 
in this direction. Mention was also made of 
the favourable report on unemployment in- 
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surance presented by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Rela- 
tions at the last session of Parliament, and it 
was stated that “unemployment insurance 
should be supplemented by sickness and in- 
validity insurance, so as to provide against 
unemployment from any cause whatsoever.” 

Under the caption of “Immigration” it was 
reported that the board disagreed with the 
present policy of allowing interested parties 
to bring people into this country through the 
inducement of the assisted passage. It was 
suggested that “immigration should be taken 
out of the sphere of politics, and urged that 
a commission be set up by the government, 
composed of representatives of all interested 
groups, including adequate representation of 
labour, to make a survey of the natural re- 
sources of the country and thus ascertain what 
opportunities exist for the absorption of addi- 
tional population.” 

In regard to co-operation between Capita! 
and Labour, mention was made of the estab- 
lishment of an industrial conference between 
representatives of employers and labour unions 
in England, and the suggestion was made that 
efforts should be made in Canada to promote 
a better understanding among the employing 
class and the general public regarding the aims 
of labour. 

The report of the executive board made 
two recommendations—first that the per capita 
of local unions directly chartered by the con- 
gress be reduced from twenty-five cents per 
member per month to fifteen cents and thai 
fifty per cent of such amount be applied to 
defray the cost of supplying each such mem- 
ber with a monthly copy of the Canadian 
Unionist, the official organ of the Organiza- 
tion; second, that the new by-laws as drafted 
by the executive board for the government 
of local labour councils be incorporated in 
the constitution. 


Financial Report 


The financial report of the secretary-trea- 
surer, Mr. W. T. Burford, showed a member- 
ship in affiliated national and chartered local 
unions of 51,365. The receipts for the period 
between the last convention, March, 1927, and 
September 30, 1928, amounted to $23,025.47, 
while the disbursements totalled $21,741.89. 

The only constitutional changes made by 
the convention provided for a reduction of 
per capita tax, payable by local unions direct- 
ly chartered by the Congress, which in future 
will be at the rate of fifteen cents per mem- 
ber per month instead of twenty-five cents; 
and for the addition of a new article to the 
constitution providing uniform by-laws for 
all the labour councils of the Congress. 
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Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Recommending the setting aside of a day for 
meetings of protest against interfering with 
peaceful picketing; (2) Favouring the re- 
sumption of relations with Russia; (3) Seek- 
ing co-operation among national wnions in 
disputes; (4) Advocating the abolition of 
paint-spraying machines; (5) Protesting 
against discrimination alleged to be practised 
by United States corporations having branches 
in Canada against employment of Canadian 
union members; (6) Favouring Federal un- 
employment insurance legislation; (7) Urging 
provision by the Department of Labour of 
more adequate statistics on unemployment; 
(8) Advocating the five-day week of forty 
hours; (9) Urging the organization of women 
workers; (10) Favouring the education of 
children up to the age of sixteen; (11) Adopt- 
ing industrial unionism as the basie organiza- 
tional principle of the eongress; (12) Urging 
the organization of young persons in labour 
unions; (13) Recommending holidays with 
pay fcr all workers; (14) Protesting against 
persecution for political or religious opinions; 
(15) Demanding recognition of Canadian 
unions by employers; (16) Advocating sup- 
port for any union which inaugurates an ac- 
tive organizing campaign among the miners 
of Northern Ontario; (17) Seeking to secure 
improvements in working eonditions for 
women; (18) Recording opposition to com- 
pany towns; (19) Advocating the organiza- 
tion of auto car workers; (20) Urging the ex- 
tension of the benefits of the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act; (21) Protesting against the refusal 
of United States vaudeville troupes to work 
with members of Canadian unions; (22) Ad- 
vocating the establishment of a minimum 
wage commensurate with living conditions; 
(23) Calling for the cessation of military 
preparations and military teaching in schools. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa; Vice-presi- 
dents, Omer Deleau, Montreal, and Frank 
Wheatley, Calgary; Secretary-treasurer, W. T. 
Burford, Ottawa; Exeeutive Board members, 
M. M. Maclean, Ottawa, 8S. Sykes, Winnipeg, 
G. W. McCollum, Toronto. 

The next convention of the Congress will 
be held in Winnipeg in November, 1929. 

Among the entertainment features provided 
was a tour of the city and neighbourhood by 
arrangement of the Toronto Labour Council. 
A banquet was held in the evening at which 
Mr. W. J. McPherson presided. Mr. Samuel 
McBride, Mayor of Toronto; Hon. Dr. Forbes 
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Godfrey, Provincial Minister of Labour; Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Dominion Minister of La- 
bour: Mr J. H. H. Ballantyne, Provincial 


Deputy Minister of Labour, and Mr, A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Congress, spoke in 
the order named. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 


United States 


HE twenty-second convention of the 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada, attended by approxi- 
mately 800 delegates, was held in Atlantic 
City on September 17-21, 1928. 

The report of the general executive board 
gave a review of the work accomplished since 
the last convention. In speaking of conditions 
in Canada the report stated that “the situa- 
tion in Canada has been unsatisfactory due to 
the fact of a very serious division in the 
labour movement.” 

According to the report, the greatest accom- 
plishment cf the organization had occurred in 
the City of Montreal, where an organizing 
campaign had been carried on. By this means, 
“a condition was created that made it possible 
to bring within the fold of the organization, 
the members of the National Catholic 
Syndicate .... with the result that an agree- 
ment was reached last November with the 
emplovers, the first in almost thirty years, in 
which was secured a recognition of the 
organization, the union shop, and a graduated 
increase in wages”. 


The executive board pointed out that the 
locals in Canada had been making wage 
increases, the highest rate obtained being $10 
per day, while the great majority of the 
members received $8 per day. It was the 
opinion of the executive board members that 
the membership in Canada was about to enter 
a period of renewed activity and that they 
could be relied upon to take full advantage of 
future opportunities. 

The report made special mention of an act 
passed by the Provincial Legislature providing 
for regulation and control of apprentices. The 
Act was considered by executive members as 
the most outstanding legislation that has been 
adopted recently. In referring to Workmen’s 
Compensation legislation in the Dominion, 
the report stated that “Canada enjoys some 
of the best Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
the world.” 

The executive board urged the convention 
to approve group insurance coverage for all 
members to the amount of $1,000 each. 


and Canada 


In advocating the shorter work-week the 
report of the board informed the delegates 
that thirty of the local unions had secured, 
ihrough mutual agreement, the five-day week. 
At the same time the membership was 
eautioned not to take any aggressive strike 
action on the subject, it being a matter of 
education, and would come gradually and 
surely by the enlightened method of con- 
ciliatory reasoning, 


The executive report showed receipts from 
all sources amounting to $3,429,416.80 for the 
period July 1, 1924, to and including June, 
1928. The total disbursements for the same 
period amounted to $2,521,115.67 while the 
assets of the United Association totalled 
$1 834,778.29. 


According to the report of the committee 
on officers reports the membership numbered 
65,180 an increase of 6,953 members within 
the last four years. 


A number of additions and amendments 
were made to the constitution and laws of 
the organization. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Opposing the submission of members to a 
physical examination; (2) requesting that the 
age limit be extended for applicants for 
employment in the Federal Government; (3) 
recommending the removal of headquarters of 
the organization to Washington providing a 
favourable sale of the present property can 
be negotiated and all other conditions are 
equally advantageous; (4) favouring the com- 
plete abolition of the power of the courts to 
issue injunctions against the organized labour 
movement and wage earners generally; (5) 
recommending that the incoming general 
officers of the Association use every endeavour 
to put the five-day week into effect through- 
out the entire jurisdiction. 


Officers elected were: President, John 
Coefield; Secretary-treasurer, Thomas HE. 
Bourke; Assistant secretary, Frank J. 


Kennedy. Among the vice-presidents elected 
were Louis Guerard, Montreal, Que., and S. 
G. Smylie, Winnipeg, Man. 
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International Moulders’ Union of North America 


The twenty-seventh convention of the In- 
ternational Moulders’ Union of North America 
was held in Montreal, Que., from September 
24 to October 9, 1928, with approximately 
three hundred delegates in attendance, the 
chairman being the president, M. J. Keough. 
After the address of welcome by the Mayor 
of Montreal, the president took the chair and 
addressed the convention. After referring to 
the friendly relationship existing between the 
Union and the Manufacturers’ Protective and 
Development Association, the president called 
attention to the rapid development of the 
moulding machine and its introduction into 
the foundry as a factor in producing castings. 
On this question, president Keough recom- 
mended that all interests would be served best 
by placing machine work on a piece price 
basis. He also advocated the changing of ths 
law governing the admission of machine oper- 
ators to membership in the Union. Among 
the other subjects dealt with by the president 
were: organization work; death benefits; 
sick benefits; out of work benefits; finances; 
emergency strike fund; injunctions. 

Secretary Kleiber’s report contained a synop- 
sis of all the executive board meetings during 
the past term, and it also showed that the 
expenses since the last convention amounted 
to $1,039,306.58. The treasurer’s report indi- 
cated a balance on hand as at June 30, 1923, 
of $38,264.04, receipts for the five year term 
amounted to $3,354,491.61, while disbursemenis 
for the same period totalled $3,332,606.68. 

The report of the financier called attention 
to the faet that disbursements from the sick 
benefit fund had exceeded the receipts every 
vear since 1920, with the exception of 1923. 
After a careful study of the financier’s report, 
the committee on beneficial features, recom- 
mended that eleven cents out of each seventy- 
five cent stamp sold be apportioned to this 
fund. This recommendation was concurred in 
by the convention, and beginning January 1, 
1929, the new apportionment will become 
effective. As a further protective measure the 
delegates decided to reduce the sick benefits 
from $7.60 to $6.75 per week. In addition to 
this, the convention limited the amount of sick 
benefits to thirty-nine weeks in any one five 
vear period. By action of the convention the 
time was extended from fifteen to twenty 
years of continuous membership before a 
member was entitled to draw an honorary 
beneficial card, while the dues for these mem- 
bers were increased from thirty-five to forty 
cents per week. Another important change 
made in the laws governing the payment of 
death and disability benefits, was the placing 


of all members initiated or re-instated after 
December 1, 1928, on a graduated scale from 
$250 up to $700, according to length of mem- 
bership. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring State and National legislation 
which will prescribe reasonable and proper 
sanitary and other general working condi- 
tions in all factories, especially foundries; (2) 
Urging that future agreements provide for a 
weekly pay day; (3) Instructing the officers to 
endeavour to secure the passage of the bill 
now before Congress providing for the five 
and one-half days each week, with pay, for 
all navy yard and arsenal employees: (4) Re- 
commending that the incoming officers sub- 
mit a plan to the next convention for 
the organizing of foundry labourers ma- 
chine moulders: (5) Authorizing the ap- 
pointing of organizers to the limit of the re- 
sources of the organization; (6) Favouring 
the immediate affiliation with the Railway 
Employees Department of the American 
Federation of Labour; (7) Recommending 
that apprentice boys be partial members of 
the Union and that the question of their dues 
and benefits be referred to the incoming offi- 
cers. 

The officers elected were: President, M. J. 
Keough, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary, Victor 
Kleiber, Cincinnati; Treasurer, John Gill; Fin- 
ancier, Fred. L. Baumgartner. Among the 
vice-presidents elected was J. H. Barnett, To- 
ronto, Ont, 





During the month of November, a total of 
6,105 accidents were reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Manitoba, in 
the industries of Schedule 1 of the Act, 38 of 
which were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries 529 were reported including 11 fatal 
cases; and 387 ‘Crown, 2 of which were fatal, 
were reported during the month, making in 
all 7,021, of which 51 were fatal. 





A joint committee of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association and Columbia 
University reported that on a recent examin- 
ation of 208 rock drillers, blasters and exca- 
vators in New York, 118 were found to ba 
suffering from silicosis, the lung disease con- 
tracted through constant exposure to silica 
dust. The report recommends that men em- 
ployed in such occupations should be granted 
compensation for disability due to silicosis. 
(Provision is made in Ontario for the pay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation to work- 
men suffering from silicosis). 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“History of Trade Union Organization in Canada” 


A valuable contribution to the literature of 
the Canadian labour movement has been pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press 
under the title “The History of Trade Union 
Organization in Canada.” It is the work of 
a Canadian author, Mr. Harold A. Logan, now 
professor of economics and sociology at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. (The Canadian publishers are the 
MacMillan Company of Canada, St. Martin’s 
House, Toronto.) 


The book is arranged by periods in 
order of the events described, beginning with 
the early labour movement from 1825 to 1880. 
The materials for this period are slight, labour 
activities being scattered and not yet co- 
ordinated in a national movement. Professor 
Logan gives a sketch of the early occupa- 
tional background and conditions of life in 
Canada. He finds that the social conditions 
prevailing in those early days, when the coun- 
try was mainly agricultural and the craftsmen 
catered only for local needs, determined the 
form that was later to be assumed by labour 
organization, and still persists. “In Canadian 
experience,” he says, “labour organization has 
rot waited upon factory system. Rather it has 
risen and persisted for decades among hand- 
workers or journeymen confronted with a 
common interest (cobblers, typographers, 
shipbuilders, etc., first of separate towns, later 
in unions embracing different centres) when 
it was felt that this interest could be served 
by united action.” 


It is significant that labour even in these 
days of sparse settlement had serious emigra- 
tion problems. “The heavy immigration of 


British, in addition to agriculturists, con- 
tained,” it is stated, “a large element of 
skilled artizans who had little liking for 


throwing away the benefits of their years of 
apprenticeship, and who consequently stood 
doggedly by their trades. It also contained 
many labourers bound to particular employ- 
ers by contracts already entered into before 
they reached this country. Due to both these 
circumstances, as well as to others, the net 
effect of immigration, stimulated as it was by 
assistance in passage, was to overload the la- 
bour market in the towns in periods of slack- 
ness or depression—that market, after all, 
possessing relatively little elasticity. Often- 
times a surer safety valve for labour surplus 
seems to have been found in emigration, for 


although we must not overstress the poor con- 
dition of employment in the trades as a lead- 
ing cause of this phenomenon, there can be 
little doubt that it played an important part 
in the loss to Canada of 750,000 of her native- 
born who settled in the United States in the 
decades 1850-80.” 


Professor Logan takes the years from 1880- 
1902 as the second formative period in the 
development of labour organization in Can- 
ada. Already, during ‘the first period, with 
the opening of the country by railways, heavy 
immigration, and the building up of the 
Ontario towns and of labour associations, 
there had been signs of awaking sense of 
labour unity. This development was com- 
pleted in the second period when Canada was 
assuming its modern industrial shape. The 
expansion of the labour movement during the 
eighties is described, including the non-craft 
Knights of Labour and the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association. Special sections of the 
book are devoted to the early history and 
later development of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and to its legislative 
aims as expressed in its annual series of reso- 
lutions. Geographically, he notes, the Con- 
gress was, until 1889 (when it held its first 
convention in Montreal), for all practical 
purposes an Ontario organization, and down 
to the end of the century its meetings were 
composed largely of delegates from the two 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 


Copious materials exist for the modern his- 
tory of the Canadian labour movement, com- 
mencing with 1900. In that year the publica- 
tion of the Lasour GaAzErTe was begun, as 
well as the simultaneous unbroken record of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
A separate section is assigned to the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association “owing to its 
accomplishments over a long period of years 
and to its unrivalled position as the outstand- 
ing example of pure Canadian unionism.” 
The more recent Catholic movement of Que- 
bee also receives special treatment “ because 
on account of its principles and politics it 
stands unique among labour movements on 
the North American continent.” The last 
chapter gives an account of the rise and de- 
cline of the One Big Union. The book con- 
tains a useful bibliography, and also a full 
index which adds to its value as a work of 
reference. 
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“American Labour Dynamics in the Light of Post War Developments” 


A review of labour tendencies during the 
past ten years is given in a work of composite 
authorship recently published at New York 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company) under the 
above title. Among the authors of the various 
papers are several well known labour names, 
but the general point of view is stated to be 
that of a “sympathetically interested observer, 
and an active, yet sufficiently objective parti- 
cipant.” Mr. J. B. S. Hardman, the editor 
and one of the group of contributors, points 
out that the book analyses only such problems 
and issues as came to a head in the last two 
or three years, but it draws also the general 
outlines of a wider background. 


Reviewing events of the past decade—“ the 
frontier decade of a new epoch’—the editor 
recalls the incipient revolutionary movement 
of 1919, the unsuccessful efforts to form an 
independent political labour party, the equally 
abortive movement towards the amalgamation 
of labour forces, and the ultimate “ dulling of 
labour’s economic consciousness” during the 
prosperous period which culminated about 
1923. During the era of industrial prosperity. 
“labour, the machine, the consumer, advertis- 
ing, the credulity of the public—all elements, 
means, devices—were obliged to serve one 
end: the declaring of more and bigger divi- 
dends.” At the same time, however, labour, 
it is claimed, began to come nearer to an 
understanding of its functional signifitance in 
the life of the nation. 


This opinion as to labour’s new outlook is 
confirmed by Leo Wolman in a contribution 
giving an account of recent trends in the 
union movement. He notes that the sharp 
decline in trade union membership in the 
seven years since 1920 has brought a gradual 
change in union policy. “Organized labour,” 
he says, “has begun to learn that it must 
accept an increasing measure of industrial re- 
sponsibility; it must adjust its economic 
policies to the needs of a changing industry, 
and that it must discard many restrictive 
practices.” The Baltimore and Ohio plan of 
labour co-operation with management is cited 
aS an example of a new “healthy trend,” and 
of a more realistic union policy. 


A chapter on “The New Capitalism” de- 
clares that the so-called revolution in the 
distribution of income and wealth is a myth, 
as there has been practically no decline in the 
concentration of wealth. Labour’s capital re- 
sources are found after all to be trifling, but 
on the other hand, competitive capitalism is 
being transformed into monopoly and im- 
perialism. ‘“ What remains of competitive 
small-scale industry has been bludgeoned into 


submission, while the middle class comes moxe 
and more to consist of well paid employees 
depending upon monopolistic enterprises and 
to develop a stock-and-bond aristocracy of its 
own, abandoning liberal traditions.” As to 
the position of labour in the new order, it is 
declared that “of the increased productivity 
during the past 35 years, perhaps 20 per cent 
may have gone to labour; the balance has 
gone into larger profits, increased concentra- 
tion of income and wealth, the staggering 
wastes of distribution, advertising, financing 
and speculation.” 

The concluding chapter of the retrospect 
discusses the evolution of the social mind 
during the past ten years. Although this has 
been an era of “material emulation,” the real 
social issues are found to be becoming clearer: 
“slowly we shall develop a social intelligence 
which knows a force when it sees one; later 
we may be able to develop techniques for 
making these forces function without conflict 
or destruction.” 

Part IJ discusses the ‘‘ problems of a labour 
union somewhere in the United States.” J: 
is declared that the accumulation of power is 
the chief function of the trade-union move- 
ment, and that the technique of organization 
must be related to this function. Present 
labour issues in industry and politics are dis- 
cussed in Part III, the fundamental issue be- 
ing stated to be the problem how labour 
should meet the new industrial technology 
and the geographical shifting of industry. 
These questions are considered in relation par- 
ticularly to coal mining, building, and the 
cotton industry. Company unions, craft union- 
ism, shop committees are discussed in detail. 
The strike and boycott are declared to be 
nearly obsolete weapons, and reliance is placed 
rather on “organized skill, keen judgment of 
economic trends, accurate knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions, tact in negotiation, adminis- 
trative capacity, organization, discipline.” 
Unionism now “looks to the growing partici- 
pation of the rank and file of workers in the 
fruits of the productive process through the 
growing share in its control on the part of 
their organizations.” 

The thesis of the concluding section of the 
book, on “the mind of labour, ideas and leader- 
ship,” is that labour should abandon its present 
opposition to all theorizing, and should en- 
deavour to reach a new generalization from 
existing facts. 

The book is a substantial volume of 432 
pages. It is dedicated to the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, “a body of 
organized labour—men and women, imagina- 
tive, daring, responsible, dependable.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Forty-Second Session of the Governing 
Body 


At the invitation of the Polish Govern- 
ment, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office held its 42nd Session 
in Warsaw from October 5-8, 1928, and in 
Cracow on October 10, 1928, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Gov- 
ernment delegate. The Polish Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare welcomed the 
Governing Body on behalf of the Polish Re- 
public, and expressed the hope that their 
visit would strengthen the ties between his 
country and the International Labour Organ- 
ization. He stated that Poland had ratified 
14 Conventions and that her attitude to the 
Organization was reflected both in its social 
legislation and in the manner in which that 
legislation was applied. The principle of the 
8-hour day, generally regarded as the basis 
of all social legislation, had been fully recog- 
nized in the new social legislation of the 
Polish Republic, and that principle had been 
so far applied that the day was rapidly ap- 
proaching when there would be no exceptions 
to the fundamental rule. The Ministry of 
Labour’s bill for the codification of all social 
insurance legislation contained clauses in- 
stituting a system of old age and invalidity 
insurance for the workers of the whole of 
Poland. When this bill was adopted Poland 
would possess two great insurance institutions 
covering all the occupational risks of manual 
and intellectual workers. 


The Governing Body, which was elected by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
session of May-June, 1928, reappointed its 
varlous committees and nominated its repre- 
sentatives on the following bodies: The Joint 
Maritime Commission, the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee of the Office and the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the Cor- 
respondence Committee for Industrial Hy- 
giene and Safety, the Advisory Committee 
on Intellectual Workers, and the Managing 
Committee of the Management Institute. 

In accordance with a recommendation made 
by the Joint Maritime Commission at its 
8th session, the Governing Body added the 
following item to the agenda of the Mari- 
time Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which it was decided should open 
on October 10, 1929: 

Establishment by each maritime country of 
the minimum of professional competency ex- 
igible from captains and navigating and engi- 


neer officers in charge of watches on board 
merchant ships. 

It was decided by the Governing Body that 
the General Session of the next International 
Labour Conference should open on May 30, 
1929. 

The Governing Body considered the reso- 
lutions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 1928 Session, most of which 
either laid stress on the importance of studies 
already undertaken by the office or asked it 
to investigate new questions. Among the 
resolutions discussed were those concerning 
accidents due to coupling on railways, con- 
ditions of work in the textile industries, and 
the official languages of the International 
Labour Organization from both :the technical 
and the financial point of view. 

The next session of the Governing Body is 
to open on March 11, 1929. 


Visit of the Director to the Far East 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, accompanied by 
his principal private secretary, Mr. Viple, and 
the Chief of the Diplomatic Division, Mr. 
Phelan, left Geneva on October 31 for a visit 
to the far east. This visit was undertaken in 
response to invitations from the far eastern 
countries, especially Japan, which have fre- 
quently expressed a keen desire for closer re- 
lations with the Organization. At each session 
of the International Labour Conference for 
some years the employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives, as well as Government delegates, 
have suggested that the Director should estab- 
lish personal contact with their respective 
States and see for himself the conditions of 
life and work which prevail within their 
vast territories. 

The Director is visiting China, Japan and 
the Dutch Indies. The new Chinese Govern- 
ment informed him of its interest in his visit 
to the far east and of its desire to give 
evidence of a new spirit in relation to labour 
problems and social legislation. Mr. Thomas 
intended to spend a month in Japan, coming 
into contact with the most representative 
workers’ and employers’ organizations, and 
discussing with the responsible authorities the 
situation of Japan as regards International 
Labour Conventions and the possibility of 
further ratifications. From Japan the Director 
proceeds to Batavia in order to spend a few 
days in the Dutch East Indies in response 
to an invitation from the Government of the 
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Netherlands. He will arrive back in Geneva 
in February. 


“Immigration Laws and Regulation’’ 


Under this title the International Labour 
Office recently published the second volume 
of a study on “Migration Laws and Treaties” 
in the different countries of the world. This 
second volume brings up to date, and de- 
velops, in about 500 pages, the highly con- 
densed documentary material of the work 
published in 1922, entitled “Emigration and 
Immigration: Legislation and Treaties.” The 
new volume contains an analysis of the provi- 
sions in force in nearly all the countries of 
the world, showing the evolution of the regu- 
lation of immigration—an evolution which has 
become much more strongly marked during 
the last few years, sometimes in the form of 
encouragements to immigration, but more 
frequently of restrictions, and nearly always 
of a more and more systematic selection. It 
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also includes a list of the laws and regula- 
tions in force in more than 160 countries, 
dependencies, territories, provinces, etc., and 
reviews successively: immigration legislation 
in general; the definition of an immigrant; 
employment conditions, and the recruiting 
and placing of alien workers; protection of 
the immigrant in his dealings with transport 
and other agents; the transport of the im- 
migrant, his arrival at his destination, his 
possible rejection and repatriation; the treat- 
ment of immigrants by the authorities of the 
countries of immigration; continental and 
frontier zone immigration. 


The third and last volume of the same 
study, which will probably appear early in 1929 
under the title “International Treaties and 
Conventions,” will contain, in addition to a 
systematic survey of the different kinds of 
international agreements concerned with 
migration and migrants, an extensive index 
with all useful references. 


New Settlement Scheme for Boys and Domestics in Canada 


The Hon. George Spence, Minister of Rail- 
ways, Labour and Industries of Saskatchewan, 
recently announced that the provincial govern- 
ment would co-operate with the Dominion and 
the British Government in a new scheme for 
the settlement of British boys of approved 
type in the province. This scheme is one of 
the results of the tour of the British Empire 
carried out last year by Lord Lovat, chairman 
of the Overseas Settlement Committee (Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, page 942). 

Under the boy settlement plan, the Pro- 
vincial, Dominion and Imperial Governments 
join forces to give British boys opportunities 
of becoming farmers in Saskatchewan. The 
Provincial and Federal Governments each bear 
one-quarter of the transportation and other 
expenses involved in bringing the lads from the 
British Isles, the Imperial Government bearing 
the remaining one-half of the charge. The 
Provincial Government, for its part, undertakes 
the reception, supervision, distribution and 
after-care of the young immigrants and a 
hostel at the University of Saskatchewan will 
be utilized for the purpose as headquarters, 
in charge of Mr, J. G. Rayner, Director of 
Agricultural Extension. 

The first party of boys is expected to arrive 
in the province early next spring. It is anti- 
cipated that Saskatchewan will be able to ab- 
sorb one hundred of the young immigrants dur- 
ing the summer. The boys, between 15 and 
20 years of age will come from better class 
homes in the old country, being carefully se- 
leoted by the Empire Settlement Committee. 


The boys must undertake to engage in farm 
work for a period of three years. The Uni- 
versity building will be used as an assembling 
and distributing point, but the boys will in 
reality be under almost constant supervision 
during their period of farm “ apprenticeship.” 
In effect, they will be under ward of the prov- 
ince until they are able to fend for themselves 
in agriculture. 


In the interval before the arrival of the first 
party the provincial Department of Railways, 
Labour and Industries will receive applications 
from farmers in the province who are prepared 
to give these boys an opportunity of acquiring 
practical knowledge of farm work and live 
stock. These applications will be reviewed 
and data forwarded to Ottawa advising of 
Saskatchewan’s participation in the scheme, 
this material being supplied to the Federal 
authorities to enable them to prepare the ad- 
vertising matter relative to the province. 


The Hon. Mr. Spence stated that while the 
scheme is essentially an immigration scheme, 
all the facilities established will be available 
for any Canadian boy who desires to take ad- 
vantage of them. He further intimated that, 
in the past, parents and boys of the type 
desired had been somewhat reluctant to permit 
their sons to emigrate to Canada to engage 
in farm work without some guarantee they 
would be well looked after following their ar- 
rival. With the facilities provided at the uni- 
versity the boys are assured of every attention 
in sickness or other eventuality. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
OCTOBER | 


et eR following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in October was 6,609, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,000,063 persons. An em- 
ployment index number is maintained, based 
on the number of workers employed by such 
firms in January, 1920, as 100; 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 


der review. The number of unions reporting. 
for September was 1,652, having an aggregate 
membership of 184,580 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for werk, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers 


In place of the losses in employment usually 
registered at this time of the year, there was 
a slight increase in industrial activity on 
November 1, when the 6,609 firms making re- 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported 1,000,063 employees, compared with 
998,325 on October 1. Reflecting this gain, 
the index number rose from 118.9 in the 
preceding month to 119-1 on the date under 
review, as compared with 107-5, 102-8, 97-1, 
93-0, 98-8, 95-8 and 90-2 on November 1, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. 

The most pronounced curtailment again 
took place in construction, and manufactures 
showed further seasonal dullness, while logging, 
mining, transportation and trade reported 
considerable improvement, also largely season- 
al in character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened employment was registered in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
but the tendency was downward in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. 


Maritume Provinces—Continued reductions 
were noted in these provinces, particularly in 
construction. There were also further de- 
creases in manufacturing, notably in saw- 
mills, while logging, mining and transporta- 
tion reported important seasonal gains. The 
contraction involved a smaller number of 
workers than that indicated on November i 


1927, when the index, as on the same date in 
earlier years of the record, was lower. Re- 
turns were received from 543 employers, with 
73,168 workers on their payrolls, or 3,267 less 
than at the beginning of October. 


Quebec.—As on November 1, last year, there 
was a slight upward trend in Quebec, where 
the 1,455 co-operating firms enlarged their 
staffs by 951 employees, bringing them to 
277,289. Manufactures, trade and transporta- 
tion reported moderate improvement, and 


there were marked seasonal advances in 
logging, while construction and_ services 


registered seasonal curtailment, that in the 
former being especially noteworthy. Em- 
ployment was in much greater volume than 
on the corresponding date a year ago, or of 
any other year since 1920, when the record 
was instituted. 


Ontario—Employment again advanced in 
Ontario, where the situation continued de- 
cidedly more favourable than in the autumn 
of earlier years of the record, in most of which 
reductions were noted at the beginning of 
November. The most extensive recessions on 
the date under review were mainly of a 
seasonal nature, in construction, canning, saw- 
milling and iron and_ steel plants, while 
logging, textiles, transportation and trade were 
decidedly busier. A combined working force 
of 419.377 persons was registered by the 3,012 
employers whose data were tabulated, and 
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who had 416,305 on their payrolls in the pre- 
ceeding month. 

Prairte Provinces—There was an increase in 
the Prairie Provinces, contrasting with the 
losses indicated in the same month of 1927, 
while employment was better than in the 
autumn in any other year since the record 
was commenced in 1920. Returns were com- 
piled from 883 firms having 144,915 employees, 
as against 142,607 at the beginning of October. 
Steam railway operation, coal mining, logging 
and trade afforded considerably more em- 
ployment; on the other hand, manufacturing, 
construction and services showed contractions. 


Ottawa, Windsor and the other Border Cities 
and Vancouver there were reductions, while 
practically no general change was noted in 
Winnipeg. 

Monireal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal was upward, 625 persons having 
been added to the staffs of the 778 co-operat- 
ing firms, who employed 134,044. Manu- 
factures, transportation and trade reported 
increased activity, while seasonal losses oc- 
curred in construction and services. Con- 
siderable improvement had been indicated on 
November 1, 1927, when the index was many 
points lower. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nots.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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British Columbia—Further declines in per- 
sonnel were recorded by the 714 employers 
furnishing returns in British Columbia; their 
stafis aggregated 85,314 workers, compared 
_with 86,640 in the preceding month. The 
greatest losses were in manufactures and con- 
struction, while logging and mining were much 
more active, the former showing especially 
marked improvement. Employment was de- 
cidedly better than on November 1 of last 
year, when the movement was also unfavour- 
able. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Hamilton; in Quebec, 
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Quebec City—Employment in Quebec again 
declined, according to 104 employers of 11,466 
persons, compared with 11,727 on October 1. 
Construction showed curtailment, while other 
industries reported only slight changes. The 
situation was not quite so favourable as on 
the same date last year. 

Toronto—There was a further increase in 
the number of workers on the payrolls of 852 
firms in Toronto, who had 119,894 in their 
employ, or 2,235 more than in the preceding 
month. Most of the advance took place in 
manufacturing, construction and _ transporta- 
tion. A falling-off had been noted at the 
beginning of November a year ago, and the 
index then was lower. 

Ottawa.—Practically all the curtailment in 
Ottawa was in construction, while trade showed 
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heightened activity. The 140 employers fur- 
nishing data reported 12,788 workers, as 
against 12,903 on October 1. Employment was 
in greater volume than on the same date in 
1927, when larger contractions were indicated. 


Hamilton—Important gains were noted in 
Hamilton, 1,052 persons being added to the 
staffs of the 207 firms whose returns were 
received and who had 34,139 employees. The 
most marked advances were in manufactures 


Norg: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative Weight” in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
91-4 87-5 87-0 102-6 94-3 
91-7 92-7 94-9 105-0 100-2 
95-2 103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 
86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 
83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 
82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 
84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 
88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 
90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 
90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 
90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 
86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 
88-3 97°6 91-6 91-4 104-0 
83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 
79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 
78°5 85-5 81-4 88-1 92-9 
79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 
81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 
83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 
86°6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 
90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 
99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 
92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 
88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 
88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 
85-5 101+1 93-7 99-1 111-5 
83-5 98°5 92-6 97-5 109-0 
84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-4 
88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 
96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
86-6 110°6 97°4 107-7 116-0 
85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 
86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 
87-2 99-2 943 94-8 108-3 
89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 
100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 
100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 
100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
96-3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 
89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 
88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 
86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 
86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
90-3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
95-5 116-1 108-5 122-4 123-9 
103-5 119-2 110-5 130-7 128-5 
105-3 122-6 113-6 137-5 131-7 
104-4 123-9 113-9 132-2 131-2 
103-1 122-4 114-5° 130-5 129-2 
98-9 122-8 115-3 132-6 127-0 
7:3 PCH | 42-0 14-5 8:5 
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Taste II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 





All 





Manu- 


industries] facturing 


i habs alia [nests hm pluto (Scag ae a a a Lr on 


Logging 











Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
S200), ees ae aN ORS 2: Rena Ben ave sey, Pe ee ee 27 ge 94-9 
SO) Esl Pt Te 89-8 103-8 po UITEY Ga Pde ee ea 88-6 98-6 
92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 COs Opes |e Mines tee 84-2 103-4 
99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 

103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96- 77-4 96-3 114-9 

100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 

103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 

104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 

104-8 115-4 97°6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 

106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 

107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 » 119-0 

108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 

107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
97-4 108-1 95-1 98-7 92-0 83-4 106-7 108-9 
99-0 109-7 95-4 99-1 97-6 89-1 99-8 110-6 
99-7 105-4 96-2 98-8 96-6 103-8 99-6 114-5 

100-5 106-7 97-5 99-1 97-9 125-4 101-5 116-1 

104-5 111-5 99-7 113-4 99-7 136-9 106-2 121-1 

111-4 115-7 102-0 111-2 102-7 147-9 108-2 124-1 

112-0 124-8 102-9 120-6 103-8 160-7 111-0 125-1 

114-0 124-2 104-5 124-4 106-7 176-1 113-8 129-5 

116-8 126-8 104-6 123-6 108-8 188-0 116-4 129-8 
115-7 124-4 106-9 121-1 107-1 186-4 117-4 128-2 

116-4 121-6 108-7 119-4 110-4 166-4 Dies 124-1 
13-4 1-1 12-0 1-3 3-4 1-9 3°3 oy 





Mining |Commun-| Tran- Con- Services | Trade 
ication |sportation| struction 





98-1 104-5 110-5 139-3 96-0 93-0 
104-5 102-2 114-7 153 96-6 93-8 
105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 
100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 

97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 
101-8 119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 
100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 

99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 

97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 

98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 

99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 
100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 
101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 
104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 
105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 
106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 
106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 
108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 
107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 
108-2 117°5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110-9 
106°5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 
104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 
106-6 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 
107-3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 
108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 118-0 
111-4 129-5 120-4 287-6 157-7 119-8 
112-4 133-3 120-9 272-6 159-5 119-4 
113-5 133-4 121-1 252-5 147-3 122-6 
116°8 132-3 122-7 234-7 139-5 124-4 

53 2:8 12-8 12-6 1:8 7:9 
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and construction. The movement on Novem- 
ber 1 last year was also upward, but the 
index then was lower by several points. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities —Em- 
ployment in the Border 'Cities showed a further 
decrease; 132 employers reported 19,205 per- 
sons on their payrolls, compared with 21,537 
at the beginning of October. Seasonal dull- 
ness In automobile plants caused the decrease, 
which was on a larger scale than that indi- 
cated on the same date a year ago. Employ- 
ment then, however, was much slacker than 
during this autumn. 


Winnipeg—Very little change was noted 
in Winnipeg, according to 295 firms employing 
33,105 workers at the beginning of November. 
Trade reported considerable advances, while 
construction released help. Minor losses had 
been recorded on November 1, 1927, when 
employment was at a much lower level. 


Vancouver.—Repeating the downward move- 
ment indicated on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in employment in 
Vancouver on November 1; 264 employers 
had 27,396 persons on their staffs, or 918 less 
than in the preceding month. Manufactures 
and construction showed most of the reduc- 
tion. The situation was more favourable than 
at the beginning of November of last year. 
cities 


Index numbers by are given in 


Table II. 


Manufacturing 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the 
lumber and food-canning industries, although 
there were also losses in iron and steel and 
building material works. On the other hand, 
pulp and paper, textile, rubber, electrical ap- 
paratus, non-ferrous metal and some other 
factories registered considerable advances. The 
declines, on the whole, involved many less 
workers than those shown on November 1 
in the last five years, in all of which the 
index was lower. The 3,974 co-operating 
manufacturers reported 534,329 operatives, as 
against 536,276 at the beginning of October. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded more employ- 
ment. Statistics were received from 196 manu- 
facturers, employing 17,955 persons, as com- 
pared with 18,495 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
Quebec and British Columbia, was rather 
larger than that registered on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when the index number was 
slightly lower. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel involving a much smaller num- 
ber of employees than in autumn last year, 
were indicated in the lumber group, in which 
employment was in greater volume than in 
any other November of the record. The losses 
tcok place almost entirely in rough and 
dressed lumber mills, while furniture, match 
and some other divisions were busier. A 
combined working force of 54,623 persons was 
reported by the 717 co-operating manufactur- 
ers, aS compared with 58,165 at the beginning 
of October. There were large contractions in 
all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Continued additions 
to staffs on a greater scale than on November 
1, 1927, were registered in musical instrument 
factories, in which the situation was better 
than in other autumns of the record. Forty- 
two establishments had 3,690 employees, as 
compared with 3,415 in the preceding month. 
Ontario and Quebec reported almost the entire 
gain. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while flour mills, sugar and 
confectionery factories showed an advance. The 
forces of 317 reporting firms aggregated 31,796 
persons, or 1,374 less than in their last return. 
Employment improved in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, while in Ontario and 
British Columbia there were important 
seasonal losses. This decrease involved many 
less workers than that registered on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, when the index 
number was much lower than on the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
large increase in the number reported by em- 
ployers in this group, 475 of whom had 64,064 
workers on payroll, as compared with 63,043 
at the beginning of October. All branches of 
the group showed gains. The tendency was 
favourable in all except the Maritime Proy- 
inces, the largest additions being made in 
Quebec and Ontario. Considerable losses had 
been indicated at the beginning of November 
a year ago, but the index number then, as in 
the autumn of earlier years since the record 
was commenced in 1920, was lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed considerable expansion on No-. 
vember 1; data were compiled from 39 firms 
with 18,453 employees, as against 17,160 in 
their last report. This increase of nearly 1,300 
persons, which took place chiefly in Quebec, 
ree employment to its maximum since 


. 
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Textile Products—Garment and personal 
furnishings, hosiery and knitting and cotton 
factories reported increased activity, but the 
production of headwear showed a slight fall- 
ing-off; 513 manufacturers enlarged their pay- 
rolls from 77,166 on October 1 to 79,268 on 
the date under review. A large proportion 
of the increase took place in Ontario and 
Quebec. A much smaller gain had been noted 
at the beginning of November last year, when 
the situation was not so good. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors——There 
was a slight decrease in employment in these 
industries, 182 persons being released from the 
staffs of the 134 establishments furnishing 
statistics, which employed 14,716. Quebec 
registered most of the loss. An upward move- 
ment was noted on the corresponding date last 
year, but the index then was lower by nearly 
11 points. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants chiefly in Ontario, but employment 
generally was at a much higher level than on 
November 1, 1927, The forces of the 128 em- 
ployers from whom information was received, 
declined by 347 persons to 11,839 att the be- 
ginning of November. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
47 of which had 13,133 employees, or 279 more 
than in their last report. This advance was 
more pronounced than that noted on the same 
date last year, when the index number was 
decidedly lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, general plant machinery, agri- 
cultural implement, iron and steel fabrication 
and some other divisions of the iron and steel 
group registered increases in employment, 
while there were large reductions in automobile 
and railway car shops. Statements were re- 
ceived from 676 manufacturers whose payrolls 
aggregated 147,523 persons, as compared with 
148,609 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment declined in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, while in Quebec improvement was noted. 
Less extensive curtailment had been indicated 
at the beginning of November last year, but 
the situation then was not nearly so favour- 
able as on the date under review. 


Non-ferrous metal products—Data tabu- 
lated from 110 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 18,514 work- 
ers, or 274 more than on October 1. Smelters 
and refineries recorded most improvement, 
although all branches were busier. Employ- 

73562—4 


ment was more active than on the same date 
of 1927, or of any other year of the record. 


Mineral Products—For the first time this 
year there was a decline in employment in 
mineral product factories, 81 of which released 
164 persons, bringing their staffs to 12,745 at 
the beginning of November. Practically all 
the reduction occurred ‘in Quebec. The index 
was considerably higher than on November 1, 
1927, when a small gain was indicated. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 247 firms em- 
ploying 34,485 men, or 9,943 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was the 
largest on record for November, and brought 
employment to its highest level in the 
autumns since 1920. All provinces shared in 
the upward movement which, however, was 
most noteworthy in Ontario. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed the re- 
ductions in personnel usual at the time of the 
year, according to 187 companies and branches, 
with 27,577 workers in their employ, a loss 
of 239 since October 1. Conditions continued 
better than on November 1 of other years of 
the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —There was an 
increase in employment in local transportation, 
according to 123 firms whose staffs advanced 
from 23,047 employees on October 1 to 23,632 
at the beginning of November. Improve- 
ment was reported in Ontario and Quebec. 
Activity was greater than on the correspond- 
ing date in 1927, when the movement was 
unfavourable. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 106 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which their payrolls rose by 814 
persons to 89,045 on October 1. This gain 
exceeds that recorded on the same date last 
year, when the index was much lower. The 
increase was largely confined to the Prairie 
Provinces, while elsewhere seasonal contrac- 
tions were registered. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Additions to 
staffy were noted in water transportation, 68 
companies employing 15,280 workers, as com- 
pared with 14,905 in the preceding month. 
The Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
reported increased activity. Shrinkage was 
recorded on November 1 last year, but em- 
ployment then was at a slightly higher level 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was a further falling-off in 
building, 832 persons being released from the 
forces of the 588 co-operating contractors, 
who had 50,730 employees, a number con- 
siderably greater than that reported at the 
beginning of any other November in the last 
nine years. The largest losses took place in 
Quebec, while the trend was generally favour- 
able in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
again declined seasonally, the reduction in- 
volving a larger number of workers than in 
the autumn of 1927, when employment was in 
rather greater volume. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 188 employers, whose staffs, stand- 
ing at 25,432, were smaller by 7,252 persons 
than on October 1. All provinces shared in 
the downward movement, which was most pro- 
nounced in the Maritime Provinces. 


Railways—Further curtailment of railway 
construction was reported, especially in the 
Maritime Provinces, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia. The forces of the 54 companies 
and divisional superintendentts furnishing re- 
turns declined from 51,440 persons on October 
1, tc 50,161 at the beginning of November. 
This shrinkage was decidedly less than that 
registered on the corresponding date in 1927, 
when the level of employment was much 
lower. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from our tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Contrary to the steady improvement which 
has been indicated among local trade union 
members from month to month since the close 
of February, the situation in October declined 
shightly from that of the preceding month, 
due to a slackening off in employment in a 
number of industries with the approaching 
winter season. Returns were tabulated for 
October from a total of 1,652 labour organiza- 


Services 


There were continued decreases in the per- 
sonnel of hotels and restaurants, as the tourist 
and vacation season closed; 187 firms in the 
service division employed 18,056 persons, as 
against 19,096 at the beginning of October. 
The index was considerably higher than on 
November 1 in other years of the record. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade con- 
tinued upward, 1,082 workers being added to 
the forces of the 651 retail and wholesale 
establishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 78,781. Most of the advance was 
made in the former division. The number of 
persons reported was higher on November 1, 
1928, than in any other month since this 
series was instituted in 1920, and further pro- 
nounced gains may be expected during the 
next few weeks, in preparation for the Christ- 
mas and holiday trade. The advances re- 
corded on the corresponding date last year 
also gave employment to a large number of 
workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


at the Close of October, 1928 


tions representing 184,580 members, 5,705 of 
whom were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 3-1, compared with 
2-2 per cent of unemployment in the previous 
month, and with 3-9 per cent in October last 
year. 

All provinces with the exception of Alberta 
reflected less favourable conditions during Oc- 
tober than in September, British Columbia’ 
with an unemployment increase of 2-5 per cent 
and Quebec with 2-2 per cent showing the 
most outstanding contractions in employment, - 
while the reductions in the other provinces 
were fractional only. In Alberta the improve- 
ment was caused by the situation which ob- 
tained for coal miners who, while reporting 
little actual unemployment during the month 
under review, indicated a considerable num- 
ber of their members on reduced time. Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario unions 
all participated in the employment gain re- 
corded over October of last year, while in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia acti- 
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vity was very slightly reduced and in Nova 
Scotia there was no change shown in the 
situation. 

A tabulation is made separately each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these Halifax and Montreal re- 
ported nominal gains in activity during Octo- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
while in the remaining cities a lower level of 
employment was indicated, the reductions 
ranging from 5:5 per cent in Regina to -2 
per cent in Edmonton. When a comparison is 
made with the October returns of last year 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto and Halifax regis- 
tered employment increases of 3-2, 3-0, 1-7 
and 1:0 respectively during the period under 
review, while Regina as in the previous com- 
parison reported the largest unemployment 
gain. 


October of last year. Pulp and paper makers 
largely owing to the temporary closing of an 
Ontario mill, were slacker during October than 
in September, and among iron and steel work- 
ers lessened activity was registered, railway 
carmen in Quebec being for the most part re- 
sponsible for the adverse situation. Employ- 
ment for general labourers, particularly in Que- 
bec, was also considerably reduced during 
October, and cigar makers, printing tradesmen, 
hat and cap makers, leather and fur workers 
and metal polishers reported less favourable 
conditions. Among garment workers practic- 
ally no change occurred. Of the gains in em- 
ployment afforded the most noteworthy was 
reported by glass workers, who, however, 
formed but a small percentage of the members 
reported in the manufacturing industries as a 
whole. Textile workers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners, in addition, registered nominally 
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The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment by months from Janu- 
ary 1922 to date. The course followed by the 
curve has been in a downward direction with- 
out interruption since the close of February, 
but in October the projection was slightly up- 
ward, an indication of somewhat lessened em- 
ployment. The October trend was parallel to 
that of the same month in 1927, the level 
attained at the close of October this year be- 
ing, however, slightly lower than last year. 

The manufacturing industries registered a 
slightly larger proportion of their members 
unemployed at the close of October than in 
the preceding month, as shown by the reports 
received from 465 unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 53,009 persons. Of these 4:5 per 
cent were idle on October 31 compared with 
percentages of 2:8 in September and 5-0 in 
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improved conditions. The higher level of em- 
ployment indicated in the iron and steel trades 
during October over the corresponding month 
in 1927 accounted to a large extent for the bet- 
ter situation reported in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole, though contributing gains 
in employment, of much smaller degree, were 
recorded by garment workers, hat and cap 
makers, leather and glass workers. On the 
other hand, unemployment for paper makers, 
cigar makers, wood workers and general la- 
bourers was in greater volume. 

From unions of coal miners 44 reports were 
tabulated at the end of October showing 17,853 
members, 169 of whom were idle, a percentage 
of -9 contrasted with 3-4 per cent in Septem- 
ber and with 2-8 per cent in October last 
year. That the percentage for October was 
smaller than in September was attributed to 
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the unemployment decline reported in Alberta 
from which province, however, considerable 
short time was registered. Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia unions, on the other hand, 
reported nominal reductions in activity. In 
comparison with returns for October last year 
coal miners in Alberta, as in the previous 
comparison, 
ment during the month under review, while 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia the con- 
tractions in employment afforded were nomi- 
nal, Quarry workers in Nova Scotia registered 
the same number of idle members as in Sep- 
tember compared with no unemployment in 
October last year. 

The building and construction trades, due 
to the setting in of seasonal quietness, re- 
ported a somewhat larger percentage of idle- 
ness during October than in September. The 
situation, however, showed considerable im- 
provement over October, 1927. Reports were 
tabulated at the end of October from a total 
of 196 unions, the combined membership of 
these aggregating 23,988 persons, 5-1 per cent 
of whom were unemployed compared with 2-9 
per cent in September and 10-0 in October 
last year. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers and car- 
penters and joiners reported the most note- 
worthy contractions in employment when com- 
pared with September, which were augmented 
by declines on a smaller scale among hod car- 
riers and building labourers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers and plumbers and _ steamfitters. 
Granite and stone cutters, electrical workers 
and bridge and structural iron workers, how- 
ever, reported minor increases in activity. Most 
of the increase in employment over October 
last year in the building trades, as a whole, 
was indicated for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, who were afforded a much greater 
volume of work during the month under re- 
view while among the remaining tradesmen 
with the exception of plumbers and steamfit- 
ters, improvement in varying measures was 
noted. Among plumbers and steamfitters, how- 
ever, the decline in activity was scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

The reports tabulated during October from 
718 unions of transportation workers with 65,- 
353 members indicated that 1,479 were idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 2-3, 
as contrasted with an unemployment percent- 
age of 1-6 in September. In this comparison 
employment for navigation workers showed a 
large falling off during October, and steam rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chauffeurs 
reported somewhat lessened activity. Among 
street and electric railway employees the im- 
provement was nominal only. The trans- 


indicated substantial improve-: 


, 


portation industries absorbed a slightly larger 
number of workers during October than in the 
same month last year, when 3:0 per cent of 
the members were reported idle, navigation 
workers, steam railway employees and team- 
sters and chauffeurs all contributing to this 
group expansion. Street and electric railway 
employees, however, reported the same per- 
centage of idleness in both months of the com- 
parison. 


Owing to the casual nature of employment 
afforded longshoremen reports from unions of 
these workers are tabulated separately each 
month. For October 13 reports were received 
from associations of longshoremen with a com- 
bined membership of 6,501 persons, 16-2 per 
cent of whom were unemployed on the last 
day of the month, compared with 15°5 per 
cent in September. The situation was less 
favourable also than in October last year, when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 15:6. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Reports were tabulated during October from 
6 organizations of retail clerks with 742 mem- 
bers, which indicated :7 per cent of the mem- 
bership idle at the close of the month as com- 
pared with -4 per cent in September and :3 
per cent in October, 1927. 

Civic employees with 65 unions embracing 
a membership of 6,888 persons at the close of 
October indicated a nominal percentage of 
unemployment only as both the preceding 
month and October, 1927. 

According to the reports tabulated from 106 
unions in the miscellaneous group of trades 
with 5,169 members at the end of October the 
unemployment volume was 2:2 per cent in ex- 
cess of that indicated at the end of the pre- 
ceding month, the percentage of idleness on 
October 31 standing at 5:1. This downward 
employment tendency was manifested, for the 
most part, among hotel and restaurant workers, 
though theatre and stage employees and barb- 
ers were also contributing factors. Among 
theatre and stage employees, on the contrary, 
the situation was more favourable. Nominal 
improvement only was indicated in the group 
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as a whole when comparison is made with the 
returns for October last year, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen and theatre and stage employees all 
indicating a somewhat higher level of employ- 
ment and barbers slight reductions in activity. 


From unions of fishermen 2 reports were ta- 
bulated at the close of October, these unions 
having a membership of 755 persons, 30 of 
whom, or a percentage of 4-0, were idle at the 
close of the month, contrasted with -8 per cent 
in the preceding month and 3:5 per cent in 
October last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers with 2 unions 
reporting 794 members registered 12-6 per cent 
of unemployment, compared with 6:3 per cent 
in September and a fully employed situation 
in October a year ago. 

Table I is a summary of the returns by pro- 
vinces for October of each year from 1919 to 
1925 inclusive and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1926, to date and table II records the 
percentage of idleness in the different groups 
of industries for the same months. 


Employment Office Reports for October, 1928 


During the month of October, 1928, the 
reports from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed a decrease 
from the preceding month of 33 per cent in the 
average daily placements, while an increase 
of over 22 per cent was registered when a com- 
parison was made with the average daily place- 
ments effected during the corresponding month 
a year ago. The decrease in placements from 
September was due chiefly to curtailment in 
farming operations, counteracted, in part, by 
gains in logging and services. In comparison 
with last year, all groups showed an improve- 
ment, except mining, wherein only a nominal 
decline was reported. Farming showed the 
largest gain, followed by noteworthy improve- 
ment in construction and maintenance, services 
and manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1926, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications declined sharply throughout the 
period, but were on a higher level during the 
first half of the month than that recorded 
during the same period last year, although 
during the latter half of the month falling 
to a level below that shown during the latter 
half of October, 1927. The ratio of vacancies 


to each 100 applications was 92-6 during the 
first half and 79:3 during the second half of 
October, 1928, in contrast with ratios of 86-9 
and 85-1 during the corresponding periods of 
1927. The ratios of placements to each 100 ap- 
plications during the periods under review were 
85:6 and 75-1 as compared with 80-6 and 
79-7 during the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1928, 
was 2,294, as compared with 3,605 during the 
preceding month and with 1,873 in October 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,623 in compari- 
son with 3,523 in September, 1928, and with 
2,177 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Oc- 
tober, 1928, was 2,139, of which 1,604 were in 
regular employment and 535 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 3,210 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in October a year ago 
averaged 1,745 daily, consisting of 1,287 place- 
ments in regular and 458 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 59,382 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 57,740 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 43,293, of which 38,512 were 
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for men and 4,781 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 14,447. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 49,896 for men and 12,030 for women, a 
total of 61,926, while applications for work 
numbered 70,803, of which 56,533 were from 
men and 14,270 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


October, 1927. Manufacturing, was the only 
industry in which there was a gain of import- 
ance in placements, in comparison with Octo- 
ber last year, other groups showing nominal 
changes only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 74; log- 
ging, 32; farming, 25; transportation, 31; con- 
struction and maintenance, 81; ‘trade, 76; 


5) 


and services, 345, of which 264 were of house- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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Regular | Casual ) Totals ment. 
1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 | 37,904} 305,905 
1020... seeeeerecee sec 366,547 | 79.965 | 445,812 New Brunswick 
1992.0. 2 IE) doz'se7 | 08608 | $08"88 «There was a decline of nearly 4 per cent in 
a eee. eine Rees 347,165 | 115,387 | 462,552 the number of positions offered in New Bruns- 
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Nova Scorta 


During the month of October, 1928, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 7 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, and nearly 12 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with September, 
and of over 9 per cent in comparison with 


month last year. Placements showed an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent, but were more 
than 9 per cent higher than during October, 
1927. All groups except logging and trade 
showed increases in placements over October 
of last year, those in the services division being 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 43; logging, 36; 
construction and maintenance, 124; and ser- 
vices, 586, of which 419 were of household 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Placed 
Offices Piported eAones, iene Referred 
uring | at endo uring to 
period period period |vacancies Regular | Casual 
Nova Scotia sila) ou bh laGe. seat lae 752 val 797 729 224 451 
SM AR UE bate peu ty etn ate 362 50 399 312 57 255 
New Glasgow Ree a 166 17 164 195 82 61 
SY dae cae laa ccc ky oor eng 224 4 234 222 85 135 
New Brunswick...................... 879 106 919 852 277 575 
Chatham Palin al oly. Be 43 65 55 48 2 45 
MOnCCOn ARs. shee hc el ees. freee a 380 37 855 350 120 230 
DUC SOND Asie: oe ee Oe 456 4 509 454 154 300 
Quebte yee A eee 2 4,063 563 6,093 4,313 3, 841 56 
PRE Ses ae os ceil cite a Ve a an 783 328 1,025 862 862 0 
WMotiren ed carte anc on Cen Be ae 2,086 120 3,315 2,104 1,907 43 
CULE etna sah TRCN NUL Sa a a 601 64 813 629 579 13 
DHELbEOOM ap eect ce nr es 236 15 519 291 239 0 
THPOO*RIVETE Se Pelee joe ee 357 36 421 427 254 

Onitante seed iss. eee es eh 19,186 3,181 22,200 17,265 11,161 5,386 
Bellermlecwac tn sie, Foy, aka 260 0 267 250 174 76 
nan Chore Fateh) eee teks 563 56 757 533 225 304 
EAI rss dpe pete REG bee ee 372 8 434 401 289 112 
CORE see a ice eicn St ee 242 74 182 155 146 5 
Bort Willan ys ei ee, Ace NG 659 0 793 776 619 157 
Melon: ise Web Oh aa hoe 284 64 336 290 143 PS 
PEAUSUCON: oy Urge gene ics SP age oe 1,101 14 L716 1,101 517 584 
PURISStOR Serene Aen oe eS aes 244 2A 329 245 125 120 
16 631 437 222 122 

84 671 577 414 121 

30 365 260 161 94 

273 704 704 640 64 

16 790 706 391 315 

160 1,042 913 541 256 

Means pares ope eset 521 337 308 288 249 39 

Peterborough. co ee ae 282 25 264 266 197 49 
Pere Athans Mock i. gk ovis 1,655 5 1,020 1,019 818 201 
SAB TS Tv lett A Ra age 547 45 584 497 331 164 
Ott MORASS Sy wee) gmt te 280 ay 292 282 181 101 
DAITAG. Wenge i vied Ln aes 251 1 258 247 128 119 
Sault Sper Marien.) c° ain, wee ki” 640 450 534 352 254 58 
PWCUUECCCrE Taree Mie Pe 770 877 734 726 “12 14 
marr iis ei paket MR ooo) a a 436 55 362 815 298 NG 
OPORTO tS eh au eee i ke aT: 5,138 531 7,813 5,004 2,860 1,785 
HRD aes Wheel Moe ane hae) 819 22 1,014 921 526 894 
BEAWALGD A. GAY hole ps dias esa, cae 5,194 111 6,914 5,611 2,589 2,907 
CAST SSG a RRS As lee ai Sago 501 32 494 435 346 8 
LB PATHE Wir! niet GOH as On 180 23 206 172 116 56 
Portage ia Prairie. .6ss40.65 664: 48 0 42 42 39 3 
PNADIGOR eis cee. Oe ee roe i's 4,465 56 6,172 4,962 2,088 2,760 
Saskatchewan....................... 19,747 $49 20, 282 19, 882 18, 218 1,637 
UO LLEENG 1 ee ay i ei ma ne pal a 762 736 732 717 15 
MICU GA Wy Ge pe UE Oe er) ine 5,268 110 5,44 5,353 4,982 344 
North pattieford.y. 0...) fe 883 31 814 814 727 87 
Prmce Ainert eels oo ae 1,081 42 1,000 966 918 48 
A SRY TPS OG eM ae ie 4,805 132 5,050 4,865 4,335 530 
POMALOON sy heme ele ie ov ekicds. ne 5,498 0 5,676 5,628 5,299 329 
Perl Cargo, 00) dk eo uw 266 12 379 378 298 80 
NEMO Wem nrg ie cca kk ee 746 6 744 721 646 75 
PERG, fete, Sarees (ital x CMOS Oe 438 9 438 425 296 129 
PRCT SA ie i ee ge nts 8,092 135 7,150 6,481 4,724 1,740 
“OLNEY ogi Mal Oh Ci AE RMIT A 2,849 28 2,242 1,932 15 27, 715 
doreineleR ye A ed ele 6 711 532 428 104 
LEGIT) Cer ein a a er a 2,508 77 2,696 2,572 2,039 516 
IES DULCE (Eee A a aR 1,197 15 790 752 554 198 
MEINE Hae, ame Ul er. se 82 711 693 486 207 
British Columbia..................._ 4,013 141 6, 448 4,249 2,259 1,695 

PADRE ie kd chido ose AN. 266 0 402 286 286 

BUGODS Fie hie ons, dees 146 30 328 134 96 9 
Fel Oye 5.% tatbns 4: sults diodearesensis hs delss 54 0 76 50 28 12 
BNR Orel cece nc ne po 108 0 108 86 41 45 

bi eg 12/0 Ee te Bk Riek OO 164 7 18 136 126 10 
Now, Westminster... is smsss oaaedunar 130 0 250 130 50 80 
Peationgawiec cs alec... tee 116 14 126 101 50 45 
erince Genres ce Us. ae! 354 9 364 364 361 23 
EEE, CAAT ies Sa One eee 55 0 99 58 51 7 
TROVOINCGIOL fac 6 sue cccier ect ioe 90 2 168 82 82 0 
AN COUN EE RA LA Rowe deh el at, Sa 1,723 71 3,356 1,983 788 996 
CENONEH Ble leieie!sisine svoys yak rekd «sieteliones 9 0 13 90 58 32 
VIOLGPIO Ltt roe Ce ape. maim ell 713 8 852 749 249 456 
A ees e VNR A tole, 61,926 4,657 | 70,803 | 59,382 | 43,293 14,447 
AES RN AORN CPP Ea ie Oe apr 49, 896 3,126 56, 533 47,831 38,512 8,933 
RVOLIGIL:, Dre Uri fee ton tan Ve 12,030 1,531 14,270 11,551 4,781 5,514 





*251 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 173 of men and 104 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during October called for 
nearly 24 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, and nearly 32 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was again of 24 per cent in place- 
ments over September, and of nearly 18 per 
cent when compared with October, 1927. Log- 
ging, mining, and trade showed minor declines 
only in placements when compared with Octo- 
ber last year, while all other groups showed 
increases, the most noteworthy being in con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
201; logging, 1,312; farming, 51;  transpor- 
tation, 90; construction and maintenance, 
1,389; trade, 92; and services, 749, of which 
575 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,129 men and 712 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario were nearly 6 per cent better than in 
the preceding month, and nearly 19 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of over 5 per cent in 
placements when compared with September, 
and over 26 per cent in comparison with Octo- 
ber, 1927. Increased placements were reported 
in all groups except logging and mining, when 
compared with October last year, the gains in 
the manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance being the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 2,540; logging, 2,478: farming, 1,163 : 
mining, 83; communication, 88; transportation, 
790; construction and maintenance, 3,900; trade 
661; and services, 4,817, of which 2,852 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 9,389 of men and 1,772 
of women. 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Manitoba during October 
was over 53 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 2 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined about 50 per cent when com- 
pared with September, and were over 10 per 
cent less:than in October, 1927. Large reduc- 
tions in bush and farm placements were re- 
sponsible for the decline from October last 


year as the gains in other groups, of which the 
most noteworthy were in services, were not 
sufficient to offset these reductions. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 206; logging, 637; farming, 1,021; 
transportation 58; construction and mainten- 
ance, 362, trade, 347; and services, 2,789, of 
which 2,092 were of household workers. There 
were 1,867 men and 722 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October were 37 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but 114 per 
cent better than in the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline of nearly 25 
per cent in placements when compared with 
September, but a gain of nearly 149 per cent 
in comparison with October, 1927. All groups 
participated in the gains in placements over 
October last year, those in farming being 
the largest, and almost entirely responsible 
for the increase under this comparison. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during October were: 
manufacturing, 171; logging, 332; farming, 
16,166; mining 58; transportation, 116; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,070; trade, 345; 
and services, 1,554, of which 818 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was se- 
cured for 17,518 men and 700 women during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
over 44 per cent less workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and about 20 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were about 49 per cent below Sep- 
tember and nearly 36 per cent less than in 
October 1927. Increased placements over 
October of last year were made in all groups 
except farming and mining. The reductions 
in the former, however, were large, and more 
than offset the gains in the other divisions. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 293; logging, 995: farming, 
2,214; mining, 211; transportation, 104 con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,229 trade, 380: 
and services, 1,024, of which 720 were of house- 
hold workers. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


There was a decline of over 38 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
October, when compared with the preceding 
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month, but a gain of nearly 14 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were over 41 per cent less 
than in September, but over 15 per cent higher 
than in October, 1927. Manufacturing, log- 
ging and transportation showed the largest 
gains in placements over October last year, 
and these increases were more than sufficient to 
offset reductions in placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance and farming. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 485; logging, 1,023; farming, 252; trans- 
portation, 312; construction and maintenance, 
668; trade, 233 and services, 901, of which 
499 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was secured for 1940 men and 319 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 43,293 placements in regular employment, 
31,661 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 3,586 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,474 travelling to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office and 1,112 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

All persons transferred at the special rate 
from Quebec centres during October were bush- 
‘men and numbered 729. Of these 285 went to 
provincial employment and the balance re- 
presented an interprovincial movement. With- 
in the province 57 travelled from Montreal and 
228 from Quebec to logging districts within 
their respective zones. The transfers outside 
the province were all to Northern Ontario 
points, Montreal dispatching 133 to Sault Ste. 
Marie and Hull 238 to North Bay; 48 to Co- 
balt and 25 to Sudbury. 

In Ontario 1,227 reduced rate certificates 
were granted during October, 1,207 to centres 
within the province and 20 to points in other 
provinces. Of the provincial certificates 1,123 
were issued to bushmen going to camps in the 
vicinity of Fort William, Port Arthur, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Pembroke, Sudbury and North 
Bay. The majority of these were recruited by 
the Northern Ontario offices. In addition, the 
London office transferred 3 bricklayers to 
North Bay; Pembroke, one cook to Sudbury; 
and Windsor, one tool and die maker to 


Oshawa. From Toronto 3 carpenters and 1 
hotel chef were dispatched to Timmins and 2 
cooks and 1 waitress to Sarnia; while from 
Port Arthur 3 carpenters, 6 road cutters, 4 
cooks, 4 teamsters, 9 construction labourers 
and 1 clerk went to employment within the 
same zone. At the North Bay office certifi- 
cates were granted to 6 carpenters, 2 electri- 
cians and 4 painters going to points within the 
Timmins zone, and also to 1 bricklayer, 1 farm 
hand, 1 cook, 2 carpenters and 1 camp clerk 
proceeding to Cobalt. Transportation was ar- 
ranged at the reduced rate by the Sudbury 
office for 8 carpenters and 1 painter travelling 
to Timmins; 1 houseman to Sault Ste. Marie; 
and 11 labourers and 2 carpenters to points 
within the Sudbury zone. Timmins also re- 
ceived 1 carpenter and 1 handyman from Co- 
balt and Port Arthur and 1 miner from the 
same centre. From Oshawa 1 labourer was 
conveyed to employment within its own zone. 
Of those going outside the province 6 were 
bushmen for the Hull zone and transported 
from North Bay. For employment in the 
Winnipeg zone 12 miners travelled from Sud- 
bury, and to Calgary 1 locomotive engineer 
and 1 machinist journeyed from St. Catharines. 


Transportation vouchers were issued by 
Manitoba offices during October to 828 per- 
sons, 194 of whom went to provincial points 
and 634 outside the province. Of those travel- 
ling within the province Winnipeg transferred 
142 farm hands, 14 construction labourers, 1 
carpenter, 1 photographer, 1 foreman, 1 stable- 
man and 3 camp cooks to various points within 
its own zone; 1 bushman, 1 domestic and 2 
hotel workers to Dauphin; and 3 farm generals, 
2 charwomen, 1 town domestic and 7 hotel 
workers to Brandon. In addition 8 bushmen 
and 6 labourers were conveyed from Dauphin 
to employment within the same zone. A large 
part of the movement outside the province 
was to Ontario points, Port Arthur and sur- 
rounding districts receiving 484 bushmen, 7 
rock men, 6 labourers, 1 camp cook, 1 farm 
general, 1 hotel porter, 1 pipefitter, 1 black- 
smith, 1 waitress and 1 chambermaid; Timmins 
75 bushmen, and Fort William 1 structural iron 
worker and 1 hotel clerk, all of these travel- 
ling from Winnipeg. Certificates were issued 
at Winnipeg also to 1 waitress going to Este- 
van; 1 oiler to Moose Jaw; 1 cook and 1 wait- 
ress to Saskatoon; 4 cookees, 1 farm general, 1 
chambermaid and 2 camp cooks to Regina; 7 
pulp cutters and 1 oiler to Prince Albert; and 
4 station men, 1 hotel cook and 1 construction 
labourer to Yorkton. For farm operations in 
the rural districts of Saskatchewan 21 workers 
were dispatched from Winnipeg. The remain- 
der of the interprovincial movement included 
3 coal miners and 1 domestic proceeding from 
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Brandon to Estevan, and 1 cook and 1 domestic 
from Dauphin to Prince Albert. 


Transfers from Saskatchewan centres which 
involved the special reduced rate during Oc- 
tober totalled 237, of which 227 were to points 
within the province, the remainder going to 
other provinces. Provincially from Regina 5 
bushmen, 1 housekeeper, 1 labourer and 1 time- 
keeper were carried at the special rate to Prince 
Albert; one carpenter to Saskatoon; 2 tele- 
phone workers and one blacksmith to Moose 
Jaw; and 3 coal miners to Estevan. From 
Moose Jaw 1 building labourer and 1 bushman 
‘were transported to Prince Albert; 1 cook to 
Regina; and 12 construction labourers, 4 team- 
sters and 1 blacksmith to points within the 
Moose Jaw zone; while Prince Albert dis- 
patched 56 bushmen and 2 cooks within the 
same zone; and Swift Current 1 coal miner 
to Estevan. Included in the transfers from 
‘Saskatoon were 74 bushmen going to Prince 
Albert; 2 bushmen and 14 teamsters to North 
Battleford; and 5 hotel and household workers 
to employment within its own zone. The bal- 
ance of the movement within the province was 
of farm hands, 38 of whom were issued certi- 
ficates at Regina and Moose Jaw to farming 
centres throughout the province. Among the 
workers transferred outside the province were 
2 bushmen for the Dauphin zone, one travel- 
ling from Prince Albert and one from Regina, 
while from the latter city also 1 domestic was 
sent to Sarnia; 1 cook to Dauphin; 2 domestics 
to Calgary; and 1 farm hand and 2 household 
workers to Winnipeg. In addition 1 clerk was 
conveyed from Yorkton to Prince Rupert. 


Alberta offices granted 342 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during October, 340 of 
which were provincial. The majority of these 
were issued at Edmonton, from which centre 
50 loggers journeyed to Lethbridge; 1 fireman, 
1 engineer, 1 miner, 2 harvesters, 1 tailor, and 
1 window dresser to Calgary; 1 farm hand and 
1 miner to Drumheller; and 16 cribbers, 15 
cooks, 1 blacksmith, 13 carpenters, 1 dish 
washer, 95 bushmen, 11 teamsters, 15 farm 
hands, 1 farm domestic, 9 mill hands, 23 la- 
bourers, 12 miners, 1 saw filer, and 1 watch- 
man to employment within the Edmonton 
zone. In addition the Calgary office trans- 
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ferred 6 farm hands, 2 waitresses, 1 cook, 1 
sheep herder, and 1 hotel worker to Drum- 
heller; 46 loggers, 5 teamsters and 1 flunky 
to Lethbridge; and 3 farm hands and 1 farm 
domestic within the Calgary zone. The two 
transfers outside the province were of farm 
hands, one going to Saskatoon and one to 
North Battleford, and both receiving their 
certificates for reduced transportation at HEd- 
monton. 


Workers benefiting by the reduced transpor- 
tation rate in British Columbia during October 
were 223 in number and of these 221 were 
destined to centres within the province. The 
Vancouver office was instrumental in effecting 
transfers of 32 bushmen, 4 sawyers, 1 time- 
keeper, 1 farm hand and 1 auto mechanic to 
Prince George; 1 construction foreman, 1 car- 
penter, 2 rod men, 1 painter, 2 road makers, 1 
rigger, 1 hook tender, 1 plasterer, 1 teamster, 
1 tile setter and 2 tile setter’s helpers to Kam- 
loops; 2 rock labourers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 
flunkies, 2 cooks and 1 dishwasher to Pentic- 
ton; 1 electrician, 1 cook, 1 machinist, 2 boiler 
makers, 2 farm hands and 1 flunky to Vernon; 
3 miners, 2 muckers, 1 cook and 1 flunky to 
Revelstoke; 3 bricklayers, 1 glacier, 1 lead 
burner and 1 steel sharpener to Nelson; 4 mill- 
wrights to Cranbrook; and 5 miners, 2 muckers 
and 1 engineer to points within the Vancouver 
zone. From Prince George 86 bushmen and 
2 cooks travelled to employment within the 
territory covered by that office, which zone 
also received 15 bushmen, 1 farm hand and 1 
cook from Prince Rupert. The Nelson office 
dispatched 2 miners to Revelstoke, and 14 
bushmen, 2 miners and 2 cordwood cutters to 
centres within its own zone. From Penticton 
1 farm worker was conveyed to a point within 
the same zone. The interprovincial movement 
was of 2 plasterers bound for Calgary and 
travelling from Vancouver. 

Of the 3,586 persons who took advantage of 
the Kmployment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during October, 2,659 were carried 
by the Canadian National Railways, 902 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 17 by the 


‘Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 


7 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 1 
by the Kettle Valley Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1928 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 68 cities during October was $21,508,672; 
this was an increase of $206,387 or nearly 1 
per cent as compared with the September 
total of $21,302,285 (revised figure), and of 
$2,660,653, or 14.1 per cent, over the aggre- 
gate of $18,848,019 for October, 1927. The 


value in the month under review was greater 
than in October of any other year for which 
statistics of these centres are available, while 
the cumulative total for the elapsed 10 months 
of 1928 exceeds by nearly $28,000,000 that for 
the same months in 1927, the previous high 
level of this record, which was commenced in 
1920. 
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Some 650 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,300 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $7,800,000 and about 3,500 permits for 
other buildings valued at almost $11,700,000. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,200 dwellings and 3,000 
other buildings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $6,700,009 and $13,500,000, respectively. 

Nova Sctotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Saskatcheyvan registered increases in the 
value of authorized building as compared 
with September, 1928, that of $2,279,554, or 
27.0 per cent in Ontario being most note- 
worthy. 

In the more significant comparison with 
October, 1927, there were gains in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. In this comparison, 
Saskatchewan recorded the greatest gain, of 
$1,414,750, or 324.2 per cent. 

Toronto and Winnipeg showed improve- 
ment over both September, 1928, and Oc- 
tober, 1927; in Montreal, there was a reduc- 
tion in comparison with the preceding month, 
but an increase over the same month in 1927, 
while in Vancouver the total was lower than 
in either comparison. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, Sydney, Moncton, Quebec, Guelph, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, York Townships, 
Windsor, Ford, Sandwich, Woodstock, Bran- 
don, St. Boniface, Regina and Edmonton 
registered increases as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1928, and October, 1927. 

Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1928—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(1918=100). 


Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of Value of of wholesale 
permits permits value of prices of 
Year issued in issued in permits building 
October first ten first materials 
months | ten months] in first ten 
(1920=100) months 
(1913 =100) 
$ $ 
1928h.0 34) 21,508,672 |187, 697,420 176-2 149-2 
MG igen 18,848,019 |160,000,554 150-2 147°6 
1926...... 14, 788,402 |134, 902,338 126-6 149-5 
1925 5 wise’ 11,312,644 {109,676,825 102-9 153-9 
1928 els oe 13,089,588 |109, 906, 921 103-2 160-6 
1 O23 F haaee 9,999,187 }118,319, 159 111-0 166:8 
US Re ae 10,737,525 |127,515,975 119-7 162-0 
ge a aa 10,491,228 | 99,064,670 93 +7 187-0 
192005. 10,401,041 {106,547,319 100-0 215-5 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 
CITIES. 



































Cities Oct., 1928 | Sept.,1928 | Oct., 1927 
$ $ $ 
PoE .-Charlottetownlli.ce. ck. ko cline eee a ee 
Nova S100 CS 299, 844 72,545 106, 283 
HER EVETT EEN. Oo. Renee 228, 91r 43, 845 87,301 
New Glasgow....... 680 20, 150 900 
TOY GNGY Sat ee eee 75,247 8,550 18,082 
New Brunswick..... 72,830 80, 684 45,572 
Prederictomiaee eee: hac ae eh ahs dae ee 187 
*Moncton Pare ae eee 23,985 11,493 9,050 
"Saint. J OWN! ae as Meee 48, 845 69,191 36,335 
Quebeens 2.3 Ja 5,545,895 | 5,225,772 | 5,263,243 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
RSUVGs. Lanse tae 3,808,675 | 4,056,788 8, (15, 774 
*Quebec BM) a fees 3 ye 790, 815 543,134 680,599 
Shawinigan Falls.... 11,680 60,000 22,120 
*Sherbrooke......... 186, 800 229,900 26,300 
"Three Rivers... . 39,475 120,800 72,725 
“Westmount Rage Wee 708, 450 215,150 745,725 
Ontario. Seiten Oe 10,720,484 8, 440, 930 10,135, 736 
Bellevillesis.ses...: 18,000 4,450 21,550 
*Branbiordias scene 148,348 175,548 54,330 
Chatham BR tae 27,700 73,550 26,425 
*Fort William....... 32,650 156, 140 62,850 
Galt TEI, ee A 26, 831 48,962 18, 383 
Cure iplr ie ths eee 68, 955 29,095 45,589 
*Hamilton - ire cele ae 442,750 708,350 435,800 
*Kingston Pea Tene teat 35,228 67, 680 26, 283 
*Katchenere vince, 81,456 106,105 154, 435 
*London ae peiaicaaey 149, 225 214,065 321,030 
Niagara Falls....... 1,092,430 142,725 207,160 
SHA Wares ee 364, 133 168, 130 520,973 
*Ottawa Fi io lel ode we © 3 shoe 264, 760 284,210 3,191,410 
Owen Sound........ 5,150 8,500 12,050 
*Peterborough....... 39, 720 256,105 22,335 
*Port Agi ua is seas 44,910 90, 641 30,050 
*Stratford........... 19,583 20,651 14,650 
*St. Catharines...... 538, 605 64, 215 62,649 
*St. Thomasy.....3:. 8,250 3,269 3,695 
Sarnia. ee eee eee 137,903 14,354 40,210 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 33,261 31, 163 29,152 
TTioronton hia. Monee 4,805,329 | 4,085,590 3,733, 986 
York and East 
York Townships.} 1,020,010 854, 608 698, 420 
Wellamdisuutl2 data 15,730 12,435 19, 630 
“Windsor Si AO PERS es 831, 295 566, 660 74, 933 
Ford... BB toca ace 61, 200 53,300 53,125 
Riverside Tie he 18,300 85, 700 3,450 
Sandwich......... 216,850 13,100 127,575 
Walkerville....... 124,000 124,000 110,000 
Woodstock.......... 47,922 27,629 13, 608 
Manitoba ea ley LAS 1,210,310 | 1,051,260 504, 277 
Brandon sae ee ee 34, 520 11,530 8,982 
St. Boniface......... 68, 040 51,880 49,695 
PWinnipog si Acs. 1,107,750 987, 850 445,600 
Saskatchewan Siren es 1,851,175 1,431,788 436, 425 
, Moose JEW Ai noe cee 4 17,370 172, 213 106, 925 
“Regina NASA: PS... 1,181,105 524,720 207,800 
Saskatoon wade 652, 700 734, 855 121,700 
Alberta Tye ark ORR ag 589,141 746,560 628, 952 
Calgary see kia ® 387, 854 557,025 255,162 
Edmonton Pe eM RR 175, 840 133 , 940 174, 420 
Lethbridge......... 20,500 43 , 220 195,015 
Medicine Hat....... 4,947 12,375 4,355 
British Columbia....) 1,218,993 | 4,252,746 1, 727,591 
Kamloops.......... 7,615 13, 935 24,385 
Nanaimo........... 2,077 3,300 12,800 
*New Westminster... 26,610 | 1,036,225 166, 750 
Prince Rupert......, 1 2,089 101,380 
SV ancouver couch... 705,775 760,406 901, 205 
Point Grey. 7: 306, 940 766, 850 336, 780 
North Vancouver. 6,570 8,305 15,320 
South Vancouver.. 100,300 156,350 91,550 
MVACtOM aT kao tee 63, 106 1,505, 286 77,361 
_Total—63 Cities....| 21,508,672 | 21,302,2852] 18,848,019 
Total—35 Cities....| 17,769, 903 18,551,225 16,091, 821 





1Report not received. 
2Revised total. 
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The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 17.3 per cent greater than in 
1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 


sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920, 
except 1927. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during October. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of publica- 
tion. The statement contained in the Novem- 
ber issue relates to the situation existing in 
September, 1928. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentage based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, the source of these statis- 
tics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 28 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for September and _ previous 
months taken from the November issue of 
the American Federationist, the official pub- 
lication of the organization, are reproduced 
below. 


Great Britain 


Employment, on the whole, showed a further 
decline during October. The principal indus- 
tries in which the rate of unemployment in- 
creased included coal mining, shipbuilding and 
marine engineering, the building trade, public 
works contracting, brick and tile manufacture, 
shipping, rail and road transport, hotel and 
boarding house service, and the distributive 
trades. In coal mining, a reduction in the 
numbers recorded as wholly unemployed was 
more than counterbalanced by an increase in 
the numbers temporarily stopped from the ser- 
vice of their employers. 

On the other hand, there was some improve- 
ment in a number of important industries, in- 
cluding pig-iron manufacture, the motor- 
vehicle industry, the cotton, woollen and 
worsted, linen, hosiery, lace, and carpet in- 
dustries, the clothing trades (except hat and 
cap manufacture), the boot and shoe industry, 


paper-making, pottery manufacture, and the 
brush and broom industry. 

Among workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1928 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed) was 11-8, 
as compared with 11°4* at 24th September, 
1928, and 9-5 at 24th October, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at 22nd October, was 13°38, 
as compared with 12:6 at 24th September for 
females the corresponding figures were 7°8 and 
8:1*. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
22nd October, 1928, was 8-9, as compared with 
8:°6* at 24th September, 1928. The total num- 
ber of persons (insured and uninsured) regis- 
tered at Employment Exchanges in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland at 29th October, 
1928, was approximately 1,421,000, of whom 
1,118,000 were men and 227,000 were women, 
the remainder being boys and girls; at Ist 
October, 1928, it was 1,384,000, of whom 
1,064,000 were men and 242,000 were women; 
and at 31st October, 1927, it was 1,132,000, of 
whom 904,000 were men and 162,000 were 
women. 


United States 


Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 1-5 per cent in September as compared 
with August, and pay-roll totals increased 1:3 
per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

An upward trend of employment is custom- 
ary in September owing to the autumn im- 
petus of expanding trade, but this increase of 
1-5 per cent in September, 1928, has been ex- 
ceeded only twice during the years 1923 to 
1927, inclusive, and then slightly. Payroll 
totals do not always increase in proportion to 
employment, being somewhat affected by the 
labour holiday. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment for September, 1928, is 
87:3, as compared with 86:0 for August, 1928, 
84.7 for July, 1928, and 88.0 for September, 
1927: the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
September, 1928, is 91-4, as compared with 90-2 


* Revised figure. 
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for August, 1928, 87-4 for July, 1928, and 90:1 
for September, 1927. 

While employment in September, 1928, was 
0-8 per cent below the level of employment 
in September, 1927, it was, nevertheless, at a 
higher level than at any time since October, 
1927. 

Pay-roll totals were 1:4 per cent greater in 
September, 1928, than in September, 1927, and 
also greater than at any time since June, 1927. 

The data for this August-September, 1928, 
report are based on returns from 11,443 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the leading manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments in September had 3,176,563 employ- 
ees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $85,358,595. These employees represent 
one-half of the employees in the 54 manufac- 
turing industries covered by this survey and 
nearly 40 per cent of the employees in all 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 

Thirty-nine of the 54 separate industries 
and 11 of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in September, 1928, than in August. 

The group increases ranged from 7:2 per 
cent in chemicals to 0-2 per cent in leather; 
the stone-clay-glass group fell off 0-3 per cent. 
Among the separate industries, aside from such 
large seasonal increases in employment as 32-6 
per cent in fertilizers and 18-8 per cent in 
confectionery, there were increases of consider- 
able size in baking, hosiery, shirts, women’s 
clothing, millinery, paper boxes, chemicals, 
hardware, machine tools, stoves, furniture, 
cigars, electric machinery, and rubber boots; 
the cotton-goods industry gained 2 per cent, 
iron and steel and sawmills 0-5 per cent each, 
and automobiles 2-9 per cent. 

There were seasonal decreases in employ- 
ment of 9 per cent in ice cream, 3-1 per cent 
in cement, and 2 per cent in brick; woollen 
and worsted goods fell off 2-2 per cent and the 
steam-fitting industry lost 4-4 per cent of its 
employees. 

Hight of the nine geographic divisions 
showed gains in employment in September as 
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compared with August, the New England 
States leading with an increase of 2-3 per cent 
while seven other divisions showed increases 
ranging from 0-7 per cent to 1:8 per cent 
each; the West North Central division fell off 
in employment 0-2 per cent. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationst, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is caleu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the November issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationst, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928 | 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent: August, 1928. 
9 per cent September 1928, 10 per cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more im- 
portant industrial agreements and schedules 
of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received by the Departmeni. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerts. In the majority of 
cases, the agreements are signed by both em- 
ployers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 


schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given with 
other information of general interest. 
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Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


CALGARY, EDMONTON AND LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
—TuHeE Breweries OF ALBERTA AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED Brew- 
ERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND Sorr Drink 
Workers or Amurica, Locats Nos. 124 
(Catcary), 314 (EpMonTON) AND 354 
(LETHBRIDGE). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928 

for locals 124 and 354 and from August 1, 

1928 for local 314 until March 31, 1930 for all 


three local unions. If either party wishes a 
change, they shall give 30 days’ notice previous 


to the expiration of the agreement, and 
employers agree to meet a negotiating com- 
mittee one week prior to the expiration date. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Extra help may be employed if they 
hold permits from the union and receive union 
rate of wages, preference to be given to 
returned soldiers first and second to Canadian 
citizens. No discrimination against employees 
on account of union activities. 

The breweries agree to give preference to 
union-made materials and machinery, if pos- 
sible, and if quality and price are the same. 

The use of the union label shall be allowed 
to all breweries keeping the terms of this agree- 
ment, the union label to appear on all packages 
and cooperage. 

Hours: from March 1, to November 1, 9 
hours per day, 5 on Saturdays; from November 
i> 20. March: 1, 8, .bours per day and 4. on 
Saturdays. Engineers and firemen, 8 per day 
with 6-day week. 

Overtime and all work after 6 p.m. on first 
five days of week and after 2 p.m. on Satur- 
days (except as specified elsewhere), time and 
one-half; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Wages: Engineering Department: Chief or 
acting chief engineers $210 per month; other 
wages per hour: second class engineers 814 
cents, third class engineers, 79 cents, firemen 
662 cents, general mechanics 78% cents, pipe 
fitters 75 cents, mechanic and pipe fitters’ 
helpers 624 cents. Brewery Department: first 
cellar man $169 per month; other wages per 
hour: first brew house man 813 cents, first 
wash house and fermenting cellar men 75 cents, 
cellar brew house and washhouse helpers 712 
cents. Bottling Department: per hour: soaker 
feeders helpers 624 cents, soaker feeders 682 
cents, rinsing machine men with inspection 682 


cents, filler men 75 cents, crowner men 71% 
cents, pasteurizer men 682 cents, labeller 75 
cents, labeller assistant 682 cents, assistant 
shipper 71% cents, wrapper men first with 
inspection 75 cents, wrapper men_ second 
with inspection 682 cents, wrapper men 
and no inspection 624 cents, packers 682 cents, 
header up and trucker from packers 682 cents, 
relief men 682 cents, bailing and_ sealing 


machine men 682 cents; labourers, inside and 
loading 623 cents: labourers, outside after 6 
months’ service 62% cents; labourers, outside 
first six months 573 cents, first bottle yard men 
$156 per month. Coopering Department: 
wages per hour: tight barrel coopers 784 
cents, slack barrel coopers (hand work) 75 
cents, slack barrel coopers (machine work) 
687 cents. Soft Drink Department: filler men 
75 cents, crowners 68% cents, labellers 683 
cents, soakers 624 cents, labourers 573 cents. 


Delivery Department: truck. drivers $150 per 
month, truck drivers’ helpers $140, teamsters, 
$130. Special Men: maintenance men 75 cents 
per hour, Apprentices, first year 43 cents, 
second year 48 cents. 

Preference for advancement to be given ac- 
cording to seniority, if competent. In ease of 
depression of business, union men to be laid 
off in rotation and for not longer than 6 days 
at a time. 

Sickness shall be no excuse for discharge. 

Free beer to be supplied to employees three 
times a day and employees may buy beer at 
reduced prices for their own use. 

Union to have the right to discuss grievances 
with the management if not satisfactorily 
settled by the foreman or brew master. 

Any difference with regard to the interpre- 
tation of this agreement to be referred to a 
board of arbitrators consisting of a representa- 
tive of each of the three local unions, parties 
to this agreement, and three representatives of 
the breweries of Alberta. If these six fail to 
agree, they shall elect a seventh disinterested 
party, the decision of such board to be bind- 
ing. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Orrawa, OnrTarto.—Orrawa Newspapers’ Sus- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU AND THE MaAters’ 
Union No. 60, A SusBorDINATE UNION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1927 to September 1, 1929. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; for work on 
evening newspapers on Sundays and legal holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages per week: journeymen in charge, $36; 
journeymen $32. 

Wages of apprentices per week: from $9 for 
first six months of third year to $18 for second 
six months of fifth year, bonus $1 per week; 
upon completion of apprenticeship $19 per week 
and $1 per week bonus. 

If an apprentice, who has completed his time 
and received his certificate, is unable to find 
employment as a journeyman, he may con- 
tinue to work as an apprentice until he secures 
a journeyman’s position. 

Two apprentices for two journeymen on day 
work and three apprentices for two journey- 
men on night work. 

Apprentices are to be at least 16 years of 
age and be registered with the union. They 
must serve five years and try yearly examina- 
tions before the local committee on apprentices. 

No strike or lockout while terms of agree- 
ment are carried out. Any misunderstanding 
about the interpretation of this agreement or 
its renewal or change to be referred to a board 
of arbitration consisting of one member from 
each party and a third chosen by them, the 
decision of such board to be binding. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS oF Four 
Toronto Dairy NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND EXLECTRO- 
TYPERS Union, Locat No. 21 (NEWSPAPER 
AGREEMENT). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1928, 
to June 30, 1931. 
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Hours: 8 per day, six day week for day 
work; 7 hours for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
legal holidays, double time except in case of 
morning papers, but if any morning paper 
turns out special editions on these days, work 
on same to be double time. 

“Wages per week for journeymen: from 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, $44.50 for day 
work and $45 for night work; from July 1, 
1929 to June 30, 1930, $45.50 for day 
work and $46 for night work; from July 1, 
1930 to June 30, 1931, $46.50 for day work and 
$47.50 for night work. 

Wages per week for apprentices: at least 
$14 to start and from $16 during first half of 
third year to $30 during last half of fifth year. 
The ratio of apprentices to be one for first 
four journeymen and one to each additional 
five journeymen. 


If, in case of emergency, a man is called 
back half an hour after he has left the office, 
he shall be guaranteed not less than one hour’s 
overtime. 

If called back after completion of shift to 
work on next shift, he shall be given a half 
day or night’s work at rate of time and one-half, 
but not more than a full day or night’s pay if 
required to work full time. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
handle work coming from or destined for an 
office where there is a strike or lockout in 
existence which directly affects the interests of 
this union. 

Any difference in the interpretation of this 
agreement or concerning its renewal or a new 
agreement after its expiration, which cannot 
be settled by conciliation, shall be referred to 
arbitration under the provisions of the most 
recent International Arbitration Agreement 
between the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union. 


Toronto, ONnTARIO—EMPLOYING ELECTROTYP- 
ERS AND STEREOTYPERS OF TORONTO AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS UNION, Locat No. 21 (ComMMeERCcIAL 
AGREEMENT). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1928 
to June 30, 1931. 

Hours: 48 hours per week, work to stop on 
Saturday at noon; for stereotypers employed 
on column-plate work at night, 40 hours per 
week. , 

Overtime: time and one-half up to four 
hours work after regular quitting time; double 
time thereafter; work on statutory holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per week for electrotypers and job 
stereotypers: from July 1, 1928 to June 30, 
1929, $44; from July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930, 
$45: from July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1931, $46. 

Wages per week for apprentices: for first 
six months wages to be fixed by employer; for 
second six months, 4 of journeymen’s scale; 
second year 2 of journeymen’s scale; third 
year, 4 of journeymen’s scale; fourth year % 
-of journeymen’s scale; fifth year 2 of journey- 
men’s scale. 

Apprentices to electrotyping: one allowed to 
each branch of the business (i.e. one to the 
foundry and one to the finishing department). 
When 10 journeymen are regularly employed, 
one additional apprentice allowed. 


Apprentices to stereotyping: one apprentice 
allowed when two journeymen stereotypers are 
regularly employed. : 

Apprentices to serve five years. The prin- 
ciple of indenturing apprentices is endorsed. 
If no journeymen members of the union are 
available for employment, a senior apprentice 
may be temporarily advanced. 

The duties of helpers is defined but there is 
no limit to the number to be so employed. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the term 
of this agreement. Any dispute to be referred 
to a board of two members from each party. 
If they cannot agree, they shall select a fifth, 
the decision of such board to be final and 
binding. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF TWO 
LocaL NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND _ ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Locat No. 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928 to December 31, 1929. 

Union members only to be employed except 
as provided in apprentice provisions, but if 
union unable to supply journeymen, other print- 
ing pressmen may be employed who shall re- 
ceive union rate of wages. 

Hours: 8 per day for day work and 7% hours 
for night work. 

Wages per week for journeymen: $40.50. 
Where there are four or more journeymen 
pressmen employed, one shall be assistant head 
pressman and receive at least $1 per week 
over the regular rate. Publishers will grant 
a Christmas bonus of one week’s wages to 
regular journeymen and apprentices. 

Wages per week for apprentices: at least 
$14, with increase of $2 per week each year 
during apprenticeship. Apprentices to take 
correspondence course of the International 
Union in the fourth year of their apprentice- 
ship. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m; 
after that and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

The agreement specifies the minimum number 
of men to be employed on each type of press. 

The head pressman of a web pressroom shall 
be a practical web pressman and he ghall hire 
and discharge all help under his charge. 

Union members reserve the right to refuse 
to execute struck work. 

Regular journeymen and apprentices to be 
given one week’s vacation with full pay, such 
vacations to take place between June 15th and 
September 30th, subject to the regulation of 
the foreman. Union members will do their 
best to prevent normal cost of production being 
increased during the holiday period. 


Correction 


Victoria, British Cotumpra—Loca, News- 
PAPERS AND JOB PrINTING OFFICES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locat No. 79. 


These two agreements for the periods Janu- 
ary 1, 1928 to December 31, 1930 and from 
January l, 1928 to June 30, 1929 respectively, 
were summarized in the Lasour GaAzerre for 
August on page 904, but were, in error, placed 
under a heading indicating that they were be- 
tween the employers and the International 
Typographical Union, Local No. 201. 
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AGREEMENTS IN SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE 
CONTRACTORS IN VANCOUVER AND 


A& stated in the November issue of the 

Lasour Gazertn, a dispute involving 
carpenters and members of certain other 
building trades employed on certain buildings 
in Vancouver and New Westminster was 
settled early in November by the signing of 
an agreement as to wages and working con- 
ditions, the text of which is given herewith 
along with the text of a short agreement also 
signed at the same time terminating the 
dispute. 

The origin of the dispute arose from a 
demand by the carpenters, members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, on certain buildings, that mem- 
bers of that union only be employed. This 
being refused, they ceased work on October 
8. The contractors affected, members of the 
General Contractors’ Association of Vancouver, 
thereupon locked out the members of that 
union on all other buildings under construc- 
tion by members of the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. This was followed by the refusal of 
members of other building trades crafts on 
such buildings to work with men employed 
to take the places of carpenters on strike or 
locked out. The Contractors’ Association 
stated that early in the year they had entered 
into a verbal agreement as to wages and 
working conditions with the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Lasour Gazerre, April 1928, page 408) and 
also with the Amalgamated Carpenters of 
Canada, copies of the clauses as to wages 
and working conditions being filed with the 
resident representative of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in Vancouver, and that each 
party understood that members of both unions 
were to work on the jobs without discrimina- 
tion. The United Brotherhood in demanding 
the closed shop on certain buildings held that 
it was in the interest of the carpenters to 
establish the trade rule that all men working 
on jobs should belong to their union. 

On October 30 the Deputy Minister of 
Labour for British Columbia and the resident 
representative of the Federal Department of 
Labour met the parties to the dispute and 
negotiations (with a view to settlement of 
the dispute) were carried on. The Contractors 
desired the inclusion of a clause in the agree- 
ment to provide against the recurrence of such 
disputes and this, with certain other proposals, 
was agreed to, including one from the union 
that the carpenters in New Westminster 
should be included in the agreement. Work 
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BETWEEN BUILDING 
CARPENTERS 


was resumed on November 8, except that the 
pile drivers did not resume work unjijl 
November 13. 


THIs AGREEMENT, made at Vancouver, B.C., 
this 7th day of November, in the year 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty- 
eight, by and between the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local No. 452, hereinafter called 
the Party of the First Part, and the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association of Vancou- 
ver, hereinafter called the Party of the 
Second Part: 


Whereas there has been recently considerable 
friction between the parties to this agreement, 
and it is in the interests of both parties that 
there shall be harmonious working in the 
building industry so far as the parties hereto 
are able to secure. With this in view the 
following agreement is entered into:— 

1. No stoppage of work by the Party of the 
First Part for similar reasons to that which 
brought about the present strike and lockout: 
no stoppage of work by either party until any 
other matter in dispute has been considered by 
representatives of both parties to this agree- 
ment, and a thorough investigation made as to 
the cause of grievance. If unable to agree, a 
Board of Conciliation shall be chosen, composed 
of three from each party to the agreement, 
each party hereto being at liberty to select 
their own representatives. This Board shall 
meet upon notification by either party within 
24 hours of such notification and shall render 
its decision within a further 24 hours of such 
meeting, unless the latter period is extended by 
mutual consent. 


2. In the event of any other trade dispute 
on a job, the Party of the First Part shall 
not be asked to work with strike breakers 
attempting to carry on the said work, or to 
work under police protection. If the dispute 
has reference to Firms working Union and 
non-Union men, if non-Union men continue to 
work when Union men are called off, they shall 
not be classed as strike breakers. 


3. The present rate of wages i.e. $1 per hour, 
an eight hour day, 44 hour week, to remain in 
force for the period of this agreement. Time 
and one-half for overtime for the first four 
hours, after that double time. Double time on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. 
The recognized Holidays are: New Years Day, 
Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. 

4. Unless wages be paid in cash, they shall 
be paid not later than Friday in any one week. 


5. This agreement shall remain in force until 
April 1, 1930, and should either party wish to 
change, add to or amend this agreement at that 
time, sixty days’ notice in writing shall be given 
with the proposed changes, additions or amend- 
ments attached thereto. 

Providing no such notice is given by either 
party, this agreement shall remain in force 
from year to year until such notice is given as 
herein provided. 
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When such notice has been served, the 
parties to this agreement shall appoint com- 
mittees composed of five members of each party 
who shall meet within 10 days to come to a 
decision. 

6. Copy _of this agreement to be deposited 
with the Dominion Fair Wage Officer and also 
with the Deputy Minister of Labour for the 
Province of British Columbia. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto affixed their hands and seals on the 
day and date above mentioned having been 
fully authorized so to do by their respective 
organizations. 


Short Agreement to End Strike and Lockout 


THis AGREEMENT, made at Vancouver, B.C, 
this 7th day of November, in the year 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty- 
eight, by and between the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local No. 452, hereinafter called 
the Party of the First Part, and the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association of Vancou- 
ver, hereinafter called the Party of the 
Second Part: 


Whereas the friction which has recently 
existed between the parties to this agreement 


having been settled by the signing of an agree- 
ment to govern conditions under which members 
of the Party of the First Part will be employed 
on the various building operations carried on 
by members of the Party of the Second Part. 

Now it is agreed between the parties to this 
agreement that the strike and lockout are 
called off forthwith and the members of the 
Party of the First Part will be taken back 
to work on all jobs being carried out by the 
members of the Party of the Second Part, as 
opportunity offers and as they may be required, 
as from Friday morning, November 9, 1928. 

It is further agreed by the Party of the 
Second Part that no discrimination will be 
shown against any member of the Party of the 
First Part in consequence of the recent friction. 

Copy of this agreement to be deposited with 
the Dominion Fair Wage Officer and also with 
the Deputy Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have - 
hereunto affixed their hands and seals on the 
day and date above mentioned, having been 
fully authorized so to do by their respective 
organizations. 





Coal Production in Canada in Third Quarter of 1928 


The quarterly report published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics shows that Can- 
ada’s coal production during the third quarter 
amounted to 4,300,689 tons, as compared with 
3,890,486 tons for the corresponding quarter in 
1927, marking an increase of 10 per cent. All 
coal producing provinces reported greater out- 
puts than during the third quarter of 1927. 
The total production for the first nine months 
of the year was 12,569,790 tons as against 12,- 
318,529 tons during the same period of 1927. 

Total imports of coal into Canada during 
July, August and September, were 35 per cent 
greater than during the third quarter last year. 
The figures were 5,429,379 tons, comprising 
5,158,898 tons from the United States, 270,153 
tons from Great Britain and 328 tons from 
British South Africa this year, as against 5,217,- 
803 tons, of which 4,913,312 tons were from 
the United States, 299,140 tons from Great 
Britain, 5,155 tons from the Netherlands and 
196 tons from Japan in the third quarter of 
1927. 

The total imports of coal into Canada dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1928 were 12,063,- 
494 tons as against 14,796,482 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1927. 

Exports of Canadian coal for the third 
quarter of 1928 amounted to 226,364 tons as 
against 214,879 tons during the corresponding 
period in 1927. Exports from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec amounted to 113,- 
113 tons as against 124,392 tons in the third 


quarter of 1927, while Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia cleared 113,251 
tons as against 90,497 tons during the third . 
quarter of last year. During the nine months 
ending September 30th, 1928, Canada exported 
602,204 tons as compared with 813,562 tons dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1927. 

Computed from figures on output, imports 
and exports, the quantity of coal made avail- 
able for consumption in Canada during the 
third quarter of 1928 was 9,503,704 tons or 7 
per cent greater than the tonnage for the cor- 
responding period in 1927. 

The average number of men employed in 
the coal mines of Canada during the third 
quarter of the year numbered 27,507. Of these, 
6,377 worked on the surface and 21,130 under- 
ground. The average production per man for 
the period was 156-3 tons and the average 
output per man-day wag 2:4 tons. Tonnage 
lost during the period (table 4) was largely 
due to “lack of orders.” 





The President of the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain, announced in the House of 
Commons, on December 11 that Canada and 
the other Dominions would be invited to an 
international conference in London in April next 
to consider the safety of life at sea. The report 
of the load line committee, when completed, 
will be sent to the Dominions and to foreign 


haa with a view to an international agree- 
ment. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘TBE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by variouf 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
iighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
facilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
ether works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada” 
must contain elther a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “ A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the ecnstruction| of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
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three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail go 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


aly is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current Wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the ab- 
sence of any such current standards, fair and 
reasonable rates and working hours. These 
conditions are referred to in the Order in - 
Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 

All workmen, labovrers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 


respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
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trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 


or what are the current hours fixed by the . 


custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. | 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or tre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of — 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recenily 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts In Group “A” (CoNSTRUCTION, ETC.) 


Rebuilding portion of wall at the Dominion 
Arsenal, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Emile Cote, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1928. Amount of contract 
$5,862. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Renewal of roof of University Avenue 
Armoury, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 22, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,400. The Gen- 


eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Construction of Central Heating Plant and 
Concrete Conduit at the Rockcliffe Aerodrome, 
Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, Wm. J. 
Wills, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 
22, 1928. Amount of contract, $11,500. A 
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fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


a 
oo —=*@T@a@QXqX{{{{{£_&&xi—=eEs—=*&—=—TlEo-§-_-_ —- 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
ES Ee ISS 2 NE 
per hour 
cts. 
Bricklayers 0 eee a ee 1 20 8 
Bricklayers, Labourers................ 45 8 
ERROR ie teeta heh De 1 20 8 
Masons’ Labourers..................... 45 8 
Piasterora, | lic rie hae tates) Tere 1 00 8 
LUPE aR ae eepestly Ge Sr aati 95 8 
Carpenters 4, :. 0h. Jean eae 85 8 
Mileeewioians Wil Gs Noe a eke Wh . . 80 8 
Painters & Glaziers...... 65 8 
Concrete Lebourers.................... 40 8-10 
Ordinary Labourers.................... 40 8-10 
Driver, 2 horses and wagon............ 60 8-10 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Contracts IN Group “A” (Construction, ETc.) 

Construction of Hangar No. 1, Montreal 
Air Harbour, at St. Hubert, County of 
Chambly-Verchéres, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tor, Albini Lacroix, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 10, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,258. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


SSS a Ee ee ee 
eee 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| Hours 
less than | per day 
eee ee A ee ee eee alle aad 
per hour 
$ cts. 
Carpenters Ae ere sete wart oo 75 9 
JOMOTA NE, Sh I, ae tthe 75 9 
FRRICIERY CTS: 5. e eels cy hale ye 1 123 8-9 
AUAGETS Sante Aan tee aun Ones k 70 9 
BAZIORSU AD. 2.. 4 UD. alee dt 70 9 
TROBE a: Ste, cic RU nl hd 60 9 
Sheet metal workers................... 70 9g 
Labourers 04). chen. ann. be. 35 10 
Driver (with one horse and CAEG hedoaes 50 10 
Driver (with two horses and wagon)... 70 10 


ee 


Reconstruction and extension of breakwater 
at Roberval, P.Q. Name of contractors, Gag- 
non & Freres of Roberval, Ltd., Roberval, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 27, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $27,749.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


i a ee ee ee 
oe 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| Hours 

less than | per day 
eee A a a EY , (ane eae 

per hour 

cts. 

General foremancae. cdot... 220%... 60 10 
Camonters..<. ere k, ot. eee 45 10 
Blackstiitlis a cee sO, sok. ele 50 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpersy...,.23;..........: 35 10 
MGCHANICN ii.2) ame ene ke 45 10 
Labotters:... cums ae 2 tier brecke | 30 10 
Cartors—singlo foe. 40 10 
Tesmeters:. 0) see eee 50 10 


Grading of the parade ground at HM. 
Canadian Dockyard at Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Frank L. Boone, South Devon, 
and Alexander R. Voye, Frédericton, NB. 
Date of contract, October 27, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $8,996.20. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


ll ———————KKK 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| Hours 
less than ] per day 
Be ais ll aaavenseat oat ial Strid juillet Mid ad naieeclbbe doh 
per hour 
cts. 
Diaeourerety is .iatht ats Oh see ACRarny 35 9 
Driver with one horse and cart......... 55 9 
Driver with team and wagon.......... 75 9 


Renewal of the wharf head at Port Simp- 
son, B.C. Name of contractors, John Currie 
& Son, Prince’ Rupert, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 10, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $7,525.72. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


SSS rire 
Se, 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not} Hours 

less than | per day 
ses A eet of Date OE Ae THEME clo 

per day 

cts 

Piledriver foreman .7 eo ie $10 00 8 
Pile, driver engineer... 005.02) 2.00... 9 00 8 
ATO AG hy. 12) dat PINs JA aN ee 5 50 8 
Pre eri Ver tian. 2 eae eae 8 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.................. 8 00 8 
Breceani eit eeic! bai s korea. 8 00 8 
COIReOlers ds oc soadh oe bee oe 8 00 8 
TE GUPOTS aa ee eee ee 4 00 8 


Construction of a pyro-metallurgical lab- 
oratory building on Booth street, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Edouard Monette, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, November 
15, 1928. Amount of contract, $12,950. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not} Hours 

less than | per day 
TD Sima Re le ee ee ol il te A Al id aE Ne Le 

per hour 

$ cts. 
EMDOUPOLS. 52 ree Pei a haee nt hh 8-9 
@oncrete workers’) 5 ee 45 8 

ricklayers and masons................ 1520 8 

Structural steel workers................ 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 85 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 874 8 
IPIGSterers: Val ee POL ran anak 1 00 8 
Metaliiathers's ii eo Ptek O09, sae ky 75 8 
Painters.and glaziers.:......+..02....%. 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 95 8 
Electricians: Satie pee see oe 80 8 
Driver (1 horse and cart).............. 70 8 
Driver (2 horses and wagon)........... 1 00 8 
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Supply and installation of a water works 
system at the Montreal Air Harbour, St. 
Hubert, Que. Name of contractors, Oliver F. 
Cummins and Wm. H. Robinson, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 16, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $95,645.75. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates of 


Trade or Class of Labour wages not} Hours 

less than| per day 

per hour | «sag 

$ cts. se 
Cement or concrete finishers........... 65 9 
MOTE Annee ao ec Rites Lee meee ee eee 60 10 
IMeGHANIGS aa cc oho nee acer nee 60 10 
ITEMS Eo eater teeta Auten 40 10 
SLONSCLISher ONeCrALOL. see een ener 60 10 
Concrete mixer operator............... 40 10 
Warpentarsinc Bo rca sek Bele ae ee 75 9 
EBDOUTETBE Si. cae « SAMAUE od etclos Caer 35 10 

per day 
Watchin sto ae ceen in cotter ake cee 3 00 | (night) 

per hour 
limb ers et ea ate ast. pameiors VEAL Oe 85 8 
DTT LETS oe MOO Laas COI ein nee 50 10 
PlASHOVS cas 0s As cee elie hy A 50 10 
(WATLens ta eae we a Peotone eee: 50 10 
MeaIMstersuastn see toes Gee 70 10 
Bricklayers? jalan. see 1 125 8-9 
WAIN ETS ee ile he ise beac iticted eee 70 9 
RG OLETEG Se yews epithe ae the nhs ce 60 9 
EHO CETIC IANS yee s PaO mn eee: fet 1 nee an 70 8 

Deepening channel through the existing 


shoals in the Athabaska River at Athabaska, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Wm. Brown, Sr., 
and Wm. C. Brown, Jr., Edmonton, Alta. 
Date of contract, October 22, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $60,656.40. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Alterations and additions to pump house 
and provision and installation of new motor 
generator set for ships lighting at Esquimalt 
Graving Dock, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Hodgson and W. C. Marble, 
Vancouver, B:‘C. Date of contract, October 
24, 1928. Amount of contract, $17,500. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of an earthen mound and 
timber superstruction control dam across the 
Okanagan river at Penticton, B.C. Name of 
contractors, L. H. Rawlings, of Nakusp, and 
Henry P. Leaks of Balfour, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 27, 1928. Approximate ex- 
venditure, $27,881.30. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Extension to Deer Lodge Hospital, Winni- 
peg, Man. Name of contractor, J. L. Guay, 
St. Boniface, Man. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 27. 1928. Amount of contract, $131,571. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of an immigration hall at 
Prince Albert, Sask. Name of contractor, 


Arthur William Haynes, Prince Albert, Sask. 
Date of contract, October 29, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $36,940. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to breakwater at Port Colborne, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The C. 8. Boone 
Dredging & Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 30, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $114,017. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Natashquan, Que. Name of contractor, 
Joseph Gagnon, Natashquan, Que. Date of 
contract, November 3, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $33,948.20. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a public building at Ros- 
thern, Sask. Name of contractors, Shoquist 
Brothers, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 
November 7, 1928. Amount of contract, $29,- 
380. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of 2 electric eleva- 
tors and 2 movable platforms at Digby Pier, 
Digby, N.S. Name of contractors, Otis-Fen- 
som Elevator Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 8, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $18,030. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Wharf repairs and improvements at St. 
Andre, Kamouraska County, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Cloutier & Gaudreau, LIslet, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 8, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $3,591. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of an extension at each end 
of the mooring wharf across the west side of 
the inner harbour at Goderich, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Jackson Construction Co., Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, November 8, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$51,235. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of the wharf at Hudson, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, F. A.. Grothe & 
Fils, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Nov. 
8, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,995. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a pile wharf at Clark’s 
Harbour, N.S. Name of contractor, R. L. 
Hogg, Crowells) N.S. Date of contract, Nov. 
8, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,828. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Wharf enlargements and repairs at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere, Kamouraska Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cloutier & Gaudreau 
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Trois Saumons, P.Q. Date of contract, Nov. 
8, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,622.40. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of wharf No. 5 and crane 
foundation of wharf No. 4 at H. M. Canadian 
Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Stephen Bros., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, Nov, 9, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $31,108.20. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Additions and alterations to the Public 
Building at Sudbury, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Ludger Lacasse, Sudbury, Ont. Date 
of contract, Nov. 9, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,400. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to the head block and face timbers 
of the west pier at Port Maitland, Ont. Name 
of contractors, N. K. Cameron and D. E, Phin, 
Welland, Ont. Date of contract, Nov. 10, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$18,058.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Repairs and improvements to the wharf at 
Ste. Petronille, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger Lemieux, Ltée, Sie. Marie, Beauce, 
P.Q. Date of contract, Nov. 138, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,360. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Erection and completion of the new postal 
station at Outremont, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Walter G. Hunt Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


P.Q. Date of contract, Nov. 17, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $46,388. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 


contract. 

Renewal of and repairs to flooring of 
Interprovincial Bridge at Matapedia, Bona- 
venture Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Zenon 
Ouellet, Rimouski Ville, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, Nov. 18, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,403.60. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Addition and alterations to Customs Exam- 
ining Warehouse at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, D. J. Riordan, Oshawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, Nov. 19, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,262. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a pile breakwater at 
Vercheres, County of Vercheres, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, J. Alphonse Lemay, Portneuf, 
P.Q. Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,850. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 
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Construction of a public building at Tisdale, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Wilson & Wilson, 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Nov. 
20, 1928. Amount of contract, $25,247. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of the wharf at Les Escou- 
mains, Que. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Ltée, Ste. Marie de la Beauce, P.Q. 
Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately $36,046. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Installation of elevator and improvements 
to the public building at Oshawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, A. E. Carbutt and N. A. Camp- 
bell, Oshawa, Ont. Date of contract, Nov. 
20, 1928. Amount of contract, $7,495. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of a pier at Lameque, N.B. 
Name of contractors, George S. Whitehead, 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, Nov. 21, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$53,693. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS 


CoNTRACTS IN Group “A” (CONSTRUCTION, ETC.) 

Delivery and erection of steel water tanks 
at Sackville, N.B. and Newcastle, NB. 
(capacity of each 60,000 Imperial gallons). 
Name of contractors, Horton Steel Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 
vember 9, 1928. Amount of contract, $14,760. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 





Amount 
f 


Nature of Orders fo) 
Orders 





Making metal dating stamps and type, also 


other hand stamps and brass crown seals..... $ 1,814 27 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 357 34 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms 

ERNE ita. AIR As “cb ess Seiuca pron cere Gotti er: 23,633 69 
StampinewPadsr ink (ober... nse a dealer 190 05 
SAGO IG LINES Masa «ole niebtoree be sctre sioceuss sco iol vss aspen 12,511 67 
Scales.) Meek eet fa eee foe ochre quis ince 236 50 
Weber: BOXCR Ae. shut eee decked an «cress oe 1,075 00 
Cotton Ducks Bago eye errs. deve. qescvensreyetencvkssven: 5,465 57 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics compiles each year data as to 
rates of wages, hours of labour, etc., under the 
union scales for certain trades in the principal 
cities in the United States. The information 
secured is published in detail annually in 
special reports issued the following year; but 
summaries of the figures are given in the 
Monthly Labour Review published by the 
Bureau. The issues for September and No- 
vember contain information as to the figures 
for May 15, 1928, with comparisons with pre- 
vious years. 

The Bureau publishes the hourly rate of 
pay for each trade in each city on May 15, 
as specified in the agreements between the 
unions and employers. The number of em- 
ployees working under these agreements 
is also given, the hours per week and the 
weekly wages for a full week’s work. It is 
stated that it has not been found practicable 
to secure from the unions or the employees 
themselves data as to actual or average 
weekly earnings. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bureau 
also compiles and issues reports on wages and 
hours of labour in various industries in the 
United States, the data being taken from the 
pay rolls of employers by agents of the 
Bureau, and for these reports data as to actual 
weekly earnings are secured and also as to 
hours worked. 


Inpex NumsBers oF Union Wace Rares anp Hours or 
Lasour IN tHe Unitep States as or May gach Yrar, 
1907 to 1926. 


(1913 =100-0) 








Index numbers of— 





Rate of 

Rate of | Full-time] wages 
wages hours | per week 
per hour | per week | full time 


Year 


MOOT Rite tilie ) astdhs oy ba oli oe 89-7 102°6 91-5 
BO TS ce etn off aes 6 cog 91-0 102-1 92°5 
DDOD Theta See ite 0's 6's 91-9 101-9 93-3 
DONOR tas oes ee yee taba aie oss 94-4 101-1 95-2 
pal aE a Bt eget ea 96-0 100-7 96-5 
ey be eeniete a Or Meare 97-6 100:3 97-7 
DOTS oriccararalst ibn‘ eihs eis wine. seo ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOTT PCO intel. sialealsatsiniclere.s sb 101-9 99-6 101-6 
TOT de shai shiva das sis» 102-8 99-4 102-3 
MO RD ee vine sain en's 69 107-2 98-8 106-2 
he N cha ean Sortraen panel aay 114-2 98-4 112-4 
LOTS es «Gao hoies ope ean cee 132-7 97-0 129-6 
AVEO ROMS Le LO sis cee see tty 154-5 94-7 147-8 
MeO hiaeniv'e pee lnktehcee ade et 199-0 93-8 188-5 
19 2N oie n'a « oicate stokes, PCN 205+3 93-9 1933 
BOOZ atie pthc amuantaimanis 193-1 94-4 183-0 
AVA eee PORN et alileteieesieletticfers 210-6 94-3 198-6 
BODE pRitg 18 pis msse tee cisvos tates 228-1 93-9 214-3 
DOOD arias bene incu aie kinceate t 237°9 93-0 222-3 
BG ies salt be ayiaralaianitniatarws 250-3 92-8 233 +4 
SOG attach t Miess bis td eiciete w= 259-5 92-4 240-8 
LOLS Ws sc Vals as'eip cise swicioa & 260-6 91-9 240-6 


The. Bureau analyses the data as to trade 
union scales, calculating index numbers of 
rates of wages per hour, full time hours per 
week and wages per week full time. The 
preceding table gives these index numbers for 
all trades and cities for previous years, the 
data going back to 1907. 

The data cover Bakers, Building Trades, 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Drivers, Granite 
Cutters and Stonecutters, Laundry Workers, 
Linemen, Longshoremen, Printing Trades 
(book and job offices), motormen, conductors 
and bus drivers. The number of em- 
ployees included in the compilation was 
839,955 in 67 cities. It will be observed that 
figures for railway employees, coal miners, 
iron and stee] workers, etc., are not included. 

The average rate per hour for all trades in- 
cluded in the calculation was found to be 
$1-159 in 1928 as compared with $1-154 in 
1927. 

A table is included showing index numbers 
of changes in the wages of the building trades 
since 1913. 


InpEx Numsers or Union Rass or Waces Per Hour IN 
THE BumpING TRADES. 








(1918100) 
Index 
Year numbers 

ate hss ET Ee Ta ee eee 

TOTS A iavevicakeneoees ac aed cae utes ated ene 100 
LODG FG sine s'Sa blo bic in.m saad Sleek BOS ge eee 102 
LOLS iv nia'n's site a sad nts vis detec ed ee ae 103 
L916 si. coins Wiewiseeten ohes ik ee ee 106 
LOLS 50, cisrnn's stipieeidicis's aes wae eci le me a 113 
LOLS, win 'nic's Vote Pen tbe bc hulk ole Pe eee 126 
Ee ees Fem aeekew iS PRE ey 145 
1920.45. « emabigibtins Mstctasln  culinn aeieiataeie ha aan 197 
LOZ T tebe cou pA do eidle'e ce duds Ue aM GR a ne 200 
1922. ices ef ehabielee eid ska a 3 2F SAR EEN en nn 187 
LO2B ces sh acningutiot bo a» «Atk <a hth OR aaa ck Lael 207 
ODE Sab bennett ts sh ok aoe Cette a ee eee 224 
LOAD Araki ’s nk SLR Auk ee ee 233 
1926s. oJ aucsaaniceon nade oc ener: en re 248 
LOE T i ihae pees a vasbure US WN er ets eee 257 
1028 ash edias heh edb s aes, Meee, Seana 258 


The Regina Trades and Labour Council has 
published its third annual edition of the Union 
Label Guide, containing a list of firms where 
union men and women may purchase goods 
bearing the union label and also manufactured 
in Canada. The Guide is a useful and com- 
pact directory to local trade unions at Regina 
and their activities, and contains other in- 
formation of interest to labour, including a 
concise account of labour legislation in’ the 
province of Saskatchewan. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


@ Pps movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being practically un- 
changed from the October level, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.28 at the begin- 
ning of November, the same as for October, 
as compared with $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for No- 
vember, 1925; $10.46 for November, 1924; 
$10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for No- 
vember, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. Substantial 
seasonal advances occurred in the prices of 
eggs, with less important increases in the 
prices of milk, butter and beans, while the 
prices of beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, 
lard, flour, prunes, sugar and potatoes were 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.52 for the beginning of November, the 
same figure as for October, as compared with 
$21.27 for November, 1927; $21.24 for No- 
vember, 1926; $21.51 for November, 1925; 
$20.81 for November, 1924: $21.19 for No- 
vember, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for No- 
vember, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 
for November, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100 and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the 
‘commodities, was somewhat lower at 148-6 
for November, as compared with 150-2 for 
October; 152-2 for November, 1927; 151-4 
for November, 1926; 161-2 for November, 
1925; 157-7 for November, 1924; 153-3 for 
November, 1923; 151-9 for November, 1922; 
153-6 for November, 1921; 224-5 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; 256-7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 207-4 for November, 1918. Forty-three 
price quotations declined, forty-five advanced 
and one hundred and forty-eight were un- 
changed. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials four of the eight main groups 


were lower, three were higher and one was 
unchanged. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for barley, 
corn, rye, flour, oat products, potatoes, coffee, 
sugar, rubber and foreign fruits; the Animals 
and their Products group, due to lower prices 
for cattle, hogs, meats and lard, which more 
than offset higher prices for eggs, butter, 
hides and fish; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, due to lower prices for 
wool, jute and manila rope, which more than 
offset advances in the prices of cotton, cotton 
yarn and silk; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of sulphuric acid and putty. The Iron 
and its Products group advanced, because of 
higher prices for steel bars and steel sheets. 
The Non-ferrous Metals group was higher, 
because of increases in the prices of copper, 
tin, lead and brass sheets. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group was also higher, 
while the Non-Metallic Minerals group was 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined. In the former lower prices for flour, 
oat products, potatoes, coffee, meats, oranges 
and bananas more than offset advances in 
the prices of butter, eggs and dried fruits. In 
producers’ goods building and construction 
materials were slightly higher, while manu- 
facturers’ materials were lower. Of these, 
materials for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, for the chemical using industries, for 
the meat packing industries, for milling and 
other industries, as well as miscellaneous pro- 
ducers’ materials declined, while materials 
for the fur industry, for the leather industry, 
and for the metal-working industries ad- 
vanced. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, de- 
creases in the prices of wheat, potatoes, coffee, 
sugar, livestock, meats, wool and naval stores 
more than offsetting higher prices for butter, 
eggs, cotton, silk and non-ferrous metals. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods also de- 
clined, higher prices for butter, prepared fish, 
cotton yarn, rolling mill products and copper 
products being more than offset by lower 
prices for flour, smoked meats, lard and sul- 
phuric acid. Domestic farm products and 
articles of forest origin were lower, while 
articles of marine origin and articles of min- 
eral origin were higher. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and trom 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
LABpourR GAZETTE for January, 1925, January, 
1926. and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LaBour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, except 
milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Department and to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics by a number of 
representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this 
period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABouR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 


1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
icnces. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
mine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class.: 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is ex- 
aggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes 
in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
It was estimated, when the budget was first 
published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the expenditure of an ordinary family accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two-thirds 
or about sixty-five per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etce., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 

of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
(Continued on page 1394) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
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Commodities tie. 1900 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 


a a a eee fe een (eee eane ay See eam (ke eee 











te Dene, I Comh  Caee F Cn Coch Cor fe Ce | On T Cw pien ine. 12. Toe. Puc. | este, 
Beef, sirloin....) 2lb. |27-2! 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 52,2! 75-2] 69-2] 75-6] 56-2| 55-4| 55-6] 53-8] 55-4] 57-61 60-8 71-8] 70-2 
Beef, shoulder. .| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6) 26-0/ 29-6] 34-2] 34-2] 53-2] 46-6] 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 30-0] 28-4] 29-6] 31-4] 34-2] 43-4] 43-9 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 19-8] 27-6] 26-5] 28-7| 18-9] 18-4] 18-5] 17-7] 18-6] 19-71 20-61 23-9] 23-5 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 24-3] 35-2] 33-0| 35-2] 24-61 26-9] 26-6] 27-6] 28-6] 29-21 27-8] 31-0] 29-7 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ 112-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-0} 23-4] 37-3] 36-6] 41-7| 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 24-6] 28-7] 29-8] 27-5! 31-0] 28-4 
soul ai 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-6] 42-6) 70-0] 70-6) 73-4] 53-2] 51-8] 50-4] 46-21 53-81 55-8) 53-0] 55-0] 54-2 
acon Tea ke 
dest. Jee)... 4 1 “ 115-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 30-6] 51-4] 53-7] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 33-8] 41-7] 43-5] 38-41 42-5] 40-5 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 45-0] 74-2] 79-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 48-0] 44-2] 45-61 45-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7) 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 40-3) 50-1] 67-1] 74-7] 81-7] 59-4| 51-6} 52-0] 54-11 57-2] 56-11 57-7] 51-0] 57-4 
Eggs, storage... 1 “ 120-2) 23-4) 28-4} 28-1! 32-5] 41-3] 58-5} 65-0] 70-3] 52-0] 43-7] 44-0] 45-6] 48-7] 48-21 49-71 45-6] 49-2 
Eee a ae 6qts./36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 52-8] 56-4] 81-0] 87-0] 93-0] 80-4] 70-2] 72-0] 72-6] 71-4] 70-81 72-6] 72-6 73-8 
Bie dairy...) 2lb. 44-2] 49-4) 52-0) 58-0] 60-0] 82-8/104-2/122-41123-0] 82-0] 77-6] 81-21 78-6] 89-4] 76-0] 84-8] 85-6! 86-6 
utter, cream- 
7 ht ae. “ 125-5! 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 45-6] 57-2] 67-31 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 43-5] 50-5] 41-41 46-5] 47-4] 47-6 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-1] 28-7] 32-4] 40-0] 40-7] 34-2/§28-5/§33-8]§28-9]| §33 -41§30-7|§31-91§33 -81§33-7 
heese, new 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-2] 26-9] 32-3} 37-0] 38-4] 29-8/§28-5/§33-8/§28-9)§33-4]§30-7|§31-9|§33-81§33-7 
Bread,. 3.2... 2 “ 155-5| 58-5} 66-0! 61-5) 66-0) 87-0/118-5]118-5}141-0/109-5/100-51102-0/109-51115-51114-0/115-5/115-5|115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 54-0] 69-0] 66-0] 75-0| 51-0] 44-0] 43-0] 51-0] 51-01 53-0] 52-0] 51-0] 50-0 
Rolled oats. . o “ 118-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 27-0] 41-0] 38-5] 40-0] 29-0] 27-5] 28-0] 30-0] 29-5} 29-0] 32-0] 31-5] 31-5 
Bio. oo: “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-4] 25-2) 28-8] 33-0] 19-6/§21-2/§21-0/§21-0/§21-8)§22-0)§21-4|§20- 8|§20- 8 
eans and- 
Fels A) See 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 22-4] 33-0] 22-4] 22-2) 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 16-0] 15-8] 19-0] 19-6 
Se evapor- 
i tedt to | “ 19-9] 7-71 11-5] 12-0] 12-8] 13-6] 23-5] 26-7] 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 18-9! 19-7] 20-1] 19-9] 19-4] 21-5] 21-5 
ee medium 
ze: mh lt 1 “ |11-5| 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-1]§13-3] 19-2] 24-4] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-6] 15-51 15-7] 14-3] 13-6] 13-4 
ugar, granulat- 
SSN ee 4 “ 121-6! 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 32-4] 37-6] 49-2] 51-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0! 48-8] 39-6] 31-2] 31-6] 32-8} 31-2] 30-8 


Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-8| 11-0] 14-8] 17-6] 22-6] 23-8] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 23-2] 19-0] 15-0] 15-0] 15-4] 14-6] 14-4 





ea, black..... z “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9:8) 9-9) 15-6] 15-5) 15-7] 13-6/§14-81§17-3/§17-6|§17-9]§18 -0|§17-8|§17-8|§17-7 

Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8! 9-8) 15-0] 16-2] 16-5) 15-0/§14-8/§17-3/§17-6/§17-91§18-0]§17-8] §17-8]§17-7 

OM CG, eae. ae “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 9-9] 11-6] 14-0] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 13-9] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2! 15-2) 15-2 

Potatoes........ 2 pks/24+1) 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 31-7] 61-0] 64-0] 71-3] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 42-9] 65-4] 64-0] 54-9] 42-8] 42-0 

Vinegar........ zpt.| +7} +7 +7] 68) «6 8} 8} 9] 9} 1-0] 8} -9} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0); 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods......)...... 5-48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 9-81)13-65/14- 27/15 -32/11 -08/10-29/10-69/10-46/11-23]11- 01/11 -07]11-28|11-28 


9 — | ———| | | ————— | — |SE | | J 


Cc. . ‘ . Cc. Cc. Cc. Ci Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 5 
Starch, laundry] 4 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0 3-1] 3-2| 3-3] 3-3] 4-81 4-7] 4-8] 4-31 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-2] dea] 4a] 4-1 


Coal anthracite|4¢ ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 54-0] 62-4] 78-4] 82-9|127-2 109-7|115-6}112-0}104-5}108-8]105-1]102-2)101-3)101-6 
Coal bitumin- 




















us.) We ot “« @ 181-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 47-3} 44-2] 63-6] 63-3] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5] 65-2] 64-4] 65-1] 63-5] 62-9] 62-8 
Wood, hard..../ “ ed./32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 48-5] 79-0] 78-5| 87-0] 81-7| 79-1| 79-4] 77-7] 77-2| 75-7] 75-8| 75-0| 75-0 
Wood, soft.....| “ 122-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 32-7] 57-3! 59-9| 67-4] 61-1] 59-21 59-6] 57-6] 56-3| 55-9] 56-3] 55-4] 55-3 
Coal ofl 5.25033 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7| 23-7] 22-9] 27-8] 28-6] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-4] 30-2] 31-5] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 2-11] 3-06] 3-13] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53] 3-35] 3-37] 3-33] 3-29] 3-28] 3-26 
La SiR 
Rent........... t mo.|2-87) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-38] 4-10] 4-85] 5-54] 6-62| 6-91] 6-94] 6-93] 6-96] 6-87] 6-85] 6-87] 6-95] 6-94 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals........]...... 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02|14-36]16-05|21 - 61/22 -99/26-13|21 - 60/20-89|21-19|20-81|21-51/21-24|21-27/21-52) 21-52 


ere eee Fn A ee ea Ne ele 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
See ee ee 3 ee ee 2 a ee ee 


$/s$i/si/sis]¢i¢sisis]¢ 

Nova Scotia.......... 5-83| 6-82] 7-29] 7-84] 9-68/13-87/14-62|15-75|11-23/10-40/11- ‘a 10: Palit a 11: Polrtoalid: 44 11 +9 
Princel Hdwardi ieedl gat 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89] 8-20/12-02/12-67|13-17] 9-86] 9-27] 9-55) 9-78|10-35|10-07| 9-97| 9-92|10-05 

ew Brunswick....... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-72] 9-66113-52114-35115-16|11-24|10-29|11 -00{10-67|11-56|11-07|11-13|10-99| 11-07 
Quebed. 345°. 4 koa. 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-44] 9-38/13-16]13-66|14-45|10-59| 9-84| 9-95] 9-78/10-83|10-18{10-34|10-47|10-50 
Ontario....... 00... -+-{5-01} 5-60) 6-50] 7-20) 7-72]10-03]13-61114-30|15-24|10-9710-19]10-61]10-33|11-15]11-13}11-13{11-31{11-31 
Manitoba............. 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15] 9-30/13-05113-91|15-26]10-83| 9-74|10-22| 9-95/10-46|10-25/10-53|10-92| 10-94 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 9-02] 9-83113-70/14-51(15-36| 10-89] 9-91/10-48|10-47|10-98|10-95}10-90|11-45/11-34 
Alberta... bean 02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-51] 9-75/13-51/14-65|15-43|10-81| 9-99/10-39|10- 62/11 08) 10-83|10-82111-48]11-39 
British Columbia..... 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 9-31110-27]14-19/15-40|16-58) 12-28|11-65]11-85{11- 61 [12-29] 11-91]12-13/12-35| 12-41 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
t}An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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LOCALITY 


prime, per lb. 
roast, per Ib. 
roast, per lb 
leg 
roast, per Jb 
sliced, per Ib. 
sliced, per Ib. 


per Ib. 
short cut, 
not sliced, 
per lb. 


per Ib. 
Veal, shoulder, 


Sirloin steak, 
Round steak, 
Breakfast, 
Breakfast, 
Ham, boiled, 


Rib roast, 
Mutton, leg, 


IO | | SO | [|] 
———— | —____—_ 


Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 
1—Sydney.............2.- 


2—New Glasgow.......... 81-9 | 28-7 | 23-7 | 19 15-6 12-2 25 27-5 25 38-2 43 56:1 
o—Amiherats. hes cecss yes 30-7 | 27-5 | 21-8 | 20 16-3 15 25 26 24-5 40 43 60 
4 Faltaxe inven siaceer ls 39 29-9 | 29-9 | 22 18-7 18-4 26:2 29-1 25-4 37-7 42-2 59 
B—WindGsor i scs a cae e hie 30 28 28 20 15 25 30 28 i Be Shee 40 45 60 
G— Trurote bee uote eet 40 35 30 LUM OS SRE MRR OM BING 0 8 30 25-9 37-8 42-8 59-9 


7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown 


New Brunswick (average)...| 34:6 | 27-4 | 26-3 | 21-1 | 15-3 17-7 27-2 
8'Moneton uw, ve.e--| 31°9 | 26-9 | 22-5 | 18-1 | 13-4 21 33-3 30 25-5 41-7 44-7 60 
dice Wnty Ge heey ta oke” 40 28-6 | 27-6 | 20-1 | 14-8 17-3 27-3 27°38 26:1 39-6 45°7 633 
10—!redericton............ 36-3 | 29-2 | 30-8 | 25-8 | 17-8 17-6 23-3 28-2 27 38-7 42-5 58-7 
TeoBathorsks ise, 25 24-1 | 20-2 | 15 15 25 25-5 25 40 45 60 
Quebec (average)............ 29-7 | 27-1 | 26-7 | 19-4 | 14-3 19-6 26-4 24-4 24-8 37-4 41-9 61-4 
1g uahea:. ih yh eee 30-9 | 29-7 | 26-7 | 19-4 | 13 21 23-7 24:5 25-2 37-2 42-4 58-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 30-4 | 27-38 | 29-7 | 18-6 | 14-1 21-5 26-8 25-2 26 38-7 45-7 65 
14 Sherbrooke...) eke. 40 33-3 | 34-3 | 25-8 | 17-2 21-5 29 27°5 25-3 42-2 42-7 65:4 
TIERS AE RC ee ihe 26 25-3 | 24 16 13-7 16-2 253 21-8 24 AO st Lees eee 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 23-5 | 21-3 | 18-3 | 17-3 | 16 19-3 25 21:7 24 34 40 58:3 
17%—St. John’s... be. cee 26-3 | 26 26-7 | 17-7 | 13-7 21:5 25 25°38 23 32°5 37-5 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23 29.5 b21 18-5 | 12-5 21 25 21 yg ee he ey A5 Coe ae 
19—Montreal............... 34-4 | 29-9 | 31-9 | 18-9 | 14-9 15-9 30-5 24-9 25-9 38-4 42 61:8 
20--Holl, aie, So eeapee ee, 32-8 | 28-4 | 27-9 | 19-5 | 13-7 18-7 27-4 27-5 25-4 36-1 39-5 61-3 
Ontario (average)........... 36-6 | 31-6 | 28-8 | 22-9 | 18-4 26°5 28-9 28-3 28-0 38-5 42-4 61-4 
1 Ottawa jc he 33-8 | 28-2 | 27-7 | 20-8 | 14-2 22-9 27-3 26-3 26-4 38-9 43-1 62°4 
29--Brockyille......00. 34-3 | 29 28-8 | 20-2 | 16-3 22 31 26-6 yi 39-6 42-6 57-7 
23—Kingston............... 33-1 | 27-9 | 25-5 | 21-1-] 14-7 21-3 26-3 23-9 25-2 35-8 39-2 58-7 
24—RBelleville.............. 31-2 | 27-7 | 29 21-7 | 16-7 27-5 31-7 28-2 24-0 42 44-4 63+1 
25—Peterborough.......... 38-8 | 33-5 | 29 24-1 | 20-3 29-6 25 29-2 30 39-3 42-8 63-2 
26—Oshawa..........cceec- 37-8 | 32-8 | 27 21-3 | 20-5 27-8 30-6 29-4 28-5 39 44-9 60-8 
27 AOUN Aa he ee 33-5 | 29 27-7 | 22-7 | 20 25-2 25 27-7 28-2 37-7 40 62 
98-/Toranto. eit, ) A: 36-3 | 30-1 | 30-2 | 20-8 | 19-3 26-1 31-2 26°5 25-1 39-8 43-6 60°7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38 33-6 | 30-8 | 24 17-2 ie Roe ee 31 35 39-5 42 60-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 36-6 | 32 30-7 | 22-9 | 17-1 26-5 26+5 268 27-4 36-4 39-3 57-9 
31— Hamilton... .:,........ 37-5 | 31-6 | 31-3 | 22-7 | 20 28-4 21-7 25-9 35 38-1 41-8 63-7 
32—Brantford.............. 38-3 | 33-3 | 29 23-8 | 18-1 7°7 33 28-2 30 37-4 41-3 62:3 
= 1 7A Cpa baa ae Gel el 35-3 | 31 28-3 | 23-7 | 19-7 26 32-5 25-3 27 37-7 40-1 61-3 
34—Guelph..............66. 34-5 | 30 28-7 | 23-3 | 19-2 26-2 26 24-8 28 35-4 38-8 58-1 
85—Kitchener.............. 37 33-5 | 27 23-8 | 20-3 QT Voces Ate O72 Nhs, ee 34-7 39-7 59-7 
36—Woodstock............. 39-4 | 34 32 24-6 | 17-8 27-6 27-3 27-5 27-8 34-3 37-8 58-3 
37—Stratford.............. 39 34 24-6 | 23-4 | 20-8 28 28-3 27-2 22-7 36-3 39-9 62-7 
38—London.............. -| 36-7 | 32-6 | 29-6 | 23-6 | 18 26+4 26-8 27-3 25-6 36-4 40-8 59-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 35-7 | 31-2 | 27-9 | 21-9 | 19-7 27-2 29 26°5 26-7 37-7 41 60-8 
40-—Chatham.............. 34-7 | 30-6 | 26-7 | 23-1 | 17-2 27-7 27-8 25-8 27-4 38-5 43-1 61-1 
AD WINGBO, «0 64'2 b nie'og, se 0c 36-6 | 31-2 | 30 23-2 | 17 28-2 33 29-1 27-8 36-8 41-5 60-9 
42—Sarnia............0c000. 37-7 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 20 30 28-3 30 27-5 38-7 43-3 63-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 26 21-8 | 18-9 27-4 28-8 26-8 26 38-6 42 59 
44-—North Bay....5..55 05: 41-2 | 85-7 | 32-7 | 24-5 | 18-2 25 32-5 30-5 27-6 40-2 43-1 63-1 
BOOTY as ses Pas ease ss 41-6 | 36-4 | 32-7 | 26-6 | 21 28-3 25 34-6 29-9 40 43-1 63-2 
BE CODANE . jhlaisinis.sinyoin din 9ass 33-7 | 30 26-2 | 19-7 | 16 21-5 28 31-4 29-2 37-9 43-9 62:8 
47—Timmins...... AEP TD 40 36 34 26 18-5 29-5 32-5 33-2 30 41-7 50 63°38 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-5 | 34-7 | 28-3 | 23-5 | 17-8 27-2 33-2 29-2 29-2 39-7 43-6 60 
49—Port Arthur............ 35:6 | 29 | 28-2 193-2] 19-4| 24.0}........ 31-5 | 30-7] 44-2] 49-4] 67-5 
50—Fort William........... 36-4 | 28-9 | 25-6 | 20-5 | 17-2 22-6 30-7 30-7 28-2 41-7 45-9 64-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 34-2 | 27-6 | 26-1 | 19-2 | 14-9 19-7 27-0 re erie 41-7 46-6 60-5 
Bam WINRipeg fo: Sfias's ses 2 35 28-1 | 27-7 | 19-1 | 16-0 19-4 27 27°6 26-7 41-7 46 59-6 
§2—Brandon..............- 33-3. | 27 24-5 | 19-3 | 13-8 20 27 DY IN ee Rae 41-7 47-1 61-4 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 33-7 | 28-1 | 25-9 | 20-6 | 17-1 22-2 32°5 28-6 25-0 46-1 51-0 63-2 
53—Regina......... Pen ase 33-7 | 25-6 | 24-7 | 18-7 | 16-5 20-2 35 27-5 23-3 45-3 51-1 65 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 30 25 22 20 22 30 30 25 46 47°5 60 
55—Saskatoon.............- 32-9 | 26-9 | 25-4 | 19-6 | 15-4 21-2 32-4 28-4 23-4 46-8 52-8 60:8 
56—Moose Jaw.........0.06 38-3 | 30 28-4 | 22-1 | 16-6 25-4 32-4 28-5 28-2 46-1 52-5 66-9 
Alberta (average)............ 32-4 | 26-1 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 14-5 21-3 32-1 28-2 25-5 42-5 47-0 55-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 33-3 | 26-7 | 26-8 | 19-7 | 16 22.3 35 27-7 27 47-6 51-2 55 
58 - Drumheller............ 31 26-5 | 20 19 12-5 21 30 35 25 423, 1 ce 55 
59—Kdmonton............. 32-8 | 27 28 18-5 | 14-5 21-5 35-4 27-7 23-8 41-4 46 54:3 
60—Calgary................ 30-7 | 25-2 | 23-4 | 17-2 | 15-1 20-5 28-3 26-1 25-6 41-7 46-5 59-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 34-2 | 25 21 19 14-4 21 32 24-7 26 39-7 44-2 55°7 
British Columbia (average) | 38-9 | 31-9 | 29-2 | 22-7 | 19-9 26-8 37-8 33-6 30-2 48-5 54-4 63-2 
GEO Voriie! i en oes, 38 30 25 21 15 25 40 32-5 29-5 50-4 54-2 59-2 
63—Nelson..............6-- 42-5 | 30 35 25 22:5 27°5 40 37-5 30 46 55 60 
64—Trail....4... Rahn 2008 | 39 34-5 | 30-7 | 26-5 | 20-7 29 40:7 35-5 28 52-5 58-7 63+7 
65—New Westminster...... 36-2 | 30-7 | 24-7 | 20-1 | 18-6 27-5 32-8 31-5 31-9 46-6 52-9 65°7 
66—Vancouver............. 38-4 | 31-5 | 28-6 | 20-9 | 20-3 26 37-7 31-6 30-7 46 52-7 65:5 
QT VICTOTIA cose ces esse. 39-7 | 33 30-3 | 23-4 | 20-9 26-4 33-7 30-7 27-3 48-6 52-8 62-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 39 32 29 23 23 +4 29 40 nL da Vay sete! 48 9 53 67:3 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 38:7 | 33°7 | 30 21-5 | 17-5 24 37-5 35 34 49 56 61-2 


a Price per single quart higher. _b. Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. _¢. Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs 
Q io) o =| ra 
Es aq = © co) oo O 4 Bio 4. acon 
wo | Qe 2 ae) Cm iS B 
eS eee cel aee eee ee tie hes Ble leas lea 
Se levees (ese ne aah “oo - 7 bit ee] gt eS 2a | aos 
QS ®*agl eho |] eta] Es RO | 32 So logo] 22 | BRS [aes 
Ho] 345 ]/S.a6 on ou oo a= |[$80> mE) -99 | At ss 
sep (ses /388| se | ss [2881 38 [BSS] 32 [des ees 
ees |eGh|/Sh5 | 22 | 32 |2h8|] 8B lgtse) ES | as sass 
o q = N oa) 2) By 16) 4 fy OQ 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-3 30-8 22-1 13-3 58-3 21-2 21-0 37-3 22°8 57-4 49-2 
15-9 OO) Lee, se ime 54-0 17-8 18-3 28-3 23-4 59-2 bark 
ID aE eee Se ee et nn ae 48-60 16-2 16-2 27-6 23-2 59-6 53 
2AUW EA ORR Ie ae ee aa Ve ea are 60 17-4 20 31-5 22-7 55 49-2 
16 BONN sealed: | tse 50 18-5 16 82-2 22-7 58°5 53°3 
12-5 CAD in Depa ie bea perme a 60 16-6 18 27-1 23°6 61-6 53°7 
Py Mee Gee | ceiscsttiets,- Pao s eapeere Tapers yc ons 50 20 DA VERS (A Beste 3? (Aaa Gs Nag Ie Gan RO A aa 
20-22 SUN lm [Bars ees Ol Ie 50 17-8 19-3 23-2 23-3 61-2 56°3 
10 SHEN nb coco tc cued ie eee aN 50 17-7 20 Sor 23-5 45-8 41-2 
16-7 B62 | Aden eet: 10-0 56-9 18-7 18-7 34-4 23°95 54-4 47-0 
12 SON | Vai. 10 60 17-8 18-4 36-2 22-5 54-7 49 
18 Som || teagan « 10 60 18-4 16-7 39°8 23 63-3 53°8 
20 AQ, | damsavie | awe. 55-60 19-1 18-2 36-1 23-8 57 51-2 
PS eM 1s CaS UA De PN ese ae Pb ira 50 19-3 21-5 24-4 25 42-5 34 
16-1 31-1 20°3 10-0 59-3 20:6 21-°d 32-2 22-4 57-8 44-9 
10 25 PAVE SO) is eee 50 21-2 22°5 28-9 22-8 64-5 47-9 
15 30-35 25 10 60 19-2 17-7 81-5 Dat 59-4 47-3 
18-20 35 30 LOWE basraatke is 18-4 2D 31-2 21-3 55-5 48-3 
20-25 JOE a aaa ee | Boe cate GO Pas aS, Peer Oke 31-7 21-5 49.2 45 0 
Ae ee Bed Re ee) ae 20 WP Mec eh [ope ea ie Ce PRL he ay A ee ano ma 35 21-4 56 50-2 
15 30 25-28 12 75 25 20 83°3 223 60-8 49-7 
Be oc el is eee 2 oem ee ea 8 50 be Si Soa We ae NE 28-3 23-6 ASS) ete. sik ss 
LO=LS 19 SOAO! | hn. arte Ueoeegmeee 60 19-1 22-5 35°8 21-5 66-4 49-9 
15 OOS olla eet: 10 60 20-4 21 83:9 23-4 60-2 45-2 
18-1 31-2 23°o 11-8 63-4 21-2 20°53 39-9 22°3 58-5 50-1 
20 35 25 UO REF feet eens 22-1 21-4 41-2 21-8 66-3 49-7 
16 30 Se |e eee icdssses Pag 19-2 20 40-8 21-8 55 49 
15 35 25 nC | ea ee 18-3 Bal 38-3 20-7 55-6 48-4 
te ee 30 20 10 Lee ne 25 25 35-4 22-1 59-2 51-8 
20 28 25.4 Nai ais. 60 18-6 22-7 39°3 24-4 56:1 47-5 
Poko papaors Psteisherey Mere late te ea ail eee | Roan ake « 20 25 43 -3 Bde Ov. Kah 53-1 
Srebentetetor e) Vat siaoadtcke rs | accepts beret, [te aay 20 20 36 23 -2 50-7 47-7 
15 30-32 1S me fe as 72 24-2 17-6 43 21-5 61-2 50-2 
20 35 FRSA BAN fe eR ek A ae 22-7 19-5 39-5 22-4 59-6 57-9 
16 35 SDS Fal i heh an IG One as 17-7 18-5 39-1 20-4 59-3 49-9 
20 35 2A A | a 60 22-5 19-8 46-3 22 60-5 50-7 
20 30 25-28 A etre) above lakers 2 19-2 18-5 39-9 21-1 56-4 47-8 
115) 35 23 TW eee a 20-5 20 38-9 21°1 57-2 53°6 
OW) Aaeey aioe PaTe Ta SA) SAR Be AR les 18-7 19 38-1 24-1 62-9 50-2 
STO a Fe ae eae 25 erste rete | Aas hee: 25 18 31-4 20 54-4 49-6 
PAIR TA RRS 80 SER |. Snel oe Ne ltoteaeas  ee 19-3 25 39-8 19-6 54-7 48-8 
cls oto Oa fs ee een b> Bie 2 Slee] fo Meee ai fe A a 19 20 40-8 21-1 58-8 47-4 
15 25 hl Nk eee 50 20- 20 42-3 21-9 56-6 49-8 
18 30-35 | 20-28 |......:. 50 21 18-4 AT 22-7 52-1 43-8 
20 35 25 1G AN AG Ie Ween 21- 23:8 4] 22-1 49-7 45-1 
20 30 YEN TM NOS IB 1 Ra 25 20 45-7 20-5 57 50:5 
20 35 25% She IE hat 25 22-5 43 24-5 Uke 2A St ae 
alerenaretete.o:| tacensretonat® 20 Bree papas | aroraial ie ye [lode ee tere 19°7 36°3 20-1 47-6 43-2 
pepe cpatake''s)| ot ay isle ou UE areRee a Ava vap Nice Pict conesy sale A cpopabeysecave: At Renetes orale 36 22-5 63-6 50-5 
BeBe 25 25 10 75 20 18 33-1 23-7 64-2 52-7 
ed aadhers:s 30 15 ee. apy 75 21- 20 37 25-1 61-3 54-4 
FA Leal Raat 25 OE aL [ER Oe AU 25 20 38 24 75-6 52-7 
ApS RAS A TEN ah 20 Bie naa [Aeneas 20 25 47-7 22-7 58-7 50-4 
18-20 | 25-30 18 Ope ey ce. 21- 17°5 42-4 24-5 64-4 54-3 
15 25 STR Pa Scotts 65 20 19-3 37-9 24-6 68 52 
Pealeerate Ox Moesfid [shal 0 Noa aa HE ap AR 20- 21-2 38-4 20°2 57-0 47-3 
20-22 | 28-35 16-20 15 50 ak 18-8 42-4 22-8 62 48-8 
Der eeeee 30 Sie ec ed GA Me TS I Dale al ett 20 23)-5 35 23-5 52 45-7 
24D 39-6 16-0 Ge 3 pes no age: 24: 22°94 36-9 23°4 52-2 45-1 
25-30 30 LUE PNT Sean i ean HE lea 23° 23-2 41-3 21-5 51-9 45-2 
30 30 15 1 POS al IB BA et 25 20 33°7 24 50 41-7 
25-30 | 30-35 |........ DAD IDE Cd 18 Soe ee 25 21:6 32-8 23 °5 57-1 47-1 
25 30 The ANE ot UE Se od Sk BO MEE en, 26 39-9 24-4 49-7 46-4 
24°97 | 27-8 17-0 1 ICY fil AE otats iy 24-4 24-1 38:3 22-8 55-7 46-6 
30 30 CaM a exc ereer UALS p sn ae 25 28 44-2 25-6 58-6 49-6 
25 30 ISMN ites eye [hs cost erees 25 25 30-8 25 50 46-4 
20-25 | 23-25 15 ae a Glas fe 23-7 24-1 35 21-4 55-8 45-2 
30 15 TRY MD a ea 25 21-2 41-7 22-1 57:3 46-2 
18 25 15 YAO ll ty oral ways fe 23 °5 22 39-6 19-7 56-7 45-8 
aa-O | 27-1 J... 1° 1B i he Sh Sy 23°93 22°6 40-1 24-2 58-3 50-8 
a orekeions 30 aes ae 18 BAR Sa. 23 °3 25 43-8 26-2 55 50 
30 SOG eee. PAU dll I sateen 26:7 26-2 35 25 60 50 
30 SOnme |e: VAD Od Rakes 23°7 25 39-1 27-5 60 52-1 
25 Pea NN bs ie abe a 12-5 22-3 22-3 41-8 21-7 55-3 49-5 


or ereeee 








se ees owe 


cnet ec eee 


Cr i es ir a rar ay 


seer eoos 








eee eseoe 

























Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 












Butter 
ito) 
oS # 
30 5 a 
2 3,0 DH 
pee | ge 
aaa] of 
Q S 
cents cents 
43-3 47-6 
44-4 50-1 
42 48-5 
43 50-5 
45 50-1 
42-7 50:2 
45 50 
46-8 51 
39-4 45-9 
42-8 49-2 
46-6 48-4 
44-6 50-2 
43 +3 45-1 
36-7 45 
42-1 44-8 
40-3 43-8 
43 +3 45 
42-2 45-1 
cy are 44-2 
43 44 
43 45-2 
40-6 44-8 
43-1 45°7 
41-4 45-8 
43-7 47-1 
44.9 47-4 
43 45-3 
40-5 45-2 
49-5 47-8 
43-6 45-9 
SY 47-1 
43-1 47-3 
43-8 47 
42-3 48-3 
43-2 47-2 
43-2 48 
45-6 46 
44 45-4 
43-7 45-8 
43-5 46-4 
43-5 45-2 
44 46 
41-1 46-6 
45-7 46-8 
44-6 47-7 
Ais Lee 47-4 
40 49-2 
42-6 43-6 
40 45-8 
44-3 48-6 
50 50-7 
es Ge 50-2 
42-5 48-2 
Naueuanaee 48-5 
Merely 49-1 
40-2 46-3 
39-8 47°5 
40-5 45-1 
40-5 47-2 
38:5 47-7 
40 46-3 
40-6 47 
43 47-9 
41-5 47-9 
44-3 50:5 
40 48-2 
41-6 47-5 


soe ee ee 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


oe eee ee ee eee ee 
SSS eee 


Canned Vegetables 


















% g = mn ; 
See ees ae ee a eine 
om 4 a Aw] a= | So 1a aq 
Locality en | g = ee le e | 35 a ae 
4 2 ac 5 Hao a ue 2 a Ey Pa: 
oS = Qo Mm oe Oo. A = ae - Ke EI} Ss oO n a 
e= | ~S | 38 [Saez] o2 | 45 |] SH] 88 | 2h] a 
$2 | Be ah | HOM] Oh oa | 29 ae aa | ah 
ae 28 | ee | eeh] 5a |] 8% ne am ars 
2) -Q <9) fy ea oat H HH Ay oO 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average...............- 33°7 7:4 18-4 5-0 6-3 10-4 12-4 15-8 16-0 16-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-9 8-1 17-3 5-2 6-3 9-8 13-9 17-0 16-4 16-6 
BDV NOW ereue fies cteeiec ettclacte © 33°8 8 17-1 5:3 6-4 10-2 14 16-5 16-6 16-9 
2—New Glasgow............--.-. 32°8 8 16-9 5:2 5-9 9-9 13 +4 16-9 15-9 16-3 
SATA DORSEY sa sige shies ies ood 32 8 17-6 5-2 6-8 9°8 13-7 16-6 15-4 15-4 
$--Halilax. ic. ss teens aes tales 82°9 8 17°5 4 6:5 9-2 14-2 16-6 15-2 15-5 
Bs WANGBOTE.terre sieitiars ote sloleialalelecels 82°5 8-3 DE Bh eu 6 be Se ae 20 20 20 
G— Truro. ees bad sb onckion wy se 33-1 8 16-9 5:3 6 9-7 14:3 15-6 15-1 15-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.........| 29-7 7:4 18-8 5-1 5-7 10-1 15-1 15-5 14-6 14-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-7 8-5 18-2 5-3 6:3 10-4 14-3 15-9 16-0 15-6 
S—Monctoniyerscssvste ess siceaees 34:3 8-7 17-9 5-6 6-6 12-1 13°7 16-4 16 15-7 
9—St. JOBM te... o. sees. ohne’ 34 8-7 19-7 4-9 6 9:2 13-5 14-9 14-7 14-5 
19—-ETedeFICION....,\5.005. 0.000809 32:4 8-7 17 5 6:4 10-1 15-1 14-7 15-2 14-8 
AE ——Batnarete es. .0 bess yc on ieee 30 8 18 5-6 6-2 10 15 17-5 18 17°5 
Quebec (average).................5. 30-9 6-4 17-7 5-0 6-4 9-3 12-8 14-2 15-8 14-8 
IZ—OUGDEC shiv see be we se bis cece 32-8 7:5 17-1 5 6-6 9 12-6 14°5 15-4 14-7 
19— Three RIVers...5 20s css'eel ees <s 33-1 6 18-1 5:2 6-3 9-2 12-4 14-2 17-8 15 
14—Sherbrooke 30-9 | 6-6-7 16-8 5-1 6 9-4 13-3 14 15-8 13-7 
PG OTC ec Nc avila ss sive cemeerie 29-2 6 18-2 4-6 6 9-7 12 14-3 15-7 14-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe 29-8 5 17-2 4-6 6:4 9°7 12-7 13+7 14-1 15-2 
7S te ODN BELG sis carers bs /nicrenlo te os ss 29-3 | 5.3-6-7} 17 4-8 6-5 9-9 15 14 16-6 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 29°5 6:7 18-7 5°8 7-1 8-2 12-8 15-2 Ly 15-7 
1G Montreall eo. U5 Weel talc seine’ 32:6 | 5-3-8 17-9 5 5:9 10 12-5 13-9 14-6 14-3 
DO eee et cent teis role remo meters 31:3 | 6-8 18 5-1 6-7 8:5 12-2 13-6 15 15 
Ontario (average)...............+.-- 34-0 7:3 17-8 4-7 6-2 10-8 12-8 15-1 14-8 15-2 
Be OUAWA NG, shia ae ce sbecame > 34:7 | 7-3-8 18-1 5:3 6-5 10-8 11-1 15 14-8 14-8 
2D ——BTOCK VAN Onw seo} sella ss onl mapla: 30: 6:7 15-1 5:3 6 10-6 11-4 14-1 13-3 13-7 
Pa IGIDES GON cr a'd) 0's ote) ePiae se = 32°5 6:7 15 4-9 5:2 9 11-4 12-7 12-4 12-8 
P4—~Belleville 2h. '.'2s vles.ole'e seis Sere 35:8 6 16-5 4-5 5:5 10-4 12-4 15-2 15:2 15-5 
25—Peterborough...............+0+ 32°9 7-3 17 4-5 5-7 11°3 12-2 14-3 14 14-4 
26-— OSA Wa Leola xls clei Maines 37-9 7:3 18-5 4-4 6-6 11-4 12-9 14-9 14-3 14-5 
Di OT UTET ae ie scl tvelate 6 ee elem eiie sie 9 33-4 6-7 18 4-7 5-9 10-8 13-4 14-8 15 15 
Oe NCO ei das sass wate ann» 35-2 | 7-3-8 17°5 4-8 5-8 10-2 11-4 14-9 15-1 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls,..............++- 37-2 7°3 18-3 53 5:8 10-8 13-2 15-4 15:7 16-5 
30—St. Catharines................ 32-2 7:3 18-8 4-5 6:3 11-4 13 14-1 13-8 14-6 
Sl IATOUNCON Soe scchts ssl afeloleeiere ela'e 6 33-4 7:3 17-6 4-4 5-9 11-1 12 15-1 14-6 14-6 
32 —BErantiOrd » 2 siietse0 ee ose ies oie 33 6-7-8 16-9 4-3 5:3 10-8 12-9 14-3 14:3 14-6 
Bo ral n A siettne ice th eeiw Sita totale estes 34-9 7.3 18-1 4-3 5-8 12-2 13-9 14-8 14-1 14-6 
EPCOS Yan's Peis owes sean cee» 35-3 7.3 18-1 4°6 5-9 11:6 12-4 14-6 14-1 14-3 
35—Kitchener 32-4 6-7 18-1 3-9 5:3 11 11-9 14-4 14:5 14-3. 
SG WOOUStOCK s 2/ ket sla cil fe'e a1 83.7 | 6-7=793| 17-2 4-2 6-2 10-6 11-9 15 14-6 15-3 
Bi SEPA tOrd fe. huh ikiniaS cjeiate shar 32-1 7.3 18-7 ae 6-2 12-2 13 15-4 15 {peel 
Aisa A Urey 00 005 0 Fa a 33:7 16-7-7-3 18-1 4-5 5-8 11-3 12-4 15-3 15-2 15-2 
Beye a MOI ADS Sta! s cee obs Beles © 32-5 |7-3-8-7 18-8 4-5 6-3 11-4 13 15:6 15-8 15-8 
AQ CB CGA Ps 5s sys 'e's PA eis one's oe ee 32-5 6-7 18 4:5 6-1 11:1 14-4 15-1 15-2 14-4 
MEW INOSOL S55 3:60 Vo vis ovo ve eos eh 33 8-9-3 18-3 4-6 6 10-8 14-1 14-9 14-6 15-9 
PULTE aio, Meet sas ah io Patpicio's\a forateles «6% 37 7.3-8 20 4-7 6-5 11-2 14 16-6 15-6 15-6 
48—Owen Sound................06. 33-1 |6-7-7-3 18-2 4-1 5-4 9-8 11-8 th 15-6 15-4 
44—North Bay...........0.00s0ee: 33-9 7.3 18-3 5-3 6-7 10-2 12-8 15 14-4 15 
Me IES sos a's § «sw! o 0'e ole e'S'ors p's 33-4 | 8-8-7 16:8 53 7-8 9:8 15-6 15-6 15-9 16 
46—Cobalt:. 0.0.5 ccccas caecoeees 36-4 8.3 16:5 5-3 7.5 11Y 13-6 17-9 17°7 18-4 
47—Timmins...... ai lolaiehens otal kala 5 - 34-3 8-3 17 5-2 8 9 15 16-4 16 16-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32-8 8 19-3 53 8 12-6 15 15-2 15-4 15-4 
aQ—Vort Arthur, 2,5 0.0.4. 0. ee 35-5 6 19-6 5-4 6-3 9-9 10-8 15 14-3 15-8 
BG Hore Willian ss leit. <2 sae 33.8 6 16-8 5-3 5-8 9-8 11-7 15-2 14-8 15-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 36-1 6-7 20-4 5-2 6:5 11-4 12-6 17-9 17-4 17-4 
Di WAINMID CR sete isis» «sss cleleiaue seo 6 36-3 | 6-4-7 19-3 5-1 6-7 10-6 11-9 17-5 17-1 17 
BSA TAN COM, oeeiclots bets aterstelseloiele saree 35:8 | | 6-3-7 91-5 5-3 6-3 12-1 13-2 183 17-6 Va 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-3 8-1 18-8 5:2 6:3 10-9 12-4 18-1 17-8 17-9 
eee cera iS euelecs sas « 35 8-8-4] 17-5 5-1 Bra |) 12-701 ISEB tel) ge 17-7 
54—Prince Albert..............056- 32-5 8 20 5 6-9 8-6 12 18 18 18 
BGP ROIAMOOL ssid cays sels deals 35 8 18 5-3 6 10-6))) 129017 18.ae]¢ “Eee seen 
56—Moose Jaw.........-.-sceeceees 34-7 8 19-5 5:3 5:8 11-5 12-8 18 16-9 17:2 
Alberta (average)..................- 35-7 8-6 18-5 5-2 6-1 11-0 10-3 16-7 18-0 18-6 
567—Medicine Hat.................- 35 8-9 19-2 5:3 6:3 12-5 11-4 17-6 20-5 19-3 
BS rm noller) cutest +\-/clecrejetecs = 37:5 8-9 17 5:4 6-3 11-7 10-8 16-6 17-1 19-5 
GS MGMAGULOM. ene te sic slo's lterwcins« 34-9 8 19 5-1 6 9-7 9:4 15-9 17-7 17:9 
GU OAIOAR Ye cee piece ke te ls chet ate leenes = 36°6 8 19 5-2 5-9 11-3 10-1 16-6 18-7 18-9 
6t—Lethbridee....2% nce ia, Gen. 34-5 8-10 18-2 5-2 6 9-7 9-7 16-7 16 17-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-3 9-5 21-6 5:5 6-8 9-8 9-8 W-4 18-2 18-2 
G2—HELNIC, 025... os ols wees vee ne ne 35 10 19 5:5 6:2 11-2 10-7 18 18 18-2 
68—Nelson............ereceeceeres 35 10 17°5 5-6 if 10:7 10:8 18-3 20 20 
Gem lores nent es as o's ls jn obs sha aa) 35 9-3 20 5:3 7:4 9-5 10 17-5 19 19 
65—New Westminster.............. 36-5 |8-3-9-5 23-1 5-4 6-7 8-5 8-4 16-2 17-6 16-9 
66—Vancouver..........-00-eeeeeee 35-2 |8-3-9-5 22-7 5:5 6:4 9 8-8 14-6 15-7 16-8 
Gia VACDOYIO. canis < op spooks ta «je Fiezshafo° 35-3 10 23°8 5-4 6:8 9-1 9-4 152 16-6 15-8 
GS— NanaiM r. sols lems ole cieiciele = 36-2 8-9 23 5-6 6:8 10 10 17-7 19-3 19-7 
69—Prince Rupert.............+.+- 34:3 10 23-3 5-8 6-7 10-3 10 19-3 19-3 19°3 
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Potatoes Apples 
o 
g Me) ; ee ; 3 a 
= — < ie} q rod 2 S 3 
bal BS EI fe | uge | oe : Ed 5 oe d 
Sig ian id 3 o ee ®o ® oS 24 ee 3 
Poel Seelek Soe ea eh ees re Piao age | ee | |e ee 
Via} go) 2 seca ige | 2esl28 | as dogs | as |) Be 
a « (=) = > om by 
Fc Ts clad ae ag | BF | e8§ |28s] 8 | fs ee | EE | gs 
oon ‘aw o a > a oN 3 a “ a 2, 
ea S oy i cS a fa 5 8 } SI 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-8 6-6 | 1-259 25-7| 21-5| 13-4] 16-5] 19.3 15-0 26-7 64-1 42.8 
9-1 6-3 | 1-053 25-3| 19-0| 13-6] 15-9] 18-9 13-9 26-9 60-6 38-8 
9-3 6-8 | 1-052 | 22-5|........ 18-8} 14:8] 15-6] 18-8 61-2 27-4 AEE ag OReiamie 99 / 
8-8 6-5 | 1-212 a a De 13-41 | 15:7} | 18-6 86 28-3 53-3 38-7 | 2 
9-1 6-8 | +87 27 18-7] 13-7] 15-61 19-2 67-5 28 62-5 40. |2 
ied eisil 1098 25-7] 18 7 | “14-7 |. 19-8 747 25-4 62-5 39-5 | 2 
9 Aeon An | ie ena! Ae, 20 15 18 CHS Ses Gt Ra SO fale) ea andg 7a Hiicd i 5”, 4 
8-21 6-3 | 1-091 26-1] 19-3] 13-2] 15-9] 19-2 75 25-2 62:2 36-8 | 2 
7-9 "71 .812 int}, 18 12°71 1.14.9 | ° 15-7 77.8 26-6 65 43.3 
9-0 6-6 |  -835 20-7 | 20:0) 14-4] 15-9] 19-2 70-6 27.3 65-4 aya |? 
9-4 6-7 | 929 25-4 | 20 14 15:7} 19-3 83-3 26-9 65 iis ip 
8-8 6-5 | -984 22-5} 20 1553) 14:71. 19 60 25 +5 58-3 43-5 | 9 
8-9 6-2 | +778 17-2} 20 12-2) 15-6] 18-7 74 27 72-8 44-8 | 15 
9 7 65 17-5| 20 16 17-7 | 20 65 9018 ae taken 50. tes 
9-8 7-2 | 1-295 28-3| 21-5| 13-2] 17-2] 18-2 81-1 26-2 67-9 41-6 
11-4 7-51 1-096 18 19 12-6] 16:5] 26-6 82-9 24-7 76-8 38-2 
9-9 8-8 | 1-36 IBF 9ptB | igak | Ties | 46.9 98-7 28-2 72-5 42-9 
10-3 7 1-147 26-7} 23-71 12-9] 17-3 | 17-1 74 27-4 64-8 41-4 
9 Esai Meco 4, Ae gil ae ieee tea |) ig 19-3 80 DI) Gia Werte 46-5 
10-2 Bese, Geeme dG, (yA ta 29:5 | 13-5 |. 16 14-3 72 24-7 52-5 40-9 
8-5 57 1-Bt SO4R Mine 14 19-7 | 20 80 FT EE chad ee Ls 50 
9 6-7] 1-386) 25:7 |%....... 20 14:7 | (17-71. 18-8 94 Oa hee ee 43 
9-3 7-1] 1-126 35 20:7"| 19-5 |} 616-31? £7.97 82-9 24-3 65-5 37:5 
10-5 724'| 1-106 opi |) op.8 4° ate | ty. | 90 65-7 26-2 75 40-7 
9-8 6-9 | 1-227 26-4| 21-2) 13-6] 16-1] 19-4 "5-4 26-7 63-9 39-5 
9-7 77) 1-07 31-7 21 12-9] 15:6] 20-2 72-5 98-2 64-8 41 
9-1 7 1-93 28:7 Bic. o. 13 16-5 | 17-7 75 26-7 70 49 
9°5 7 1-24 Se Lt 12-5] 15-7] 17-2 767 23-8 58-3 38-2 
10-6 6-6 | 1-39 Sei. Le 14°97 |. 15:4.) | 18 71 26-6 58-5 35-5 
9-6 6-8 | 1-07 N-scl 16-6 | Lipset 15-5 | | t9.8 "8 27-5 60-7 36-7 
9-1 6-5 | 1-08 gl ee 11-4] 15-5] 20 84-5 26-2 62-7 40-7 
9-5 7-3 |  -987 iar. | ye 177 | i678 |) 10-1 78 27-8 62-3 36 
9-5 6-5 Li OF adits ae. 1097 } 1 35-5.1' | 18-6 71°3 25 +3 61-6 37 
10-1 6-5 | 1-26 ore, ae 12-8 | 17 19 80 25-8 55 38-3 
8-6 6-8 | 1-37 Te A ea Se 14-7 | 15-7] 18-4 85 27-5 71-2 39-6 
9-5 6-6 | 1-18 29-4 | 22 12-5] 15-8| 18-1 74.7 24-8 70 37 
8-6 7-1 | 1-00 Oeics, ee 13-2 | 15-3] 17-2 60 1: ake 37-2 
9-4 6-9 | 1-07 rh a elas oe | | iest hts 73-3 25 +5 63-3 36-8 
9-7 7 1-01 ye is «eae 12:7 | 14-9] 19 61-7 25-8 54-2 35- 
10-3 6-8 | 1-08 30M ae 12-7 | 14-7 | 18-9 61-9 25-8 59-5 35- 
9 6-8 | 1-13 to Mii.) ee By | / 18-2) 617-9 79 25 5B 35: 
10-3 6-5 | 1-24 Sa nile, es 13°3 | 116-3: |" 10-9 70 26-2 67-5 39: 
9-2 6-6 | 1-07 Sag Ne a hae 12-6] 13-4 | 17-9 66-3 P55) ete a 
9-6 6-5 | 1-07 Oe a a a (4-7 | 15-7.) 18-4 85 27-5 71-9 39. 
9°5 6-0 | +989 Dy a al 136 | 16-4) °“19-4 76-4 25-5 66-2 39 
9°5 BS 1-07 FC Ca 14-2] 15-4| 18-8 "5 25-1 60 42. 
8-6 ee oo | IRC ea et Oi a SD 14 16-5} 19 87-5 26-3 75 42 
10-2 6-3 | 1-38 10 hoe, ck es 12-2] 15-5| 19-2 75 33 68 38- 
11 730) wig Ml a3 68h. 1: 20 1-3 | 3 f6:9. | 18-3 67-8 24-2 61-8 41- 
10 8-9 | 1-53 25 oe t hide |} 19 20 77 28-6 75 44. 
11-9 Bias) pee 40 0B. be 21 16-3] 19-3 | 21-3 90 29-4 70 46- 
12 O25 Meru aa ele, | om, 8 Be 15 20 20 90 28 60 45 
9-3 7371 30-51 20 14-6] 17 91-9 75 30 63-3 41-2 
9-4 6-4] 1-39 28-71 24-5] 14-61 16-2} 22-2 75-8 26+7 65 42-5 
10-4 6-6 | 1-37 32-6 | 21 te | . 16-6.| ) 19-7 70 27-9 58-1 49 
10-7 SS Pima ees... ke 12-6 | 16-7] 20-5 72-0 27-1 61-3 43-4 
10-3 5-21 1-26 25 Oe ee 12-5] 16-7] 20-8 71-2 25-8 57-2 49-5 
11 S80 aloe op -e). tale. 12-71 16-7 | 20-1 72-8 28-4 65°3 44.3 
10-8 6-5 | 1-425 eee 20-7] 13-8] 17-9 | 22-4 74-2 26-3 64-2 48-2 
11-6 Siete 32-1 ba... 29 1a} 218 92-8 74-1 26-4 66-2 48-3 
12 6-6 | 1-60 a. ie oie 20 13-5] 20 29 75-8 25-8 62-5 50-8 
9-6 6-5 | 1-06 ede tw: 20 12% | } 15° | | 29-6 72-8 25°7 63-3 48-3 
9-8 6-6 | 1-39 ar a ie ee be 14-8] 18 20-8 74-4 97-9 64-8 45-3 
~ 10-5 5-6 | 1-396 AS Sais ee 24-6 | 13-4| 17-5] 21-4 70-8 26-5 64-1 48-8 
11-3 Bete) a a6 LS ee 25 13-5] 19-7] 22-8 75 27-8 70-7 51-7 
10-6 GaN tom so. Th ee 25 (4293) 1935 | 431 68-3 26+7 65 48-3 
10-2 5-3 |  -90 7h) aa ee 21-6] 12-31 16:4] 20-5 68-9 24-9 59-9 47-7 
9-9 5-7 | 1-67 Py ena as 25 14-3] 16-4] 20-1 73.6 27 62-1 49-3 
10-4 Diaweisiaean 9S tht 26-3] 12-7] 16-7 | 22-5 68 ye LS 47 
9-6 5-5 | 1-666 Za ke 23-0| 12-3] 16-3] 18-8 713-2 27-4 64-0 50-0 
10-5 6-ciiedo en aa We og 4 toteet | PA | 48-8 73.3 31-2 69-2 50 
9-4 SiteeeOaOntik 4500p, Be: 25 13-7 | 16-7 | 20 77-7 30 63-3 51-7 
9-1 Spel ison 40> han 20 isipct | 18 17°7 75 27°5 67-5 50 
8-8 5-3 | 1-25 Gtk. ta 20 10-3e| | 1507] © 18-4 71-9 24-9 62-6 45-2 
9°5 4-8 | 1-37 ot aie ho 25 10:71 14-4] 18-6 67-3 26 58 45-4 
9-6 BOB R150 a Se le 24 11640) | 15-9] ) 18-3 71-6 26-7 61-1 48 
9-9 5-7 | 1-79 Ss eres pores te Of> PPB f - 193 71-9 26-1 67-7 53 +3 
10 RICE PS cutee [fl uty. 25 11 15 20 76-7 26-7 62:5 56-7 
5 hi ee ments es ey els Spee Sy indie oh at bee auhi gy LOOP ive SOG rey REP abro eG TER 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
a 
Sugar. 3 ¢ “f ts 
: - im “ 3 Sis oy - 8 a" 
gs 2 | gol #6 2 | 24 | 3 a 28 E 
Locality om 2 S) Ome bes ke oie 3 g i 5 
Sel) ail ee ce cen eee ae iE es oe 
Cc go iaerl ee |s4] os | eo | ea | fe) 238 
BOR) OTH fe 84h Bop ce 296 a Ot -4 By 
B2 Sida 8 SR |858) a4 |28] | 22 | 88) fe | Fa 
o va e IO S S ¥ A oe Ao 
rere ea 1) fo Oo mM wu. < 
cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... rier Rt ile oe. wee 16-256 
Nov? Scotia (average....... 7-8 | 9-2 3.8 6-8 16-250 
I—Sydneyi oi. ea 7:5 7-1 4 6-3 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-41 7-6 3.3 eh hs vie es 
3—Amherst............. 7-9] 7:3 4-6 68) 1. 17-50 
AEN abit axy seca mice ci oe 71 6:7 3°5 6-6 16-0 
D--WANGSOF. 502s oes eee 8 74 5 16-00 
6— Tard... he, 8 7-4 “Bb Oba) BES Ieee. aa | 18-00 
7—P.H.1.-Charlottetown| 7-5 | 7-1 3-6 6 6-6 15 40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:8 | 7-1 3-4 8 6-5 16-125 
i Mion eto oder wa si nia oe 8 74 3°4 8 6-2 15-50 
9—St. John......... 6.6. 77] 7-2 3-4 71 67 e500 
10—Fredericton.......... ae Teva! 3-1 7 6-2 16-00 
Ji— Bathirst..... 2... «. 7°6 | 6-8 3°8 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-2) 6-7 0 3-6 A 6-2 15-544 
12—Quebec.............6. 7-1) 6-5 5+6 3-6 6-4 115-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers... .¢0.. Vet dee 4-1 al 6:0 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-9 | 6-3 a5 3:3 . : 
We sorel lak 7-4| 6-7 3 4-5 aes tee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-8 | 6:4 “6 3°9 5 5:5 |15-00-15-50 
Micob. GOWNS: ance coleots 6:9 6-6 3+ 7 3-1 5 6:5 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines... 7-7 | 7:2 +7 B07 i) 6-2 117-00-17-50 
fo Montreal... sens ds om 6-8 | 6:5 38 3-2 7 5-9 ; “16 4 
20--Ahll havc ho 7-2| 6-9 3-3 tale | Gal 15.75 
Ontario (average).......... 7:5 | 7-2 -6 | 26-8 3:5 6 6-2 15-725 
M1-Ottawal. 2. k. 7-2] 6-8 7 3-4 -6| 6-4 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7-4] 6-8 5 | 27-2 3-4 5 | 68 “15-25 
23—Kingston............. 6-8} 6-5 2 5 3-8 7 6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7°3 7-2 7 3°5 “5 6:3 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 74 | 7-1 6 | 25-2 3:3 2 5-9 15-7 
26—Oshawas se. ss deve 7-6 7:5 2 5 +5 3-2 of 5-7 00-1 i a 
LETS Ee de gaa Me 7-5 \\ TA 6. | 24-7 4.0 elit Reet 
Oa LOLOULO a. veneciso Aces 74 6°9 8 “4 3.3 9 6-1 tbe 4 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-61 7:3 3 3 3-6 3 7 5-00-15 -50 
30—St. Catharines........] 7-9] 7-6 6 fy 3.8 7 ; g13-75-14-25 
31—Hamilton............ 6-9 | 6-6 2 | 25.3 2.8 4 6-5 |g14-00-15-00 
32—Brantford............ v4 6:8 cA 5 3.3 5 6+3 15-50 
Sea ALY he eae eh er: 7.3 7.9 2 2 3 "2 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
34—Guelph............... 7.9 | 7-1 4 7 3-5 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ EA rec 2 23 3.3 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
86—Woodstock........... 6-9} 6-7 2 3 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
Bi —ersord, 3.6.06 46s 7A ay 9 6 2-9 6-3 }14-50- 
BOT UOUGONY sens oe cles 7.4 | 7-3 1-4 9 4 “4 6  |15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.,........ 7.91 7:6 -6 : . § 5°6 15-50 
40Chathamy. 000002907. 6-8 | 6-7 5 $°8 ‘7 | 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
Seek) ae oa ae 6-9 | 6-8 1 ci 5 5-4 15-00 
42 Samia. 1 7.T 7.91 7.9 i ; 5-9 |o15-50-16-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7. 1 Gu ay os 8-5 15-75 
44—North Bay........... 7.8 | 7-7 6 4 2) 5-4 115-00-15-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8.3] 7-9 i a3 5-3] 16-50 
46—Cobalt... oi... s.. 8.7 | 8-2 5 ie 6 — |17-00-17-50 
47—Timmins............. x 8 3°8 6-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7.7 7.5 7 4 7-5 |18-00-18-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8.5) 7-9 " ai ‘5 | 6-5 | 15-50-16-00 
50—Fort William......... 7.6 74 3°6 5 6-2 | 1/-00-11-50 
Manitoba (average)........| 9-7 | 7-5 6 3 8 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
51—Winnipeg.......00.05:| 8 | 7-7 3 $7 Oe 20-750 
§2—Brandon............. 7.4) 7.3 a te ‘1 5-8 19-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 8-2] 7-6 2 3.3 i 6-3 22-00 
Dor OMINR) 50 cion ine 40a 7:9 | 7:6 7 2.8 8 6-3 23-625 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6 | 7-9 8 3.6 28 5:8 23 -00 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-4| 6-8 7 3.2 a °O dl. os deen 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9 8 iv be “5 5-1 |23-00-25-50 
Alberta (average).......... 8-6] 7-8 | 3-4 ; ti ee ee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-9| 7-8 | 57- 8 3-5 8 ee ee 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-3 | 8-3 7 3.5 "6 6-2 g 
59—Edmonton........... 8-4 | 7-8 | 59- | 3.3 (ie eee 
60—Calgary.............. 8:5 7-8 . 9 3°5 +6 oo bee Cet eae 
61—Lethbridge........... 7.81 7.8 : 2 : 3-9 2 7 SBit 5 pene 
British Columbia (aver’ge)| 7-9 | 7-3 | 57: 5 | 29- art ; ; BO ole ctseiens 
G2—-Memie.:..i.....4.-.$2. 924 82 3 | Bak ‘ OF Jo. eee eee 
63—N elson............... 8-1 7-7 “7 P 4-1 Z j it C22 hans cle deaicens 
Cn SF a ge MN a) Be a Ue -5 | 27: 3-4 (i re 
65—New Westminster....] 7-1 | 6-9 ‘7 | 29- 9 | 3-9 ie eee 
66—Vancouver........... TN Gg 66-1 3.9 oe ee 
67—V ictorin. ...2.......4. 7-5 | 6-9 3.6 } ; i Poe 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-9] 7-7 | 59 | ee ee 
69—Prince Rupert... ... 8 | 6-8 38 ade a st 


_. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk, 
British Colum bia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. s. Delivered from mines. 


ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
ore than the figures published (in bulk). 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1928 


3 
qa 
5 8 
4 he 
£8 8 
Bs g 
2B re 
Q eo) 
$ 
10-048 12-909 
8-835 12-015 
7-45 9-20-9-60 
7°35 
9-00 12-50 
10-50-11-50. |d11.60-14.50 
Reactor. ae Me 10-50-11-50 
9-00-9-75 |d12-50-15-75 
10-50 13-25 
10-875 12-958 
10-00-1200 213-00 
11-00-13-00 |11- 15 14-00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 
10-50 Le eee 
9-629 14-125 
10-00 13-50 
8-50-10-00 14-00 
10-00 14-00 
1 RTF at ES mee 1s een Rn 
OUR cae yuri mene 
alee idcons oe 16-00 
11-90 |13-50-14-50 
8-25 112-50-14-00 
10-606 12-068 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 
Ch Wy Sol As ee ae ha 
9-00 13-00 
12-00 12-00 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 
9: eae 50 13-00 
1-00 11-50 
sd 210-75 
g g11.00-12-00 
9-00 12-00 
9-00 11-00 
10-00 12-00 
11-50 J11-00-12-00 
10-00 {10-00-12-50 
10-00-12-00 11-50 
12-00 |11-00-12-09 
9-50 |11-00-12-00 
10-00-11-00 }11-00-12-09 
210-00 212-00 
9-50 |12-00-15-00 
8-00 10-50 
1200s inetd eaee: 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 
12:00 411-00-12-00 
15-00 15-00 
11-00 10-00 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 
-9-00-13-50 13-50 
b. . 10-688 14-750 
Fu 19-00 15-50 
6- 75-12-00 14-00 
} 4, 80-250 17-500 
9-00-13 -00 14-75 
9-00-16 -00 20-00 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 
10-00 £16-75 
6-813 13-250 
@| 
h6-50 ' 
h5-00-6-00 16-00 
h8-50-11-50 10-50 
h4-00-6-50 
10-247 12-130 
G225=' 6:75; Pane 
9-50-11-50 |12-80-15-50 
9-00-11-00 14-50 
10-75-11-75 11-50 
11-00-12-00 11-50 
10-55-11-50 9-00 
87:70- 8-20 
12-00-14-50 









EO ORE TOS OE UCR (Ra a Da ECE AC (CCR at 


OES ORS COE ON Soe] ROSCOE HOME r) PeT (CICS fo 



























per cord 


| Millwood, 


Sfeuphn Rw @Y en 66 el sje 


ee eer 


Wile, 6.16 ie 10, + of} 6 Aiea! 


ed 
see ee oe ee eos 


oe eee er se eae 


e& ¢ 18-00 


coe es ese esos 


eee reer ee eee 


eee reer ee oee 
coe sees eeree 


eceoerereee res 


a ce erry 


eee cess eon e ee 


Wood 
S S = © 
ee |) See) 35 | BEE 
=O Sebi ae at? 
AAS) Eas 2 o esd 
aa B2 a £8 £28 
en ae RN RD 
$ $ $ 
11-992 14-503 8-841 11-015 
9-400 10-250 6-300 6-950 
6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 
Mele eee NTE Le ee ee [one ek ef er eT c8-00 
9-00 10-00 SOO eects: 
14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 
9-00 9-50 5-50 6-00 
9-00 9-75 6-00 6°75 
9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 
Bae 11-375 6-756 8-350 
-00 210-00 27-00 28-00 
13) 00. 16.00]14- 00- 17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7: 50-10. 00 
9-00 -00 COO aes eee 
8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 
14-096 16-212 9-667 11-592 
cl4-67 14-67 c12-00 c12-00 
10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 
12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 
cl4.67-17.33]c16-00-18-67| 10-67 €13 -33 
CLOG (neta ee ee c12-00 
15-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 
ay Sarai 40) L500) ules Saree c10-50 
14.00-16.00)16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00}12-00-13-00 
c16-00 C17 - 23 7-00 9-00 
12-895 15-836 9-776 12-372 
13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 
Be Sa 2 ores CLG OO) salle.ca), 7s see c14-80 
14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 
14-00 14-50 11-00 12-00 
12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 
11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 
17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 
S £ g gz 
g £ & g 
15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 
15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 
14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 
14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 
16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 
10-00 c15-00 6-00 c9-00 
Pret ke cee OUI i hoes RE c11-25 
14.00-15.00 C20 200 eactsey ara e ail ete Ae ne 
cafe Soe (PAD RUUL # (ean Sen's ee c18-00 
g c & g 26-00 g c & g 22-00 
no AS ai RG2OO lines wa eee 10-00 
12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 
10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 
phe, TS aes, xe c15-00-17-25]..........]c10-50-15-00 
13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00 
By essteels 15-00 |7-00-7-50 12-00 
8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 
10-50 12-00 10-00 11-50 
11-00 12-00 10-00 11-00 
PER iy Bs | fae) tepe Sey Mace 9-250 10-125 
Rreeastorcre ante |e erctary Menara 10-50 11-50 
12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 
250 12-000 8-500 10-500 
Ste Aha ea 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 
i 7-00 18-50 5-50 7-00 
i 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 
Me aes ISCO al arteries 3's c14-00 
Petes cteectsrexs Ikea ahutelis istic nena 11-000 
g g £ 
STS | ooh ae 12-00 
BEE Pants [leiocaiaietera te aie 6-00 c8-00 
GET AE BO (ARS SRR. peliral Fak aaa thse 13-00 
Basta svattog bem [Lawns Sys Seay Setar 9-500 10-500 
Be eee epic bRicictsdtt tee 12-00 16-00 
Bets ce cvorshann (seus keve, Svavant ctete 9-50 12-50 
ee Poll Ag Renate all. 9-00 11-50 
Pipi cucrcttovs [hicatatlerer one « GILT Ae eee 5-50 
Begs cteNe actors: horetsh ate, shavekt REM eee ee eee 7-50 
cS a ee i lh lara ble eh 3 ih, 7-50 c10-00 





a her price for petroleum coke. 


73562—6 


f. Petroleum coke. 
ouses with conveaiences not extensively occupied b 





PEI NALD CHEN SOROS CSNY SORO OR IC MOU AC CAPM 0} NORIO EL) OR PCR CCRC CLE MERCRTT (CCH oe eae iene 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
y workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Canpaly houses $20 





? 








per box (400) 
Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


o | Matches, parlour 


= 
pat 
ou 


22-00 


25-00-40-00 


18-00-22 -00 
29-00 


15 |30-00-40-00 















fix-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


$ 
19-933 
14-917 
10-00-14-00 
14-00 
5 -00-10-00 
20-00-25 -00 
3: 00-20-00 
-00-17-00 
10-00-14-00 


20-00-25 - 00 
18-00-25 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
16- 00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
2500-30-00 
20-00-25 -00 
19-00-25 -00 
17-00-30-00 
15 -00-20-00 
20-00-25 - G0 
30-00-35 -00 
20-00-30 - 00 
12-00-20-00 
18-00-20-00 

25-00 

14-00 
25-00-35 - 00 
15 -00-20-00 
15-00-30-00 
15-00-30-00 

24-500 
25-00-35 - 00 
18-00-20-00 

23°450 


30-00 
15-00-25 -00 
25-00 
20-00 
21-750 
18-00-20-00 
r 
25-00 
20-00-30 -00 
18-00 


20-00-25 -00 
12-00-18-00 

25-00 
16-00-18-00 
18-00-22 -00 
20-00-30-00 


i. Poplar, etc. j. 
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(Continued from page 1386) a comprehensive cost of living index number 
a tentative cost of living index number, using covering all items of workingmen’s family 
ine figures of the above mentioned budget for expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
added and this table has been brought down ment to the Lazour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 































Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct.| Nov. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 








No. of 

com- | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920) 1921 
mo- 
dities 


236 |102-3)131-6)199-0)243-5/171-8/151-9/153-3/157 - 7/161 -2/151-4/152-2/150-2|148-6 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 






Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 

II.—Animals and Their Products........... 


IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 


67 |111-6/149-8|220-2/287-6]178-2)137 -2/138-21169-5]171 -5|162-3|160-2|145-9]143-3 
50 |102-5)119-9]179-4)204-8/154-6}139 8/137-6]134-6 
28 | 97-8/133-3/269-9/303 3) 165-0) 183 -7/204-1]193 2/187 -9]155-8]172- 1/163 -5|163 -2 
21 | 94-3}100-1/139-4/241-6/202-5]171-0/178-5 9] 
26 | 97-7/151-8)227-3)244-4|185-7/157-4|167-5|154-81147-1 
15 | 96-2/137-3)144-2/137-7| 98-61100-2| 95-4! 99-81108-0 








VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 9 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

MOUS so vial y ce eee orale ee ee pee at 16 | 94-5/102-2/144-9/197-5/205-4/197.11189-5/177-8/177-21174-5|170-2/172-31172-3 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0)123-1/187-3}223-3)184-7/165 61163 -8|154-8]156-8]157-8]151-3/148-71147-8 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6)143-4/212-3)258-2|164-2)/133 -3/125-31127-01166-7|155-31157-0/144-0/143-9 
ET-=Maring: cscs ttcmee dias ooo eee 8 | 98-8)107-1/172-5/173-5/142-3]137-6]130-6]156-3|162-81148-4]159-7 164-2/166-3 
ITI —Forest ope tloie Sealtette Wists asee. ste Giatelnne miaperste raee 21 | 94-3)100-1)139-4)241-6)202-5/171 -01178-5/156-9]159-21155-51154-31155-91154-6 
DY Minerale tesa un eee tn. et ee 67 | 95-8)121-5)166-1/196-2/175-6/158-3]156-4]151-5/151-1/147-6/143-0|144-21144-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4/189-2}244-0}168-41146-9]142-9]155-5|160-21153-0/153-7|149-71147-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0}130-4/196-9/242-0)180-01154-11156-4]158-4/157-01149-21147-5/147-31146-7 





Classified according to purpose: 











I.—Consumrrs’ Goops (GroursA AND B).| 98 |101-3/120-6/172-8/226-1]174-4|151-9]151-9/150-6)164-4]158-5/154-2/158-2/156-5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 (105-6/132-3)193-3/244-4/170-7/146-5/149-7/151-2/170-51156-7|155-6/158-7/155-6 
RAC VOLOREA. L550 pis sls tee ria bin, amie eee 4 |101-7/125-2/197-5/249-7|176-0/202-7/228-7/236-6|244 - 11224 -6/239-8/219-5/217-0 
PTOROSTMIB, SOO cs 4 ste sd dae tis eee aesostenn ‘ 8 |110-6}144-4|224-4/261 -2/186-9]137-9]126-9|177-6|161-2]160-8|160-7|151-5}150-3 
CC MOCOINND: 1 aii o3.s'3 5 avec ta eay WORSE 1 |102-0)112-0/104-0/183-2/109-2} 96-0} 96-0] 96-0|104-0]116-0/132-0]124-0]124-0 
AGA crest Rowen bap nancRale cote oe 8 | 98-8/107-1)172-5)173-5|142-3/137-6/130-6]156-3]162-8]148-4]159-7|164-2|166-3 
ERERM ails vos. cic eagles ee eniee eaten 8 |101-6)124-2/173-5/249-4/218-6/194-2|189-7/187-5}167-5|184-6]197-5]/201-1/179-4 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7/118-9|200-8/209-2]152-7/129 -0|126-8}120-9]142-1]146-1]131 -3]165-8|152-4 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0/119-5)165- 1/203 -0) 167-8139 -8]148-2|137-7|159-0/139-5|148-1]155-2/155-3 
Sugar, refined............ ee buae ee 2 }115-4/171-6)208-4/408 -3)213 -3}176- 1/229 -8|176-1]143 0/143 -0/144-1]127-2]127-2 
MUCOUS DIB. iis os pee'ssis x's Pate Meat 10 [122-9/210-0)232-3)431-1/170-0|122-7/158-7]131-4|316-3]207-7|169-8|133-7|125-9 
BE OU Acne ware wien dave ate ts tine mike 2 |104-4/120-0)174-4/213-1]159-7/194-9]171 -8}183 «2/201 -2/173 3/193 -3|163-2]183+1 
A 0 Lc ARE hl es ga Oi ae BT 2 |108-0)117-6)154-7/227-0/206-5}206-5/206-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5|216-5 
MUIBECMANOGUB oiccck ptcddcs be ¥awerrdn che 6 | 99-3/119-6)213 -0/283 -8/186-9]169-0|167-0]159-3]147 -0/151-9|160-7|159-11159-4 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8)146-9) 203 -1/179-2)158-5]154-5|149-9/156-8|/160-8|152-4|157-6]157-6 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear),.\.......ssesescescses 11 |105-3|128-5)181-3}260-2|186-3|160-6}159-9|156-7|150-9]152-8|156-4/167-9]167-9 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6/136-0)185-0/176-9]157 -8)152-8]147-7|/158-7]163 -3]151 -2|154-3/154-3 
MUBMTe 20 Fs ok, ake eee 3 |102-8/107-3)189- 11323 -4]249-4/219 -6|228-2/194 -81194-8]194-8/194-81194-81194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203 -2/247-4/490-6)/461 - 6|363 - 2/274 -7/263 -3|321 - 6/321 -31320-1]320-1|320-1 
MUIRCOUBNONUE vy OF 5 sai yk i idee tee 7 | 92-9} 97-9/135-0)182-3]174-8)156-21151-6/146-7]157-5|162-2|149-9]153-1]153-1 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (Groups C and D)| 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0/241-9/167-3/143-3/142-5]153-8]148-8|143-3/146-8]142-8|141-5 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/197-1/206-5]188 -0)185-2/181-2/180-7/180-4/175-4/176-5|176-5 
EB ns =  LaNeLahe NUN + avn ets« sidet dse Be 4 | 98-1/117-8)/203 -9/264-5)/248-0)211 - 6/216 -0/204 - 2/204 - 2/205 -2|205 -2}204 -1/204-1 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
UDDNES Reds Gite sco ods Ah wale Ceo see 7 | 94-5] 99-9)142-1]194-1)206-4|187-9]184-4|180-6]180-7]180-8]175-5|176-7|176-7 
Blineelanegum..s)... 6s} satis «cs de cot 4 | 92-3)/133-2/244-5/268-6/200-5|186-5}199-5|192-3]177-4]164-4]167-8]165-2/164-6 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104- 4/133 -9|200-3|/246-8]163-0|138-5/137-9]150-8]145-3|139-4/143-7/139-1|137-7 
Building and Construction Materials.... 82 | 93-8}103-8)150-5/214-9) 183 -2/163 -0}167-3]151-5|152-7|147-8]148-1]149-5}149-8 
PAUOAOE IE Sy (scat okt « he adere ST eae 14 | 91-1) 92-3/130-4/206-4]/180-0]161-2]/167-4|146-1/149-6]148-0]149-3|151-0/151-2 
Painters’ Materials. ........0. 006/000; 4 |102-2/159-4)/264-3/313-7/173 -3|182-6/192-5|190-8]189-51172-6]156-1/153-8|153-0 
Biecellancous cu. .5..5ssuaes «cowdeiee 14 |100-0)128-2)191-9/227-7/192-6/165-8]164-9]162-01157-6]145-0|144-2|145-41145-6 
Manufacturers’ Materials........... jseee} 99 [106-8)/140-8/211-7/254-0/158- 4) 132-9]131-3/151-2/143-61137-4]142-71136-8/135-0 
or Textile and Clothing Industries..| 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/310-2]157-3|189-6|212-4/196-9|190-0|151-61172-91165-3|165 -1 
OEE UE UNGUSIT YT, yl se alenua cncdeace 2 | 72-4) 83-0|237-3)477-5/264-4/270-11264-3|218-0/270-1/420-61432-2/322-21351-1 
For Leather Industry...... Ree) Ee 6 |102-8)137-6/146-6}176-3] 98-0]}114-3] 88-6] 98-4/103-4| 92-8/128-1/125-1]128-5 
or Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)145-0)174-9]173-0/123 -2/117-0/117-4]114-2/117-01111-2/106-21106-9|108-6 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8) 167-9) 230 -6/208-7|184-8/158-8]153 -9/153-51151-9|161-1/141-4|136-1|132-6 
For Meat Packing Industries....... : 4 |110-0}120-9)195-4)186-6/114-3| 95-4! 89-8] 96-1]110-4| 99-8/118-9|/133-0)125-0 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 |114-6)153 -8)252-7/280-7]177-7]126-01112-61182-01156-91158-41163-4|143-2|140-4 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/138-6]188-8|295-8|186-7|147-5|152-31158-6|150-5 149-2/144-8]139-3}138-2 
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page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the vercentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Heuseholders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued an index number of 
electric current rates for household consump- 
tion as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2: 1925, 
69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6: 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4. 
Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 
112.5; 1916, 112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 
Ite Al Tee 125-13 1921 137.6%. 1999) 
163.2; 1928, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 
1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928" 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
_— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-|} All 
Light ing Ties | items 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918. 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918. 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920, 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dee. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924, 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar 1925.:.. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
vane nl927. 02. 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar 1927 5. 151 161 156 yy 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155: 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.25) 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 


Oct. \1927>. . . 150 158 156 155 166 156 


Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 15 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 156 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 156 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 156 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 156 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 156 157 166 157 
Nov. 1928 154 157 156 157 166 157 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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1915, have been averaged and converted to the 
base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 
1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had advanced almost 
continuously since the beginning of the year, 
showed a downward tendency during the 
month, sirloin steak averaging 35.1 cents per 
pound at the beginning of November, as 
compared with 35.9 cents in October; round 
steak 30 cents per pound in November, as 
compared with 30.5 cents in October; rib 
roast 27.6 cents per pound in November and 
28.1 cents in October; and shoulder roast 21.6 
cents per pound in November and 21.7 cents 
in October. Veal was down in the average 
from 23.9 cents per pound in October to 23.5 
cents in November. Mutton declined from 
an average of 31 cents per pound in October 
to 29.7 cents in November. In November 
both fresh and salt pork were lower, the 
former being down from an average of 31 
cents per pound tio 28.4 cents, and the latter 
from 27.5 cents per pound to 27.1 cents. De- 
creases were general. Bacon was down from 
an average of 42.5 cents per pound in October 
to 40.5 cents in November. In fresh fish cod 
steak and halibut were slightly higher. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in practically all localities, fresh being up 
from an average of 51 cents per dozen in 
October to 57.4 cents in November and cook- 
ing from an average of 45.6 cents per dozen 
in October to 49.2 cents in November. Milk 
advanced in the average from 12.1 cents per 
quart to 12.3 cents. Higher prices were re- 
ported from Sherbrooke, Thetford Mines, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Orillia, Owen Sound, North 
Bay, Sudbury and Cobalt. Butter also in- 
creased, the price for. dairy averaging 43.3 
cents per pound in November, as compared 
with 42.8 cents in October, and creamery 
averaging 47.6 cents per pound in November 
and 47.4 cents in October. Cheese was slightly 
lower at 33.7 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged in the average at 7.7 
cents per pound. Soda biscuits were slightly 
higher, averaging 18.4 cents per pound. Flour, 
rolled oats and rice showed little change. 
Canned vegetables were steady. Beans ad- 
vanced in the average from 9.5 cents per 
pound in October to 9.8 cents in November. 
Onions also were higher, averaging 6.6 cents 
per pound. Potatoes showed little change, 
the price averaging $1.26 per ninety pounds 
in November, as compared with $1.28 in Oc- 


tober. Prunes were slightly lower at 13.4 
cents per pound. Granulated sugar was down 
in the average from 7.8 cents per pound in 
October to 7.7 cents in November. Coffee 
and tea showed little change. Anthracite coal 
averaged $16.26 per ton in November, as 
compared with $16.21 in October. Higher 
prices were reported from Halifax, Montreal, 
Sherbrooke, Niagara Falls, Kitchener, and 
London. Bituminous coal showed little 
change at $10.05 per ton. Wood was practi- 
cally unchanged in the average, hard being 
$11.99 per cord and soft $8.84 per cord. A 
slight decrease in rent was reported from 
Thetford Mines. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, on the whole, were slightly 
lower in November, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaging $1.21 per bushel, as compared 
with $1.23$ in October. The high price for 
the month was $1.24§ reached on the 17th, 
and the low $1.163 on the 30th. The move- 
ment im coarse grains was mixed, western 
barley declining from 704 cents per bushel to 
683 cents, and American corn from $1.14 per 
bushel to $1.014, while Ontario barley rose . 
from 70$ cents per bushel to 714 cents, and 
flax from $1.92$ per bushel to $1.95%. Flour 
at Toronto was down from $7.41 per barrel 
to $7.37. Rolled oats at Toronto declined 
from $38.70 per ninety-pound sack to $3.55, 
and oatmeal from $4.23-$4.75 per ninety-eight- 
pound sack to $4.08-$4.40. Shorts rose from 
$35.19 per ton to $36.80. Raw sugar at New 
York declined from $2.153 per hundred to 
$2.064, which was the lowest point in several 
vears. Prunes at Toronto advanced from 
93-11 cents per pound to 103-11 cents, and 
raisins from 104 cents per pound tto 11 cents. 
Oranges were down from $8-$9 per case to 
$5.50-$6, and bananas from $5 per bunch to 
$4.25-$4.50. Quebec grades of potatoes at 
Montreal declined from 98 cents per bag to 
90 cents, Ontario grades at Toronto from 924 
cents per bag to 874 cents, and New Bruns- 
wick grades at St. John from $1.65 per barrel 
to $1.50. Coffee at Toronto was slightly lower 
at 28 cents per pound. Ceylon rubber was 
down from 18} cents per pound in October to 
18§ cents in November. Western cattle at 
Winnipeg declined from $9.28 per hundred 
pounds to $8.87, and choice steers at Toronto 
from $9.874 per hundred pounds to $9.28. 
Hogs at Toronto were down from $10.66 per 
hundred pounds to $9.65. Dressed beef, fore- 
quarters, at Toronto was down from $15.50 
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per hundred pounds to $14.90, and hindquar- 
ters were down from $21.12 per hundred 
pounds to $17.90. Veal declined from 25 cents 
per pound to 224 cents, and dressed hogs from 
$19.75 per hundred pounds to $16.30. Beef 
hides rose from 16-17 cents per pound to 17-18 
cents, and calf skins from 22-23 cents per 
pound to 24-25 cents. Creamery butter at 
Montreal was 1 cent per pound higher at 43 
cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal rose from 55- 
60 cents per dozen to 65-75 cents, and storage 
at Toronto declined from 41-42 cents per 


dozen to 38-40 cents. Lard at Toronto was 
down from 174 cents per pound to 164 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was up from 19.62 
cents per pound in October to 19.89 cents in 
November. Electrolytic copper was up from 
$17.02 per cwt. to $17.60; sheet copper from 
28+ cents per pound to 29 cents; and brass 
sheets from 285 cents per pound to 30 cents. 
Lead rose from $6.15 per hundred pounds to 
$6.22, and tin from 50% cents per pound to 
524 cents. Sulphuric acid was down from 
$1.75 per ewt. to $1.60. 


COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 
FOOD AND RENT IN CITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained the record of the 
comparative real wages in various countries, 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette since 1923. Summaries of these 
figures were given in the Lasour GazETTE in 
August, 1923, June, 1924, December, 1924, 
November, 1925, February and December, 
1927. The accompanying table shows the 
index numbers of real wages as on the date 
July 1, 1928, and is taken from the Interna- 
tional Labour Review for October-November, 
1928. 


As before, the purpose of the calculations is 
to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking 100 to represent the amount 
of each article of food which forty-eight hours’ 
normal wages in each of eighteen trades would 
purchase in London, and then finding what 
ratio of 100 would represent the correspond- 
ing amount for each article of food and each 
trade in each other city included. These 
ratios or “index numbers” were then aver- 
aged for each city for all trades included. The 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES AT JULY 1, 1928 
(Base: London, July 1, 1928=100) 


Index numbers based primarily on quantities of food consumption in: 








Belgium | Central 
City and European 


France | countries 

ANS tera aii Pete os Sous wsialedse 85 75 
JBYer UTI cel noun a0 \odaks eee ee 65 71 
ISTHSSE Stes Meee MER raise: eveunb ears 52 46 
JOYA OVENS ES arin v's veh ios SBA Ee 100 97 
ee REE) Garis IOC COUN eee 31 28 
(OY) RA Scns Linc cb 0G HOO Mee RC 40 46 
denen RSC SpA hat aR ae eee 100 100 
AUT corer tee ee ce ealdia s bes 55 64 
BDU EES seen oy rade soir a ns SOU eee 48 43 
Mode Brea Bi bye Ec cihiee ®, ous tists 154 156 
ALIG aa stevie tree ware etee eho ets as 57 54 
Ebiladelpas Noda ACR OO10 CE RE COI? sh 168 
TAQUCK terete eect ere bebacsker sao’) @.x0) sl, 55,6 4 42 
eae Lika Es TN eT ene ook eee: 44 38 
Sicockholime mover ear cn ciaars aa 81 70 
allinn 2 ae ete tle veer el 38 42 
NIGHT. Ramiepyn Av Arn 6 6 ot OAc See eee ER oe 37 42 
WATSAW. otc eee. shoes bonten 42 43 


General | General 

de slay averneg aversee 

outhern | Scandi- p index index 

a oe European} navian proes, numbers | numbers 

ritain | countries | countries based with 
oa food | allowance 

only for rent 
76 82 90 81 82 82 
66 67 80 73 70 66 
49 50 69 49 53 50 
104 99 101 102 101 110 
27 28 27 28 23) fcr: awe 
39 42 56 45 45 51 
100 100 100 100 100 106 
49 54 51 52 SAR Nines eee 
42 49 49 47 46 45 
162 151 169 167 160 157 
53 54 61 54 567 hea aes 
180 V8} 200 184 180 179 
48 47 48 47 45 48 
40 47 43 46 43 39 
86 85 95 92 85 83 
34 38 48 43 41 43 
40 40 51 45 43 48 
40 38 46 42 42 42 





1 The low figures for Rome may be accounted for in part by the differences in the items of food consumption in the Southera 
European countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. xP 
2 The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. For other cities, the 


metal industry is also included. 
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International Labour Office in calculating the 
averages has continued the practice of the 
British authorities in weighting the figures 
according to British standards of consump- 
tion, but has also produced averages weighted 
according to standards in various groups of 
countries with more or less similar standards 
of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the 
results according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in ezch city 
can be compared to that in London. 


_.A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wages 
if an allowance is made for rent payments 
as well as for food costs and this appears in 
the Jast column of the table of index numbers. 

It is pointed out that the data used for the 
comparisons are not strictly comparable owing 
to differences in consumption in the various 
countries, that the wages data are for only 
four industries, building, metal, furniture and 
printing trades, that the prices data are for 
only eighteen items of food, and that while 
a percentage allowance of the cost of food is 
made for rent no allowance is made for fucl, 
clothing and miscellaneous items. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


' abies following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.uresaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1913-100, was 
137.9 for October, an advance of 0.2 per cent 
over September. Foods advanced 0.5 per 
cent, due to advances in cereals and other 
foods, except meat and fish which declined. 
Industrial materials as a whole were un- 
changed, slight advances in metals and min- 
erals, cotton and miscellaneous products being 
counteracted by a decline in textiles other 
than cotton. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05 = 100, was 173.5 for October, an advance 
of 0.2 per cent over September. Cereals and 
meat advanced, while other foods showed a 
decline. Textiles also declined, and minerals 
and miscellaneous commodities advanced. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77— 
100, was 116.8 for October, showing no change 
from the previous month. Foodstuffs ad- 
vanced 0.1 per cent. In this group, vegetable 
foods advanced 5.4 per cent as practically 
every item either advanced or was unchanged ; 
animal foods, on the other hand, declined 4.1 
per cent, every item showing declines or no 
change, the most noticeable decline being in 
pork and bacon. Industrial materials declined 
0.1 per cent, showing advances in minerals, 
chiefly tin and copper, and textiles, and a 
decline in the sundries group, owing chiefly 
‘to a fall in the price of hides and olive oil. 


Cost oF Livina.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914100, was 167 at November 1, an ad- 
vance of 0:6 per cent over the previous 
morth. Food advanced slightly owing chiefly 
to a seasonal advance in the price of eggs. 
There was a slight decline in rent and other 
groups were unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 491.94 for October, as 
compared with 487.54 for September. With 
the exception of the group “miscellaneous 
vegetable products,” all groups advanced, the 
most marked advance being in foods, both 
vegetable and animal foods. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce on the base 
average prices in 1913=100, was 145 for Oc- 
tober, as compared with 146 in September. 
There were no marked changes. The groups 
vegetable foods, animal foods, fertilizers, tex- 
tiles, hides and leather showed slight declines 
while fuels and oils, mortar, bricks, cement 
and glass and chemical products advanced. 


The other groups, feed and forage, iron and 
products, lumber, pulp and paper and rubber 
goods showed no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices —The official] index num- 
ber of the Government Statistician, on the 
base 1909-1913—=1000, was 1557 for September 
as compared with 1553 for August. There 
were advances in foodstuffs, ete. of vegetable 
origin, wood and wood products and metals, 
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while the groups, textile manufactures, ani- 
mal products and non-metallic minerals de- 
clined. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
on the base July, 1914—1000 was 1613 for 
August, as against 1621 in May. The food 
group aS a whole was unchanged, declines in 
groceries and dairy produce being counter- 
acted by an advance in meat; rent advanced, 
while fuel and light, clothing and miscel- 
Janeous products declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=109, was 97.8 for October, a decline 
of 2.2 per cent. The most marked decrease 
was in farm products, amounting to almost 
5 per cent, due to reductions in prices of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, potatoes and other farm 
products. Foods were also considerably lower 
due to lower prices for meats, lard, butter, 
flour and sugar. Hides and leather products 
also declined. Other groups showed only 
slight variations from the previous month. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 148.3 for November, a decline. 
of 0.9 per cent from October. There were 
declines in farm products, food products, fuels, 
building materials and miscellaneous products. 
The only group showing an advance was 
metals, while textile products and chemicals 
were unchanged. 


Dun’s index number showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$193.543 at December 1, as compared with 
$192.945 at November 1. ‘There were no 
marked changes; the groups, meat, dairy and 
garden products declined, while breadstuffs, 
other foods, clothing, metals and miscellaneous 
products advanced slightly. 


Cost or Livina—-The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on _ the 
Necessaries of Life was 160.5 for October, a 
decline of 0.9 per cent. The food group de- 
clined owing chiefly to lower prices for meats 
and smaller declines in butter, cheese, coffee, 
sugar, ete. Clothing also declined and other 
groups were unchanged. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Condoned Misconduct May be a Ground 
for Dismissal 


A wholesale agent was employed by an 
automobile company in Alberta to call on 
dealers, establish agencies and sell motor cars 
for re-sale. In the discharge of these duties 
he was considered by the company to be 
neglectful, but-he continued to hold the posi- 
tion until he was detected by the employers 
in a more flagrant dereliction of duty during 
a certain trip. The employer thereupon 
dismissed him, the reasons for dismissal being 
stated as including the entire series of alleged 
misdemeanours. The employee brought ac- 
tion against the company for wrongful dismis- 
sal, and was awarded damages on the ground 
that the employer had condoned the earlier 
delinquencies. 

On appeal by the defendant, the Alberta 
Supreme Court reversed the decision of the 
lower court, finding that there was sufficient 
evidence of disobedience and inattention on 
the employee’s part to justify his dismissal. 
As to the plea of condonation, the Court 
stated that when the later offences occurred, 
‘It then became permissible for the defendant 
(ie. the employer) to take into account 
previous delinquencies, for, as decided in 
McIntyre and Hockin (1889), 16 A.R. (Ont.) 
498, page 502, condonation is subject to an 


implied condition of future good conduct. aad 
whenever any new misconduct occurs, the old 
offences may be invoked and may be put in 
the scale against the offender as cause for 
dismissal.” The appeal was therefore allowed 
with costs. Lucas versus Premier Motors Ltd. 
Alta. 1928, 4 DL.R., page 526. 


Piece Work Wage System Involves Greater 
Risks to Workers 


The Quebee Court of Appeal recently com- 
mented on the additional risks involved for 
workmen who are employed under the piece- 
work system of wage payment, as compared 
with the time rate system. The case was an 
appeal by the Asbestos Corporation against 
the judgment of a lower court awarding 
$1,000 to the father of a young employee 
who had been killed in the course of his em- 
ployment. The Court of Appeal found that 
there had been negligence on the part of both 
parties, and reduced the amount of damages 
to $500. 


The following comments were made by the 
Hon. Justice Letourneau concerning the 
merits of the case:— 

“The company, in preferring to have its 
employees work under the ‘box’ system, in- 
stead of paying them fixed wages, created a 
new situation which, for the sake of greater 
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economic profits, brought an additional risk 
to the men, who worked with greater haste 
and less caution under this system. It was 
therefore the duty of the company to cxert 
greater care and not tolerate any practice 
likely to induce any young worker to care- 
lessness. ‘The company neglected its duty 
in leaving it to the men to decide for them- 
selves when dynamite was to be used. In 
other words, the company closed its eyes and 
let the men take all the chances they wanted. 
The lower court, with reason in my opinion, 
found that the company had been guilty of 
negligence. In not instructing its employees, 
and in neglecting to exercise over them, par- 
ticularly the young and inexperienced work- 
ers, the control which it was its duty to exer- 
cise, the company was careless and neglect- 
ful. On the other hand, the deceased was 
imprudent in exposing himself to danger. 
Knowing that by venturing where he did, 
he placed himself in the most hazardous spot 
that could be found, and contributed to the 
accident by his carelessness. 

“Tf it be true that to create a dangerous 
situation in principle is a fault, it is also 
true that it is a fault to expose oneself de- 
liberately and voluntarily to such danger, and 
should an accident happen in such a case, 
should not the accident be attributed to con- 
tributory fault on the part of both parties? I 
believe so, and this is the conclusion to which 
I come in the present case.” 

—Quebec—Roy versus Asbestos Corporation. 





A municipal council in Saskatchewan has 
no authority to delegate to an examining 
board its power to issue a license to a work- 
man to practise his trade within the limits 
of the municipality. This decision was given 


Peed 
nt 


by the magistrate at Saskatoon in the case 
of a plumber who was prosecuted by the city 
council for working in the city at his trade 
without a license. The magistrate dismissed 
the case, ruling that the decision as to the 
granting of a license to a candidate rested 
with the council, and could not be delegated 
to a committee or board. 





The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, premier of Que- 
bec, replying to a delegation of bakery em- 
ployees at Montreal on the subject of Sunday 
work, stated that action would be taken by 
the government to enforce the observance of 
the provisions of the provincial Lord’s Day 
Act in this respect. He pointed out that a 
legal decision had been given to the effect 
that work in bakeries on Sundays was con- 
trary to the law. 





The sense in which the term industrial ac- 
cident is understood by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission of the Province of 
Quebec was explained by Mr. Robert Tasche- 
reau, the chairman, in a recent address at 
Montreal. Quoting from a definition given in 
the Montreal Superior Court by Mr. Justice 
Martin he stated that an accident is the cause 
of a bodily injury arising from a sudden or 
fortuitious external event. From the con- 
struction placed on the term in many cases 
on record in the courts, the term could not be 
made to include cases of disease resulting from 
the special nature of the employment, such 
for instance as occupational disease. To fall 
within the Workmen’s Compensation Act, an 
accident was necessary, and a disease resulting 
from a given occupation could not be made 
the basis of a claim. 
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